


•$'»»* rarely drape*, 

drmrtm, tixovPt a#P* from sorrow, < leet 
droop, ©gn. from sorrow, a secondary verb, < 
dij&pa vxs AS. *dredpan, drop : see drop and tte,] 

1. whom* 1* To sink, or liana; down ; bend or 
bang downward, as from weakness or exhaus- 
tion. 

Wfti cowdo hedrewu his iakul yemauly ; 

Hitt aarwott dmwjmie nought with tethercs lowe. 

Chaucer, Cieii. lTnl. to T„ 1. 107. 
The evening owncs, and every little flower 
]jrmp& now, as well jw I. 

limn. and FI , Coxcomb, iii. 3. 

Hampden, with hi» head drooping. mut hi* bands lean- 
ing' on 1U» horse’tt neck;, moved feebly out of the buttle. 

Macaulay, Nugent’* Hampden. 

Near the lake where drooped the willow, 

Long time ago. G 1 '. Morris. 

2. To languish from grief or other cause ; fall 
into a state of physical weakness. 

Conceiving the tli&honour of his mother, 

He straight declin’d, droop'd, took it deeply. 

Shak., VV. T., li. 3. 
Aftei* this King heir, umic and more drooping with 
Years, became an easy prey to Ills Daughters and tliir 11 us- 
hands. Milton, Hist, ling., i. 

We had not been at Sea long before onr Men began to 
droop, in a sort of a Distemper that stole insensibly on 
them. Dampier, Voyages, 1. f >24. 

One day she d moped, and the next she died ; nor was 
there the distance *d many hours between her being very 
eaay in this world, mid wry happy in another. 

Up Atterirary, Sermons, I w. 

3. To fail or sink; Hag; decline; bo dispirited : 
as, the courage droops ; the spirits droop. 

Alyche fere had that fro, A' full was of thoght, 

AH droupotui in drede uud ju do! lengyt. 

J)est curt ton oj Troy (K. E, T. S ), 1. Gfluik 
But whcrefoie do you droop t why look so sad J 
Be great in act, as yon have been in thought. 

Shak ,, K. John. 1. 

Why droops my lord, my love, my life, my Caesar J 
How ill this dulncsH doth comport with greatness * 

Flrt.chn ( and another ?), ITophetimB, v. 1. 

4. To tend gradually downward or toward a 
close. [ Poetical. ] 

Then day draopt ; the cliapel bells 
Call'd us: we leltihe walks. 

Tenny*on, Princess, ii 

5. To drip; bo wot with water. [Prov. Eng.J 

X was drooping wet to my very skinue. 

Cot pat. Crudities T f»7. 

tf They've had no ruin at all down here," said lie. 
“Then, ’ said she, demurely regarding her dronpnm 
fikirtd, “thoj‘11 think I must have 1 alien into the n\e> ’ 
M T . Mach , Harper’s Mag., l\XU. :i:il. 

n. Irons, To lot sink or bang down: as, to 
droop the head. 

The lilylike Melissa droop'd her brow- 

T* ouyt>int. Princess, iv. 
(Treat, sulky gray cianes dmop their motionless heads 
over the still, salt pools along n»*> whore. 

it 7' Cooke, somebody's Neighbors, p i!4. 

droop (dWip), w . [< droop , r. J Tin' act of droop- 
ing, or of bonding or hanging down ; ft drooping 
position or at ate. 

With his little insinuating jui\ droop 

Jhrlcn s, kittle Dorrll. i. ‘fl. 

drooper (dro'p&r), ?/. One who or (hot which 

droops. 

If lie | t.ln» historian | be pleasant, be is noted for a tester , 
if he be gran*', he is reckoned for a droogo. 

Stunihurxt, To .Sir H. Sidney, in ITolinshcd. 

•droopingly (dro'pitig-li), adr. In ft drooping 
manner; languish i ugly. 

They | duties! are not nrenmpanud with such aprlgbtli 
ncfls of affeehons. and overflowings ot jov, as tliey wem 
wont, but. aie performed droop i not y and heavily, 

Shtii p<. Works, III. I il. 

drop (drop), r. ; pret. and pp. dropped , ppr. 
dropping. [Early mo* I. K. also droppe; < ME. 
droppen, < AH. droppart , a Is*) drojnan and drop - 
peUan, droppetan =z I), dropften = Cl. tropfen =r 
k\v. droppUy drop; secondary forms of the orig. 
strong verb* A 8. H drv4pan (pvvi .* drmp> pi *dru- 
pon, pp. * dr open ; occurring, if at all, only in 
doubtful passages), ME. drepvn (k= OS. driopan 
« 0 Fries, driapa = f). druipen as OHO. trio fan, 
MMbf. (Jr. trkftui anz Icol. drjupa s = Norvv. drjtipn ), 
drop, whence also uU. drop, w., drip, t\, drihhlrf, 
otc.., and (through Xcel.) droop , e.J I. intrant s. 

1. To fall in small jiortious or globules, as a 

liquid* 

The quality of mercy is not si min'd ; 

It dropprth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon tlie place bouenth, Shak., M. of V., iv. l. 

2. To lot drops fall ; drip ; discharge in drops. 

The heavens also dropped at the presence of Ood. 

T'a. lxvilt. s. 

Mint* eyes may drop far thee, but thine own heart will 
*che for itselt B, Jwwn> Poetaster, 1 L 

m 


Tt was a B»ithfM»meherd, . . . hall bestial, half human, 
dropfnng with wine, bbiahnl with gluttony, mid reeliug in 
otskoene dances, M arm I ay, Milton. 

3. To fall; descond ; sink to a lower position 
or level. 

From morn 

To noon be fell, . . . and with the setting sun 
Itroppd from tin' zenith like a lulling star. 

Milton, 1\ L, 1 r 4."i 
3’hc curtain drupn on tli*- dtumaof Tndtuu history about 
tlnj y cur GAO, m a little Inter. 

J. Ft rgi/si-on, lfi.it. Indian Areli., p. 200, 

4. Hpec*iti«*ully, to lit* down, as a dog. — 5. To 
die, espooinllv to die sudileidy : full dead, as in 
battle. 

It \*.i« vmr r»u>surinlnc, 

That, in the dole of blows v»»ui son nd«ht drop, 

Shak., \l Hen. IV., 1. 1. 
They see indeed many drop, but then they ttoe many 
more alive. ’ St Mr, ,sp<'clalm, N<i. l. r »^ 

6 . To come to an end; be allowed to cease; 
be neglected and come (<> nothing. 

I be. ud of threats, occasion* d by m> verse.*,: T sent io 
aci|uumf tbcmulu'n i watt to be found, ami Bo itdropprd. 

I'opi'. 

7 f. To full short of u murk. [Karo.] 

Otten U drnjo, <u ovcisboottt. Collier. 

8 . To fall lower in slut*' or condition ; sink; 
be depressed; come into a slate ot collapse or 
quiescence. 

Down dropt the bieeze, the fsiiD drm»t down 

* ridoi , Ancient Me.mu r, n 

9. Want., to have a certain drop, or depth from 
top to bottom: said of a sail. 

Tier main tojKsail drop .s seventeen yards. 31 or. Do t 

A dropping fir© (m (7/7.) n rontmuons irregular dlsehar^e 
ot small arms.- To drop astern ( naut .), to pass or 
ton aid the stern, move iMek , let another vessel pa^s 
ahead, either by slackenin'.' the spend of the vessel that is 
passed or because of the mp* our speed ot the vessel pn^s 
W~-To drop away OI off, to depart; disapjK'ai . he 
lost sight of ; as, all my in* ml. chopped away from me; 
the guests dropped ojt tun* In on* 

If tlm war eon tinned inn* It longer, America would jjioni 
certainly drop away , and F'r.m. . and i»crhnps Hpuin, be- 
emne bankrupt. l.<c/,o Hug. in 18th Cent., xv. 

To drop down ft stream a ew ist, ele , to Hail, row, or 
imivu down a river or tow aid He sea. downward ultmp u 
coast, etc.- TO drop in, to happen in ; come hi ns il ca-. 
imlJy, or without previous ajrie* no ni as to time, as l«n a 
tall. 

Captain Knijdil with as mam M* n as 1m could im*ou 
ra^o to march, came in about i*nl bt left uutm Men tiieij 
on the Koud ; these, ns is ui.uid, eume. dropping to. one « *r 
two at a time, as they vme able 

l to m pier, V.»ynpcs, l. 2li» 
Otliors of the household soon <i topped m, ami el i< red 
round the board. Barham, Ingoldfrhy Legends, I. :Y.\ 

To drop out, to withdraw or disappear from one\,(oi it ) 
phoe. as, lu*dropj/ttd ovl ot lb* i inks — To drop to shot, 
to diop or ehai’Ke ut tin* di <dui, e of tin pun : said of n 
Held-dop. To drop to Wing, «*• drop or ehuige when the 
bint tlushott ; said <»f a Held «i..r 

n. traits. 1 . To pom or lei full in small por- 
tions, globules, or drops, us il liquid: n.s, to 
drop a medicine. 

IHs heavens Khali drop d-<w n dew. iieut. xvxdi. r- 

Their oyoB are like rocks, w lueh still drop water 

Bmtoa, A fiat, of M*J., |* 4U" 

2 . To Hj>riiikl<> witli or as if wiili drnps; vane- 
gat«‘, as if by sprinkling with drops; bediop 
as, a coat it topped with pold. 

l'hiti nnnnuind the da> lollowiiu abonl the <*ili , tiuni 
hern of people Hot Id thither ; who l*<tnid tie o*ome all t<» 
be dropt with toieheh m Miidirnution ot the. (elation, 

Sahdns, 'Il.tv.idi f, p. l.'d. 

8. To lot fall; allow to sink I o a lower position; 
lower: ;o, j«» drop a stone; to dn>p ilm muz- 
zle of n r no 

I t\* linn with that 111 * troppd 

lini. itmut kw im t“ m« el 
,M\ (inn k upprosieh and soon be thoppd 
\ lie h ea nitre .ir m.\ leet 

(' otvjtcr , Dot- ami Water lih 
Tleneo — 4. To 1H. fall from 1h<* womb; gi\*: 
birth to: said of owes, etc.: as, to drop a kmih. 

'I iii- br-foty «>f anew « *di that my bud s ni.nv'l hele had 
d topped last, w eek li timydey, th ollrv limnDn \\.i 

5 . To cause to fail; hence, (o kill, especially 
ANitli a firearm, [thdjoq.] 

A .VDtmc pioum at this »eimuu JOeloberl olfcl'w an ♦ ai'V 
shot, and ho wa h dropped without diflieitlty. 

T. Jtnoh-rrrtt, Jlmitinu 'frip-', p 7ft. 
Ht bad Hie In* k 

'Jo drop at fair-pbiv ifin^e a ten-Dued bte k 

Lowell, Fitz Adam's St or* 

8 . To let go: dismiss; In y pside; break off 
from; omit: ns, to drop an affair or a eonlro- 
vowy; to drop an acquaintance; to drop a let- 
ter from a word . 

lie ir now* under prosecution ; hut they think it will be 
diQppcd, out of pky, Swift, Journal to tftidia, 


Upon mv credit, sir, were Ijfln your place, and fimmfW 
father such very had company, 1 should certainty drop hitt 
arquaintriime, Slmridnu, ’i’he Kiva!*, ii. X. 

It jtbe ca\e| has ul&n a seinburcular open work mould- 
luK, likcba'- ket-wtirk wliieh . . . ii evideotl,* so unsuit.ed 
for stone work that it is no wonder it was druppnt .cry 
curly. Ftt'ionron, Hist. Indian Arch , p. i„W, 

The mi mf'« ; whetlna chuieh «»r minister, t an la tii-’d, 
expelled it *,’t 7 ,(m tiau.d(‘n«d (<* r<Mirdtn.ite ho«l\, 
as I:m Ik m u u.nniut. fp i, hot hem Surra, X I JJ1 -US. 

7. r I\> utli*i ns if casually; ns, to drop a word in 
fftvor of Iricod. 

They (tin At io*. j hud dropt some t\pv* scions as il they 
Would a-s.ml: til* 1 hod hy llljdlt It I staid, which, with- 
outdouhl, tin') Mini ibid flu v mirbi make me t-M away. 

/ ’»»-*, *//.', Dom ii|iiion of tin Fast, 1. ii, ION, 
To my Kieat sinjn ii«‘ n*»t a sv liable was dropped on the. 
KUl'ieit Lamb, Imperl’ei i. .synijifttiiu s. 

8. To write mid scud (a note) in an offhand 
manner: as, drop mo u line. — 0. To set down 
from a carriage. 

When herd Howe i .mu o\ei noni Twit keiihain to wee 
him | the Kim; j, be said the (ftieen was p* *11114 out driving, 
;m«i idioiild "drop jdm ’ :d hi , mi e house 

(r rru/L, Meuiuli'd, July l>i, 1830* 
To drop a courtesy, to 1 omn-: % , 

The gu Is, with an attempt iLt.HUiuiituneousuettg, dropped 
“c.m'eheys " of respect. The ( eat ary, A X X VI. 8b. 

To drop a Hue. («) r i’o fbh with a line, (b) 'I'o write a 
b'ttei or note.— To drop anchor, <•* anchor.- To drop 
the curtain. See rwroow.— To drop or weep mlll- 

Htones. Hen w Hint onr. 

drop (drop), 11. [Early mod. E. also droppe ; < 
M I *. ih o}n\ < AS. dropa ( =s OS. dropo = I). 1 hop 
_r Midi, drape , drape, L(». druppen , drapen cr 
OHO. tropfo , trolTn, MHO. tropfe . , <(. tropfen 
— ) c< * 1 . dropt =s S\v, droppe = Ihm. drttaw)> 
a dmp, < AS., etc., ^drtopet/t, pp. * dropon t 
drop: see drop, t .'j 1, A muss of water or 

other liquid so small (hat (ho Hurfaco-tOTisjOTt 
brings it. into a spherical shftp(> inoro or loss 
modified by gravity, adhesion, etc.; a globule: 
ns, a drop of blood ; a drop of laudanum. 

One or two dropn ot water pereo not the flint atone, but 
many 11ml often diopphij.'^ doo. 

Fnttenham , Arte of lbig Pi tonic, )). HU* 1 
O, now you weep; and, I peivem , you foul 
’J'lie dint ot pity ; thene are gracious dropa. 

Shak,, J. Ui. & 
Madam, Uuk grief 

You add unto uni i-' no more than dtopn 
To «eas. tor which tliej nr* mu seen to »well. 

Brtta amt Ft., Phlhlttter, Ui. S. 

2 . Something that resembles such a drop of 
liquid, as ft )uMident dinmond ovmmjent, an oar- 
ling, or u glass pendant of a chandelier: spe- 
cifically applied to varieties of sugar-plums and 

I oineilicaicd candies prepared in a similar form; 
as, Joumn-'flrop.s ; cougli-(//*e/A*>, 

The Mutt j inf,; fan h* /< j * 1 1 > i* tta’ii care ; 

The dmp.i in thee, Drill ante vv< ( eoiiHiaa ; 

And, Moftieunllu, Jet llm watch be thine 

Dope, 11. of the f.. t ii. Hit, 
Sp*‘ej|ie illv , in iwr , the lepreHmit.nthm of a dmp of m 
quid, tihiiiilh aflolailar bebiw ami tupernm to a, judnt 

II *iov 1 . Diop,. **l ditK rout u*lors me eoimdend uh tear- 
ilmps, dioju. of blood etc., and .m bbiziuieil aceuidimdy. 

v (‘i* tjath 

3. Any small quantity of liquid: us, he had 
not drunk a drop. 

\\ afei, vv.it ' i e\ei v whole, 

No] any drop to drink 

Cute rntoi A u< It ut ^ lari ii or, I. 

| letim* — 4 . A minute (jiiaut it.y of* nnylhing : as, 
Im ims nut. a drop of honor, or of magnanimity, 
lint it then 1 * 

Vet h It In be i\» n .! , -mall a dmp « > T pnv 
Ah !i wi 1 11 ,* t 1 • , n o d muI- :> p.ul ot H ' 

Shni , < s njiK-ime n . 

5. )d. Anv liijtixl me<ii* me the do^v of which 
consist s ol a. <m » tain imm her of o f ‘ops. 

Lad in. r.U* in* ih> .i 1 N-i 1 .* ii- 
1 . >0 1 1 la tt Mi .1 Id*, mui, ii, i ,D . ' 

Lif/iO .M \ III* llii< * I* I |< ... Mo|det**l) * 

Lin if. 4 », t In* "t ** ’ fo 1 * i.m .Mil 

Sin 1 nan, Tin t! 0..d 1 ', i. it. 

6. A piece of a u( used bv angler', on ea *ting- 

lines. \ th )m *1. . nlt.oJod I > *lit )o** ’.■} ol the 

di o(». 111** *<l!n 1 * 10 i 1« J , i , . r in f * iicil 1 1 • < In 1 t a 1 nei I 'li< 

7. \ ScoD'h nnd of weiefit, 1h<' sjxlcenilj purl 
of tin ounce. tOMfly eipm! to ;;o grab Snplish 
Iroy weight -8. Tim riel ol iiro}i|ung; drip. 
[Jvitre.j 

V 'an no mov\ »/.'**// ot I * .e • , \ >! t tu * dal k ■ h.ide 
Ahold my bmw* *jiou li «;* 1 tin lei lo*s v 

//. Jiur m : . id ill* |)h*'f <1. i. 7. 

9. in medt., a emit rminee nrrungid so as to 
drop, fall, or hang imm a hitrher position, or 
to lower olqeds. -j.ei dli afiv - (a) A Map-dour in 

th* -r.iMold of n le-u.il loi ii* ‘*1 callow.,, ilp’ilt w lo< h the 
1 l im ilia! ibont to he (veeutid ptaeeil With th* lovtlCl' 
about hb- II* * tv and which c. Kii*et**ftl) dropped 01 mwiimk 
open ou it, htJUii 1» It lift' lum full ( b) A eoiiM jvai>ec 
lor lowering ta:uv> weightA*, ub bale gwab, to u, whips 



• drop 

deck, (c) The curtain which 1 r dropped or lowered be- 
tween the mcIh to conceal I lie .stag** of a titrate i from the 
audience. Also called drupe urban , drop-scene. (r/ > I'hc 
movable plate which < * »v i is tin k* \hole of a loi k (d A 
pic*** of cut glasti, Kouictjincx pi ism di.ip* d, Hornet l rues 
Mat, as if cut nut <d a >diet t of plat* glass, used \\ ith olh< r-i 
like it ah a pend* rd oi naim nt on gn andob s, cbandeln i *- t 
etc. (J ) A dioji pit ss (;/) A swaging hammer winch falls 
b* tween gmdi - 

10. Jn arch., * mi* of 1 ho small cylinders or trun- 
cated cones depending from the mutuh* oi 11 m* 
Done cornice and the member upon Um* archi- 
trave lmmcdinh 1\ under tli** tnglyph of tin* 
Harm* ordet : a irunnel. — 11. In aiacb., the in- 
terval between the base of a. hanger and the 
shaft h«*lovv. — 12. A Vo//., tin* depth of a sail 
from head to foot in the middle- applied to 
courses only, hoi si bring applied t oot her s*puire 
sails. — 1.3. in Jot l., 1 lie deepest part ol a d it » li 
in front of an embrasure or at the sale 4 ' ol a 
capnniere. — 14. In eufaia a small eireiilai 
spot, <*lear or light, in a semi-transparent mm- 
lace : used pnneipally in describing the wings 
of Jhplna a drop In the bucket, .u* un'iimri' 

small piopoi tin n 

The bulk of bis |< 'mi'/jevi s( :u » umul.iliou' w* id to flu 
Dudussol Mill Ihoioiigh, III whose immcihi vviultliMldi 
a legal > was a.* u diop in tie hinkel 

Mm n it In 1 1 I * igh II unt 

Drop Of Btock, ill lirutrms, I In hind oi < rook ol tie 
stork in low tin lim ot tin inn.i Drop Rerenc (a 
lit * tal t > ilii hI ition ol lot mi nutln si a nn >, an td<l ne dn al 
mine toi nnmno t Prill CO Rupcrl’H drop. S. uni* ah 
d> (nnut i mi hull (wheh mi, iKi.tr i defonuhun i To get 
til© drop, to hr pn |i.unl to slnint oni n antagonist 

III l eieb . hi 111 I , to j:uin an .idvaut.igi |< ollrej , in stun 

r s i 

'1 hese rlt - j i< oeloi i alw a\ s ti \ to n> t llu diop oil a for 
thill IS to Into iiim.it !I ill .idv.uititg* hefoo ln i’lin us. 
Ills ow n w i a|»on r limn nit, I h< lentun, \\A\ MM 

To have a drop in one’s eye, t<. hr rii nnk l. slang I 

* 1 faith, < ‘oloMi I, \ on must nw n \ou hud u ihop ui pour 
epc , Ini \ili< ii I li it pm, Mm vn ii halt sciis ovu 

Sir, it, I'olitr < 'nnvn sat ion, i 

dropax (dm'paks), n (< < « r Api'.ixaz, a pitch- 
plaster, < ilfurntr, pluck, pluck of! . J A prepa- 
ration lor removing hair from the skin: a. de- 
piltiforv. [ kare or unused. | 
drop-bar (drop'bar), // In pnatinu, a bar or 
roller al Inched to a printing-press for the pur- 
pose oi regulating (he passage ot the sheet to 
impression. Intii ml.m pits^ih* hai diop* at a li \« d 
tine oil tie i il'/i ot (hi dee) ami with an r(i > * > ntin n 
volvni" motion iliaw.it toiw.inl In sunn forms ot tie 
cvlmdci 1 1 1 1 .stle bar di>»|i.on tie edgi tin sheet ami 
holds it 111 mb in |»osil ion ii id ll it i.m i/nl bv tin gi i|»|>ei -> 
A ho called <h op i olli't 

drop-black (drop'hlnkb //. See lilac!,. 
drop-bottom tdrop'hol um>, ii. A bottom, as 
<»1 a car. which ran be Jr! In li or opened down- 
ward: a common ilcxiee tor unloading certain 
kin* Is ol railroad cats 

drop-box (dt op'boks ), n ln a ligurc-w <*a vmg 
loom, a box lot holding a numb* rot shuttles, 
each earning its own color, and so arranged 
that a u \ one of the t* (nit t les **ati be brought into 
action as reijuirerl b\ fin pattern. 

drop-curls (dmp'l.rrl/ ». n. I‘l { TirK dropping 

loose Iron! the temples oi sides r,| 1 1 m • liead. 
drop-curtain (drop III r l.ini.u Same as d/op* 
!>( <*). 

drop-drill (drop'dnh. n \ 1 1 ;e r rn nil ur.il im- 

plcmcnt winch rlrops seed and manure into the 
soil sinmll aneousl \ See i/un’ 1 , 

drop-fingers (dropping per, n /»/. ln punt 
nn/, two or more linger lik* rods att.udieil to 
some I onus ot e\ hnder pi ini mg presses tor t he 
purpose of holding the sheet in fixed position 
until it is seized b\ (he grippers, 
drop-fly t drop' nn, u In amj/inp, same as <h op- 

pi / , 1 

drop-forgillg (drop' for Jimp, \ torging 
pnxlueed b\ a *lrop press, 
drop-glass plvop'glas , ll. A <lroppmg-t ube or 
pipette, uaod li»i dropping a Inpnd into the o\e 
or elsewduT*'. 

drop-hammer t < l ro p ' 1 mm I r \ «. Same iim/ui/i- 
prt ss. 

drop-handle (<lroj>'}ian dll, n . A form ot 
mu'db'-teb'gTa jih instrument in which the cir- 
cuit-making device is operated b\ a handle 
pr*»,ieeting dow nw ard. 

drop-keel idrop'kt'l), n. Xiiut ., same as cen in- 
board. [ Imp. J 

droplet, (drop' let t, m. [< drop + -/*/. ] Alitl!*’ 
drop. 

'I hnii&di then ’it'h.u i .hi m u*. «>ut human i> f- 

Si orn »ht niu hi on s tlew antf th<»w> .«ur inooh't: s w Inch 

bum ml uatm . 1 til! ShuL , 'I ot \ , \ ■ 

drop-letter (drop let *rV I/ A letter intended 
for a ]*erson residing w it Inti the delivery ot the 
pnst-oflk'o wliere it is ]*osted. [ l ’ , S.J 
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drop-light (dTop'lit), n. A portable gaB-burn- 
( i r, generally in the form of a lain]), connected 
with a chandelier or other gas-fixture by a 
metallic or flexible tube. 

dropling (dropping),?/. [< drop 4- -fiin/1.] A 
little dro}». bants. | Karc.J 

Ri^lMly t<i ‘•peak vh.d Man wc call ami count, 

1 1 is ,i h< amliim <»f l>mimt> . 

Jt is a drofihn i et tli I, t* in. if I I 1 mint 
It is a mn.iilnm li'itcht «»t th' \ nit>. 

Suht dii, ipiailiains of rihrac, ht. V.i 

dropmealt f<Iro]i'mel), adr. [< MK. drupvmvlc , 
<. AS. di oppm’hun, by *lrops, < (fro pa , droji, -f 
malm)!, dut . pi. of uia l, a portion, time, etc.: 
sc« tm all.} Drop by drop; in small portioua 
at a time 

1 »i- 1 * 1 li ni r diop ninth a litth* at one* in that ]>t (.portion 
iml im.iMOt a- thn,st l t*«juit « t li 

J l olio ml, tr of I’linj, xvii i: 

drop-net (drop'net), it. 1. A kiinl of light 
cross- woven hict . — 2. A net. suspended f rom 
a boom and suddenly* let fall on a passing school 
of lisb. 

dropper (drop'er), ?/. [(.drop + -erb] 1. One 
who or that- wlmdi drops. S|M*uticalb - (*o A giasa 
I ii he with an clast m tap at om < ml ami a '.mail orifice at 
flu* otlici, foi ifiawui^ malupud amt <*\pi llmu it in (Iio]»s. 
apipetti Also dio/ipinu luhi (h) A rcHpni^-maclnm* that 
deposits the ( uf pt am in pivcls on the gimnid so tailed 
to distin^insh it limn om that inciely « ills, oi cuts ami 
hunt i Si c r. n pi i 

It caiini s a W < <-!( un i to huiKh to si » binall guaui henig 
(‘lit with a ihoppi i or a si it-iakitiK i* aj.ci 

Sri. A nor., !S S., I A’. 

(i ) \mouj: Mm ist ^ . a dcs< ending bhoot produ< cd by si’cdlmc 
bulbs of tulips mst« .id ot a r< m wal ot tin hulh upon tin 
i, iilic.il ])lat« , as in tin* later method id icpiodm turn 

2. In luumttp u brancli or spur connecting w ith 
the main hub* • nearly the same as fctdn\ ex- 
cept that the latter more generally carries the 
idea ol an enrichment of the lode w ii h which if 
unites. — 3. A dog which is a cross between a 
pointer and a setter. — 4. An artificial fly ad- 
justed to a leader aboxe the stretcher-fly', used 
in angling. Also called bobber and drop-flip 
See irbip 

And ohseiv* that if your i/mppni . he larger than, <»r 
even a i larca as vmir Mretehei, vmi will not he ahh to 
tluow .i good lim 1 WnlUm I’oniph n \n^h > u not* 

dropping (*lrop'ing), V . [< M Ik droppinajr , < 
AS ilropiniif, a dropping, \erbal n. ol dropmn , 
dro]>: si‘*‘ diop y /\J 1. r i’he act of falling in 

drops ; a lulling. 

\ ( mitmu d d nppinn in a xcry iaiii\ d.’iv and a ■ onteii 
time. worn. in .m a’ k. l*ro\. \x\n 1. 

2. That which drops or is dropped: generally 
in the plural. 

hike * ‘ilt< i droppiwjH into milk Slink , Hamlet, i :> 

All t In* < 'omit i ev is o\ el glow tu witlitiei* , vims v drnp- 
pi )i'/.s i old imiallv t nt in th tin it drass. t<> weeds h\ lc.ismi 
of the laiu'km* 1 of tin* ^rmimt whnh would somn he 
amended h,\ p«»o*l huMhaudiv 

('opt John Smith 'Inn ’liavrls 1 VI 

Speeifleallx — 3. pi. Dung: especially said of the 
dung of fow Is : as, t he droppums of t ho henroost. 
— 4. In (jla.ss-inafi'i nip om* of 1 he lumps or glob- 
ules formed m tin* glass by tin* glazing of tin* 
cla\ *'4»\*‘r of tfie tin * 1 1 ing-v**sse| uud it^ coin- 
binalloll Wit ll tin* \olutiliz.ed alkalis, j in mule 
id i *'. t litis tm un d mi tie < "\* i diop into th* niolti n ulass 
ill tin Ve-S(‘I l eiidel U»u it di h . t U < 

dropping-bottle (drop' mg lint it u. All instru- 
ment foi su]»id\ mg small (juan! it n*s ol w’at«*r1o 
l»*st-tub*»s, etc.; an (‘duh'or.it oi 
droppillg-t.ube (drop'ing-lubi, u Sam** as 
tii nppt r, 1 ). 

drop-press vdrop r ]»resb n. A swaging-, stamp- 
ing , or l orgmg-maohino hu\ mg oit her a r**gular 
oran intermittent motion, it i*.. .s.-oti div a pown- 
h itu iiii*i im >v oil hi t w 4*en \ ei 1 n al muh - , and d« 1 1 \ ei mg a 
(hadsttoki h l . i w < dill l limn its i.w u w» urld m wi ieht 
• mnhim d w it h p<<w 1 1 ln slinph in.u him s tin WMjild l.*- 
t .us* d ahox r t he .m\ ii l*\ baud hy lie an- . a arm d, and let 
tall, hut as tie -i ma< hints are wa 0 till of lahm tht \ 
have l.i eu 1 lie' 1\ oipei M*detl hv pow • i m e him s in which 
tie weight i*. i n^ed I >\ a st i ap w muel o\ < i a tl i um. «>i 1 > x 
‘V UihmIi II *dat pit *•■( d hetw<*ell two jtUll'V- lt\n)\injl r 111 
"ppositetliuitiiMis.nl hv direct emmet tem with a wu.st 
on a thsk wheil Tin weigtit i*v either u leased at any 
point of it- path hy smut simple device emit rolled hy a 
lever within vieh of the opeiativi’s liand m toot, oi it 
ih set mis P\ the movement of the disk It a spring is 
lidtiposttl hot ween tin w tight and the lifting apparatus 
what i v ei its form, to ahM»th lie r« • oil, vt u i ill. d a thud 
.stinfu htimniiimn pii^it In the (hop pit -si emnloyim; 
a stiapol idle i littim; d* vice tluil is ieleast d at di<‘ will 
td the Opt l ato], (hi blows .ue niteimitti Id While tie 
i lUdii ction with a w In 1 1 is et. tie hlowi au* nculai 
and niufoiin so loin; as the , lathme wmks Ml ilmms 
shaped troin hoi metals <m a dtop p.ess smh a* small 
piris ol lii.e Jt'... ire **v*led dn-n nn Turin 'I he di"p- 
pies.s Is sometimes « allevl simply pruss*, ami stum times 
drophamum It should not he imifmmded with the 
M’impimr pi«*ss whnh, while it !•» allied to the (Imp-press, 
dltlcrb essentially m its manner of working. 


Drosera 

drop-ripe (dro]/ri])), a. So ripe as to be ready 
to drop from the tree. Darien. [Rare.] 

The fruit waB now drop-ripe , we may say, and tell hy a 
shake. Carlyle y % Misc., I\. ‘.'74. 

drop-roller (drop'ro' ler), u. 1. Same us drop- 
bar. — 2. in press-work, an iuking-r oiler which 
clrojis at r**gulat.ed intervals, w ith a supply of 
print ing-mk, on the distributing-table or dis- 
tributing-rollers. Also known as the ductor or 
d actor-roller. 

drop-scene (drop'sen), a. Same as drop , 9 (*•). 
dropseed-grass (drop'sed-graR), w. A nam** 
given to species of S parabolas ami AJahleaben/ia . 
drop-shutter (drop'shut/cr), a. in phoUuj ., a 
device for rendering the exposure of a plate* in 
a camera very brief: used in instant a, neons 
photography. The most simple form, ills" known as 
tin qudluUne nhnttei, ami the one that give*. ;i name to 
all oihet appliances of tin* kind, consists id two opaque 
pieces, t ach pierced with a hoi* , and mimmcd V slide 
one over tin otlici. One ot the pietcs is litted o\< i t lit* 
lenx-tuhc, and w hen the ojienums in the two pice* s ,ue in 
line, the simttet admits light tv* the camera. When it is 
desiieil to make aveiy shoit exposure, the movable slide 
is l. lined till the opening of the tube is closed. On let- 
ting tin slide fall, the opening in it passes before that m 
the llxiil pie< e, and lor an instant light is admitted to 
tin pl.ite behind tin lens To aeet lei, 'it* the lall ol the 
slide, v.uioiis devil es an used, ax spi mgs or elastic bands. 
Impiovi d diop bind t * rs hu\< the Joi m ot n*volv mg disks 
actuated by springs, ct* , or that of tlaji-shutters (ontiolled 
hv a fiUdimatK device, ft* ; and m mauv the opening is 
made to takt* jilaee * ec* ntneallv, oi tin holes m the sJiut- 
ti is are tut of various shapes, w ith th* object ot dish di- 
nting the light, and gn mg 1 a great*'! volume of light to the 
foiegiound or the lowi i [tuition "f tin pietuie, which is 
liatuiallv not so well light, d us the higher portions 

dropsical (<ir<»p , Ki-kaI), u. [< dropsif 4- -ir-u/.] 

1. Aflccleil with dropsy ; incline*! to dropsy. 

l.agm in* towaids his lattci end giew dropsnal ami in 
aetiv* Walfioh, Anecdotes of I'.unting, 1\ i. 

2. bh'sembling or partaking of the nature ol 
dropsy. 

dropsicalness (drop 'si kal-ncs), a. Tin* state 
of bcjngr dropsical. Jiadii/, 17l!7. 

dropsied (drop'sid ), a. f < dropsy 4 -/*/-. ] Dis- 
eas<*d ax it h di'opsy; unnaturally swollen; ex- 
hibiting an unhealthy inflation. 

When gn it additions swi II, and v nine m«ne 

It is a diopsn it honour Shut , Mis Well li ;; 

dropstone (drop'stoii), a. Aslalactitic variety 
of caleite. See sla/aefifi. 

dropsy l dtop'si ), a. [Karlymod. K. also dvnpsie ; 
< Mh. dropsip diopfsye , abbr. b\ aphen*sis of 
ydiopsH, bifdropsa : see hifdropatf ] 1. In iaed. y 
a morbid accumulat n»n ol waten lupiid in any 
cavity of t lie body or in 1 lie tissues. See edema, 
anasarca, and ascites. 

And lo a man syk in tin diopmpe was bifor. him 

M mht, l.uke xiv. 

Hut the sad Dropsie fierzeth it extream, 

'Jill all the blood bi turned into lleam 
Sulre.sti j , ti ot Du llartass Woks n , r Ihc Furies. 

2. Iii hot., a <lisease in succulent jilants caused 
by an excess of water. — 3. In Jish-culture , a 
disease of young trout, jtefon* tin i. >. >*i sac is gone 

the 1 1 out ate often aMictedwith a swelling over the sjk , 
win ii .i nn nihrane joiiuv, swells out, and is tilled with a 
w .iti l v substane. Mi incision is sum* times mud* in the 
swilling to let old tin watei Also c, died hln, s nrlhmr 

drop-table (drop 'la ' 1>D, v. A machine for 
lowering weights, and (‘specially lor removing 
tin* wheel’s of locomotives. 

drop-the-handkerchief (drop ' t in* -ban*: ' ket- 
ch it ). a. A children’s gam*' in which one plav er 
lia\ mg a handkerchief drops it behind am one 
ol tli*' others, who are fonued m a ring, and 
tri**s to escape wit bin the ring before being 
kissed. 

drop-tin (drop'tm). a. Tm ]ndv enzed by 1 ic- 
ing drop])***! into ami ter xvhilc m*‘lt*'<l. 

dropwiso tdrop'wl/!, adr. [< dtop -4 -a me. ] 
After tin* manner of drops; droppmgly ; l>y 
drops. (Rare.] 

In mini ownluiv palms I . nil d tlu* '•piing 
I’lut g'.itlu i d tm kliiig dnipmsi fiom th* 1 deft 

r J\ niu/son, Meilmaml \i\n*n. 

drop-worm (vlro])'werm), a. The larva of one 
of many insects. Spi i dU .ill> - *<*) <M an\ geometini 
moth Also tailed sjmn ivonn. inch norm, meumnun- 
U'urnt, etc. (M Of Thpndoph nn epheuieiertonm * Alsr» 
eallt d hitii'i-irorni and hinjarorm 

dropwort (droji'wert), a. An Knglish naim* for 

the Spiraa Fdipeadala. False dropwort, an \mei- 
ican t»H*k-munc for Tiedi man nut tereti/olia, au umbelhfei- 
ous plant of the Atlantic States Hemlock- and water- 
dropwort, common book names for species ot LEnanthe. 

droschka, a. Same as tlroshky. 
drose, r. i. S**e dro.:c. 

Drosera (dros'e-rii), a. [NL.. < Dr. Apnntpbc, 
d**wy, < (\ibnnr, dew, water, juice, prob. ult. ( 
tSkt ) lira, rtin.J A genus of ]>lants giving 
name to the order Drosera era’. There aie about 
100 bpccieH. lound in all partb of the globe excepting tin- 
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drove 


Pacific islands, ami most abundantly in cxtrntropical Aus- 
tralia. Their leaves are covered with glandular luurs, 
which exude drops of a clear glutinous fluid that glitter 
in the sun, hence the name lit intern, and in laiglish sun- 
dew. These glandular hairs retain blind l inset Is that tom h 
them, and other hairs around 
those actually touched by the 
insect bend over and inclose it. 

Tin* evciteineut ot the glands 
induces the sect et loll ot a di- 
gestive fluid, undei the opeia- 
tloii of which tile null Hums 
nitrogenous niattci ot the in- 
sect is dissolved and uhsoihcd. 

Theeoinmon I'.iiropeun species 
liave long ha<l a populai repu- 
tation ns a icniedy tor bronchi- 
tis and asthma 

Droseraceae (dros-e-ra'- 
s tj-e), m. pi. [NL.,< l>ro- 
sira 4- -f/mr. [ A natural 
order ot* polypetnlous in- 
sectivorous herbs, grow- 
ing in marshy localities 
in temperate ami tropi- 
cal regions, having their 
lenves mostly circulate i 

in vernation ami covered sundew j.'tundt 

with numerous gkimlw- 

lar viscid hairs, of the t> genera, I Maseru (which see) 
is h\ far the hugest. Ol the otlu is, human is chaiaetei- 
i/ed 1» v having iolineeoiis petioles healing a two-loin d lam- 
ina which i loses « 1 1 1 1 1 * k 1 \ win li tom lied, and Aid nmi mitt 
l»y ha\mg pit< In i -sh.ipi d leaves See cut undei Daman 

droshky, drosky (droslT-, dros'ki), //.; pi. 
droshkas, thoskirs (-kiz). [Also written tlrozh- 
ki , etc,; = F. droschki — 1 ). drosch/.c — Dan. 
droshc ~ Sw. dmsha, < D. dmschke, a droshky , 
cab, etc., — Pol. dm~hLa* ttorozdiha, < Buss 
droJtht (— Lillie Buss. dmy/t/.y), a droshky, 
dim. of (trogi, a carriage, a hearse, prop. pi. ot 
drag a , the pole or shaft of u, carriage. Not con 
invted witli Bliss. domt/g, :i road ( = Fol. dmt/a 
— Bohem. draga, dralia, a road, < >Bulg. Ser\. 
draga, a valley ), dmi.dnrozhha ( > Pol. domziiha ), 
a 1 1 1 1 le road, though t he second Pol. form simu- 
lates such a conned ion. J A kind of light four- 
wheeled carriage* used in Bussia and Prussia. 

Tile dmshk \ pi opt i is w it hou I -i t <>p. ;u id < misists ot a, kind 
ol long miriow hem Ji, on whnli tin pawngi e- r ide as on 
a saddli , hut the mum is now apple d to \.u ions kinds of 
vehicles, as to tin i oniinon euhs plvm.' in tin stmt* ot 
some (lu mini cit n ., 1 t< 

Dtas/m -. tin smallest lam.iges m tin woild, unit 
Hledgi s on w lieils with dines like old women in -»w 
cm w lied hats ill id lot u id tic dli -sing gown- hut toiled timn 
their tlnoats to tin n lc et. A ./ < /Ian , Itus-ia n 
drosnet* u [MB : see (boss. | Drees; dross, 
drosometer (dm-soni'e-ter), //. [< D r. A/mt ' 

dew, 4* /er/m/, a measure. J An instrument 
for ascertaining; the tpiaidily ol dew thal eon 
ileuses on :i body which has be» n exposed to 
the open air during the night Tt consists ot a 
ha lain e, one * III) of wliu h is 1 ill liisln d w ith a idute lilted 
to lecem the dew, and the otliei with ii weight pioteitt d 
from it 

Drosophila (dro sof'i-lab a. [NL.,<Dr A/mniu, 
dew , 4- i ,u/tn , loving. J A feints el tiles, o) the 
family Muscithr, one species ol which, Dio. so- 
phtla tiara (the yellow turnip leaf miner), is 
very destrudivi (o turnips, tin ma^cols filling 
into I he pulp and pn»du<iiic w In I isli biist i rs on 
tlie uppei side /). n tilin'- alt.icks potatoes, 
drosopjhore (dros'h-lor \. n. [ x < 3 . ^utrau , dew , 4- 
-oo/io< , ( n/fii/i. bear ) A de\ lee lor spra \ ini’ 
watei into air to increase its humidity; a kind 
ol alonu/er 

dross (dros), n. [Early mod. E. also diosst • < 
ME. ihossc, earlier < ho \*, < AS. dm. s = Midi. 
dnts = Ml), dmt s, dregs. The more eonmmn 
AS. word is htrost u ( or ''(trCm n), always in sy n- 
copaled pi. thosnn (or hbos/m) t All), dmes- 
snu, D. th or sem — Mild, druse _iO||( i. husana, 
trusua, (trust no, dnisina , Ml ID. ih list nt , t trustor , 
drusscnc, < HID. also truosana , ft uosena , h nnsiun, 
t ruoscu , (frunstt no , M11D. / most n , tfrutm nr. D. 
t fruscu ), lees, drej^s, < dritistnt (]»p. drort u for 

*drostn) — ( )S. tfrto^an — Norw. drjttsa Doth. 

driustfu (E<f. tlrusru, ete.), fall: sec tfn.vJt, jiml 
cf. (fro.:t , dmtrst 1. Defuse or irii}»ure or foi- 
t‘ip:n matter which separates from a, liipiid and 
falls to the bottom or rises to the top, as m 
wine or oil or in molten metal : sediment ; lees : 
drees; scum; any refuse or waste matter, as 
ehatl ; especially, and now chiefly, the slag', 
scales, or cinders thrown off from molten metal 

<hdd and sillier elensi th ham of lion dms 1 tin* fun |>n 
tie lire | A tn r<n linrli p 12-1 

Drnttsf »*f rmdalh m-oiihih , ///ow ot ioim..i'ii- i 

ballum, riiteum , i/ro -si ol l\ltln win !«• ol h\ t Im iih iiiii, 
ruseulum. /'/. .#///</ ' /‘m r , p lTi 

Sonic seiimd tin d/twv** that fnnii tie nu tall came, 

Some htinl the nndti n owjc w itli l.itlh - gn at 

Sjii’li'i i , i 1 ’. i) , 1 1 Ml .*li 


2. In galvano-clrct an alloy of '/.ino and iron 
formed in the zinc-bath, partly by the solvent 
action of the zinc on the iron of the pot. but 
chielly from the iron articles dipped, and from 
the dripping off of the superfluous amalgam 
as t hey come from the bath. If. II. Haiti . — 

3. Figuratively, a worthless tiling; the value- 
less remainder of a once valued tiling. 

'tin woild s glory lb hut thufts mil lean. S/» nsi r. 

Tin past gam eac li in w gam makes a loss. 

And >t.sliid.i> .s gold lo\e to-dso makes tiras* 

II tlhnm ,1/iir/is. halt hi \ I’.u.nlisi , III. It) 

drOSS (dros), v. I. [< dross, n.\ To remove 
dross from. 

Ihnssmuxs pi i foinied w ith a huge pei totaled lion spoon 
oi ladle tin ough the open mgs of w Inch the fluid /me i me 
oft, w hih th< dioss is tet. lined. ]»aeki d mtosliallow moulds 
mi as tn Ini in slabs ot about scmmiU live pounds weight, 
and in tin. mini is iisualb bold (<• the sum Kris and letin 
ei s w ho gain the /uu it contains i it hi l 1 *\ distillation «u 
l>^ special pali nled pioeednres. 

11 II II ahl, i hihanoplastie Manipulations j> r>”i 

drossardt (dro-'nrd), n. [<.]). dmv aturd, AID. 
thossw )! (with necom. term. - atnd , -an I Ik 
~ard\, eurbei AID. drossatt , D. (host =.<)Fries. 
drusta = Midi, tlrnwh AIL. dnf'i^atu s), tint! - 
~rlt , tfmczt h , (basic, ({rush , Ijt i. dufstc — Ol It 
*truhtsa~o, Iruhsa tt, hutsazo, tiuhsa;:;o, AHID. 
truhtsejt, 1)uhts<v..t, It ochtsavc, Iruhstv't , h uch- 
sc:t\ (}. // ucltscss — lcel. dtollstlt Sw . dial 
tsat, drtr.tl , dm I, tlntfs = Dun. dto'-f (< Lti.b 
nil officer whose duty it was to set the meal on 
the table o| lus prince or sovereign, u steward, 
sen or, grand mastei of the kitchen, hence m 
extended use a steward, bailiff, constable, pre- 
lect, chief officer, nppur (as best shown in 

(HID.) < <)HD. trait I (— < >S. tit u/tl — AS. <h //It f, 
tln/tf), flu' people, multitude, company, follow 
in«: ( sec tlnt/lil), 4- OI ID. v/ a ( = AS. sa la, et < . : 
sec co/sfl) one who sits or settles: the com- 
pound njipar. ineanunr orig. the ollieei who as- 
signed a prince’s gpiest s or followers t heir setits 
:i t !n.ble. Less prob. tin first elemtmt isOlID. 
huh I, a> load, draiiL'lit, provisions (siltm to J! 
drajO, tit aut/hh ), the In. iiieamng- of the com- 
pound suiting then its (h-m known actual use, 
one who sets flu* meat on the table. J A stew- 
ard ; a bail ill ; :t pr< feet. 

Tin n is . . a dnt'saitl nt landmtvh n< n tin-, pla< • 
(In w limn 1 g.iM an l.vcmpi.u *•! h I, Ap«»h»g\ ) \ « n i|< 
mi i uni t«i t.]»i ak w ith some «>t tin tin nd- 

r> nil 1 1 .IM I. in II >11 01.1 > t. 

drosself (<lros'el ), it [ Also written dm tl, per- 
haps the same as dntlchcl, uppnr. ^ Sc. (hah It, 
tit ctt'li ~ E. dutch"* loiter, delay: see tit *ch". | 
An idle wench ; a slut. 

't hat will li tin tine • * 'pi! d, tin (hunts 
1'ui i\cr m jt v l>Minin In- \:issals 

,s [,ii ( hi lludihtas III i 
Now dwt |- e« h it *<>->. ( in In i glass 

Hut in i, Klhion s Knglaiui, i\ t.’ 

drORSer (drosb i), n. See the extract. 

'I In wiightid .so mm w t.ddi pii-snn'iuii JiLiiiiist an 
ot In t w on Id e.msc tin lit mh lino 1 1 to Im ml, hut till 1 - c pi • 

\ flit* »l ht t III HIM lit loll ot II oil 1 1 .1 lll> 1 Ol (// n\,i / whl> 1 1 

ilnidi tin table- mto -.I ts tUass inahna p ! ’• 

drossiness < tiros' 1 -ries ), „ The <|unldy <•! stall 

of beim; dro^*-y ; ioulne^s; impurity 

lln tut nuts n| .dilution hi me lilt ant hut t • u lin> <• 

1 1 oin < >iu i ,u 1 1 1 1\ ih us ./ nr . a li : -ot t < li ll toi t In i in pi t 
Mi >n ot ( tod sown .tani)i .nnl iniaei i:<-nh W oi I I > 

drossless Mh'osdes ), r/. [ / r/;ess f -// ( Free 

trot 1 1 dross 

drossy (dro-' | ), J ; dm s 4' -// 1 | Eilo dros- ; 
pertaining to dross ; abomnjing with dros--, oi 
waste or wort hles.s mat « rial, a pf died to rm lab, 
and tiL-uiativi ly to of In t things 

so dotli tin tu> tin -I’li'. >• "old n lint 

sii ./ Jhiin 1 ininoi ta! ot .soul hit 

\ w l i in in lil.i ;i um.iI it fin* i . i an g‘itlu l gold mil ot 
tip >/i»< k t \oln-ii' 1 hlfmi Ah op.cMln a |> *1 

M.iro nmi c nt tic -.iiii> Imi\ that I know tin thn u 
jim i|. i it - on S/ml, 1 1 amh t \ 

’I hi In ut ii-toi •! .tud (tined ftmn «//«».. -</ n.it in < 

Now li ml- tin In i don i ol a n» w hoi n i li atuo 

(pnn h I nnhh ms ii I . 

drot idiot), r. / Same :is f/nif’, 

droud (drnud ), /?. [ Si*. . t »ngp ii obscure. | 1. \ 

codfish Janittsoit. 

’I Im li li .in nwtul halt n gmiu :i Im n md In .m sun! 
tn • hi eg» i I ha n t In ih mnl' t In t ‘itlgi i . hi um 1 1 ■ *iu \ I at 
i hillmv and i u)il< t n (h in < :i pn ■ > 

Ilhu Ln mnl , Mn't , lmn J - *o p '**.*» 

2. A kind of watt h*<l box for- cat citing herring' 
Jamnstat. — 3. A lazy', lumpish person. Jama - 

S (Ot . 

I oik pltlt d In I lic;i\\ li mdlill ot mii h .i il i inn 1 

(, 'alt \ mini . <<f tin I'm i ,h |> <■ 

drought. A Middle English lorm ot the preterit 
of dt an . 



drought 1 , drouth (drout, drouth), V. fin the 
lirst. form (with th altcrr'd to I, as also in height , 
htghl, highlit), < AIE. drought, drtucghf , dru$t, 
dm, I ; m tin* second, t he more ong. form, early 
mod. E. also drougth , < A1E. thought, thuhllt , 
diot/lht. thualht ; \ .\S. thugath, drugoth ( = ]_). 
drnog It ), diyiiess, < drygc , ong. *<hug< (— D. 
dual t/), dry : m*c (It//. Ihoulh is tlm.s etpiiv. to 
(hu-th ( which form is occasionally Used, like 
nanu-lh, et«.). Ihoulh is etymologically the 
more correct spelling. Both tor ms have been 
tn concurrent use since the AIE. p« nod, but 
dt ought has been the more common. ) If. Dry 

11CSK. 

\\ ith tin ihomt/iti' nt tin d.iM -il]* dne wan 1 tin Hmc- ’ 
Mmt, Atihan ( V. I, 'I s j 1 n. 

I lit 1 \ s j », -.n\-. ( Jesnei , 1 * \ n ismi ot In t • \i i i dllm 
ilnni'iht i-. jKimintid itial hut that mu \-p n dialer 
than :i in »t 1 1 « i 1 load not < nh/rnri 

2. Dry weather; want oT rain or of moisture; 
such a. continuance ot drv weather as injuri- 
ously’ atfeets \ egef.at ion . imdm ss. 

A\ tci ri ( }i;it \pnlh w it h Im slimu , , soofi 
Tlie thou/iti' id Man h hath pi im d ti> tin ionic 

( 'hnui't i , t ien I 'ltd to » '1 , 1. "JH 

In a tlrtnothf tin thasM < r ejitai es er\ . 

And gapi upon the gatlu i *1 < loads tor ram 

Ih n<I‘ ii Annus M iiahtln. 
In tlie dust and ihnitlh of I melon lih 
She ninvis among ni\ mmoii- ot tin lain 

I'liuoisnii, l'.dwm Muni:). 

3. Thirst ; want of drink. 

A s out , w lnt-ic Ut unth 

\ i t -.1 .u >‘i all.n 'd st ill c\ es the i m 1 1 lit M it am 

Mil tun, 1* 1 .Ml til*. 

*1. Eigurat i\ ely , scarcity ; lack. 

\ a 1 1 1 n iht o| < In nt i m w i iti i s < ansi 1 1 :i deal I It ol ail lus- 
tm\ fulltt. 

drought', u. \ dialectal form of draffl , draut/hl L 
droughtiness, drouthiness (drou'ii-nes, -thi- 

nes ), n. r rite state id being droughty ; dry- 
ness; andtiess. 

droughty, dr outliy t< hou'ti, thn.o 1. Char- 
aetei i/.ed l>y « 1 > ought , dry . 

oh 1 mu tin < imu I- wet p o\< i th\ deetn , 

\ i t not mu drop 1 ill tiom th\ tlninnhht i yes ' 

Ihnnhni, r \ In haioii- Wnis, ii. 
W In n tin man of liml < .ills to In 1 l > h h tin a little 
w.iti t it w.i.imia-w mt m : o </. mi. thin a season 

hr llal/, l.lijah 

I In -mi ol Athiaifhi, Miiiinu i w e - liming on the 

In. ith h It /hum lilt < hill < ll o| J.Hg , XV. 

2. 'rinrsfy'; <lty ; reijuit inp think. 

h t In Im tin i \ i an 
lAlnlnt in* Mipfdn .da ‘ tlum misl 
W ith I ast i ii • s \\at< l w ch thv ( limn/fiti / thloal 

/‘/oh /is 

A n> t it Im 1 1 ho w Smitei .loimtn , 
til at u 1 1 lit , tl list \ , ll ninth'/ Cl oil n 

hut ir , 1 .hi i o shunter. 

’I In r* 'in eapit il points in the m emid | pu t nn | which 
ih jin Is tin ( misti i nat imi t Mated in a \ illag* mil mi dis- 
■ o'limg tin siiii It alt iii,lv dli and tin limisi tail of 
,t t mi* I // i 1 1-. ton u i- Suttnnhnt Jin ..lull S, l s( >.'» 

'tin iii-tn polite tan would it In i imirul Philip and 
1 nmi < and dunk nut tin n ipn -limi and disi us* till tin y 
win ihimi/nf again Mi tin /.<// s\ 1\ ia -, |,o\ . i s, \h 

drouk, drook i drbk ), r. /. [ Sc , < M E * droulnt, 
ilmnltau (mm* tl muit tt tut / ) , loci dt a/ ml — 
I);iti tit ul. to, lie (how tied: sei thoun, where- 
tin /. is lost in 1 hr u | To dtetjeh: wel lltof- 
oughly . A 1; o th nu I. . 

\ lid e,. In tt.olv tin f if In i mil 

I i i it l nil/ (hi t . iV\ I 1 1 1 1 oi 

u I I). \\ . al \ I'll IK I O low 

droukeningf, droukniugt, «. [ME . .ibo7/<m/ ( - 

mg.\ tlmnl.in, Jtoaltnu.t Iremdi h i <1 out, J 
1. A shun Im ring : .-lutnbir; n do/t. 


\ i I 1 t \ m a e 1 1 1 1 1 u n \ t in . il i mi/, in ii" hi ini i tin day 

li.l.nt. I I hull,, nno V Ul II -lit I oi Mr at! I ih to 
| \\ M ip. 1 • -I Win lit ) 

2 . \ ‘-woo ii 

\l|i tin i . n ii fin , i 1 on mi 
I , , . 1. f ' >1 ll, ■ ,ln.nti.iii, .ll. .1 

//■>/>/ /,.„„/ < | I, I j 1 1 III 

droukit, drooket dm'kii. ken, /> a [l*p <»i 

7/ve//,, (|. \ | I >ii tidied j Sent < Ii j 

tin h I II dim' on I w.i u ml in 
\l \ ih mil il ill. I< i M i \ i I • n 

l.i" u 'I .ill, Oh ri 


1 in i iiif ■ t- I an - .uni tin , h.nlli h II Hit*- n n w it- i 
I w a pun ihm'/il I j l.i I to 1 1 ii 1 1 a \ t 1 1 win n tin \ i am out 
/•. in, i..a / nn, 1 \;7 


droukuingt, " S(*(‘ dmuU nna/. 

droumyf 1 dt oii'nii i. e [E. dial i De\ on- tnre ) : 
d 7/ mu h/ j Troubled: tut bid muddy. 

| n .t pm I i .ten. .<1 Cat din- t-. ‘-i 1 on Im and 

r • of/liji tat I- tie t ml to h ). II. ill nil nn w it» t 

I i. . i \<P im- - mh nt o< It ai mil/ n <> 

drouth, drouthiness, ete. Se. (trough ! i e? ( 
drove 1 . I'riteul and obs(d< te aild (halt etal 
j»asl j»ar l icph <J drn < . 



drove 

drove- (drov), ??. [< M E. ( Irore , earlier dr of, < 
AS. draf, a drove, < drtf/tn (pret. /fraf), drive: 
see drtre.] 1. A number of o\on, sheep, nr 
swine dn veil in a body ; eatt lo driven in :i, herd : 
by ext rnsnni, a collodion or crowd of other 
animals, or of human beings, in motion. 

oj tin »i.sf I ill I ninth 1 , 

(toil iii.hI' t tie j»i u)tlc that In <|u< lit tin W.itn , 

Alnl ul all hat t III 1 ) ->( 1 1 1 1 t hr sf ulihul u r/i wo % 

That haunt t In Mil* ami l> ill *, and I towns and Gum* 
Sitter" ft #. tl id f Ml hart a- \\ r< k 1 t 

Till- son rub in I m a- , w it li all 1 1 mu hnn\ i/mih, 

Now to tin lliuoll 111 W.lVM lllg mull |I i IIIUM 

Ml/to/I, I < mills i JJa 

\\ In tv f//inv , as at a (it \ g:ib , ma\ pu*M 

J)i tr nt .Inn n. i) - Satin , 

2. A road or drive for sheep or call le in droves. 
[Great Britain. | — 3. A narrow channel nr 
drain, used in the irrigation o! land. [Groat 
Britain. | 

drove** (drov), r. /. ; pret. and j>p. drort/f , ppr. 
dractn//. [S»\, usually in pp. /hor/d ; prnb. it 
secondary form (after dror/ J, /iron”) of dim ; 
cf. 1>. dnjrt n, drive, also engrave, emboss.) In 
niasoun/, to tool muchly.- Droved and broached, 

a phrase applied In w I u k t hat Inis In en III st i iiiil;Ii hew n, 
and Mien haded < lean. Drovod and striped, a pin . mi 
apple d tu w ui k that M hint i*mgh tuidi d ami t In n luinn d 
into shallow m ooves or sti ip« -■ with a hall <>i Ihree-ijuai 
tet inch i In -.1 1 h.mm tin diu\i >1 mli istn i . jnumim nt. 

Droved ashler, sm adder 

drove'* (drov ),n. | See d/Y//'H*, r.J A chisel, from 
twoto four iueln*s broad, used in milking droved 
work. 

drove 4 1, drevet, >. f. [AIK. dioreu, dirmi , < 
AS. dir fan (I or ' /frofiau ), t rouble, agitato, dis- 
turb (the mind), < >S. di/ibfu/m =. MLG. dro- 
wn, LB. d> (H'i n M I), drocrcti = Olid, truob/m , 
truobeu, Mild, hiiobni , trurhen, d. Irnbvn, trou- 
ble, — Sw . h/ -/tr/d'ra — Ban. Ix-dron, grieve, 
troulde, rr doth, drobjon, eaus<» trouble, excite 
an uproar; connected with the adj., AS. /fr/il, 
etc., troubled : sec dron/. [ To trouble ; afflict; 
make humous. 

Wi lthi his lit 1 1 uh|e*. and d/iu e„ 

Unui/iob, 1’iiek u| ( ’uiisi lenei , 1 1 !Ot». 

drovent. All obsolete and improper form of 
» limn, past participle ot dim. 
drover (dio'ver). n. ( < /it on ”, n., 4 -rr'.J 1. 
One who driv es eat ! lo oi sheep fe market ; one 
who buys cattle in one place tosell in another. 

The temple iU* If wii. piuhmrd inlu :i ilm n| thieves, 
and a iemh*/MMM ul hivh i l > and .//**/« /.«, 

Smith, Sci nn in*. Ill 'll 1 

2f. A boat driven by tin* wind: probably only 
in 1 he passage <*it ml. 

Hr \\uk« 

And saw In «/# »•#*# * « 1 1 1 \ « alum* Ihr sli* aim 

S/» /us. / , I'. 1) , 1 1 1 v 111 *V 

droving' (dro'vmg), n. [< /Iron” 4- -m/d . J 
'Hie oeeupatioii oi a drovm'. ( Bare.] 
droving ’ < di o' v mg >, n. I Verba 1 n. of drorr /*.] 
A method ol hewing the faces of hard stones, 
similar to random-tooling oi boasting. See 
/iron”', r. Droving and striping, m stow -* uttmt, 

Ihr iiDi k 1 1 1 e with tin tin .1 ul h tlluw p.n.dh 1 t hannrls 
ui glome. .ilutir Hit IriiJlh ut ,i lum’li le wn Mom* 

drovyt (dio'vih if. (Tim roe mod. form would 
be ''drooni = K dia 1. di urji, di nn //, t hick, mud- 
dy, overcast id. di nn , a muddv riveit, Sc. 
droirn , moist, muddv, <( AIK. /iron/, dmn, tur- 
bid, muddv. < AS drof, dioji (rare), turbid, 
muddy, also troubled (in mind), — ( >S. d robin, 
di uobln — l ). di orf, if rot rn/ — All Ah th on , I A J 
drur , dron =z <Hl(J. trnidn, (J. iinbr, troubled, 
gloomy, sad : see dron | 'I’m bid. 

Hr Is like tu ill hills that St kith 1 .it In l t . I ill \ likr dm" / 
watrr ami tnnihh than lot t • > • 1 1 1 1 1 k< watn nt tin with 
that is i In i i 7/i/ m > > . I* ii sun ,s 'I ah 

drow', /. [ K. dial., v a r. of ///•//: see dnj. J To 
dr\. t fio^r. [ Bro\ . Kng. ( Kmiiooi ) ) 
drow'* tdrou b tl. I Sr . , appal, developed irom 
tin* adj. dnuro , moist, mist v . > Ih di on/, <j. \ . j 
A cold mist; a iln/./.hnt* shower, 
drow'* idrouh n. [Sr., alsti tioir, var. of troll-. 
(’f. dioll . J ( Hie of a diimniltive eltisli race sup- 
posed bv sup< rstitioiis people m the Shetland 
islands to reside in hills and caverns, and to be 
curious art ihcei s in iron and precious metals. 

1 hiliiu ’ihitiil tin link til it jilted « li.illi wlmhall in 
om edt • kiii • w w,5- wiuiuht 1»\ in 1 nnlhb ailid hut h\ 
tin /h m Mu 'uii‘1 ini s.*.e*i rl tin u t n < i in 

,s. utl I’natt \ 

drowglltt, h An obsolete form of dioni/ht h 
drown clronnh r [ Karl> mod. K. also droun ; 
< M K dmn in n. dmn in n, cont i . ot carlierf/n/wc- 
uvn, drinirn mi, < ONorih. drnnrnio (--r Icel. 
drnhno __ Svv drnnkno — Dan. dndmt, intr., 
drown, sink, _ AS. drum man ~ OlUJ, trun - 
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kanfn, drunJcanrn, Vieeomc drunk, he drunk), 

< AS. drunrvn , pp. oi dnuran , drink : see drink. 

< T. drench^, drown, and droid;, of same ult. ori- 
gin.) I. infra ns. To l»e suffocated by immer- 
sion in water or other liquid. 

() I .uni * im tliom-’ht what pain it wa.sto Uroirn > 

SJittL., Rich. HI , j. 4. 

II. trans. 1. To suffocate by immersion in 
water or oilier liquid ; lienee, to destroy, extin- 
guish, or ruin bv or as it by subni( k rsion. 

’Jhi’ a.i (annul t! t •urn nn I swum, ere I < oiihl recover 
the hJiim , Im jiml-thn l,\ h:iniies,oM iiml on 

Shah. , 'IcinpiHt, iii. i!. 
I fn 1 I w« < p Jipnee ; hut vvlien s the Rood, 

Tin toniiiit ul no tom t<» dmivn my fault in? 

lima, am! Ft , Kni^hl ot Mall.’i, iv. iJ. 
I lr\ d in Wine tu </ mu>ii the mmlity Out* ; 
lint wine, alas, was (>\ 1 tu th I'Tin 

Cn win/, 'J’lie Mi.stie.ss, The Inrurahlc. 
T he hai ley is then steeped too much «n , as tin* maltster 
( \pn sst s it, is dinmint. Thaahia;/, Jteei (turns.), ]> list. 

2. r fo ov(*rtlow ; inundate: as, io drown land. 
Tu dt w r t lie h(»V( iei”ij lluwi i, and drown the weeds 

Shah., .Muebeth, li. 
If it | Hie i-turm | had i out nuicd long without y shift mg 
of \* wind, it is like it would have itroinn d some paite of 
y w eiintrie. Jlmd/oid, Plvmoiilli rhmtution, p. 337. 

Tlie trembling peasant ««•* s Iuk count i\ round 
(’oveied with temi»ests, and m oeeaus drowned. 

Addison, The Omipaigii. 
A win* is said to he drowiud when the vvutei m the 
channel h« low it ishiglni than Us eiest 

Hindi me. Steam fhigine, fc 137. 

3. Figura,tivcly, to plunge deeply ; submerge; 
overwhelm: as, to drown remorse in sensual 
pleasure. 

ltolh man and child, both maid and w lie, 

Win d mien d in pride of Spam 
i t hoi n Ft ramus Fall (Child .s ballads, A II. U'J.T). 

M\ pnxate voiei is drowned amid the seiiatt 

Add non , Cato 

To drown out, to force to collie out, leave, etc , b> influx 
ot watei , dim out hv tloodmg or l*v teal of diowinug 
( 'billon tlshed, liuuti d, laid tl aj»s loi foxes, | and J dt owned 
oat wood i tun k-. S Judd, Slumaiet, i 3. 

drownage (drou'naj), n. [< drown + -o//r.] 
The act of drowning, farh/fr. [Bare.] 
drowner (drou'ner), n. One who or that which 
drow ns. 

‘Mu noiiis) of d\se and nude- is wciisoine idleness**, 
i neiuv ol \ n tin , diownt r of void In . A s chain, Toxophilus. 

drowse (droit? >, r. t . ; prof . and pp. draws/ d, ppr. 
drowsinif. | Also /trow ;.* . formorlv drousv, dron;.r, 
prob. < A! K A dionsi n (nof found ), < AS. / trusan , 
drnsian , sink, become slow or sluggish (rare) 
(— All), dionsin, slumber, do/a*; el. lAl. di mi- 
st n, drnnsrtn, slumber, /trims/ n, low, as a oovv, 
drawl in speech ), < drrosan (= (Jotli. ttrms/m, 
etc.), fall: sec dn^lr, dr/ns, <iio;t.\ To be 
heavy w ith sleepiness; lie half asleep; hence, 
to he heavy or dull. 

He dioirsrd upon lus cum li South, sei inmis, ]\ . 7s. 
I.i'l mil \uin pi ml( in i , deal es( dinuxt.iu ]iiu\« 

Tin Hamtul «»1 «i 1< akv Viisi Tnumson, iTnuess, it 
In the pool drowsed the i attic up to thou knees 

bowi It, Si i haunial, i 
- Syn. 7>u.’( , Sin ndn I , i t I S»‘* sb i /> 

drowse (drou/A, a. | \ tfiowsr, i .] A slate of 
somnolency ; a. half-sleep. 

Rut smiled on m a dromi ol ced.iw Hnncni nn. 

Mam a von « alom* the street 
\nd heel acanist the pavonn nt n home, tmist 
Then diowsi I'ennnson, (icunnt 

Ih unicorn* look, Hu n s* ttted into hu dnorsc auam. 

L. Wattan, I’.en-ilui, ]> l*Js 

drowsed (drnu/.d), a. 1. Sleepy; ov(*rconu* 
with sleepiness; drowsy. 

I hei .mu su drowsed that it itspnuil :m ,e r on\ of exet- 
t ion to kt i p Horn tumiihtiv ol) im Inn * 

tl 7’h ///»»/, Binds ul the Saracen, p 'S7 
2. Heavy I com somnolency' ; dull; stupid. 

Tln’l e ti»‘l it it sleep 

t-iisi luinnl nn and with soil oppnssioii sci/cd 
Ml dmw ( / ( li a Milton, I*, i. , Mil. *•'»'» 

drowsihead, ». s<*,* iimwsi/h/ad. 
drowsily id roll' /I -lib adr. 1. In a drowsy man- 
ner: sleepily; heavily: ns. In* ttmirsih/ raised 
Ins head. — 2. Sluggishly ; languidly; slothful- 
ly ; lazily. 

thoiC'dir tin humu-ts w;i\«- 
On lift that was so * hast* .uni tan Prized 

drowsiness tdrou'zi-nes), n. 1. Sletqiiness: 
disposition f** sleep; lassitude. 

’I m lik* tin* umrmmme oi a -tri am which, in*t x;u\imr 
in the lall. caiM*‘s nt tti’st :**• utlon at last diow.no ss 

// den lissax un l>iam. P.»*-*-v. 
H* liorc u, • against drow^imsi and level till his iuast**i 
w as piuiiuniii » d coiiv ah steal Maemdau, Hist, lam , v n 

2f. Sluggishness; sloth; laziness. 

Drowsiness shall cluthe a man with ra*p». t’rov. xxiil. -1. 


drudge 

drowsy (drou'zi), a. [Formerly also drousie ; 
< drowse 4 -//!.] 1. Inclined to sleep ; sleepy; 

heavy with sleepiness. 

Ii rows ii am I, and yet cun rarely sleep. Sir /». Sidney. 

They went till they earn*; into a certain country, whoso 
air naturally ti inied to make ouv drowsy. . . . H**r** Hope- 
ful began to ho veiy dull and heuvv ot sleep, wheroftm* 
In* said unto Chi istian, I do now hc^in to pmw so drowsy 
that I can seareelv hold up nunc eyes; let us lie down 
line and take one nap. 

ltnnyan , ITBnm's Progress i , Rnrhautcd M round. 

2. Resulting from or affected by drowsiness ; 
cfiaraef eristic of or marked by a. state of drows- 
ing. 

The md around the hostel tiro 
Their drowsy limbs r*-( line. 

Scott, Mnrinion, ill. 2(S. 

Mv h* art aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
M> sense Keats, Ode to a Nightingale. 

3. Disposing to slei*]); lulling; soporitic: as, a 
/frowst/ couch. 

The hoarv willows waving with the wind. 

In drowsy murimus lull d the senile maid. 

Adit i son. 

Tlic bowl with drowsy juices Dili**) 
from cold Kgj ptian ding** di-stilled 

Addison, ltosanioml, iii. 3. 
1 hat** to learn the ebb of time 

, Trom j*»n dull st* »’ple’s drowsy ehime. 

Scott, h.’ of the L., vi. ‘J4. 

4. Dull; sluggish; stupid. 

I would give you a drowsy i elat ion, for it is that time of 
night, though 1 culled it evening. Donne, Letters, lxii 

Those inadvertencies, a body would think, even our 
author, with all bis drowsy reasoning, could nevei have 
been capable of. Ilji. Atterbury. 

drowsyhead (drou'zi -lied), V. [Ill Spenser 
drtiwsilie/l ; < / tr/iwsi / 4 - head .] Drowsiness; 
sleepiness; tendency to sleep. [Archaic. J 

A pleasing land of drowsyhead it was, 

Ol dieaurn that wav** before the halt shut eye. 

Thomson, Castle ot Indolence, i. G. 

These hours of drowsihead were tin* season of the old 
gentlewoman s attendance on h« t brother 

llawtho i m , Seven Gables, iv. 

drowsy-headed (drou'zi-hcd Vd), a. [< drow- 
sy 4 head 4 -i d-. ] J laving a sleepy or slug- 
gish deposition; sleepy-headed. 

droylet. r. and n. See drod. Spenser, 

droze, arose (dro/), r. /. ; pret. and ]»p. droze/1 , 
]»|»r. dro.7in //. [ 10. dial., also freq. / irosfe ; prob. 

connected witli dross and drowse, ult. < AS. 
ifr/dsan, fall: set' dnzzte, dross, drowse.'] To 
molt and driji down, as a candle. (I rose; Haiti- 
w/IL [Brow Kng.] 

drub (drub), r. i . ; ]ir<*t. and pp. drubbed, ppr. 
/frnhfitn//. [A ppm*, orig. dial, form (= K. dial. 
( Kent ) drab for *drob), a var. or secondary form 
of A hop, *dnp ( K. dial, dri/p and drib: see 
drib”), beat, < All*k /trepen (pret. drop , /trap, 
th/tpt), strike, kill, < AS. /tr/ pan (pret. *t(rtvp, 
drep , pp. tlr/ipen, /trepen), strike, — B(l. drape n , 
tfrapeii — 011(1. trejfau. All 1(1. (1. tref/en, hit, 
touch, concern, = Icel. drepa =■ Svv. dr/ip/t = 
Ban. dr/vbe, kill, slay (cf. Svv. drahba, hit.).] 
To boat with a stick; cudgel; belabor; thrash; 
bent in general. 

(‘upturn Swim iuuic to know the business, mid inuri *1 
all; undeceiving tlu* General, and diubhma the Noble- 
man Ijaut/nn, \ o.v ageb, I. 30‘i. 

Mils! L be di ubb'd with broom s1n\**s'' 

Stride, I,\ ing Jxiver, iv !. 

A * 1 1 1 1 1 1 ) 1 1 Hawke tins < ome up with them (tin F»eneh| 
and d i ubbed them heart ih 

tjotds in it It , Ciiiz* ii wf the \N oild, \i , e*l. note. 

It any of the under otheers behave so as to piovoke th** 
]u*o]i)(‘ to th idi them, piomot*’ tlmsi to betid oll)e**h. 

FiaiiUm , Autobiog , )» ill. 

drub (drub), «. [< drub, r '] A blow with a 

stick or cudgel; a thump; a knock. 

Rv setting un iiulortnnute mink <»u their followers they 
liaie exposed Hu in to uimunduhh* di ubs and lontusjons 

^1 ddisun. 

drubber (drub'er), w. On** who drubs or beats. 

Tlie-r fwo w**ie sent, (oi I in no J>i uhhrr) 

Prior, The Mice. 

drubbing (drub'ing), n. [Vi*rbal n. of drub, t\] 
A <*udgtding; a sound boat ing. 

drudge 1 (druj), r. t . ; pret. and pp.drud/jed, ppr. 
dru/T/pu/j. [X AIK. dru/j/j/n, work bard; said to 
bo of (^dtic origin; cf. lr. dru/jmrv, a slave 
or drudge, dru///nreaehd, slavery, drudgery; 
but those forms are prob. of K. origin. (T. 
dru/j a drudge. Sc. /tru//, pull forcibly, dru/j, 
a rough pull, K. dial, dr up, a timber-carriage, 
dru/tp/~, a large rake, as a verb, harrow, = E. 
/tredpe H The word is thus prob. ult. < AS. 
dra/jau, E. draw: see draw, dr/i/j,dredy/^.] To 
work hard, especially at servile, mechanical, 
or uninteresting work ; labor in tedious, drag- 



drudge 

ging tasks ; labor with toil and fatigue, and 
without intorest. 

Ho iirofrcth liia servyae 
To dnajrjo awl draw* 1 . 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1 f*f >fi. 

Fair nre your Words, us fair your (’arrisig*- ; 

Let mo he five, dr inly e you in Marriage 

Prior, The Mm 

(’an it he that a power of Intellect so unmeasured and 
exhaustions in its range has been brought into being 
merely to di ndye for an animal existence? 

Chan m n y , Perfect Life, p. lf»S». 

drudge 1 (druj), //. [< drudge 1 , v. See drug-.] 

One who toils, especially at servile or mechan- 
ical labor; one who labors hard in servile or 
uninterestiug employments; a spiritless toiler. 

Another kind of bondman they have, when a vile di udue, 
being a poor labourer in another country, doth i lmosc ot 
his own flee will to be a bondman among them. 

Sir T. More , Utopia (ti. by Robinson), n S. 

I can but wait upon jou, 

And be your drudtfc ; keep a poor life to solve you 

Fletcher , Humorous Lieutenant, in L’ 
How did the toiling o\ his death deserve, 

A dowinight simple <1 endue, and born to serve’ 

Drmlen , l’ythsigmvun Philos , 1 177 

drudge- (druj), a. [E. dial., ult.. = dredge n . ) 

1 . A largo rake. Ilallnrell . [ Pro v. Eng.] — 2. 
A dredge. 

drudge- (druj), r. t . ; pret. and pp. drudged , , 
ppr. drudging. [E. dm!., ult. = dredgt t, / . /. j 
To harrow. HalhweU. | Prov. Fug. ] 

drudge :{ (druj),//. [Origin obscure.] Whisky 
in tiie raw state, as used in Iho manufacture 
of alcohol. [U. S. J 

drudger 1 (druj'er), it. A drudge; one who 
drudges. 

drudger-f (druj'er), //. I \ iii'. of dredgt' i ~. ] 1. 

A dredging-box. 

To London, and tin i e among other things did look *>vi r 
some pietim s at ('ad« s Pa m\ lions* and *ii*l esiriy hone' 
a silver drudner loi mv < uphoaid ol plutv. 

Films, Ihaiv, 1'eb *», inn.'i 

2. A bonbon-bo\ in which comfits (dragees) 
are kept,. 

drudgery (druj'er-i), n. [< drudgt 1 + -try L] 
The labor of a drudge ; ignobh*, spiritless toil ; 
hard work in servile or mechanical occupations. 

One that is a bone III*' world and its dnuhnru and an- 
nul pull dow ne bis thoughts to tin* pelting businesses oi 
it [hM 

liy. Earle , Micro-eosmogiaplue. \ High-spirited Man 

Those who can turn then hands to unv thing hesidi.i 
drudnery live well enough b\ then imliistn. 

Dainjnet, Yov ages, TI i. 141 

Paradise was a place of bins, . . without, drudueru , 
and without, sorrow. Lnehi . 

-Syn. Labor , Toil , etc See work n 

drudgical (druj'i-kal), a. [Irreg. < drudgt 1 4- 
-/C-//T.] Of or pertaining to a drudge ; of tin* 
nature of a drudge or ol’ drudgery. Carlyle. 

drudging-boxt (druj'ing-boks), it. See drrdg- 
intpbox. 

drudgingly (druj'ing-li), adr. With labor and 
fat igue ; laboriously. 

drudgism (druj'izm), n. [< dr ltd (ft 4- -/*/«.] 
1 )ruugery. < ' drlylc . 

drueriet, drueryt, n. Same as drury. 

drug 1 (drug), it. [Early mod. E. also drugg , 
drugge (ME. drugge w, droggts , is doubtful in 
this sense*, as in the only passage cited (Chau- 
cer) it alternates with dragges , stomachic com- 
fits: see dredge -); = (3. drogc , drogut * = Sp. I'g. 
it,, tlrogtt, < OF. drogue , E. drogue , a drug, 
mod. also stuff, rubbish, < I), d rot hi = E. dry : 
“ droot/lit icttrrt’j d rough Irtiyd , drooghenje (dry 
wares, dry herb, * druggery ’), pliarmaca, a re- 
mit t.a” (Kilian, who explains tliat, “drugs vio 
leutly dry uj> ami cleanse the laxly, but, afford 
it, no nourishment/’); “ tfroogtm, gedroogde 
kruydvn nt wortels (dried herbs and roots), 
druggs ” (Sowel). See dry.'] 1. Any vege- 
table, animal, or mineral substance used in 
the composition or preparation of medicines; 
hence, also, any ingredient used in chemical 
preparations employed in the arts. 

Full ivdy hadd*- he he a j»» *t « *t*.n*i • *s. 

To send him diaum .s i\ai dioyi/i drum/rs) ami Ins h tu.i 
ries. 

For vein* of hem made oilier loi to wmne 

('ho net I, lien Pud. to U '1 ,1 l'i, 

2. A thing which ha* lost its value, and m no 
longer wanted; specifically, a commodity that 
is not salable, especially from overproduction: 
as, a tlrtttj in tin* market (the phrase in which 
the word is generally used). 

1>* ad tin \ lie. 

As these wvtv turns when lovsiltv s ,t ilnm. 

And zeal in a subordinate too i heap 

And common to b* saved when we upend life 1 

Ilrowmny, King ami liook, II. 230, 
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drug 1 (drug), r. ; prot. and pp. drugged, ppr. 
drugging. [< drug 1 , //.] I. traits. 1. To mix 
with drugs; narcotize or make poisonous, as a 
beverage, by mixture -with a drug: as, to dno/ 
wine (in order to render the person who drinks 
it insensible). 

Tin* hu i f cited grooniH 

bo mock their charg** w it h Manet,: 1 ha wdrayod then 
]m seta Shah., Maiheth, 11 l! 

2. To dose to excess with drugs or medicines. — 

3. To ad minister narcotics or poisons to ; render 
insensible with or as with a narcotic or anes- 
thetic drug; deaden: as, he was drugged and 
then robbed. 

A soiiow h ei ow n of sort mw is H-ntt-mheimg happiei tilings 
Ihutf tin memories, lest thou learn it. lest th> lieai t be 
put to pioot Tt n n mini, Lovkslcy Hall 

W itb i«Im Ibon. thus nilgai -coated, thev li.ivc been f/i ao- 
ymo Hi* jmbin nnudot tln u s*ctit»ntoi nton* than tlmty 
.'•‘ills Lincoln, in KiiMiioud, p 14a 

4. To surfeit ; disgust,. 

\\ itb pie, ism c ih nya d. In almost long *1 foi ■woe 

Umon, riulde ilaiohi, i (S 

II. ui trails. To prescribe or administer drugs 
or medicines, especially to excess. 

Past all (he *los* r, «,f y«nu di nooino do* (ol*- 

/> ./on^on, \li hemist. li 1 

drug-f (drug), ii. [See tirudgt bj A drndgi*. 

ILuist thou, like us, 1 1 *uii our Hist swath pm* ( * *i* *t 

The sw « <1 *|*‘m *•« <- i hat the la n I wmhl alloids 

'J’o siudi as nun the passn «• *// mt\ **f it 

Fieth (oiiiiiiainl, ttaai wouldst Jiav* )dmig«l tin self 

In gt’iieial not Shnk , 1 *a A , n *. 

drug*’ (drug), n. Same as drogue. 

drugged, r. i. A M iddl<* English form of <h ad<i < 1 

drugged, n. An obsob tc form of drug *. 

drugger (drug'er), u. [< drug + -til <’l. F. 
tlrogntttr , Sp. th ogni ro.\ If. A druggist. 

I'raternitu-saiuleiaiiiiani' s l uppime ol - as ui< i< liant 
hill's* s, « oil* ‘tig* t*l ih mnn r pin s|i lalis, lulls I* Mil A * 
Linton Anal o! M » I , To the l«’e ul* » , p t> 

2. One who adiniuisfi rs <lrugs; especiall', a 
physician who doses t** e\ci ss. / huigltson. 

druggermant (drng'ci-man), n. All obsolete 
form of dragoman . 

\ oil ih wioenmio ol h*a\iu nmsl I attend 
\oiu ilitumig pun « is ' Jhnitin, l>*m .m hast i.ui 

Plt\ >oll was not th no no man at Lahel 

I’o/it , sat n os ol Donut , n w . 

druggery (drug'er-i), //.; pi. druggene . s ( i/). 
[< OF. th'oguera , F. diot/aent (cf. AT I >. drou- 
ght njt ), < drogue , drug : s<*e dried and -< /’//. | 1 . 

Drugs collectively. | Kare.J — 2. A druggist's 
shop. [Humorous.] 

drugget (drug'et ), H. 1=0 di*H/utft = Kp. I'g. 
th agio It' — li. draghellu , < F. drogue / , drugget, 
formerly a kind of stuff half silk, half wool. 
Origin unknow n. There is nothing to show a 
connection with / triad.] 1. \ coarse woolen 

mat eria.1, felt ed or won n, either of one color or 
pnut(*d on one side, and used as a. protection 
for a. carpet, as a carpel-lming. or, especially 
in summer, as a rug or carpel,, generally cov- 
ering only (In* middle portion of a floor. A 
finer fa.bre* ol flu* same sort is used lot lable- 
and piano-covers. — 2. A striped woolen or 
woolen and cotton fabric, commonly 1\\ilb*d, 
formerly used in some parts of (front iinfaiu, 
especially for women’s cloihmg 

lb is of . i Ian * ompl* \i«»n huht hn*wn l.mK h.ti l , li.t \ 
inc on a dal k hiow'ii In*/* t ojit *1* mi bl< Im«m 1**1 < o i • ,u li 
sid* , with hhx k buttoiM and hnlionhol* ,, ,i light dnm 
net waist* oat 

Ada rtim an nt, I *<>.; ( M.ih «»lm’^ Mannco- and UietoniH 
|ut I ondon in 1 st h (’« ut ) 

'I In v lip* ilauls| w<i\«‘ tl»t it tnlts t*>i Miiiiiuci, ami 
Toiuh 1 * I ( s *M ri runner* Pm w mtci wrai. whnh .uc Hint 
to hn\e lt***i< pi <*] mi c* I w it li \ in* i ami to hav< Ihchs*. 
tollgh .is to 1* s|st th< si i ok* ot * -wool 

C Fllou, <n iL’iii!. ot Lug Hit , j* II* 

druggist (drug'isl i, »/. [— MI>. d rough >-,/ z- I\ 

dnn/utslt (appar. Infer than t lie E ); u^thntd I 
-o,t. ] 1 . ( )m* w iio denis in drugs : one w liose o**- 

cii]ia1ioti is the buying and selling of drugs. 

'I liis iif\\ * ot put ut ion i.t di // an i l . h:*- 1 i nf lain* d t In hi IP 
of |mMl‘lllt\ .111*1 JMI//I* *1 til* 1 (‘olp’g* ot I *1 1 V -I* I.UI- Willi 
di-i.ists im w In* h I iii \ ii* if Inn km ,i n <m *« "i * hi * 

Toth l No 1 W 

SpemficaJly — 2. One who compounds nr pr« 
}inn s drugs accnrdiug to timmIicu) prescript nm 
an apothecary or pharmacist : a de-pciis'iic 
chemisl . j F. K.] Chemist and druggist ■■ 

- /„ miJ 

drugSterf (drii'»-'.sfer», /#. [<diag 4 :.///. | A 
druggist. 

I Jn\ plac* 1 Inn luini t* i att-itli’M i p**t Ii* ' ,i r i* -> itii< 
e, tin ph\ sin. in **i Hi* mhiI.iIum 1 1 ■ • .//*/■/ a / *#! th* 1 ■* ., i \ 

> null . W *M I. I l’ 

druid (drb'id), //. f= (l tint ah — F dnndt 
»Sp. Pg. druida = It. drutdo, < L. tlruida. pi. 
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druida \ also firms (ft»m. dniias ) ? pi. dr u ides (usu- 
ally in pi. ), = Hr. OfHuAi/c, a druid; of Old ( Vltic, 
origin :< Oil*, tlrui, gen. dntttd, dut . and acc. 
thuid, nmn. pi. and dual druad , later Ir. and 
( laid, tinea, gen. dneitih, a magician ( L. magus); 
also Infer mini, drmdh — W. dertrytld (orig. nmn. 
*ttryir), a diuid. (T. AS. //;//, a magician, < Olr. 
tine, a magician. The \Y. form shows a forced 
simulation of AY. th nr, nn oak; so L. dnetltr 
was thought to be connected w it ii ( Ji . d/ur, a tree, 
esp. an oak t = Ik In < ) ; but t Ins isguessw ork. (’f. 
Olr. tlair (gen. dartteh), dam (gen. dani, dartt) 
= (M3uel. dtur = NY. dar, an oak. ] 1. One of an 
order of priests or ministi rs of religion among 
the ancient ( VI ts of ( uiul. lint. a in, and Ireland. 

T'lu- * hi* t scat - ol l he < 1 1 unis were in \\ ah s, |‘,j ittaii> . and 
tin* legions utouinl th* tmxlciii Dn iix an*l rhaitiis in 

i i.iint The (luilils.iie b*lu\**l to lia\* poKs* sm**| .some 
knowledge of geoinetn ii.dm.il ]iluloM)phv, < t* T hey 
snpci intended i li <* altaus <*i nligion and uioialitv, and 
jieiloimed the olln t* of pidge.s Tie oak is said to have 
lepicM'idid to them the on* suplcnie (tod, anil tile mis- 
tletoe when glowing upon u tin <1* p« nd* n< c ot man 
upon him, ami t In ■ \ aemidmgly liehl these m th* 1 luuhest 
v r Herat ion, oak-gioves he mg I le-n pin* * ->ot w oi ship They 
Ul e said to have had a * oimuoli Mipri i*n w ho w as »>le* ted 
li\ a mapMity ol \**t*s Ikmh then own memheis, and who 
cii|oyed ills digmtv loi lite Tin dinnls as an *n del , sil- 
wa\s <*p|i* ise«l th*‘ Romans, tint wen ultimately exunni- 
nut * d h> them. | \ er> eoniimmlv wnlti n w iih a * apital ] 
As those lh uni', taught, w hi* h k» pt the Ri itisli i lies. 

V mi dwi lt in daiksonm gloves there < oun.s* llmg with 
spl lies. JlraiUun, J’o|\ olhlim, 1 Ta 

Thn Religion was govern*! by a sol t ot Riiistsoi Maui- 
( i.ins * all *1 Ih noli < ti mn t lie (beek uaim ot an < H\e w hub 
In* lli*\ had in gnat* 1 len ience, and tin Misslefoespe- 
* iall\ glow ill tin loll Milton . Hist I’.lig , 11 

2. \iaj> | A member of n sociclv culled the 
United Ancient Order of Druids, founded in 
London m 17^1, for f lit' mutusil benefit of Hie 
im mbers, mid now counting jiumeroiis lodges, 
culled glares, m America, Aiisf ralia, Hennuny, 
ct<*. — 3. In eiiloni , a kind of saw-flv, a h\ ine- 
liopleruus insei I oi flu* family Ten thn dinehe . — 
Druid’s foot,, a Ill* point* *1 lignie su pp* is* *1 to haie had 
mvstn it in* .iiiiii j among tin dinnls, and still in u->* in 
*■ < <i 1 1 < * ]).n ts *>t I m - >p* as ,i * h n m 

druidess (dio'id-cs), II. [~- \\ druidesst ; as 
th aid 4* -as..] A female druid; a druidic 
prophetess or sorceress. 

Th* Dninhs, Ji.e oil* ml* *1 !ha\*n in giving way to 
l*>\* Tin Ann Conn, IN' 

druidic, druidical (dro-id'ik, -i-kah. a. | < dried 
4* ie, -te-td. | (H or jM*rtaming to tin* druids: 
as, di mdieal remains. 

'I Ik* Inuid follow* d him, and smlil* idv we an* told, 
.still* k Iiiiii with a drunln waml, oi a* < *u *lmg to *mi* v*i 
m»n Hung al Iiiiii a 1 utt <>t ii.issomi whuli In had pr*»- 
liollln ed .i tli’uulo ii! in* autahou tit nnn , Vie linh.l \. 

Druidical bead Sam*- a .«*/*/. , aom Druidical cir- 
cles, the natin popnlailv given to « nrh s loimed ot huge 

ii pi ig Id ‘-lone-', * *mi - i 4 mg m s* * n i * 1 * as* h ol a sing !*> round, 
in of hei s ol ->* v * i a I n minis, sind < on* < id i n , from the sih- 

ii i i i ) it i< *u that tin v win dimdnal plan 1 of won- hip, 

I hoie'li tin'll is no hu tin n nt | >n,ot that the vvus tin ii *1* s- 
1 in.it i<*ti Th* iiid'-I * * leln sited dmnlieal cm I* m Lnglsind 
a that ;d sioiuiieiie* m Wiitsiun Druidical patera, 
a name giv»n n> bowls, nnmnoiilv ol sion* and usmillv 
with on* list 1 1 < 1 1 * , loiiiut iii 1 In M* oi Vlsin and i Is* vv In ie, 
ami imvv thought to hsiv* be* n used sn lamps Similar 
how Is are still in us* toi tins pm pox mth* I'aim islamlh 

druidish (dnU id-ish), a. [< tlnttd 4 -isJd.] 
Pertaining to or like tbe <lrmd^. 

druidism (dro'jd-iziP ), v. [ — J\ drmdinne — Sp. 
Pg. th'itelisnio ; as time/ 4- -/vw/."| r Ul i«* religion 
of the druids; 1 he doctrine**, riles, and cere- 
monies of the sacerdotal caste of the ancient 
( 'elf ,s. See dried, 1. 

Stilt til* gn-sit and < si pit si I ..l.iret ,.f tin u (tin Ssiv.mis | 
W < M slop \V * 1 * tukt 11 ll Hill Ih anil m 

limit Nlunlg ot I ng Hist , i 'J 

T In ii l* lignin (that ot tin nmn nl I’a ilom 1 w se la an! 
i in , a 1 1 < I lb if am I- *anl lo hav* Inin I In pat * lit .s* at ot 
th it Miid S a I Cica /, , 1 la 1 olis.t , p ‘JX 

druid-Stoiie tdioLd-sf'*" I, n. Same as gray - 
in Ha r, 

drum 1 i drum), n. {Laily mod. 1\. al.so thuuum , 
— Dan. h annm — Sw. huiuma (* f Ir <*ael 
th mud. (. L ), a drum, <' I>. ham Id* tiumiui 
< i h aiuua dial, finunia, It mum , h'onnn , 
ihannu, late MI1U. h innna , hnmlu th inula , 
ilrn nmn , h mn, a drum i a K*» in <lnn mm. Han 

timuh S\\ hmuhi , '' I> hainnnl <» (lalll- 

nn /, Inrun t h al-o thnnniaf, Mll<* hmuiiel, 

h I'ni/n f, lh anifn l, h mm J* (lllilul "ll 1 . 1 I'hllti 
*•;* i with \1 1 { ( » . h mu nn , h mn In , ( ) 1 1 < « . h inn ha, 

hinnfia a 1 rump hump* I m ah mn/i t a ml // mn- 
f,t 4 . ll t Inis a pp* a t s tfnit thnnd and ninu/H 
an* nit. id •uli**,il, ihoiipli applied 1 < * unlike m 
sflllllietil* n ll* 1 ill V * t ho list |s |irn|| ill;* loth* 
i supposed i iiiiif.il i v < origin *d tin* mini''. S* * 
thnnd, I ! 1 \ musical instrument o| lie pel 

<m m\i * la-* eoidsling ol a hollow wood* n or 
metallic body ami a tij’litlv strelclu’d head ol 
membnuic winch js struck with a stick. Three 
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principal forma arc used: (1) cylindrical, with one head 
and an open bottom, usually called a tambourine or 
Egyptian drum ; (2) hemispherical, with one head, usually 
called a kettledrum ; (3) e.vlindrieal, with two heads, one 
of which can be btruck, as in a side-drum or snare-drum, 
or both of winch can be struck, as in the hass drum. All 
these forms aie used to some extent in orchestral music, 
hut tile kettledrum only is important, because it alone can 
he perfect! > tuned. Orchestral drums are generally UHed 
in pairs, and tuned to ditferent pitches. Tile third form 
in all its varieties is much used in military music, prin- 
cipally to emphasize rhythm. 

1 would wish them rather to he chosen out of all partes 
of the real mo, either by discretion of wise men thereunto 
appoynted, or by lntt, or by the drum nui, as was the old 
use in sending foorthe of colonyes. 

Sj tenser, State of Ireland. 

The drummes eric dub a dub. Gascoigne, Flowers 
Your nether party fire must, 

Then bout a Hying drum. 

Hattie of Philiphaugh (Child's Hal lads, VII. l.’it), 

2. In arch.: (a) The solid part, of the Corinthian 
and Composite capital, otherwise called full, 
vase , or basket. (/>) tine of the blocks of nearly 
cylindrical form of which the shafts of many 
columns art* constructed, (c) An upright, mem- 
ber under or above a dome. — 3. In much., a 
term applied to various contrivances resem- 
bling a drum in shape. Npecillcalb <") A cylin- 
der revolving oa an avis for t ho purpose of turning wheels 
by means of belts or bands passing round it {h) The 
barrel of a crane or windlass (e) A cylinder on whiih 
wire ih wound, as in wire-drawing (d) The gi hiding eyl 
Older or cone ol some mills. (/*) The cast-iron case winch 
holds the coiled spring of a spring ear- In ake (./) A eh 
oular radiator for steam or hot air , a stove-di inn oi steam- 
drum. <//) In water-heaters o» steam boilers, a ebambei 
into wliieh heated water is made to How m outer toailord 
room foi other bodies of water iiom parts of the boiler not 
so near the the (h) A steam-tight ea.sk in which punted 
fahiicM are submitted to the action ol steam to li\ the col- 
ors (/) A washing tub tor cleaning lags m papci -making. 
( j) A dotfer in a cat ding machine 
4. In a vase or similar vessel, that part of tho 
body which approximates to a cylindrical form. 

— 5. In aunt, and zoiil. : (a) Thu tympanum 
or middle ear. (/>) Tho tracheal tympanum or 
labyrinth of a bird. See tympanum, 4. (c) One 
of the tympanic, organs seated in two deep 
cavities on tholirst, abdominal segment of cer- 
tain Jlomoptera , and said to be used in produ- 
cing sounds. Kirby /. (d) The largo hollow hyoid 
bout' of a howling monkey. See My ee time. — 6. 
A membrane dt.iwn over a round frame, used 
for testing the delicate edges of cye-inst rumen ts. 

— 7. A receptacle having the form of a drum, 
ortho quantity packed in such receptacle: as, a 
drum of figs. — 3. Mdt t., a party accompanied 
by a drum sent under a Hag of truce to confer 
with tho enemy. 

I bclime I told j on of l.ord John Drummond sending a 
drum to M ude to pt oposc u < artel 

Walpole , betters, II. 2 
0f. [With allusion to drumming up recruits.] 
A fashionable and crowded evening party, at 
which card-plnying appears to have been the 
chief attraction; a rout. Tho more riotous of 
such assemblies were at \ led drum-majors. 

They were all three to go together to the opera, and 
thence to Lady Thomas Hatchet * dium 

fielding, Tom Jones. 

All your modern entei tainineiits, louts, itninn or as- 
Renihlics (folds m it h. The Goddess ot Silence. 

10. An afternoon tea. Also called kettledrum, 
with a punning allusion to lea-kettle.— 11. In 
tchth., a name of several schemed fishes: so 
called from the drumming noise they make, 
said to he due, in part at, least, to the grinding 
of the pharyngeal bones upon each other, po 

The salt w at ei drum. Dommias eheomis, the hugest < if the 
Scuvnidtv. laugiug hum 2o to iieui Ij UK) pounds in weight, 
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ot a “livery-mat color when adult and with mi morons 
barbels on the chin It ranges along the Atlantic coast 
of Hu 1 l luted States fiom Floihlu to Massachusetts. It 
feeds much upon shell flail, and i*. ven destructive tooya- 
tei beds (tn The fresh water drum Hajdodinotus f/run- 
nirns, a smallci tlsh than the foregoing, without barbels. 
It is an inhabitant of (be great lakes. and of the Mississip- 
pi river and its larger tributaries Also called sheepshead. 
(A The branded dtum, or beardless drum Seuma orellata, 
the redtish of flu* south Atlantic and Gulf States It is 
recognized b\ tin black “pot margined with light color 
forming an ocellus on each side of the base of the tail-tin 
It is a gaiue-tlsh \ allied for the table, averaging about 
10 pounds in weight, but soinetnues attaining upward of 
40 pounds. Also called organ-fish, red-horse, spotted-bass, 
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red-bami, sea-bass. See cut under redfish .— BftSS drum, 
a musical instrument, the largest or tho drum family, 
having a cylindrical body ami two heads of membrane, 
the tension of wliieh inay be altered by hoops. It is struck 
with a soft-headed stiek. It is commonly used in mili- 
tary hands, and occasionally in full orchestras. Formerly 
called long drum.- Beat or tuck of drum. See beat 1 
Circulating drum, in water heaters or steam-boilers, a 
chamber disponed to receive a How of heated water in 
older to afford room near the heating Biirfaee for other 
I todies of water from parts of the Iwiiler remote from the 
fire. - Double drum, a former name of the bass drum.— 
Drum of cod, a large cask or hogshead, containing from 
MK) to 1,000 pounds, into which the cod are packed tight- 
ly and pleased down with a jack-screw and shipped. 
Drum of the ear. same as tympanum . — Muffled drum, 
a drum having the tord which is used for carrying the 
drum over the shoulder passed twice through the cords 
wliieh cross the lower diameter of the drum, to prevent a 
sharp sound, or to render the sound grave and solemn. 
And our hearts, though stout and brave. 

Still, like mujfled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

Longfellow , Psalm of Life. 

drum 1 (drum), r. ; pret. and pp. drummed, ppr. 
drumming. [= 1). trommen = tromme = 

Sw. trumma , drum; also freq. E. d rumble, q. v.; 
from tho noun, but felt to be* in part imitative . 
See drum 1, n., and cf. thrum' 2 .'] I. intrans. 1. To 
beat a drum ; bout or play a tune on a drum. — 

2. To boat rhythmically or regularly witli the 
fingers or something else, as if using drum- 
sticks: as, to drum on tho table. 

He drummed upon 1ns desk with his ruler and medi- 
tated H'. M. Laker, New Timothy, p. 254. 

There was no sound but t lies d nt mini ng at the GciKnul’s 
Hngeis on ins sw oid-hilt 

(J. H . C able , Old (Teolc l>ayB, p. 2hl 

3. To beat, as tho heart ; throb. 

I f is dm mint no heart cheers up his burning eye, 
iliH eye < ommeuds tin: leading to his hand 

Shah., I.uereec, 1. «13f». 

4. To attract recruits, as by the sound of the 
drum; hence, in the United States, to sue for 
partiza ns, customers, etc.: followed by for. — 
6. To sound like a drum; resound. 

This indeed makes a noise, and drums in popular ears. 

Sir T. Hrowne, iteligio Medici, 

8. To produce a sound resembling drumming: 
said of partridges, blackcock, and oilier birth). 
It is done by quivering the expanded feathers 
of the wings. 

Tho bird | snipe 1 never drummed except when on the 
stoop, and whom ver it performed tins munu-uvre the 
quill featheis ot the wings weie always expanded to their 
utmost width, so that tho light could be set n between 
them, and quivered with a rapid, tremulous motion that 
quite hltnicd their outlines. 

./. (}. Wood , Out of Doors, p. J71. 

II. trans. 1 . To perform on a drum, as a t uno. 
— 2. Aldit., to expel formally and accompany 
in departure with the beat of the drum: often 
used figuratively, and usually followed by out : 
as, t he disgraced soldier was drummed out of tho 
regiment. 

\ sold i ei proved unworthy was drummed out 

Lowell , Tempora Mutantiir. 

One by one the chief actors hi it |the prosecution of the 
AVhisky ftiugl were called hetoie the lines, despoiled of 
their insignia, and drumnud out of tin* administration 
eainp. A. .1. Ait., t’AXIll 321 

3. To summon as by beat of drum. 

Hut, to confound such time, 

That drums him from Ins sport, and speaks as lout! 

Am lu.s own state, ami ours -’tis to be i bid 

As wo rate boys. Shah , A and C . i. 4. 

4. To force upon the attention by continual 
iteration; din: ns, to drum something into one’s 
('ill’s. To drum up. to assemble as bv beat of drum; 
assemble or collect bi influence and exertion, as, to drum, 
up i eei nits oi ciistomci s 

drum- (drum), n. [< Ir. and thiol, dnnm , also 
dm ma n, the buck, a ridge, summit.] 1. A 
ridge ; n bill. Prum enters into the cninfmsition of 
iiiniij Celtic place-names, espeeiallv in Ireland and Scot- 
land, as Ih macoiidta, />n/i«glass. Drum slieugh. Drum - 
lining, 7>ri/moak, and it is frequent, 1> found uloiic as the 
name of a larm, an estate, a village, etc. 

Specifically — 2. A long narrow ridge or mound 
of sand, gravel, and boulders : a name given by 
Irish geologists to elevations of this kind be- 
lieved to have been the result of glaeial agen- 
cies. See eskar , horseback, and kame. Also 
called dm mini. 

It [the glacial dr iff } is apt to occur in long ridges 
(“ drums’' or drumhns) which run m the general direc- 
tion of the rock strhition- that is. m the path of the ice 
movement. Geikie. 

The long parallel ridges, or “sow harks" and drums, 
as they are termed, . . . invar iahly coincide in direction 
with the vallev*. or straths in which they lie. 

tie i Lie, Ice Age, p. 17. 

drum-armature (drum'arTna-tur), n. A dy- 
namo-armature constructed so as to resemble 
a drum in form. 


drummer 

drumbelo (drum'be-lo), n. [E. dial. : see drum- 
ble 2 , r.] A dull, heavy fellow. 
drumbleU (drum'bl), v. i . [Appar. freq. of 

drum, v., after I), trommelen = (5. trommeln = 
Dan. tromle = Sw. trumla , drum (see drum , v.); 
but perhaps in part of other origin. Of. drum- 
ble* 2 . J 1. To sound like a drum. 

The whistling pipe and drumbling tabor. 

Drayton, Nymphidia, viii. 

2. To mumble. JTalliwell. 

drumble 2 f (drum'bl), r. i. [Cf. drumblfl and 
dumblc 1 .] To drone ; bo sluggish. 

Go tuke up these clothes here, quickly ; . . . look, liow 
you dr u table. Shale., M. W. of W., iii. 3. 

drumble-drone (drum'bl-dron), n. [E. dial, 
also drumble-dranc ; < drumble + drone; cf. dum- 
bledttrv . J 1. A drone. — 2. A bumblebee. — 

3. A dor-beetle. Kingsley. 

drumblert (drum 'bier), n. [< MI), drommelcr, a 
kind of ship (Kilian). Cf. MD. I), drommelcr, a 
man of square and compact build, < drommel, 
things packed close together, < dram, a thread, 
= E. thrum 1 , q. v.] A kind of ship. 

She was inmiediatlv assaulted by diners Fnglish pinas- 
ses, lioyes, and d ramblers. Hakluyt's Voyages , 1. HOI. 

Hrnm.ofl.il (drum'kal), n. In mtlit. music, a call, 
signal, or command given upon the drum, 
drum-curb (drum'kerb), n. A wooden or iron 
cylinder set in the opening of a shaft, at the 
beginning of its construction, to sustain tho 
lining. Tile earth is cut away under the edges of the 
drum, and n.s it settles down courses of brick arc added to 
tlie lining at (lie top. 

drum-cylinder (drmn'siFin-der), n. In a print- 
ing-press, a large cylinder making one revolu- 
tion to each impression. See cylinder-press. 
drumfish (drum'lish), n. Same as dm ml, 11. 
drum-guard (drmn'gitrd), n. A device on a 
■ threshing-machine to prevent the operator, 
while feeding it, from falling into the throat, 
the feeder being at the top : used only on Eng- 
lish machines. 

drumhead (drum Tied), n. 1. The membrane 
stretched upon a drum, by striking which tho 
tone is produced. Its tension and the pitch of tho 
tone arc determined bv lings or hoops fitted round the 
edge of the drum-body. 

2. The top part of a capstan, wliieh is pierced 
with a number of holes to receive the ends of 
the levers or bars employed to turn it round. 
See capstan. — 3. In anat., the membrana tyra- 
pani. — 4. A variety of cabbage having a large 
rounded or flattened head.— Drumhead court 
martial. S vie court nuntial, under court. 
drumin, drumine (drum'in), n. [< J)rttm(mon- 
dn) (see del*.) -+- -i// 2 , -//ic 2 .] An alkaloid from 
Euphorbia Ilrummondii, said to produce local 
anesthesia like cocaine, 
drumlin (drum Till), n. Same as drum 2 , 2. 
drumly (drmnTi), a. |_E. dial, and Sc., also 
dm mblcd. Cf. droit my. Perhaps altered from 
equiv. ME. druhly, drably, turbid, muddy, con- 
nected with drublcn, droblen, trouble, make 
turbid, as water, perhaps allied to equiv. droven 
(see drori 4), or possibly a mixture of droven 
with equiv. trublen, troblen, trouble. Cf. drum - 
ble", and LG. drummelig, drummtg, musty, ap- 
plied to grain, bread, etc.] 1. Turbid; full of 
grounds, dregs, or sediment ; dreggy; muddy; 
holding foreign matter in mechanical solution. 

Draw me some water out of this spring. Madam, it is 
all foul, ... it is ;il] drumly, black, muddy 

Wodroeptw, Fi. and Kng. Gram., p. 210. 
Then houses drumly German water, 

To miik’ liimsel’ look fair and fatter. 

Hums, The Tw a Dogs. 

2. Troubled ; gloomy. 

Dismal grew his countenance, 

And drvmhe grew his ce. 

The Da'inon Lover (Child’s Ballads, I 203). 

drum-major (drum'ma/'jqr), n. 1. The chief 
or flrst drummer of a regiment. — 2. One who 
directs the evolutions of a band or drum-eorps 
in marching. [U. H.] — 3f. A riotous evening 
assembly. Seo drum 1, 9. 
drummer (drum'er), h. 1. One who plays the 
drum ; especially, one who beats time ou the 
drum for military exercises and marching. 

Wc caried with vs a lifer tt a drummer. 

Hakluyt s Voyages, III. 437. 

2. One who solicits custom ; a traveling sales- 
man ; a commercial traveler. [U. S.] 

The energy und wiles of business drummers. 

The Century, XXVIII. 631. 

3. A local name of a large West Indian cock- 
roach, lilatta gigantca , which, in old frame 
houses, makes ' a noise at night, by knocking 
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druse 


its head against the wood. Tho sound very 
much resembles a smart knocking with the 
knuckle upon the wainscoting, 
dr umming (drum'ing), n. Tho sport of fishing 
for drumlish. 

dr umming -log (drum 'ing- log), v. A log to 
which a bird, as a grouse, rosorts to drum, 
drummock (drum'ok), n. [Sc., also written 
dr am mock, dramock, drammach, etc., < Gael. 
dramaige, a foul mixture.] A mixture of un- 
cooked oat-meal and cold water. 

To tremble umlcr Fortune’s criimniock, 

On scarce a bellyfu’ o’ tirummock, 

Wi his proud, independent stomach 
Could ill a^ivo. 

Jiu run, On a Scotch Bard. 

Drummond light. Same as catei um Ugh /(which 
see, under calcium). 

drum-roomt (drum'riSm), n. The room where 
a drum or crowded evening party is held. See 
drum*, Si. 

The houuy housemaid begins to repair the disordered 
drum-room. Fieldimj, ’I’oni Jones, \i. i). 

drum-saw (drum'sfi), n. Same as cylindrical 
saw (which seo, under eylindrie). 

drum-sieve, w. See ww. 
drum-skin (drum'skin), it. [= Dan. tromme - 
skind = S\v. tmmskinn .] A drumhead. 

Jhs heart. 

Beats like an ill-played drum-skin (puck and slow 

Libra ry Man ,111. sol. 

drumsladet, a. [Found in tin* lbth century, and 
uppar. earlier ; also spelled dmmslct , *drumslcd 
(cited as drums ted ), drombesladc, dnnisladc, 
drounslate ; appar. of I), or LG. origin, like 
drnmslagcr , but no corresponding form appears; 
cf. Ml), troniinrlslagh , I). trommelsing = G. from - 
wrlsdday = Dan. irommeslag = Sw. tritmsla- 
garc. , a tlrum-bcat. See drnmslagcr. \ 1. A drum. 

The drummers and the drumsfades (tympaunti ihse), as 
also the tmmpeteiH, call to arms, and iullamc the soldieis 
tlaotc, \ isiblc Woild 

2. A drummer. Mtnshcu. 
drumslagert, n. [< Ml), trommelslager , from - 
niel-sfaghcr. 1). trommdslagi r ( =. G. trout met- 
sddager , earlier trommcu-schlagcr , trumpe-slciy r, 
drutnna -sehlagcr — Dan. train mcslagcr — Sw. 
trumslagarc), < trommel , D. trommel anti tram (= 
G. trommel and tromme , etc.), a drum, 4- stager 
(= <4. sehlagcr, etc.), heater (= E. slayer ), < 
stages (= (1. sddagen, etc., boat, strike) = E. 
slay : see drum and slayer. Cf. drnmslade.] A 
drummer. 

lie was slidne and all his companie, there being hut 
ono man, the dnnnsluijrr, left aline, who by swiftnosse 
of Ills foote escaped 

llolmshcd, Thron., li eland, an. lf»SO. 

drumstick (dnim'stik), n. [= Dan. tromme - 
slik.\ 1. Ono of the sticks used in heating a 
drum. Tlwt used fm tlie bass drum lias a soft, stutted 
bead Drumsticks arc generally used in pairs, one in each 
hand of the performer. 

2. Hence, from its shape, tho lower or outer 
joint of the leg of a dressed fowl, us a chicken, 
duck, or turkey. Anatomically it is the leu from the 
km-c to t.lu* heel, the leu propel, or crus, mtei \cnmg be- 
tween the thigh and tile shank, which latter is usually 
cut oft when tin* fowl is dressed lor the table. 

3. Tin* stilt-sandpiper or bastard dowitcher, 
Aficro/iatama lumanto/ms . [Local, IT. S.J 

drumstick-tree (drum's! ik-tre), n. The ( 'as- 
st a Fistula : so called from the shape of its pods, 
drum-wheel (drum'hwcl), n. Ill hydraulic en- 
gtn ., a tympanum. 

Cirumwood (drum' Wild), n. The Turpniia oe- 
eidenfahs, a small sapindaceous tree of Jamai- 
ca and other parts of tropical North America. 
It. has pinnate leaves and white flowers, which 
arc followed by dark-blue drupes, 
drunk (drungk). The regular past participle 
and a former preterit of drink. 
drunk (drungk ), p. a. [ Pp. of drink , r.] 1. In- 
toxicated; inebriated; overcome, stupefied, or 
frenzied by alcoholic liquor: used chiefly in t.lu* 
predicate. 

Be not draul with wine, wherein is excess. Eph. \. Is 
Since drank with V unity you fell. 

The things turn round to you Unit steadfast dwell 

Cowley , The Mistress, Tailed Inconstant 

I gave Fatih k lialf a crown for hiR Thristnins ho\, on 
condition lie would in* good; and Jiceumc home drunk at 
midnight. Swift, Journal to Stella, Dee. ID, 1711. 

2. Drenched or saturated. 

1 will make mine anew* drank with blood. 

Dent xxxii. 4*J 

drunk (drungk), «. [< drunk, «.] 1. A spree; 

a drinking-bout. — 2. A case of drunkenness ; 
a drunken person. [Slang.] 


drunkard (drung'kard), n. [First in Kith cen- 
tury, also written arunkerd; < drunk 4* -ard.] 
One given to an excessive use of strong drink; 
a person who is habitually or frequently drunk ; 
an inobriate. 

The drunkard and the glutton ahull conic to poverty 

JTov. xxiii l!l. 

Avoid the company of drunkards and busy bodies 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. IS.‘t:>), 1. 404. 

Drunkard’s cloakt. see cloak. 

drunkelewt, a. and n. [ME. drunkclew, droit- 
kcleu'c , drunken, < drunken , dronken, drunken, 
4 -lew, < led. -legr = AS. -lie, E. -///-.] I. a. 
Given to drink ; drunken. Chaucer. 

Voulc allc drankelew folk, 

And allc hem that \scn suelie vnthnftyiicssc, 

And also dijs pleicrs. 

lia hem Hook (E. K S.), p. f>(i. 

II. U. A drunkard. 

A yonge man to be a dionkeb in 

(jouri , t’onf \mant., \ i. 

drunken (dning'ku), p. a. [The older form of 
drank , now used chiefly as an attributive, the 
predicative use, sis in senses 1 ami 4, being 
archaic or technical.] 1. Affected by or as if 
by strong drink ; intoxicated; drunk. 

Dr a nkc a men i magineeveryt lung turnctli round Huron 
lie stale*, be sighs, he weeps and now si cuts mole 
With sorrow diunkiu than with Wine bcloic 

./. Ibauiimnt , I'syclu, ui tss. 

l.ct the chi til he drunken with our blood 

Slink., a Men \ I . u 

2. Given to drunkenness; luiliitually intemper- 
ate: us, lie is a druaki a, worthless fellow. 

Afon. Is not tins Stcpliauo, my drunken but lcr v 

Seb. lie is diuuk now. Shak , Tempest, \ 1 

3. Proceeding from intoxication; done in a 
state of drunkenness: as, a drunken quarrel. 

W lien your carters, m your wailing vassals, 

Have done a drimki n slaughlci, and detac’d 
The j»rci ions image ut mu dear ltcdcemcr, 

You stiaighl arc on youi knees tor paidon, pardon 
Shak., itich 111 , ii I 

4. Ading as if drunk: applied by workmen to 
a screw t.lu* thread of which is uneven and pro- 
duces an unsteadiness of motion in the nut. 

It tin* tool is moved incguhirlv m bet omes cheeked in 
its lot w aid movement, the tin cad will become diunkiu, 
that is, it will not move tm wait] at a uniioi in spot <1. 

./. Jinsi . Practical Machinist, p 10(1 

Drunken cutter. See rutin i . 

drunkenheadt (drung'kn-hed), >/. [ME. drun- 
ken lied, drunknihed , dronkehed, < drunken 4 -lied, 
-head.] Dr u n ke 1 1 n css. 

For tbei two thiough hci dionkcnhedi , 

Ot willes cxi Itai ion 
Oppressed all tin* nai ion 

of Spaync. ftoim, Tout A in ant , vi. 

drunkenly (drung'kn-li), adv. Ill a drunken 
manner. (Rare.] 

'I’ll at blood already, 1 i L * * tin pelican. 

Hast thou tnpp d out, and drunkcnhi catmisd. 

Shak., It icb 11 , n 1 

drunkenness (drung'kn-nes), 7i. (< ME. drun- 
ken nesse, drunkenesse , dronkenesse, etc., < AS. 
drnnccuncs, < druneen , drunken: see drunken 
and -pe.sw.] 1. The si ate of being drunk, or over- 
powered by intoxicants; the habit of indulg- 
ing in intoxicants; intoxication ; inebriation. 

Sum men sey that In* slmigbc ones an Hucntvte in 
hi* Dio nkc ursine, that be lovi d till wd 

Maud, nib, liavih. p 71 

Let us walk boiiesth, as in tin da\ . not mi noting and 
di iinkt’nncsti. lioin vin I.; 

2. Disorder of tlic faculties resembling mtoxi 
cation; intense < xcifetuent ; frenzy; rage. 

Passion is the di ttn/u n w of the mind 

South Sermons, 1 1 

drunkenship fdrung'hii-ship), n. (< ME. druu- 
hc\n\shtp< drnnkeshippe , druaki ship (v\S. * draa - 
ecu set pc, not. verified); < drunken 4 -ship. | Drun- 
kenness. 

For dionke'./n/i in micry jdsti e, 

Tn wbcthci side that it tunic. 

Doth luu mi <»Wvr, Toni, \m.ial , vi 

drunkerdf, n. An obsolete spelling of drun- 
kard 

drunkwort (drungk 'wert), //. An old name 
for tobacco. Minshen. 

drunt (drunt), r. i. [Also dronnt , diant ; < Dan. 
dranti , drynle (rare), lag, loiter, j To drawl. 
[North. Eng. and Scotch.] 

drunt (drunt), n. [Also dranf . drannt ; from 
the verb.] 1. A slow and dull tone; a drawl- 
ing enunciation. — 2. A tit of pettishness ; the 
dumps; the huff. [North. Eug. and Scotch in 
both senses.] 

An Alary, nae doubt, took the drunt. 

To be compared to Willie. Burns, Halloween 


Drupaceae (drb-pa'se-6), n. pi. [NL., fem. pi. 
of drupaccus .- see drupaceous and -a era.] A 
name given by some botanists to that division 
of rosaceous plants winch comprehends the al- 
mond, peach, cherry, plum, and similar fruit- 
bearing trees. More generally called Amyyda- 
tea\ from Latin amygdala, almond, 
drupaceous (drb-piVshius), a. [< NL. drupaccus, 
< drupa , a drupe: see drupe , and cf. Jh'upaeew. j 

1. Producing drupes: as, drupaceous trees. — 

2. Resembling or relating to a drupe; con- 
sist ing of drupes. See drupe. 

drupe "(drop), it. [= F. drupe = Sp. Pg. It. 
drupa, < NL. drupa , a drupe, < L. drupa, drup- 
pa (with or without oltra), > LLr. dperma^ an 
overripe olive, < Ur. Agem7rijt , ripened on the 
tree, quite ripe, a. form alternating with Apexi- 
Tye, reaily to fall, overripe, < rtyiri, tree, 4 m - 
-7 -tie, cook, ripen, aud tu-ttt-uv *~ir), fall, 
respectively.] In bid., a stone-fruit ; a fruit iu 
which the outer part of the pericarp becomes 
fleshy or softens like a berry, while the inner 
hardens like a nut, forming a stone with a ker- 
nel, as the plum, cheiry, apricot, and peach. 
The stone in 
i losing the 
kernel i* cull- 
ed (lie puta- 
nicti (o» endo* 
imi p), while the 
pulpv oi mole 
sin < ulent part 
is lulled the 
Miteoc.iip (or 
mesoi ,u p) and 
the mill i i o\ - 
eimg tin i pi 
« .11 p The 1 1 lie 
di ii pc i onsists 
ot .i singh one- 
i died aud usii 
ally one seeded 
eail»el, hilt the 
tel III is applied 
to sim ilai h nits if hu It me I min a compound pistil, in w Inch 
there niav In sevcr.il sepiiiate oi separable pntameus. 
Many small drupes, like the huckleheriy, are in onlimuv 
usage I lassed with hil’llis On the other hand, some 
drupe like flints, as that ol the li.iw tlmrii, an* technic ally 
relrnrd to the pome, and the roioanut and walnut, lie- 
lug mtei mediate* between a nut and a diupe, me ilesciihed 
as drupaceous nuts 
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drupel (dro'pol), n. [< NL. *drnpclta, dim. of 
drupa, h drupe: see drupe.'] A little drupe*, 
such ns the individual pericarps which together 
form the blackberry. 

drupelet (drbp'Jot ), n. [< drupe 4 -let.' J Same* 
as di it pel. 

drupeole (drci'pe-dl), //. [<NL , 'dru/uota,(l ini. 
of drupa , a drujn*: see drupe and -ote.\ Same 
ns drupel. 

drupetum (dro-po'tum), n.\ pi. drupeta (-tii). 
(NL.,< drupa , a. drupe: see drupe and -efum.) 
In hot., an aggregation of drupes, as in the 
blackberry. 

drupose (drb'pbs), u. [< drupe 4 -o,sv.] A 
eompound (GjoIIo ( )O k ) formed by treating the 
stony concretions found in pears with (lilule 
bytlmdiloric acid at a boiling beat. 

druryt, drueryt, n. I Early mod. E. SI Iso droury, 
drouery ; < ME. drury, drurt, druery, ibuene , 
dr u ircne , drtweru , etc., < ( >F. druene =■ Pr. di u- 
dana = It. drudrna. love, gallantry, < OF. dm, 
drud , drtie = Pr. dm . r — It. drudo, amorous, 
gallant, < OIIG. truf, dial (> G. haul, a.), it 
friend, lover. J 1. Love; gallantry. 


Ol l.idys lovi and tin uvi a 

1 ’haucti, Sn 'I hop, is, I l v J. 


Tin ili ii wet o s ol ladii s and diiiiicsi Is make kie,ghli s to 
v ndi) take t la h:ud\ n« — s • ol aiim s t hat t In I don 

Met Im ( I, l< T s ) ili fill. 

2. A mistress. 


I.ad\ , w Im*i*‘ is \oin ih m u ' 

llnnim lion . i i> I •/// (I’hild s Ballad*, \I 

3. A love-token; si gift, especially a jewel or 
ot her precious object . 

Thrum dn s*rd In hi - i/rueue double h\ni ahoiite 
Sn l biwa mo ami the (In in hmahi (1.1. I s ) I ’<><» 5 

Hit | r i nth | is as di i woitln* a than', / 1/ a^ d. ir god linn- 
•.rlip /'mi-. Dbueinan (<’), n s*;, 

druse 1 (dr«iz), n. [< G. druse (as m fief.), < 
Bohem. drum, in same sense, ortg. si brush, = 
Puss, drusa (ohs.), si brush. | A roek-ca v it \ 
lined with crystals; a geode, or, as miners call 
it, a vug. \ common wool in OVrmanv, adopted tomi 
tin* SI. on tin umst imporl.int mining region ot (im m, no 
| trim.' tin l.l/grbirge oil 1 h » ■ hoidrls ot Bolielill.l 'I In 
wmd ongm.dly mi ant (in ">la\ n ) ‘ brush . 1 and was applied 
1 o mu faces i o\i i n | with piojn Hug i rystals like teeth, j list 
a* comb Iu . hei n in l.nglish Hem e it also eamt l<» mean 
the (MVlties while sin h dillses an* toiiml to oi < 111 III 
r.imllsll the Wool ill »;*< is little Used at till* pi i sent t line 
e\< i pt h\ niineii legists, and then « hietly m the adjective 
form (lean/ (wlmli *ei ) Sue also yeoilr. 



• Druse 

Druse 2 (drbz), w. [Turk. Jlruzi.l One of a 
people and religious sect of Syria, living chiefly 
in the mountain regions of Lebanon and Anti- 
libauus and the district of llauran. Tin only 

name they a/ know b dye is f'nihtnan s (1 luahidin). that 
by \i lilt It 1 1 1 * * v an* Know n t» » ot lid s is probably tiom Ismail 
Ilaiazi or Inn/i, who was tlu-ii hist aposth in Syria They 
me taiiatn.il and watliki. and have had bloody confln ts 
with tin ii neijihbois tin Mnroniti s 
Drusian 1 (dm'si-nn), //. |< H. Drnsianns, < 

lint, s'«.s t k<*(* def.).] JVrtaming to Nero riau- 
(lius Drnsits, called Drusus Senior (HS-l) i*.. / 
stepson of tlit' emperor Augustus, who govern- 
ed (terniaM • Drusian foot, an am lent donian ton” 

me.isin e, c • 1 1 i.i I to about I.. bnylish lie lies 

Drusian 2 (drb' zt -an), //. (< Hrast- 4- -/////.] Oi 
or pertaining to the Druses. 

'the lull e\pc >mt mu of tin Ihn sunt (lied would 

n (|iim a \oluim ot i onsiderabh si/« 

Hum, /;///,\n im 

drusy (dr/Vzi), //. j < (h list 1 4- -// 1 . J In num rah, 
covered or lined with \er\ minute crystals. 'tin 
Mil lai « ot :i in i n< lal i*, s.od to be di my w Ik u t omposi d 
id vny small pi outlie ut < i ysl.ib. ol mail\ niiiloim *a/i 
an, ih us// ipi.it t/ 

Tin itrimt, et \ stalliix fimtmsof ipiart/ and mmthyst 
that, cnluince tin I a a ul \ oi tie nrib i tal |mIi< ilb >1 wood! 
so niueh /’<>/> St i Mu A \ V III .”*!*’ 

druve, n. I See drory.'] A muddy rm r. arose. 

|< ’umberland, Kng J 
druvyt, a. See r/nin/. llroeltll. 
druxy, druxey (druk'si), a. j Also dro.n/, and 
formerly ah u //, dnehsa . origin obscure. J Part- 
ly decayed, sis a tree or timber; hn ving dcca.x - 
ed spots i»r sf ivaks of a whitish color, 
dry (dn), //. and u. [Parly mod K also dne ; < 
J\1 H //////’, tine, dn , dut/t, dryt/t , ttripp, etc., < 
AS. (// ///// , d> on , on g. *drtnft = D. //> ooy z_ Mh(i. 
d/m// dimft, P<J. dn m/e, dm/, d/////, dm, 1 1 v\ ; 
allied to ( >S. dt oi no, di ol no, ad\ ., dnd.nntn, v., 
make dry, r- < ) 1 1 < i . tineehan , froeelian , Ml Kb 
trnelen, hoeLtn, t». froehn, adj., dn. ( T. Icel. 
di ant/t , a dry log, from the same 'Pent, -y/ ah it;/. 
Hence ult. droto/hl 1, drouth, d)i/th , and dr//// 1 ) 

I. //. ; compstr. drat. superb (host (sometimes 
di u< r and thytsh. 1. Without moisture; not 
moist; absolutely or comparatively free from 
■water or wet ness, or I nun Hind of any kind : as, 
diif laud; dny v lollies; dn/ we, at her ; a th y d ay; 
dry wood ; dn/ bones. 

Wlirn tin tan and »/ > n W rat lit 1 North of tin hipialoi, 
’Hh blast* mi}/ :un( i:nu\ \\ catlici South id it 

linnipn i , \ m .»•_« 1 1 ui V, 

It is a \ i'll ih n i • >u nt i y . whi'ii they li.ai' luudlv an\ 
ol ht i Mipplv but Imni the lain walei 

/‘non it', 1 li'si i ip( it i|| id tin bast It ti 

( pon (lie r< ad itip ut (Ins lettci . (Ik tv was not a di i/nr 
in (lu (lull Aihhsoii Spri tatoi , No. :»|| 

Noi imnl\ buv s wh.it Hildot m*||s, 

IN./'tn bin k ft ^ l«u tin/ wells 

M <lr> i n, The Spleen 

Specifically — S3, hi tjeol. and minupf , free from 
the presence or use of water, or distant from 
water, as, dn/ diggings; dry separation. — 3. 
Not gmngmilk: as, a dry v ow. — 4. Thirsty; 
eras ing drink, especially intoxicating drink. 

Nolle mu/m/ hi llllldl w ill t oi ii )i one ill op o| it 

Slml. , I ot till S , \ 2 
I W'tii'i e nu I am •// // w it h t.ilkun: , hue, boy.jme us 
liele a bottle and a pi. is 

{'iiflun, III W.lllolis \||';bl II ‘.'VI 
I susjii i ted not bun.' but that lit bad i mb till In w v- <h v 

H tl(/loh , I .( t tl I S. I 1 till 

5. Harrell ; jejune; destitute of interest; m- 
ca pa Me of awakening emotion : as, a dn/ sty le; 
a diji subject ; a drj/ discussion. 

\s oik tin n in a do .inn who,, ih a, i Inaine 
I -> to>| w it li Ii i ui I tit tl sn.'hts and I tin n s w eake, 

II. mumbled soil, but would mu ail lm, sih m‘» lu. aki 
S/h iim i , t (,* . I i -l ’ 
Tin M dn. iiiiim* . ttom t lie ]mi I pit ai. lm ii.i alh th n tin 
tbodn.it and unalb . t im; (Oihlsmith I nplish < lei 

I o n l» loo lir l . i. b» d man In*, i, | In- km w how to ha lilt 
i ui iomI \ 1 1 \ din .im 1 Liiai.lt .1 ,uh\n i , 

M >h n ulau, 1 1 1 st blip , ' ii 
Mai ml n 1 ni.imo\ hk. Niebuhi s umlonld. dl\ » * **» 
bni n.|. . I md ini 1 1 . | in lit I \ mi. i • n. e .ml ini it evapp. t 
•it. I it l.Oi md w hat w n m lin hook but whit a mid 
im i ’illation mhni. I liom Ih. b.iok sn t>. oipe l.iwe 
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7. Hacking in mmlnibty ; cold: as, lus answer 
Wits very short amt dn/. 


1784 

Wytli Rturne flior/* tlicr he stud, he stroked his bcrile, 

A wyth u eountemuaiee <//•//, p' lie tiros (loan his cote. 

Su Uaivannv ami flu * (Jrvi-n Knifjht (E E T. N.), 1. 

Full cold my greeting was ami tlnj. 

Ten nusiin, 'Flic Letters. 

8. Humorous or sarcastic, a,] »p.*irent,ly without 
intention; sidy witty or caustic: us, a dry re- 
mark or repartee. 

lb was lath, i a th //, shrewd kind oi body. Irvtmi. 

Mark . . o t \cer.lmgl\ mini; his smile is shrewd; 
lie i an --.j\ tin di ll 'll, most rutting things in the (piietest 
tmn s Charlotte lit ante , Shu ley, i\. 

9. In / nmihtit /, noting n hardness or formal 
stillness of outline, or a. want of mellowness 
and harmony in color; frigidly precise; harsh. 

'tin ball of the Anptls bv K Elm is, l. r »M , which lias 
M»m. pond paits hut without iiusm-s, mid dni 

Sn ./. Hen Holds, .loiiiuty to blunders and Holland. 

No (umpmiMMi can be in^tituttil between bis |Verio- 
. liiosjf//// uniiispued maimer and the di\ ine Hty h* ol lus 
s. holar | Leon. -u do da \ uiei 1 

V <’ /*/•//. ///*, Ttal mu Sculpt ui e, p. lilt. 

10. In snil/i ., lacking or \oid of luxuriousness 
or tcmlerm‘ss m form. — 1 1. Frc<» from sweet - 
i icss and fruity' ilavor: stiid of wines and, by 
extension, of brandy and the like, it m said uKo 
ol mtill. lally piepun d wims ns cbninpagnes, in w hn h n 
diminish, d amount o) sweetening, oi lnpieui as it is 
called, is added, as < ompaied w ith sw eet w lues 

12. In tHvtul.y noting a peculiar condition of a 
metal undergoing metallurgic tr/*atment. Tin 

epithet is . hit tl \ Used in lefeiem e to / oppei whnlilsbi- 
ltipieltm.l ln\ ioj.pi i i ontuma a eet tain propor ( urn ot 
on \ pi n in i ouihin.it mn ami to f linn ante t lus it l. snbjei t 
i d to the pio. i ss ol poling 

Inmiip tin ladlmp out the jctlmi takes an ass.*n at 
slim t mti I \ .ils a I lie metal Is liable to gi t Old oi jut< b, 
oi Im i mm dt #/. a> lllulei po|i dioppii isteinuil. 

hiieai. Hut , \ l :;r.u 

13. In American political slang, of or belong- 
ing to the Prohibit urn party; in fa\or of or 
adopt mi! prohibit ion of t lu* stile or use ot intoxi- 
entmg liquors: opposed to inf: as, a. dry town, 
county, or Shite.- Cut and dryb see cut, j > a 
Dry bob, casting, color, see th* nouns Dry con- 
lections. See i on lei ( ion Dry COOper. Sec i oOfiei . - 
Dry cupping, sit m/i/nmi, i Dry digging, distilla- 
tion, exchange, mass, measure, pile, it. see the 
limins Dry plate, m j>ho1on , a sensiti/c d pl.it e <>1 win. b 
the seiisitm Him is hard and dn , so tii.it il < an he pa< ked 
nwa\, <ni. I, it piotnted limn lmlil, will keep Im a mu- 
sidei able time hetme liemg used to make a uegatne m 
a po-uliu’ jui line V.uious jiiocesscs b.i j.i epai ing di \ 
plates lia\« l.< i ii expel imented with almost suit e the i at 
lies! dltlilslonol photograjdix , bill most ot these pmeesM'-. 
allot. led plates ol xeiy itn. el tain (pialit \ , slow in oj». in- 
tnm, and • \m i « I i i i • > I v unit liable in then jnoperts ot k. eji- 
mg hiy j.lati - liaxe i mnpaiatixeh iceentlx emne into 
eeneial us« m u i < .it lmasine sii|»< rseilnip tin old wet 
plate-, ow mg to the adoption ot gelatin u- a medium tm 
tin sc nMli/tn” n«M'id (bionnd. ol sihen, wlm ii is lot mod 
into an emuhioii with (lie gelatin, and sjnead in a Him 
Dim upon -mar snppoit, as glas-, |»aj»ei, oi metal Mil li 
]dale- leijune a lemaikaldv slim I fvposme to make a 
ju. tun* aiext’M c mixeut. nt to ii.indh . sm.’c tin ojm tatoi 
can make a immbei of e\|»osmes al oik time and jdaee, 
and ran pc i toi in the 1 1tem a al oj»ei at ions ot ilex elojnueut , 
etc , at lus coiixeiin nee, wet ks atteiw aid il iiei essai \ , at 
an\ otliei jdaee, instead ot being toned, as with wet 
plates, to hnnii ills jm ttnc' at once Mmeoxei, tin* gela- 
tin Him is so tmigli that it is baldly necessaiy toxanush 
/I <liy jdali juetine, as is indispensable with Hie tendei 
collodion tilin , and these plates • an be jin jt.ne.l eonmiei- 
iiallvat small c ost and of exen (jnality I'lien t fuel delect 
is that they cannot, as now made, In ti listed to keeji un- 
i m pal red in warm, damj> wcathei , while tin. x posed oriin- 
dexeloped, unless ejiietully jnote. ted Itmn Hu jui (in icn 

tight Iioxch). Dry process see //ror/v* Dry season, 

a Itshing season dtu mg w In. h tish ;n . s» an e. 1 bocal. New 
laigland.J Dry service. NT dm mass 1 1 n.l < i Mi/rAvd. 

Dry Way, a method ot assaying by tin aid . » I tire, m in 
a fmnaeem nmfhe tin opposite ol :ms iy ing in Hn Itiniinl 
ii'ita when the eoinbiiiat ion to In ,is-]i\ed, <a, mon pioji- 
<tl\ analx /c»d, exists in *c. dut ion, m in Ha lnjui.l fmiu.— 

High and dry. Se« hath To boil dry. see hmn t. 

II. //.; pi dries (dri zb 1. A place where 
tilings arc dried ; », drying-house. 

In tin tanks it |, lay | if allowed tosettle until it aeipnres 
Mthnk.u nu\ i ousisteney . x\ hen it is traiistei led to the 
ill \ nu. hmis, ,,i ,fni t'neae. lint , XIV. 1. 

2. In American political slang, a member of 
the Prohibition j>art\. — 3. In masonry , a fis- 
sure in a si one. mt ersect ing it at various angles 
to its bed and rendering it unfit to support u 
load. 

dry (dri 1 . / .; prel and p{>. thud, ppr. tln/iny. 
[x M K. dri/i i,. dt n n, dt oft it, diyt/tn. etc., < AS. 
itiyifon, dioatn , tv , dr\, drat/ntn, nil r. , become 
dry (— 1 >. dinm/th — ]j(t . dnnft u, (/t nut n, dr\ ), 
\ drui/t , di \ : see /// v. // . | I. Irons. ]. Tomake 
dry ; iree from yyahr or ti.un moi-tur* of any 
kind, and b\ au\ means, us by xvijung, e\a|»o- 
ralion, exhalation, or drainage; desim*;ite: as. 
In dn/ tin 1 exes; to (!,,/ hax ; wind tines the 
earth: to <// // a meadow or a swamp. 

V.tel<f. belli in the smcin , a nx uhtes 
bey e hem in .I tin out i and tin n m jil.cees i ohle 
bette honge hem lippe 

/\ ill ad tun Hushmultie (E L. T S ), p. 117. 


dry-as-dust 

With eyes scarce dried, the sorrowing dame 
To welcome noble Munition came. 

Scott , TMarinion,iv. 12. 

2. To cause to ev r apor{ite or exhale ; stop the 
flow of: as, to dry out the water from a wet 
garment. 

Chang'd Peace and Pow’r for Jlagc and Wars, 

Only to drn one Widow’s Tears. Prior, Alma, i. 

3. To wither; parch. 

A man ot Hod, by Faith, llrst strangely dri’d, 

Then heal d again, that Kings vnholy hand 
Sit (renter, tr. of Du Partus's Triumjih of Faith, iiii H. 

This wasted body, 

lii aten and bruis’d yyilh arms, third uj> with troubles, 

Js good lor nothing else hut quiet now. sir, 

And holy prajeis. Flelehet, Loyal Subject, i H. 

Cut and dried. See cut, p. «. Dried alum. Same as 
burnt alum (xvhich see, under alum ).— To dry UD. (</) 
To deprive w holly ol moist me, seoieh or jmirh with arid- 
ity. 

Their honourable men me furnished, and their multi- 
tiule dried up w ith thirst. Isa v l.‘t. 

(Ii) To evaporate eoni|detel> : stop the How of: as, the 
lieiec heat dried i//» all the at i earns 

lhi( up youi tears, and stick ,\oui rosemary 
On this imr 4*oi se. Shah., Jb and .1., iy. f>. 

II. nitrons. 1. To lose moisture; become 
free from moist ure. — 2. To evaporate; l>c ex- 
haled; lose fluidity : as, water dras away rap- 
idly; blood dries quickly on exposure to tbe 
Dll’. To dry up. to) 1 » luvome thmoughlv div, lose 
all moist me (l>) To he yylndly exjijMiiated ; cease to lloyv. 
(<•) 1 o w iHi< ! , ie a limb (d) To 4ea.->e talking , be silent. 

I bow. j 

lira u/> no, I xxon’t dm u)> I’ll lnwc my lights, if I 
dn ioi ’« ui, . . . s< • y c ill bad belter di a up yourself. 

/* H< er, s , stmb lit s Speaker, ]». 7D- 

dryad (dri'ad), //. [— 1). U. Dan. dryadt = Sw. 
th yad = l*\ dn/ade — S]>. tlnade , driada = Hg. 
dn/as = It. dnada , tlnade , < H. dryas ( dryad 
< <ir. lipe/// (dp/’t/d-), n wood-nymph, < d/»?r, a. 
tr<*e, esp. jind commonly the oak, = H. tree, 
<{. v. (’!'. ha math yad.'] 1. in myth ., a deity />r 
nymph of the woods; a. nymph supposed to re- 
side in tree* or preside oxer woods. Sec hama- 
dryad. 

Sott she xulhdit w, ami, like a x\ ood-nx mph light, 
Oieadoi hrnad. oi ot helms tiam 
Itetnok hel tothi gioxis Milton, 1'. L, l\ .‘5S7, 

Thou, light-w iiiL'cd hruad ot the tiees, . . 
Singcst ot sumiucl m lull-thioated i-ase 

Kents, Ode to a Nightingale. 

Knock at tin lough rind of this ilex-tne, and summon 
folth the Prnad /hnrlhni tie. Maihlefaun IX. 

2. In «;/////., a kind of dormouse, Mi/o.rus dryas. 
Dryades (diTu-dez), n. / >1 . r^*l A group of 
butterflies, named from the genus Hryas. Jliih - 
ner, ISKi. 

dryadic (dri-ad'ik), a. [< dryad + -//*.] Of or 
pertaining to dryads. 

lie could lieai the woods dei burning in x ibrant jieiioiN, 
although hi* i oiild transhite none ol these thtiadtr tones 
that came lroin the taces The Atlanta, h\l (iliil 

Dryandra (dri-aiiMrjp, n. [NL., named after 
.lonas Dryandn , a Sxvcdish-Knglish botanist 
( J 74H— 3S1 0).] A large genus of Australian 

shrubs, natural order Protean te , wit Ii Jiar/1, dry, 
evergreen, generally serrate/! h*aves, and eoin- 
]>act cylindrical clusters of yellow Hoxvt'rs. A 
f(‘vvsp<*ciesarc occasionally cultivated in green- 
houses. 

Dryas (drl'asb il. [NIi., n H. dryas, a, drvad : 
s(*c dryad.'] 1. A small genus of rosaceous 
plants, found in alpine and arctic regions of the 
northern hemisphere. Tlmy arc small pi ost rate 
sluubv with huge white or yellow lloxvi vs, follow/ il b t \ a 
iiumbei ot lone fi atlii'i-a w md ;u lieii/'.s. The niountnui 
jnens, />. oetofu tala, is nuijiliigemi. mid lroin it the urcti/* 
l) i ii t i'ii 1 1 lot nt lhliiinlly distimt The only othcl sjM'i'ics, 
// Ih n in nwnd 1 1 , l- jiei uliai to the JKoek> Mountains of 
Jh itish America. 

2. In entom.: (a} A genus of hut 1 critics, of 
winch Ih paphia is the type and sole species. 
(//) Another genus of butterflies. Also called 
.tenth no. llnhntr , LS|(>; Felder , LStifi. 
dry-as-dust (dt-ras-dust'), a. and it. [That is, 
thy a s dust : used as the name of “Dr. Dryas- 
dust , v the feigned editor or introducer />f some 
of Scott’s noxels, and b\ later writers in allu- 
siun to this character.] I. a. Very dry or un- 
interesting; prosaic. 

That s im' of lame human ]m.w/*i xihnli tin masteiy 
im. t .i great am lent langiiai/i , if^i It tin ki \ t<* :i magniti- 
i i'ii t btetature gaxi , and w hn li made m tiohiisliip then a 
passion, while with im it has almost ichij».st <1 intoan anti 

ijtmimii di ii-ti'.-ihif.t jiuisint 

H II Ihitt, n. Moilcrn (hath sol English ’I bought p. IT! 

"o non h of the xxoik is rcallx admuahle that one the 
mon legiet- tlm l*ii g* juo|>.irtion ot the tn\ml ami the 
di umdmt Atheiuriiin, No ./UM | ». 7 Ii). 

II. //. A dull, dry, jirosaic person. 

Not a mere antiquarian dniasdimt. 

British Quarterly Rev., LXXXIII. 173. 



dry-beat 
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Dryolestes 


dry-beatt (dri'bet), v. t. To boat (a thing) till 
it becomes dry ; hence, to beat severely. 

I will dry-beat you with an iron w it. 

Shale., U. and ,J., iv. fi. 

fins. Not, one word more, my maids; break ntf, bleak «>tl. 

fit ron. By heaven, all dry-beaten with pine hcnlt ! 

Shah., L. L. L., \. 2 

He by dry-heat my him might make lnni at least sensible 
of blows. Jer. Taylor, A\ orks (ed is:if»), 1. Mil 

dry-bone (dri' bon), ??. Ill mutiny, the ore of 
zinc, chiefly t lie* silicate, which occurs, mixed 
with lead ore. in the mines of the upper Missis- 
sippi lead rcgion._ 

dry-boned (dri' bond), a. Having dry bones: 

without flesh. Jmji. I)tet. 
dry-castor (dn'kasMor), n. A species of bea- 
ver. Sometimes called parch an at -bearer. 
dry-Clip (dii'kup), r. t. To apjdy the cupping- 
glass to without# scarification, 
dry-cupping (dri'kup"ing), it. See rupphuj. 
dry-cure (mi'kur), r. 1. To cure (iish, meat, 
hides, etc.) by salting and drying, as distin- 
guished from pickling. 

dry-ditcht (dn'dich), r. I . To labor at without 
result, as one who digs a ditch in which no 
water will flow. 

There would hr no end to lepra t with how man \ ijiuu- 
rrls tins unloit limit* Brdmp was pro\ok’d, \ rt Ins ad\ri 
Hanes did hut thii-dihh thru matins, and diytrrd in \ .tin. 
though 1 1 u still cast npinrth 

Jip. liaelet , \hp Williams, ii ns 

dry-dock (dri'dok), it. See (loch*. 
dryer, //. See drat. 

dry-eyed (dri 'id), a. Tearless; not weeping. 

Siylll so (Irlmm what heart ol loek eolild loll" 
Ihtf-tned 1m hold v Milton T 1. , \» l'». • 

dry-fatt (dri 'fat), n. Same tts dry-rat. 
dry-flstt (dri'hs* ), n. A niggardly person. Ford. 
dry-fisted (dri' tin ted), a. Niggardly. 

brn-Jtsled put ions. Af’/rs l mm l‘ai missus 

dryfoot (drl'fiif ). adr. [< MM. dtye find, dm 
jot, dntt Jot , dn<y Jot , adverbial aee. : AS. d.il. 
pi. dr if yum Jot mu , on dry feet.] 1. With dry 
feet ; on dry hind. — 2. In I he manner of a 
dog which pursues game by the scent <d the 
foot. 

A liotiml I hat inns *•< >untn , ami y t ( draws dt it tout w HI. 

.S hoh , i ’ ol I,., i\ . *• 

\1\ old nui-dei* intnnls to lollow r m\ \ minr m.isb i , drn- 
fuut o\n Moot In Id** to T.omtmi 

II. Jon'ton, l.\*iv Man in he llumoiu.n ’ 

dry-foundered (drT'foun derd), a. Foundered, 
as a horse. 

It hr kirk tine i tin* dog -dues. In* will br dm hmmh r d 
lb no and FI , him: ami No him* \ 


within the inner cylinder, and the machine is then made 
to rotate with great velocity, when, h\ the notion of een- 
tntugal fore**, tin* water escapes through the holes The 
art mn ot the dr> ing-maelnne is the .same m pnnciple as 
that, witnessed wln n a person trundles a mop to «li \ it. 
Also called extractor 

drying-off (drl ' ing-df'), The process by 
which tin amalgam of gold is evaporated, as in 
gilding. 

drying-plate (dn'ing-plat), a. < )ne of ji series 
of frames in a malt-kiln, covered with woven 
wire, and placed one over the other, so that 
Urn hot air from the flues beneath may ascend 
through them and dry malt plaeed in them, 
drying-tube (dri ' mg-tfib), u. A tube filled 
■with some material having a great avidity for 


moisture, such as ealeium 
ehlond, sulphurie acid, or 
])hosphorie anhy dnd, and used 
to dry a current ol gas which 
js passed through it, or lo 
retain tin* moisture evolved 
from a substam*** s*> that it 
ean lx* weigh***!. 

Dryininae tdn-i-m'ne), n. />f. 
[M#., < Iirytnns 4 -not.) A 
subfamily' of parasite* liyme- 
noptenous inserts, of the fam- 
ily /'; oetidrupidic, foumh**! by 
Or\mg tutu li. i Inlay in IS 10. Th**\ ait < I i 

t lliulll .In tl |i> h.lMlli* a tollulle lik« 
addil i<m to tin hind win.: < »i w hen t lie w nm 1 ^ :ti * waul 
mv m the t* mult , l»\ enlaimd i <1 j i( * it l.d ti out 1* «*t lli* 
w inglc.v* spe* n*s 1 1 s* m))l* ant*- 

Dryinus (dri'i-ims), n. |Xh. (Matreillc, lMMi, 
x 111*. t\)i/rn( (ol a Ir****, esp of tie* oak) ( — M. 
hern), < d/wr, a tr«*e, lie* oak: s<*(* dryad.] 1. 
hi (atom., the typical genus <>f bryunna, lutv 
ing the v **r1**\ impress*** I and tin* vv ings amph*. 
Jl is w iih -ipi e.id, ami tin ponsappeii t«> b<* p.uaati* 
upon bat-lmppeis l> ahinnimo I \*nth Viihikm i .in 
example. 



2. In larpei., a genus of whip-snakes, ot the 
family' bryophota , dist iuguish***! from brytiplu s 
( w hieli s**e) by ha\ ing sun ml h instead of U<‘«*led 
settles. ,\/( rn m, IhUO; If m/ft r. 
dryly, drily (dri'li), mft. |< dry 4 -///-. J 1. 
Without moist nr**. 


It looks ill, it * at*- drtl<. , in ii i v 1 1'-> a w dheted p* ai 

Shah , VII - VV < r , l I 

2. W ithout embellishment : without anything 
to enliven, enrich, or entertain. 

'I lie po< I oil It* i tlrt/tf did.i'liw umis iis i id# ,s w In* h 
ill 1^ lit app* in .ilist i us* « \ * n in a x -t* m *»l **lhl* ol ti i 
llnigh \ol.itik* w ill* s upon i hi 100,1 mi\\oiih\ siih|**t 
( / < ddstn tth, 'I Ii* Viii.'it*' tan \g* j ii liiiirlaml 

3. Fohlly; frigidly: without nfloction. 


dry-goods (dn'gudz), a. /d. T«*\tile lahre's, 
ami r<*la,ted or aua.logous articles of trail** (as 
eloth, shawls, blankets, ribbons, thread, yarn, 
hosiery, etc.), in distinct ion from groceries, 
hardware, etc. 

11° hors* s wri’t laden on tin* beat h in ai Ben.ui* with 
dm t tonds, . . and on III** ‘Jnth of tin* same month to 

hoi s wci e laden w it h iti #/ a<>nd s at kart lr\ li\ i idei s well 
armed. _/»'#/#, of Jlnttse ol ('mn mans nil Sin ayah mi, 1‘, g> 

dry-bouse (ilrl'hous), u. Sam** as drift hi/- house. 

To have wooden bobbins letam llien si/** and shape after 
the\ an put into a hot null tin wood innsl be thorough l\ 
fecasom *1 in a good, well hi nted dm Imate 

Mann tart in ers’ Jbi>.. X\ :'1T. 

drying (dri'mg), a. [] J ]>r. of dry, r.] 1. Serv- 

ing to dry; adapted to exhaust, moisture: as, a 
dryutff wind or day. — 2. Having tin* quality' of 
rapidly'’ becoming dry and hard: as. a drymy 
oil. See oil. 

drying-bOX (drl'mg-boks), II. Ill jihotoi/., an 
oven or a cupboard healed by a gas- or oil-stove, 
or otherwise, an*l used to dry and harden gela- 
tin plates, phototypes, etc. 
drying-case (dn'ing-kas), n. A copper ease 
inclosed in n. hot-water chamber, employed in 
drying 1 issues ami hardening balsam prepara- 
tions forth** microscope. 

drying-chamber (dri'ing-chum bor), u. See 
chamber. 

drying-floor (dri 'ing tldr). n. See Hour. 
drying-house I’dri'mg-hous), II. A building, 
room, etc., in establishments of many different 
kinds, as gunpowder-works, dye-houses, fruit- 
drying establishments, et<* , wlmr** good -n or ma- 
terials are dried in an artificially raised tem- 
poral lire; a drying-chamber. Also dry-hon^ , 
drynuf-room. 

drying-machine (dri'ing-nin-shen ' h n. A ma- 
chine us*‘<i in blenching, dveing. and ltiumlrv 
est.i hlishmt'tits. consisting of t vv* > **om*entiu* 
drums or cyliml<*rs. on** within tin* other, open 
at ih«* lop. and having tin* inner cyTmdei per- 
forated with holes, Xllc geoda to b* dried are ]»laced 


V n hit* i-. but tlni/a piai-'<‘il ninl hlarv* 

Iirndi a, ti nt .1 ii \ ci 1 1 1 s s.itn* * 

4f. Severely; tiarshly: in*M>nsnl**ra.tely . 

* ’■ him inn •. to liim-Ht how dm! a (In k mg li.nl b* • n ns* <1 
l»V In-' * null* ll haunt, lb III \ VII 

5. AVitli apparently unintentional or slv hu- 
mor or sarcasm. 

Drymodes (dri-nuVde/ ), n. [ XL. ((would, 1N40), 

< (*r. , wooily (of llie wood), < (Sfii'inn , a. 

eojipiee, vvood, an oak coppice (< A/>/ •/ , a tree, 
esp. t lie oak), + */*)*», form. ) A genus ol Aus- 
t rnlinn t union 1 passman* * lur*ls. 1 1 s posit ion is 
uncertain; by sotm* it t- reterre*! to a. family 
Timduda. Also written lirifmaadus 

Drymoeca (dri-me'kn), u. |XM. (Ihi/moiea — 
Swamson, 1S‘J7), < (it. *■/" coppice. 4- 
tiihtn , house, )> n'lia/r, <l\\**ll.) 1. A g’l'lltlS <d 

small d«‘iit i rostral oscim* pass**mi<* lnr«ls, eon- 
taimng numerous *'haracl< nst i«* African spe- 
cies known as (/ra^s-tnti bb i - : now i-ommonly 
merged in ('i^ticola. — 2. [/. *'.J A m**mher of 
I his g**iius. 

Als<» lirifutnica 

Drymomys Mlrim'o-mis), u fN M. (Tsehmli, 
IMfl), < (»r. t\n mu , a coppice, -f- //»■#, a mouse.) 
A notable genus o! South American sigimxlont, 
rodents, of the family Munda and suhtamily 
Mm not. Tin*. h;o* tin ii|*|>**i lij* * left tin «:es In •* 
t to (ml loll" unKi.ib ill* in* im»i - lui " >w * <1 mi 1 1n '- 1 * 1 *- 
,m<l tin iiimI -.in. ill tin In t *>! tin in wilh . |tni . <>l t'i 
),( of<- ih) < < •»m<I u ith *' 1 1 in and tin »hml w Mh I |> hi 

dry- multure («bl'mnl till'), u. Ill Sro/s hm , 

Mini ot m*ni<*\ *n- ({uautitv of **orn |>ai*l \e:nlv 
to a mill, vv let her 1 hose tin hi* m tin* pay m< ni 
gnml their gram at tie* mill <>r imt. S<*< itmh 
my. 

dryness Mri'ncs). n. I l'*»rrn»*rlv nhn 

< MM. drifiir.s , < AS. dryifios. din/ms, **tc , / 

diiftfi. «lry r * s*-** dry an*l -m ss. I Tiie **hara* t* i or 
state of being dry . sp,., <f H ,iu - <,n I i- * lorn imm 

nn*lr.t in * , kick ot w .it i l ol nth* i tin Ml , .ii c lit v , .mil in - 
(/#) Kin* tin* -- . |» | n in in w nit *»t Hint w bn Ii ml. i « t 

* nb\ «'ii'. ol * nt«*lt. mis im tie tinjm' of -mb oi . \ fu- 
sion, tlit dryness ol :t subject, (t.) Want ol Inline "i 


sensibility in devotion ; want ot ardor* as, dryiasH of 
Hpn it. (*/) In paint mn, harslim-Hs and toimabn *»! out- 
line, or want ol nu-llow ness and harmony in * olot (#*) 
In sculp want ol teinh i in*ss in bum. 

dry-nurse (dri'ners), u. 1. A nurse who at- 
tends and feeds n child, but does not suckle it. 
rompare m t-nurm . — 2. On** who stands to au- 
nt her in a relation somewhat similar; hence, es- 
pecially, tin mteiioi who instructs his superior 
m his duties. I Slang. | 

(iratnl eutei * i ami arn nn>n tdilu Church ('oirpti. 

dry-nurse (dri'ners), r. t. 1. To feed, attend, 
and bring tip without suckling.- 2. To in- 
struct lnthc duties of a higher rank or position 
than one's own. [Siting.] 

\\ In n a sup* ikii otti* * i *loi s not know his dut \ . and ik 
llistnu 1***1 111 it In .Ml Intel mi ollu <1 In e s.ud to In* iti a 
narstd 'I !<< mldioi muse, the mijiciioi .i*. .nln muse 
le.us an mtant tin an 

Dryobalanops idn-o-bnl'a-nops), n. [NM., < 
(«r. dfim hi/ (i rat , ;m acorn dpi*, a tree, esp. 
t.h** otik, + / {(i/arui , tin a com <>i any similar 
fruit), 4 toij\ fa,****, appearance J A small ge- 



1 lowering Ilran* h uf Cunplmr to • /*» n<‘ .ihrnofy n>om<itira). 


n us of t r*‘<*s, belonging t o the tint lira I or* let* />///- 
/* rot at pea', natives of the Malay archipelago. 

I hi* | it in* 1 1 ».i 1 ‘.pri it It ttrninafiea i*. I rmal k.thle ic t he 
* olll i 1 ot the I’.IIIIIUIOI SO I ll.l 1 1 .1 < .1 III J ill* 0 W III! ll IS loliud 

III 1 1 1 il* < i a* K*- oi * min s m tin wood St * campion. 
Dryocopus (<ln <'k'o-pus i, //. (NM.,x (tr.*V ;, T»ii 
t ree, <*sp. t lie oak, 4 -/.<*, to* , < mutt* ir, <*ut . ) 1 . A 
genub of woodpeckers, ot winch the great black 
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f.r, it III I W !| 1 - i />> o * */.*#'/ 

Wood peck* i <-| Minop* , J ti ynenpir minims, is 

t lie t \ p» . fill i>H i i l I tin I . i ■_< I < •! if till" 

lil.nl, with i < i'M (ii-l ,i lid o mi, M i olicwhC tin 

O..I > i, dll d .md pm 1 1 > d Ip< • l • t -'It) in u I ih 

|} mil J I Uf (|..| I Im I IV (>'*! tl"M- <>i I Iitop. /, /, ! 'I. 

2 . A g< mi- <•! Soulli Ann in an h*< **r**ep* r«. 
\!*-o I u ml i or m< l/i Moiimihon, 

Dryodromas '<iii-o.l'i..-m;iM, u [Ai* tllart 

Ja uh and 1 in-i h, JSfijh < *i :i I r< <*. <*sp 

thfiiiil. d , ,«•*/■/), finmiJig. * <\,nmi n , run. ) \ 

gems ot A I ric.i n w ,i rU« i the < It \ o*lrotin .*■ , ;i 
/> fall it iifidln • d South \*rn .i 
dryodromo f dn'o «h oin \ inr*l •*( t h* g* nu- 

/// ifnili nmo * 

Dryolestes nln o-i* -'t*-/). u [XL., '(.i <cm, 
a 1r«*< , * *-p 1h< o.ik i- / nr.-y , n loldc*) j A 
genus of Jossil jiantothei la n mammals ol the 



Dryolestes 


1786 


dub 


Jurassic ago, remains of which aro found in the 
Allan tosaurus beds of the Kooky Mountain re- 
gion of North Arneriea, indicating an animal 
related to the opossum. 

Dryolestidae (dri-o-les'ti-db), n. pi. [NL., < 
Jhi/nlrstrs 4* -uhv.] A family of extinct mar- 
supial mammals, represented by the genus l>ry- 
otestes. 

Dryophidae (dri-of'i-de), w. pi [NL., < 7 iry- 
ojdtis 4 -ida\ J A family of aglyphodont or 
colubriform serpents; the whip-snakes. Tiny 
Imw nu cxtioimlv Klendei form ami a giccnisli cnloi ; 
tlit'iT habits aic arhoical amt they inhabit. warm countric.s 
The pupil th hoi i/oiit.il, and tlu dentition < harartcriHtu ; 
tlu‘ smmt is sometimes prolonged into a flexible appi n- 
dagi Then .uv Hr veral genera 

Dryophis (dri'o-fis), n. [N I j ., < Or. Apbr, a tree, 
esp. the oak, 4 ixpti , snake. J A genus of eolu- 
briform serpents, typical of the family Dryophi- 
da\ or whip-snakes, having no nasal appendage 
and keeled scales. J). acuminata and 1 >. ai- 
gentea arc two South American species. 

Dryopithecus (dpi 'o-pi-lhc'kuH), a. (XL., < 
Or. Ape. a tree, esp. tin* oak, = L. fra. 4 -/////- 
aw, tin ape.] A genus of extinct anthropoid 
apes from the Miocene of France, of large size 
and among the highest, simians, regarded by 
Gervuis and Lartel as most closely related to 
the early ancestors of man. These apes were 
of nearly human stature, and were probably 
arboreal and frugivorous. 

Dryoscopus (dri-os'ko-pus), w. [NL. (Boie, 
lM2(i),< (Jr. Ape, a tree, esp. tlie oak, 4 ahorruv, 
view.] An extensive genus of shrikes, of the 
family Lauuda; containing about 22 species, 
alt confined to Africa. ’I 111* type is I) cuh/u The 
lull is sdw.iys li< Miked mid not < tied, hut vm iru in piopoi 
tlon ol height 1 *> width III dltlrl cut Hpreirs. The misi I ils 
arc oval and exposed, the \\ mgs and tail loumlcd and ot 
ahoid «*< 1 1 1 1 1 leiu'lhs, amt flic taisi Hrutcllate. The pin 
inagrolllii hack and lump is cxti enmly llnfly ; flic mini a 
turn \- hi. irk ami white, sometimes with an «m hiaeemis 
tinge hut without, any blight colors, and is alike hi both 
Hexes Also called llapulouot us, Chau nonot m s, and Jihnit- 
rha statu s 

Iry-point (dip point), ?/. and a . I. n. 1. A 
steel instrument, or ciehing-needle with a sharp 
point, used by etchers to cut delicate lines on 
copperplates from which the etching-ground 
has been removed. The lmr inised In the cutting of 
the metal iseithei let t. standing oil ' me Hde of the furioyv 
to catch tin* pi lilting ink and prodme a mezzotint, elteet 
of mole or less deep tone ot tcinmcd with the burnishei 
so that the line max Meld a clean impiessiou. 

2. The process of engraving with the dry-] mint. 

II. «. In engraring , an epithet, applied to a 
line made with the dry-point, or to an engrav- 
ing produced bv means of that, instrument. 
Iry-pointing ttiri'poin' ting), n. The grinding 
of needles and table-forks 

Orypta(dnp'tii), //. [NL. (Fabneius, 1K01), ir- 
reg. < fir. Apt rrrt n> ( f), tom, st rip, J A genus of 
adephagous beetles, of the family (Utrahtdtr. 
They. lien! small > i/e and slemlei gin* etui foim Theie 
are *o to :m spot ics, * Oiillned t . . the old world, especially 
well i epi esi id ed m the Past Indies and Alt u a mil) 1! ate 
lluiopeail /> nitl nil Iifltti ol I. Ill Opt is the type 

Dryptidset t<lri]»'ti-de), a pi I NL. (Lu porte, 
1S24), \ Ih’ifpta 4 -idtv . ) A i'amilv of ( olcoptcra, 
named from the genus Drypta , now merged in 
Carabidir. 

Iry-rent (drl'rent), n. Ill lair, a rent reserved 
Without clause of distress. 

Iryrihedt, a. A f also spelling of tin unlu ad. 
Iry-rot (dri'rot), n. 1. A deea\ allceting 
timber, oeeusionetl by \ a nous species of fun- 
gi, the in \ eelnim of 
which penetrates flic 
timber, dest roving 

it. Pnhipnne In/hrufus 
eausc-i t he di x rot ot oak 
limit slap-* . )/> / til i >e hi 
ennnaie F t he mod i mil 
mon and most lotmida 
blc ill y tot tungus, toiind 
eluellx in lit and pine 
w oi ><1 Foluyui ic iii s’O ae- 
t,n is common m Gei 
main I lamp, unven tilated Hitimtimis tm most favorable 
to tlu de\ilopmeut ot dix lot lungl lh\ Wood I s not 
att. liked Nations methods haxe been proposed foi the 
pie\ cntnui ol di x -i *it , that most in favnt is to thotoitghly 
satutat* tin* wood w ttli * reosote, w lit* li makes It unlit tor 
xis'itatioii (See kyuni 'inn 1 Nmmaldtx lot is also found 
I.. In- occasioned h\ tin attai k ol fungi 
2. Ftgui at ively, a couc.etded or unsuspected in- 
ward decay or degeneration, us of public mor- 
als or public spirit. 

liy-rub (dri'rub), v. t. To make clean by rub- 
bing without wetting. 

Lry-salt (tlri'sult ), r. t. To cure (fish, meat, 
h nil's, ot<*.) hv salt in*; and drying; dry-curc. 
Irysalter FlrVsnl ter), n. \< dry-salt, r. t 4 
er-l.] If. A dottier in salted or dried meats, 
pickle*, sauces, etc.. 



I became a merchant — a wholesale trafflekor ... in 
everything, from ban els of gunpowder down to a pickled 
herring. In the civic acceptation of the word, I ain a 
merchant ; amongst the vulgar, I am called a dryxalter. 

T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, III. ii. 

2. A dealer in dyestuffs, chemical products, 
etc. [Great Britain.] 

drysaltery ( dri 'sal " t er-i ), n . [< dry-salt 4 -cry.’] 

1. The business of a dry salt or. — 2. The articles 
kept by a drysalter. 

dry-shod (dn'shod), a. Having dry shoes or 
feet. 

lhit-Hind to pause .she parts the flouds in tway. 

Spi nner, K Q., I. \. 20. 

'I hose Feet, that di ii-.shod jiast the Cr ini sin (iulf, 

Now dance (alas ') betoreu Molten Calf. 

Syl rente i, ti. of Du Jiartas's Weeks, IL, The Lawe. 

dry-stone (dii'stdn), a. Gomnosed of stones 
not cemented with mortar : as, 4 * drystonc walls,” 
Scott. 

dry-stove (drl'stov), n. A glazed structure for 
containing plants which are natives of dry cli- 
mates. 

drytht, w. [< dry 4 -th ; a mod. formation, as 
a var. of drouth , with direct ref. to dry. See 
drouffhO, drouth.] Same as drought*. 

dry-V$tt (dn'vat), ii. A basket, box, or pack- 
ing-case for containing articles of a dry kind. 
Also dry-fat . 

1 am si In oken vessel, all tuns out . 

A sin link old dry tut. 

Ji. JiniHon, Maple of News, in. 2. 
f’h.'ii les has riven o’er the woild ; 1 II undertake 
in bu\ hi- Ini (lit ight of him 
I' <u si dm hit nf new books. 

Fletcher {and. unothri), Elder J brother, i. 2 

D. S. An abbreviation of dot segno. 

d/s. An ubbreviatioi) of days' sight, < > onnnon in 
commercial writings: as, a bill payable nt, 10 
d/s. (that, is, ten days after sight). 

D. Sc. An abbreviation of Doctor of Science. 

dso, n. [ Fi. Ind.] A valuable hybrid between 
the miK amt tin* common cow. Jfnci/c. lint.. 
XIY‘. 107. 

D-string (de'sfring), n. The third string on 
the violin, and the second on most, other in- 
struments played with a bow; the third string 
on 1 he guitar. 

duad (dii'ad), a. [Var. of dyad, after L. duo, 

1 wo : see dyad, dual. J 1 . Same as dyad. — 2. In 
math., an unordered pair; two objects consid- 
ered as making up one, and as the same one 
whichever is taken first. 

duadic (du-ad'ik), a. 1. Same as dyadic. — 2. 
In math., composed of unordered pairs. 

dual (du'al), a. and n. |< L. duatis, of two (in 
gram. tr. < 1 r. Acihm), < duo = Gr. Am = K. tiro, 
<j. \.] I. a. 1. K-eiating to two ; specifically, 
in gram., expressing t wo, as dist inguished from 
singular, expressing one, and from plural, ex.- 
pressing more than two. Th< Inugmigesof mn fnm- 
ih oi igm.dlv limi u dual number, both in declension and in 
eonpn ation , it is preserved m Sanskrit and Gieek, and 
less flilh in otliei tongues, sis Gothic Duat fol Mis also 
oeem in othi‘1 tamibes 

2, Goni])ose<l or consisting of two parts, qunli 
ti(*s, or natures, which may he separate)} con- 
sidered ; twofold; binary; dualists*: as, the 
dual nature of man, sjnritual and eorjmreal. 

Faint glimpnes of the dual life of old, 
Tnwaid. gland with awe and revel enei . ontwaid mean 
anil coal -*e and cold. Whdtit i , G.u i ison ol Cape Nun 

II. a. In gram., tin* number relating to two; 
th<* dual number. 

The « mplox meat of a dual foi t lie ]•! oiiolins of tlio lirHt 
mnl Mi'niid perhoiis niaiks an eaih date 

tit nans and Hindus (l. L S ). l*ief , ]i mv 

dualin idu'a-linl, m. [< dual, of two, 4 -in-.] 
A unxlnrc of 2(1 ]>arts of tine sawdust, 20 of 
salt pci t*r, and 50 oi* nitroglycerin, used as an 
explosive. Also called duahn-dynamitc. 

dualism (du'a-li/m), n. [= F. dualism f — Sp. 
I’g. It. dnahsmo = 1). G. duahsmus — Ban. dua- 
hsme-z. Sw. dualism: as dual 4 -/**«/.] 1. Divi- 

sion into tw o ; a twofold division ; duality. 

\n iticMt.ibli dualism Inset F nature, so that each tiling 
is a halt, ami su**>M‘-.ts another thing to make it whole, us, 
spirit, matte! , man. woman , odd, t\cn, subjective, ob- 
jective , in, out , uppt i it ml* i . motion, lest , jea. nay. . . 
I'he same d indent undeilics the imtuie and conditlon of 
man. Emerson, Compensation. 

2. In phdos ., in general, that way of thinking 
which seeks to explain all sorts of phenomena 
by the assumption of two radically independent 
and absolute elements, without any continuous 
gradation between them: opposed to monism. 
In ]>.ii ticiilar the term is applied (a) To the doctrine 
th.it ‘.pmt mnl i. alter exist as dl-dim t substaiuea. tloii 
being opposed both to ulealann arid to materialism 

IWWeley then vh right hi triumphing over Realism and 
Dualwm. RAght In baying that it he were to accord them 


the existence of matter they could make no use of it. The 
subject would remain as dark as before. G. H. Lewes, 
(h) To the doctrine of a double absolute, especially a prin- 
ciple of good and a principle ot evil, or a male and a fe- 
male principle. 

Rudimentary forms of DuaHmi, the antagonism of a Good 
and Evil Deity, are well known among the lower races of 
nmnkind. E. B. Tylor , ITim. Culture, II. 287. 

3. In theol . : (a) The doctrine that there are two 
independent divine beings or eternal principles, 
one good and the other evil : characteristic es- 
pecially of Parsism and various Gnostic sys- 
tems. (/>) The heretical doctrine, attributed 
to Nestor i us by his opponents, of the twofold 
personality of Christ, the divine logos dwelling 
as a separate and distinct person in the man 
Christ Jesus, and the union of the two natures 
being somewhat analogous to the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit in the believer; that view of 
the personality of Christ which regards him as 
consisting of two jiersonalitics. — 4. In chcm ., 
a theory advanced by Berzelius which assumed 
that every compound, whether simple or com- 
plex, must be constituted of two parts of which 
one is positively and the other negatively elcc- 
1 ri tiet l . Thus, for example, sodium sulphate is put toge- 
ther not from sulphur, oxygen, and sodium, hut from sul 
pillule arid and soda, which can themselves be separated 
into positive and negative constituents. Muir , Principles 
of Chemistry. 

5. In general, any system or theory involving 

u duality of principles Creatural dualiBm. see 

cieat mat — Hypothetic dualism. See hu pathetic.— Nat- 
ural dualism, the doctrine ol a leal subject and a leal 
object in (ognition accepted linrellectively. Persian 
dualism, the doe! him; ot a good and an evil active pnnci 
pie struggling against eaiii otliei in the government of 
human allairs and destiny.- Realistic dualism, the 
dot time that the univeise consists ot two kinds of 1 call 
tie >, spirit and mattei 

dualist (du'a-list ), n. [^= F. duahstc — Sp. Pg. 
It. dual tufa — I>. Dan. Sw r . dualist ; as dual 4 
-ist.] One who holds the doclrinc of dualism 
in any of its forms; an opponent of monism; 
especially, one who admits 1 ho existence both 
of spirit and of matter, ( ring. 

dualistic (du-a-lts'tik), a. [-- F. dualist iguc (cf. 
D. G. ditahstisch = Dan. Kw\ duahstisl:); as du- 
alist + -ir.J 1. Consistingof two ; characterized 
hy duality — 2. Of or pertaining to dualism; 
not monistic.. 

The duatetir dortiino of a separate mind is then* fore 
basid upon an aititinal and impassible separation ot tlm 
two necessai 1 1 \ co-existent sides of thought liJe, namely, 
the plaslii and 1 lie* iunetional 

Mandeleu, Dody and Will, p. 118. 

Jn the Ma/deau or Zomastriun ichgion we liave the best 
i vample ol a dualistic faith. Faiths oj the World , p. 350. 

duality (du-al'i-ti), n. [< ML. dualitic = F. du- 
ahtc=z I‘r. dual ttat = Sj». duatidad = Pg. duali- 
daiit It. duuliUi , < L. as if *<h«dita(1-)s, C du- 
iths, dual : son dual.] Tlie state of being two, 
or of being divided into two; twofold division 
or character; twoness. 

Tins dual dte after dcterimssion is founden in euery 
eieatuie, be it lietlei ho single of onhed. 

Testament of Love, ii. 

Though indeed they be really divided, yet are they so 
united as they seem but one, and make rather a duality 
than two distinct souls. 

Sir T. Jtunrne, lleligio Medici, ii. [». 

r J’o the schoolmen the duality of the univci.se ajipeared 
Ululel a lillleiellt aspei t. 

Huxley, Nimteeiith I’entury, AM. 102. 
The principle of duality, in m om . the principle that 
m any proposition not involving ineasuie, it foi “point ’’ 
be exeijyy licit* .substituted “plum,” and yice versa, the 
lattei pioj»ositi*m Mill be as true as the foimer. 

I poll this supposition of a positive curvature, the whole 
of geometry is fat more i oinplete and interesting; the 
jtnnnple nt duatitn, instead <*l half breaking-down over 
met iic relations, applies to all piopositious yvithout ex- 

< eption. 1)'. A\ Chjjonl, Lectures, I. 323. 

duan (diVniO. m. l< Gael, dmni, a ]>oem, canto, 
ode*, song, ditty, oration, = Ir. duan , a ])ocm, 
song. Cf. Ir. duar, a word, saying, dnas, a 
]nn*t .] A division of a poem; a canto; also, a 
poem or song. Hunts; Jiyron. 
duarchy (du'iir-ki), w.; pi. duarchics (-kiz). 
[Prop. H dyarchy, < Gr. dm, — L. two, 4 -up\m, 

< Ap[vtr, rule.] Government hy two persons; 
diarchy (which see). 

Siam is practically n monarch), although nominally a 
duarehu, the second king hardly holding the power of a 
wet -king Jlatper's Weekly, XXVIII. 330. 

dub 1 (dub), v. (. ; pret. and pp. dubbed, ppr. 
dubbing. [< MK. duhbru , rarely dobben, doub- 
ben, dub (also in comp, adubbm .* see adub ), < 
late AS. * dubban (only once in pret. dubbade: 

Se cvng [William tlie Conqueror] dubbade his 
sunu llenric to ridere,” the king dubbed his 
son Ileury a knight) (whence the equiv. I col. 
duhha til riddara, Sw. dubha till ruldarc ; I eel. 
tlubbu, also, equip with, arms, dross), < OP. 


dub 

*douber, *dobcr , dubcr, in comp, adouhcr, ado - 
her. adulter, adubber , adoubber , a clobber, equip 
with arms, invest with armor, dress, prepare, 
repair, adjust, mod. F. adonhvr , adjust (a piece 
in chess), adoubrr , radouber , repair (a ship, etc.) 
(= Sp. adobar , prepare, dress, pickle, cook, tan, 
etc. (hence Sp. and E. adobe), = OPg. adubar 
— It. addobbarc , dress, deck, adorn; so ML. 
adobare , equip with arms, invest with armor, 
dub as knight, dress, repair, adorn, etc.), < 

L. m/-, to, + do alter, dubcr , adjust, arrange, 
repair, prob. of OLG. origin, meaning orig. 
‘strike’ (whence, in two independent applica- 
tions, (a) ‘strike, give the accolade,’ with refer- 
ence to that, part of the ceremony of knighting, 
whence, in general, equip with arms, invest 
with armor, dress, adorn, etc., and ( b ) ‘ strike, 
beat, dress, prepare,* in various mechanical 
uses; not found in ME.); of. O W.dober, dauber , 
beat, swinge, thwack (in part identical with 
dobvr , dauber, piaster, daub: see daub); < East 
Fries, dubba, beat, slap (Koolman), = OSvv. 
dubba, strike (Ikre), appar. orig. in part imita- 
tive; of. duh~. Cf. also dab 1 . | 1. To strike 

with a sword in the ceremony of making one 
a knight; hence, to make or designate as a 
knight ; invest with the knightly character. 

Hr lokede 

As is tin* kymlo of a, knyght that enmeth to he doubt'd. 

Dters Dloivman (C), \\i. It. 

He | the Xayro] is dubbed or created liy the king, who 
eomniaiiudcth to gird him with a uword, and laying Ins 
right hand vjionlns head, mutteretli eertame Wordes 
lj. and ultervvaul ttubheth linn 

• J’urchas, Pilgrimage, ]>. 4t). r » 

The king stood up under his cloth of state, took the 
swmd lioiu the lord pi oteetoi , and dubbed the had umvor 
of London knight. JIutf waid. 

Monsiem Mingo for quaffing doth surjiasH, 

In eup, 01 can, or glass , 

Hod Bacchus do me light, 

And dub me knight 

Domingo. 

Am//, Summer’s Last Will and Testament 
[This rati h, a snap ot which is also put into the mouth of 
Silence in Sliakspel e's X llemy IV., v .*», alludes ton con- 
vivial custom, aeeoiding to which he who diank a huge 
potation of w ine m other hquoi, on his knees to tin health 
ot lus mistiess, was joenLuly said to he dubbed a knight, 
ami letaineil his titli foi the evening | 

Ilcncc — 2. To confer a now character or any 
dignity or name upon; entitle; speak of as. 

4 i I ’net ' thou had'st been disereeter, . . . 

If thou had at duhhd thy Star a Meteor, 

That did hat blaze, and lovi, and du 

7Vio i, On the Taking of Naniui, st. 12. 
A man of wealth is dubb'ti a man ol woitli 

i'o/Wjlmit ot llonue, I vi M. 

Tht settlers have dubbed this the eahbage tin 

The (' enturu , \ \\ II l>l!0. 

3f. To invest, with the dress and insignia of a 
knight, or with any distinctive character; in 
general, to dress; ornament; embellish. 

lie |tlie Lord | dubbed him wit mil li kites 

Jut'/ Met > IDnndus (ed. J Small), p. IX 

[It >vas| dubbed oner with d^uiuondes, that were Here 
hold \ li, 

That with lemys of light as a lamp shone 

ltent ruet ton <j Trap ( L. K. T S ), 1 llis.'t. 

And idle tlm Rohes ben oi tiaved alle about, m, a \u\ dubbed 
full.- of precious Stones and «»f grete oryi lit Perles, lulh 
rielielv. Mantle tulle , Travels, p. 

4. To strike, cut, rub, or dress so as to make 
smooth, or of an equal surface, m) To cut down oi 
reduce with an ad/ 

If l wanted a board, T b.nl nootlier wav but toeutdowna 
tree, set it on an edg< 1 m toie me, and hew it tlat. on eithei 
side witli mv ave, till L had brought it to be as thin as a 
plank, and then dub it smooth with mv adze. be Dot. 

(b) To rub w ith g tease ns b ather w hen being curried. (e) 
To raise a nap on, as cloth, by striking it with teazels ( d ) 
To cut oil the comb and wattles, and sometime* the ear 
lobes of (a game eoek), trim, (e) To dress (a lishing-Hy). 

Some dub the Oak-tiy with black wool, and Isabella col- 
on ltsl mohair, and bright blow- nish bcai’s ban, watped on 
with } cllow .silk. /. Walton, Complete Auglei , ]> 1 note. 

It is no time to be dubbuin when >ou ought, to be Ashing 
R. Ji. Roosevelt, (fame Fish. p 
To dub OUt, in plaster- work, to bring out (a surface) to a 
level plane by pieces of wood, tiles, slate, plaster, or Un- 
like 

dub- (dub), v. i . ; pret,. and Tip. dubbed , ppr. 
dubhiua. [Prob. orig. ‘strike’ (see dub 1 ), but. 
in dub-a-dub, rub-a-dub , considered imitative, 
like Ar. dabdaba (a pron. like E. u), the noise 
of a drum, of horses’ feet, etc. The noun dub- 
is rat her due to dub 1 , 4 (a), dress with an adz.] 
To make a quick noise, as by hammering or 
drumming. 

dub- (dub), n. [See duh~, r.] A blow. 

As skilful coopers lmop thrii tubs 
With Lydian und with Pluygian dubs 

S. Butler , Hudibras, II. i. 8D0. 
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dub 3 (dub), n. [E. dial, and Sc. : see tf/ft 2 .] A 
puddle; a small pool of foul, stagnant, water. 

They rudely ran with all their might, 

Spared neither dub nor miio 
Robin Rood and the Beppar (Child's Ballads, V. ll><j). 
Tam skolpit on thro’ dub and mire, 

Despising wind, and ram, ami Hie. 

Burns, Tam o' Slmntcr. 

dub-a-dub (dub'a-dub'). [See dub-. Cf. rub-a- 
dub^] An imitation of the sound of a drum. 
See second extract under drum*, 1. 
dubash (db'bash), n. Same as dobhash. 

dubb (dub), n. [Ar. (> Pel’s.) dubb, a bear.] A 
name' of the Syrian bear. 

dubbeh (dub'e), U. [Ar. dubba.'] Tlie mod- 
ern Egyptian name of the common woodeu 
lock used in Cairo and elsewhere in the East. 
It, has a sqiiart bolt of wood, sometimes as much as two 
feet long, inwhuh area uumhci of holes ui i unged in a 
pattern . a movable bloc k, above and resting upon Un- 
bolt, lias lion pegs eon espoiidiug to the holes in the holt. 
The key also o| wood, has also pegs nr pins b\ m< .ms ot 
w Inch tin- j unsot the lock ai e pushed up, allow mg ( In bolt 
to slide Also Spelled dabht h 

dubberH, ><• A furbisher of old clothes. I arh 
1 lays, Int,., p. lxxv. 

dubber- (dub'er), n. [Ropr. Gujerati duhartt 
(cerebral d), a. leatlmru vessel, Imt.tle, etc.] In 
India, a, large leathern vessel made of untainted 
hide of tin- buffalo or the goal, and used for 
holding oil, ghee, etc. ALso written dujijar. 

Did they not boil then Buttei it would be lank but at 
tei it has passed tin I’m tluv kept it in buppt rs, tin ><.n 
round Dnn r, Last India and IVtwa, p It*' 

dubbing (dub'ing), u. (< ME. dubbniff, dob- 
bt/Hff ; verbal n. of dufd, r ] 1. The act of 

making a knight ; the accolade. 

A jinnee lom-eth loi to do 
Tlie gode km^lcs dobhuntj. 

Dfmreham, Poems, ji L> 

The duhbmuf of my dmgnite nmv lio.jt b< dorm dow in . 
Nowdn with duke inn du/cjieivs nij dedis an* so die-dc 

}’m/i 77u//.s, ]> Tl. 

2f. Dress; ornament ; trappings. 

His eorovvn and lus kinges array 
And his duhbmt / In did owns 

l ltd a Root I (L K T S ), j* tan 

3. The act, of striking, cutting, rubbing, or 
dressuig, so as to make smooth or otherwise 
adapted to a purpose'. <«> Diessmg by means ot an 
ad/ (b) L’libbuie with giease, ns h nthei when being < mi 
rn-d set ' dipping, 1. (r) liaising n nap on t loth bj memu 
of toa/els 

lienee — 4. A preparation of grease for use in 
currying leather. — 5. The materials used for 
making the body of a, lislimg-llv. Tin* term . , .- j>- 
jdied limn* pui t u-ulai h to in.ilt-n.il ot short liber uaetl in 
making the body ot the tl\, ns tin, jugs w<»ol, oi pig’s 
down It issjiuiisjiaisely aioinul tin- waved wiajqnug silk 
and wound <m with d The uiatennls commonl> used nit 
niohnii , seal’s wool, pig' s wool, Ho-ns silk, and hulls of jm a- 
eoek lent hers or ot ostncli-plnnies \\ *>ol is least used bn 
diibluiig, espe< inllv in tioiii-tlsliuig, as it absorbs too unn li 
watei and makes the tl\ , it IS used, howevei, tol sal- 

nion-Hn a, seals wool bt mg j»i< ft mbit 

r I'ake yoiu dnbbtwt vvlm-li is to muk< tin body of> out t)\, 
as much as you think convenient 

Cotton , m Walton’s Angh 1 , n .’l > 

dubbing-tool (dub # iug-tol) t u. A tool for par 
mg or smoothing oil an irregular surface: an 
adz. 

dubh. rir. and (»a,el., bluek. See dhu. J Sei 
dbu. 

dubhash (db'basb), u. Same as dnbhadt. 

dubiety (du-bi'e-ti), u. [= sp. duhtedad — T’g. 
dubtrdadc— li. dubba fa, dubhtelade, dubluelaU , 
< li. dubtefa(f-). s, < dubtu s, doubtful: see dubi- 
ous. j Doubtfulness: dubiousness. 

\ slate ot duhteh/ and Mispeiis> i • v< i a« • otnpann-d |»\ 
uneasiness K>< hurtl«nn 

The t w iltglit <d tluhit fit next r tails upon a Si oti-lmiaii 
Lamb, Jmpethst Sympathies 
Had the anlagoiilst It'll tlubnfu, 
ileit woe we pioving tiiuidt i a melt* imth 

Hi itien i lit/. Ring and Book, I! 7 , 

dubiOSity (du-bi-os'i-ti), m.; pi. dubtosilies (-t iz). 
[— It. dubhatstta, dubbmsi/ade, dtibhiositalt , / 
L. as if h dubatsita(l-)s , < dubtosus, dubious: see 
dubious.] 1. Dubiousness; doubt fulness. — 2. 
Something doubtful. 

Men often swallow 1 nisi ties foi truths tl nhtir.it n - Im 
ei 1 taillt les ,s'// T Lmwnt N ill*' Lit 

dubious (du'bi-us), a. j _i= It,, dubhwso, < LL 
dnfnosus, an ('xtensiou of Ij. dubtus (> T'p dnhm, 
:r- It. duhio, dubbio), doubtful: sec* doubt 1 ] 1. 

Doubting; hesitating; wavering or fhiefuafmg 
in opinion, but inclined to doubt. 

At first he seemed to he very dubious in entertaining 
am dtseourse with ur. and gave v« rv impel timid aimwi i 
to tin qiiestioiiH that »ve «I« nuixii d ot him 

Ihtl/I/Itrr, \ uyiigri, I 1 ’ 

Dubious Htm whose word to tnkt 

Brottmmy, Kiug and Book, I 121 


dubitative 

Wedderlmrn, the Attorney-Heneral, was rentleaB and du- 
bious, and was anxious to oblige the Chief Justice of Com- 
mon Pleas to retire, in order that he mightoldam his place. 

Lectnj, Eng. m lstli Cent , mv. 

2. Doubtful ; marked by or occasioning doubt 
or uncertainty ; difficult to determine or relieve 
of uncertainty ; not distinct orplain; puzzling: 
as, a dubious question; a dubious light,. 

Sometimes the manner n| speaking, even concerning 
common things, is dark and ttubious. 

Up A net burp, Seimons, II. i\ 
For dubious meaning* learn 'd j»ob-uiu-« strove, 

And vvais on taitli ]>i evented vvoiks ot love. 

Coibbe, \\ ork», 1 147 
Looked to it jnohablj as a nu-an* ot solving a dubious 
problem. 1‘iesrott, K-nl. and Isa , \vi 

The wot Id i* full ot hojK-tul analogn-s and handsome du- 
bious eggs (idled si bi litn-s 

(ieovtn Khot, M iddU-mareh, T ill 

3. Of uncertain event or issut 1 . as. a dubious 
undertaking. 

IDs utmost povvci with adveise jiow'i i ujqiosed 
in dubious battel on the jdaiiis ol In-aven, 

And nhook In* tliiom-. Milton, J’ L , i 10} 

4. Lialde to doubt or suspicion; of doubtful 

quality or propriety ; questionable: as, a man 
of dubious character; a dubious transaet ion ; 
his morals or Ins methods are dubious . -Syn 1. 
t nsetlled, umictermim d - 2 Doubtful .! uthututuis, eb 

(se« obseuie, n .) , ijuesl lonalih j»i obleinut n al, jiuz/ling 

dubiously (<lu' bi-us-1 i ), adr. Doubtfully; un- 
eertainly ; <juest iona lily. 

Foi lust, Miieitus .Magnus speaks dubiously, confessing 
in i ould not, coidinn tin- v ei it \ hereof 

So I' Hi owin’, Vulg Lri.,iii f>. 

dubiousness (dfi'bi-us-ncs), u. 1. Tlie state of 
being dubious, or inclined to doubt ; doubtful- 
ness 

She |Mmei\a| sp(.d\Rwdh the duhuuismw ot a man, 
not tin < ei t, unt \ o| a i.dihh ss Dope, Odt.sse} , i , note. 

2. Fueertauity; the quality of hemg difficult, 
lo determine, or open to doubt, or quest ion : as, 
the dubiousnt .ss* ol a jitoldem. 

I et UR tin rebne ill pt< lit :n qun -eein tin dubiousness 
ol tin it antiquitv / Dlidifis, Splendid Shilling, Ded 

dnbitable (ilu'bi-ta-bl), a. [\ OK. dubitable — 
Sp. dufutabb 1 ‘g dubitaref — It . dubitnbde, < 
L . dubilabtfts, < dubtfare, doubt: set- didatafe, 
doub1,r.] Liable to b<‘ doubled ; doubtful; un- 
certain. 

All tin ilidntnhfi lia/. nils 
Dftoitum M ntitti but, ti.iiiu at ClitsR, in. I 

Tin ground ot invocation ol wonts oi angt Is liemg at 
1* ad dubitublt , tin n iu\o< ill ion in sin 

/>/ II. Mon, \ ul idoti ag mist Idul.itn i> ° • 

dubitably (du'bi ta bln, adr. in a dubitable 
manner. [Rare, j hup. Ihet. 
dubitancy (du'bi-lan-si), n. [< OI \ duhtlauee, 
= It. dubihnt .a, < MR. dufutontat, doubt, < L. 
(tubifani I-) s, ppr. of dututan, doubt: see dubi- 
fab, doubt, r. J Doubt; uncertainty. [Rare.] 

R nun mg headlong and w il lulls aftei t lie old m.jmriltes, 
i vi u l lieu w In n 1 In v air ninsl Inllv vv it hold all tin In tutu >/ 
li-vidvid that .’ill tin |o>s of heaven ate folfeited by this 
» lion * Hammond, NNoiks, 1\ fill!*. 

dubitate (du'bi-tat), r. i. ; pret. amt }>p. dubi- 
tutid, dulutatuaf. [< Jj. duhitalu s, ]q». of 

dututan , doubt; see doubt, r. 1 To doubt,; hesi- 
tate. [ Ran*. I 

It. Im ev.nnpl* In win to loitei t/uhifafiiuf, and tnd. 
i min ; din wen toiunn.andl.nl 

! art uh , Id i in h Ib-v , I tv I 
How liiigi l\ lilt stall-ill* lit } all to hr .lepeinh d on, I 
mute than men b dututut> 

I oin II , Re-low Pajn-i'-, ’d ' e r p , 

dubitatingly (du'bi-la-1 mg li), adr. I lest tilt - 
ingiv. I'aihib. 

dllbitation (du-bi-tu'shon), u. (< OF. and 1\ 
dubitafion __ Fr. diitufaho = Sp. dufntaemn . 
Pg. dufufarao = It dututa. ana , < L. dufata 
tad u-),(. dututan, doubt * < e tlnlnhilt , dot/bD J 
Theaet or -dal* of thnilding. dould ; hesitation 
In (In si-lndad l« dl piltdloii, dilhd.il n *li w a , t In - <m*tl 
lion ut i di-pidanl wlm hid pioiioinn i d a in.dhi t** In 
dniihttnl and w;e hniiiu) t*».'U*taJii that pu dnui 
Dulntut mu i* tin la "inning of sill Knowhd"« 

/lout It, la Hi l I v '() 
'I'll. otdmiTV ifb't- . might, till evel *dti 1 hi <on- 
tidintlv 1 vpi 1 t* (I without am dubUnhon 

./, , hnilot, Wi.iks (id t \U), I X*.» 

hi ,t.d< s ot duhihO on under imp* lling < h nieiits, Dm 111 - 
-t mi t j mi id in" to 1 011 t:i' r * oils ai t ion e, beside? t he umn- 
Ik 1 , < one ' t Ilf .dd V tie 1 u-tit oil* 

/•'i,;*/ nn/htt'u Her, N S , XL 4M 

dubitative (tln'ln-ln-i IV), (I. [— l’* dututa hi 

~ 1 h.duhifahu — Sp. Pg. It . dututa tiro, < LL. 
duhitatmis, < L. didnttm. doubt : set* data lab. | 
Tending to doubt ; doubt, mg. fHarc.] 

Tin \ hii* t ueiij-i il ''le had bi-en ndddi-d at. all bid 
1 ah n u/» vt hih hi hung tlututut tee , n nil though that wuh 
the 1 uum ol Iuh winning her, it otb mini Iiih iiKinicmi 

(J. Meredith, T'he Egoist, 111. 



dubitatively 

dubitatively (<hVbi-ta-tiv-li), adv. Hesitat- 
ingly; doubtingly ; as if in doubt. [Rare. ] 

"Hut ought I lmt to toll lizra tlmt I have seen my 
father 7 ” Haiti Mitah, with deprecation in lier tone. “No,” 
Mrs Moynck answered, dubitatively, *• 1 (tout know that 
it ih net essurj t < j do that 

(ieoryc Phot, Daniel Demnda, In. 

Duboisia (du-boi'ni-a), n. INI,., named after 
F. N. A. Dubois, a French botanist and eeelesi- 
antic (1752- 1824).] 1. A Kolaiiureous genus of 

plants, of Australia and New (’aledonia, in- 
cluding two shrubby or arboreseent species 

1 ). myoponndex is emploved insingeiv bu tiie dilatation 
of the pupil, and jields an alkaloid, duhomiut , identical 
with hvoscvuiume The wood is while and veiy soft hut 
close and Him, and exeellent tor (lining Tin h avt *> and 
twigs ot the pituii, 1 >. Uo/nvoothi, are chewed hj tin na 
fives tin a stimulating tome 
2. [/. r.] Same as duboisine. 
duboisine (du-boi 'sin), w. [< Duhtasia 4- -//// — . J 
An alkaJoidoblainod from Duboisia mi/ojioroides , 
a shrub or small tree which is a native of Aus- 
tralia. In its ilieniieul icm lions and its ph\ uo1okh.i 1 
effect h it pmsents stmng resemhiani cs to I13 o-a > amine. 
Also (hi hoi hi a. 

dubs 1 (dub/.), v. ]d. [A 11 ahbr. of doublets.] 

Doublets a! marbles. A player hnoekingtwn marbles 
out ot the ring cries “ dubs," and thembj elamis both. 

7’lie gmiind was beaten hy manj feet to the baldness of 
fiftoni, ami the village hoys ih lighted to plav iiiaihlesin 
this eonvenietd spot 'I’heii uhh ot "mimscs," “ taw*,’’ 
“dubs,” “ hack lieks,” and " \ ent ” inlaid ot ten he heard 
there I a* fore and atti r school lionis 

77/e Cm turn , WAN I 78 

dubs * 5 (flub/), n. pi. [Uf. oquiv. dibs: see dib‘ A .~) 
Money: same as dtle\ 5. (Slang. J 
ducal (flu'kal). a. [= F. dural = Sp. Dg. dural ~ 
It duetdr,(. Lb. i/z/m/i.s*, < L. dux (dur -), a load- 
er, general, Ml,, duke: s eeda/.vb] 1. iVrtuin- 
ing to a fluke: as, a dural coronet. 

Oil, salt ev 1 n lion 1 and In ead w eie suhji et to inonnpolj, 
find could onh Is* sold bj the < incut agents llrouyhnm 

2. In ornith ., a term applied to certain large* 
terns of the subgenus Tltttlasseus , as St< run 
(Thalasseus) eon tinea, ('oats. 
ducally (dii/knl-i), adr. After the manner of 
a duke; with a duke or a ducal family: as, 
duralli / connected. 

ducape (du'ka}>), n. A heav> silk, especially 
black or of plain color, usually corded, 
ducat (duk'at), n. (Altered in spelling from 
earlier dnrkat , due/at , < MM. dukef (=r I). du- 
kaat , (i. dukat , Dan. Sv\. dnkat), < < >F. and M. 
durat zrr Pr. ducat ~ Sp. Pg. du ratio = It. <(u~ 
eato, < Mb. duratus , a, ducat; so called, it is 
said, from the motto “Sit tihi, Uhristo, datus, 
quoin tu rogis, iste duratus” (let this duchy 
which thou rules! be dedicated to thee, O 
Christ >, impressed on a, coin struck by Roger 
11. of Sicily as duke of Apulia ; < Mb. duratus, 
a duchy, < L. dux ( dur-), a leader, Mb. duke: see 
duke b Of. dui'li i/, ult. a doublet of ducat.] 1. 
A gold coin of varying form and value, formerly 
in use in several Muropean countries. A fluent 
wuh llrst. issued in Apulia, about the middle of the twelfth 
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Ducat of l. ulisl 11c I’ostumus, king «if l{\iu,'ai\, A l» 14';.' 14s 
llnliOi Musi nut. i‘ju< i>l tin* 01 1ym.1l 

ccntun. hy the Norman fluke linger II In 12s." 11 gold 
fluent was stria k in Yemen, but the piece was nttcrwaid 
called a cecchnio (sequin), tin* flueal becoming oiilj a nioiiev 
of UieiMint (Si*e »le| '1 ) 'I’he « tu best Kidd coins ot (Jri- 
liiaiiN h< cm to liaxi* been called dm uts. and thi^ tinim* was 
appln d to ficnniiu yold toins <d the si\t«‘cnth and hcten 
tecntli centimes (odd (Oins enlhsl flue. its weie also is 
Mied in tin Netherlands, tu lliumni), ami elst where 'I lie 
valm ot the dm at tailed hut lit Lit*, the coin iisualh eon- 
tainiiiK tiom :» pj tu .1 it Kim ns ot line K‘*hl woith from 
to .Kk.’i” 

Jt e\cr\ tl tu'itf in si\ thousand ilucutr 
\\ eie in si\ pai is. and e\t i\ pal t a ducat, 

1 w mild not 1I1 :i\\ them shah , M ot \ . , i \ 1 
’I .-do \ on a dud, 1 1 , 01 \0111 ( heipmi id irohl and npplx 
to tin plat 1 atli 1 led /»', Jouxui, \ olpom . Ii 1 

\tlei U vn w tllhiltun to tlu I Hike ; > • t was it i-<n - 
lined and po-,sossi d l»\ (lit to noise, who paid hu tin 1 r 
lmnmnitiis the \11n11all sum ot tom teen t housaml ditch ■ 
•a . Si/ '|'ra\ ailes, p 1 1. 

2. An old money of account in the Venetian 
republic. 

Now when 1- the \ tmti.in i/m*iii/ h much spoken of 
)cn imisi consult 1 that tins mud tluckat doth not sim itie 
Hll> mu intaim mun . I >u t maii\ s*>\erall pieces do enn- 
eurre to make one ducKat. Ctnyat, Crudities, II (>s. 
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3. pi. Money; cash. [Slang.] — 4. An Aus- 
trian weight* for gold, which has been deter- 
mined by Vienna authorities to be 3.490896 
grams. This unit i» supposed to have heen derived 
throiiKh pu* .lews from tin* Ptolemaic drachma of .‘1.50 
Kiam.s Ducat gold, m errant., a name given to gilding 
of brilliant color slightly 111 relief above the glaze, espe- 
cially in the jiaintiiiK of tint porcelain. 

ducatoon (duk-a-tdn'), n. [Also formerly ducka- 
toon , duradoon ; < F. ducaton = Sp. duraton = 
Pg. dueatdo, < it. duratonr , aug. of ducalo , a 
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1 )iu .iIimiii strui k )>y Antonio PmiiIi, I > 0^1 of Venn t , a i» jCih i(>7i 
Iintish Musi mu i, l ti/i ofllirorigiu.il > 

ducat : see ducal.] Tim English name of the 
ducal one, a, silver coin (also called < pustina ) for- 
merly current in llu* republic of Venice, and 
containing nearly 39s grains of tine silver, equal 
to 0.965 of the United States silver dollar. 

Some gac her crowns, some dttctitbmns 

(iitjht'x Lathi (l 'll ihl'n ballads), VIII 200 ) 
Tlu* iluckattuuu which contnineth eight livera, that K 
six shillings Thin piece hath in one side tile cttigir** ot 
the Duke of \ i met and the Patnaich, . . . and in tin 
otlu*i, the Hguie of St .hiHtina, a chant I’atavine | Paduan! 
' u gm. Curyat, Cruditu s, It.os 

duces, n. Plural of dux. 

duces tecum (dtVsez te'kum). [I/., you will 
bring with you: duces, 2d pers. sing. fut. ind. 
of durrrr , lead, bring ^seo duet)’, tc, abl. of tu 
— E. thou; rum, with (appended to personal 
prinmuns).] In lair , ii writ commanding a per- 
son to appear 111 court, and to bring with him 
specified documents or other things m liis cus- 
tody, which may be required as evidence. More 
fully called subjm na d art's tecum. See subpa na. 

Duchet, it. and n. An obsolete form of Dutch. 

duchess (dnch'os), n. | Formerly also dutchess ; 

< MM. durhrssc , duehes (also duhts, i. e., ilukcss ), 

< OF. duehesse , F. duehesse = Pr. duqnvsstt = 
Sp. dutfuesa = Pg. dm] iti^a = It. dueliessa.i Mb. 
dueissti i the orig. hard sound of c being retain- 
ed in Koni., after the mast*, form), fern, of dux 
(dm-), > ( >F. due, etc., E. duke: see f/t//,v , b] 1. 
Tlu* eon-.ort or widow of a duke, or a woman 
who holds tin* son ereignty or titles of a duchy. 

I* h am lne di u* doulietei. duchc'txt uf heuene 

Pier s J'/mnuau (<’). iii .‘t.'l, 
'l’ln* tin 1 imui \ d. limlioii iv f.u fmm |m mg exhaustive, 
aim 1 , oh\ mus|\ w In j e -m* t re. Ued 01 w licit the terms of 
tli<* patent inn a i/m-Ai w in n he dmhest in her own 
11,’llt Mien- 1 ■. ne in 1 111. mix t • * le.nlvi m the ease of ,1 
P> m* •’*'** 1 “ mg ah*> a if a. h, s V uudit .Tthser., IV. :**JM 

2. A variety of n»o(ing-slate two feet long and 
one foot wide. — 3. A part of ladies’ head-dress 
in the seventeenth century, apparently a knot 
of ribbon. 

duchy (duch'ii. n . ; pi. duchtt -i/A. [Also for- 
merly dufrhif : < MM. duchtt. duchet , durhr , < 
( >F. duchet , du*'h’ *■_ t F. thirhe, m., = Pr. ducat 
== Sp. Pg. dura fin = It. tinea to, < ]\rb. duratu v, 
a ilucliy, territory of a duke, b. duratus , military 
leadership, command, < dux ( due -), a leader, 
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ML. a duke: sec dulcet, and of. ducat, dogate .} 
The territory or dominions of a duke ; a duke- 
dom. See duke *, 3. 

duchy-court (duch'i-kort), v. Tho court of a 
ilucliy; especially, in England, the court of tho 
duchy of Lancaster, held before the chancellor 
of the duchy or hiH deputy, concerning equi- 
table interests in lands held of the crown in 
right of this duchy. 

duciperf, n. In her., same as cap of maintenance 
(which see, under maintenance). 

duck 1 (duk), r. [< ME. *dukken (= MD. darken 
= LG. durkrn , > G. darken = Dan. dnkke, also 
difkke), duck, dive, stoop; a secondary verb, 
partly displacing its orig., E. dial, and Sc. douk, 
dook, < ME. douken, dukt n, < AS. *duean (found 
only in dcriv. dure, a duck: see duck -) = MI). 
duifckcn, I), duiken = M bG. duken, LG. (taken — 
OHO. tuhhan, M11G. tuehen, G. tauehen = Sw. 
dyka, orig. intr., diu'k, dive, stoop.] I. intram. 

1. To plunge the head or the whole body into 
water and immediately withdraw; make a dip. 

They shot mam llously at him, and he was iliiwn soine- 
tnnL‘8 to duck into the water. 

JNurth, tr. of 1'lutari.h, p. 009. 
Well, my dear brother, if 1 scape thin drowning, 

"I'm jour turn next to niiik; >011 Bhall duck twice 
lieto’re I help you. 

Hcau. and PI., Scornful Lady, ii. 2. 

2. To nod or bob tho head suddenly ; bow. 

Heiuu.se I cannot flatter, and look fan, . . . 

Duck with French nods and npiali courtesy, 

I must be held a rancorous enemy. 

Slink.. Huh. III., i. 3. 

Von shall huu* 

A Frenchman due kina lower than your knee, 

At th’ instant mocking even jour very shoe ties. 

Ford, Loves Sueritlee, i. 1. 

Hence — 3. To give way; yield; cringe. 

“What, take the credit I mm the Law 7 ” you ask? 
Indeed, we did ! Law ducks to (iospel here 

Jiiou'uintf, King and Hook, 11. 1<>7. 

Wig ducked to wig, cacti blockhead had a brother, and 
then wa- a universal apotheosis of tin mi llion it v of our 
set LmccU, Among my Hooks, lstsei., p ,‘UH. 

II. leans. 1. To dip or plunge in water and 
immediately withdraw: as, to duck a witch ora 
scold. 

So strait, tliej were .sei/mg him there 
To duck him Hkevv im* 

Uubin Jltuttl and Ltttlc John (Child’s ballads, V. 2*J0). 

I say, d tick her in the loi h, and then we w ill see whether 
bIh is witch or not. Scott , Abbot, ii. 

2. To lower or bend down suddenly, as in dodg- 
ing a missile or an obstacle, or in saluting awk- 
wardly: as, to duck tlu* head. 

duck 1 (duk), n. [< duckl, v.] A diving ineli- 
nat ion of the head. 

As it is also their generall eust<*nu* seiueely to salute 
anv man, vctiuav thev neither oimttc ciosm, hoi carved 
statue, without a religious duck. 

Datcnr ot A cw World, p 128. 
Here he, without duck or nod, 

Other trippings tu be trod 

Of lighter toes. Collins, 1 

duck- (duk), n. [= Sc. duik, duke , dook, < ME. 
duckf , dukke , dole, dokke, donke, dull , < AS. dure, 
( found only in gen. ditcau), a duck, lit . a ducker, 
< *duean (pret. pi. # diicon , pp. *dbccn), duck, 
dive : see duck 1 , v. Cf. ducker, 3 ; Dan. duk-and, 
dill: -and, a sea-duck (and, duck: see drake*); 
Sw. difk-fdgcl, diver, plungoon {fdgel = Yj.foirl). 
So direr, dipper , dapper, etc., names applied to 
diving birds.] 1. A lnmellirostral natatorial 
bird of the family Jnatidir and subfamily Ana- 
time or Fnhguhniv (which see). The technical dis- 
tinction between any duck and other birds ot the same fam- 
ily, as geese and mergansers, is not 1 leal ; but a duck may 
usually be recognized by the In olid and flat bill, short 
legs, Hciitellate tin si, and entnely feathered head. The 
common wild duck ot mallard is Anax hosetts, the feial 
slock of the domestic cluck. The species ot ducks arc 
numerous, about 12a, divided into some 40 modern genera, 
and loiind in nearly all parts of the world. Most din ks 
tall in one 01 the other ot two berii s, fiesh-uatcr ducks or 
nvci ducks, . I nattntr, and halt water ducks 01 sen-ducks, 
I'utunihmv : and fmm the latter a tew are sometimes 
detached to fut in 11 thud suhfatnilj, Ertsumturiva' . hut 
the implied distinetiun m habits b\ no means holds good, 
since some or anv river-ducks may ho found in salt wa- 
ter and few if any sea-ducks are entiielj maritime. The 
in. ill . 11 d and 1 loach related species now fonn the icstrn t- 
ed genus A tins. Teal aie small ducks, ehntlj ot the ge- 
nus Qu, njucdultt : Q. ct 1 • nr is ilie gurganev. ’l lu* widgeons 
form the genus Marccu ; tin gadwalls i'haubla\utux , tlie 
spoonbills. Spatula . tlu* pintails or sprigtail- Dufdtt Per- 
tain mbnieul duck?' of various pints <»1 the woild consti- 
tute the genus Dcndrocvuna The iiiusenvj duck 01 musk- 
itin k L t'ainiui moschutn The celehlutcd maudurin- 
dm k ot I’hlna and tlu wood-duek or snnimei duck of tho 
I nited States ait* two species of the genus J/.r A. train i- 
cuiafa and A xj-onstt sheldiahes 01 lainow-dueKs are 
ot tin* genus Casa rca or Tadotna A liumhei of sen-dmks 
with black or red heads an* pi sued in genera variously 
named Fulunria, Fultx, Aithyui, Xyrnca , etc : such aro 
the scaups and pochards, the eanvashaek, and others. The 
bulllcheuds, goldeneyes, and w lnstlewings belong to a ge* 
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nil* variously called Clanpula, Glaucton , and Buccphala. 
The harlequin duck h» II ist ri oni,cus histrioidc, us or II. mum- 
tux. The old-wife or long- tailed duck is Harclda glnciahs. 
The Labrador duck, Camptoltvmus labradorius, is notable 
as being probably on tho point of extinction ; it is a near 
relative of the Hteamcr-duck of South America, Atirrop- 
tcrus cmcrcus. Killers are large sea-ducks of the genus 
Sonmtcria and some related {tenet a. Scoters and snrf- 
d neks, also called sea-coots, are largo black sea-ducks of 
the genus (Edemia and its subdivisions. The ruddy ducks 
belong to the genus Ensmatura and some related gen- 
era. Fishing-ducks, so called, are not pi operly ducks, but 
mergansers {Men ft me). 

The dark and mallard first, the falconers only sport. 

Drayton, J’olyolbioii, \\v. 

2. Tlio female duck, as distinguished from tho 
male, or drake (which soo). — 3. Some web- 
footed bird likened to or mistaken for a duck: 
as, the cobbler’s-awl duck (that is, the avoset). — 
4. One of the stones used in playing the game 
of duck on drake.— Acom-duck, the summer duck 
or wood-duck, Air xjionsa. I Maryland, Carolina, II. S.j — 
American scaup duck, a variety ot the lommon scaup 
peculiar to America, Aitln/ia mar it a Heard tea.— Bimacu- 
lated duck. Hce hi maculate.— Black duck. <«) 'I’lie 
dusky duck. (/>) The velvet scoter, (r) The surf-scotei. 

I Local, IJ. s.]— Black English duck, tin* dusky duck. 
[Southern IJ. S.I — Blaten duck, the gadwall — that. is, 
the blatant or Ideating duck. 1 New Jersey, 11. S.I — Bom- 
bay duck. See bum main. -Brahminy duck. Sec brah- 
minif.-- Buffalo-headed, buffel-head, buffel’s-head, or 
buffle-headed duck. Maine as tmfflc t , 2 . - Butter-duck. 
<«) The huttcrhull. [Georgia, U. S.J {!>) The ruddy duck. 

1 Virginia, U. S. 1— Cayuga duck, a large black vanety of 
the domestic duck. It has been recently introduced into 
England. Channel-duck, tin? velvet, scoter. Sharpless, 
1833. | Chesapeake bay, U. s. |— Cobbler’s-awl duck. 
Sec cohblerl . — Cock-robin duck, tile hooded merganser, 
f New Jersey, U. S.I — Conjuring duck, the buttle or 
spirit-duck ; also, the goldeneye or wlnstlowing : from 
their quickness in diving. Sir J. Ilichardsnn. [British 
America.] -Creek-duck, the gadwall. (I. Trumbull. [At- 
lantic coast, U. S.[— Crested wood-duck, the wood- 
duck. Belknap, 17S4. [New Hampshire, I T . S.j — Crow 
duck. See Eulica. - Cuthbert duck, or st. Cuth- 
bert’B duck, the common eider, Somalrria wollissima. 
— Daub-duck, the ruddy duck, Ensmatura ruhida. G. 
Trumbull. (Kangeley lakes, Maine, ti. S. 1 — Deaf-dUCk. 
Same as daub-duck. | M ichigan, l 1 . »S. | - Duck on drake, 
a game in which one player places upon a huge stone (the 
drake) a small stone (the duck), which the, other players 
try to knock off witli their ducks and return to the pitch- 
Ing-line without having broil touched, if the player 
whose duck is on the drake succeeds in touching one ot the 
other players while his duck is in his linnd, the latter takes 
his place, ami tho game continues as before.- Duclair 
duck, a French vaiiety ot tin*, domestic duck, the icsult 
of crossing white and coloied varieties. Dumpling- 
duck. Same as daub-duck, [Georgia, V. S | — Dunter 
duck. Sec dunter . — Dusky and spotted duck, the 
harlequin duck G. Edwards, 17 47. Dusky duck, A na s 
vbscura , a largo thick closely related to the mallard, ot va- 
ried dark coloration, with white under the wings and pur- 
plish-violet, speculum, abundant, along the eastern coast of 
the United States, and highly esteemed toriood. A variety 
resident in Florida is Anas obxcura Julnaufa English 
duck, the mallard. G. Trumbull. [Local, southern T SI 

— Fall duck, the American redhead or pochard. School 
cruft, 1 82(); Tanner, 1830. Fan-created duck, the hood 
oil merganser. Hurt on, MW . — Fish- or fishing-duck, a 
general name of mergansers, trom their food <>i habits — 
Flock duck. See flock nvt-f owl. -Fool-duck, the mddy 
duck, Enxmatura ruhida. G. Trumbull. | Michigan, l 1 . S.] 

— French duck, the mallard (Louisiana, ( s ] Ger- 
man duck, the gad wall Also called Welsh drake Gnuud , 

184 1 . (New Jersey, H. S | — Gray duck, («) t’lnprily the 

gray or gadwall, .1 nas strepera or Chaub’la\mu\ she/>cnis. 
( b ) The female mallard, (*•) The female pintail. | Local, 
U. S. J ~ Harle duck. Same as hur/e. Her (\ Swantson, 
188b. [Orkney islands ] Harlequin duck. See hat le- 
git in. — Heavy- tailed duck, the rudd> dark. Also 
called bristtetail, pi at tut , quilltail , sficktait , stiff tail, 
spinet ail, etc., in reference to the peculiar tail-feathers. 
Sharpless , 18 JO. [Chesapeake bay, U. S. |— Herald duck, 
the herald, a merganser. | Shetland isles. | Isles 01 
Shoals duck, the American eider —Labrador duck, 
Camptohnnus labradon us , a species ot sea duck ot tin 
northeastern coast of North America. See def. 1 —Lame 
duck. Sec lame . — Little black and white duck, the 
male hutlle. Edwards, 1717. - Little brown duck, the 
femalcbultle. Oatesbif, 1731. —Long- tailed duck, Han Ida 
(flarialis or Clan, aula, hi/cmalis. Sec hurt Id and Unreldn 

— Maiden duck, the sliovelor. Hen. C. Swam son. ( Wex- 
ford, Ireland | -Mandarin-duck, a hcautilul kind ot 
duck, Air aalcrirulutu, having a purple, green, white, and 
chestnut plumage, and a varied green and purple crest. It. 
is a native of (’Inna, and is regarded in that empire as an 
emblem of conjugal affection. It is a near relative ol the 
common summer duck or xvooduhmk of the United State-., 
A tx sponsa. Mire-, moss-, or muir-duck, the mnllai d 
Her. C. Swain, stub. [Local, Eng. | — Mountain duck, the 
harlequin. Sir,/. Ilichardsnn. [ Hudson's hay. ] MUBSCl- 
duck, the American scaup. G. Trumbull [Shunieeock 
bay, New York, l T . S. ] — Noisy dUCk, the long-tailed dm k 
•I. J Audubon - Painted duck, (a) The Chinese iimn- 
darin-duck, vl?r aalerieu/ata. (/>) The harlequin (Hud- 
son s l>ay 1 — Penguin-duck, a variety of the dome-tic 
duck : so called from its erect attitude. - Pheasant-duck. 
(a) The pintail, Dafdaaeuta. Abo called sea-pheasant and 
uuitrr- pheasant. A related species ih trelmiralh known 
as Dafila arophasiana. (Loral, U. S.] (h) Tin* hooded mei 
ganser. -Mso calh d water-pheasant. Lawson, MW. |\<w 
Jersey, IT. S. | Pled duck, the Labrador duck, Camn- 
tnhrnius labradorius. — Pled gray duck, the male pintail 
G Trumbull. [Long Island, New York, U. S j Puddle- 
duck, the common domestic duck, of no special breed 
Raft dUCk. See raft-duck.— Red-beaded duck. See red- 
head. — Ring-necked duck, see n mmerk .— Rock-duck, 
tlie harlequin duck. Dev. J. II. La ay ill e. ( Nova Scotia.] 
Rouen duck, a large variety of domestic duck, colored like 
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tho mallard.— Round-crested duck, the hooded mergan- 
ser. — Ruddy dUCk, the most general name of Erismatura 
ruhida . so called fmm tin* prevailing reddish eolot of the 
adult male, first by A. Wilson, 1H4. It has many popu- 
lar and more or less local names in the United StateB, de- 
rived from some peculiarity ot its aspect or habits — St. 
Cuthbert’s duck, s ve cuthbert duck.— Scale-duck, the 
red-lu east ed merganser. |Stiangford Lough.) Scotch 
dUCk, the buttle. Also railed Scotchman. Scotch dip 
per , Scotch tail. (J. Trumbull. [North Uaioliua, 1 . S. | — 

Scoter duck, see scoter.— Sharp-tailed duck, the 
long-tailed duck. Jiev, (\ Swaimon. | Orkney andShet- 
1 ami. | — Shoal-duck, the American elder. I New Eng- 
land. | — Sleepy duck, the mddy duck —Sleigh-bell 
duck, the Ainri lean blark seo|rr. G Trumbull. |ltaugeley 
lakes, -Maine, I . S | — Smoking-duck, the Aniei iean wid- 
geon. [Fur I «»untrie.s I - Squam-duck, the American 
cider: so called trom aluenhtj in Long Island, New York 
Giraud, 1st I — Squaw-duck, tin* Vmeijean eider: a mis- 
print tor si i u am -duck be /wo/, 1MI; Trumbull, 18SS 
Stock-duck, the mallard.— Summer duck, a duck w Inch 
HUinmei s or hi t. eds hi a givtui place or l egiou. Speeilleal 
ly — (u) The wood-duck (which see). See Mu 1 1 ' . S) (b) 
The garganey or suimuer teal, <Ju* a/uedulu curia. [Lug | 

— Surf-duck, a sea-duck of the genus (Edcmui ; n st ti- 

ter ; a sea-coot ; sjict i(lcall>, (E perspicillata, lidiabitiug 
North Viticiira at. huge, especially coastwise, the male ol 
which is black with a white patch on the nap< and an- 
otliei on the poll, and the lull piuklsh-wlutc, oiange, and 
black.— Swallow-tailed duck, the long tailed thick 
Swumson and Ilic/uirdson , 1s31. | Hudsons h:iy ] TO 

make or play (at) duck and drake, to make <u play 
ducks and drakes, (a) To cast <u bh> a fiat hi one, a pus e 
of slate, etc., along the smta» e of water so as to eaiiic it 
to strike and rebound rept ati dl\. 

What w atered slates are tu*st to make 
On watery surlai c duck-und -drake 

S. I'm tier, llmlihras 
Duck and Drake is a \eiy sillj pastime, though in lei un- 
to f(>\v in point, ot antiquity, . . . and was am u ntil 
played with fiat shells, testulaniinaninim, whu li tlu‘lio\h 
threw into the watei, and lie wlio^e shell lehounded most 
irequentlv from the suitace betoie it finally sunk win tin 
conqueror. Strutt , .spous and Pastimes, p. 4'M 

lienee — (/>) To handle oi usi- a thing recklessly ; scattei ; 
squander; throw' into confusion : with with or oj. 

He [the unscientific etymologist | has now added to his 
nun vellous capacity for philological blundering the power 
of wandering into the field of » ompaiatixe jihihdogy and 
of there jdaai ny d ticks and drakes with the Arjan roots 
and their permutations. \.amHj.,\th ser.,111. 3L*J 

Ms lortune is nae inheiitam-e- a’ mine ain at qiiisitinn 

— I can 'make ducks and druki s ot it. So don t pioxokc 

me II. Mackenzie, Man ot the Woild, iv. 1. 

Tree-duck, (a) Any duck of the genus Dcndrocuana 
(winch see), (fr) The wood-duck 01 sumiuci du«*k, wliieh 
iueedsin trees, (c) The hoodi d nui ,r ansei : so called tiom 
breeding in trees. II. Hidawau \ Indiana, Illinois, U. S | 
-Tutted duck, the ling necked siaup, Adhma lotlarts 
or Euhnida rn (dnnjurs. .1. li dson Velvet duck, tin 
velvet or uhitc-u ingedHcoti r. S< t smtci. Wheat-dUCk, 
the Anu'i lean widgeon, b. ( ram. |Oirgon,U S |- Whis- 
tle-duck. See whisHcinmt - Whistling duck or coot, 
tlie Aineiiran hlai k si ot»*i .— White-taced duck or teal, 
the blue-winged teal. See hid White-winged BU.i- 
duck, the Velvet Sei iter. See scot, i Wild dUCk, Kpeeill- 
I alh, the mallanl. Winter duck, the long tailed dm k 
|U s I— Wood duck. See wood dm k 
dlick :i (d nk), it. [Prob. a finnilinriisnof duel/ 2 , 
like dorr , chicIA churl/ 2 , ntoust, lamb, l\ ftoufc, 
and oUk‘ 1 * zoolo^ictil tonus of endearment ; lint 
of, Dan. dukkc = Sw. dod.a = East. Fries, dollc , 
dot = (J. docht\ ete., a doll, puppet : see doc// 2 . 
Of. also do.rif.li A sweet hem t : a darling: a 
word of endearment, fondness, nr admiral ion. 
It, is sometimes silso applied to tilings: as, a 
duck of a bonnet. [Folloq.J 

Will you bin any tape 
Oi lai e tor >oin « apt , 

My dainty duel, m\ dear a v 

Slink., W . T., n. 3 (son'/) 
Prithee gu»e ill (m\ duck ) , I’le but ,-p« ak to 'em, 

And 1 ‘etlll n lestaiit ly . Eh tc/u I, Spanish ( ’ill ate, ll '* 

duck 1 (duk), //. [< D. dot/, linen cloth, a towel, 

lij^ht, canvas, = M L( i. do/ — < >1 K 1. luoli. M IH*. 
lunch, (S. inch, cloth, ™ I eel. tlul.r, am (doth or 
t e\ture, a 1 ahh*-(dot h, a t o\m 1 , — Sw. did. =. Dan. 
duif, elotli. | 1. A strong linen lahric. simply 

\V(>veii without 1 will, lighter Ilia li canvas, and 
used for small sails, sails lor pleasure-boat s, and 
for men’s yvear. Dm k is usually w hite or un- 
blea«died, hut is somet iim*s made in plain col 
oi*s. — 2. A cotton fabric sometimes considered 
the second <^rnde, for strength and durability, 
after double-warp (which see, under trarp) — 
Russia duck, a white limn <nnva-.of fine quality 
duck-ant (duk'ant), //. In Jamaica, a species 
of T< rmes or while ant, which, according- to I\ 
H. tiosse, constructs its nest, on the bra indies 
m* trunks of trees, where clusters ot them may 
be seen forming: larfre, black, round masses, 
often as biiif /is a lio^sliead. 
duckatt, duckatoont. < )bsol( f I* forms of ducal, 

ducafoott. 

duckbill (duk'bil), n. 1. Tin* diick-lnlleil pla- 
t ypus, Onnfhorhifitchus jatradoi us, a mount rc- 
matous oviparous mammal of Australia, hay- 
ing ji horny beak like a duck’s, whence th# 
name. Also duck-mole. See (Iruithorhiinchu s. 

— 2. Same as duck-bdlcd speculum (which see, 


ducking 



Duckbill, or I >uck billed l’l.uy|uis < •> mthey hjtiu hti\ paradoxus). 


under speculum). — 3. [In allusion to the shape 
of the too.] A broad-toed shoe of the fifteenth 
century. 

duck-billed (duk 'hi! d), a. Having a bill like a 
duck’s, as that, of the Onufhorhpnchus. Duck- 
billed cat, the tlsb /’of undmi sputuln, m paddle IKli. AK<> 
called spoon bill, d cut - Duck-billed speculum. 
speculum. 

ducker (duk'er), u. [=E. dial, tfoul.cr, douckcr , 
< ME. doukcrc, a ducker, a bird so called, = 
1). duiker = ()D(I. luhhari. AUK*, inciter, (J. 
tauchcr = Dan. dukker, it. diver (bird), dtjh/cr , 
a plunger, = Sw. di/karr , a diver.] 1. One 
who ducks ; a plunger or diver. 

They ham* Oysters, in which the IVurles are finind, 
y\hn h si v c fished tel* hv d ackers, that dine into the ymter, 
at least ten, t w < nly, or Unity fatluun. 

Pun has, I'ilgrinmge, p. r>0. r >. 

2. A eringer; a fawner. 

No, dainty d ackers, 

I ]• with jour tin ee jul d Hjuntfi. y our wrought, y nloiirs. 

Ih a u and El., I’hilustei, h. 1. 

3. A bird that, ducks or dives; speeilically, the 
European dip]ier, Cnidus aijuahcus. Jlacydh- 
vraif. [Local, Hritish.] 

duckery (duk'er- 1 ), ])1. duckcrn.s (-ia). [< 

dud/ 2 + -</•//. 1 A place fur brooding ducks. 

Every eitv and \ ill:i"«* 1ms tbh ponds and dmherics. 
[Soiithei u China | ,s. / <>m. loft , No. h. ( p r>sj. 


ducket 1 , u. Alt obsolete spelling of ducat. 
ducket 2 , u- A corruption of doucoh , \ annul of 
dovecote. Jirockt II. 

duck-hawk (duk'hak), n. 1. In England, the 
moor-buzzard or marsh-harrier, Circus ivrutji- 
posits . — 2. In the Hinted States, the g;reat -foot- 
ed li a vvk or peregrine falcon, Cairo pcmjriuus , 
var. auatum : so called from ifsltahituaJly prey- 
ing Upon ducks. It is yer\ I leseh jelnted to and Hot 
hpei itn ally distimt fioin tin peie-omr fahoii o| the *»ld 
woild it is a hud ot gi eat stien-jth and spuit, a true 

tal< on, lit ( le In- 
tel nu in tin gt 1 - 
laleoii III M/e, 
and ahont ;is 
huge «is tin Ian 
net oi piann 
l:il( on. The l< - 
male, wlinh is 
hum > Ui. oi the 
niiih , is if to In 
im In h long and 
tiboiit I i in « y 
1 'lit ot wings. 

I n hoth si M>h, 
w ht n adult, I lit) 

II 1 1 ] It l pill tS ale 
.sl.it \ -blue (f\ 
d.u Iv-bluisli ash, 
tl.ukei oil the 
head, the hitlt L 
of which h.ivi 
a t haifU tel l die 
curst d bin. k 
htlljie; tlte un 
th i j>ai t -t ;ii t 

wlnti-li tu bit ll 
yjuitni-.ly spot 
ted tti ball i tl 
w it li Ida* lo-Ji 
tin w ing i and t ,ul :i i < il o 1 J t« tl oi bailed, tin bill i. 
bit!! -lil.it h tin t ' It and It * I ail \' llow 'I he <lin h haw K 
li tilth It bill Mil "ill. lilt illstl ihiilt t| 1 1ll ouehoiit N.tltli 
Aim lit a It in J - inilltb !• lit l\ oil tlee*, t lift- « *l tin 
gi mu nl , and il n.il ! \ I • ' J "I t In 1 1 1 1\ «*o|n| t tl t g" - 

ducking 1 (>bik'mg ), n. | X'erbiil n. of duct k r. ] 

1. 'i’lie act ol plunging or Hie being plunoeti 
into wnlci : ns, to get a, duc/nnj. 

At It li-'th oil tin I -III ot S* pit mill I, Wt enr SI ll till* lme 
ill tin Jolt, it mil ol Wt - I , at !• i w lilt li tin t t it niont ol 
it m k tin/, A ( , y in lallt plat (I.smI on I li i .in e. iMlou tv;ts lo>l 
(inntleti Cook, \o>age.s, III. n. J 

2. The net of bowing slid] v or awkwardly. 



D't I It ml. 'J a tr ‘ pttr . 


I'm* no Kneiling thtwn ill m\ t nfianei , to begin with 
jn ,i\ ei and alter to pi » nl w it h n veit-nee, 1 did but no 
duty in th.it let hint '.tollmelt mil iteiinging ot dmh 
uni or w lint In jih .e< -> Stuh Ti ml'i, Ahp. laiml, an. IMU 

ducking- (d ilk ' I n g ) , v . [ < d ud/ 2 + -i nyl . ] The 
sport of shooting wild ducks. 



ducking 

For wator service of any kind, and especially for duck * 
in//, lie [the (Chesapeake Bay dog] is the dog par excel- 
lence. Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 424. 

lucking-gun (duk'ing-gun), n, A very heavy 
fowling-piece used fur shooting ducks, and usu- 
ally mounted upon a fixture in a punt or skill, 
iucking-sink (duk'ing-singk), -ft. A boat used 
in hunting ducks and other water-fowl, 
lucking-stool (duk'ing-stol), n. A stool or 
chair in which common scolds wore formerly 
tied and plunged into water. They wen- of diilei 
ent forms, 1ml that most (utiimnnlv m use < uusisted of 
an upright post and a toms verse pivoted beam on width 



Die king stool 


the seat- wan fitted or from winch it was suspended by a 
chain. The ducking-stool is mentioned in the Doomsday 
survey; it was e\teusivel\ m usi throughout (»ie«t lint 
uiu fiom tile fifteenth till the beginning ol till* eighteenth 
century, and in one i an i use at least nt Leominster 
whs used u m recently us infill Sec cucktnu stool. Also 
culled cashyatnry. 

If hr be not fain before lie dies to eat neoins, let me 
live with nothing but pollerd, mid my mouth be made a 
diichuiy-stoof lot e\ety scold. 

G II ill, ms, Miseries of Inforst Mari luge, ill. 

duckins (duk'inz), w. [Origin obscure. J A 
mum* in Berwick, England, of the seii-sticklo- 
hack, Spinacltta vulyarts. 
duckish (duk'ish), ?/. [A dial, transposition of 
flush. ] Dusk. HalliwcU. [Brov. Mug | 
duck-legged (duk' legged), a. Having short 
logs, like a duck. 

Duck-lcyy'd, short -vvuistid sucli a dwarf she is, 

That she must rise on tiptoes for a kiss 

] fnttirn, ti of ,1 menu! s Satires, v 1 

duckling (duk 'ling), H. f< MK. dokcliinq, dookc- 
lyntjc ; \duck~ 4- dim. -//a// 1 .) A young duck. 

1 line f lm\ e m\ ( apons 

And turkeVH brought me in. with my gicen geese 
And ducUtnys i* tb' season. 

Fhtchn, Beggars' Bush, i I 
So liave I seen, within a pen, 

Young diicUmys Instei d l>y a lieu 

Swift, Progress of Marriage. 

duck-meat, duck’s-meat (duk'-, duks'nidt), u. 
Tlie jiopular name of several species of Jumna 
mid IVolffut, natural order Lcmnacca ' , plants 
growing in ditches and shallow water, floating 
on the surface, and oaten bv ducks and geese. 
Boo Lnnna . Also called duel weed, 
duck-mole (duk' mol), n. Same as duckbill , I. 

The duck mote, on the other hand, lavs two eggs at a 
time, and does not nun them about but deposits them 
tu her m-st, an undctgioiuid htinou like that of the mole 
Sop Set Mo , \\ \ II. Olio 

duckoyt, m. decoy , r.l Same as decoy. 

duck’s-bill (dtiks'bil), n. In pnnfinq, a pro- 
jecting lip ( H ) of sfitr paper or cardboard 
pasted on tin* tyinpan of a. liaml-press 1o sns- 
taiti and keep in place the sheet to bo printed. 

Duck’B-blll bit. s n-Mi Duck’s-bill limpet. See 

limpet 

duck's-egg (duks'eg), n. Ill cricket , flic zero (01 
which marks in the score the fact that a. sale 
or a player makes nothing; hence, a score of 
nothing; as, 1o win a duck's-ajq. 
dlick's-foot (daks' fut), it. In some parts of 
England, tlie lady’s-mantle, Ahhimdla rulqan.s , 
from the shape of the h af. The name is said 
to be given in tin* United States to the Mu\- 
ajmle, Podophyllum pcltatiuu. 
duCK-shot (duk'shot), n. Large shot used for 
shooting wild ducks, 
duck’s-meat, w. Boo duck-meat. 
duck-snipe (duk'snip), «. The semipalmatod 
tattler or willct, Si/mphcmia scmipalmata. l>r. 
Henry Hn/aut , IKfill. [Bahamas. | 
duckweed (duk'wod), n. Same as duck-meat. 
duck-weight (duk'wat ), n. A stone figure of a 
duck, used as a weight in ancient Assyria and 
Babylonia.. It Iisuallv inscribed with a legend, giv- 
ing the mime ol the king and the value of tin* weight in 
mime, a*- ’ .‘in m mails. Tulare of Iibu Alorodach, King of 
T.abvlon 

Duclair duck. See duel-. 
duct (dukt), n. | Also, as L, ductus; = OF. 
duit, doit, doct = l J g. ducto = It. dutto , < L. duc- 
tus, a leading, a eomluit-pipe (cf. aqueduct, 
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ductor 


conduit l, douche), < ducere, pp. ductus , lead, 
conduct, draw, bring forward, etc. (in a great 
variety of uses), = (loth, tiuhan = OHU. siohan, 
Mild." d. ztehen — AS. tedn, draw, > ult. K. 
tow, turf : see tow 1 , tuff , tuck 1 , etc. The L. 
dit cere is the ult. source of very many E. words, 
as abduce, adduce , conduce , deduce , educe, in- 
duce, introduce , produce, reduce, seduce, traduce, 
abduct, conduct, etc., conduiP, conduit 2 , aque- 
duct, viaduct, etc., endm subdue, etc., educate. 
etc., ductile, etc., duke, dope, ducat, duchy, etc.j 
If. Leading; guidance; direction; bearing. 

Aeeordmg to the ilurt of this hypothesis. 

Glannllr, Pre-existence of Souls, p. 140. 

2. Any tube or canal by which a fluid is con- 
ducted or conveyed. Specifically- (a) In anat., out* 
of the vessels of an animal body by which the blood, chyle, 
lymph, bccictionn, etc., are conveyed. See il actus. 

Tlie little tlncts began 
To fetal thy hones with lime, and ran 
Their course, till thou wort also man. 

Tennyson, Two Voices. 
( h ) In hot : (1) A long continuous vessel or canal, form 
ed by a row of tells which have lost their intervening 
partitions. The walls arc variously marked by pits and 
by spiral, annular, or ieticuluted thickenings, and the 
cavity may he filled with air or water, or they may be 
lactiferous. (2) In hrynlot/y, the narrow continuous cells 
which surround the utricles in the leaves of Sphaynuni.— 
Aberrant duct of the teBtiB. See a he i runt.— Acoub- 
tic duct. See acoustic ami nudi torn. - Annular duct. 
See annular. Archlnephric duct, the duet of the ar- 
elnnephi on, or primitive kidney. Arterial duct, audi- 
tory duct, branchial duct. See the adjectives. - Bili- 
ary duct, one ot the lamilled systems of duets vvhiili col- 
lect the bile tiom the liver and by their union fotm the 
hepatic duet Cystic duct, the duet of the gall-bladder 
convcving bile into the intestine, either directly or, ns m 
man, by uniting with the hepatic duet in a ductus com- 
munis elioiedoc bus -- Duct or canal of Bartholin, one 
of the duets ol the sublingual gland, running alongside of 
Wharton’s duet, and oju niug into it or close to its orihce 
into the mouth. Duct of Gartner. Same as Gaertnenan 
canal ( w Inch see, under canal 1 ). Duct < »r canal Of Muller 
(ductus Mm lh n), the primitive oviduct, or passage m the 
fciuide bum the ovary to the extei air, w inch subsequently 
becomes (onveiled, as in mammals, into the Fallopian 
tube, utei us, etc One Mullerian duet may be obliterated, 
or both iiihv persist, in ditteieut animals , or the two may 
be united in one in most, of (lint extent, giving rise to 
a singh uterus and vagina with a pan ol Fallopian tubes. 

Duct oi canal of Wharton. See Wharton’s duct, be- 
low Duct oi canal of WirBung. s w pancreatic duct. 

Ducts oi canals of Rivinus (ductus lUriniam), those 
din t . ol the sublingual gland which open apart fmm one 
nuotlit i and tiom W hart on h duet. — Ducts or canals Of 
Stenson, the eoiiimuuieatioii of Jacobson’s organ with the 
buccal cavity. -Efferent duct. Same as deferent canal 
(wim b see, under dete/ ent) IHaculatoiy duct or canal. 
See ductus cfaculatonus , under ductus. — Galactopho- 
roilB duct, one of the laid herons duets of the mammary 
gland whiili terminate m thu nipple. — GenitO-UTinary 
duct. See the extract. 


In the l T r< idela, the v asa efferentia ot each testis cuter tlie 
inner side of the coi responding knlm >, and travels** it, 
leaving itsoutei side t«> enter a ticndo-ui nun u duct, which 
lies on the outer side of the kidney, ends blindly in fiont, 
and opens behind into the cloaca. 

Hurley , Anat. Vert . p. 

Hepatic duct, the duet of the livei, conveying bile to the 
intestine, either dueetly oi , ih in man. bv uniting vv ith tin* 
cvstii duet to bum the dmtus communis clmletloelnis 
It is foimed in man ot two mam branches which issue 
from the liver at tin* transverse fissure, one from the 
l ight, the other ftom the lett loin , and unite m one trunk 
before puning lire cjstn duct 
All tin* dm ts from tin* liver 
and gall-bladder arc sometimes 
know n as hiliani ducts, eoller 

tively. Lactiferous duct. 

Same as yalactophorous duet 

- Lymphatic duct. see 

I mu phut ic, n. -Nasal duct, 
the membranous tube leading 
trom the laerymal sac to open 
into tin* inferior meat us of the 

nose. Obliterated duct. 

see ohfdnatc — Pancreatic 
duct, I he duet of the pancre- 
as, disdiaiging the pancreatic 
s» «*r et ion into the Intestine. 

In ii i.i 1 1 the principal pancrc 
atn dm 1 is also called duct or 
canal of H nsuiuj. Parotid 
duct. Same tisducfus Stcnoms 
("hnh see, under ductus).- 

Secondary archinephric 
duct. See the extract 
lu both sexes the products 
escape bv an apparatus which 
is homologous with tin* Mul- 
lerian duet, consist nig of a 
canal of van lug length, and 
provided with an infundibular 
or dice, vv hu h is attached to the 
ureter (w, ondani archuu phrn 
duct) , this takes up the gem - 
lative plod nets. 

Geycnhnnr, Comp. \nat. 

((trails ), p bln 

Steno’s duct. Sec ductus 
Stcnoms. under ductus 
Thoracic duct, iu« uuctns 
tlioracicus. the common trunk 
of all the lymphatics, except 
lug those which form the right 



Human Thoracic Duct and 
Azygous Veins 
«*. r« < t j>r.K le nf the rhvle , 
A, tmnX of the thoracic dm t. 
opening at . into root of left 
itiiioiiiiu.ite ut at jntit (mil of 
f. lef* Higiilai, and g, left s <i»- 
• I ivi in \ i in , f , right lnnoini- 
n.ite stin, i*. if, </, several 
thu c«> ami hnnh.it lymphatic 
gl.ei >',h, a short |N>rtum«if 
tne es* pli.igus 1 w. > a/vgous 
seats mu ptrallel with and i»n 
c ».h a-U *if the iluct, until 
the l< ft i rosst s lx hind the duct 
t«> Join the right 1 he strut • 
tures represented rest nearly 
upon the Uack-bync. 


lymphatic duct, conveying the great mass of lymph and 
chyle directly into tlie venous circulation ; bo called from 
its course through the cavity of the thorax. In man this 
duet is from 15 to 18 inches long; it begins opposite the 
second lumbar vertebra, by a dilated sac or cyst (the 
receplaculum ehyii or cistern of Pecquet), and runs up to 
the mot of the neck, alongside the vertebral column, pass- 
ing through the aortic orillee of the diaphragm. It ends 
in the venous system at or near the junction of the left 
internal jugular and subclavian veins. It Is composed of 
2 coats, and is provided with valves. Its caliber varies 
between that of a now-quill and of a goose-quill. Whar- 
ton's or Whartonian duct (ductus W hurt uni ; named 
foi Thomas Wharton, an English physician, author of 
“ Adeiiograplira,” llftfl), the duet of the submaxillary 
gland, conveying saliva into the mouth, about 2 inches 
long, opening on a papilla at the side of the frenum lm- 
gme, or bridle of the tongue.— Wolffian duct. Hee ductus 
Wolfid, under ductus 

ductible (duk'ti-bl), a. [< L. as if *ductibilis 
(of. ML. (fuctabilts), < ductus, pp. of ducere, lead: 
see duct.} Capable of being drawn out; ductile. 
[Hare.] 

The purest gold is most ductible. 

h’cltham, Resolves, ii. 2. 

ductile (duk' til), a. [= F. ductile = Bp. duclil = 
Bg. duclil = It. ( luttilv , < L. ductilis, that may be 
led, extended, or hammered out thin, < ductus, 
pp. of ducere, load: see duct.} 1. Susceptible 
of being led or drawn; tractable; complying; 
yielding to persuasion or instruction: as, the 
ductile mind of youth ; a ductile people. 

The sinful wretelr has by her arts defiled 
The ductile Bpintof my darling child. 

(' rabhc , Works, IV. 139. 

SnyB he, “ while bis mind’s ductile and plastic, 

1 11 phico him at Dotlreboys Hall, 

\\ here he’ll learn all that s new and gymnastic." 

Jlarham, lngoldsby legends, 11. 11)5. 

Tlie overwhelming popularity of “ Guzman de Alfaraelie ” 

. . . rendered this form of fiction so generally welcome in 
Spain that it made its way into the ductile drama. 

Ticknor, Span. Bit., Ill 100- 

2. Flexible; pliable. 

The ductile rind and leaves of radiant gold. 

Dry den , JEneid. 

The toughest and most knotty parts of language became 
ductile at his touch. Macaulay, Dryden. 

3. Capable of being drawn out into wire or 
threads: as, gold is the most ductile of the 
metals. 

All bodies, ductile arid tensile, as metals, that will ho 
drawn into wires Urn on. 

ductilely (duk'til-li), adv. Tn a ductile manner. 
Imp. Diet. 

ductileness (duk'til-ncs), Tlit* quality of be- 
ing ductile; capability of receiving extension 
by drawing; ductility. [Rare.] 

I, when I value gold, may think upon 
The ductilcncss, the application. 

Donne , Elegies, xviii. 

ductilimeter (duk-ti-lim'e-ter), n. [= F. due - 
Ithmctrc, < L. ductilis , ductile, + metrum , mea- 
sure.] An instrument for showing with preci- 
sion tin* ductility of metals, 
ductility (duk-tii'i-ti), n. [= F. ductihfc = Bp. 
duchhdad = Bg. ducttlidadc = It. duttihta, < L. 
as if *ductihta(t-)s, < ductilis, ductile: see duc- 
tile. | 1. That property of solid bodies, particu- 
larly metals, which renders them capable of 
being extended by drawing, with eorrelativo 
diminution of t heir thickness or diameter, with- 
out any actual fracture or separation of parts. 
On this property the wire drawing ot metals depends. It 
is gi cutest in gold and least in lead. Dr. Wollaston suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a wire of platinum only 30 A 00 °f utl 
inch in diameter. 

The order of ductility is — Hold, Silver, Platinum, Iron, 
Copper, Palladium, Aluminium, Zinc, Tin, head 

.1. Darnell, Prnr. ot Physics, p. 232. 

2. Flexibility; adjustability; ready compli- 
ance. 

It is to this ductility of the laws thut an Englishman 
owes the freedom he enjoys. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, i. 

In none of Dryden’s works can he found passages more 
pathetic and magnificent, greater ductility and energy of 
language, or a more pleasing and various music. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng , vil. 

ductiont (diik'shon), ??. [< L. ductio(n-), < duc- 

tus, pp. of ducere, lead: see duct,} Leading; 
guidance. 

The hut meanly wise and common duct ions of herniated 
nut me. Felt ham. Resolves, ii M. 

ductless (dukt/les), a. [< duct + -less.] Hav- 
ing no duet.: as. a ductless gland. Tin* so-called 
ductless glands of man are font the spleen, thymus, 
thyroid, and adrenal The last is a pair, and the othei.s 
are singlt. See yland. 

ductor (duk 'tor), n. [< L. duel or, a leader, < 
ducere, pp. ductus , lead : see darf.] If. A leader. 
Sir T. Jirownc. — 2. An inking-roller on a print- 
ing-press which takes printing-ink from the 
ink-fountain and conducts it (whence the name) 



ductor 

to the distributing-table and -rollers. Improp- 
erly called doctor by many pressmen, 
ductor-roller (duk y tor-ro"Rr), n. Same as 

drop-roller . 

ductule (duk'tul), n. [< NL. * ductulus , dim. of 
L. ductus , a duct: seo duct.] A little duct. 
[It are.] 

As tlio ductules grow longer and become branched, vas- 
cular processes grow in between them. 

Finder, Embryology, I. vi. 18. 

ducturet (duk'tur), n. [< ML. as if * duct urn , 
< L. ductus, pp/ of duccrc , lead: seo duct and 
-i m.] Guidance; direction. 

Interest and design are a kind of force upon the soul, 
bearing a man oftentimes besides the ducture of his native 
j ropensities. South , Works, VIII. i. 

ductus (duk'tus), n . ; pi. ductus. [L. : soo duct.] 
In anat., any duct, tube, pipe, canal, or other 
conduit, flu technical use tho Latin form is coni' 
monly preserved. 1— DuctUS ad nasum (dint to the 
nose), the nasal or laerymal duct, conveying tears from 
the eye to the nose. -DuctUS arterlOBUS. Hame as 
arterial duet (which see, under arterial). DuctUS Bel- 
llnlani (duet of Bellini), the excretory tubes of the kid- 
neys -DuctUS Botalll (duet of Hotalli), a ductus arteri- 
osus between the fourth aortic arch and the fifth ; in mam- 
mals, the communication which persists during fetal life 
between the arch of the aorta and the pulmonary artery, 
on tin* closure of which passage, after birth, the duct 
becomes a ilhrous cord, the liynnientum Hotalli. The 
term is sometimes extended to the corresponding ductus 
arteriosi of other primitive aortic arches. So named trom 
Leonardo Hotalli, of Piedmont, born at Asti about 15, SO, 
who described it in 1505. -DUCtUS ChOledOChUS, tt bile- 
duct.; the common bile-duet. Also called ductus commu- 
nis choledoch us. See choledoch. — DuctUS COChlearis, 
the cochlear canal (which sets, under canal 1) — Ductus 
Cuvieri(ducfcof Cuvier), a short transverse venous trunk, 
formed on each side of a vertebrate embryo bj the junc- 
tion of anterior and posterior cardinal veins; the piimi- 
tive anterior or superior veme cava;, both of which may 
persist as two precaval veins, or, as usual in higher Vertc- 
orata, one of which maybe more or less obliterated, when 
a single (right) vena cava superior persists DuctUB 
ejaculatorius (ejaculatory duct), in both Vert eh rata and 
many 1 nvertebrata, the duct conveying semen trom the 
testicles or associate structures to the canal of the intio- 
mittent organ, especially from the seminal \esieles to the 
uicthra — Ductus endolymphaticus, u tubular process 
of the membranous labyrinth of the ear winch passes 
through the aquieductus vestihuli into the cranial cawtj, 
where it terminates in a blind enlargement below the dura 
muter, the saceulus cudolymphatieiis See labyrinth, and 
reccssus vestihuli, under recessus . — Ductus Gaertneri. 
Same as (inert ne nan canal (which see, under canaD).-- 
Ductus hepato-entericus, a bile-duct in general ; a duc- 
tus choledochus ; any efferent duet conveying tin* hepatic 
secretion into the intestine - Ductus nasoiacrymaUs, 
the membranous tube consisting of the laerymal sue and 
nasal duet.— Ductus oesophagOCUtaneUB, a duet which 
places the esophagus m communication with the bran- 
chial pore and so with the exterior, in some fishes, as 
the hug, Myxine — Ductus pneumaticus, a pneumatic 
duet; an air-duct or passage placing the cavity ol any 
pneumatic organ m communication with the cavity of the 
cnt.cion, as the air-duet ot a lisli, in its higher develoj>. 
meat becoming any of the ordinary an passages of a hotly, 
as a windpipe, etc. - Ductus Rlvinl or Riviniani, the 
ducts of Kiviiuis (which set:, under duet). DuctUS Ste- 
H0Ili8 (Stem )’s duet), the duct of the paiotid giant I, con- 
veying saliva into the mouth : so called from the Danish 
anatomist Nicolas Steno, of Copenhagen (l(WK-hf»). Also 
called parotid duet. — Ductus thoracicUB (thoracic 
duct), the largest lymphatic vessel ol the body, convening 
chyle directly into the venous circulation. See cut urnlei 
duet Ductus vonOBUS (venous duet), the communicat- 
ing vein, in the fetus, between tlie infeiior vena cava and 
the umbilical vein, obliterated soon aftei birth — Duc- 
tus vitellinus, or ductus vltello-intestinalis (vitei- 
lni< nr vitello intestinal duct), in a vertebiate emhrvo, 
the ( ommunicution between the primitive intestine and 
the cavity of the yolk-sac or umbilical vcsich . Duc- 
tus Wir8UnglanU8, tile duct of Winning, the principal 
pancreatic duet. DuctUB WOlffli (Wollllan duet), the 
ixcretory duet of the Wolfllau body or primitive kidnev, 
in the female soon disappearing for the most part, in the 
male becoming the permanent vas deferens, m excretory 
« in < - ( of tile testicle. (See also canal L) 

dud (diul), n. [< ME. dudd, duddc , a coarse 
<*loak; said to bo of Collie origin. Cf. brat 1 .] 
If. A coarse cloak or mantle. 

Duddc , clothe, (L | atnphibilus birrun. 

Prompt. Pare., p. 151. 
Laeerna est jiallium fimbriatum , a collie, or a duddc <»r 
a gowno. Prompt Parv , p. 134, note (I lari. MS , No. 2257). 

2f. A rag. — 3. pi. [Formerly also spelled 
dudes, as in Harman’s “Caveat” (lot >7), where* 
Hie word is erroneously set down as “pedlar’s 
French” — that is, thieves’ cant.] Clothes; 
especially, poor or ragged clothing; tatters: 
ns«*d in contempt. [Colloq. or humorous.] 
l's<< warrant it was the tne half of her fee and bountitb, 
b*i she wared |spent| the ither halt on pinners and peatl- 
. . . she’ll ware ’t a’ on duds and nonsense. 

Scott , old Mortality, xiv 
Away I w r ont to sea, with my duds tied in a lian’kcreher. 

Mrs. Stowe , Oldlown, p. M. 
some windows hung hire curtains, flannel duds at 
s,,nu ’* li W. ('able, old Creole Days, p. 151. 

dudder 1 (dud'er), v. [Var. of dodder* and did- 
dvr, q. v.] I, intrans. To didder or dodder; 
shiver or tremble. 


1791 

Tis woundy cold, sure. I dudder and shake like an 
aspen leaf, every joint of me 

Ford and Dekker , Witch of Edmonton, ii. 1 . 

II. trans. To shock with noise ; deafen ; con- 
fuse ; confound ; amaze. Haliivocll. [Prov. Eng.] 
dudder 1 (dud'er), n. [< dudder l, r.J Confu- 
sion; amazement: as, all in a dudder (that is, 
quite confounded). Jfalliicrlf. [I*rov. Eng.] 
dudder 2 (dud'er), n. [< dud + -cr.] Same as 
dufi'er*, 2. 

duadery (dud'er-i), ??.; pi. duddcrics (-iz). [< 

dud 4- -cry.] A place where duds or rags are 
kept for sale. Gent. Map . ; Grose. [Colloq. or 
low.] 

duddlest, n. pi. Duds. Filkmyton, Sermons 
(Parker Soc.). [North. Eng.] 
duddy (dud'i), a. [Sc., also daddu ; < dud 4- 
-j/ 1 . J Fagged; tattered; having a disreputable 
appearance. 

Nae tawteil tyke, though e’er sue dud die , 

Hut lie wml stan’t, us glad to see lnm. 

Hums, The Twft Dogs. 

Tlicir goods were eontameil in certain duddy pokes 

Carlyle, in Kroudc, I 271. 

duddy (dud'i), »/.; pi. daddies (-iz). [Dim. of 
dad.] A lit tle rag. Mackay. 
dude (dud), a. [A slang term said to have ori- 
ginated in London, England. It lirst became 
known in general colloquial and newspaper use 
at the time of the so-called “esthetic” move- 
ment in dress and manners, in 1882-3. The 
term has no antecedent record, and iH prob. 
merely one of the spontaneous products of pop- 
ular slang. There is no known way, even in 
slang etymology, of “deriving” Ihi* term, in 
the sense used, from dads (formerly sometimes 
spelled dades : see dad), clothes, in the sense of 
‘line clothes’; and the connection, though ap- 
parently natural, is highly improbable.] A fop 
or exquisite, characterized by affected refine- 
ments of dress, speech, manners, and gait, and 
a serious mien; hence, by an easy extension, 
and with less of contempt, a man given to ex- 
cessive refinement of fashion in dress. 

Thm* was one young mini fiom tin* West, who would 
have been flattered with tin* appellation of dude, so at- 
tractive in the flt ol bis clothes, the manner in which he 
walked and used his cane and his eveglass, that Mr. King 
wanted very much to get. him and bung lnm away in a 
cage. C. J>. ll’<»» in r. Then Hilgi image, p. iso. 

The elderly club dude may lament, the decay of the good 
old cod« ol honoi. Harper's May., LAV11. <>32. 

The social dude who affects Engl ish dress and the Eng- 
lish drawl. The American, VII ,.l 

dudeen (du-deti'), n. [Of lr. origin.] A short 
tobacco-pipe; aclay pipe with astern only two 
or three inches long. 

It is not the descendants of the “ Ma> flown, ” m slioit, 
wlio aie the tepresentatne A mein ans ot thepiesi nt da\ , 
it in the Micks and the Hats, the Hanses and the Wilhelms, 
redolent still of the dudem and the .s.nietkrnut ham 1 

The Cent in it, WAN . N>7. 

dudeism (du'dizm), a. Sen dudistn. 
dudgeon 1 (duj'on), a. and <t. [Early mod. E. 
also dudyen , ( lady in, Sc. duyeon ; < MM. dojoun , 
dojou, (l oif on (as a noun : set* del*. -1 and quot.); 
perltaps, through sin unrecorded OF. * dojoa, 
*doyoa, dim. of OF. (and F.) (loan — Pi*. Cat. 
doipt — It. (toy a, dial, dot'd (ML. doya), a stave 
(of a hogshead or other cask), ( Ml), duyyla, 
1>, duty = Ml b J. duty, (i. dauhe, a stave; fur- 
ther origin unknown.] I. a. If. A stave of a 
barrel or cask. [ Recorded onlv in the com- 
pound dadfp oa-ti e( : see def. 2 and dudyeon- 
trve.] — 2. Wood for staves: same as dudyeou- 
trec. Jamieson. [Scotch. 1 — 3f. Some kind of 
wood having a mottled grain; or the wooden 
hilt of a dagger, ornamented wit h graven lines. 

Hon nun [i e , run. as lines mt**i woven | us dojoun oi 
ina<-< i e imuple: see mazei | or other lvk« 

1‘iompt /'arc , p 431. 

4f. The hilt of a dagger. See, dadycon-haft. 

And mi thy blade ami dudqnm gouts of blood 

Shak , Macbeth, n 1. 

5f. A dagger. See dudyeon-dayyer. 

Il.t o. Ornairient.ed with graven lines; full 
of wavy lines; curiously veined or mottled. 

Now for the hox-tiee: . . . seldome bath it anj iMaim 
eri^j>ed damaske w ise, and never but about tin loot, the 
wlm h is diidain ami full of woike. 

Holland ti ofl’linj.xvi I<». 

dudgeon 2 (duj'on), n. [ By upher«*sis from the 
orig. form enduyinc, appur. < W. " cud if yen , < <//-, 
an enhancing prefix, 4- dyyea, malice, resent- 
ment. Cf. dyehan, a jeer, dyyas , hatred. Corn. 
duchan , dairhan, grief, sorrow.] A feeling of 
offense; resentment; sullen auger; ill will; dis- 
cord. 


due 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, writing a Letter to 
him [Wolaey], subscribed Your Brother William of Can- 
terbury ; ho took it in great Dudyeon to lie termed his 
Brother. Baker , Chronicles, p, 205. 

1 drink it to thee in dudyeon and hostility. Scott. 

Mrs. W. was in high dudyeon ; her heels (’lettered on 
the red-tiled floor, and she whisked about tlu* house like 
a parelied pea upon a drum-head. 

Hurham, lngoldsby Legends, II. 3<!5. 

dudgeon :i t (duj'on), a. [Origin uncertain; ME. 
doron , explained by L. deyeuer, degenerate, 
worthless, occurs in “ Prompt. Parv.” (p. H2* r >) in 
the alphabetical place of and nppar. intended 
for *doyon, *doion , but. another manuscript, has 
in the same place “ doton , doyeaa ” (p, 4:M»), 
which seems to refer to dudyeon l, the hilt of a 
dagg(‘r: see dudyeon*.] Rude; unpolishod. 

Hy my troth, though I am plain and dudneon , 

1 would not be an ass. Beau, and FI , Captain, ii. 1. 

dudgeon-daggert (duj'on-dag cr). a. A dagger 
having an ornamental hilt of wood; hence, a 
dagger of any sort, but especially one carried 
by a civilian, and not si. weapon of war. 

An bis justice be a** shoi t as his meiuoi v , 

A dudyeon dayyer will sei velum to mow down sin withall. 

Beau nml FI , Coxcomb, v. 1. 

dudgeon-haffct (diij'qn-hhft), « I Early mod. 
E. also dudytn haftc ; idadyian 1 4- haft. J The 
haft or lull of a dagg<*r ornamented with graven 
lines. 

A dudaenn halt ot a dagger, IK | dague a roelles 

Sherwood. 

dudgeon-tree, a. [Sc. duynm-irec ; < dudyeon 1 
-Vim. | Wood for stavi‘s. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

dudish (dn 'dish ;, a. Like a, dude, 
dudism (du'dizm), //. [< dude + -/.s'w/.] The 
dress, manners, and social peculiarities of the 
class known as dudes. 

I suppost ii to be tin* ellloreseenec of that pseudo-ms- 
tlu ticism w hu h has had otlici outcome in sail tloweis, and 
Pud( ism, and « la/v (|iults,.md eiushed straw ben y tints. 

/> <; Hit ctulf. Hound Together. 

Dudley limestone, trilobite. See limestone, 
Inlo/ute. 

dudman (dud 'man ), a.; pi. dudmen (-men). [< 
dud + man . J A rag man, or a man made of 
rags — that, is, a scarecrow made of old gar- 
ments. Maekay. [Prov. Eng. ) 

due 1 (du), rt. and a. | Marly mod. E. also dew; < 
ME. dm , (hire, daire y < < )F. (tea, deaf, m., dene, 
f., mod. F. da, in., due , f. (pp. of devoir: see 
(lever, devoir), =i It. dehuto, < ML. as if *dehutus 
for L. dehitus, owed (limit, dehitam, fein.dc/u/f/, 
a thing due or owed, a debt ), pp. of dehere (> 
It. (frvere=z F. r/enur, etc.), owe : see debt . ) I, a. 

1. Owed; payable as an obligation; that ina> 
b<* d(*inand<*d as a. debt: as, the interest, falls 
due next uiont li. 

The p< unity, 

NMucti lu*ii uppeareth due upon tin bond 

Shah , M. of V , iv 1. 
'I In n Ihcic wns Computation made, what was due to 
tin* kingot (treat liiitain, and tin* Laiiv Lli/«lx*tli 

Hoinll, Lett (is, I \i 5, 
In another | inscript ion | there is a sort ot tahh of the 
iei ^ o) salat l< s itne to tin heveial ollh * l‘s w ho wen • n - 
j»|o\cd about tin games. 

Description ot (lie I/ist, II n 71 

2. Ow ing by right, of cm eurnst a nces or condi- 
tion; tlnii ought I o Ik* gi vi n or reiidor(»d ; prop- 
er to be (‘(interred or devoted: as, to receive 
one with (ha honor or courtesy. 

Do thou to diet \ t.iati (hit is due, 

A- thou woli'K In did* to tint 

nullin'- to | iiain , eh (I. Ii. 'f S ), |> (.3 
Mi receive the due lewatd ol oin det ds Lltki will *11 
Hapless the lad whose mind sin h dii'iino invade, 

And win to verse the talents dm to tiaib < inbht. 

W it h dit gi s (ho in j ad an av , 
slow' thioiigb tin* (linn hvaid p<u<i wi saw him home 

((mu, I N ev 

3. According to requirement or need ; suit a bh* 
to tin* ease; det erin unit e ; settled; exact : as, 
he arrived in due time or ( owrse. 

\fon> d.iVes he eiidiliit, all in dm- ]>es. 

And had n st m Ins row me light to his detln 

Destruction of Trout li Ii 'I s ), I 1 33S(’. 

*1 lie \ (Jinnot nor ate not. able to make anv dm pioofe 
wf Oil! I< 1 1 « 1 of coquet. lluklnuf s Voiiaqis I *'1I 

Lief ot all In was m < u of me also, as of one horn out of 
Uor I nm 1 Col \ \ r s 

'I o ask voiir pal n nee. 

If too mm li yea I hath < at i led him a^nh 

I- nun tin due path /; ./oneon. Ah lieirilst ill *\ 

4. That is to be expected or looked for: un- 
der ( in/ngerrienl as to tune; promised: as. the 
train is dm at noon ; he is due in New York to 
morrow . — 5. < hving; all ribut able, astoa cause 
or origin; assignable: followed by to . as, the 
delay was due to an accident.. 



due 

This effect is due, to the attraction of the sun and moon. 

J. D. Forbes. 

In the mind of tin? savage every effect is believed to he 
due to a special wnrkn, hccaiixe special workers have been 
observed to precede effects in a multitude ot instance*. 

11. S peneer, .Social Statics, p 330. 

That which is most chaiactci istic ot us | \meiiemi.x| ix 
unmistakably a political < ducat ion due to bullish migni 
and bullish gi owtli. .V*//* , Stud. Mid llixt., p I'.d. 

6. Tn Ion: (a) Owing, irrespective of whether 
tin* tirno of payment, has armed: sis, mnucy 
is said to )>o due to emlitois although not 
yet payable. (/>) Presently payable; already 
inn titled: sis, a note is said to be due on the 
third < lav of grace.-- Due and payable, said ot asui»- 
n-l 1 1 i,v del it the time tor payment ol w Im !i ha u uiiim <1 
Due notice, due diligence, sm li a?. tin law nqmicx 
under the eiieumstameH. Due process of law, 111 
A mrr. roust. taw, the dm (omsi ot h g.tl piocccdmg . ac 
cording to those rules and toim* wlmli liavt he* n ed.ib 
llshed lor the pioteetion ot pioale lights t'uiixt it lit lonal 
provisions m i uring to citi/enx due plot ess ot law imply 
judicial jiroi ceding with opportunity to In lieatd, ax dis- 
tinguished irom a legislative mt They n lei geim.dly 
to those pi oeesses w Im ll t lie A luei lean hi w inllel lied 1 1 mil 
the Hngh.xh eomnioii law, as pint ot the law ot the l.md 
secured by Manila dial ta ; hut they may uu hide any new 
foimot legal pioceedmg devised and sanctioned hy legis- 
lative act, piovided it he eoiisouant with the recogm/eil 
general principles of liberty and justice. 

II. ;/. 1. That which is owed : Unit which is 
required hy sin obligation of tiny kind, us by 
contract y by lstvv, or by official, social, or reli- 
gious relations, etc.; si debt; till obligation. 

Aik) unto mt 1 addonm that is my tlnv 

Spender, b. 1) , VII. vii 50. 

I'll give thee thy due, tlimi hast paid all there. 

Shah , 1 lien IV., i. 1! 

Measuring thy course, fair Stream ' at length 1 pay 

Tn my lile s neighhoiit dues ol neighhmu hood 

Wordswm thy The Itivel Eden, Cumberland. 
For I am hut tin earthly Muse, 

Ami owning hut a little art 
To lull with song an at hiug heart, 

And render human love Ins dms 

Tcnmjsnn , In Memorium, wvvii. 

Spocilieally — 2. Any toll, tribute, fee*, or other 
lentil exaction: US, e ustom -house thus; excise 
dues. 

Men that < leav e the Boil, 

Now the seed, and leap the harvest with enduring toil, 

•Storing yearly little dm s ol wheat ami vvim and oil 

Ti nnuboii, The Lot os- Haters (Choric Song). 

3. Right, ; just tit le. 

’1 lie k< y of tills lult 1 mil pit hv due . 

1 keep. I Idton, 1* b , il S.»0 

Easter dues. See Faster' For a full due (naut ), so 
that it need not he done again 

Thu stays and then tin* shiouds are set up for a Juff 
due. Lure, SeamaiiKhip, p. 1 H». 

clOUnd dues, a toll or tribute levied hv Denmark from 
an euilv dab (it is meiitiom d as early as 1319) until 1«S.»7, 
on met chant vessels passing through the Sound between 
Denmark and Sweden These dues were an important 
someeot revenue fm Denmark, they were sometimes par 
thiily suspended, weie regulated hy various treaties, and 
eoiit'mued until abolished lot a eompeimat ion tlxed hy 
treaties with the maiitune nations. — To give the devil 
bis due. See deni. 

due 1 (du), ode. {(.due, o.] Directly ; exactly : 
only with reference to the points of the com- 
pass: as, a due enst, course. 

I>ut w ext it rixex tioin this sin ubhy point. 

Milton, Comas, 1 300. 

The Danube descends upon the b.iixme m a long line 
running due soul h lh ifuimuu, Herodotus. 

due-f, t. | Karl y mod. E. also dare; < Ml']. 
duett , by aphere.sis from ettdueu , t udetveu , tn- 
dowen : see cnduc~, endow , j To endue; endow. 

For bratimes loiinded hem (religion, oideix| mm,,t to 
faren on that w ise, 

Ne Doinviuk thied hem lienor sw telie divnkers to worlhe 
|lu’iom* | Dors Pfoirnian s i'nde(V. |; T s ), 1. 70 
This is the latest glol V of thv piaise. 

That l,thy enemv, due thee withal. 

Shuk , 1 Hen \ 1 , in •' 

due-bill (du'hil), n. A brief written acknow- 
ledgment of indebtedness, differing from u 
promissory note in not being payable to or- 
der or transferable bv mere indorsement. 

due COrde (db'e kbr'iie). [It.: due. 1‘em. of dun , 
< L. duo I'], tiro; eorde , pi. of eordo , < L. 
chorda , cord, chord : see chord . j Two strings: 
in music, a direction to play the same note si- 
multaneously on two strings of any instrument 
of t lie \ iolin class. 

due-distant (du'dis taut), a. Situated at a 
suitable distance. [A nonce-word. J 

\ seat, soft spread with tuny spmls. piepare; 
l><u dt.danf. Im us both to speak and In ai 

/‘n/'t , tklvsM'V . \i\ 

duefult (du'ftiD, a. fKormcrly also deirftd ; < 
dut 1 4* -Jul . J Kit; becoming. 

Hut thee, O Jove * no equall Judge 1 deeme, 

Of ni\ descit, or of my dewjull Right. 

SjH'toter, F. Q., VII. \i. 30. 
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duel (du'cl), w. [= D. Dan. duel = G. Bw. duell, 

< K. duel, < It. duello = Bp. duelo = l*g. duello, 

< ML. ducUuni , lit. a combat betwoi*n two, a 
restored form of L. helium , OL. duvllum , war 
(see bellicose , etc.), < duo = E. fwo.] 1. A sin- 
gle combat ; specifically, a premeditated and 
prearranged combat, between two persons witli 
deadly weapons, and usually in the presence of 
al least two witnesses, called st ootids, for the 
purpose of deciding a quarrel, avenging an in- 
sult, or clearing the honor of one of the com- 
batants, or of some third party whose cause lie 
champions. Tliemigin of the modern piuctice of duel- 
ing w.ix doubtless the judlc Ml emnlmt or vvuger of battle 
n suited to m the middle ages as a means ol settling dis 
pules '1 he practice was lot met ly common, hut has gener- 
ally been Mlppiessed by adverse public opinion 111 clvili/ed 
eountiicH. In England and the ( nited St at ish dueling is 
illegal, death insulting Irom tins cause being icgurdcd as 
mui<h r, no matter liovv fair the eoinhnt. may have been; 
and the Hecomis are liable t,<» seveic punishment asaeces- 
Noiies. Delihemte duelnui is where both parties meet 
avowedly with intent to murder, in law the offense of 
dueling consists m the invitation to fight , ami the crime 
is complete on the dehveiy of a challenge. 

They then advanced to light the duel 
V\ it h swords of temper'd steel. 

So- Jlm/hlc 111 if nd (Child's ballads, I IT. ?.f»S). 

A certain Saracen . . . challenged the stoutest Christum 
of all the aimy to a dmll. Cm tint. Crudities, i. IIP. 

Modern war, with its innumerable rules, regulations, 
limitations and rellnements, is the Duel of Nations. 

Sumner, Cambridge, Aug ‘J7, 1S4<>. 

A due! is a lighting together of I wo persons, bv previous 
consent, and with deadly weapons, to settle some antece- 
dent iputirel 2 hWmp, Ci. L (7th ed ), 313. 

2. Any light, or contest between two parties; 
especially, a military contest between parties 
represent ing tlio same arm of the service*. 

The Son ol (Jod, 

Now cnfciiug his great duel, not oi aims, 

1 >u i to vanquish hy wisdom hellish wiles 

Milton , I*. 11., i. 174. 

The long-range artillery dueh> so popular at one time 
in the win The C< nturt /, .\X\\ I. 104. 

duel (ilu'el), c. ; prof, and pp. dueled , duelled , 
ppr. duel not , duellua/. [= D. duelleren = (J. dn- 
elliren = Dun. due} fere = Sw. duellera ; from 
the noun.) I. nitrous . To engage in single 
combat ; tight a duel. 

\\ itli the king <»f France duelled he 

Metrical Jimnnuees , in. 207. 

II. Irons. To meet and tight, in a duel ; over- 
come or kill in a duel. 

A\ ho. single < oinhataut, 

Darn d their mime- lankd in jnoud array, 
Jlim.^lf an army. Milton , S \ , 1. 34 ». 

lit* must at length, pool man' tin 1 dully ol old aim at 
home, win ii heir he might so fashionably and gentileh, 
lom* hefoie that lime, have been illicit d oi llu\ d into an- 
other wm Id Smith, Woiks, II. vi. 

The stage on vvlilt h St Ceoige duelled and killed the 
dragon Mauudre/I. 

duelert, duellert (du'd-erl, n. A combatant 
ill single lighl ; a duelisl. 

You mav also st e the hope and support ol many a flout - 
ishing lannlv uiihimly cut oil hv a svvonl ot a diimken 
duelh r, iu vimlieatnui t>i hoiiietimig that lie miscalls Ins 
hoiioin. South, Woiks, N l. in. 

dueling, duelling (du'el-ing), n. [Verbal II. of 
duel, r.j The lighting of a duel ; the practice 
of lighting duds. 

duelist, duellist (dti'd-is t), n. D. duellist , < 
K. dudhste = Sp. dueltsfa = I*g. It. duelhsla ; as 
duel + -is I.'} ( Hie who tiglils in single eotnbat : 

one who pra<*tis(*s or promotes the practice of 
dueling. 

N on imagine, pi iliaps, that a < oniempt lor \<mr ovv n life 
giv ex v oil a i Iglit to take that ot atiolliei , hut while, sn, 
is tin ditlereins* between a ilmllrtt who ha/aids a hie ot 
no valiu , and the murderer who acts w ithgicatci seem it v > 

(lolii.'.niitli, \ icar. 

duello tdu-el'o), II. [< ll. duello : see duel.) 1. 
A dud; a single combat. 

This being well tore d ami uitr'd. may have the power 

To move most gallants to tuki kieks in tune. 

Ami spurn '>111 t he dm llm ' out o t h ' kingdom 

I'lite/ui (mol another'*), Nice Valour, ill. 1 

2. The art or practice of dueling, or the code 
of laws which regulate it. 

’I he geuth man will, tor Ins hoiioin .x sake, huvt one 
bout with you lie cannot hv the dm Ho avoid it 

Shah., T. V, in 1. 

duelsome (<hVd-sum\ <"/. f< dial 4- -.Wiw/e.j ln- 
<dined or given to dueling; eager or ready to 
fight duels. [Kan*.] 

Ineonigihh dnrh.unu <>-i liixovvn account, he lx for oth- 
ers the most at ute and peat cable t oiuixt-llor in the world. 

Thuekeran , Fal ls Sketch- Hook, ii. 

duena (do-a'nvii), n. [Sp.] Set' duenna. 
dueness (du'nes), n. [X dud 4- -ness.'] Fit- 
ness; propriety; due quality. [Rare.] 


duffer 

That dueness, that debt (as I may call it), that obliga- 
tion, which, according to the law of nature, in a way of 
mectficHM and comeliness, it was tit for Hod as a creator to 
deal with u creature. Goodwin , Works, 1. ii. 199. 

duenna (du-en'a), n . [Bp., formerly duenna, 

now spelled duena , vernacular Turin of doila, 
mistress, lady (fern, corresponding to masc. 
duefto, master, don, sir), < L. domino, mistress, 
fem. # of domains, master: see doininus , don 
donna, etc.] 1. The chief lady in waiting on 
the (^ueen of Bpain. — 2. An elderly woman 
holding a middle station between a governess 
and a companion, appointed to take charge of 
tlm girls of a Bpanish family. 

How could T know ho little of myself when I sent my 
dunum to foibid your coming molt under my lattice? 

Steme, Tnstiam Shandy, Slaw kenhcrgiiib'H Tale. 

3. Any elderly woman who is employed to 
guard a younger; a governess; a chaperon. 

A on me getting m> very pretty that you absolutely need 
a duenna Hawthorne , lilithedale Romance, i\. 

duet (‘1 li-et/), n . [ A Iso, as It. , duetto ; = D. Dan. 
duet = G. Bw. duett = Bp. duelo = Pg. duello , < 
It. duetto , < duo, < L. duo = E. two.] A musical 
composition either for two voices or for two 
instruments, or for two performers on one in- 
strument, and either with or without accom- 
paniment. 

duetet, u. A Middle English form of duty. 
duett.ino (do-et-tc'np), n. [It., dim. of duetto, 
duet.] A short, unpretentious duet. 

Ariettas and duet H non succeed each other. 

Low rj el l me, Hyperion, p. 329. 
duetto (db-ot 'lo), n. [It.: see duet.] A duet. 
Scott, Monastery, xviii. 

due volte (dft'e vol'to). [It.: due, fern, of duo, 

< L. duo=s K. two; volte, pi. of roltn, turn: see 
vault, //.] Two times; twice: a direction in 
musical coinposit ions. 

duff 1 (duf), it. [Another form of douijh (with/ 

< <fh, as in draft = draught, dwarf . , etc.): see 
doufflt.] 1. Dough; paste of bread. [iTov. 
Eng.] — 2. uXout., a still flour pudding boiled 
in a bag or cloth: as, sailors’ plum duff. 

The crew . . . are allowed | c >n Su inlay | a pudding, or, 
as it. is called, a duff. This is nothing more than flour 
boiled with water, and eaten with molasses. 

li. II. Dana , Jr., Hcloiethc Mast, p It) 

3. Vegetable growth covering forest-ground. 
[Local. II. S.J 

This duff (coni poxed of rotten spruce trees, cones, nee- 
dles, etc.) has the power of holding vvatri almost equal to 
tin sponge, and, when it is thoroughly dry, burns, like 
punk, without a bbi/e. Pop Sri. Mo., XTIT. 2S!>. 

T have seen the smoke from tires in the duff even after 
the snow haw fallen. 

Hep of Foust Commission of State oj Xcir York, ISS(J, 

ip. ID2. 

4. Kim* coal. 

duff" (duf), r. i. [Scotch.] In yo/f, to hit the 
ground behind tlm ball, 
auffar, it. Same as duller dulfort. 
duffart (duf'iirt), n. and a. [Sc., also doufart, 
doojart , < douf, q. v., 4- -art, -ard.] I. n. A 
dull, stupid fellow. 

II. a. Stupid ; dull; spiritless, 
duff-day (duf 'da), n. The day tut which duff is 
served on board ship; Sunday, 
duffel, n. and a. See duffle. 
duffer 1 (duf'er), n. [( >ngm obscure.] 1. A 
peddler; specifically, one who sells women’s 
clothes. 

A class of peixons timed “ du[lns," “packmen,” or 
“ Scotehmcn," and sometimes “ tallymc n,” tiaders who go 
rounds with samples ot goods, and take orders for goods 
atterwards lo he deliveied, hut who nurying no goods for 
immediate sale, were not within the si ope of the existing 
ehaige, weie in 1MH hi ought w itliin the eharge hy special 
enactment and icndeivd liable to duty. These Uujfers 
weie lmmeioiis m Cornwall 

N. Dowell, Hist. Taxation, III. 3& 

2. A lunvker of cheap, flashy, and professedly 
smuggled articles; a hawker of sham jewelry. 
[Eng. in both uses.] 

duffer 2 (duf'C*r), n. [Appar. n var. of duffart , 
q. v.J A stu]»id, dull, plotlding person ; a fogy; 
a person who only seemingly discharges the 
functions of his position; a dawdling, useless 
character: as, the board consists entirely of 
old dufers. 

Duffers {if I may use a slang term whuhlam now be- 
come classical, amt which has noe\a< t equivalent in Eng- 
lish proper) me generally methodical and old. Fos«ct cer- 
tainly was a duffer. Hood. 

“ Vn«l do you get £S00 for a small picture?” Mackcn/.ie 
asked M*vt*ie1v. “ M ell, no," Johnny said, with a laugh, 
“ hut then 1 am a duffer." 

IF. Black , Princess of Thule, xxv. 

. Tlie snob, the cud, the prig, the duffer — du Mnurier has 
given us a thousand times tin* portrait of such specialties. 
No oue has done the duffer so well. 

li. James, Jr., The Century, XXVL 55. 
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dulcarnon 


duffilt, ft. An obsolete spelling of duffle. 

duffing (duf'ing), n. In angling , the body of 
an artificial fly. 

duffle, duffel (duf'l), n. and a. [< I). duffel 
= LG. duffel, a kind of coarse, thick, shaggy 
woolen cloth, = W. FI cm. duffel, any shaggy 
material for wrapping up ; cl*, duffelen, wrap 
up, < duffel, a bundle or bunch (of rags, hay, 
straw, etc.) (Wedgwood). Usually referred to 
Duffel, a town near Antwerp.] I. ft. 1. A coarse 
woolen cloth having a thick nap or frieze, 
generally knotted or tufted. 

Anti let it be of duffle grey 
Ah warm a cloak an man can sell. 

Wordsworth, Alice Fell 

They secured to one corporation the monopoly to con- 
tinue to introduce . . . trade nuns, flailing and trapping 
Hear, calico, duffle, and gewgnwn. 

IF. Barrow* t, Oregon, p. (5!) 

2. Baggage; supplies; specifically, a sports- 
man’s or campers outfit. 

Everyone has gone to his chosen ground with too much 
impedimenta, too much duffle. 

(r. H\ Sears, Woodcraft, p. -1 

II, a. Made of dutfie. 

She was going ... to buy a bran-new duffle cloak. 

Mis. Oasketf , Sylvia’s Lovers, u. 

dufoil (du'foil), «. and a. [< L. duo (= E. tiro) 
+ E./m/l, < L. folium, a loaf. Of. trefoil , etc.] 
I, n. In her., a head of two leaves growing out 
of a stem. Otherwise called twifoil. 

II. «. In her., having only two leaves. 

dufrenite (du-fren'It), ft. [From the French 
mineralogist P. A. Dufrenoy (1792-1857).] A 
native hydrous iron phosphate, generally mas- 
sive with radiated fibrous structure. It, has a 
dark-green color, but changes on exposure to 
yellow or brown. 

dufrenoysite (du-fre-noi'zit.), w. (< Dufrenoy 
(see def.) + -Hr-. [ A sulphid of arsenic and 
lead, found in small prismatic crystals of a lead- 
gray color in the dolomite of the Binneuthal, 
Switzerland: named for the French mineralo- 
gist l\ A. Dufrenoy. 

dug 1 (dug), >/. [Early mod. K. dugge; cf. E. 
dial, ducky, dukky, tin* female breast,; ]>rob. 
ult. connected with Svv. doggo = Dan. daggi , 
suckle. See dairy, dry 1 .'] The pap or nipple 
of a woman or a, female animal; the breast, 
with reference to suckling. It is now appbed 
to that, of a human female only in contempt. 

II was a Lift bless squire that was the souicc 
Of all my nohow, ami of these sad tears; 

With whom, horn temler dwt ol common mnirse. 

At once 1 was iq) brought. ,S> user, F. (.} 

She wildly breaketli (loin thcii strict embrace, 

Jake a milch doe, whose swelling da; is do ;u he, 
Halting to feed her fawn hid in smm biake. 

Sfta/c., Venus and Adonis, 1. 87f». 

dug- (dug). Preterit and past, participle of dig. 

dugong (du'gong), ft. | Also duyong; < Malay 
duyong, Javanese dinging. J A large aquatic 
herbivorous mammal of the order Sireitia, llah- 
core dugong, of the Indian seas, in gcmial nm 
figuration if lvst-mldcs a cetacean, having a tape) inn fish 
like body ending in ltukes like a v\hale», with two tore 
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flippers and m* hind limbs It is known toattam a length 
of 7 or S feet, and is said to be sometimes mm li lougi i 
The flesh is edible, and not unlike bed. Other prodin t< 
of the dugong air leather, ivory, and oil. Tin 1 dugong and 
the manatee, of the old amt new vvoild respectively, are 
the best-known sirenians, and leading living representa- 
tives of tin* order Si tenia (which ace) They ma\ have 
eonti iluited to tin* myth of the mermaid. See l/alieoie 

dugout (dug'out), ft. 1. A bout consisting of 
» Tog with tin* interior <iug out or hollowed. It 
is a common form of the primitive canoe. 

Oui boat, was a very unsafe dwt-out with no oul-riggi rs, 
in which we could not dare to beguile a part of the way 
in sleep, for fear of capsizing it by an unguarded move- 
ment. JJ, o. Forbes , Eastern Archipelago, p. 2% 

The sun wus just rising, as a man stepped from his 
slender duy-out and drew half its length out upon the 
oozy bank of a pretty bayou. 

G. W. Cable , The Century, XXXV. bi i. 
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2. A shelter or rough kind of house excavated 
in the ground, or more generally in the face of 
a bluff or bank. Whole duyovts are entirely exca- 
vated 

of logs. The hitter kind is frequently used in Montana for 
dwellings ; the whole dugouts aim eliiefly built for storing 
the ciops and other things and as a lefiige from cyclones 
and tornadoes. (Western It. S. J 

The small outlying camps are often tents or mere dnu- 
outs ill the gi ound. T. Boose wit, The ( ’entury, X \ X V. 4!»o 

People must resort to dun-out x* and cellar caves. 

Jour. Ftanklni Just., CXXI. 

DugungUS, ft. [ N L. (Tied maim), < dugong, <j. 
v.J A genus of sirenians: same as JJoheon. 
Also called Dlafyslom us. 

dug-Way (dtig'wfi), n. A way dug along n 
precipitous place otherwise impassable ; a road 
construct, oil for the passage of vehicles on the 
side of a- very steep hill, along a. bold river- 
front, etc. [Western U. S. ) 

dui-. [Ac com. form of ftkt. drt (= E. fin-), < dm 
= L. duo = E. two: noting a supposed second 
following element. J A prefix at tae lied to tin' 
name of a chemical clement and forming with 
it a provisional name for a hypothetical cle- 
ment,, which, according to the periodic system 
of MendelcjelT, should have such properties as 
to stand in the same group with the element to 
which the* prefix is attached ami next but one 
to it. For instance, d ui- fluorine is the mfine of a sup- 
posed element not yi t discoveied, belonging in the same 
group us fluorine and separated ftom it in the group bv 
limngnm se 

Dujardinia (dii-jar-din'i-ii), w. [NL., mimed 
lifter Dujardin. J A genus of elnvtouodous an- 
nelids, of the family Sylhdo *. 

duke 1 (duk). ft. [< ME. duke, dewke, did, due, 
douk , dour, ( OF. due, dues, due , F. due = Sp. Pg. 
dnt/ue = It. dura (Venetian doge: see dogt ) — 
MGr. Aa'v;, < L. dux (due-), a leader, general, 
ME. a duke, < L. ducere, lend : see duet. < T. < J. 
herzog = D. her fog = Dan. hertug — Sw t . herhy, 
a duke, = AS. herelogo, a general, lit. Eirm.y- 
leadcr’ ; the seconH clement. (G. -zog, AS. -logo) 
being ult. akin to E. dux, as above. ( -f. duchess, 
duchy, ducat, etc.] If. A chief; a prince; a 
commander; a loader: as, “the dnkesoi Edom,’' 
Ex. xv. 15. 

“ W hat loid art tlm v” quath l.iicih i , a vois aloud .s«*v <l« , 
<l The lord ot mvglit, and ol iiiiihi, that made idle thy uyes 
Duk i ot tins dyniiiu* place, .i-mm \ mlo tin r,ut* s 

J'leis Cluinnmi (( ), \m .‘MJ.i. 

Witb-vnne the Cite were H) MI men defensable, that of 
the Duki made giett io>e wlnn tliei livm ..nigh. 

Meehn ( K E I’ S ). <ss 


Ifaiitnbal, duke of Caithagr 


Sir T. FA not 
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2. In Great, Britain, France, Italy, Spam, nud 
Portugal, a hereditary title of nobility, ranking 
next below that of grind , but in some instances 
a, sovereign title, as in those ol the dukes of 
Burgundy, Normandy, Lorraine, ote. (see 3, be- 
low), or borne as his distinguishing title by a 
prince of the blood royal. Jhe til'd English duk« 
was Edward the Itluck Prince, cicntcd 
Duke of Cornwall m I.T57 I Mikes, 
when Kritish peeis, sit in the House 
of LordK bv right ol bntli ; St oti b 
and Irish dukes have a right ot t lei 
tion to it, in lonimoii with olhet 
peers of those lountncs, m icitaui 
pioportions , III otliel (oimtins, ex- 
cept tiennany (si e below ), till tit E 
miiveys no presriiptive pohtnal 
powei. In t.icat lhitam a duke s 
eoionet. consists ot a i iehlv t h.isi d gold in<b li.ivmg on 
its upper edge eight stiaw Im*ii \ havi^ With ol witlioiil a 
« apot ei imsoii velvet, i losed at the lop witli a gold tassi 1, 
lined with s.in« net, ami tinned up with i mum 

Ills iM.-imltatlii 1 was I mm 1 duki ot Clim net , 

Tlmd soil to till tliud l.dwai d Kim: of I ngland 

Shah , i Jiin \ I , n 1 

Next in lank |t«. the so\«ieign] among tin buds tun 
poral wen tin* dm, ei Stubbs, Const 1 1 i"t , e I 

3. A sovereign prm *e, the ruler of a state 
called a. duehtf. in the middb ages, on tin lontuunt 
of Lnmpe. all duki - wue bueditaiv teiiitonal mb i 
gem i .t 1 1 x in sii In n 1 1 mat ion i «» ,i king oi un empeioi , though 
oftm ind* pendent , now onlv tietman duki s xtain th.il 
status and ot tbesi lliueao bill live, tliom ot Anhalt, 
llmiisw n k,S,ixe Mtuibing Saxe t'obni u-< lot ha amls.oi- 
\|i mingeii Modena and Patina, m Jt.dv, wen* tilled by 
sovenmn dukes until tin ir incorporation with tin knif 
doin ot Italy in IstM) 

df. A name of the great eagle-owl of Europe, 
fin ho maxim us, called grand-due by the French. 
— 5. gl. The tisls. [Slang. J- Duke of Exeter’s 
daughter t. Hce ferafa*:*, vz .— Duke palatine, set /*//« 
tuw . — To dine with Duke Humphrey. be« Jme 
duke 1 (‘bik), v. i . ; pret. and pp. linked, }»]»r- dol- 
ing. L< duke*, //.] To ])lav the duki*. [ Par*-. J 

Lord Anicelo dukes it well in his nhsence 

Shak., M. for M., ill 

duke 2 , ft. A dialectal (Scotch) form of duel/- 1 . 


TliriS dayls In dub aiming the duku i 
Ho did with dirt him liyde. 

Bannatime Poems , p. 22. 

_ ft. f< duke* + -dom.1 1, 
The jurisdiction, territory, or possessions of a 
duke. 

Is not a dukedom, sh, n goodly gift ? 

Shuk , .*{ Hen. VI., y. i. 

Edwaid III bmmled the dukedom of Cornwall an the 
|)i i pctu.il diguit v ol tin king h eldest son and heir app.i- 
lent Stubbs, I’onst Hist., ?i IX 

2. The rank or qualitv of a, duke, 
dukeling (duk'lmg). n. \<dulel + dim. -hng.fi 
A petty, mean, insignificant, or mock duke. 

'1 Ins duki liiur mtislnooin 
Until douhth ss elnil in d the king 

Find. Pel km Waibeck, il, 

dukely (duk'li), a. [< duke l + -/// 1 . J Becom- 
ing a duke. Southey. 

dukery (du'ker-i), ft.; pi. dukenes (-iz). [< 

f/ft/v 1 + -f ’/*//•] A ducal territon, or a duke’s 
seat : as, the Dukenes (a group of dueal seats in 
Nottinghamshire, England ). Danes. [ Humor- 
ous.] 

The Albert me line, cleetoial though it now was, irmdo 
apanages, subdivisions, unintelligible little dukes and ihi- 
hertes ot u similar kind Carlyle, Mise., IV. fl.Ml. 

England is not a dukery M metre nth Century. 

dukeship (duk'sliip), n. [< duke* + -ship.'] Tho 
slate or dignity of a duke. 

Will your dukeship 
Ml down and cat some sugar-plums? 

Mussinyer, < treat Duke ol Floienee, iv. 2. 

duke' 8-meat, n. Same as diiek-vieal. 
dukesst, ft. [ME. dukes, a var. of ditches: see 
dnrhis.s J A iluclmss. 

Dukhobortsi (d<)-ko-borl 'si), n. gl. [Buss. 
duhhohoirlsu , nl. duhhobortsi, one w'ho dcnicH 
the divinity of tin* Holy Ghost (dukhohorstvo, 
a, sect of such dcuiersl, < dnkhu, spirit, (Svya- 
fiin Dnlhtt , Holy Ghost ), + borctsii, a contend- 
er, WTestler, < hoi oh, overcome, roll, con- 
tend, wrest lc, light ) A fanatical Bussian sect, 
founded in the early part of tin* eighteenth 
century by a, soldier mimed Procope Eoupkin, 
who pretended to make known the true spirit, 
of Phristianity, then long lost. They have no 
slated places ot woislnp, observe no holv days rcj< et the 
iis< of images and all l lies and eeiemonics have no oi 
darned elergv, and do not a< know bilge tin divinity of 
Chiisl oi thi niithoiih ot the Seiiptnres. to wbnh tiny 
gi\e, m so fat as they accept tli in, a m\sheal mteipieta 
tiou Ow mi r to then miMdeisand 1 1 m I tics, t Ii«*> win lo 
moved to the Caiieasu*- in I Ml and suliscqiu nt yeais, they 
now loim a < oiiiimimtv thueot seven village 

dulcamara (dul-ka-mu'rh), ft. |= E. donee, 
amen =Sp. dulcamara, 

<1 idz'a mara ir. Pg. It. 
dneeamara, < NE. dul- 
eamtno, lit. biltcr- 
swe»»t ,< i j. duleis , sw r cet, 

-f amarus, bittci.] A 
pliiirmaceut icjil name 
for the bittcrs’wec't, 

Sola mint Dulcamara, a 
common hedge-plant, 
t hroiigh Europe and the a3&\ 

Mediterranean region, v_ 

and naturalized in the 
United States. Thcioot 
and t w igs have a pe< uliai 
bltli l -sw i et last e, and have 
been Used III dri or t Ion pil 
tin* i un ol de-r nses of tin 
skill 

dulcamarin (dul-Kt. *ma ' rink ft. [— V did 
eamorinc : as dulcamara + -in- \ A glucoside 
obtained from the Sotanum Duleamam oi bit- 
Icrsweet, forming a \< llow, transparent, resin- 
ous mass, readliv sobibh* jii aholiol, S]umngly 
so in ether, and verv slighilv soluble ill water, 
dulcarnont, ft. A wold orr nrritigin till' phrase 
to he a! du/eantou - that is, to be at a loss, to 
be uncertain what course to take. It is found 
in the following passage Iroin Uhauecr: 

“ 1 mu til o’od an III ((<!«• mvndi m mb , 

At duh m non iield al ln\ \Mtt».rinb 
(ftloil P Old II l|\ ‘ ^ « mil* Will x r her 1 1 
Duh III linn ' dl< d 1- ‘ lb lu\ Hi* <d W M r In ; ’ ; 

nMiintlib.ini loiwitiln wd nmighf b*rv. 

I'm v **1.1,1 Sioiil III , <»i olln i Willul tt < In - 

'I rod us ni O.'U 

Jhih in non 1 1 p) • seal *- tin Aiabn dim 7 km in m 1 loidof 
tin tvvo bone .1 n.iim .qiplu d (<« Alex.unlci, t itln l be- 
i aus* In Im..cImI linin' II tin *-<m <»t Jupitr i Amnion ami 
tin n-ton Imd In <oin- st.imp* <i w it b lnu ned Imam a, *u , 
a i "mill - * i \ Imam* b* li.nl in hi powei the east ei nainl 
w* >l*iu woi Id, signitl' d in Un two h*»i ns. (Sr Idea's 
piefaei* t*» Dtavton'*- polvolhioii ) Put Hie epitlnt vvas 
also applud to tin 1 7 1 1) plopohltloii oi Llielld, 111 wlileli 
tin sqiiatra of the two .sules tit the light angled tnangle 
Htand out Mum-thiug 1 1 k « • two hoins Tins pi "position 
wus confounded by Chuuocr with the nth propomtion, the 



Hitter .we* 1 i Sol, mum Jluhn 
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famous po ns amnorum. This, for Home reason, was in the 
middle ages termed Klefuaa, which is explained jih mean- 
ing ‘flight of the miKeruide,’ or, as Ohmicer reiiderH it, 
‘flcmyng of wrechcs.' file was supposed to he derive*! 
from eleyi, meaning miserable, and this Iutter was itself 
derived from elnna, meaning sorrow. The passage from 
(’ham er was first thus exjdamcd in tlie London Athnittum, 
Sent 23, IH71, p 393. 

lulce (dills;, a. and «. [Altered to suit the orig. 
L. ; early mod. K. doulce, earlier douce , < ME. 
douce , dower, sweet, < E. didns , sweet : see 
douce.] I. a. Sweet; pleasant; soothing. 

Nevertheless willi much tinnier ami gentle terms they 
make tiieii reasonMis violent and ns vehement one against 
the other as they ma\ ordinarily. 

Glinted in Stubbs's Const Hist., §413 

II. n. Sweet wine; must. Seri the extract. 
Sweetness isimpaited hy flu* addition of "dufc* ," that 
fs, must, fre(ju« , ntl.\ mude iioin grapes diicd for hoiim da\s 
in the hum. l T rr, J»iet , 1\ . !>M> 

dulcet, r. t. [< dulce , a.] To mala* sweet ; ren- 
der pleasant ; soothe. 

Sever us . . . (heeaus* In* would m»t leaic an * n**mie 
behind at his hacke) . . wisely and with good ton-sight 

dulcet h and kindly intreateth the nit n 

Holland , ti. of Camden's Ihitam, p CM. 

dulcenesst (dulH'noH), ?/. |< “tlufcc , a. (see 

douce, a.); < E. dulcis , sweet, 4- -miss.] Sweet- 
ness; pleasantness. 

Too nuifli dulccwss , goodness, and facility of nature. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii 33H. 

dulcet (dul'set), a. and it. [Altered, after L. 
dulcts , from ME. dotted , sweet, < OF. dotted , 
F. dotted (— Fr. dossef , tfottssef ), dim. of doux, 
fern, douce , < E. dulcts , sweet,. Of. dotted . j 
I. a. 1. Sweet to the sense, especially of taste; 
luscious; exquisite; also, melodious; harmo- 
nious. 

Dainty Iiijh and dulcet melody Spcnsn. 

Anon out, of the earth a lahrie huge 
hose, Ilk** nil exhalation, with tin* sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet 

Milton, I’. L , i 712. 

H*t inild ami dulcet as the flesh of young pigs. 

Lit mb, Konst T’tg. 

2 Agreeable to the mind. 

They have . . . styled poesy a dulcet and gentle phi- 
losophy. /» Jonson, Discoveries. 

II.f >/. The sweetbread. 

Thee stagg uphrcukiug tliey slit to the dulcet or niche* 
pyn. Statu hu rut, .Kneid, i ‘Ms 

dulcetness (dul'set-iies), u. Sweetness. 

Be it s*t that Mien* were m> discommodities mingled 
with the eomiuoditicK ; jet a'* I hr hue ha\e said, the 
brevity and short time that wo have to use them should 
assuage then dulcet ness. 

./. Brut (ford , Writings (Parkri So*.), I. 

dulciant, n. | = Dan. Sw. dulcttut = OF. douf- 
t; ante , dou^antuc, douenne, also doutcinc, dou - 
vine, a tlute, = Sp. duiraum = Fg. dultjaintt, do - 
tptina, doqatnhu, < ME. duleiana , a kind of lias- 
hoou, < E. dulcts , sweet: see dulce,] A small 
bassoon. 

dulciana (dul-Hi-an'a), u. [ME., a, land of bas- 
soon: see dulcutu .] In onjan-hudtUny , a stop 
having metal pipes of small scale, and giv- 
ing thin, incisive, somewhat string-like tones. 
The won! was formerly npnlied to a rood stop 
of delicate tone. See tiulcian . Also called 
dot can. 

dulciflcation (duF'si-tbku'shon), u. [= F. dul- 
ctjieatton = Sp. dulctftcucton = Fg. tlulciftcagflo 
— It. dol cijicti' tone, < L. as if *dulaJicatio(n-), < 
duletficarv, sweeten : turn dulcify.’] The act of 
sweetening; the act of freeing from aridity, 
saltness, or acrimony. K. Phillips , 170(i. 
dulcifluous (dul-sif'Kj-us), a. [ < ME. ditlctfluus, 
< E. dulcts , sweet, 4* - flu us, , < Jlucrc , flow.] blow- 
ing sweetly. Hatley, 1727. 
duicifV (dul'si-11), v. 1 . ; prot.. and pp. dulcified , 
ppr. dulcify iny. [ < F. dul ificr , < EE. d it lei ft care , 
sweeten, < E. dulcts , sweet, 4- faccrc , make.] 

1. To Hwoeten ; in old chemistry, to free from 
corrosive and slmrp-tasting admixtures; render 
more agreeable to the taste. 

Cun y*m sublime and dulcify f calcine? 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 
other beneficial inventions peculiarly his; such as the 
dulnjiftny sea-water with that ease ami plenty. 

h'rclyn, To Mr. Wotton. 

2. To render more agreeable in any sense. 

His harshest tones in this part came steeped and dulci 
Jtcd m good -humour. Lamb , Artificial Coined}. 

Dulcified spirit, a compound *>f alcohol with mineral 
acids as, dulctticd spirits of niter 

dulciloquyt (dul-sil'o-kwi), u. [= Fg. It. dul- 
ctfoquo , It. also dotedoquo , < EE. dulcdoquus , 
sweetly speaking, < L. dulcis , sweet, 4- loqttt, 
speak. J A soft maimer of siieaking. Bailey, 
J7:u. 
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dulcimelt, W. An obsolete form of dulcimer. 
dulcimer (duFsi-m^r), ft. [Formerly also dulci- 
mcl (after Sp. and It.); < OF. doulcemcr{ Roque- 
fort), < Sp. dulccmete = It. dolcemclc , a musical 
inst rument, < L. dulce vtclos, a sweet song: dulce , 
neut. of dulcis , sweet ; mclos, < Or. pi fog, a, song: 
see melody . ] 1. A musical instrument consist- 
ing of a body shaped like a trapezium, over 
which are stretched a number of metallic 
s t ri 1 1 gs, h tiving a eo m pass — sometimes diaton i e , 
sometimes chromatic — of from 2 to 3 octaves. 
The tunes an produced by striking the strings with hum- 
in * *1 s, the heads of which have both hard and soft sides, 
so that difteieiil (juulities and degrees of force are posse 
hi** The dulcimer is a very ancient instrument. It is 
Hji* chilly notable because it. was the prototype of the 
pianoforte, which ih essentially a keyed dulcimer — that 
ih, a dulcimer wdiose hammers are operated by keys or 
1* uth The immediate preenrsor of the pianoforte, how- 
evei. the liarjisichord, was a keyed jisaltery. See harpsi- 
chord, j >Halt cry, pianoforte. 

Herr, among the fiddlers, T first saw a dulcimerc played 
*>n with sticks knocking of the Htrings, and is very pretty. 

I'epyx, Diary, 1. 28a. 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 

Anil on her dulcimer she played. 

Colend ye, Khuhla Khun. 

2f. A kind of woman’s bonnet. 

With bonnet trimmed and flounced withal, 

Whirh they a dulcimer do call. 

Wart on. High Street Tragedy. 

dulcin (dut'sin ), it. [< E. dulcis, sweet, 4- -nt 2 .] 
Sunn' as d u Info/. 

dulcinesst (dul'si-nes), n. [< dulce 4- -y 4- 
-ucss.~\ Softness; easiness of temper. Bacon. 
Dulcinist (duFsi-nist), ti. [< ME. lhdctmsltv, 
d., < Dnlctnus , a proper name (It. Dofcitio), < 
j. dttlns , sweet.] A follower of Duleinus or 
Doleitio (born at Novara, Italy; burned alive 
in 1307), h leader of tho Apostolic Brethren of 
northern Italy. With that sect, the Dulcinintx r**jeete*l 
the authority of the l><>pr, oaths, marriage, capital punish- 
ment, and all rites and ceremonies. They held that all 
law and all rights of property should hi* abolished, ami 
that tin* rite of man luge should be superseded by u 
merely spirit mil and celibate union of man ami wife. 

dulcitamine (dul-sit-uni'in), w. [< dulcite 4 
a nunt . ] In chcm a compound of dulcitan with 
ammonia, having the formula Cgll^Ol l ) kN IE. 
dulcitan (dul'si-tan), n. [< tlulcdc 4- -an.] Tlic 
anhydnd of duleiiol an alcohol pre- 

parml hy lieating duleiiol. 

dulcite (dul 'Hit ), w. [< 1 i. dulcis , swoot, 4* -lie-.] 
Same as du/ntol. 

dulcitol (duFsi-tol), n. [< dulcite 4- -ol . J A 
stM'cliarine substance ((^H]xO c ), similarlo and 
isomeric with mannitc, which occurs in various 
plants, and is commercially obtained from an 
unknown plant in Madagascar, and in the crude 
state iN called Madagascar manna. Also called 
dulcite , dulcin , dulcosc. 

dulcitudet (dul'si-tud), n. [< D. dulcitndo , 
sweetness, < dulcis, sweet,: see dulce, douce.] 
Sweetness. K. Phillips, 1700. 
dulcoratet (duFko-rfit), I', t. [< EL. duleorafits , 
pp. of duleorare, sweeten, < dufeor , sweetness, 
< E. fluids, sweet: see dulce.] To sweeten; 
make less acrimonious. 

The ancient s, fm the dulcorali tty of fruit, do commend 
HwincB-duiig above all other dung 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 405. 

dlllcor&tiont (dul-ko-ra'shon), n. [< ML. dul- 
coratio(n-), < LL. duleorare, sweeten: see dul- 
corate.] The act of sweetening. 

The fourth is in the dulcoration of some metals , as 
ssiccharum Saturni, *Vc Bacon, Nat. Hist , § :tf»h. 

dulcose (duFkds), u. [< L. dulcis , sweet, 4* 
-<me.] Same as dulcitol. 

dule (diil), n. Same as dool , a dialeetal form of 
dole”. 

duledge (duTej), w. [Origin not ascertained.] 
In mt c.lt., a peg of wood which joins the ends of 
the six fellies that form the round of the wheel 
of a gun-carriage. 

Dules (diFlez), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1829), irreg. < 
(*r. Aoifoc, a slave. Frop. Jhtlus , as amdied to 
a genus of birds.] A genus of serranom fishes, 
eharueterized bv a lash-like extension of a spine 
of the dorsal tin, the body being thus under the 
lush, whence the name, 
dule-tree, n. See dot tl -tree. 
dulia (du-ll'ji), w. [ML., < Or. Unv/tia , service, 
servitude, < dor/ or, a slave.] An inferior kind 
of worshi)» paid to saints and angels in the Ko- 
luiiii (’atholie (4mreh. Also duly, doutia. 

t'nthidic theohigmns distinguish three kinds of eultus. 
Ln tri». or supremo woisliip. is *lue t*» <»«*d alone, and can- 
not he transferred b* any t renture without the horrible 
sin of idolati) . DulUt is that secondary veneration which 
Catholics give to saints and angels as the serMints and 
special friends of God. Lastly, byperdulia, which is only 
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a subdivision of dulia, is that higher veneration which we 
give to the Blessed Virgin as the most exalted of mere 
creatures, though, of course, infliiitoly inferior to God, and 
incomparably inferior to Christ in hiB human nature. 

Cath. Diet . 

Dulichia (du-lik'i-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. SovTiix «f, 
ionic form of doAtfoc, long; see Dolichos.] The 
typical genus of the family J)ulichiida\ 
Duiichiidae (du-li-ki'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Duli- 
chia 4- -tdw.] A family of amphipod crusta- 
ceans. 

Dulinse (du-H'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Jhdus 4- -ina\] 
A subfamily of West, Indian dentirostral os cine 
passerine birds, commonly referred to the fam- 
ily Virconidtv , sometimes to the A mpclidw. It 
is represented hy the genus Dulns (which see). 
dull 1 (dul), a. [Early mod. E. also dul, dullc; < 
ME. dul, dull, also dyll, dill, and in earlier us© 
dwal, < AS. *dwal , *dwol, found only in contr. 
form dol, stupid, foolish, erring (= OS. dol = 
OFries. dol =1). dol = MLG. dwal, dwcl, dol, 
LG. dol , dul = OIIG. MHG. tot, G. toll , mad, 
= Icel. dulr, silent, close, = Goth, dwals, fool- 
ish), < *dwclan, pret. *duml, pp. qedwolen, mis- 
lead, = OS. forduwlan, neglect, f’rom the same 
root- come AS. dwelian, err, dwola, dwala , error, 
(fedwola = OIIG. (jitwola, error, etc., and ult. E. 
dwell and dwalc, q. v. Of. also dill” and dolt.] 

1. Stupid; foolish; doltish; blockish; slow of 
understanding: as, a lad of dull intellect. 

Tin* murmur was mykell of the nniyn pepull, 

Lest thai dang bit* to dethe m lmr dull bate. 

Vest cuction of Troy (K. K. 'J'. S.), 1. 11904. 

Ii our Ancestors hud been as dull as we have been of 
late, 'tis probable we had never known the way so much 
as to the Last indies. Jiamptcr , Voyages, 11. i. 102. 

Among those bright folk not the dullest one. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, 111. :«5«. 

2. Heavy; sluggish; drowsy; inanimate; slow 
in thought, expression, or action : as, a surfeit 
leaves one dull : a dull thinker; a dull sermon; 
a dull stream; trade is dull. 

Their hands and their minds through idleness or lack of 
exercise should wax dull 

Sir T. More , Dtopin (tr. by Robinson), i. 

Tt, can never be known, till she is tried, whether a new 
ship will or will not he a good sailor ; for the model of a 
good sailing ship has been exactly followed m a new one, 
which has been pm\e«i, on the ion! i ary, renmi kably dull. 

Franklin, Auto! dog , p. 2li2. 

3. Wanting sensibility or keenness; not quick 
in perception: as, dull of hearing; dull of seeing. 

And yet, tho’ its voice ho so clear and full, 

1 ou never would hear it ; your ears ai e so tlttll. 

Ti nay son, The Poet's Mind. 

4. Sad; melancholy; depressed; dismal. 

If thi herte ho tin lie and myrkc and fobs Mother witt ne 
saiiour lie deiioeyone tor to thy like. 

JJampolc, Prose Treatises (1C. K. T. S.), p. 40. 

5. Not pleasing or enlivening; not exhilarat- 
ing; causing dullness or ennui; depressing; 
cheerless: as, dull weather; a dull prospect. 

He from the Rain bow, as he came that way, 

lloi row’d a Luce of those fair woven beams 

Which clear Heavens blubber'd face, and gild dull day. 

./. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 09. 

Fly, fly, profane fogs, far hence fly away ; 

Taint not the pure streams of tho springing day 
With your dull influence. Crashmv, A Foul Morning. 

There are very few peoplu who do not find a voyage 
which lasts several months msupportably dull 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

Dull , dreary fiuts without a buBh or tree. 

Whittier, Bridal of Pcnnacook. 

6. Gross; inanimate; insensible. 

Looks on the thill earth with dtaturhed mind. 

Shale., Venus and Adonis, 1. 340. 

7. Not, bright or clear; not vivid; dim; ob- 
scure: as, a dull fire or light; a dull red color; 
the mirror gives a dull reflection. 

One dull breath against her glass. 

I). <J. Rossetti, Love’s Noctuni. 
Hy night, the interiors of the houses present, a more dull 
appearance than in the day. 

F. IP. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 188. 

8. Not sharp or acute; obtuse; blunt; as, a 
dull sword ; a dull noodle. 

The uiurthcrous knife was dull and blunt. 

Shale., Rich. TIL, iv. 4 

l wear no dull sword, sir, nor hate I virtue. 

Beau, ami FI., Knight of Malta, ii. 3. 

V\ ielding the dull axe of Decay. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone. 

9. Not keenly felt ; not intense: as, a dw//pain. 

— Syn. 1. Silly, etc. See simple. 

dull 1 (dul), r. [= E. dial. dilL < ME. dullen, 
dyllcn, dtllen, make dull; < dull*, «.] I. tram, 
1. To make dull, stupid, heavy, insensible, etc. ; 
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lessen the vigor, activity, or sensitiveness of ; 
render inanimate ; damp : as, to dull the wits ; 
to dull the senses. 

How may ye thus meane you with malls, for shame ! 
Yonre (led is me dullis, & dos out of hope. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 11:114. 

I hate to hear©, lowd plaints have duld mine ©ares 

Spenser, Daplmaida, v. 

Those Idrugs] she has 
Will stupify and dull the sense awhile. 

Shah ., ('yniholine, 1.6. 

The nobles and the people are all dull'd 
With this usurping king. 

Dean, and FI , l’hilaster, iii. 

Dull not thy days away in slothful supiuity and the 
tediousness of doing nothing. 

Sir T. Droume, Christ Mor., I. xxxiii. 

2. To render dim ; sully ; tarnish or cloud : as, 
tllo breath dulls a mirror. 

She deem’d no mist of earth could dull 
Those spirit-thrilling eyes so keen and beautiful. 

Tennyson, Ode to Memory. 

3. To make less sharp or acute; render blunt 
or obtuse: as, to dull a knife or a needle. — 4. 
To make less keenly felt; moderate the inten- 
sity of : as, to dull pain. 

Weep; weeping dulls the Inward pain. 

Tennyson, To J. S 

II. in tram s*. It. To become dull or blunt ; be- 
©omo stupid. 

Right nought am I tlmrgli yonre doctrine, 

1 dulle under youre discipline. 

Horn, of the Dose, 1 411 >2 

Which [witl rusts ami duls, except it subn et Undo 
Worthy it's worth, whereon it self to grind©. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du liartass Weeks, i «. 

2. To become calm; moderate: as, the wind 
dulled, or dulled down, about twelve o’clock, 
[itnre.l — 3. To become deadened in color; 
lose brightness. 

The day had dulled somewhat, and far out among the 
western isles that lay along the horizon then* was a taint, 
still mint that made them shadowy and vague. 

W\ [Hack, A Daughter of lieth, \\ 

dull 2 (dul), n . [Origin obscure; there is no 
evidence to connect it with dole **, < L. dolus , a 
device, artifice, snare, net, < Ur. iW/o c, a bait 
for fish, a snare, net, device, artifice. J A noose 
of string or wire used to snare fish ; usually, 
a noose of bright copper wire attached by a 
short string to a stout pole. [Southern IT. S.] 
dull 2 (dul), v. i. [< dull 12 , w.] To fish with a 
dull : as, to dull for trout. [Southern U. S.] 

T hope that the barbarous practice called dulliny has 
gone out of fashion Forest and St team, March 11, 1880. 

dullard (dtd'ard), n. and a. [< ME. d u Horde ; 
< dull + -ard.] I. u. A dull or stupid person; 
a dolt ; a blockhead ; a dunce. 

They which cannot do© it aie holden dullards and 
Mockes Furchas, Pilgrimage, p. 342. 

II. a. Dull; doltish; stupid. 

But would T bee a poet if I might, 

To rub my browes three days, ami wake filter nights, 
And bite my nails, and scratch my dullard head 7 

Dp. Hall, Satires, 1. i\ 

dullardism (dul'iir-dizm), n. [< dullard + 
-ism,] Stupidity ; doltishness. Maunder. [Hare.] 
dull-brained (dul'braml), a. Having a dull 
hrain; being slow to understand or compre- 
hend. 

This arm of mine hath chastised 
The petty rebel, dull-braind Buckingham. 

Shak., Rich. 111., iv. 4. 

dull-browed (dul'broud), a. Having a gloomy 
brow or look. 

bet us screw our pampered hearts a pitcli beyond the 
1 each of dull browed sorrow. 

Quarles, Judgment and Mercy 

duller (dul'6r), w. One who or that which makes 
dull. 

A'our grae© must fly phlebotomy, fresh pork, conger, 
and clarified whey ; tliey are all dalle rs of the vital spirits. 

Dealt, and FI., Philaster, ii I. 

dulleryf (dul'er-i), n. [= MHO. duller ie ; as 
dull + -cryl.] Dullness; stupidity. 

Master Antitug of Oesgeplots was licentiated, and had 
passed his degrees in all dullery and blockishness. 

Vrquhart , tr. of Rabelais, ii, 11. 

dull-eyed (dul'id), a. Having eyes dull in ex- 
pression ; being of dull vision. 

I’ll not be made a soft and dull-ey'd fool. 

Shak., M. of V . ni. 3 

dullhead (dul'hed), w. A person of dull under- 
standing; a dolt; a blockhead. 

Ibis people (sayth be) b© fooles and dalhedes to nil 
gamines. ^ Ascham, 'J'he Seholeimibter, p. <<» 

dullish (dul'ish), a. [< dull + -w ih\.] Some- 

what dull. 
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They are somewhat heavy in motion and dullish, which 
must be imputed to til© quality of the clime. 

HoweU, Parly of Beasts, p. 12. 

dullness, dulness (dul'nes), ». [< ME. dul- 

nrsse, du lines, do lit esse, dolnes; < dull + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being dull, in any sense 
of that word. 

Thou art inclin’d to sleep ; ’tifl a good dul ties*. 

Ami give it way. Shak., Tempest, l. 2. 

Dulness, that in a playhouse meets disgrace, 

Might meet with reverence in its proper place. 

Dryden, Troilua and ( Tessida, ITol., 1. 2.'«. 
Nor is the dulness of the scholar to extinguish, but 
rather to inflame, the chanty of the teacher. 

South, Sermons. 

And gentle Dulness ever loves a joke 

J'vpe , Buneuul, ii. 34. 
When coloured windows came into use, the comparative 
dulness of the former mode of decoration | fresco) was im- 
mediately felt. J. Feryusson, Hist. Arch , I. f»20. 

Cardiac dullness. See cardiac. =Syn. Baldness, Heavi- 
ness, etc. (in style) See J rigidity. 

dully (dul'li), a dr. In a dull manner; stupid- 
ly; sluggishly; without life or spirit; dimly; 
bluntly. 

She lias a sail and darkened soul, loves dally 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, h 1 
The dome dally tinted with violet mica. 

L Wallace , Ben-Ilur, p 317. 

dully (dul'i), a. [< dull + -if.] Somewhat 
dull. [ Poetical. J 

Far off she seem’d to hear the dull)/ sound 
Of human footsteps fall. Tennyson , Palace of Art. 

dulness, n. See dullness. 
dulocracyt (du-lok'ra-si), n. [Also written don- 
loeraetj ; < Ur. ('iovAoh/uma, < AnvA or,, a slave, + 
-/i/jcr/o,< u par tn\ rule. J Predominance of slaves ; 
a government of or by means of slaves. E. 
Fh i lit j is, 17()(>. 

dulse (duls), n. [Also dial, did l is, dtlse, dills , 
difhslc; < duel, dmleasg, dm lease/ — Ir. duileast /, 
duilltasij, dulse, perhaps < duel. Ir. duille, a leaf, 
4- (lr.) uisgc, water: see usquebaugh, whisL'i/. J 
A seaweed j Hhodijmeitia pa f mala, belonging to 
lilt* order Florida! *. It has biight-red, broadly wedge 
shaped iionds, from © to 12 in< lies long and 4 to 8 inches 
bioad, inegularly eleit or otherwise dn tiled, and often 
bearing fi mullets on the margin. It is common between 
tide marks, and extends into deeper waters, adhering to 
the locks and to other alga*. It is eaten in New England 
and in Scotland , in Iceland it is an important plant, and 
is stored in i asks to be. eaten with llsh, in Kamteliatka a 
tei molded liquor is made from it. Iii the south of England 
this name is given also to another alga of the Hameordei, 
irultvu edu I is. 

\\ luit dost thou here, young wife, by the xvat r-side, 
(lathering crimson dulse * t'eha Thaxter, All’s \' M 
Craw dulse, Bhodymenia cdiata [Scotch | Pepper 
dulse, La u uncut /nnnati/tda. | Scotch ) 

Dulus (diVlus), n. [NL. (Vicillot, 1810), < Or. 
tSovhii', a slave. The bird used to be called 7b//- 
ijara enclave .] A genus of probably vireonino 
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dentirostral oscine birds of tlie West. Indies, 
representing a subfamily Duli/ur, the position 
of which is unsettled. In some respects it re- 
sembles lctena. 1>. donnnicus is the only es- 
tablished species. 

dulwilly (duPwil-i), n. [E. dial.] Tin* ring- 
plover, „ Eqia/i/es Juatieula. Montagu. 
duly 1 (df/li), ade. [< ME. dual;/, dewlg, diewhj, 
duel tela ; < due* 4- -///-.] In a due manner; 
when or as due; agreeably to obligation or 
propriety ; exactly; fitly; properly. 

\ ut o uiy dygnyte dcrc sail du'irly be dyglitc 
A place full of plcute to my jilesyng at jdy 

York Flays, p 1 

'I hat they may have their wagon duly paid them. 

And something over to rememhei me by 

Shak., lien VIII . l\ ‘* 

As our Sax heir, during bis forty day s’ stay on eurtli, 
fully ciiahh d bis apostles to attest his rcsiim i tiou, so did 
ho qualify tlicni duly to pieai b his iloetiinc 

By. Atterhury, Sermons, II. y u 

Seldom at eliurch, ’twas mn li a busy life ; 

But duly sent his family and wife. 

Dope, Moral Essays, iii. 382 
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None duly Iovcr thee hut who, nobly free 

From sensual objects, finds his all in thee. 

Coivper, Glory to God Alone. 

duly 2 (du'li), u. [idulia, q. v.] Ham c as duha. 

Now call you this devotion, as you please, whether duly 
orhjperduly, or liullrcet, or reductive, or reflected or aua- 
gogual worship, which is hestoyycd on such images. 

Bn nnt, Saul and Samuel at Eudor, ]i. 352. 

dumf, a. An obsolete spoiling of dumb. 
dumal (diVmal), a. [< LL. dmuahs, < L. da- 
mns, OL. duslnus, a Ihorn-busli, a bramble, per- 
haps akin (as if a contraction of * densnnus ) to 
densus = Hr. Malt, thick, dense: set* dense . ] 
Pertaining to briers; bushy, 
dumb (diim), a. [Early mod. E. also dam, 
dumbo ; < ME. dumb, domb , don mb, < AS. dumb , 
mute, — OFrios. d urn be, dunn s= I), dom = 
MLH. LH. dum, dull, stupid, — OHH. fumb, 
MIKE tump, turn, <3. (with LH. d) dmnm, mute, 
stupid. = leel. dumb)', dumb i, unite, -Sw. dumb, 
mute, dum, st upid, = Dan. dum , st upid, = t loth. 
dumbs. 011(1. fumb, (». durum , is found also m 
sense of 4 deaf 1 (OIIll. touji); of. Hr. rv<{t/o(,, 
blind; perhaps the two words art* ult. con- 
neott'd, the orig. sensi' being then ‘dull of per- 
ception/ See deaf.] 1. Mute; silent ; refrain- 
ing from spoocli. 

1 was dumb with silence; I held my peace. 1 ’b xvxlx. 2. 

Dom be as any ston, 

Thou slttesl at another booke, 

Tjl fully dasewyd is thy look©. 

Chaucer, House ot Kamo, 1. MS. 

To praise him yye sould not be dum in. 

Battle of H at (a w ((’Inld's Ballads, VTT. ISA) 
Since tliey never hope to make ('onscicncc dumb, they 
would liave it sleep as much as mav be. 

St ill my fleet. Sermons, 1. xi. 

2. Doalilutc of tlie power of speech; unable to 
utter articulate sounds: as, a deaf and dumb 
person; tin* dumb brutes. — 3. Mute; not accom- 
panied with or emitting speech or sound: as, a 
dumb show ; dumb signs. 

Such shapes, such gestuie, and such sound, expressing 
( Although they xvaut the use of tongue) a kind 
of excellent dumb discourse. Shah., Tempest, iii 3. 
\ on shan’t come neai linn; none ot your dumb signs. 

Steel * , hying hover, lih 1. 

Hence — 4. Lacking some usual power, mani- 
festation, characteristic, or accompaniment; 
destitute of reality in Home respect ; irregular; 
simulative: as, dumb ague; dumb craft,. Sco 
phrases below. — 5. Dull ; stupid ; doltish. [Lo- 
cal, l T . 8. In Pennsylvania this use is partly 
due to tin* H. dum/n . J — 6. Deficient in dear- 
ness or brightness, as a, color. | Karo.] 

Her Morn was painted ol a dumb white oi dun colour 

Defoe. 

Deaf and dumb. See < leaf mute Dumb ague, a popu- 
lai name ot an u tegular inteimit tent h-yei, lacking the 
usual dull o? < old stage, masked level Dumb bors- 
holder, an old stall <>t olhc< , solving also as an imple- 
ment tn break open doots and the like in the service of 
the lau.nl which an example ih picscrvcd at Twytmd in 
t in roimt ) nt Kent, hiiglaml It was made of wood, about 
*E if t | long, with an ii < >ii spike at one end and several iron 
i mgs attached, tlumigh which cords could lie passed. ./ 

A A, 1\ r»or». Dumb compass. See eompass Dumb 
craft, Bghteis ami bouts not having satis Dumb cram- 
bo, furnace, ct,< . See the nouns Dumb piano. Same 
as limit on am Dumb spinet. Same as nntmehord. 
To strike dumb, to render silent, limn astonishment ; 
coniomid , astonish. 

Alas 1 this parting stakes pom lovers dumb . 

Shah . I G. of V , ii. 2. 

— Syn. 1 and 2. Mute, etc See silent. 
dumb (dum), v. [< ME. doumben , < AS. d-dum- 
Inan, intr., become dumb, be silent, < dumb, 
dumb: sec dumb, o.J I.f nitrons. To become 
dumb ; be silent. 

I doumhed and tucked and was fill stille 

!\s xxxvni :: (MK \cision) 

II. Irons. To make dumb- sihmco; over- 
power tlu* sound of. 

An ui m-gaunt steed, 

Who m-igh’d H(» high, tli.it what I would have spoke 
Was beastly dumb if by iiim Shak \. and c . i 

dumb-bell (dum'bel), n. One of a pair of 
weights, each consist mg of t wo bulls joined by 
a bar, intended to be swung in tin* hainJs for 
the sake of mimciilar exercise, inside of iron, or 
for very light exercise of hard wood. 

Brandishing ol two Mnk% gi tap'd in cadi hand and 
loaded with plug 1 ' of h ad at eitlu i * nd , "orm times 

pi act ised in tin pi (“•« ui dnv and call'd 4 nngmgol the 
t/u tub belt*. " Stint! Sport - and I’astlmcs, |i. 112 

dumb-bidding (dum 'bill 47 mg), //. A form of 
bidding at auctions, where tin* exposer puls a 
reserved bid under u candlestick or other cov- 
ering, and no sale is effected unless the bidding 
comes up to Unit. 

dumb-cake Muni'kulo, n. A cake made in si- 
lence on St. Mark’s Eve, x\it,h numerous cere- 
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monies, by maids, to discover their future hus- 
bands. j Local, Fdig.J 

dumb-cane (durn'kfmj, it. An araceous plant 
ol 11 m* West Indies, lhcffnibachm Sep u me : so 
called from the fact Unit its acridity causes 
swelling of the longue when chewed, and de- 
stroys the power of speech, 
dumb-chalder (dum 'dial "derj, n. In ship-biuht- 
/////, a, metal cleat hotted to the after pari, of 
the stern-post, tor one of the rudder-pintles to 
play on. 

dunib-craft idiim'kraft), //. An instrument 

somewhat similar to t lie screw-jack, having 
wheel,- and pinions which protrude a rum, tin* 
point of which communicates tin* power. 

dumbfound, dumbfounder. See iiitmjounti, 

thiiii foundry. 

dum Die 1 Mum'bl), a. 1 V, dial., < dumb 4- dim. 
or freq. term. -h .J Stupid ; \<iydull. Ilultt- 
u ell. 

dumble‘ ! t (dum 'hi), a. [ E. dial., — tt untile, q. v.J 
Same as dimhlt . 

dumbledore (dum'bl-dor), n. I K. dial., also 
written dumtdrdor ; < “(tumble — D. dommrh //, 
buzz, mumble, slumber, doze < perhaps lilt . imi- 
tative, like binnldt-, Itumblelnt ), 4- dorr, dor, a 
bumblebee, a hlaek beetle, a cockchafer: see 
dor 1 . | 1. The bumblebee. 

Itetsy < illicit It 1 1 he monks IiiumI| tin dumh/ettitie's do- 
light Son (In »/, Tin I tort or, viii. 

2. f riie brown cockchafer. 

dumbly (dum 'li /, odr. I < dumb 4* -///*-*."] Mute- 
ly: silently; without speech or sound. 

< 'loss in i hands humbly, 

As it |»i ay mg damhhi, 
ov»*i hot In cast llood I’.ndgr of Sighs 

dumbness (dum'nes), u. 1. Muteness ; silence; 
abstention from speech ; absence of sound. 

'I itki Ik im •• 1 1 ml <iii< c a Kim* , t hot sullen pi nit* 

'l lint s\Vt Its to diiinhnci s\ 

Ihifihll, holt Si Wilstluil, 111. 1. 

2. Incapacity for speaking; inability to utter 
articulate sounds. See dtafmss. 

In the Mrs! c.ihc tin* demnmni 01 imnlnnin was dumb , 
ami Ills dundnn ss pinhahl) .nose lioin the 11 . 1 1 n i ;i 1 tin n 
ot lllh (IlMM (II I 

t'unmr, Hrinoniar*- of "Si \\ Testament, i. k h 

dumb-show (dum'sInV), >/. 1. A part of a 

dramatic representation shown puutommn- 
eally, chiefly for tin* sake ot exhibiting more 
oi the story than conhl 1 m* otherwise included, 
luit sometimes merely emblemat leal. Dnmb- 
shows were very common in tin* earlier English 
<lramas. 

<< 101111 <II 1 nr*' " ho foi tin* most part , arc capahic ot no 
tiling hill mu \plli able tlumh .s/owe.s and noise 

Studs. , Hamlet, in *! 

'flit .hill in feasl is loilii\,thi' <ouutr\ expert -< im I 
apt .i U all tin tlumh s In tr , m\ sistd chosen Im a miuph 
i'h'U to > mill Ih'irhu, Maul iu the Mill, n 1 

2. ties! lire without, words; pantomime: as, to 
tell a stun in diunb-slonr. 
dumb-waiter (dum'wn'ter), u. A framework 
with shelves, placed between a kitchen and a 
ilming room for eonvey mg food, etc. When the 
Kill h f i i is m the hasdnenl sloi\ (Ik tluinh waitei is ha) 
a need h\ w eight **, s.» as t o mm <■ i e.nlih up and don n hv tin 
auent \ 1 1 1 < mils and pulley < ’I In name n also <_• i \ en to a 
small table m stain i, son a t line*- w it h a 1 ev ol\ in*! top placed 
at a pi ison .*, <nle in the dining loom, to hold ih\ss»*it, de 
until i etpm t <1. 

Ml Me. tule- . t r a\t a t uni t « » t lit* tlumh-irnift i on Ins 

1 ight haiul to twill the Mlgai tow aids himsi It 

Ihtkfu s, l.lttle Hoi nt i p, 

dumetOSe (du'me-fds), (t. [< L. dumetum, dum~ 

luetum , <)L. dutiit ft u >n , :i thicket, < d tun us, n 
brumbb*: see dumut ] In hot., bush-like. 

dumfound, dumbfound (dum-found '), /• t. 
(Ortp.a dial, or slang word. ( dumb 4- appai. 
Pound in eonjounit J To st rike dumb ; confuse; 
stupefy ,* eonfom.il. 

W ouls w Im h would t hoke a l»nti hnum or a .lew 
tin m found Old Nu k. and w Inch horn nit m you 
Could not 1*1* toieed In ipet aenaiilui, 
iMtip tioin his oratom lips like maiiu.i Southni 

1 waiteil doggedlv to he. il him 1 1 ailtloi 1 l»rg in Insult 
hi.it imi ol them pin tin os j i iumtound< d bet w t en tin mm at 
oltlieal imi to h<* as ti utldnl as 1 dishonest ly < mild and my 
sot ml dutv not l< m\e oih*ns<> t<> im host. 

/ <•(< i'll 1 h»* Cenhirv. X \ \ V ’d I 

dumfounder. dumbfounder («lum-foun'der\ 
i. I | Another form of dun/tntnd , uppareut- 
1\ ‘stmtiktl mg J’ouudt i sink. ] Same as dum- 
joinni. (_Ka.ro.] 

Tht'n »shutonewa\ to hi ow ht at this w oi Id. 

!>u n‘>1tnuuh't doubt and np:n sem n in kind 
To uo on triistinu, naiuelx till laith mo\c 
Mountains Hum uni t. It m.- and Hook. I III 

Dumicola (ilu-mik'o-ljil, /t. (NL. fSw'ainson. 
is:il, as 1 hunt-cola), \ L. dum us, a bramble, 4- 
colcrc, inhabit.] A genus of South American 
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tyrant flycatchers, of the family 7 yrannid(v f 
containing such species as J). diojits. Also 
called M useiphatftt and Jlcnutriccvx . 

dummador (dum'a-dbr), n. Same as dnmble- 
thn c. 

dummerert fdum'er-er), J/. [< dumb + double 

sutti\ -cr-tr.) A dumb person; especially, one 
who feigns dumbness. 

I. ijindl to the I’l.iiick m dissrmhlina »« the Ihunmerttr ; 
Joi, a, the other take.s \pon him to huuu the falling sick- 
iichsi , so t In , i omitt 1 lets Inunhni.s. 

Irklrr, Jit Jinan ot London (etl l(IOS), si^ 1), .'i 

Lvciv lillare almost will yield ahundant testnnonicb 
[ot t mintuleitsl amongst us , we have tlummt'n r.s , Ac. 

llurton, Anat. ot Mel , j>. lath 

dumminess (dum'i-iu s), n. The character of 
being dumb; stupidity. 

A little anecdote . . . which . . . Mi ikiugly illusti a ten 
tin (tiimmim’s\ of a t ertain i lass of tin* Ktii>lndi jiopula- 
tion r. A. Hr tut ctl, lin^hali l ; niversit\, j>. liPL', no 1c. 

dummy (dum'i), >/. and a. [= Sc. (tumble; 
dim. of dumb , dum.'] I. w.; pi. dummies (-iz). 
1. On<* who is dumb; a dumb person; a mute. 
[(Ylloq.] — 2. ()n<* who is silent ; specifically, 
in f It rat ., a person on the stage who appears be- 
fore the lights, but. has nothing to say. — 3. One 
who or that which lacks the reality, force, f unc- 
tion, etc., which it appears to possess; some- 
thing that, imitates a reality in a mechanical 
w ay or for a mechanical purpose, specifically 
(«) Sonic ol»p « t made up to deceive, ns a sham pm ksu;e, 
a wooden « been*, an imitation drawn, etc. ( h ) Some- 
thing ust d a- a block m inode) in exhibit mg ill lit les of 
ditss, t ft (r) \ sp» einieu oi sample ol tin 1 si/e and 
tipjieai ain't* ol something which is to la* made, as a hook 
i (imposed ot sheets oi hiank papei bound together, (ft) 
Something employed too<*< npvormaik temporal il> a par- 
tienlai .space m any ariangement of a number ot aitu les. 

4. In merit, i (a) A <lumb-w a.iter, (/>) A loco- 
motive with a condensing-cngine, and hence 
livoiiling tin* noise of escaping steam : used es- 
pecially for moving railroad-cars in the streets 
of a city, or combined in one w ith a passenger- 
car for local or street, traffic, (r) Tin* name 
given by liremcn to one of the jets from the 
mains or chief water-pipes, (d) A batters 1 
pressing- iron. — %5. In rartl-plaifiutj : (a) An ex- 
posed hand of cards, as in whisl when three play. 
(/>) A game of whist in which three play, the 
fourth hand being placed face up. One player, 
with this and his own hand, plays against tin* 
other two. Double dummy, a game at whist with 
miiI\ two plavcis, rath haxing two hands of cauls, om* ot 
them t \post d. 

II. rf. It. Silent. ; mute. Clarke. — 2. Sham; 
fictitious; feigned: as, a dummi/ watch. 

About 1770 it hcianic fashionable towesu two wall lies, 
hut this was an expensive lu\uiy,aiid led totlie mainilat 
tun ot dutuunj watches 

R Tors, lhhelots and funoH, ]> 

It h also pi ohalilc that fai ms made up in w hide or pait 
ot laud obtained in dtnumii eiitl It s would, tol sometime 
at least, he ictmncd ashaymgsepaiateowneisandtheie- 
toi e as separate iai ins A. .1 /fee , < 'X Id I .‘tvs. 

Dumont’s blue. See blur. H. 
dumortierite (dn-mdr 7 fer-it), u. [After M. 
Kngono I tumortirr.] A silicate of aluminium 
of a bright -blue color, occurring in librous form** 
in t he gneiss of ( Miaponost near Lyons, ami else- 
where. 

dumose, dumous (du'inds. du'mush a. f< L. 
dumttsus, dummtmus , OL tiusmttsus , bushy, < du- 
mus, a thorn-bush, a bramble: see dumat.'] 1. 
In bid., haxing a compact, bushy form. — 2. 
Abounding in bushes and briers. 

dump 1 (dump), u. (< * dump , ndj., Sc. dumph , 
dull, insqnd ; prob. < Dan. dump, dull, low, hol- 
low', — tt. dump/, damp, must t \, dull. esp. of 
sound, low, heavy, indistinct, mu filed (< MH(J. 
dtmpfrn, steam, reek); cf. 1). dompitj , <lanqi, 
hn/\, misty, = L<i. ttumpuj , tlam]», musty, = 
Sw. dial, tlumpnt, melancholy (pp. of dimba, 
steam, reek), Sw\ ttumpuj, damp: see below. 
Cl* Ik dampen, quench, |>ut out ; from the same 
source as damp, q. \\] 1. A dull, gloomy state 

of the mind* sadness; melancholy; sorrow; 
heuMiicvs of heart: ns. to be in the dumps . 
f Kcgtdaih used on 1 \ in the ]dural, and usually 
in a humorous or derogatory sense.! 

S<»me ot * >in poort lamilic hr fallen Into such thnnjics 
that .*< anth tan am Mit h < umfort as im ]»ooi»* lilt tail 
g* ii« tln in am thing .tsswuge thru snmw 

So I !/«/(, I'umloil airaiii**t Tnlnilatioa (l.mt) fol.." 

W li\ how now , tlaughlri Kathannt v In your (/inw/'t* ^ 
Slink , '1 . of llie S., il 1. 

fn nt Ihil when s na Iad\ ** 

I'rt. In her old tt um jit, . Miiu limietroiis mrlanehoh 
ditcher, law al SubjeM, \ - 
His head like oat* m doleful dump 
bet w nil his Kins s. 

s’ flutter, Hudibrus, II. i lob. 

I know not whether it was the dmupt < or a budding ee 
stasy. T bureau, Walden, p. 242. 
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2f. Meditation; reverie. Locke. — 3. pL Twi- 
light. [Krov. Eng.] — 4f. (o) A Blow dance 
with a peculiar rhythm. 

And then they would have handled me a new way; 
Tilts devil’s dump had been danc'd then. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, \. t. 

(b) Music for such a dance. 

Visit, by night your lady s chamber-window 
M ith home sweet, conceit : to their instruments 
Tune a deploring dump. Shttk., T. <L of V., iii 2. 

(e) Any tune. 

<», play me home merry dump , to comfort, me. 

Shttk., it. and J., iv. 5. 
dump 2 (dump), r. [X ME. (hempen, rarely dom- 
jicn, tr. cast down suddenly, intr. fall down sud- 
denly (not in AS.); = Norw. dumpa, fall down 
suddenly, fall or leap into the water, = Sw. dial. 
dumpa , make a noise, dance clumsily, dontpa, 
fall down sudden ly,=lccl.dicwpu (once), thump, 
= Dan. dumpt-y intr. thump, plump, tr. dip, as 
a gun, = D. domprn, tr., dip, as a gun, dompelcn, 
tr., plunge, dip, immerse, — Lfl. dumprhiy intr., 
drift about,, be tossed by wind and waves; all 
from a strong verb repr. by Sw. dim pa , pret. 
damp, pp. neut. dumptt, fall down, plump, ftf. 
thump . J I. traits . 1. To throw down violently ; 
plunge; tumble. [Obsolete, except as a col- 
loquialism in tin* United States: as, the bully 
was dumped into the street.] 

Thau sail tin rainbow descend. . . . 

Wit { li | tin* wind than sail it, mell/ 

And dnuc tliaiii dun all vntil hell 
And dump the drills |de\ils| thider in. 

Cm-Mir Mundi, 1. 22639. 
Kene men sail the Kept*, 

And do llm dye on a day, 

And dump the in the dope. 

Minot, l'oems (ed. Hit, Ron), p. 47 

2. To put or throw down, as a inass or load 
of anything ; unload; especially, to throw down 
or cause to fall out by tilling up a cart: as, to 
dump a stickful of type (said by printers); to 
dump bricks, or a load of brick. [U. S.] 

The equipage of the campaign i *d unified near tile store- 
cabin. It Jia nutlets , Oiegoii, p. l.‘J7. 

Humped likt a load of t o,*d at, every dooi 

l.tncetl, 'I'o (1, W rurtiB. 

3. To plunge into. [Scotch.] — 4. To knock 
heavily. [Drov. Eng.] 

II. ultra nu. If. To fall or plunge down sud- 
denly. 

\ p so iloun hi iial yt dumpt depe to the ahynie, 

AUdemtne t'oem* (eil Morns), lit .‘KV2. 
The folke in the iletr felly t Inn diowneu: 

'1’liai dump in the depe, and to dethe passe. 

I lent t ttt t ton of Turn (b b T. S ), 1 l.TJStf. 

2. To unload a cart by tilting it up; dispose 
of a refuse load by throwing it out at a certain 
place: as, von must not dump there. [IT. S.] — 

3. In pnafnq/, to remove type from the st ick and 
place it on the galley: as, whore shall I dump t 

dump 2 (dump), //. [= Norw . dump , a sudden fall 
or plunge, also tin* sound of something falling, 
also a gust of wind, a squall, = Dan. dump, 
tin* sound of something falling; from the verb, 
lienee dunipij, dumplnit/.'] 1. The sound of a 
heavy object falling; a thud. — 2. Anything 
short, thick, ami heavy. J fence — 3. A clumsy 
medal of lead formerly made* by casting in 
moist sand ; specilically, a leaden counter used 
by boys at chuckfurf hiug and similar games, 
'flic dumps still <‘\Ming are gcimi ;i 1 1 \ impi essed w ltli cluir- 
ucteis, often letteis, }»erhaps the iiiiti.il> ol the maker, 
'lliy taws are l»ra\c thy tupw are iai«, 

Oui tops art* simii with coil's of can*, 

Our dumps an* m* delight. 

Hood, odt on Piospeet ol < 'laphttm Academy. 

4. A small coin of Australia. 

The small < oloiiinl com denominated dumps have all 
been called in Spd nep Gazette, J m mini v, 

If tin* dollar passes t mi cut tor live shillings, the dump 
lays claim to lllteen pence value still iu silver money. 

Si/dnep Gazette, Januuiy, 1823. 

5. pi. Money; ‘‘chink. 1 ’ [Slang.] 

Mav l vtMitme to say when » gentleman jumps 
In the rivei at midniuld foi want of the dumps, 
lie imely jmts on Ins knee-lu e«*t lies and i>umps v 

Hm hum, 1 ligold-hv Legends, II. 37. 

6. A place for the discharge of loads from 
carts, trucks, etc., bv dumping; a place of de- 
posit for offal, rubbish, or any coarse material. 

rr. S.] 

V suit of platform on the edge of the dump There, in 
old days, the trucks were tipped and the loads sent, tlnin- 
dei mg down the ilmfc. Th< Ccnturti, XXVII. PH. 

Meant by the margin of Wwdump and saw, fur t allow 
us, the green tire-tops standing still in the elear air. 

The Century, XX X' II 38. 
The next point is to get sufficient grade or fall to carry 
away the immense masses of deans : that is, the miner 
lias to look out for his “dump.” 

Eissler, Mod. High Explosives, p. 278 



dump 

7. The pile of matter so deposited ; specifically, 
the pile of refuse rock around the mouth of a 
shan; or adit-level. [U. 8.J-— 8. A nail. See 
the extract. [Eng.] 

NuiltJ of mixed metal being termed dumps. 

Th carle, Naval Arch., § 210. 

dump 3 (dump), n. [Cf. Norvv. dump, a pit, 
pooh also Ih 0 bottom of a carriage or sleigh ; 
LG. dump/el, tiinipfcl, an eddy, a deep place in 
a lake or stream, orig. a place that “ plunges n 
down ; ult. from the verb represented by dump' 2 , 
/.I A deep hole filled with water. Grout. [Prov. 
Eng.J 

dumpage (dum'piij), w. [< dump- 4 -ope.'] 1. 

The privilege of dumping loads from carts, 
trucks, etc., on a particular spot. [U. S.] — 2. 
The fee paid for sucli privilege. [U. S.] 
dump-bolt (dump'boU), o. In ship-building , a 
short bolt list'd to hold planks temporarily, 
dump-car (dump'kiir), ri. A dumping-car. 
dump-cart (dump'kitrt), v. Same as hp-eart. 
dumper (dum'per), n. One who or that which 
dumps ; specifically, a t ip-cart. [U. S. ] Double 

dumper, a nil t or w anon tlu* hum ot which is like lltal 
ot a tij»-Hirt, except that tin* licafi contains a seat. feu flit* 
tli i\ t*r m the l‘t*ar of the lorwai <1 axle. [ l S. | 

dumping-bucket (dum'pingdmk'ot), u. See 
bucket. 

dumping-car (duin'ping-kiir), n. A truck-ent* 
the body of which can Ik turned partly over 1 <> 
be emptied. [U. S.j 

dumping-cart (dum'ping-kiirt), n. A cart 
wliose body can be tilled to discharge' its con- 
tents. [ l S.J 

dumping-ground (dum / ping-ground), n. A 
piece of ground or a lot where earth, offal, rub- 
bish, etc., are emptied from carts; a dump. 

[U. K.l 

dumpish (dum'pish), a. [< dump 1 4 -i.std .J 
Dull; stupid; morose; melancholy ; depressed 
in spirits. 

Sn knight, vvh> mU' y' dumpish thus behind ’> 

#S ',/iens< 1 7 K. I.) , I \ . ii . 

'I he life vv ha h I live at. this age is not a dead dunijnd,, 
and soiu lilt , hut i he'll ini, livilv, .uid pleasant 

Lot <1 Ifi ilierf. Memoiis 

Mn* will eithei he dumpish oi limn ighhoiiilv , or talk ot 
mu h mallei s as no w m hodv can ninth 

Pan nan , t’ilgtnn.*- IMogies 1 , p 2.17. 

dumpishly (dum'pish-li), odr. In a dull, mop- 
ing, or morose manner. Up. JIoll. 
dumpishness (dum'pish-nes), II. The stale of 
being dull, moping, or morose. 

The duke deinaundtd of linn whnt *-hould siginlh that 
d tnnpishm s ol myndc. Hull, lain. J\.. an l'i. 

dumple (dum'pl), v. ]>ret. and pp. dumpled , 
ppr. dumpling, j Appar. freq. of dump ", r.J To 
fold; bend; doubles Scoff. 
dumpling (dump'ling), n. [< dump-, u., 2, 4 
dim. -hug. J 1. A kind of pudding or mass of 
boiled paste, or a wrapping of paste in which 
fruit is boiled. 

Our honest neigbboiw s goose and dainphmi *• weie tim 
({old mlllh, Vieai \ 

2. A dwarf. fl*ro\. Eng.J Scotch dumpling. 

tin* stomach of a i «»d stalled with chopped tod-hvu and 
eoru-iueal, and hoileil 

dumpling-duck, n. See duel-. 
dumpy 1 (dum 'pi), a. [< dumjd 4* -i/ 1 .] Dutiqi- 
ish; sad; sulky. [Rare.] 

The sweet, courteous, ainiabh , and good-natured satm- 
day Review has dunijn/ misgivings upon tin s.uin* point 
* Arm York Tiilnnn 

dumpy 2 (dum'pi), a. and n. [< dump 2 , n., 4 
-y/ 1 - J I. o. Short and thick; squat. 

Her stature tall - I hale a thnupu woman 

tip rou, Poll Juan, i M 

lie had a lound head, snugly-trimmed beard slight 1\ 
dushrd with gia>, was short and a (nth* stout — King 
thought, dumpi/.' C. I). Warner, 'Hon Pilgrimage,]) 1-.0. 

II. m. ; pi. dumpies (-pi/.). 1. A specimen of 

n breed of the domestic hen in which the bones 
of the legs are remarkably short. Also called 
reaper . — 2. Same as dumpg-lrrel. 
dumpy-level (dum' pi-lev el), u. A form of 
spirit-level much used in England, especially 
tor rough and rapid work, Jts .supmoniv consist 
l'f nn i|». illy in its Him pile it \ and compactness The tt 1* 

■'* 0 l*e i*- of short fo< al length, win me the nnnu dnm/m 
"‘"‘bin simplv dtnnpii, a** il is lrecpn*ntly called It is 
aho called ill** tiiaruft {cm l, after tin name ot tin* m- 
v ‘ i ‘tor. Tn the. dumpy tin* 1 cm 1 is plat id upon tin teh - 
(not. under it, as in the V level), and is fn*di tn d at 
yue end with a lunge and at the otln-i with utapstan 
headed screw. See V level 

dumreicherite (dbm'ri-eher-it), n. [Named 
alter Baron von Dumrcivher of Lisbon.] A hy- 
drous sulphate hf magnesium and aluminium, 
related to tin* alums, found in the volcanic 
rocks of the Cape Verd islands. 
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dun 1 (dun), a. and n. [< ME. dunne , domic, , dun , 
< AS. dun, dun n, < W. dim , dun, dusky, swarthy. 
= Jr. and Gael, donn, dun, brown. Not related 
to G. duukef , dark. lienee d lading, dunnock, 
dun he if.] I. a, 1, Of a color partaking of brown 
and black; of a dull-brown color; swarthy. 

And Slade at tin* donne deio 
As 1 am wont to done. 

fniteli (Imt, of linhijn Unde (Child's ballads, IN . 2bi»1. 
Mj mist i ess’ eves are nothing like the sun; 

Cola! is t.n more red than her lips’ red , 

It . snow he white, why then hei In easts are i/«« 

Shah., Sonnets, i\\\. 

t hey | sea-lions] have no hail on their bodies like the 
seal ; they aieot a dun toloiii, and an* all e\tiaoidinar> 
hit. Jhim/nci , \o\ages. an. l(.s:< 

And th ei -skins, dappled, dun. and w lute 

Sentl, I. ot the L , i .’7 

2. Dark; gloomy. 

“O H this water deep,” he said, 

“ Ns it is woinltoiis dun 

Su Hold nd (Child ,s ballads, 1 22(.) 
He then Slirvev d 

Hell and the gulf between, and Satan tin re 
Coasting the wall of heaven on this snh niglit 
In tin dun an siihlime. Mdlon , P I, ,iu 72 

Fallow- dull, a shade between enani-eoloi and leddlsh 
blown, w ho h ei adiiates into light Imv <»i light i in stunt 
Ihiricin Mouse-dull, lead oi shite t olm \\ lilt ) i giadil 

ates into an nsh-t olm 

II. >/. A fn miliar name for an old horse or 
Jade : used as a quasi-proper name ( like dobbin ). 

Dun 111 the nnre. a piouibml phiast used to thmd.* 
an embautissed m siraiti in d position 

S\ i , what Ihiiim is in 1 1n inir< * 

('liniirii, Maueiph* s Tab , Pod 

dun ! (dun), r. ; pret. and pp. dmut'd, ppr. dun 
mug. [ < AIK. dunnen, i Ionian, make of a dun 
color, < AS. dinnaan , darken, obscure (as t lit’ 
moon dot's the stars', < dun, (limit, dark, dun: 
see t///// !, o. | I. trims. 1. To make of a dun or 
dull-brown color. 

Ounnifd ot ioIoiii, siibnigi i l'nonpt. pair p 1 
1 sail vow gv lie t w a end t>i< w h limit s 
Alt donntd nls :i ii \ don |doc| 

M,' in lla/lnrell p *1 Id 
Esp('ciiillv — 2. To euro, as eod, in such a man- 
ner as to impart a dun or brown color. See 
dnnjish. [New V.wj . ) 

I In pint t o| dn nn i mi, vv lii< h m:uli tin ; P le ,oi , sj |( » ( | 
fish so laimms a < i ntun .e*o e almost ,i lo- 1 ait though 
tin i hi< I lehenn.ui at sl.n *-1111 dnn^ ,i It w vt .nh 

( Ini T/mitii, I h ol Slio.il- p '*•• 

II. mhon s. To become of a dun color. 

Thin In w |iun | ilunin ! 

Pohtonl Poi ,n , t t< (ttl I oiTiivall), p 2 M 

dllll- (dun',/’.; pret. and pp. dunned , p|... thin- 
ning. {< MK. dtmntn, make a I aid muse (ver- 
bal n. dunnmg , a loud noise 1, vnr. ol di/nnen, 
dipmtng, dmiK n, etc., earlier M k. dimien. < AS. 
di/nian, make a din. Ihm' 2 is t hits nnot her form 
of din , / . < 'f. dimf — dm I, ditlh - • dill' 2 , etc. The 
use of the woid as in II is modern, and max 
be of other origin.] Id nitrons. To make a 
loud noise ; din. 

II. Irons. To demand paymenl of a debt 
from ; press or urge tor pax men! or for fulfil- 
ment of an obligation of any kind. 

I srm n to push ;i lodger tm In , pa\ , so I hi dav alti t 
tiny pass on w it limit diiniitna tin eld gent It man fm ,i bu- 
thing Iiinm, K im kt rbot kt l p •• 

dun- (dun), n. f< dim' 2 , r.J 1 . < >ne who duns: 
an importunate creditor, or an agent, employed 
to eolleel- lebts. 

It gtieves |II\ healt t * ► bt. pnlli <1 b\ tin sletvt* b\ soim 
nisiallv dan, ' Sn rcinemhct m\ bill 

Alhiit/uinl, lliit John I in 1 1 

| |,i - hi*- distreshfH to » 1 waiiant, like :i hml ami allerts 
r i mill nt •> am I duns. Sluinhln, St hool b»l Si andal. lii ' 

2. A demand for the payment of a del»t, espe- 
cially a vmllni one; a dunning-lettcr: as, to 
s< in t one’s debtor a dun. 

dull 5 (thin; AS. and Ir. pron. dbn), //. [OfCel- 
1 ie origin ; Ir. dun z= t om’I. dim, n hill, fort, town, 
\V, dm, a. L ill-fort ; > AS. dim , E. down I, a hill : 
si '('down 1 ] A hill; a mound ; a fortified emi- 
nence. 'I Ills wool ent< ns into tin <■( rnpoKition ol nianv 
pl.o e n. i nn s ill <«n at Hi it a in, fit <|m nth muter the modi 
(n (I P>r Iiiv/i'm doll , don (a * well ,e doin, w h l« li -.«*« I a-i, 
/>f/n-tabb . pn//mow, Ihnn lee, 7>r//rb.u, /i/oatlies, /fiiin- 
haitoii, Ih,iu.i-ioi hum gal, eti . 

Tin* hmi w a t <»f t h» saim foinimtln R*»t!i but eon* iJ 
in.* <il .i 1 It :i -f t w o 1 1 ait cut i m timiln nioiiml-oi v.alC 
with a tht ]> trem ll lull of watei bttwirn tlnin. '1 In \ 
w. it olb n • in in let! 1»> a t till <1, ■ renn hv a gn-ntt r uilm 
Im i <tl wall at lm ieasim- distanet s . but t In - 1 n< him l:im t 
math M" dltiatloli in tin Iomiioi in tin signilmat ion "t 
t|| ( Haim O f'nri //, Am lilsh. II \i\ 

dunbirdhlmi'berd K n. 1 , Tile common pochard 
oi nd headed dick, I'lihguto jmno. — 2. The 
i-inldv duck, /!risniotnro ruholo. Xuttoll, ls.'G. 
— B.’ Tin* female scaup duck, Fu hyuln mania. 
[Essex, Eng. J 


dunche-down 

duncan (dung'kan ), n. A half-grown cod. Gor- 
don. [Scotch (Moray Frith).] 
dunce (duns), n. [Early mod. E. also dunse, 
dims , Duns (> G. Duns), orig. in the phrase 
Duns man, Duns-man, that is, a follower of 
Dims (also written Dunsi , Dinar), whose full 
name was ,folm Duns Scot ns, a cede brn led scho- 
lastic theoIogia.ii, culled the ** Subtle Doc,tor. ,, 
Ho died in KRIS. His followers, vnWvdXrohsfs, 
held control of the universities t ill t he reforma- 
tion sol in, when t lie reformers and humanists, 
regarding them as obstinate opponents of 
sound learning and of pro*, ress, and their phi- 
losophy as sophistical and barren, applied the 
term Dims nam, which at lirst meant, simply a. 
Scotist, to ini} caviling, sophistical opponent; 
and so it came linally lo mean any dull, obsti- 
nate person.] If. [eop.\ \ disciple or fol- 
lower of John Duns Scot, us (see et\molog 4 \j; 
a Dunce-man ; a Scotist. Tgndule. 

Scotist a {It |, a lolinwci ot Stotie :i. \\« savn 7 hi nee 

Flm m. 

Ileiuu* — 2. A caviling, sophistical person; a 
senseless ca viler. 

W host I sill p.*c«rtli tilliel S elf lid 111 i .lulling, Moplustl j , 
hi subtle plnit.sopliv , is tm tliw itti n. lined n Dun s 

.s tan i Ini i 'tl. in II oliu slu it s ( hi nn (In In lit 1), p ‘A 

3. A dull-Nvilted, stupid person ; a. dolt. : an ig- 
noramus. 

W hat am 1 lit ttei 
1(M nil ni\ learning, ll I l"\t :i dnnee, 

\ 1 1 u t> I nun it a m i ' to w lint list selves m\' leading t 
Fh trio i, \\ iltlgon.st ClniM lii I. 

lil.illt 1 i b>t In s make dum • s oil en -t erne gi i *;it « la I kes 

( 'nhii tii e (s v lot). 
oi I m a vi*r\ Ilium, m Womnnkimt 
I- n must uiunti'Micihlc tiling 
< oich a, 1 In W ist i i W (Hiifii .s Sn pet M it ion. 

1 1 * i w mm b .i i hum tb.it b is bet n st lit 1 < > mam 
l.\t • b c dan 1 1 that h.e Im « n Im jJ .it home. 

( 'mr/n i I *i oi, i < s l 1 1 1 l l l ol 1 1 1.**. 

tin Intel \ .i 1 bt t u ft u i in. ill t tl t.ib lit . ami a dune i is as 
wall ,i t\i| M in a ilia r , I mil ll.ictm. 

dunccdom uhm Mum), n. [< dinm 4 -dnm.) 
The domain ot dmnts; dunces in general. 

( ' orhfti . 

It plr'inl v 1 i .it out t l lit t In hi i< I *u it I most i tb'i 1 1 \ • "I 
all tin < o\i l mgs inn lei w Im h dam < dnm -lit nk - i ml skulks 
It lii/ii'l' .bit ami bib p It’ 

duncelyt, dunslyt (duns' h », <at, | ■ Duum def. 

11, Dims, d ///-. | In the manner ol a lollower 
ol I Mins Scot us, or ol Duns Scot us hiimelf. 

ib is w 1 1 1 ii 1 1 v w 1 1 1 c* i hiui'hi h a m a Mom h nib i ifti 
bold not a lilllt , /< nloir moo lb. in t mni' , li 

/ ah an i , s» i iiiom- ,ind I : i main-, II J, t 

Dunce-mant, Duns-mant iduns'mnn), n. |See 
d////(v.J A disciple o! hints Scobs; aSeotist; 
hence, si, subtle m sophist tea 1 reasoner (s<*e 
dum • , etymologx ). 

Now w oil b I Nii-lotb d<n\ .mb f pt akv ng, A a Ihm •> 
man w oiild iii.iIm v t ll .tim t it ms 7 undati , W oi ks, p SH 

lb»w think. \on v i not tlic n IiIm l\ ansvvt re foi a goal 
do. loin ol 1 1 1 it i ii 1 1 it V lot a gir.it him, man Im so gicid 
a p|(*ii.‘ln*l v pm ms, Wolki, p 'S.l'J 

duncepolKdmis'pol), w. A duuee. [Hrov. Kng.J 

Duncert, U. I < Dunn , Dims ( i. o., I 'tins Scot ns : 
se<* dimn ), 4 -e/L] A Dunce-nuin. Heron. 

dlincery (dun'sej-i ), v. [l ,1 ormerlv dnnsen/ and 
dnnsterif ; < dunce 4 -i rtf. \ Dullness; stupidity. 

I it e vt IV llidlg' lilt loll 111 . 1 1 ■* till t /. .lion ,, as I In ttuirhn ( 
ol ilit monks made Kia-.imo sln.lioiis 

,N II au \ St i moils, p .s.‘(. 

Tin* land had mu t ml i am Ills <1 In t m If 1 1 me Hus impel 
t incut > okt ol pitlatv limit i who.'t impie itm uc mil tv- 
la nn n al d luieci if m i h < • and 'pit ml id w 1 1 < an Hon 1 1 Ji 

1 li/lnn. Chilli h <>om Mum lit I *l t I , I). 

With the tntiision.il dam >iii ol smm nnlowatd l\it> 
st mug Im a n lie lung nd* i belt 

l,timl‘ obi and N< W School lilted* I 

dunce-table (duns' tii l»li U An interior table* 
provided in sonn i ii n - ot >*oii*t lor the jioorer 
or duller st udents. Dipt. ( Kng ] 

\phhgm.dll < old pi< i < ol lull he l.illni nu thinks, 
should lit Oil. < >t III' linin' In'll, and. 111 . I 1 l.l I III'VI I ill link 
st i oil' h. i i in III. but a! 1 1 * - 1 1 v . 1 1 turn 

/)» l,/,i i and I md -ini |).U IlIlL* \ I 

duncll 1 ' Huii’li ),)./. nr I. I Also vv 1 it fen dnndi . 
< Mb. dimeht n, push. !- 1 ri he, , Sw .dimf.u, beat, 
throb, 1 i;in ilnnl, i. thump, knot k, throb, — 
Joel, f (uni o ( II. ildoi-scn h give a hollow sound. J 
To puHi or jog us with the elbow; nudge 
[ Scotch and prov. Eng. | 

" V . in t .In . b. mu, tm, that • to ' wav |, John, ‘ i "lit in 
ii, d III. old I nl\ ‘ n.i'hodv t a s th.d \r Ion wll.tl lie 
In mdv conn’ hm.i 'unit, OJ.l Nhiit,.lilv 

dunch 2 fdimehl, o. (Appar. a var. of dunvi ,\ 
Deaf. G lO'i . [ I*iov. Iain I 

dunche-downt, dunse-downt, «. [So called 
“ bveaiiM* 1 h«* down** ot this li'-rlu* will cause 
oiil to be dcafe, jf it happens to fall into the 



dunche-down 
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duxiite 


©are, as Matthiolus writeth” (Lyte, 1578); < 
(lunch'* 4- (hum-*.] The herb reed-mace, Typlia 
latifoha. 

duncicalt (dun 'si-knl), a. [Formerly also dun- 
dealt, dmisical, duns heal ; < dunce + -//*-///.] 
Like a dunce. 

The most dull mid dunneaU commissioner 

b'ulln, <’h. Hist , Mil. li 20. 

1 have no puticm e w i l)i the foolish dunewnl dog 

J{n ha rtf sun, Clarissa 1 1 hi low e, \ 111 PtO. 

duncifyt (dun'si-fi), r. t. (< dunce 4- -/-///, 
nmke. | To make dull or stupid ; reduce to t lie 
condit ion of a dunce. 

lien you have a fellow ten thousand times mon dunn- 
Jied than dunce W'rlmtei 

Wat burton, To Ilurd, betters, c\\\. 

duncish (dun'sish), a. [< dunce 4 -isld. | Like 
a, dunce; sottish, [tup. Diet. 
duncishness (dnn'sish-neK), n. The character 
or quality of a dunce : folly. Westminster Her. 
dun-COW (dun'kou), n. In Devonshire speech, 
the shagreen ray, Haia fulloniea, a ha tool iish. 
duncur (dung'ki'T), n. The pochard or dun- 
bird. Also thinker. [ITov. Eng.] 

Dundee pudding. See pudding. 
dunder 1 (dun'dor), n . A dialectal variant of 
thunder. 

dunder- (dun'der), ?/. Lees; dregs; especially, 
the lees of cane-juice, which are list'd in the 
West Indies in the distillation of rum. 

The usu 1 ot tf a nth r in the making ol nun answers the 
pin pose ot \east in the tei mentation ot Horn. Kit wants. 

dunderbolt (dun'dor-bfdt), n. [A dial. var. of 
thunderbolt . J A fossil bejemnite; a thunder- 
stout'. Danes. 

Pm "the lenmatis" boiled ituntirrholf is 1 he sovereign 
remedy at leant in the \\ ch! ol Cornwall 

Polwln/r, Tiuditious and liccollrctioiis (1820), 11 0<>7. 

dunderfunk (dun'der-fungk), u. The name 
given h\ sailors in a dish math' by soaking shiji- 
hiscmt in water, mixing it. with fat and mo- 
lasses, and baking in a pan. Also called dandy- 
In ill. 

dunderhead (dun'der-hed), //. (Drig. L. dial., 
apjuir. < dundirK — thunder (ef. Sc. dannard , 
si upid, njipar. of same nit.. origin). 4 head. ( 'f. 
etpiiv. dunderpate , dunderpolt. | A dunce; a 
numskull. 

1 mean yom gi animal, O thou dumb rhrutl 

b'letehet (and a not hr i), Lhlei l.iothei, u. 1 

Here, w illunit staling l<>r my leph, shall I he railed as 
many him Mirada, numskulls, doddvpohs. dundn heads, 
mine iiiiiiiiiieis, A e SO 1 nr, Trist mm Shandy, i\ 2, r > 

dunderheaded (dun 'dor-hod ^ «m1 ), a. Like a 
dunderhead or dunce, it. A.Sata, 
dunderpate (dun'dcr-pat ) n. (< dunder 1 (see 
dumb rhead) 4 pate. J Same as ((underhead. 

Many a do nth i /<ah', like the owl, ( hi stupidest ot birds, 

< mill's to he < onsideled t In \ rr\ ty pc ol w isdom 

lrnn>/, h nickel liocker, ]i Ms 

dunderpoll (duti'der pop, n. [< dnmhrl (st‘e 
dundeihead) 4 />n//L| Sumo as dunderhead, 
llalliiccll. 1 1 Vo\\ lhtg. ( Devonshire). ] 
dunder-whelp(dm\Mor-h\\olp), H. |< dundtr 1 
(st't* dnndt rhtad) 4 irlatp. J A dunderhead; 
a blockhead. 

What a pm blind puppy was I' now I 1 rinembn linn, 

All the w lade i a«t on s tuci though it wcic tiinhi i d, 

And mask’d y\llh paleln s yylul a dnnthi trial/) 

To h't him donum ri tint,! 

I'h litn) W lltl^otist t'h.'e t lu 1 

dun-diver (dtin'di vor), n. 1. Till* femalt' mer- 
ganser or goosander, Men/us meiganst r : so 
ealh'ti from lie* dun or brown head. — 2. Tin* 
ruddv thick, Ensmalnra rulada. [New' York. 
V. S. J ,/./v. De han, IS H. 

Dundubia (dnu-du'bi ii), n. | N L. ( Am\ ot and 
Serville, I8|;») (so called from the resonant 
drumming sound .vhieh these insects emit). < 
lliml. Skt. dnndubJn , a drum, < Hind. dund . J 
A rt'markabh' genus of homoptcrous insects, 
containing t lit 1 largt'st anti most slmwy species 
of the family i'icadidtv , or cicadas. />. un~ 
pent form is the largest, liemipterau known, 
expanding K inches, of a rich orange-color, and 
is a nat i vt* of Borneo. 

dune 1 (dun).;/ | Partly a dial, form (also dent ) of 
down 1 , and partly < F. dune = Sp. Pg. It. (tuna, a 
dune. = <L duia, a duut', — Dan. Nw. dyner , pi., 

< L( J. dum n, pi., — Frit'S, duian (also dunnage, 
dum) =. D. dam, a tillin', H. dotrn L a hill : see 
down LJ A mound, ritlge, or hill of loose sand, 
heaped up by t In* w ind on t he sea-eoast, or rare- 
ly on the shore of a large lake, ns on Lake Su- 
perior. Ihils.it loose sand ut :i distance Mom the <oa*d, 
or m tin' interior «>t a miiutry, ure sometimes tailed by 
Prcneli uuthois dams; but thin is not the usage lu Lng- 
lish. Also down. 


The Spaniards neared and neared the fatal dunes which 
fringed the shore for many a dreary mile. 

K i mjsley, Westward Ho, xxxi. 


Then along the sandy margin 
Of the lake, the Big-Sca- W liter, 

On he sped with frenzied gestures, . . . 

Till the sand was blown and sifted 
Like great snowdrifts o'er tilt' landscape, 
Heaping all the shore with Hand Dunes. 

IjonyJellmv, Iliawathu, xi. 

The long low dune, and lazy-plunging sea. 

Tennyson, Last Tournament. 


dune 2 (dun), n. [Son dw/eh] An ancient, fort. 

w it Ii a hemispherical or conical roof. [Scotch.] 
dunfish (dun'fish), n. [< dun 1 , a. and r. t., 4 
fish.] Codfish curod by dunning, especially for 
use on the table uncooked. The flsli are first slack- - 
Halted and cured, then taken down cellar and allowed to 
"give up,” and then dried again. Grunt pains are taken 
in this mode of piepaiation, e\en to the extent of cover- 
ing Urn ‘‘fagots” with bed-quilts to keep them clean. 
| New Kng.| 

dung 1 (dung), v. [< ME. dung, dong, rarely 
ding, < AS. dung , also dyng (in glosses badly 
writ ten dingc and dinig) = <>Fries. dung. Fries. 
dong = 011(1. tunga. MHO. lunge, dung, G. dung 
(with LG. d) (cf. MHG. lunger, (I. dihigcr, ina- 
nnre) = S\v. dynga , muck, = Dan. dynge, a heap, 
hoard, mass. lienee dingy 1 .] The excrement 
ol animals; ordure; feces. 

Tliei that kepeii that Hows eovereu hem with llctc of 
llors Dana, w ith outeu lleiine, (loos, or T)oko, or ony other 
foul Mundreille , Travels, p. 41). 


for over coldc doo Iput J douvea doumje at eve 
Ahoiite her mote. 

Palin dies, Jlushondrie (L. K. T. H.), p. 181). 
Tigi'iui tt ami approaches guano in ifs power as manure. 

bine nr, lint., All. U.’kk 


dung 1 (dung), r. [< ME. d ungen, dongen (with 
restor'd vowel), < AS. gr-dyngan = OFries. 
donga, deny a = MI1G. tun gen, G. diin gen, dung, 
manure (cf. Dan. dynge — Sw r . difnga, heat), 
hoard, amass); from the noun.] I. trails. 1. 
To cover with dung; manure w r ith or as with 
dung. 

And, waning with .success, 
llnno Isaac’s Fields y> ith foriatu ear«*asHes 
Safivstei, ii. of 1>ii Hal’ tab s W’eek.s, ii , Tim Schisme. 


\ud lie aiHwermg Ha id unto him, honl, let it alone this 
ycai also, till l shall dig about it, and da mi it. 

hiikc xiii S 


This ground was d aimed, and ])lougli('d, and Mowed. 

Jiunuun, Pilgrim s JTogi ess, p I’M. 

2. Tn calico-printing, to immerse in a bath of 
cow-dung and warm water in order to remove 
(h<* superfluous mordant. 

II. intrans. To void e\cremenl. 
dung 2 (dung). Preterit, and past participle of 
ding L 

dungaree (dung-ga-re'), n. [Anglo-Tnd., low T , 
common, vulgar.] A coarse cotton stuff, gen- 
erally blue, 'worn by sailors. 

Tin' < lew have nil turned tailors, and arc making them- 
bclyc'. new suits fmm some dnmntree yye bought at \ al- 
paraiso. Lady Hrasseu , Voyage ol Hiinhtam, I. xu 

dung-bath (dung'bath), n. Tn dyeing, n hath 
used in mordanting, compost'd of water in 
which a small proportion of cows’ or jugs' dung, 
or Home substitute for it, has been dissolved, 
with a certain amount of chalk to remove tin* 
acetic acid from the printed material. See 
dunging. 

dung-beetle (dung' be dl),//. 1. A common Eng- 
lish name of the dor or dor-beetle, (In dry pcs 
tsh rrorarnts. — 2. pi. A general name of the 
group of scarabs or scamlneoid beetles which 
roll up bulls of dung ; the tumblobugs or dung- 
ehufers, as the sacred beetle of the Egyptians. 
See cuts under Capri* and Sea ra Incus. 
dung-bird (dung'berd), n. Same as dung-hvnt- 
(). See badoch. [ Prov. Eng. ] 
dung-chafer (diing'ehfpfer), n. A name given 
to various coleopterous insects of the family 
Snindnndir, and especially of the genus (Iro- 
trypes, w hich frequent excrement for the pur- 
pose of depositing their eggs; a dung-beetle, 
dungeon (dun'jun), n. | Also archaically in 
some senses donjon ; < ME. dangeon, donyeoun, 
dongon , dongonn. don yon, donioun, etc., a dun- 
geon (in both uses’), < OF. dongcon, dongon, 
donjon, etc., F. donjon = TV*, donjon, dompnhon, 
doincjo (AIL. reflex dnnjo(u-), duugeo(n-), don - 
jio(n-), dangio(n-), dmnyto(n-), etc.), < ML. 
donimo(n-), a dungeon (tower), contr. from 
and a particular use of ML. dominio(n-), do- 
main, dominion, |>osse-Biou: see dominion, do- 
main, de Irani, demesne.] 1. The principal tow- 
er of a medieval castle. It was usually raised on a 
natural «>t artitiu.il mound and hituated m the innermost, 
court or bailey, and formed a bust refuge into which the 
garrison could retreat in case of necessity. Its lower or 


underground part was often used as a prison. Also called 
keep, dunyeon-ke.ej), or tower. See cut under castle. |ln 
tills sense also written donjon, a spelling preferred by 
some English writers ; but there is no historical distinc- 
tion.! 

Hence — 2. A close cell; a deep, dark place of 
confinement. 

A-twene tlieis fcweyn a gret comparison ; 

Kyng Alysaunder, he couquerryd alle ; 

Dyogenrs lay in a smalle dongeon. 

In sondre wedyrs which turnyd as a bnlle. 

Political Poem s, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 27. 

They brought him [Joseph] hastily out of the dungeon. 

Gen. xli. 14. 

The King of Heaven hath doom’d 

I'll is place our dungeon , not our safe retreat. 

Milton, 1*. L., ii. 317. 

dungeon (dun'jun), v. t. [< dungeon , «.] To 
confine in or as in a dungeon. 

Dungeoned up in the darkness of our ignorance. 

lip. Ilall , Kcnmiiib, p. 128. 

You said nothing 

Of how I might be dungeoned as a madman. 

Shelley, The (Vnci, ii. 1. 

dungeoner (dun'jnn-er), ??. One who impris- 
ons or keeps in jail ; a jailer. [Poetical.] 

That most- hateful land, 

Dungeoner of my friend. Keats , To . 

dung-fly (dung'lli), n. A dipterous insect of 
the genus iScatophaga. 

dung-fork (dung'fork), n. 1. A fork used in 
moving stable -manure. Also muck-fork. — 2. 
In entom., a pointed or forked process upon 
which the larva* of certain coleopterous insects 
carry about their own excrement, as in the 
genera Cassida, ('optocycla, and the like. See 
cut under Coptocycla. 

dunghill (dung'hil), n. and a. [Early mod. E. 
also dunghil, dunghillc; < ME. doughy II, donghcl , 
etc.; < dung 4 hill 1 .'] I. n. 1. A heaj) of dung. 

Salt is good, hut if salt vanysclic, in wliat thing schal 
it he saucred 7 Neither in ertlic, neither in doughdle it is 
profitable. WychJ, Luke xiv. 

Shine not on me, fair Hun, though thy brave ltay 
With safety can the foulest dunuhds kins. 

bra untold, Psyche, ii. 13f>. 

Hence — 2. Figuratively — (a) A mean or vile 
abode, (b) Any degraded situation or condition. 

lie . . . lifteth up the lieggai from the dunghill. 

1 Ham. ii. 8. 

(c) A man meanly born: a term of abuse. 

Out, dtumhill ' dai’st thou brave a nobleman 7 

Shah., K. John, iv. 3. 

II. a. Sprung from the dunghill; mean; 
low ; base. 

Unlit are dunghill knights 

To serve the. town with spear in Held. Gnoge. 

You must not sutler your thoughts to creep any longer 
upon tins dunghill caith. 

tip. Hererulge , Works, II. cxxxvil. 
Dunghill fowl, a mongrel or cross bred specimen of the 
common hen: a barn yaid fowl. 

dunghill-raker (dung'hil-ra^ker), ». The com- 
mon dunghill fowl. [A nonce-word,] 

The du nghi flanker, sphlci, hen, the chicken too, to me 
have taught, a lesson Htinyan, Pilgrim s Piogrcsb, if. 

dung-hook (dung'huk), n. All agricultural im- 
plciuent for spreading manure. 

dung-hunter (dung'hunHer), n. One of the 
species of jaeger or skua-gull, of the genus Stcr- 
coranus. The In ids me so called lrom tlieii supposed 
habits; hut in reality they himiSB other gulls and terns to 
make them disgorge then food, not to feed upon their cx- 
cioincnt. Also called dung-bud and d itt y-nllcn. 

dunging (dung'mg), w. [Verbal n. of (fungi, r# ] 
In dyeing, the mordanting of goods by passing 
them through a dung-bath (which see). In mod- 
ern practice substitutes are used. 

dungiyah (dung'gi- t yti), u. A coasting-vessel 
in use in tin* Persian gulf, on the coasts of 
Arabia, and especially in the gulf of Cutc.h. 
The dungiyahs sail with the monsoon, and arrive often in 
huge companies at Muscat, celebrating thcii safe arrival 
with sahos ot artillery, music, and Hags They are flat - 
bottomed and broad-beamed, have gelid ally one mast, fre- 
quently longer than the vessel, and are in other respects 
rigged like the lingual a. The model is supposed to date 
fiom the expedition of Alexander. 

dungmere (dung'mer), n. A pit where dung, 
weeds, etc., are mixed, to rot together for ma- 
nure, E. Phi Hips, 1700; Haiti well. [Prov. Eng.] 

dungy (dung'i), a. [< dung 4- -z/L Cf. dingy 1 .] 
Full of dung; foul; vile. 

There’s not a grain of it [honestyl, the face to sw r eeten 

Of the whole dungy earth. Slink., YV. T., ii. 1. 

dung-yard (dung'yiLrd). n. A yard or inclosure 
where dung is collected. 

dunite (dun'It), n. [So called from Dun Moun- 
tain, near Nelson, New Zealand. J A rock con- 
sisting essent ially of a crystalline granular mass 
of olivin with chromite or picotite, containing 



dunite 


1799 


also frequently more or less of various other dunner (dun'dr), n. One who duns; one om- 
alteration products of the olivin. ninv«ii 


minerals, 

Jhmito appears to be frequently more or less 
altered into serpentine. 

duniwassal, dunniewassal (dfin-i-was'al), v. 


ployed in soliciting payment of debts. 

They are over talking of new silks, and serve tin* owners 
in netting them customers, as their eoininon dunnera do 
in making them paj. Spectator. 



duodenal 

dunter-goose (dun't6r-g8s) f n. Same as dim 
ter . tAgmonds. 

duntle (dun'tl), v. t . ; pret. and pp. dun tied , ppr. 
dunthng. [Freq. of dunt.] To dent; mark with 
an indentation. [Prov. Eng.J 

Tlis cup is duntled in, his hack hears fresh stains of 
4 -ness.] P‘*ut. Kingsley, Two Yeais Aro, fnt. 


His bonnet had a short feather, which indicated his 
claim to he treated as a Jlatnlte - W axttell, or sort ot gentle- 
man. Scott, W a verity, wi. 

dunkadoo (dung-ka-dti'), n. [Imitative.] 
American bittern? Bo t a nr us mugitans or Icnti- 
ginosus . [Local, New Eng.] 

Dunkard (dung'kard), n. Same as Danker 1 . 

Near at hand w’as the ineeting-lnmse of a sect ot ( ierman 
Quakers— Tunkcrs or Dunkardr, as they are diilereidly 
named. X. A. lice., C’XXV J. 

Dunker 1 , Tunker (dung'-, tung'ker), w. [< G. 
tanker, a dipper, < tunken , MIIG. tunken, dunken, 


. of dun 1 , r. J 

Tim process of curing codfish in a way to give 
thorn a particular color and flavor. See dnn 1 , 
r. and dan fish. 

The dunnish (dun'ish). ft. [< dan 1 4* -/,v//Lj In- 


clined to a dun color; somewhat dun. 
dunnock (dun'pk), n. [E. dial. (Northampton) 
also dm, eg; < ME. done /, , < donnen , dunnrn, dun, 
+ dim. -ek, - oek . IT. don keg.] The hedge- 
sparrow, Aeeentor modular is. Also diek-d an- 

ti oek. M itegt ID rrag . 

Ilareton has been east out like an unhedged dantmek. 

11. Jlront , , \\ uthering Heights, iv. 

OHG. tuuchon, dunchon, ihn n kon, dip, immerse?; dunny (dun'i), a. [F. dial.; origin obscure, 
perhaps ult. = L. Lntgcrc = Gr. riyynv, wet, Cf. donnerd.] Deaf: dull of apprehension, 
moisten, dye, stain: see tinge.] A member of [Local, Great Britain.] 
a Hoet of Uermau-Auierican Baptists, so named My tlihi K ,1mm.,, ami » ,11 
from their manner ot baptism. Tlieir proper know lmw to manage. Sott. 

chut eh -name is Brethren. Driven from fJerniany by per* , . . , .. ...... .... _ . 

seiiitjon emly in the eighteenth century, 1he> took ref- UUnpiCKle (dim pllCl), V. I lie luoor-bu/./.ard, 
uge in Pennsylvania, and t lienee extended their societies < 'i reus airutpnosus. Montagu. [Local, Elig.] 
into neighboring States, and arc cspci hilly lound in Ohio, dunrobin (dun'rolFin), n.' A superior kind of 
They condemn all war mid litigation, acknowledge the ail- ^J(* 0 | ( .h phlid 

dunst, dunset, //. 


thority of the Hihle, administer baptism by triple immer 
sion, and only to adults, practise w ashing of tlioieetbefoie 
the bord’ssupper, use the kiss of charily, lay logon of hands, 
and anointing with oil, and observe a severe simplicity m 
dress and speech. They have bishops, elders, and teachers, 
and are commonly supposed to accept the doctrine ot uni- 
versal redemption. Also called Dipper. 

dunker 2 (dung'ker), n. Same as duncur. 

Dunkirk lace. See fare. 

dunlin (dun'lin), n. [A corruption of E. dial. 
diluting , the proper form, < dun 1 4 dim. - hngK 
Cf. dun bird, dunnock. J 'Hie red-hacked sand 


piper, Tringa (Deltdna) afpina, widely dispersed dunsh, i\t. 
and very abundant, in the northern hemisphere. ~~ 

especially aloug sea-coasts, during the extensive 


Obsolete forms of dunce. 
dunse-downt, a. See dnnehe-doirn. 
dunseryt, //. An obsolete form of duneerg. 
dunsetf (dun'set), u. f A book-form repr. AS. 
duusiete, <i unset*', pi., a term applied to a cer- 
tain division of the Welsh people, lit. hill-dwell- 
ers, < dun , a lii 1 1 (see domA), 4 sir la (==. OllG. 
sd.vo), a <1 vveller, settler, < sit tan (pret.. s<et). sit. 
Cf. eotset . ) One of the hill-dwellers of Wales; 
a settler in n hill country. 


See dune! A. 



Ament an Dunlin i /** ft.itiii f,u ///< ./ 


Minimi r plumage 


inigrntionsit performsbet ween its arctic breed- 
ing-grounds and its temperate or tropical win- 
ter resorts. The dunlin is s niche- long, tin lull an 
mi h or move, .slightly declined ; in lull dress flu bellv is 
Jet-hlai k the iippct pails vm ie<l with blown gin>, and 
i eddish. The \merican dunlin is a dillei cut vai lety, smiie- 
wliat laurel, with a longer or more deeuvved bill. Hie /V- 
Intna pact tint of Couch. The dunlin is aU*> eiilbd stmt, 
purre, ox-bird, bait s-et/e, sea-sin j>e, jnefctrel, etc. 

dunling (dun 'ling), w. A dialectal (and origi- 
nally more correct ) form of dunlin. 

dunlop (dun'lop), n. A rich white kind of 
eheese made in Scotland out -of unskimmed 
milk: so called from the parish of Dunlop in 
\yr.shire. 

dunnage (dun'aj), n. [Origin unknown.] 1. 
Fagots, boughs, or loose wood laid in the hold 
<>t a ship to raiso heavy goods above the bot- 
tom and prevent injury from water ; also, loose 
articles of ladiug wedged between parts of the 
cargo to hold them steady and prevent injury 
L’om friction or collision. 

\\V ruvered the bottom of the bold over, fore and aft, 
with diiud brush for dunnage *» 

It. //. J)ana,Jr., before the Mast, p .ml 

2. Baggage?. 

Hut I'.urnm-le suggested, kh some of the duimaac and 
Hie lent would need to lie dried before being packed. Hint 
we build a lire outside. 

V. A. A ieitU, (’riiise of Auroi.i (ISS."»), j) 

dunnage (dun'aj), r. t . ; pret. and jip. danuaged , 
[< dunnage, w.] To stow with 


dunsicalt, a. See d anneal. 
dunslyt, finns-mant. See duncefg, Dunce-man. 
dunst (dunst ), n. A kind of tlour; tine semolina 
without bran or terms. The Miller (London), 
dunstable (ilun'sta-bl), a. and n. [In allusion 
to Dunstable in England, the adj. use (as in 
def.) being derivtul from tin* \vord as used in the 
phrase Dunstable roil* I or in///.] If a. [cap.] 
Flam; direct; simple: downright. 

\ our nut le is an odd, but a\ei\lioui Dunstable soul. 

Ihchmditon, Mr rharle- Hrandn-oo \'j 177. 
Dunstable road, way. <>i highway, the wav to imn- 

Hlahle • used jn*o\ ei In ally ua u sMiiboi of phiiiniei-s or di 
)«‘i tnesh 

“ Vs plain as Dunstable road ” It i.s applied to tlmigH 
]»lain and Hiniph , w ithoiit well or guaid to adorn them, as 
abo to matteis easie and obvious to be toimd 

/•' all ,t. Wot (lues, Hedtord.shiie 

Tht le wen* soup good w alkci s among t hem. that walked 
in the kings high way ordinal if\ , upiiglith, plain* Dnn- 
slabfc leap Latimer, St nouns 

II. n. A fabric of woven or plaited straw, 
originally made at Dunstable in Fiighmd. Also 
used at Intuitively: a.s, a dunstabl * hat or* l»*»n 
net . 

dunstert (dun'ster), n. 1. A kind of br**id- 
cloth: so ( ailed in the seventeenth ccniiirx — 
2. Gassimerc. 

dunt (dnut), n. [A vnr. ot dint, dint, < ME. 
dunt. dgnl. ett*.: see dint and denfK J 1. A 
stroke ; a blow . [ Scotch and pm\ . Eng. | 

I Inn* a glide luaul sword, 

J’Jl tak dants liae naeho<|\ 

Jim n 1 hat a Wileo’iiiy Vm 
2. A malady characteri/.ml by staggering, ob- 
ser\ r ed piirticularly in yearling lambs. [Frov. 
Eng. | — 3, Palpit at ion. Dangltson. [Scotch.] 
dunt (dunt ), r. ( A vnr. of dint, dent 1 : see dint, 
dmt 1 , r. 1 I. Iran s. 1. To strike; give a blow 
to; knock. [Scotch and prov. Fug.] 

Keaimg the wiatliful i.itn might, dunt out . . . the 
brains, if be had an\ , of the \oung euxalier, they opt n« <1 
the d* >*>i friitt, JHugan Hilhat/e, II " 'n. 

2. In packing herrings, to jimiji upon (the head 
of 1 lie bari-eD in order to pack it. more tightly. 
[Local. Gann.dtan. | — 3. To confuse by noise; 
si 1 1 poly. (Prov. Fug. } 

II. ndrans. To heal; palpitate, a . the heart. 
[Scotch.] 

\\ bile my heart wi 1 if** Mood d anted, 

J d heai t in mind 

liar in. To Mr Mitt h« II 


ppr. dunnaging. [< dunnage , ... , , 

fagots or loose wood, as the liottom of a ship’s dunter (dun b r), //. [Se., perhaps so <*a h*d 

hold ; wedge? or chock, as cargo. See dunnage , u. from its waddling gait. < dunt r. \ J he eidcr- 
* , , . . , T r I, duck, Somalena moUissuna. Montagu. [Loral, 

fl? frtUKliilontly dunnaged for the purpose of tedn- . . . 

clng tlieir toimago. 'The American, VIII. Biltish.J 


duo (du'o), n. [It,, a duet, also two, < L. duo 
= E. two/] The same as duet, a distimtum is 
RometimeB made by using dart lor a two-pint composition 
tor two voices or liistumients of the .same kind, and duo 
foi such a composition for two \o 1 cch or instruments of 
different kinds. 

(bord’s Day.) Vj), and, wlnb I staid for flu* barber, tried 
to compose a dan of eoimtei point: and 1 think it will do 
very well, it being b> Mi. Herkensliaw’s rule. 

Depps, Diary, 11. :il2. 

duo-. [L. duo-, duo, — Gr. Am-, Am = E. two.] 
A ])rt‘Iix in words of Latin or Greek origin, 
meaning ‘ two/ 

duodecahedral, duodecahedron (du-p-dek-a- 
ho'dral, -dron). Set* dodecahedral , dodecahe- 
dron. 

duodecennial (du''o-de-sen'i-al), a. [< LL. 
dttod* eennis, of twelve years (( L. ditodeeim, 
t welve, 4 annus, a year), 4 -«/.] (Consisting of 
twelve years. Ash. 

duodecimal (du-p-dps'i-nml), a. and n. [< L. 
ditoifeenn (= Gr. AmbAiha, Abuh ha), twelve (\ duo 
= E. two , 4 dcccm = E. ten), 4 -at. (!f. dozrn, 
ult. < dnodccini, and see dicnnat . J I. a. Beck- 
oning by twelve's and powers of twelve: as, 
duodecimal multiplieat ion. 

The ilnodccmiat sv stein in liuuid measures, which is 
found elsewhere, afip<*ais to la* derived flout the llah,\ Io- 
nian, s. I’m; Da ukc, Pniv. Hist, (tr.ms.), p. Id. 

Duodecimal arithmetic « »r Beale. See duodenary m d li- 
no Item scale, under duodenum 

II. b. 1. One of a system of numerals tho 
base of which is twelve. — 2. fit. An nritlmieti- 
eal rule for ascertaining the number of square 
feet, twelfths of fret, and square inches in a 
rectangular area or surface whose sides aro 
given in feet and inches ami twelfths of inches. 
The bet of th*' miiltiplici me hist multiplied into tho 
teet, in* In s, and twolttlis < >1 th*' miiltiplu and, giving 
squaie teet, tweltths, and luebes ’I In' inches ot the limb 
t ipliei me t h**ii mult ij il >«**l into tin* teet ami UK'hes of tho 
miiltiplieaiid, giving tweltths ot 1**1 mid sijiuim* iuehes, 
and filially the tweltths ot in* lies ot the innlll|»ber aro 
multiplied into th* 1 te* t of the multipli* and, giving s*|iiaro 
inches. These three partial pmduetK ale then add* d to- 
gethi'T' til get tlie prod to t sought It I- us* <1 b> ailltlei'l’S. 
Vlso called tl nndeei mill oi cross multipin atom 

duodecimally (du -b-dcs'i-mal-i), adr. In a 
duodecimal manner; by twelves, 
duodecimfld (dtt // p-df‘-sim / tid), a. [< L. dnodn- 
eun , twelve, 4 - tutus, < Unite re, cleave, split (== 
10. bib ): sec fission, etc. ) Diviiled into twelve 
parts. 

duodecimo (du-o-des'i-mo), u. and a. [Orig. 
in L. (NL.) phrase in duodecimo: in, prop., = 
E. in; duoilcctmo , a hi. of dumb mints, twelfth, 
< tluodteuu, twelve.] I. u. 1. A size of page 
usually' measuring, m the United States, about, 
f» Jj inches in width and 7, inches in length, 
when the leaf is intent, and corresponding to 
crow'ii octavo of 1 »rit ish publishers. — 2. K book 
composed of sheets which, when folded, form 
fw el vc leaves * if t hi-* size. 3. In a/b.xve, 1 he in- 
ter\ ;il of a twelft h. K. D. 

II. a, (’‘insisting ot slu-i'ts folded into twelve 
lea vi*s ; having !ea,v es or pages no asuring about, 
fit by ~i niches. Oft(*n writ ten Ilium or FJ". 
duodecimole (du-o-des'i-mol), u. \ / L. duo - 

ileeimn s, twelfth: se<*, dumb ci mo.] In music, a, 
grouji of twelve note*- to be perlormed mi tlm 
t ime of ei grht ; a dode<*uple! . 
Duodecimpennatae (du d-de sim- pe-na 'te), 
tt.pl. (Nli., < Ij. duodteim. twelve, A pi mat- 
ins, winged, fea1here.‘ ; In ointfh,, in Sonde- 
vjtll’s system, a cohort of (iathnir, conqtosed *>f 
tin* American cimtssows and gutins, ( lacuta : 
so called from the 1 LI reel rices or tail feathers. 
Also called Atyb a til a 

duodecilple (•lu-p-dck / u-)»l ), a. [— 1\ duod*- 
enpb — Sp. tt noth eupto ■=. Fg. 1(, tlttotlt t iifilo, < 
L. ftuo, “ I 1 ], fieti, 4 dt enptns, Icntold: see th - 
eupfr and dumb ennal. [ < ’onsist m< r of t welv< s. 

duodena, u. idural of duodtnum. 
duodenal 1 (du-p-de'nal ), a. [— V .duodena! — 
Sp. Fg. ihnidt nut - - J 1 . dumb note . ns Jnoth mint 
4 -at, | Connect ed w il h or rc la 1 1 ng to the duo- 
denum: as, 41 ilamtcnaf dyspepsia,’’ ( tgiland . — 
Duodenal told, a ‘•p* - ial 1<»|*P nt ibu ,, »' alien *n Hi* dim 
* 1 * n u in m w In* 1 1 t II*- ) la 1 1 * 1 1 m 1 1 I* *1 In*** I in ma n \ animal -, 
«"pe<jall\ in )<ii * 1 , will i * ■ It t • »l lit- III* limst eiui'-tnnt 

ami i iiai.n i< nsti* Pdiiiug * »i Hi* t nt«* >t in* Duodenal 
glands, ''i* ai'ind 

duodenal 2 (du-o-de'nal ), a. and n. (< duodena 
4 -at. J I. a. IVrtainmg to a duodeno. 
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II. n. In musical theory , the symbol of the 
root of a dnodene. 

duodenary (du-p-den'a-ri), a. [=F. duod&naire 
as Bp. Pg. It. duodenarto, < L. auodenarius \ con- 
taining twelve, < duodeni , twelve each, \ duo* 
decim , twelve,] Relating to the number twelve ; 
twelvefold ; increasing by twelves— Duodenary 
or duodecimal arithmetic or scale, that system in 
which the local value of the figures increases in a twelve- 
fold proportion from right to left, instead of in the ten- 
fold projiortion of the common decimal arithmetic, 
duodene (du'o-den), n . [< L. duodeni, twelve 

each: see duodenary. Cf. duodenum.] In mu- 
sical theory , a group of twelve tones, having pre- 
cise acoustical relations with one another, ar- 
ranged so as to explain and correct problems in 
harmony and modulation. Any tone whatever mav 
be chosen as the root, and its symbol is called a duodenal. 
The root, the major third above, and the major third be- 
low it constitute the initial trine. Tlie duodene consists 
of four such trines, one being the initial trine, one a per- 
fect fifth below it, one a perfect fifth above it, and one 
two perfect fifths above it. The term and the process of 
analysis to which it belongs were first used by A. Mil is 
In England in 1874. The study of the process is incident 
to the attempt to secure just intonation (pure tempera- 
ment) on keyed Instruments of fixed pitch. 

duodenitis (diV'o-do-m'tis), n. [NL., < duode- 
num 4- -it is.] Inflammation of the duodenum, 
duodenostomy (du'tVdo-iios'to-mi), n. [< NL. 
duodenum, q. v., 4* ()r. crupa, mouth, opening.] 
The surgical formation of an external opening 
from the duodenum through the abdominal 
wall. 

duodenum (du-o-do'nuin), n . ; pi. duodena (-nil). 
[NL. (ho called because in man it is about twelve 
finger-breadths long),< L. duodeni , twelve each : 
see duodenary.] 1. In aunt., the first portion 
of the small intestine, in immediate connection 
with the stomach, receiving the hepatic and 
pancreatic secretions, and usually curved or 
folded about, the pancreas, it extends from the 
pylorus to the beginning of the jejunum. In man it is 
from 10 to 12 inches in length. See cuts under alimentary 
and intestine. 

2. In entom., a short smooth portion of tho in- 
testine, between tho ventriculus and tho ileum, 
found in a fow coleopterous insects. Home cn- 
tomotomists, however, apply this name to tho 
ventriculus. 

duodrama (du-o-drii/inji), v. [~ F. duodramc = 
It. duodrammuyi 1 1 . duo, two (=rGr. duo =K. two), 
4- Gr. dfM/jta, a drama: see drama.] A dramatic 
or melodramatic piece for two performers onlv. 
duoliteral (du-fi-lit/tV-al), a. [< L. duo , = ll. 
two, 4- literal: see literal , letter^.] Consisting 
of two hitters only; biliteral. 
duologue (du'o-log), n. [< L. duo, two (= Gr. 
duo = K. two), 4* Gr. Myac, speech. Cf. mono- 
logue, dialogue.] A dialogue or piece spoken 
by two persons. 

Mr. Ernest Warren's duologue “ The Nettle " is simple, 
pretty, and elfeetivc. Atheiuvum, No. 3077. 

I do not feel that I shall be departing from tho rule I 

f iroHcrihed to myself at tin* commencement of this paper, 
f I touch upon the duologue entertainments. 

Fortnight lit lien., N S., XXXIX. 044. 

duomo (dwo'mo), n. [It., a dome, cathedral: 
see dome 1 .] A cathedral; properly, an Italian 
cathedral. See dome 1 . 

bright. Mgnettes, and each complete, 

Of tower or duomo, sunny-sweet. 

Tennyson, The Daisy. 
The bishop is said to have decorated the duomo with 
600 large and 200 small columns brought from Taros for 
the purpose. 

C. V. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, Int., p. xxxv., note 
dupt (dup), v. t. [Contr. of dial, do up, open, < 
ML. do up, don up. open: see do 1 , andef. don 1 , 
doff, dout 1 .] To opeu. 

What Devell ! iehe weene, the porters are drunke; wil 
they not dup tlie gate to-day 7 

it. Edwards, Damon and Pythias. 
Then up lie rose und donn’d his clothes, 

And dapp'd tlie ohamlmr door. 

Shak., Hamlet, tv. f*. 

dupability (dii-pa-bil'i-ti), n. [Also written, 
less reg., dupcalnlity < dupable: see -bility.] 
The quality of boing dupable ; gullibility. 

Hut this p<»or Napoleon mistook ; he believed too much 
in the d upn bility of men. Carlyle. 

dupable (du'pa-bl), a. [Also written, less reg,, 
dupeable; < dupe 4* -able.} Capable of boiiig 
duped; gullible. 

Man is a dupable animal. Southey, The Doctor, lxxxvii. 

duparted (du'pUr-ted), a. [< L. duo, = E. two, 
4- parted.) In her., same as hi parted. 
dupe (dup), w. [< F. dupe, a dupe, < OF. dupe, 
duppe, F. dial, dube, duppe, a hoopoe, a bird re- 
garded as stupid : see hoopoe and Vnupa. For 
similar examples of the application of the names 
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of (supposed) stupid birds to stupid persons, cf. 
booby, goose, gull , and (in Pg.) aodo. Cf. Bret. 
houperik, a hoopoe, a dupe.J A person who is 
deceived ; one who is led astray by false repre- 
sentations or conceptions; a victim of credu- 
lity: as, the dupe of a designing rogue; he is a 
dupe to his imagination. 

First slave to words, then vassal to a name, 

Then dupe to party ; child and man the same. 

Pope, Dunciad, iv. 602. 

He that liutcs truth shall ho the dupe of lies. 

Cowper, Progross of Error. 

When tlie Rpirit. is not master of tho world, then It is its 
dupe. Emerson, Essays, lstser., p. 220. 

dupe (dup). v. t . ; pret. and pp. duped, ppr. 
duping. [< F. duper, dupe, gull, take in ; from 
the noun.] To deceive; trick; mislead by im- 
posing on one’s credulity : as, to dupe a person 
by flattery. 

Ne’er have I duped lilm with base counterfeits. 

Coleridge. 

Instead of making civilization the friend of the poor, it 
Ithe theory of social equality] has duped the poor into 
making themselves the enemies of civilization. 

W. II. Mattock, Social Equality, p. 211. 

dupeability, dupeable. Bee dupability , dupa- 
ble. 

duper (du'por), n. [< dupe 4- -or 1 ; after OF. 
(and F. ) dupeur , a deceiver. ] One who dupes or 
deceives ; a cheat ; a swindler. 

The race-ground had its customary complement of 
knaves and fools — the duper s and the duped. 

Dulwcr, Pelham, I. xii. 

dupery (du'per-i), rt. [< F. duperie, < dupe, a 
dupe : see dupe, n.] The art of deceiving or 
imposing upon the credulity of othors ; the ways 
or methods of a duper. 

Travelling from town to town in the full practice of du- 
jtenf and wheedling. /. D' Israeli, Amen, of Lit., 1. 304. 

It might he hard to sec nil end to the inquiry were we 
once to set diligently to work to examine and set forth 
how much innocent dupery we habitually practise upon 
ourselves in the region of metaphysics. 

Maudsley, body and Will, p. 23. 

dupion. doupion (du'-, dd'pi-on), n. [< F. dou- 
pton , \ It. doppionc, aug. of doppio, double, < 
L. duplus, double: see double, and also dou- 
bloon and dobrao, doublets of dupion.] 1. A 
double cocoon formed by two silkworms spin- 
ning together. — 2. The coarse silk furnished 
by such double cocoons. 

duplation (du-pla'shon), w. [< L. duplus, dou- 
ble, 4- -atioii.] Multiplication by two; dou- 
bling. 

duple (du'pl), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. duplo, < L. du- 
plus , double: see double, the old form.] Dou- 
ble. [Rare in general use.] 

A competent defence of Illyrictim was upon a two-fold 
reason established, the duple greatness? of which busi- 
ness tho emperor having taken in hand affected both. 

Holland, tr. of Ammianus, p. 101. 
Duple ratio, a ratio such as that of 2 to 1, 8 to 4, etc. 
Sultduple ratio is tin? reverse, or as 1 to 2, 4 to 8, etc. — 
Duple rhythm, in music, a rhythm characterized by two 
heats or pulses to the measure ; double time. 

duple (du'pl), r. t. ; pret. and pp. dupled, ppr. 
dupling. [< duple, or.] To double. [Rare.] 

duplet (du'plet,), n. [< L. duplus, double, 4- E. 
dim. -et.] A doublet. [Rare.] 

That is to throw three dice till duplets and u chance be 
thrown, and the highest duplet wins. 

Dryden, Mock Astrologer, ill. 

duplex (du'pleks), a. and n. [< L. duplex, dou- 
ble, twofold, < duo, = E. two , 4 ‘plicare, fold.] I, 
a. Double; twofold. Specifically applied in electricity 
to a system of telegraphy in which two messages are trans- 
mitted at tho same time over a single wire: it includes 
both diplex and contraplex. bee these words. — Duplex 
escapement of a watch. See escapement . — Duplex 
idea, lathe, pelittl. Sec the nouns. — Duplex querela 
{cedes.), a double quarrel (which see, under quarrel). 

II. if. A doubling or duplicating. 

duplex (du'pleks), v. [< duplex, a.] I. trans . 
In tel eg. , to arrange (a wire) so that two mes- 
sages may bo transmitted along it at the same 
time. 

Four perfectly independent wires were practically cre- 
ated. . . . Each of these wires was also dujdexed. 

(}. D. I*reseott, Elect. Invent., p. 219. 

II. in trans. To transmit telegraphic messages 
by the duplex system. 

duplicate (du'pli-kat), v.; pret. and pp. dupli- 
cated, ppr. duplicating. [< L. duplicatus, pp. of 
duplieare, make double, ( duplex ( duplic -), dou- 
ble, twofold: see dupler , Cf. double , t\] I. 
trans . 1. To double; repeat; produce a second 
(like tho first) ; make a copy or copies of. 

Whereof perhaps one reason is, because there is shewn 
in this a dujdicated power: a contrary stream of power 
running across and thwart, in its effects in this. 

Goodwin, Works, III. i. 658. 
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2. In physiol to divide into two by natural 
growth or spontaneous division : as, some in- 
fusorians duplicate themselves. 

n. intrans. To become double ; repeat or be 
repeated; specifically, in ecclesiastical use, to 
celebrate the mass or holy communion twice in 
the same day. Bee duplication . 

The desires of man, if they pass through an even and in- 
different life towards the iBBUcs of an ordinary and neces- 
sary course, they are little, and within command ; but if 
.they pass upon an end or aim of difficulty or ambition, 
they duplicate, und grow to a disturbance. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 104. 

If the Priest has to duplicate, i. e., to celebrate twice in 
one day. he must not drink the ablutions, which must be 
poured into a chalice and left for him to consume at the 
second celebration. For to drink the ablutions would be 
to break his fast. 

F. G. Lee , Direetorlum Anglicanum, 4tli ed. (1879), p. 248. 

duplicate (du'pli-kat), a. and n. [= It. dupli- 
cate = D. duplikaat = G. Dan. duplikat , < L. 
duplicatus , pp. of duplicate , make double: see 
duplicate, v7] I, a. 1. Double; twofold; con- 
sisting of or relating to a pair or pairs ; or to two 
corresponding parts: as, duplicate spines in an 
insect; duplicate examples of an ancient coin; 
duplicate proportion. — 2f. Consisting of a dou- 
ble number or quantity; multiplied by two. 

The estates of Bruges little doubted to admit, so small a 
numbre into so populous a company, yea though the num- 
bre were duplicate. Hall, Hen. VII., an. 6. 

3. Exactly like or corresponding to something 
made or done before; repeating an original; 
matched: as, there are many duplicate copies 
of this picture; a duplicate action or proceed- 
ing.— Duplicate proportion or ratio, the proportion 
or ratio of squares : thus, in geometrical proportion, the 
first term is said to be to the third in the duplicate ratio of 
the first to the second, or as its square is to the square of 
the second. Thus, in 9:15 : : 15 : 26, the ratio of » to 25 is 
a duplicate of that of 9 to 15, or as the square of 9 is to 
the square of 16 ; also, the duplicate ratio of a to b is the 
ratio of an to h b or of to hu. 

II. n. 1. One of two or more things corre- 
sponding in every respect to each other. 

Of all these lie f Vertuel made various sketches and notes, 
always presenting a duplicate of his observations to Lora. 
Oxford. Walpole, Juft* of Vertue. 

Specifically, in law ami com.: (a) An instrument or writ- 
ing corresponding in every particular to a first or original 
and of equal validity with it; an additional original. 

Duplicates of dispatches and of important letters are 
frequently sent, by another conveyance, as a precaution 
against the risk of a miscarriage. The copy which first 
reaches its destination is treated as an original. Wharton. 

In the eusu of mutual contracts, such as leases, contracts 
of marriage, copartnership, und the like, duplicates of the 
deed are frequently prepared, each of which is signed by 
all tho contracting parties ; and, where this is done, the 
parties are bound if one of the duplicates be regularly ex- 
ecuted, although the other should be defective in the ne- 
cessary solemnities. Dell. 

(6) A second copy of a document, furnished by authority 
when tho original 1ms been lost, defaced, or invalidated. 
2. Ono of two or more things each of which 
corresponds in all essential respects to an origi- 
nal, type, or pattern ; another corresponding to 
a first or original ; another of the same kind ; a 
copy: as, a duplicate of a bust. 

Many duplicates of the General's wagon stand about the 
church in every direction. 

If'. M. Daker, New Timothy, p. 72. 

duplication (du-pli-ka/shon), n. [= F. dupli- 
cation = Pr. duplicatio = Bp. duplication = Pg. 
duplicagdo = It. duplieazione , < L. duplicatio(n-), 
< duplieare, pp. duplicatus, double : see dupli- 
cate, i\] 1. The act of duplicating, or of mak- 

ing or repeating something essentially the same 
as something previously existing or done. 

However, if two sheriffs appear in one year (as at this 
time and frequently hereafter), such duplication coineth 
to pass by one of these accidents. 

Fuller, Worthies, Berkshire. 

2. In arith ., tlie multiplication of a number by 
two. — 3. Afolding; a doubling; also, a fold: as, 
the duplication of a membrane. — 4. In physiol.. 
the act or process of dividing into two by natural 
growth or spontaneous division. — 5. In music, 
the process or act of adding the upper or lower 
octaves or replicates to the tones of a melody or 
harmony. See<frwftfc,ft.andr. — 8. Infcot.,same 
as chorisis . — 7. In admiralty law , a pleading on 
the part of the defendant in reply to the replica- 
tion. Benedict . [Raro,] — 8. Eceles., the cele- 
bration of the mass or eucharist twice by the 
same priest on the same day. From the sixth cen- 
tury to the thirteenth, duplication was In many places 
not an unusual practice on a number of days. Since the 
fourteenth century it has been forbidden In the Homan 
Catholic Church except on Christmas day. In the medi- 
eval church in England it was allowed on Easter day 
also. The Greek Church does not permit duplication.— 
Duplication formula, in math. , a formula for obtain- 
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lug the sine, etc., of the double of an angle from the 
functions of the angle itself. —Problem of the duplica- 
tion, or duplication Of the cube, in math., the problem 
to determine the side of a cube which Bhall have double 
the solid contents of a given cube. The problem is equiv- 
alent to finding the cube root of 2, which is neither ra- 
tional nor rationally expressible in terms of square roots 
of integers ; consequently neither an exact numerical so- 
lution nor an exact construction with a rule and compass 
is possible. Also called the Delian problem. 

There remain yet some other pages of Mr. nobbes’s dia- 
logue, wherein he speaks of . . . the duplication of the 
cube, and the quadrature of the circle. 

Boyle, Works, I. 234. 

The altar of Apollo at Athens was a square block, or 
cube, and to double it required the duplication of the cube. 

D. Webster, Speech, Mechanics’ Inst., Nov. 12, 1828. 

duplicative (du'pli-ka-tiv), a. [== F. duplica- 
te; as duplicate + -tW.] Having the quality of 
duplicating or doubling; especially, in physiol., 
having the quality of duplicating or dividing 
into two by natural growth or spontaneous di- 
vision. 

in the lowest forms of Vegetable life, the primordial 
germ multiplies itself by duplicator subdivision into an 
apparently unlimited number of cells. 

IV. B. Carpenter , in drove's Corr. of Forces. 

duplicatopectinate (du- pli-ka-to-pek ' ti-nat) , 
a. [< duplicate + pectinate.] In entom., hav- 
ing the branches of bi pectinate antenme on 
each side alternately long and short. 

duplicature (diVpli-ka-tur), u. [= F. duplica- 
tnre = It. duplicatura , < L. as if *dupUeatura, 
< dupheare, pp. duplicates, double: see dupli- 
cate, ».] A doubling; a fold or folding; a du- 
plication: as, a duplicature of the peritoneum. 

The kidneys and bladder un* contained in a distinct du 
pticature of tlmt membrane | the peritoneum], being there- 
by partitioned off from the other contents of flic abdo- 
men. Daley. Nat. Thuol., \i. 

duplicidentate (du'pli-Ri-den'tiit.), a. [< NL. 

(tapUcidentatiiH, < L. duplex ( duplic- ), double, + 
dentatus = E. toothed: see dentate.] Of or 
pertaining to the Duphcidvntali ; having four 
upper incisors, two of which are much smaller 
than and situated behind the other two, of 
which they thus appear like duplicates, its in 
the hare, rabbit, or pika. Cones. 

Duplicidentati (du 11 pli - si - den - til ' ti), n. pi. 
[NL. (sc. (Hires), orig. Dtiplici 'den fata (sc. lto- 
dentia, Illiger, 1H1 1); pi. of du filicide, static : see 
duplicidentate.] A prime division of the order 
liodentia or (Hires, containing those rodents, as 
the hares and pikas, which have four upper 
front teeth — that is, twice as many as ordinary 
rodents, or Simplicidentati. The group consists 
of the families Leporidw and Lagomyidw, E. It. 
Alston . 

duplicity (du-plis'i-ti), n. [< ME. duplicite, < 
OF. duplicite , F. duplicite = Bp. duplteidad = 
Pg. dupheidade = It. duplicitd, < LL. duphei- 
ta(t-)s, doubleness, ML. ambiguity, < L. duplex 
(duplic-), twofold, double: see duplex.'] 1. The 
stato of being double ; doubleness. [Hare.] 

They neither acknowledge a multitude of unmade dei- 
ties, nor yet that duplicity of them which Plutarch con- 
tended for (one good and the other evil). 

Cudworth , Intellectual System, p. 231. 

These intermediate examples need not in the least con- 
fuse our generally distinct ideas of the two families of 
buildings ; the one In which the substance is alike through- 
out, and the forms and conditions of the ornament as- 
sume or provo that it is so ; . . . and the other, in which 
tin* substanco is of two kinds, one internal, the other ex- 
ternal, and the system of decoration is founded on this 
duplicity, as pre-eminently in St. Mark’s. I have used 
the word duplicity in no depreciatory sense. liuskm. 

A star in the Northern Crown, . . . (y Corome), was 
found to have completed more than one entire circuit 
since its first discovery ; another, r Serpentarii, had closed 
up into apparent singleness; while in a third. £ Orionis, 
the converse change had taken place, and deceptive sin- 
gleness had been transformed into obvious duplicity, 

A. M. Clerke, Astrnn. in lDtli Cent., p. 58. 

2. Doubleness of heart or speech ; the acting 
or speaking differently in relation to the same 
thing at, different times or to different persons, 
with intention to deceive; the practice of de- 
ception by means of dissimulation or double- 
dealing. 

And shall we even now, whilst we arc yet smarting from 
the consequences of her treachery, become a second time 
the good easy dupes of her duplicity? 

Anecdotes of Bp. Watson, I. 273. 

I think the student of their character should also be slow 
to upbraid Italians for their duplicity, without admitting, 
in palliation of the faults, facts of long ages of alien and 
domestic oppression, in politics and religion. 

Ilowells, Venetian Life, x\l. 

3. In law, the pleading of two or more dis- 
tinct matters together as if constituting but 

cai^try d ® co Pti° n * hypocrisy, artifice, chi- 
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duplo- (du'plo). [< L. duplus , double : see dou- 
ble.] A prefix signifying^ twofold ’ or ‘ twice as 
much’: as, duplo-carburet , twofold carburet. 

duply (du-pir ), n . ; pi. duplies (-pita' ). [< * duply, 
v. (on type of reply, < OF. replicr ), < OF. as if 
*duplicr, F. only dupliquer = Bp. Pg. duplicar = 
It. duplicare, < ML. duplicare, put in a rebutter, 
make a second reply, L. duplicare, doublo: see 
duplicate, «.] In Scots law, a second reply: a 
pleading formerly in use in inferior courts. 

Answers, replies, duplies, triplics, quodrupltes, followed 
thick upon each other. Scott, Abbot, i. 

dupondius (dii-pon'di-us), n. ; pi. dupondii (-1). 
[L., also dupondium, di pond mm , < duo, = E. two, 
+ pandas, a weight, < pend, ere, weigh: see 
pound!.] A Roman bronze coin, of the value 


Ohverfie. Reverse. 

Dupondius of Augustus - British Museum. (Size of the original ) 

of 2 asses (see u.s*4), issued by Augustus and 
some of li is successors: popularly called bv 
coin-collectors “second brass,” to distinguish 
it from the sestertius, the “first brass” Homan 
coin. 

dupper (dun'er), n. Same as < lubber*. 
Dupuytren s contraction. Bee con traction . 

dur (dor), n. [= (1. Dan. Svv. dur, < L. darns, 
hard.] In music, major: as, C dur, or C major. 

dura (du'rji), n. [NL., fern, of L. (turns, hard: 
see dure. ] 1 . Same as duramen. — 2. The dura 

mater (which see). Wilder and Gage. 
durability (du-ra-bil'i-ti), n. [= Dan. Hw. du- 
rabilitct,\¥. durabilitc (( )F. dureh/ete) = Pr. du- 
rable tat = Pg. dura hi Made = It. durahilild, < 
LL. (lurahilita(t-)s, < L. dnrahihs, durable: see 
durable .] The quality of being durable; the 
power of lasting or continuing in the same 
state by resistance to causes of decay or disso- 
lution. 

A (Sotbic cathedral raises idcus of grandeur in our minds 
bv ilahize, its height, . . . its antiquity, • id its durability. 

n. Blair, Rhetoric, iii. 

durable (du'ra-bl), a. [=1). Dan. Bw. durahef, 

< F. durable == Pr. Sp. durable = Pg. dnravvt = 
It. dnrabilc , < L. durabifis, lasting, < da rare, last, 

< dur us, hard, lasting: see dure, r.] Having the 
quality of lasting, or continuing Jong in being; 
not perishable or changeable: lasting; endur- 
ing: ah, durable timber; durable i doth; durable 
happiness. 

The monuments of wit and learning are mine dtnab/e 
than the monuments ot power, ot of the bands. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i Wl 

They might take vp their ('rotate, and follow the second 
Adam vnto a durable happincsse. 

Purehas, I’ilgrimage p 2S 

Fortune, though in eternity, applied 
To motion, measures all things durable 
Hy present, past, and future 

Milton, 1’. L., v. 581. 

The very susceptibility that makes him quirk to feel 
makes him also incapable of deep ami durable feeling. 

Lowell , Among my Hooks, 1st ser., p. 304. 
= Syn. Permanent, Stable, etc. (see lasting), abiding, con- 
tinuing, firm, strong, tough. 

durableness (du'ra-bl-nes), n. The quality of 
being lasting or enduring; durability: as, the 
durableness of honest fame. 

As for the timber of the walnut-tree, it may he termed 
an English shittim-wood for the fineness, smoothness, ami 
d arableness thereof. Fuller, Worthies, Surrey. 

The dnrableness of metals is the foundation of this ex- 
traordinary steadiness of price. 

Adam Smith , Wealth of Nations, i. It. 

durably (du'ra-bli), adr. In a lasting manner; 
with long continuance. 

An error in physical speculations is seldom productive 
of such consequences, either to one’s neighbour or one’s 
self, as arc deeply, durably, or extensively injurious. 

V. Knox , Essays, i. 

dural (dii'ral), a. [< dura (mater) + -al. J Of 
or pertaining to the dura mater. 

The dural vessels were well Injected externally and in- 
ternal]). Medical News, f.II 430. 

dura mater (du'ril ma'tbr). [NL. : L. dura, 
fern, of dur us, hard ; mater, mother : see dure, 
mother, and cf. dura.] The outermost membra- 
nous envelop or external ineninx of the brain 


durante beneplacito 

and spinal cord; a dense, tough, glistening 
fibrous membrane which lines the interior of the 
brain-case, but in the spinal column is sepa- 
rated from the periosteum lining the vertebra> 
by a space filled with loose areolar tissuo. in 

the skull it envelops the brain, hut does not Bend down 
processes into the Insures. It forms, however, some main 
folds, as the vertical falcate sheet or falx cerebri between 
the hemispheres of the cerebrum, and the tentorium oi 
horizontal sheet between the cerebrum and the cerebel- 
lum. Sundry venous channels between layers of the dura 
mater are tin* sinuses of the brain. The term dura mater 
is contrasted with pia mater, both these meninges being 
so named from an old fanciful notion that they were the 
“ mothers,” or at least- the nurses, of the contained parts. 

duramen (du-ril'men), w. [NL., < L. duramen, 
hardness, also applied to a ligneous vino-branch, 
< dur arc, harden, < durus, hard: hog dure.] In 
hot., the central wood or heart-wood in the trunk 
of an exogenous tree. It is harder and more solid 
thau the newer wood that surrounds it, trom the forma- 
tion of Hoeondnry layers of cellulose in the wood cells. It 
is also usually of a deeper color, owing to the presence of 
peculiar coloring matters. Called b> ship-carpenters the 
spine. Sets alburnum. Also dura. 

The inner layers of wood, being not only the oldest, hut 
the mostsoliditlcd by matters deposited witldn their com- 
ponent cells and vessels, arc spoken of eolleetivoly under 
the designation duramen or “heart-wood.” 

IT. II. Carpenter, Micros., § 3(H). 

durance (du'rans), n. [Early mod. E. also du- 
ra unre, dnranse ; < OF. durance = Sp. dnranza 
= It. dnranza, < ML. ns if *durantia, < L. dn- 
ran(t-)s , ppr. of dura re, last: see dure, v. In E. 
durance is prob. in part an abbr. by a phoresis of 
endurance, q. v. ) 1. Duration; continuance; 

endurance. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Loo ! I lime made 1 a Calender for every yeare, 

That steele in strength, and time in durance , shall out 
wcaie. Spenser, Klicp. (’al., flpil. 

An antique kind ot work, composed of little square pieces 
of nimble, gilded ami coloured, . . . winch set together 
. . . present an uuexpivssible staid iiiesse ; and are of 
maiwcllous durance Sandt/s, Tiavuilcs, p. 24. 

of how short duiauce was this new made state! 

Ihyden, State of Innocence, v. 1. 

The 1 1 it ranee of a giniute ledge Emerson , Astnvn. 

2. Imprisonment ; restraint of the person ; in- 
voluntary confinement of any kind. 

Wind hoot es it him trom death to lie unhownd, 

To he eaptived in eudlesse da ran arc 

Of sorrow and despejie without ulcguentmec? 

Sp* n sc i, F ()., Ill v. 42 

They | tilt* Flemmings | put theii Lord m Pi ison, till with 
long Durance lie at last consented 

Baker , Chronicles, p 122. 

I give thee thy liberty, set thee trom durance. 

Shale., J., L. L., ill. 1. 

In durance vili here must.1 wake and weep. 

Burns , Epistle trom Esopus to Maria 

3f. Any material supposed tola* of remarkable 
dura biiit.V, as buff-leather; especially, a strong 
clot li made to replace and partly In imitate 
huff-leather; a variety of tammy. Sometimes 
written durant, and also called everlasting . 

\ mu mincing nircrics durance petticoats, and silver 

bodkins. 

Mai stun, Jonson, and Chapman , EuHtwnrd llo, i. 1. 

As the taylor that out of seven yards stole one and a 
halt ol durance. li. Wilson, Thiee Ladies of London 

Is not a huff-jerkin a most sweet robe of durance f 

Shale., i Hen. IV., 1. 2. 

4. A kind of apple. 

durancyt, W. [As durance.) (loiitimuuice; last- 
ingness; durance. 

The souls ever duranry I sung Indore, 

Y struck with mighty rage. * 

Di II Mote, Sleep of the Soul, i. 1. 

duranglte (du-ran'jif ), n. [ < Durango (see def. ) 
+ -iie%.] A fiuo-arsemite of aluminium, iron, 
and sodium, occurring in orange-red monocline* 
crystals, associated with cassiterite (tin-stone), 
at Durango, Mexico. 

duranset, «. All obsolete form of durance. 

durantt (dn'ranl), n. [< It. durand, a kind of 
strong cloth, < L. duran(t-)s, lasting, ppr. of 
durare, last: see dure, r.J Same as durance, ‘.i. 

Duranta (dn-ran'tii), it. (XL., named after 
Ha, si or Durante, aii Italian physician (died 
l.lPO).] A genus of vcrbcnacoous shrubs of 
tropical America, bearing a great profusion of 
blue flowers in racemes. D. Plumten is found 
in greenhouses. 

durante beneplacito (du-ran'te be-no-plas'i- 
tb). [ML. NL. : L durante, abl. of dnran(t-)s, 
during, ppr. of durare , last, dure, (see dure, v., 
and during); LL. hencjdaci/o, abl. of benepla- 
vi turn, good pleasure, neut. of beneplacitus, pp. 
of brncfdaeerr, bene plavere , please well : see be- 
neplaat.] During good pleasure. 




durante vita 

durante Vita (du-ran'te vi'th). [L. : durante, 
abl. of duran(t-)s, during (sec durante bene - 
placito ) ; ritd, abl. of vita, Life : see vita/.] Dur- 
ing life. 

duration (du-ra'sliQn), n. [< ME. duracion. 
Cf. Pr. duraew = Sp. duracion = Pg. duraqtto = 
It. duration*', < ML. duratio(n-), continuance, 
perseverance, < L. durarc , last: see dure, v.] 
Continuance in time; also, the length of time 
during which anything continues : as, the dura - 
turn of life or of a partnership; the duration 
of a tone or note in music; the duration of an 
•eclipse. 

The distance between uny part« of that HiieeesHioii |of 
ideas}, or between the appearance of any two idea* in our 
minds, ih timt we call duration. 

Locke, Human TUidcriitanding, It. \h. it. 

Ih then* any thin# in human life, the duration of which 
can lie railed loan? Steele, Spcctafol, No. 153. 

It was propoaed that the duration nl Parliament Khoiild 
lie limited. Mimiulag. 

It (dative, apparent, and common time ih duration as es- 
timated hy the motion of bodies, uk by days, months, mid 
yeaih. Vink Maxwell, Matter and Motion, art wii. 

durbar, darbar (dcr'biir), n. f< 1 lind. darbdr, 
Turk, darbdr, < Pcrs. darbdr , a court, tin audi- 
ence-room, < dor, a door, + bar, admittance, 
audience, court, tribunal.] 1. An audienec- 
room in the palace of a native prince of India; 
the audience itself. 

lie was at once informed that a Ram pore citizen had 
ii« i right. to enter the durbar ot .fuhhtil, and was obliged 
to out in the rain in t lit* court yard. 

W. // Ituxxelt, I Mary in India, If. 20t». 

2. A state lovoc or audience held by the gov- 
ernor-general of India, or by one of the native 
princes; an official reception. 

On January 1, 1«77, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em- 

I ircHs of India, at a darbdr of unequalled magnificence, 
icld on the historic “ ridge " overlooking the Mughal capi- 
tal ot Delhi. Encge. lint., \ll. HU. 

duret (dur), a. [Sc. also dour; < OF. dur, F. 
dur =s Sp. Pg. Tt. dnro, < L. dur us, hard, rough, 
harsh, insensible, = lr. dur = Uael. dur , dull, 
hanl, stupid, obstinate, firm, strong, =W. dir, 
certain, sure, of force, dir , force, certainty; 
but the Celtic forms, like W. dur, steel, may 
be borrowed from the Latin.] Hard; rough, 

Wlmt durr and crucll iieimuee dooc 
I siistaiiie for none offence at. all 

Palace of Pleaxure, I. Mg. Q, 4. 

duret (dur), r. [< ME. duren, < OF. durrr , P. 
durar = Pr. Sp. Pg. durar = It. durarc, < L. 
durarc, intr.be hardened, be patient, wait, hold 
out, endure, last, tr. harden, inure, < darns, 
hard, rough, harsh, insensible: see dure, a. 
lienee culture, jierdure, duration, during, etc.] 
I, nitrons. 1. To extend in time; last; con- 
tinue; be or exist ; endure, 

Wh.vl that the world limv durr. 

Chaucer , Man of Law's Tale, 1. {>80. 

Vpoli a sab both day, when the disciples were collie lo- 
gethei vuto the breakyng of the bread, Panic made a ser- 
iiiom duiyng to midnight Tfinda/r, Works, p. 47(5. 

Vet hath he not. root in luinselt, but durrth tor awhile. 

Mat. viil. 21. 

The noblest of the Citi/ens were oidained Priests, which 
function dared with then* hues 

Purehux, Pilgrimage, p. 332. 

2. To extend in space. 

Arabvc duret hr fro the elides of the Kemc of (’aldec 
unto the taste endc of Allryk, and maiviiethe to tin* Loud 
of Vduuiee. toward the ende of I lot roil 

MuuderiUe , Trawls, p i:; 

“How ter is it helm to <’mnelot v ” (plod Srigi.tuioi 
“Sir, it is \ j mile vnto a plain that durrth wele two m> le 
fro thens.' Mrtlui{i). E. T. s ), ii. 2bo 

II. trims. To abido; endure. 

lie that can trot it courser, break a rush, 

And, arm'd in proof, dare durr a straw es strong push. 

Marxian, Satires, i. 

durefult (dur't'ul), a. [< dure 4- -ful.] Last- 
ing: as, du refill brass. 

The dun Jail ouke whose sup in not yet dridc. 

Spenxrr. Sonnets, vi. 

durelesst (dur'lcs), a, [< dure + -less.] Not 
lusting; fading; ileetiug: as, “ durctess plea- 
sures,” liatcigh. Hist.. World. 

Diireresque (dii-rer-esk' ), a. [< 1 Hirer (see def.) 
4- -esque.] In the manner or style of Albert 
1 Mirer, the most famous Renaissance artist of 
Germany (1471-1528), noted for the perfection 
of his drawing and the facility with which he 
delineated character and passion: as, 1 Hirer- 
esq hi detail. Albert Purer was at mice painter, sculp- 
toi, engraver, and architect ; l»ut his fame in moat widely 
spread through his admirable engravings, both on wood 
mid on cupper, which fur Mirpassed anything that hiul 
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been produced in that branch of art in his day, and pro- 
vided free scope for his remarkable sureties® and delicacy 
of hand. One of the greatest merits of his work lies in 
the harmony of composition characterizing even his most 
complicated designs. In his early work the detail, though 



Diireresque Detail, as illustrated in a woodcut by Diirer. 
(Reduced from the original ) 


always rendered witli almost unparalleled truth, is some- 
what, profuse and labored, and often sacrifices beauty to 
exactness; hut toward the close of his career ho sought 
to attain repose, and simplicity of manner and subject. 

duress (ihi'rcs or du-rcs'), n. [< ME. duresse, 
duresee, hardship, < OF. durcee , durr see, du- 
resse = Pr. duressa = Sp. Pg. duresa = It. dti- 
rezza, < L. duntia, hardness, harshness, sever- 
ity, austerity, < darns, hard: see dure, «.] If. 
Hardness. 

Ye that hero an liertc of suche durexxe, 

A falro body formed to the same. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. Kurnivall), p. (57. 

2. Hardship; constraint; pressure; imprison- 
ment; restraint of liberty ; durance. 

Whan the spaynols that a-spiud spukli thei him folwed, 

And dciieii al the durexxe that, tlici do mi3t. 

William of Pale rue (K. E. T. 8.), 1. .*1632. 

Yei 1 dcl>uer my modcr fro this luge, shall eny other 
do hei duresse ' Merlin. (E. E. T. >S.), I. IP. 

Right feeble through the cvill rate 
of food which in her durexxe slit; hud found. 

Spenser, F. Q., TV. viii. If). 

After an unsatisfactory examination and a brief durexx, 
tile busy ecclesiastic was released. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, III. 398. 

3. In law, actual or apprehended physical re- 
straint so great as to amount to coercion: a 
species of fraud in which compulsion in some 
form takes the place of deception in accom- 
plishing the injury. ( ’oolcy. _ Duress of goods, 
the forcible seizing or withholding of personal property 
without sutHcicnt justification, in older to coerce the claim- 
ant. Duress of imprisonment, actual deprivation of 
liberty. Duress per minas, coercion by threats of de- 
struction to life or limb. A promise is voidable when made 
under duress, whether this is exercised immediately upon 
the promisor or upon wife, husband, descendant, or ascen- 
dant. 

duresst (dll-res'), r. t. [< duress, n.] To sub- 
ject to duress or restraint ; imprison. 


come, q. v.] A Hindu divinity, the consort of 
Siva, other names given her being Devi, Kali, 
Parvati, Bhavani , Uma , etc. She is generally rep- 
resented with ten arms. In one hand she holds a spear, 
with which she is 
piercing Mahisha, 
the chief of the 
demons, the kill- 
ing of whom was 
her most famous 
exploit ; in ano- 
ther, a sword; in 
a third, the hair of 
the demon chief, 
and the tail of a 
serpent twined 
round him ; and in 
others, the trident, 
discus, ax, club, 
and shield. A great 
festival lasting ten 
days is celebrated 
annually in Bengal 
in her honor. Also 
spelled Doorgn. 

durgan. dur- 

gen (d6r 'gan, 

-g£M), w. [A 
dial. var. of 
dwarf (ME. 
dtvergh, etc.) : 
see dwarf.] A 



Durga. 

( Prom Coleman’s “ Hindu Mythology ” ) 


dwarf. E. Phillips, 1700; llalliweU. [Prov. Eng.] 
Durham (dfcr'am), n. One of a breed of short- 
horn cattle, so named from tho county of Dur- 
ham in England, where they are brought to 
great, perfection: also used attributive^; as, 
tho Durham breed ; Durham cattle. 

Duria (dii'ri-ji), n. 8ee Durio . 
durian (du'ri-an), n. [< Malay dung on.] 1. A 
tree, tho Durio Zibcthinus. See Duno . — 2. The 
fruit of this tree. 


« Wo tasted many fruits new to ub; . . . we tried a durian, 
the fruit, of tlic East, . . . and having got over tho first 
horror of tho ouion-likc odour we found it by no means 
bad. Lady Brasxeij, Voyage of .Sunbeam, II. xxiv. 

durillo (do-rol'yo), w. [Sp., dim. of duro , hard : 
see dure, «.] An old Spanish coin, a gold dol- 
lar: otherwise called the escudillo do oro and 
eoronilUt. 

duringt, n. L< ME. during ; verbal n. of dure, 
e . ] Duration; existence. 

And that shrewes ben more unsely if they were of lenger 
dvriny and most unsely yf they wereti perdurable. 

Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prose 4. 

duringt, a. [< ME. during, ppr. of duren , 
last: see dure, t\] Lasting; continuing; en- 
during. Chaucer . 

'PempleK and Htat-iies, reared in your minds, 

The fairest, and most during imagery. 

It. ,/onnon, Sejanus, i. 2. 

during (dur'ing), prep. [< ME. duringe, prep., 
prop. pi>r. of dure, last (seo during, p. a.), lrko 
OF. anu F. durant = Pr. durau, durant = Sp. 
Pg. It. durante, < L. durante, abl. agreeing with 
tho substantive, as in durante vita, during life, 
lit. life lasting, where durante is the present 
participle used in agreement with tho noun 
vita (E. life), used absolutely : durante, abl. of 
duran(t-)s, ppr. of durarc, last: seo dure, v.J 
In the time of; in the course of; throughout 
the continuance of: as, during life; during 
our earthly pilgrimage ; during the space of a 
year. 

Ulysses was u Iniron of Greece, exceedingly wise, and 
during the siege of Troy invented the game of chess. 

Quoted in Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, p. 40f». 


If the party iturexxed do make any motion. Paeon . 

duressort (da-res' or), 11 . [< duress + -or.] In 
law , one who subjects another to duress. Bacon, 

duretf (dii-ret'), n. [Appar. < OF. duret, F. 
duret (= It. duretto), somewhat, stiff, hard, €de., 
dim. of dur , stiff, hard, etc., < L. dur us, hard: 
see dure, «.] A kind of dance. 

The Knights take their Ladles to dunce with them gal- 
UardH, duietx, corautoes, Ac. 

Iteaumont. Masque of Inner-Temple. 

durettat, n. [As if < It. duretto, somewhat 
hard: see duret.] A coarse kind of stuff, so 
called from its wearing well. 

1 never durst be seen 

Before my father out of duretta and serge ; 

But if lie catch me in such paltry stuffs, 

To iiitiku me l(H»k like one that lets out money, 

Let lum say, Timothy was horn a fool. 

Jasper At ague, City Match, i. 5. 

Durga (ddr'gii), n. [Hind. Durga, Skt. Durga, 
a female divinity (see def.), prop, adj., lit. 
whose going is hard, hard to go to or through, 
impassable, as n. difficulty, danger, < dur- for 
due-, hard, bad (= Gr. Axr-, bad: see dys-), 4* 
V gd, another form of y/ gam, go, come, = E. 


During the whole time Rip and liis companion had la- 
bored on in silence. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 53. 

The whole world sprung to arms. On the head of Fred- 
eric is all the blood which was shed in a war which ruged 
during many years ami in every quarter of the globe. 

Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 

Durio (du'ri-6), n. [NL., also written Duria 
and (non -Latinized) Durian . 
Dhourra, etc., < Malay dairy- 
on : see durian .] A genus of 
malvaceous trees, of which 
there are three species, na- 
tives of the Malay peninsula 
and adjoining islands. The 
durian, D. Zibethivux, the best- 
known species, Is a tall tree very 
commonly cultivated for its fruit, 
which is very large, with a thick 
hard rind and entirely covered 
with strong sharp spines. Not- 
withstanding its strong civet odor 
and somewhat terehinthinate fla- 
vor, it is regarded hy the natives 
as the most delicious of fruits. The 
custard-like pulp in which the 
large seeds are embedded is the 
Dunam (Duno Zibethi- I*!* eaten ; the seeds are also 
tuts). roasted and eaten , or pounded into 
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Hour. They may be used as vegetable ivory. It posseases 
very marked aphrodisiac qualities, 
durityt (du'ri-ti), n. [= F. duretS = It. duritd, 
duritade , duritate, < L. durita(U)s, hardness, < 
durus, hard: see dure, a.] 1. Hardness; firm- 
ness. 

As for irradiancy or sparkling, which is found in many 
gems, it is not discoverable in this ; for it cometh short of 
their compactnessc and durity. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., ii. 1. 

The ancients did burn their firmest stone, and even frag- 
ments of marble, which in time became almost marble 
again, at least of indissoluble durity . ns appenreth in the 
standing theatres. Sir H. Wotton, Elein. of Architecture. 

2. Hardness of mind; harshness; cruelty. 
Cocke mm . 

durjee (d6r'ie), n. [Also written dirgee , durzec, 
etc., repr. Hind, darzi, vernacularly darji, < 
Pers. darzi, a tailor.] In the East Indies, a 
native domestic tailor or seamster. 
durmast (der'm&at), n. [Origin uncertain.] A 
species of oak ( Quercus sesstU flora, or, according 
to some, Q. pubescem) so closely allied to the 
common oak ( Q . Eobur) as to be reckoned by 
some botanists only a variety of it. its wood is, 
however, darker, heavier, and more elastic, ami less easy 
to split or to breuk ; but it is comparatively easy to bend, 
and is therefore highly valued by the builder and the cabi- 
net-maker. 

dura 1 , dums (d6rn, dernz), n. [E. dial. (Corn- 
wall) durtty a door-post, gate-post, < Cora. dor a, 
door-post; cf. W. dor, dries, door: see door.] 
In mining , a “ sett ” of timbers in a mine. Bums 
is sometimes made singular and sometimes plural. (Pryee.) 
The term chiefly used at present, especially in the United 
States, is sett (which sec). 

dura* 2 , v. t. Sec dern*. 

duro (do'ro), n. [Bp.] The Spanish silver dol- 
lar, the p?.*so duro. See dollar . 
durometer (du-rotn ' e-ter), w . [< L. dvr us, hard, 
4- metriun , a measure.] An apparatus invent- 
ed by Behrens for testing the hardness of steel 
rails. It consists essentially of a small drill iltted with 
apparatus for measuring the amount of leed under a given 
pressure of the drill, and counting the turns of tins drill. 
The feed and work are considered to give relatively the 
hardness of the steel. 

duroust (du'rus), a. [< L. darns, hard: see 
dure, a.] Hard. 

They all of thorn vary much from their primitive ten- 
derness nnd bigness, and so become more durons. 

./. Smith, Solomon s Portraiture ol Old Age, p 186 

duroyt (du-roi'), n. [Hoc corduroy . ] Sam© as 
corduroy. 

Western (foods laid their share here also, ami several 
booths were tilled with Serges, Duroys, Druggets, Shal 
loons, Uautaloous, Devonshire Kersios, etc. 

Defoe, Tour through (treat Britain, I. 94. 

durra (dur'ji), n. [Also written dura, dour a, 
dourahy dora , dliura , dhourra , dhurra , etc., repr. 
Ar. dorra, durra , dora, Turk, don , millet; ef. 
Ar. dorra, Turk. Pors. Hind, durr, a pearl.] 
The Indian millet or Guinea corn, Sorghum ml - 
garc. See sorghum. 

The always scanty crop of douru fails away from tin* 
Nile. The Century, XXIX. CM 

durst (derst). A preterit of dare 1 . 
durukuli, w. See douromouli. 
dusack (uiVsak), n. [G. dusalc , also duseclc , tu- 
sack, disaky thiesaky Uszck, < Boh cm. textile, a 
short, broad, curved sword.] A rough eutlas 
in use in Germany in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. It is commonly represented as forged 
of a single piece, the lingers passing through an opening 
made at the end opposite the point, so that the grip con 
sista of a rounded and perhaps leather-covered part of the 
blade itself, it is said to have originated in Bohemia. 

duset, n. An obsolete spelling of deuce L 
dusb (dusli), r. [E. dial., < ME. dusshen , dusch- 
cn ; appar. orig. a var. of dasshen , dasche.n , dash : 
see dash. ] I, trans. To stri ke or push violently. 
LNow only prov. Eng.] 

Tiled dmshetl hym, thui dasshod hym, 

Tliei lussiied hym, thei lasslied hym, 

Thci pusahed hym, thei pnsshed hym. 

All Borowe thei suide that it seined liym. 

York Play*, p. 481. 

Mynours then mightely the inoldes did serchc, 
Ouortyniet the toures, & the tore walles 
All dxmhet Into the diohe, doll to btj-holde. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4770. 

n. intrans. To fall violently; dash down; 
move with violence. [Now only prov. Eng.] 

Such a dasande drede d melted to his herte 
That al falewit [fallowed | his face. 

Alliterative. Poem s (ed. Morris), ii. 1538. 
dusk (dusk), a. and n. [= E. dial . darkish (trans- 
posetl from dusk ) ; < early ME. dosk, dose , dcosk, 
deosCy dark ; not found in AS., but perhaps a sur- 
vival of the older form of AS. deorc , ME. deorc , 
derk, E. dark, which in its rhotacized form has 
no obvious connections, while deosc, dost:, dusk 
appears to be related to Norw. dusk, a drizzling 
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rain, Sw. dial, dusk, a slight shower, Sw. dusk , 
chilliness, raw 1 weather (> Norw. duska = Sw. 
dusk a as Dan. duskc, drizzle; Sw. duskig , misty, 
etc.), appar. orig. applied to dark, threaten- 
ing weather. LG. dusken , slumber, is not re- 
lated.] I. a. Dark; tending to darkness; dusky; 
shaded, either as to light or color ; shadowy ; 
Rwartliy. [Hare and poetical.] 

A pathless desert, dusk with horrid shades. 

Milton , P. R., i. 296. 

Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreathed. 

Milton, J\ R., iv. 76. 

As rich as moths from dusk cocoons. 

Tennyson, Princess, ii. 

II. a. 1. Partial darkness; an obscuring of 
light, especially of the light of day; a state 
between light and darkness ; twilight : as, the 
dusk of tho evening ; tho dusk of a denso forest. 

lie quits 

His door in darkness, nor till dusk returns. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, v. 
Prone to the lowest vale th’ aerial tribes 
DeseeiuJ : tin* tempest-loving raven senree 
Dares w r ing the dubious dusk. Thomson , Summer. 

Fortunately the dusk liad thrown a veil over us, and in 
the exquisite delicacy of the fading light we drifted slowly 
up the mysterious river. 

(\ M\ Stoddard, Maslmllah, p. K»l. 

2. Tendency to darkness of color ; swarthiness. 

Home sprinkled freckles on his face were seen, 

Whose dusk set otl' the whiteness of the skill. 

Dryden, Pal. ami Arc., ill 77. 

dusk (dusk), r. [< ME. dusken, earlier dosken , 
make dark, become dark; < dusk, «.] I. trans. 

1. To make dusky or dark ; obscure; make less 
luminous. 

After the sun is up, that shadow which dusketh the light 
of tiie moon must needs lx* under tin* earth. Holland. 

Essex, at all times his |Raleigh’s| rival, and never his 
friend, saw his own lustre dusked by the eminence of his 
interior. I. D' Israeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 266. 

2. To make dim. 

Which clothes a dirktiess of a forlctyn and a despised 
eldu liuddc dusked and derked. 

Chaucer, Boethius, 1. prose 1. 

The faithfulnes of a wife is not stained with deeeipt, 
not dusked with any dissembling 

.Sir'/’ Wilson. Art of Blietorir, p. 35. 

II. intrans. 1. To grow dark; begin to lose 
light, brightness, or whiteness. 

Dusken liiscyglini two, and faylleth breth. 

Chaucer, Knight.’* Tale, 1. 1948 

2. To cause a dusky appearance; produce a 
slightly ruffled or shadowed surface. 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ tin* wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 
Flowing down to Damelot 

Tennyson, Lady of Shulott, i. 

[Hare in all uses.] 

dusken (dus'kn), r. [< dusk 4- -caL] I. 'in- 
trans. To grow dusk; dim; become darker. 
[Karo.] 

] have known the male to sing almost uninteriuptedl> 
during the evenings of early siimniei, till twilight dusk- 
ened into dark. ban// 

II. trans. To make dark or obscure. [Karo.] 

The snyd epigntnie was mil vttcily detaced, but ouch 
darkened, or so lascd that it niyglit lie redd**, thought* that 
with some diltlrulty. A icofls, tr. of Thucydides tot. in.. 

duskily (dus'ki-ii), adr. With partial dark- 
ness; with a tendency to darkness or somhor- 
ness. 

The twilight deepened, the ragged battlements and the 
low broad oriels [of Haddoii Hall | glanced duskily from 
the foliage, the rooks wheeled and ihimoied in tin* glow- 
ing sky //. James, .// , Trans Sketches, p. 26. 

duskiness (dus'ki-nes), «. Incipient or partial 
darkness; a moderate degree of darkness or 
bhit'kiiess ; sliade. 

Time had somewhat sullied the colour of it with such a 
kind of duskiness, as we may observe in pictures that have 
hung in some smoky loom 

Port ms (trans.), p. 3 (Oxf., 1674). 

duskish (dus'kish), a. [< dusk 4* -Ls/D.] Mod- 
erately duHky; partially obscure; dark or 
blackish. 

Sight is not W'ell contented with sudden departments 
from one extream to another; therefore let them have 
rather a darkish tincture than an absolute black 

Sir II. Wotton , Klein, of Architecture. 

duskishly ( dus'kish-li), adv. ( Houdily ; darkly ; 
obscurely; dimly. 

The Comet appeared again to-night, but duskishhi. 

Prpys, Diary, TI. 195 

duskishness (dus'kish-nes), n. Duskiness; 
slight obscurity ; dimness. 

The harts use dictamus. The swallow* the liearlm cele- 
douia The weasell feimell seede, for the duskish nesse 
and bleat whueusc of her eyes. 

Benvenuto, Passengers' Dialogues (1612). 
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The divers colours and the tinctures fair, 

Which In this various vesture changes write 
Of light, of duskishnesse. 

Dr. II. More, l’sychozoia, i. 22. 

dusky (dus'ki), a. [< dusk + -//L] 1. Bather 
dark : obscure ; not luminous ; dim : as, a dusky 
valley. 

Here dies the dusky torch of Mortimer, 

Chok'd with ambition oi the meaner sort. 

Shak ., 1 Heu. VI., ii. 5. 

He | Dante] is the very mini who has heard the torment- 
ed spirits crying out for tin* second death, who lias rend 
the dusky characters on the portal with in which there is 
no hope. Macaulay, Milton, 

Memorial shapes of saint and sage, 

That pave with splendor the Past's dusky aisles. 

Lmerll , Under the Willows. 

2. Rather black; dark-colored; fuscouR; not 
light, or bright : as, a dusky brown ; the dusky 
wings of some insects. 

I will take some savage woman, she shall rear my dusky 
race. Tennyson, Locksiey Hall. 

A smile gleams o'er Lis dusky brow. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone, i. 

Here were the squalor nnd the glitter of the Orient - 
tiie solemn dusky faces that look out on Lite reader from 
the pages of the Arabian Nights. 

T. II. Aldrich, Ponknpog to PeBtli, p. 20T. 

3. Hence, figuratively, gloomy ; sad. [Rare.] 

While ho continues In life, this dusky scene of horrour, 
this melancholy pi os pent of iinal perdition will frequent- 
1> occur to Ins fancy. Bentley, Sermons. 

Dusky duck. See dark. 

Dussumiera (dus-u-me'rlt), w. [NL. (Cuviei 
and Valenciennes’ 1847 ; also Jlussmnicria ) ; 
named for tho traveler Dussumicr.'] A genus of 
fishes, in some systems made type of a family 
Ihissumicndu'. 

dussumierid (duH-u-me'rid), w. A fish of tho 

f a i r i i 1 y / > uss a m t endo’. 

Dussumieridae (dus-u-me'ri-ile), w. pi. [NL., 

< Jhtssundera 4- -tda .) A familv of malacop- 
terygiau fishes, represented by the gomiR l)us- 
sunnera. It is elowlv related to the family ClutM'idir, 
but the abdomen lmoundcd and the ribs are not connected 
with a median h\stem ol scales. Tin* species are few in 
number; one ( Dussumiera teres) is an inhabitant of the 
eastern coast of the l nited States. 

Dussumierina (diiH"u-me-rrnji), n. pi. [NJi., 

< Dussumtcra 4* -///(/-. ] In Gimther^s system, 
the fourth grou]) of (InpraUv, with the mouth 
anterior and lateral, tho uppor jaw not overlap- 
ping the lower, and the abdomen neither cari- 
nate nor serrate, nnd without an osseous gular 
plate. The group corresponds to tho family 
])ussunncriihv. 

dust 1 (dust), n. [X ME. dust, doust , < AS. dust 
((•rig. dust) = OFrios. dust = MJjG. LG. dust 
(> ti. dust), dust, = 1). didst , imml-dust, = Icol. 
dust, dust, =r Norw. dust, dust., fine particles, 
= Dan. dyst, fine Hour or meal; allied proh. 
to Ollfi. tuuist, dunist, dunst , incut Ii, storm, 
Mll(J.G.daa.s7, vapor, fine dust, = Sw. and Dan. 
dunst, steam, vapor; and to Goth. 1 1 awns, odor; 
all pro!), ult. from a, root repr. by Skt. i/ dhrans 
or dhvas, fall to dust, perish, vanish, in pp. 
dheus-tu (= E. dus-t), bestrewn, covered over, 
esp. with dust.] 1. Earth or other matter in 
tine dry particles, so attenuated that they cun 
he raised and carried by the wind; finely com- 
minuted or powdered matter: as, clouds of dust 
obscure the sky. 

Titan the dnste ami tin* powder so grot c that vn 

net lie own myght knowc a-nothci, nc noon lie a-lxxh* bis 
fclowc. Medial E. K. 1’. S.), ii 201. 

The ostrich, which h avctli lur eggs in the earth, amt 
warmeth tli«*m in dust .Job \x\ix. 13, 14. 

2. A collection or cloud of powdered mutter in 
the air; an assemblage or muss of line particles 
carried by the wind: *is, the trampling of the 
animals raised a great dust ; to take the dusf 
of a carriage going in advance. 

B\ n axon <*t tin* abundance of hih horses their dust hIihII 
eovirtliei. Ezek. xwi Jo 

Hence — 3. < 'on fusion, obscurity, or entangle- 
ment of contrary opinions or desires; embroil- 
ment ; discord: as, to raise a dust .ihout. an af- 
front ; to kick up a dust. See phrases below, 
(treat contest follow*, and much learned dust 
Involves tiie combatants , each < homing truth, 

And truth dim homing both Cowper, Task, ill. 161. 

4. A small quantity of any powdered Hiibstanee 
sprinkled over something: used chiefly in cook- 
cry: as, give it a dust of ground spine. — 5. 
Crude matter regarded as consisting of sepa- 
rate particles; elementary substance. 

Man} |a da> ! hade l lx* ded cV to dust roted, 

Nuddc it be (Joddes glace «V help ot that best. 

WUUam of Pain ne (K. K. T. S.), 1. 4124. 
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Du*t thou art. and unto dust shalt thou return. 

Gen. iii. 19. 

My flesh is clothed with worms and clods of dust. . . . 
Tor now shall 1 sleep in the dust. Job vii. 5, 21. 

Fair brows 
That long ago were dust. 

Bryant, Flood of Years. 

Hence — 0f. A dead body, or one of the atoms 
that compose it ; remains. 

The bodies of the saints, what part of the earth or sea 
soever holds their dusts , shall not. he detained iii prison 
when Christ calls for them. . . . Not a dust, not a hone, 
can be denied. Urn. T. Adams , Works, 11. 100. 

Horoafter if one Dust of Me 
Mix’d with another’s .Substance be, 

'Twill leaven that whole Lump with love of Thee. 

Cowley , The Mistress, All over Love 

7. A low condition, as if prone on tho ground. 

lie raisoth up the poor out of the dust. 1 Sum. ii. 8. 

8. Rubbish; ashes and other refuse. [Eng.] 

llut when the parish dustman came, 
liiB rubbish to withdraw, 
lie found more dust within the heap 
Than he contracted lor! Hood , Tim Turpin. 

A string of carts full of miscellaneous street and house 
rubbish, all called here | London | by the general name of 
dust. New York Tribune, Sept, 9, 1879. 

9. Gold-dust; lienee, money; cash. See phrases 
below. [Slang.] — 10. Same ns tin fit-brand.— Cos- 
mic dust. See cosmic. Down with the (his, your) 

dUSt, pay or deliver the money at once. 

The abbot down with his dust ; and, glad he had es- 
caped so, retained to heading, its somewhat lighter in 
purse, so much more merry in heart than when lie came 
thence. Fuller, Ch. Hist., II. 218. 

Limb. I’ll settle two hundred a year upon thee. . . . 

Aldo. before George, son Limhcrtiam, yon’l spoil all, 
if you underbid so. Come, down with your dust, man ; 
what, Bhow u base mind when u fair Lady s in question ! 

Jhgdeu , Limherliam, ii. L 

Come, fifty pounds here ; down with your dust. 

O'Keefe, Fontainebleau, ii. .1. 

Dust and ashes. See ash".— Founders' duBt. See 
Jonnder". Metallic dust, powdered oxhls or tilings of 
metals, used for giving a metallic luster to wall-papers, 
lacquered ware, etc The metal-powders are washed, 
treated with chemicals, and heated, to obtain a variety of 
colors.— To beat the dust. See bean. — To bite the 
dUBt. Seo bite. To kick Up a dust, to make u low; 
cause tumult or uproar {Golloq. | To make one take 
the dust, in driving , to pass one on the road so as to 
throw tho dust back towuid him; I teat one in nrnee.— TO 
ralBO a dust, (a) To cause a cloud of dust to rise, as a 
fast-driven carriage, a gust of wind, etc. (5) To make eon- 
fusion or disturbance; get. up a dispute; create discord 
or angry discussion. It’olloq. 1 

The Bishop saw there was small reason to raise such a 
dust out of a few indiscreet words. 

///>. 1 locket, Abp. Williams, II. 01. 

By tho help of theso |men), they were able in raise a 
dust and make a noise; to form a party, and set, them- 
selves at. the head of it. lip. Atterhury, Sermons, l. iii. 

To throw dust in or into one’B eyes, to mislead, con- 
fuse, or dupe one. 

TIiIn Is certainly the dust of Gold which you have thrown 
in the gooil Man s Kyts. Dryden , Spanish Friar, iii. 1. 

dust 1 (dust), v. t. [ < ME. dusten, intr., rise as 
dust, ss led. dusta = Norw. dusta, tr M dust, 
sprinkle with dust, = Dan. dyste, sprinkle ; from 
tho noun.] 1. To free from dust ; brush, wipe, 
or sweep away dust, from: as, to dust a table, 
floor, or room. 

Ixit mo dust yo’ a hit, William. Yo’ve been leaning 
against some whitewash, a’U l»e hound. 

Mrs. Haskell, Sylvia’s 1 .overs, xiv. 

2. To sprinkle with dust, or with something 
in tho form of dust: as, to dust a cake with 
flno sugar; to dust a surface with white or 
yellow. 

Especially in one of those stand-stills of the air that fore- 
bode u change of weather, the sky is dusted with motes of 
fire of which the summer-watcher never dreamed. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 52. 

Insects in seeking tho yaetar would get dusted with pol- 
len, and would certainly often transport it from one flower 
to another. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 95. 

To dUSt one, to make one take the dust (which see, under 
dust , /!.).— To dust one’s Jacket, to give one a drubbing ; 
beat one as if for freeing him from dust, or so as to raise 
a dust. 

dust 2 (dust), v. [< ME. d us ten, dr s ten, throw, 
hurl, intr. rush, comp, adusten , throw (a differ- 
ent word from dusshnt, throw down, dash: see 
hush ) , appar. of Brand, origin: < Icol. dusta , 
beat; cf. dustrra, tilt, tight (llaldorsen, Cloas- 
by), dust, a blow (Ilaldorsen), = Sw. dustx=D an. 
dyst, a tilt, bout, fight, = ML( i. dust ( zdust , sust), 
a tilt, a dance. I’rob. allied to douse”, beat (see 
douse'*). Hitherto confused by a natural figure 
with dust 1 , from which, in def. I., -, and II., 
it cannot now be entirely separated. It is 

S ossible that the two words are ult. connected. 

f. Gr. Koviuv , tr. cover with dust, intr. run (as 
horses or men), or march (as an army), making 


An engel duste hit u swuch dunt that hit bigon to el 
eren. Leyend of lit. Katherine , 1. 20 
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a dust in the act, i. e., ‘dust.’] I.t trans . 1. 
To throw; hurl. 

This milde meiden . . . toe [took] him hi the ateliche 
(grisly] top, ant hef him up ant duste him adunriht (down- 
right) to tlier ithe] eorthe. ^ , 

St. Mary here te (ed. Cockayne), p. 12. 

He iss Godd self, that duste death under him. 

Legend of St. Katherine, 1. 1093. 

2. To strike ; beat. 

> elat- 
. 2025. 

Observe, my English gentleman, that blowes have a won- 
derful! prerogative in the feminine sex; . . . if . . . she 
he good, to dust her often hath in it a singular . . . ver- 
tue. Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues (1012). 

II. intrans . To run; leave hastily ; scuttle; 
get out: as, to get up and dust; come, dust out 
of hero. [Colloq. or slang.] 

Vrgan lepe vnfaiu 

Ouer the bregge | bridge] he dcste. 

Sir TrUtrem , iii. 0 (M instrelsy, ed. Scott, V.). 

dust-ball (dust'b&l), n. A disease in horses in 
which a ball is sometimes formed in tho intes- 
tinal canal, owing to over-feeding with the dust 
of corn or barley, its presence is indicated by n ling* 

f ;ard countenance, a distressed eye, a distended belly, and 
lurried respiration. 

dust-bin (dust'bin), n. A covered receptacle 
for the accumulated dust, ashes, and rubbish 
of a dwelling, usually placed in a cellar or in a 
yard. [Eng.] 

Villages, with their rows of hovels sandwiched in be- 
tween rows of dustbins. Contemporary llev., LII. 128. 

dust-brand (dust 'brand), n. Smut. Also dust. 
dust-brush (dust/brush), w. A brush made of 
leathers, fine bristles, tissue-paper, or tho like, 
for removing dust, as from furniture, walls, 
framed pictures, etc. 

dust-cart (dust/kart), n. A cart for convoying 
dust, refuse, and rubbish from the streets. 
[Eng.] 

dust-chamber (dust' chain "hbr), n. An in- 
closed flue or chamber filled with deflectors, in 
which the products of combustion from an ore- 
roasting furnace are allowed to settle, the 
heavier and more valuable portions being left 
in the dust-cliamher, and the volatile portions 
passing out through the chimney or other es- 
cape. 

dust-collar (dust/koDiir), V. A grooved ring 
or flange placed between the hub of a wheel 
and the journal, to hold a dust-guard and keep 
the axle-box clean. 

duster (dus'tor), n. 1. One who dusts. — 2. 
That which is used in dusting or removing 
dust, as a piece of cloth or a brush. A kind of 
cloth especially for use in tile form of dusters is made of 
cotton, or ot linen and cotton, generally twilled, woven 
plain or with a cheeked pattern, and sold by tho yard, 
and also in separate squares, like handkerchiefs. 

We were taught to play the good housewife in the kitch- 
en and the pantry, and wore well instructed in the con- 
duct of the broom and the duster. 

Watts, Education of Children and Youth, § viii. 

3. A fine sieve. — 4. A machine for sifting 
dry poisons upon plants, to destroy insects. 
E. 7/. Knight. — 5. A light overcoat or 'wrap 
worn to protect the clothing from dust, espe- 
cially in traveling. 

With February came tho Carnival. . . . Hawthorne 
. . . accepted i<« liberties . . . with great good humor. 
He used to stroll along the streets, with u linen duster 
over liia black coat. 

J. Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne, II. v. 

Set dUBter, a long broom, hearth-brusli, or any dusting- 
brush. 

dust-guard (dust'giird). w. A thin piece of 
wood, leather, or fabric fitted to a journal-box 
to exclude dust from the axle and bearings, and 
to prevent the escape of the oil and waste from 
the box. 

The dust -guard is made of sycamore wood, and is either 
in one or two parts. Engineer, LXV. 297. 

dust-hole (dust'hol), n. A dust-bin. 

Our dusthole ain’t been hcuiptied this week, so all the 
stuff is running into the sile. 

Quoted in First Year of a Silken Jieign, p. 80. 

dustiness (dus'ti-nes), n. The state of being 
dusty. 

dusting-colors (dus ' ting-kul " orz), n. pi. In 
printing , colors in the form of powder, made to 
i>e spread or dusted over an impression in ad- 
hesive varnish. Ultramarine blue ami gold bronzes 
are common dusting-colors, and by this treatment show 
greater depth or brilliancy of color than when mixed with 
tho varnish as a printing-ink. 

dustless (dust'les), a. [< dust f + -less.'] Free 
from dust. 

A dustle ss path led to the door. 

L. Wallace, Ben Hur, p. 177. 
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dust-louse (dust 'lous), n. An insect of the 
genus Psocu8 or family Psocidcs. 

dustman (dust'man), ».; pi. dustmen (-men). 
1. One whose employment is the removal of 
dust, rubbish, or garbage. — 2. The genius of 
sleep in popular sayings and folklore: so 
named because the winking and eye-rubbing 
of a sleepy child are as if he had dust in his 
eyes.— Running or flying dustman, a man who re- 
moved dust from dust-holes, without license, for the sake 
of what he could pick out of it. [Eug.] 

At Marlborough Street one day early in November, 
1837, two of the once celebrated fraternity known as “fly- 
ing dustmen " were charged with having emptied a dust- 
hole in Frith Street, without leave or licence of the con- 
tractor. Quoted in First Year of a Silken Jieign, pp. 78, 79. 

dustoori (dus-tfi'ri), n. Same as dasturi. 

dust-pan (dust'pan), n. A utensil for collect- 
ing and removing dust brushed from the floor, 
furniture, etc. 

dust-pointf (dust'point), n. An old rural game, 
probably the sarno as push-pin. 

We to nine holes fall, 

At dust-point, or at quoits. 

Drayton, Muse’s Elysium, vi. 

Then let him be more manly ; for he looks 
Like a great school-boy (hat had been blown up 
Last night at dust-point. 

Beau, and Ft., Captain, ill. 3. 

dust-prig (dust 'prig), n. A dust-hole thief; 
one who filched from dust-bins. [Eng.] 

'The days of “ dusting on the sly " seem to be rapidly 
passing away. The transportation of the renowned Bob 
Bonner, first of dust-prigs, added to tho great fall in 
breeze, have caused this consummation. 

Quoted in First Yeai of a Silken Deign, p. 79. 

dust-prigging (dust 'prigging), n. Filching or 
stealing from dust-bins. [Eng.] 

Iu the palmy days of dust-prigging, linen] fearlessly en- 
countered the perils of Totliill Fields and the treadmill 
in pursuit of their unlawful vocation. 

Quoted in First Year of a Silken Deign, p. 79. 

dust-shot (dust/shot), n. The smallest size of 
shot. Also called mustard-seed . 

Mustard-seed or dust-shot, as it, Is variously called. 

Coves. 

dust-storm (dust'storm), w. A storm of wind 
which raises douse masses of dust into tho air, 
as on oue of the groat deserts of Africa or Asia. 

dustuck, dustuk (dus'tuk), w. [Anglo-lnd., < 
Hind, dastnlc, a passport, permit, < Ilind. dost, 
< Pors. dust, tho hand.] In India, a customs 
permit. 

Mir Jaflr pledged himself to permit all goods of every 
kind and sort to be curried dutyfree, under the company’s 
dustuck. J. T. Wheeler, Short Hist. India, p. 295. 

dust- whirl (dust/hwerl), n. A whirl of dust, 
made by an eddy of wind. 

In defining this phenomenon [the whirlwind] it will he 
best perhaps that you should be asked to recall the occur- 
rence, on any warm day, of the formation of a dust-whirl 
as it suddenly bursts upon you in the open street. 

Jour. Franklin Jnst., CXXI. 247. 

dusty (dus'ti), a. [< ME. dusty, dusti , < AS. 
dystig, dusty, < dust, dust : see dust 1 and -yl.] 

1. Filled, covered, or sprinkled with dust: re- 
duced to dust ; clouded with dust : as, a dusty 
road; dusty matter; dusty windows. 

All our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Shah., Macbeth, v. 6. 

The house thro’ all the level shines, 
Close-latticed to the brooding heat. 

And silent in its dusty vines. 

Tennyson, Mariana in tho South. 

Nothing ever gave me sueh a poignant sense of death 
and dusty oblivion us those crumbling tombs overshadow- 
ing the clamorous and turbulent life on the hillside. 

T. U. Aldrich, Ponknpog to Festh, p. 245. 

2. Like dust; of the hue of dust; clouded: as, a 
dusty white or rod. — 3. Covered with minute, 
dust-like scales, as the wings of a butterfly. 
Westwood. 

dusty-foot (dus'ti-fut.), n. Same as piepoudre. 

dusty -miller (dus'ti-mil'^r), n. 1 . The auricu- 
la, Primula Auricula: so called from the white 
mealiness upon the leaves. — 2. The Scnvcio 
Cineraria , a common cultivated foliage-plant 
which is covered with white tomentum. 

Dutch (duch), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also 
Dutch c, Doutche , Duehe; < ME. lhitche, Duche 
(Hollandish or German), < MD. duytsch (OD. 
dictisc ), I), duitsch , Dutch, Hollandish ( noog - 
duitsch, High Dutch, German), = MLG. dtidesch , 
LG. dudeskz=:OS. th i udisk = OHG . diutisk , MHG. 
diutiseh , diutsch , diusch, tiutisch , tintsch, tiusch , 
MG. dudesch , dutisrh , tutiseh, G. deutseh , until re- 
cently also teutsch, = Ieel. Thjjthverskr , thyth- 
erskr , thyeskr (perverted forms), later and mod. 
Icel. thyzkr s= Sw. tysk ss Dan. tydsk (the Scand. 
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forms after G.) (ML. theodiseus , theoUsem , first 
in the 9th century), German. Teutonic, lit. be- 
longing to the people, popular, national (sup- 
posed to have been first applied to the i popular ’ 
or national language, German, in distinction 
from the literary and church language, Latin, 
and from the neighboring Romance tongues), 
being orig. = Goth. * ihiudisks (in adv. thiudisko , 
translating Gr. iOviKog, adv. of i&vncdg, national, 
also foreign, gentile) = AH. th codisc, n., a lan- 
guage, < Goth, thiiula = AS. ihedd = OS. thiod, 
thioda , thcoda = OFries. thiade = OD. diet = 
OHG. diota, diot, MHG. diet, people, = Icel. 
thjodh , nation, = Lott, tauta, people, nation, = 
Lith. tauta, country, = Ir. tuath , people, =Oscan 
touto, people (cf. meddix tuticus (Livy), tho chief 
magistrate of the Campanian towns: meddix , 
medix , a magistrate) ; cf. Skt. y/ tu , grow, be 
strong. This noun (Goth, thiuda , OHG. diot, 
etc.) appears in several proper names, as in 
AS. Theodrtc , G. Dietrich , D. Dierrijk , whence E. 
Derrick , giving name to the mechanical con- 
trivance so called : see derrick. The word Dutch 
oarae into E. directly from the MD., but it is 
also partly due to tho G. form.] I. a. 1. Of or 
pertaining to the Toutonic or German race, in- 
cluding the Low Gorman (Low Dutch) and the 
High German (High Dutch). See II. Specifi- 
cally — 2. Of or pertaining to the Low Gormans 
or to their language, particularly to tho inhabi- 
tants of Holland; Hollandish; Netherlandish: 
formerly called specifically Low Dutch. 

Light pretexts drew me ; sometimes a Dutch love 

For tulips. Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 

The word Dutch iu this sense came to have in several 
phrases an opprobrious or humorous application, perhaps 
■due in part to the animosity engendered by the long and 
severe contest for the supremacy of the seas waged by Eng- 
land and the Netherlands in the seventeenth century. See 
Dutch auction, courage, defense, etc. 

3. Of or pertaining to the High Germans or 
to their language: formerly called specifically 
High Dutch.— Dutch auction, an auction at which the 
auctioneer starts with a high price, and coineH down till 
he meets with a bidder; a mock auction.— Dutch bar- 
gain. See bargain. — Dutch bricks. See brick-. — Dutch 
cheese. See ch ecse i . — Dutch Clover. See 1 1 . , 7.— Dutch 
collar, a horse-eollar.— Dutch concert. See concert . - 
Dutch courage, artillciai courage ; boldness inspired by 
intoxicating spirits. 

Pull away at the usquebaugh, man, and swallow Dutch 
courage, since thine English is oozed away. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho, xi. 
Dutch COUSins, intimate friends : a humorous perversion 
of german cousins or cousins german. — Dutch defense, 
& sham defense. 

I am afraid Mr. Jones maintained a kind of Dutch de- 
fence, and treacherously delivered up the garrison without 
duly weighing his allcgiauce to the fair Sophia. 

Kidding , Tom Jones, ix. 6. 

Dutch foil. Sec foil ! . — Dutch gleek, drink : a jocular 
allusion to the game of gleek : as if tippling were the 
favorite game of Dutchmen. Nares. 

Nor could be partaker of any of the good cheer, except 
it were the liquid part of it, which they call Dutch gleek, 
where he plaied his cards so well, ami vied and revied so 
often, that he had scarce an eye to see withal. 

Gagton, Notes on lion Quixote, p. 90. 

Dutch gold. See Dutch rnetal. — Dutch lace, a thick and 
not very open lace, like a coarse Valenciennes lace, made in 
the Netherlands, generally by the peasants.— Dutch leaf. 
■See Dutch metal . — Dutch liquid (so named because first 
made by an association of Dutch chemists), a thin, oily li- 
quid, insoluble in water, having a pleasant, sweetish smell 
and taste. It is a definite compound, ethylene diclilornl 
(CjjH^Cly), formed by mixing ethylene or olefiant gas ami 
chTonn. It also occurs as a by-product in the manufac- 
ture of chloral. — Dutch metal, one of the alloys used as 
a cheap imitation of gold, and sold iu tho form of leaves, 
-called Dutch leaf or leaf-gold. It is a kind of brass, con- 
taining 11 parts of copper to 2 of zinc, and is one of the 
most malleable of alloys. It is cast in tliin plates ami then 
rolled, and afterward beaten into very thin leaves. It is 
used in bookbinding.— Dutch myrtle, oven, pink. see 
tho nouns.— Dutch pins. See pin . — Dutch roller, ruBh. 
See the nouns.— Dutch school, the name applied to a 
peculiar stylo of painting which attained its highest de- 
velopment in the Netherlands, characterized by the se- 
lection ut subjects of a low or commonplace character, as 
boors drinking, butchers’ shops, the materials of the lard- 
er, etc., but raised to the highest popularity by admirable 
imitation and general perfection of execution. Rein- 
brandt, Brouwer, Ostade, and Jan Steen are among tin* 
best-known masters of this peculiar school. — Dutch 
Syrup. See the extract. 

A kind of syrup called colonial -syrup or Dutch -syrup is 
brought into commerce from those colonics where sugar 
is manufactured from sugar-cane. 

Tha using, Beer (trails.), p. 217. 
Dutch talent ( naut any piece of nautical work which, 
while it may answer the purfiose, and even show a certain 
ingenuity, is not done in clever, shipshape style: defined 
by sailors as “main strength ami stupidity.”— Dutch tile. 
See tile.— Dutch White. See white. - Dutch Wife, an 
open frame of ratan or cane, used in hot weather in the 
Dutch East Indies and other tropical countries to rest 
the arms and legs upon while in bed. —To talk like a 
Dutch unde, to talk with great but kindly severity and 
directness, as if with the authority and unsparing frank* 
of an uncle from whom oue has expectations. 
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Milverton . . . began reasoning with the boys, talking 
to thorn like a Dutch uncle (I wonder what that expression 
means) about their cruelty. 

Helps, Animals and their Masters, p. 131. 

II. «. 1. Tho Teutonic or Germanic race; 
tho Gorman peoples generally: used as a plu- 
ral. Specifically — 2. The Low Germans, par- 
ticularly the people of Holland, or the kingdom 
of the Netherlatids; the Dutchmen; the Hol- 
landers: called specifically tho Low Dutch: used 
as a plural. — 3. Tho High Germans; the in- 
habitants of Germany; the Germans: formerly 
called specifically the High Dutch : used as a 
plural. 

Germany is slandered to have Bent none to this war (tlic 
CrusadesJ at this first voyage; and that other pilgrims, 
passing through that country, were* mocked by tho Dutch, 
ami called tools for their pains. Fuller. 

4f. The Teutonic or Germanic language, in- 
cluding all its forms. Hoe 5, G. — 5. The lan- 
guage spoken in the Netherlands; the llolland- 
ish language (which differs very slightly from 
the Flemish, spoken in parts of the adjoining 
kingdom of Belgium) : called distinctively Low 
Dutch . — 6. The language spoken by the Ger- 
mans; German; High German: formerly, and 
still occasionally (as in the United States, espe- 
cially where the two races are mingled), called 
distinctively High Dutch. — 7f. Tho common 
white clover, Trifolium repens: an abbreviation 
of Dutch clover. — 8. \l. c. j A kind of linen tape. 
—Pennsylvania Dutch, a mixed dialect, consisting of 
German intermingled with English, spoken by the de- 
scendants of the original German settlers of Pennsylvania. 
— To boat the Dutch, to he very strange or surprising ; 
excel anything before known or heard of: said of a state- 
ment, an occurrence, ete., usually in the form “That beats 
the Dutch." (Colloq., northern U. 8.) 

dutch (duch), v. t. [Tlmt is, to treat in Dutch 
fashion: in allusion to the fact that quills wore 
first so prepared in Holland; < Dutch , a.] To 
clarify ana harden by immersing in heated 
sand, as goose-quills. 

dutchesst, n. An obsolete spelling of duchess. 

Dutchman (duch'mau), ?/.; pi. Dutchmen (-men). 

1. A member of the Dutch race; a Hollander: 
in the United States often locally applied to 
Gormans, and sometimes to Scandinavians. 

The Dutch man who sold him this Vessel told him with- 
al that the Government did not allow any such dealings 
with the English, tho they might wink at. it. 

Dumpier , Voyages, II. i. 111. 

2. [L c.] A wooden block or wedge used to hide 
tho opening in a badly mado joint..— Flying Dutch- 
man. (a) A legendary Dutch captan who for Home hei- 
nous offense was condemned to sail the sea, heating against 
head-winds, till the day of judgment. U'gends differ as 
to the nature of his offense. According to one, a murder 
was committed on Imaid his ship; according to another, 
the captain swore a profane oath that lie would weather 
the Gape of Good Hope, though it took him till the last 
day. It Is said that lie sometimes hails vessels with the 
request that they will take letters home for him. ( h ) The 
ship commanded by this captain. Harry Dutchman, 
the hooded crow, Corrus cor nix. | Local, Eng. | 

Dutchman’ s-breeches (duch 'manz-brieh^ez), 
it. Tlio plant Diccntra C unit tar ia: so called 
from its broadly two-spuirod flowers. [U. S.] 

Dutchman’s-laudanum (duch ' manz - la “ do- 
num); n. Bullhoof, the flowers of "which are 
used in Jamaica as a narcotic. 

Dutchman’s-pipe (duch 'manz- pip w. The 

E lant Artstolochia Stpho , a climber with broad 
andsomo foliage: so called from the shape 
of the flowers. Heo cut under Jristolochia. 
[U. S.] 

dutchyt, w. An obsolete spelling of duchy. 
duteous (dtVto-us), a. [< duty 4* -<>us ( of. beau- 
teous, < beauty + -oks).] 1. Dutiful; obedient; 
subservient. [Karo.] 

As duteous to the vices of thy mistress 
As badness would desire. Shak., Lear, iv. C. 

A duteous daughter and a sister kind. 

Dryden, On a Lady who Died at Bath 

2. Pertaining t o or required by duty. [Rare.] 

With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 

With mine own breath release alJ duteous oaths. 

Shak., Rich. 11 , iv. 1 

My ways and wishes, looks and thoughts, she knows. 
And duteous care by close attention shows 

f'ruhbe , Works, V. r.*j. 

duteously (du'to-us-li), adv. In a duteous man- 
ner. 

duteousness (du'to-us-nes), n. Tho quality of 
being duteous. 

If piety goes before, whatever duteousness or observance 
comes utterwards, it cannot easily he amiss. 

Jer. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, ill. 5 

dutiable (du'ti-a-bl), a. [< duty 4* -able.'] Sub- 
ject to a customs duty: as, dutiable goods, 
dutied (du'tid), a. [(dutv 4- -cfA\] Hubjected 
to duties or customs, [u. S., and rare.] 


duty • 

Breadstuff is dutied so high in the market of Great 
Britain as in times of plenty to exclude It, and this is done 
from the desire to favor her own farmers. 

Ames, Works, II. 13. 
dutiful (du'ti-ffcl), a. [< duty + -ful."] 1. Per- 
forming the duties required by social or legal 
obligations; obedient; submissive to natural 
or legal superiors ; obediently respectful : as, a 
dutiful sou or daughter; a dutiful ward or ser- 
vant; a dutiful subject. 

The Queen being gone, Urn King said, I confess she hath 
been to me the most dutiful and loving Wife that ever 
Prince had. Baker, Chronicles, p. 27(1. 

Though never exceptionally dutiful in his filial rela- 
tions, he had a genuine fondness for tho author of his 
being. J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 187. 

2. Expressive of a sense of duty; showing 
compliant respect; required by duty : as, duti- 
ful attentions. 

There would Bhe kiss the ground, and thank the trees, 
bleBS tho air, ami do dutiful reverence to every thing she 
thought did accompany her at their first meeting. 

Sir F. Sidney, 

Surely If we have unto those laws that dutiful regard 
which their dignity doth require, it will not greatly need 
that we should be exhorted to live in obedience unto them. 

Hooker, Eceles. Polity, lii. 9. 

dutifully (du'ti-ffll-i), adv. In a dutiful man- 
ner; with regard to duty; obediently; submis- 
sively. 

I advised him to persevere in dutifully bearing with his 
mother’s ill humour. A nccdotes of Bp. Watson, I. 867. 

dutifulness (du'ti-ftil-nes), n. Tho quality of 
being dutiful ; submission to just authority ; 
habitual performance of duty. 

At Ids | the Earl of Essex’s) landing, Bryan MacPhctym 
welcom’d him, tendering unto him all maimer of Dutiful- 
ness and Service. Baker, Chronicles, p. 350. 

Piety or dutifulness to parents was a most popular vir- 
tue among the Romans. Dryden. 

duty (du'ti), n.; pi. duties (-tiz). [Early mod. 

E. also tin tic, duvtic, dewty , dew tic , \ ME. dude, 
due tec , deutc, dcwtcc , etc., < due, dctoc , due, 4* 
-tv, - ty , formed after such words as bewte , beau- 
ty, etc.: see due l and -ty.] 1. Obligatory ser- 

vice ; that which ought to be done ; that which 
one is bound by natural, moral, or legal obliga- 
tion to do or perform. 

It doth not stand with the duty which we owe to our 
heavenly Father, that to the ordinances of our mother the 
Ghurch we should show ourselves disobedient. 

Hooker, Eceles. Polity, ill. 9 . 

Take care tlmt your expressions be prudent and safe, 
consisting with thy other duties. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 664. 

In tho middle ages fealty to a feudal lord was accounted 
a duty , and the assertion of personal freedom a crime. 

II. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 266. 

2. Tho obligation to do something; the bind- 
ing or obligatory force of that which is morally 
right : as, when duty calls, one must obey. 

For the parents iniurie was reuenged, and the duelie of 
nature performed or satisfied by the eliilde. 

Vuttenham, Arte of Eng. l’ocsie, p. 188. 

I taught my wife her duty, made her see 
What it behoved her see and Bay and do, 

Feel in her heart and with her tongue declare. 

Browning, Ring and Book, I. 227. 

O bard, when love and duty clash ! 

Tennyson, Princess, il. 

It is asserted that wo are so constituted that the notion 
of duty furnishes in itself a natural motive of action of 
the highest order, and wholly distinct from all the refine* 
meats and modifications of self interest. 

Lecky, Kurop. Morals, I. 189. 

Duty to one’s countrymen and fellow-citizens, which is 
the social Instinct guided by reason, is in all healthy com- 
munities the one thing sacred and supreme. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 69. 

3. Due obedience; submission; compliant or 
obedient service. 

Every subject’s duty is the king's, but every subject's 
Ron l is liis own. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 

4 . A feeling of obligation, or an act manifest- 
ing such feeling ; an expression of submissive 
deference or respectful consideration. [Ar- 
chaic or prov. Eng.] 

They both attone 
Did dewty to their Lady, as became 

Spenser, F. Q., II. ix. 28. 

There also did the Gurporutton of Dover and the Earl 
of \\ inchclseu do their duties to him, in like sort. 

England's Joy ( Alber s Eng. Garner. 1. 27). 

I inu^t entreat >011 to take a ptomisc that you shall 
have the first feopyj lor a testimony of that duty which I 
owe to your low. Donne, letters, xiv. 

Hr craved so for news of Sylvia, . . . even though lfc 
was only that who sent her duty to him. 

Mis. ( iaskcll , Sylvia’s Lovers, xix. 

6. Any requisite procedure, service, business, 
or office; that which one ought to do; particu- 
larly, any stated service or function : as, the 
duties of one’s station in life ; to go or bo on 
duty; the regiment did duty in Flanders. 
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Fear God, and keep hit commandments: for this Is the 
whole duty of man. Eccl. xii. 18. 

To employ him on the hardest and most imperative 
duty . Ballam. 

6. In mech., the number of foot-pounds of work 
done per bushel or per hundredweight of fuel 
consumed: as, the duty of a steam-engine. — 
7f. That which is duo; an obligation; com- 
pensation ; dues. 

And right as Judas hadde purses smale 
And was a thcef, right nwiche a theef was he, 

His master hadde but half his duetee. 

Chaucer , Friar’s Tale, 1. 6934. 

They neither regarded to sette him to schole, nor while 
he was at schoole to paie his schoolemaister's duetie. 

J. Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 369. 

The man shall give unto the woman u ring, laying the 
same upon the book, with the accustomed duty to the 
Priest and Clerk. Rubric in Marriage (1561!). 

Do thy duty, and have thy duty. Shak., T. of the 8., iv. 1. 

8. «A tax or impost r excise or customs dues ; the 
sum of money levied bv a government upon cer- 
tain articles, specifically on articles imported or 
exported: as, the stamp duty of Great Britain; 
the legacy duty ; the duties on sugar; ad valo- 
rem and specific duties . 

To dames discreet, the duties yet unpaid, 

His stores of lace and hyson he convey’d. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 55. 

The word duties is often used as synonymous with taxes, 
but is more often used as equivalent to customs ; the latter 
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being taxes levied upon goods and merchandise which are 
exported or imported. 

lthoi 


In this sense, duties are equivalent 
to imposts, although the latter word is often restrained 
to duties on goods and merchandise which are imported 
from abroad. Andrews, Revenue Laws, S 183. 

Alnage duties, flee alnage .— Breach Of duty. Bee 
breach . — Countervailing duties. See CO u ntervailing. — 
Differential duty. Maine as discriminating duty (which 
see, under discriminating). - Malls and dutlest. Bee 
mail*. -To do duty for. Bee cfol. =Syn. 8. Custom, Ex- 
cise , etc. See tax , n. 

duty-free (du'ti-fre), a . Free from tax or duty, 
duumvir (du-um'v6r), n . : pi. duumviri, duumvirs 
(-vi-ri, -v6rz). [L., usually, and orig., in pi. du- 
umviri, more correctly dumriri (sing, auovir), i. e. , 
duo viri , two men : duo = E. two; viri, pi. of vir = 
AS. wer, a man. Cf. centumvir , decemvir .] In 
Horn . hist., one of two officers or magistrates 
united in the same public function. The officers 
specifically so called were either the highest magistrates 
of municipal towns or persons appointed for some occa- 
sional service, the kind of duty in all cases being indicated 
by a descriptive term: as, duumviri navales , officers for 
equipping and repairing the fleet. 

duumviracy (du-um'vi-rft-si), n. [< duumvi- 
rate : see -acy.] * The union of two persons in 
authority or office. [Karo.] 

A cunning complicating of Presbyterian and Indepen- 
dent principles and interests together, that they may rule 
in their Duumviracy. 

lip. Oauden, Tears of the Church, p. 438. 

duumviral (du-um'vi-ral), a. [= F. duumviral 
as It. duumvirate, < L. ituumviralis , < duumviri : 
seo duumvir and -of.] Pertaining to Roman 
duumviri, or to a duumvirate, 
duumvirate (du-um'vi-r&t), n. [=a F. duum - 
virat sa Sp. duunvirato = Pg. duumvirato sa It. 
duumvir ato, < L. duumvir at us, < duumviri: see 
duumvir and -ate*.] The union of two men in 
the same office, or the office, dignity, or gov- 
ernment of two men thus associated, as in an- 
cient Rome. 

duumviri, n . Latin plural of duumvir. 
duvet (dfi-va/), n. [F., < OF. duvet, down, wool, 
nap.] A quilt or comfortable stuffed with 
swans’ down or eider-down, 
dux (duks), n. ; pi. duces (dii'sez). [L., a lead- 
er, general, chief : see duke*.] 1. A leader; a 
chief; specifically, the head or chief pupil of a 
class or division in some public schools. Imp. 
Diet.— 2. In music, the subject or theme of a 
fugue : distinguished from the comes or answer, 
duyker, duykerbok (df'kGr, -bok), w. [< D. 
duiker , sa E. ducker , + bok sa E. buck .] The 
diving-buck, or impoon, Ccphalophus mergens , 
an antelope of South Africa : so called from its 
habit of plunging through and under the bushes 
in flight instead of leaping over them. There 
arc several species of Cephalophus, besides the one men- 
tioned, to which the uome is also applicable. Bee cut 
under Cephalophus . 
duyong, n, Same as dugong. 
duzine, ». [< D. dozijn, a dozen: see dozen.] 

A body of twelve men, governing a village. 
[N. Y., colonial, local.] 

The patentees ure said to have been called the “Twelve 
Men" or Duzine , and to have had both legislative and 
judicial powers in town nffairs. 

Johns Hopkins ITniv. Stud., IV. 55. 

D. V. An abbreviation of the Latin Deo volente, 
God willing. See Deo volente . 
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D-valve (de'valv), n. A valve for opening and 
closing the induction and eduction passages 
of a steam-en- 
gine cylinder: so 
called from its 

S ian resembling 
ic letter D. The 
usual form of the D- 
valvc is shown in lig. 

1, where it is seen 
detached, and at a 
a, fig. 2, which rep- 
resents a section of a 
steam-cylinder and 
nozles. 

dwale (dwal), n. 

[< ME. dwale, 
dwole, error, de- 
lusion, also, in 
later use, dwale, 
a sleeping-po- 
tion, deadly 
nightshade, < 

AS. dwola (rare- 
ly dwala), gc-dwola, error, delusion, heresy; cf. 
I). dwaal - (in comp.), delusion, = OHG. twain , 
MHG. twdlc, delay; lcel. dvali , sleep, lethargy 
(Haldorsen), dvala , also dvol, pi. dvalar, a short 
stay, a stop, pause ; Sw. dvala, a trance, ec- 
stasy, = Dan. dvale, torpor, lethargy, a trance 
( dvale-drik , a sleeping-potion, dvale-bcer, man- 
drake) : words variously formod and connected 
with AS. *dwal, *dwol, dol (= Goth, dwals , etc.), 
stupid, foolish, dull (see dull 1 ), and with the 
secondary verbs AS. dwelian, mislead, intr. 
err, dwelian , hinder, mislead, dwelian, remain, 
dwell, etc. ; all ult. from the strong verb rep- 
resented by AS. *dwelan , pret. *dwal, * dwol , pp. 
ge-dwolen, mislead: see further under dwell, and 
cf. dwale, v., dwalm.] If. Error; delusion. 

The Goddes lamb than elenge sale 
This wreched world fra sinful duale. 

Cursor Mundi, 1. 12840. 

2f. A sloeping-potion ; a soporific. 

To bedde goth Aleyn, and also Jon, 

Ther was no more, hem needede no dwale. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Talc, 1. 241. 
The frert* with 1ms flsik this folke hath enchaunted. 

And doth men dry like dwale that men dredeth no synne. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxiii. 879. 

3. The deadly nightshade, Atropa Belladonna , 
which possesses stupefying or poisonous prop- 
erties. 

Dwale, or sleeping nightshade, hath round blackish 
stalkcH, ito. This kind of nightshade causeth sleep. 

Gerardc, Herball (ed. T. Johnson), li. 56. 

4. In her., a sable or black color — Deadly dwale. 
the Acuistus arborescens, a small solanaceous tree of 
tropical America, nearly allied to Atropa. It bears yellow 
berries. 

dwale (dwal), v. i . ; pret. and pp. dwaled , ppr. 
d waling. [See dwelt.'] To mutter deliriously. 
Dunglison. [Devonshire, Eng.] 
dwalm, dwaum (dwam, dwdm), n. [Sc., also 
written dualm, dwam ; < ME. *dwolme, < AS. 
dwolma, a confusion, chaos, hence a gulf, chasm 
(cf. OS. dwalm, delusion, = OHG. twalm, stupe- 
faction, a stupefying drink), < * dwelan , pp. ge- 
dwolen, mislead, lead into error: see dwell , 
dwale , and dull 1 .] A swoon; a sudden fit of 
sickness. 

Illr Majestic . . . this nicht has had sum dwaumes of 
swooning. 

Letter of Council of State, in Keith'B Hist., App., p. 183. 
When a child is seized with some undeflnable ailment, 
it is common to say, “It's just some dwaum." Jamieson. 

dwang (dwang), n. A strut inserted between 
the timbers of a floor to stiffen them. [Scotch.] 
dwarf (dw&rf), n. and a. [< ME. dwarf, dwerf, 
where f represents the changed sound (so in 
LG. below) of the guttural, which also took a 
different development in the parallel ME. dwe- 
rowe, dwerwc (mod. E. as if *dwarrow; cf. ar- 
row, barrow, etc.), < dwergh, dwerk (whence also 
mod. dial, durgan), a dwarf, particularly as an 
attendant, < AS. dwcorg, dweorh , a dwarf (def. 
1), =D. dwerg, a dwarf, = MLG. dwerch, dwarch, 
dwark = LG. dwarf, a dwarf, contr. dorf, an 
insignificant person or thing, = OHG. twerg , 
MHG. twerc, querch, zwerch, G. zwerg, a dwarf, 
= lcel. dvergr = Sw. and Dan. dverg, a dwarf. 
The mythological sense appears osp. in Scand., 
and may be the ori^. senso.] I, n. 1. A per- 
son of very small size; a human being much 
below the ordinary stature. True dwarfs (some of 
the most celebrated of whom have been from 3 to less than 
2 feet in height) are usually well formed ; but dwarfishueas 
is often accompanied by deformity or caused by dispro- 

S ortion of parts. In ancient, medieval, and later times, 
warfs have been in demand as personal attendants upon 
ladies and uoblemen ; and the ancient Romans practised 
methods of dwarfing persons artificially. 
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Of that Citee was Zacheus the Dwerf. that olomb up in 
to the Sycomour Tre. for to see oure Lord ; be cause he 
waB so litllle, he myghte not seen him for the peple. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 98. 
Behind her farre away a Dwarf e did lag, 

That lasie seemd, in being ever last. 

Spenser , F. Q., I. i. 0. 
Beneath an oak, mossed o’er by eld, 

The Baron’s Dwarf his courser held. 

Scott, L. of L. M., ii. 81. 

2. An animal or a plant much below the ordi- 
nary size of its species. — 3. In Scand. myth., 
a diminutive and generally deformed being, 
dwelling in rocks and hills, and distinguished 
for Bkill in working metals. 

n. a. Of small stature or size ; of a sizo 
smaller than that common to its kind or spe- 
cies: as, a dwar/palm; dwarf trees. Among gar- 
deners dwarf is used to distinguish fruit-trees of which 
the branches spring from the stem near the ground from 
riders or standards, the original stocks of which are several 
feet in height. 

In the northern wall waB a dwarf door, leading by break- 
neck stairs to a pigeon-hole. 

R. P. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 92. 

Many of the dwarf bicycles now offered for sale, though 
they have merits of their own, are anything but safeties. 

Bury and Hillier , Cycling, p. 28. 

Similar to It [£. Aquifolium], but different in foliage 
and dwarf er in growth, ib B. repens. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LVI. 292. 

Dwarf bay, bilberry, cherry, etc. See the nouns.— 
Dwarf dove, a small ground-dove of the genus Chamae- 
pelia (or Columbigallina). There are several species, all 
American, the best-known being C. passerina , common In 
southern parts of the United States. See cut under ground - 
do ve.— Dwarf lemur, a small lemur of the genus Micro- 
celms (which see).— Dwarf male, in algee of the j 
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(Rdogoniece, a small, short-lived plant consisting of only 
a few cells, developed in the vicinity of the oOgonium 
from apeculiar zoospore, and producing antherozooids. — 
Dwarf quail, a small quail of the genus Excalf actoria , 
as the Chinese dwarf quail, E. sinensis.— Dwarf snake, 
a serpent of the family Calamariidce (which see), of dimin- 
utive Bize, and with iion-distensible jaws, very generally 
distributed over the globe, found under stones and logs. 
There are several genera and species.— Dwarf thrush, a 
small variety of the hermit-thrush, found in the Western 
States ; Turdus na nus. — Dwarf wall, specifically, a wall 
of less height than a story of a building. The term is 
generally applied to walls which support, the sleeper -joists 
under the lowest floor of a building. 

dwarf (dwfirf), V. [< dwarf , w.] I. trans. 1. 
To hinder from growing to the natural size ; 
make or keep small ; prevent the duo develop- 
ment of ; stunt. 

Thus it was that the national character of the Scotch 
was, in the seventeenth century, dwarfed and mutilated. 

Ruckle, Civilization, II. v. 

’l'he habit of brooding over a single idea is calculated to 
dwarf the soundest mind. 

Dr. Ray, in HUxley and Youmans* Physiol., § 608. 

The window heads have been dwarfed down to mere 
framings for masks. 

J. Fergusson , Hist. Indian Arch., p. 124. 

You may dwarf a man to the more stump of what he 
ought to be, and yet he will put out green leaves. 

G. W. Cable . , Urandlssimes, p. 331. 

2. To cause to appear less than reality ; cause 
to look or seem small by comparison: as, the 
cathedral dwarfs the houses around it. 

The larger love 

That dwarfs the petty love of one to one. 

Tennyson , Merlin and Vivien. 

The mind stretches an hour to a century, and dwarfs 
an uge to an hour. Emerson, Old Age. 

And who could blame the generous weakness 
Which, only to thyself unjuBt, 

So overprized the work of others, 

And dwarfed thy own with self-distrust? 

Whittier, A Memorial, M. A. C. 

. intrans. Tq become less ; become dwarf- 
ish or stunted. 

As it grew, it dwarfed. Buckle , Civilization, II. ii. 

The region where the herbage began to dwarf. 

L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 7. 

dwarfish (dw&r'fish), a. [< dwarf + -ish 1 .] 1. 
Like a dwarf j below the eommon stature or 
size; diminutive!: as, a dwarfish animal; a 
dwarfish shrub. — 2. Slight; petty; despicable. 
The king ... is well prepar'd 
To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms, 

From out the circle of his territories. 

Shak., E. John, v. 2. 

dwarfishly (dw&r'fish-li), adv. Like a dwarf ; 
in a dwarfish manner. 

The painter, the sculptor, the composer, the epic rhap- 
sodist, the orator, all partake one desire, namely, to ex- 
press themselves symmetrically and abundantly , not dwarf- 
uhly and fragmentarily. Emerson, The Poet. 

dwarfishness (dw&r'fish-nes), n. Smallness of 
stature ; littleness of size. 

Science clearly explains this dwarfishness produced by 
great abstraction of heat ; showing that, food and other 
things being equal, it unavoidably results. 

n. Spencer, Education, p. 247. 

dwarfiing (dw&rf'ling), n. [< dwarf + dim. 
-ling 1 .] A very small dwarf; a pygmy. 



dwarfing 

When the Dwarfing did perceiue roe, . . . 

Bidpt he >oone Into a corner. 

Sylvester, The Woodman’s Bear. 

dwarfsr (dw&r'fl), a. [< dwarf + -yi.] Small ; 
dwarfish. 

Though I am squint-eyed, lame, bald, dwarf y, <fcc., yet 
these deformities are joys. 

Waterhouse, Apol. for Learning (1658), p. 65. 

dwaum, n. See dwalm. 

dwell (dwel), v . ; pret. and pp. dwelled , more 
usually dwelt, ppr. dwelling. [< ME. dwellen 
(pret. dwellede , awelede , dwelde , dwalde , dwelte , 
dwelt), intr. linger, remain, stay, abide, dwell, 
also err, tr. mislead; < AS. (a) dwellan (pret. 
dwealde \ tr., mislead, deceive, hinder, pre- 
vent: ( 0 ) dwelian (also in comp, gedwelian and 
ddwelian) (pret. dwelede, dwelode). tr. mislead, 
deceive, intr. err, wander ; (c) dwelian (pret. 
dwelode), intr., remain, dwell (rare in this 
sense); (d) dwolian, rarely dwalian , comp, ge- 
dwolian , intr., err, wander; = D. dwalcn } err, = 
MLG. dwelen , dwalen , err. be foolish, LG. dioa- 
/c», intr. err, tr. mislead, cheat, =OS. bi-dwelian, 
hinder, delay, = OHG. twaljan , twellan , MHG. 
twellen , twelen, tr. hinder, delay, intr. linger, 
wait, = Icel. dvelja, intr. wait, tarry, tr. delay, 
defer, refl. dveljask, stay, make a stay, = Sw. 
dvatfas, intr., dwell, = Dan. dvcele , intr., linger, 
loiter; all secondary vorbs, more or less mix- 
ed in forms and senses, and with numerous 
derivatives, ult. from the strong verb repre- 
sented by AS. M dwelan (pret. *dwal, *dwol, pp. 
gedwolen), mislead, cause to err (pp. as adj., 
perverse, erring), = OS. for -die clan, neglect, = 
OHG. ar-twclan, become dull, stupid, or lifeless, 
ga-twetan , stop, sleep (not in Goth, except as 
in deriv. dwals, stupid, foolish, etc.: see dull 1 ): 
prob. from a root repr. by Skt. y/ dhvar, bend 
or make crooked. Seo divale, dull 1 , dolt.] I, 
intr arts. 1. To linger; delay; continue; stay; 
remain. 

1 ne dar no long dwelle her, 

For ihe was sent as Message!’. 

King Horn (K. E. T. S.), p. 48. 

Sertes, luh haue wonder 
Where my dorter to-day dwelles thus lotige. 

William of Paterae (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1989. 

Yat qwat broycr or syster be ded of yis gylde, ye aldyr- 
man and alle yo gylde breyeryn ami Rysters schullyn bo 
redi to bore liym to ye ehyrche, and ottyrryn as it aforne 
fieyde, and dwelle yer tylle ye messe be don, and bo beryid. 

English Gilds (It. E. T. S.), J . 88. 

Go, and let 

The old mon of the eity, ere they die. 

Kiss thee, the matrons dwell about thy neck. 

B. Jonson , Catiline, v. 6. 

2. To abide as a permanent resident ; reside ; 
have abode or habitation permanently or for 
some time. 

In that DeBert duellyn manye of Arrahyenes. 

Mandeville , Travels, ]>. 68. 

God shall enlarge Japhetli, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem. Gen. ix. 27. 

Nor till her lay was ended could 1 move, 

But wish'd to divell for ever in the grove. 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 135. 
And Virtue cannot dwell with slaves, nor reign 
O'er those who cower to take a tyrant’s yoke. 

Bryant , The Agea. 

3f. To live; be; exist: without reference to 
place. 

There was dwellynge somtymo a ryche man, and it is 
not longe sithen, and men clept him Gatholonabes ; and he 
was fulle of Gauteles. Mandeville, Travels, p. 277. 

To dwell on or upon, (a) To keep the attention fixed 
on ; regard with attention or interest. 

They stand at a distance dwelling on his looks and lan- 
guage, fixed in amazement. Buckminster. 

The mind must abide and dwell upon tilings, or be always 
a stranger to the inside of them. South. 

Bo you not, for instance, dwell on the thought of wealth 
and splendour till you covet these temporal blessings? 

J. H. Newman , Farochial Sermons, i. 89. 

Then Lancelot lifted his large eyes ; they dwelt 
Beep-tranced on hers. Tennyson , Balin and Balan. 

(5) To continue on; occupy a long time with; speak or 
write about at great length or with great fullness : as, to 
dwell on a note In music ; to dwell upon a subject. 

But I shall not dwell upon speculations so abstracted as 
this- Steele , Spectator, No. 19. 

I roust not dwell on that defeat of fame. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 

To dwell under one's vine and fig-tree, to live in 
one b own home ; enjoy the possession of a home in one’s 
own right 1 Ki. iv. 25. -Syn. 2. Abide, Sojourn, Con- 
tinue, etc. See abide!. 

H.t tram. 1. To inhabit. 

Wc sometimes 

Who dwell this wild, constrain’d by want, come forth, 

To town or village. Milton, P. R., i. 381. 

2. To place as an inhabitant ; plant. 

The promise of the Father, who shall dwell 

His Spirit within them. Milton, P. L., xli. 487. 
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dwell (dwel), n. [< dwell, r.] In printing, the 
brief continuation of pressure in the taking of 
an impression on a hand-press or an Adams 
Ijress, supposed to set or fasten the ink more 
firmly in the paper, 

dweller (dwel'6r), n. [< ME. dwellere, < dwell- 
en, dwell: see dwell, v.] An inhabitant ; a resi- 
dent of some continuance in a place. 

And it was known unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem. 

Acts i. 19. 

Dweller In yon dungeon dark. 

Burns, Ode on Mrs. Oswald. 
Dweller on the threshold, in occultism, an Imaginary 
being or spirit, of frightful aspect and malicious charac- 
ter, supposed to bo encountered on tho threshold of one’s 
studies in psychic science, as a kind of Cerberus guarding 
tlio realm of spirit. Bulwer. 

dwelling (dwel'ing), n. [< ME. dwelling , duell- 
ing, delay, continuance, an abode, verbal n. of 
dwellen, dwell.] If. Delay. Chaucer . — 2f. Con- 
tinuance; stay; sojourn. 

Therefore euery man bithinke him weel 
How litll while is his dwellynge. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 94. 

3. Habitation; residence; abode; lodgment. 

No no wightt! male, by my clothing, 

Wete with what folke is my dwelling. 

Bom. of the Bose. 

Thy dwelling shall he with the beasts of the field. 

Bail. iv. 32. 

The condition of that fardel, thojjlacc of your dwelling, 
your names? Shak., W. '1'., iv. 

4. A place of residence or abode ; an abidiug- 

S lace; specifically, a house for residence; a 
wellmg-houso. 

Huzor shall be a dwcllivuj for dragons. Jer. xlix. 33. 
There was a neat white dwellx ng on the hill, which we took 
to bo the parsonage. B. Taylor , Northern Travel, p. 850. 

dwelling-house (dwel'ing-hous), w. A house 
occupied or intended to be occupied as a resi- 
dence. 

One Messuage or Dwellings- -house, called the Viccaredge 
house. Record Soc. of Lancashire and Cheshire , 1. 13. 

dwelling-place (dwel'ing -pliis), n. [< ME. 
dwellynge place.] A place of residence; an 
abiding-place. 

Thei . . . hav not here a dwellynge place for evere. 

Wyclif, Select Works (ed. Arnold), III. 197. 
There, where Heyul Kateryne was buryed, is nouther 
Ohlrehe ne Ohupellc, ne other duellynyr place. 

Mandeville , Travels, p. 62. 
The Church of CTliriat hath been hereby made, not “ a 
den of thieves,” but in a manner tin’ very dwelling-place 
of foul spirits. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 24. 

This wretched Inn, where we scarce stay to bait, 

Wo call our Dwelling-place. 

Cowley, Pindaric Odes, xii. 1. 

dwelt (dwelt). Preterit and past participle of 
dwell. 

dwindle (dwin'dl), v. i. ; pret. and pp. dwindled, 
ppr. dwindling. [Freq. (for *durinlc) of ME. 
dwinen, waste away, dwine: s ee dwine.] 1. To 
diminish ; become less ; shrink ; waste or con- 
sume away: with by or from before the cause, 
and to, in, or into before the effect or result : as, 
the body dwindles by pining or consumption; 
an estate dwindles from waste ; an object dwin- 
dles in size as it recedes from view ; from its 
constant exposure, tho regiment dwindled to a 
skeleton. 

Weary sev’n nights, nine times nine, 

Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 

Shak., Macbeth, i. 8. 
By a natuial and constant transfer, tin* one | estate] had 
been extended ; the other had dwindled to nothing. 

Macaulay, Hallum’s (’oust. Hist. 
In the common Triton of our ponds, the external lungs 
or branchi«e dwindle away when the internal lungs have 
grown to maturity. If. Spencer, Social Statics, p 458. 

2. To degenerate ; sink ; fall away in quality. 

Religious societies . . . arc said to have divindlcd into 
factious clubs. Swift. 

The flattery of his friends began to dwindle into simple 
approbation. Goldsmith, Vicar, iii. 

=Syn. 1. Diminish, etc. (see decrease)', attenuate, become 
attenuated, decline, fall off, fall away. 

dwindlet (dwin'dl), n. [< dwindle, ?;.] Grad- 
ual decline or decrease ; a wasting away ; de- 
generacy; decline. 

However Inferior to the horoeB who were horn in better 
ages, he might still be great among his contemporaries, 
with the hope of growing every day greater in the dwindle 
«>f posterity. Johnson, Milton. 

dwindlement (dwin'dl-ment), w. [< dwindle 
+ ment .] A dwindled state or condition ; de- 
creased size, strength, etc. 

It was with a sensation of dreadful dwindlement that 
poor Vincent crossed the street again to his lonely abode. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Salem Chapel, i. 

dwine (dwin), V. i . ; pret. and pp. divined , ppr. 
divining. [E. dial, and 8c., < ME. dwinen , < 
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AS. dwinan , pine away, dwindle, = MD. dwy- 
nen ss LG. dwinen = Icel. dvina, dvina. dvena 
= Sw. tvina, pine away, languish; ci. Dan. 
(vine, whine, whimper. Hence dwindle.] To 
pine; decline, especially by sickness; fade or 
waste ; usually with away. 

Duelfulli sclie dicta ed a-waie botlie dayes dr nigtes. 

William of Palerne (K. E. T. «.), 1. 578. 

Mi loue euere woxinge be, 

So that y neuerc dwynne. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 27. 

He just divined away . and we hadn't taken but one 
whale before our captain died, and first, mate took th‘ 
command. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, ix. 

dwt. A contraction of pennyweight, d. standing 
for Latin denarius , a penny, and wt. for weight . 
dyad (di'ad), n. and a. [< LL. dyas {dyad-), < 
Gr. drag ( dvaS -), the number two, < 6'ro = E. 
two, q. v.] I. n. 1. Two units treated as one; 
a pair; a couple. 

A point answers to a monad, and a lino to a dyad, and 
a superficies to a triad. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 876. 

2. In chcm., an elementary substance each of 
whose atoms, in combining with other atoms 
or molocules, is equivalent m saturating powor 
to two atoms of hydrogen. For example, oxygen Is 
a dyad as seen in the compound JM) (water), where on© 
atom of oxygen combines with anu saturates two atoraB 
of hydrogen. 

3. In morphology, a secondary unit of organi- 
zation, resulting from individuation or integra- 
tion of an aggregat e of monads. See monad . — 

4. In math., an expression signifying the oper- 
ation of multiplying internally by one vector 
and then by another.— Pythagorean dyad, the 

number two considered as an essence or constituent of 
being. 

II. a. Same as dyadic. 

dyad-deme (di'ad-dem), n. A colony or aggre- 
gate of undifferentiated dyads. See monad - 
done. 

A secondary unit or dyad, this rising through dyad- 
denies into a triad. Kiwye. Brit., XVI. 843. 

dyadic (di-ad'ik), a. and n. |< dyad 4- -ic.] 
1. a. 1. Pertaining or relating to the number 
two, or to a dyad; consisting "of two parts or 
elements: as, a dyadic metal. — 2. In (Ir. pros.: 
(a) Comprising two different rhythms ovmeters : 
as, a dyadic opiplocc. (b) Consisting of peri- 
copes, or groups of systems each of which con- 
tains two unlike systems: as, a dyadic poem. — 
Dyadic arithmetic. Same as binary arithmetic (which 
see, under binary). Dyadic dlByntheme, any combina- 
tion of dyuds, with or without repetition, in which each 
element occurs twice and no ottener. Dyadic syn- 
theme, a similar combination in which each element oc- 
curs only once. 

Also dyad, dyadic. 

II. n. 1. I n ma th . , a sum of dyads . See dyad. 
— 2. Tho science of reckoning with a system of 
numerals in which the ratio of values of succes- 
sive places is two. Complete dyadic. See complete. 
— Conjugate dyadics. See conjugate. Cyclic dyadic, 
a dyadic which may be expressed to any desired degree of 
appioximation as a root of a unity or universal Ideiufac- 
toi. Linear dyadic, a dyadic reducible to a dyad. — 
Planar dyadic, a dyadic which can be reduced to the sum 
of two dyads. — Shearing dyadic, a dyadic expressing a 
simple or complex shear.— Unlplail&r dyadic, a planar 
dyadic in which the plane of the antecedents eolncldea 
with that of the consequents. 

Dyak (di'ak), v. One of a native race inhab- 
iting Borneo, the largest island of tho Malay 
archipelago. The Bynks are numerically the leading 
people of the island, and are usually believed to be ita 
aborigines. Also Day ale, Dayakker. 

dyakis-dodecahedron (dFa-kis-do^dek-a-he'- 
aron), n. [< Gr. Avdun;, twice, + dudtKdeft/mv, a 
dodecahedron : see dodecahedron.] Harne as 
diploid. 

Tho dyakisdodecahedron, bounded by twenty-four tra- 

{ K'zoids with two sides equal, bus twelve Bhort, twelve 
ong, and twenty-four intermediate edges. 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 355. 

dyarchy (dl'ar-ki), n.\ pi. dyarchies (-kiz). [< 
Gr. tivapx'm, dyarchy, < ora, two, 4- apxnv, rule, 
govern.] A government by two; a diarchy. 
Also duarchy. 

Til© name Dgaiehy, given by Br. Mommsen to the Con- 
stitution of Augustus, is not yet sufficiently justified. 

The Academy, Feb. 25, 1M88, p. 128. 

Dyas (di'as), n. [NL. use of LL. dyas, tho 
n umber two : see dyad.] In geol., a name some- 
times applied 1o the Permian system, from its 
being divided into two principal groups. Com- 
pare Trias. See Permian. 

Dyassic (di-as'ik), a. Pertaining or belonging 
to the Dyas or Permian. 

dyaster (dl-as'tftr), n. [NL., < Gr. duo, — E. 
two, + acri/f) = E, star.] The double-star fig- 
ure occurring in or resulting from caryocinesis. 
Also spelled dxastcr. 
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dye 1 (dl), v. pret. and pp. dyed, ppr. dyeing. 
[Formerly also die; < ME. dyen, dien, doyen, < 
AS. dedgian, degian , dye, color, < deag, dedh } a 
dye, color, < * dedgan , a strong verb found only 
once, in pret. deog, dye, tinge, prob. (like tinge, 

< L. ting ere), orig. wet, moisten, and allied to AS. 
dedw, K. dew, aiul so to E. dag 1 , dew, and deg, 
moisten, sprinkle : see dew 1 .] 1 . To fix a color 
or colors in tho substance of by immersion in 
a properly prepared bath ; impregnate with col- 
oring matter hold in solution. The matt cm used 
for dyeing are obtained from vegetables, animals, and 
minerals; and tho subjects to which they are applied arc 
porous materials in general, but especially wool, cotton, 
silk, linen, lmir, skins, feathers, ivory, wood, and marble. 
The great diversity of tint obtained in dyeing is the result 
of the combination of two or more simple coloring sub- 
stances with one another or witli certain chemical re- 
agents. To render the colors permanent, the subsequent 
application of a mordant, or the precipitation of the col- 
oring matter by the direct use of a mordant, is usually re- 
quired ; but when aniline and some other artificial dyes 
are used, no mordant is necessary. The superficial appli- 
cation of pigments to tissues by means of adhesive vehi- 
cles such as oil and albumen, as in painting or in some 
kinds of calico-printing, does not constitute dyeing, be- 
cause the coloring bodies so applied do not penetrate the 
fiber, and are not intimately incorporated with it. 

2. To overapmul with color, as by effusion; 
tinge or stain in general. 

I cannot, rest 

Until the white rose that I wear be dyed. 

Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry’s heart. 

Shak., 3 lien. VI., i. 2. 
Mony o’ Murry's men lay gospin, 

An' djfit tlii grund wi the! re bleid. 

Battle of Cnrichie (t'liild’s Ballads, VII. 218). 

Their [maidens'! cheekes were died with vermilion. 

Pure has, Pilgrimage, p. 807. 

Over the front door trailed a luxuriant woodbine, now 
dyed by tho frosts into a dark claret. 

S. Judd , Margaret, il. 8. 
To dye in grain. See grain*. To dye scarlet t, to 

drink deep ; drink till the face becomes scarlet. 

dye 1 (di), n. [< ME. *deye, *dcghe (not found), 

< AH. de/tg, dealt, a dyo, color: see the verb, 
which is orig. from tho noun.] 1. Coloring 
matter in solution ; a coloring liquor 

A kind of shell fish, having in the midst of his jaws a 
certain white vein, which eontaineth that precious liquor : 
a die of soveruign estimation. .Sandy*, Travailes, p. 108. 

2. Color; hue; tint; tinge. 

Ami creeping shrubs of thousand dyes 
Waved in the west wind's summer sighs. 

Scott, L. of the L., i. 11. 

dye 2 f, v, i. An obsolete spelling of die 1 . 

dye 3 f, n . An obsoleto spelling of die 3 . 

You shall no more deal with the hollow dye 

Or the frail card. B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 

dye-bath (di'b&th), n. A bath prepared for use 
in dyeing; a solution of coloring matter in 
which substances to bo colored arc immersed. 

Oxalic acid, like acetic acid, is used for preparing dye- 
bath 8. C. J\ Davis, Leather, p. 708. 


in the place of a dye, although insoluble and 
not properly a dye — Dyestone ore, an iron ore of 
great economical Importance in the United States. Also 
colled fossil, dyestone fossil, flaxseed, and Clinton ore. 
See Clinton ore, under ore. 

dyestuff (di'stuf), n. In com., any dyewood, 
lichen, powder, or dye-cake used in dyeing and 
staining. The most important dyestuffs are cochineal, 
madder, indigo, logwood, fuBtie, quercitron-bark, and the 
various preparations of aniline. Also called dyeware. 

dye-trial (di'trFal), n. An experiment with 
coloring matters to determine their value as 
dyes. Such experiments are usually performed by dyeing 
small pieces of yarn or fabric, of equal size, in beakers, one 
of which contains tho coloring matter in question, tho 
other a standard of tho same colorant. 

Never less than two dye-trials should be carried out at 
once, viz., one with the new colouring matter, the other 
with a colouring matter of known value, which is taken 
as tho “ typo.” Benedikt , Coal-tar Colours (trans.), p. 57. 

dye-vat (dl'vat), n. A bath containing dyes, 
and fitted with an apparatus for immersing the 
fabrics to bo colored. 

dyeware (dr war), n. Same as dyestuff. 

The reaction which ensues is not produced by any other 
dye-ware. Ure, Diet., IV. 354. 

dyeweed (di'wed), n. Samo as dyer's-broom. 

dyewood (dl'wfid), n. Any wood from which 
dye is extracted. 

dye-works (di'wfcrks), n. sing, or pi. An estab- 
lishment in which dyeing is earned on. 

dygogram (di' go-gram), n. [< Gr. 6b(vapig), 
power, 4* yw(via), angle, + }pdppa, anything 
written.] A diagram containing a curve gen- 
erated by the motion of a line drawn from a 
fixed origin, and representing in direction and 
magnitude tho horizontal component of the 
force of magnetism on a ship’s compass-needle 
while the ship makes a complete circuit. The 
course of the ship is marked on the curve. There arc two 
kinds of dygogram, according as it is supposed to be fixed 
in space during the rotation of the ship or fixed on tlic ship. 

dying (dl'ing), n. [Verbal n. of die 1 , v.] Tho 
act of expiring; loss of life; death. 

Always bearing about In the body the dying of tho Lord 
Jcbub, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest 
in our body. 2 Cor. iv. 10. 

dying (dl'ing), p. a. [< ME. dyingc , diyng , with 
older term, ‘dien d, diand, etc/; ppr. of die 1 , v. 
In some uses, as dying b our, dying bed, etc. (defs. 
4, 5), the word is the verbal noun used attribu- 
tively.] 1. Physically decaying; failing from 
life ; approaching death or dissolution ; mori- 
bund; as, a dying man; a dying tree. 

The noise of battlo hurtled in the air, 

. . . and dying men did groan. Sha k., J. C., Ii. 2. 

2. Mortal; destined to death; perishable: as, 
dying bodies. 

I preached as never sure to preach again, 

Ami as a dying man to dying men. 

Baxter, Love breathing Thanks and Praise. 


dynagr&ph (di'na-grfcf), n. [Short for dynatib 
ograph , q. v. ] A machine for reporting the con- 
dition or a railroad-track, the speed of a train, 
and the power (and consumption of coal and wa- 
ter) used in traversing a given distance. The 
most important machine of this class was built by Professor 
Dudley, and is employed in exaniining road-beds in all 
parts of the United StateB. It consists of a paper ribbon 
arranged to pass under a series of recording pens, and 
moved by means of gcaringfrom one of the axles of the 
car in which it is placed. The mechanical recording ap- 
pliances give the tension on the draw-bar, showing the re- 
sistance of the cor. its speed, the distance traveled abso- 
lutely, and in a given number of seconds, minutes, and 
hours. The oscillations of the car, also the level of tho 
raiU, the alinement, the condition of the joints of the 
rails, and the elevations of the rails at curves, are all me- 
chanically traced on the paper band. Besides this, by 
simple electrical connections, the amount of water and 
coal consumed in the engine, the pressure of the steam, 
the mile-posts, stations, etc., are recorded from the car 
or from tne engine, ana all these records appear side by 
side upon the paper. See seismograph, 

dynam (dl'nam), n. [< Gr. Svvaptc, power, 
might, strength, faculty, capacity, force, etc., 
< duvaaOcu, bo able, capable, strong enough (to 
do), pass for, signify, perhaps allied to L. du- 
rus , hard: see dure, a.] 1. A unit of work, 

equal to a weight of ono pound raised through 
one foot ; a foot-pound. — 2. A force, or a force 
and a couple, the resultant of all the forces act- 


ing together on a body. Also spelled dyname. 
Dynamene (di-nam'e-ne), n. [NL., < Gr. tWa- 
uevTj, fem. of (hwduevo^, ppr. of duvaoOat, be able 

/■v xl. \ .. j:. n i a ' o 


(><5?W///c‘, power): see dynam.'] 1. A genus of 
brachyurous decapod crustaceans, of the family 
Dromiidw. — 2. A genus of calyptoblastic liy- 
droids, of the family Sertulariidce. J). pumila 
is an example. — 3. A genus of spurieeled 
cuckoos : samo as Eudynamys. Stephens . [Not 
in use.] — 4. A genus of isopods, of the family 
Sphwromidw. — 5. A genus of lepidoptcrous in- 
sects. Hubncr, 181G. 

dynameter (di-iiam'e-t6r), n. [A contr. of dy- 
namometer, which is differently applied: see 
dynamometer.'] An instrument for determin- 
ing the magnifying power of telescopes, it 
consists of a small tube with a transparent plate, exactly 
divided, which is fixed to the tube of a telescope, in order 
to measure the diameter of the distinct image of the ob- 
ject-glass. 

dynametric, dynametrical (di-na-met'rik, -ri- 
krtl), a. [< dynameter 4- ~ic, -ical. j Pertaining 
to a dynameter. 

dynamic (di-nam'ik), a. and n. [< Gr. dvvapisdg, 
powerful, efficacious, < cJ vvaptg, power: see dy- 
nam.] I ,a. 1. Pertaining to mechanical forces 
not in equilibrium : opposed to static. — 2. Per- 
taining to mechanical forces, whether in equi- 
librium or not; involving the consideration of 
forces. By extension — 3. Causal; effective; 
motive; involving motion or change: often 
used vaguely. 


dye-beck (dl'bek), n. Same as dye-bath. 

The dye-beck consists of alizarin and tannin. 

Ure, Diet., IV. 015. 

dye-house 1 (di'hous), n. A building in which 
dyeing is curried on. 

dye-house <J (di'hous), n. [A dial. var. of dey- 
nousc.] A milk-house or dairy, arose. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

iiyeing (dl'ing), n. [Verbal n. of dye 1 , «.] The 
operation or practice of fixing colors in solution 
in textile and other porous substances, 
dye-pot (di'pot), w. A dye- vat. 

There were clothes there which were to receive different 
oolorB. All these Jesus threw into one dye- got, . . . and 
taking them out, each | piece] was dyed us the dyer wished. 

Stoioe, Origin of the Books of the Bible, p. 222. 

dyer (di'(*r), n. [< ME. dyere, diere , deyer, < 
dyen, etc., dye: see dye 1 , t\] One whose oc- 
cupation is to dye cloth, skins, feathers, etc. 

Almost . . . iny nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyers hand. 

Shak., Sonnets, exi. 

Dyers’ spirit, till tetraehlorld, known in commerce us 
oxy muriate of tin (Surii I 5!Io<>). It is a valuable mor- 
dant. 

dyer's-broom (dIVTz-brdm), n. The plant Ge- 
nista tinctoria, used to make a green dye. Also 
called dyeweed. 

dyer’s-greenweod (di'to-gren 'wed), n. Same 
as dtfcrs-broom. 

dyer’s-moss (di'^rz-m6s), n. The lichen Roc- 
cclla tinctoria. Same as archil , ii. 
dyer s-weed (di'fcrz-wed), n. The woad, weld, or 
yellow-weed, Reseda luteola, affording a yellow 
aye, and cultivated in Europe on that account, 
dyester (di'etOr), n. [< dye 1 4- -,v/er.] A dyer. 
[Scotch.] 

dyestone (dl'ston), n. A red ferruginous lime- 
stone occurring in Tennessee, used occasionally 


3. Drawing to a close; fading away; failing; 
languishing: as, the dying year; a dying light. 

That strain again ; — it bad a dying fall. 

Shak., T. N., i. 1. 

Where the dying night-lamp flickers. 

Tennyson , Loeksley Hall. 

4. Given, uttered, or manifested just bofore 
death: as, dying words; a dying request; dy- 
ing love. 

I do prophesy the election lights 

On Fortin bras ; he has my dying voice. 

Shak., lluinlet, v. 2. 

Sir, let me speak next, 

And let my dying words be better with you 
Than my dull living actions 

Beau, and FI., Philnster, v. 8. 

5. Pertaining to or associated with death : as, 
a dying hour ; a dying bed. 

He served his country as knight of tho shire to his dy- 
ing day. Steele, Spectator, No. 109. 

Dying declaration. See declaration. 

dyingly (di'ing-li), adv. In a dying or languish- 
ing manner. 

dyingness (di'ing-nes), n. The state of dying; 
hence, a state simulating the approach of death, 
real or affected; affected languor or faintness ; 
languishment. 

Tenderness becomes me best, a sort of dyingnesa ; you 
see that picture, Foible — a swinirningness in the eyes. 

Congreve , Way of the World, iii. 5. 

dyke. n. and v. A less proper spelling of dike. 

dykenopper (dlk'hop'er), n. The wheatear, 
Suxicola amanthe. Swain son. [Local, Eng. (Stir- 
ling).] 

dynactinometer (di-nak-ti-nom'e-tar), n. [< 
Gr. 6vv(aptg), power, 4- axr/f (a/criv-), a ray, + 
ptrpov, a measure. ] An instrument for measur- 
ing the intensity of actinic power, or for com- 
paring the quickness of lenses. 


The direct action of nature as a dynamic agent Is pow- 
erful on the language of savages, but gradually becomes 
insensible as civilization advances. 

W. K. Sullivan, Int. to O’Curry 's Anc. Irish, p. vlii. 

Action is dynamic existence. 

0. 11. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. 482. 

They [Calvinists] teach a spiritual, real, or dynamic and 
effectivo presence of Christ in the Eucharist for believers 
only, while unworthy communicants receive no more than 
the consecrated elements to their own judgment. 

Sofia/, Christ and Christianity, p. 105. 

4. In the Kantian philos., relating to the reason 
of existence of an object of experience.— Dy- 
namic category, in the Kantian philos., a category which 
is the concept of dynamic relation.-— Dynamic electri- 
city. current electricity. See electricity. — Dynamic 
equivalent of heat. See equivalent.— Dynamic geol- 
ogy, that branch of the science of geology which has as 
its object tho study of the nature and mode of action of 
the agencies by which geological changes are and have 
been effected. See geology. —Dynamic head. See head. 
—Dynamic murmurs, cardiac murmurs not caused by 
valvular incompetence or stenosis, but by anemia or an 
unusual configuration of the internal surface of the heart, 
as where a chorda tcndinca iB so placed ob to give rise to 
a murmur.— Dynamic relations, causal relations ; espe- 
cially, the relations between substance and accident, be- 
tween cause and effect, and between interacting subjects. 
- - Dynamic synthesis, in the Kantian philos., a synthe- 
sis of hoterogeneous elements necessarily belonging to- 
gether. 

When the pure concepts of the understanding are ap- 
plied to every possible experience, their synthesis is either 
mathematical or dynamical, for it is directed partly to the 
intuition only, partly to tho existence of the phenomenon. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Max Muller. 

Dynamic theory, a theory by which Kant endeavored 
to explain the nature of matter or the mode of its forma- 
tion. According to this theory, all matter was originated 
by two antagonistic and mutually counteracting princi- 
ples called attraction and repulsion , all the predicates of 
which are referred to motion.— Dynamic theory of na- 
ture. (a) A theory which seeks to explain nature from 
forces, especially from forces of expansion and contrac- 
tion (as the Stoics did), opposed to a mechanical theory 
which starts with matter only. (5) The doctrine that some 
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ard (di'na-mi-tkrd # ), n. [< F. dynami- dynamo (d! ' na-mo), n. 

rd; as dynamite 4- -ard.] Same as dynamiter, dynamo-electric machine. 

If Ireland ia to be turned into a Crown Colony, she must 
be put under martial law ; and even that will be no defence 
against the attacks of dynamitard s by whom wc may be 
struck at home. British Quarterly Jiev., LXXX11I. 411. 

The associate guild of assassins— the nihilist and the 


Dynamostos 

An abbreviation of 
See electric. 


The maohlnes were driven by a Cummer engine of about 
u hundred horse-power, which furnished power for other 
dynamos. Science, III. 177. 


dynamic 

othar original prfnctpla bwlde. matter muot b« luppMed 
j^MMintfor the phenomena of the universe. — Dynan 
&S£yof the Ml, the metaphysical doctrine that | 
rr. ^consists 111 an action or tendency to action, and i 
S an extateuoe «t w»t- Dynamic theory of the - twee, 
i theory of the tides in which the general form of the for- 
mulas is determined from the solution of a problem in dy- 
namics. the values of the coefficients of the different terms iK> 

being then titered to .nit the ob^rvaticna : oppo»od to dynamitard. " N. A. ikfc, CXXX VU1. 844. 

the statical theory, wliich first supposes the sea to be in 

equilibrium under the forces to which it is subjected, and dynamite (di'na-mlt), n. [< Gr. Suvayig, power 
then modifies the epoch to suit the Observations. — Dy- ( se e dynam), •¥'-ite^.] An explosive of great 

efficiont ineen . power, consisting of a mixture of nitroglycerin 

11. *• *“• » with some absorbent such as sawdust, or a __ _ _ 

VTe hope and pray that It may act aa a spiritual dynamic cortain silkious earth from Oberloho in Han- dynWhCJ-elOCtriC, dynamo-electrical (di'na- 
on the churches and upon all the beuevoleut in our land. over. The object of the mixture is to diminish tlio sen- mo>$-lek tnk, -tn-kal), a. [< Gr. ovvafiig, pow- 
Missionary Herald, Nov., 1879. sitiveness of nitroglycerin to slight Bhoek, and so to facili- cr (BOQ dynam). + electric, electrical.] Produ- 
2. The science which teaches how to calculate cing force by means of electricity : as, a dym- 

motions m accordance with the laws of force : eight times thatof gunpowder. Dynamite nmy be ignited * mo-clectnc machine ; also, produced by eleetnc 

with a match, and will hi 


same as dynamics . With a match, and will burn quietly with a bright flame force D ynam o-electric machine. S«e electric. 

rivnamical (dl-nam'i-kal), a. Same as dynamic, without any explosion. Large quantities have been known dynamogenesifl (dpna-md-jen'e-sis), n. Same 
oynwiuw** v w t *. '> J to fall 20 feet on a hard surface without explosion, It v " 

The dynamical theory [of the tides]. VVTTT orc explodes with certainty when ignited by a percussion fuse _ us aynamogeny. _ . _ /a 

Bncyc. Bnt., XXIII. 855. containing fulminating mercury. dynamogenic (dl'na-mo-jen lk), a. [< dyna- 

Dynamlcal coefficient of viscosity. See coefficient. dynamite (di'na-mlt), v. t . ; prot. and pp. dyna- inogeny 4- -tc.] Pertaining to dynamogeny. 
dynamically (di-nam'i-kal-i), adv. In a dy- mi ted, ppr, dynamiting. [< dynamite , ».] 1. The influence thus manifested is dynamogenic. 
i ““ * ”* “ To mine or charge with dynamite in ordc 


Characteristic of a dynamo. See characteristic.— 
Compound dynamo, a dynamo in which the field-mag- 
nets are excited by both series and shunt windings.- Se- 
ries dynamo, a dynamo in which the whole current gen- 
erated in tho armature is passed through the coil of the 
field -maguets.— Shunt dynamo, a dynamo in which only 
a part of tho entire current generated by the rotating 
armature 1 b applied to excite the field-magnets. 


h&mic manner ; as regards dynamics. 

Dynamically, the only difference between carbonate of 
ammonia and protoplasm which can be called fundamen- 
tal, is the greater molecular complexity and consequent 
instability of tho latter. J. Fiskc, Cosmic Philos., I. 433. 


(di-nam'iks), n. [PI. of dynamic: soe 
LiL. dynamicc, dynamics, < Gr. (hva- 
yiidj (sc. rkxvy, art), fern, of dwafitndg, dynamic.] 

1, The mathematical thoory of force; also 
(until recently the common acceptation), the 
theory of forces in motion ; tho science of de- 
ducing from given circumstances (masses, po- 
sitions, velocities, forces, and constraints) the 
motions of a system of particles. 

The science of motion is divided into two parts : the ac- . , , fnv tlm c ■ Times {London) Anril 20 1880 

curate description of motion, and the investigation of the be said fo1 th0 Uar ’ 1 lmi s < Lonaon) ’ A P rU 

circumstances under which particular motions take place. Hy r)a.mi tfl-gnn (di'na-mit-gun), n. A gun con- 

cu,nja!^“mdlthfdu!artotr n "uon^take place’!'. Htructod for propelliiig dynamite, nitroglycerin, 
called dynamics. . . . Dynamics arc again divided into or other higu explosives, l>y moans ol steam or 
two branches: the study of those circumstances under compressed air under high tension, 

" J * ' r < dynamite 4- 
“avor of using, 


order to t)r. Brown-S+quard. 

dynamogeny (dx-na-moj'o-ni), n. [< Gr. Svva- 
ytg, power (see dynam), + - yLvua , < -yivfjg, pro- 
ducing: see -genyJ] In psychic science , produc- 
tion of increased nervous activity; dynamiza- 
tion of nerve-force. Also dynam agenesis. 
dynamograph (di-nam'o-graf ), n. [< Gr. Srm- 
I ttg , power (see dynam), + ygatynv, write.] An 
instrument combining an elliptic spring and a 

„ , .. , A „ . . „ register to indicate tho muscular power exerted 

It appears from tho letters that tho American Republic , y . , i in , w1 n u 

has been dynamited , and upon its ruins a socialistic re- ' * 10 n ,lI id ol a pel SOU comprtssil g 
public established. Science, X. 92. dynamometer (dl-na-mom'o -ter), «. [Contr. 

HisTPrince Alexander’s of Bulgaria J people . . . arc not dyna meter, q. v.; < Or. divayig. power (see dy- 
at all inclined to dynamite him, which is more than can mtm), 4* fUTfinv, a measure.] An apparatus tor 


hargo 

prevent the approach of an enemy, or for do 
structive purposes. 

The military authorities of Pretoria hail caused a rumor 
to go forth that some of tho buildings and roads were dy- 
namited, and this deterred the Doers from entering tlm 
town, which, as a matter of fact, was not dynamited at 
all. Athenaeum, Mo. 301G, p. 201. 

2. To blow up or destroy by or as if by dyna- 
mite. 


which it is possible for a body to remain at reBt is called dynamiter (dl'lia-mi-ter), n. K 
statics, and the study of the circumstances of actual mo- n v i •• • j. 

tiou is called kinetics. W. K. Clifford. -J Uno who us( s, or is in ia 

(Wlmt la hero called kinetic, lia. until recently U-cn called dynamito and Similar ^plasm's tor «nlawfiU 
dynamics.] 


The hope of science at the present day is to express all 
phenomena in symbols of DynamU's. 

O. H. Lewes, Probs. of Lite and Mind, II. 283. 

2. The moving moral or physical forces of any 
kind, or tho laws which relate to them. 

The empirical laws of society are of two kinds ; somo 
are uniformities of coexistence, somo of succession. Ac- 
cording as the Bcienco is occupied in ascertaining and 
verifying the former sort of uniformities or tho latter. 
M. Comte gives it the title of Social Statics or of Social 
Dynamics. J. S. M ill, Logic, VI. x. § 5. 

These are then appropriately followed by tho dynamics 
of the subject, or tho institution in action in many grave 
controversies and many acute crises of history. 

Atlantic Monthly, LVIII. 418. 
Dynamics Of music, the science of the variation and 
contrast of force or loudness in musical sounds.— Geo- 
logical dynamics, that branch of geology which treats 
of the nature and mode of operation of all kinds of physi- 
cal agents or forces that have at any time, ami in any man- 
ner, affected the surface and interior of the earth.— Rigid 


purposes; specifically, a political agitator who 
resorts to or advocates tho use of dynamite 
and the indiscriminate destruction of life and 
property for the purpose of coercing a govern- 
ment or a party by terror. 

Surely no plea of justification could ubsolvo the dyna- 
miter from the eternal consequences of iiIh own infernal 
deeds. A r . A. Jtev., XL. 387. 

The recent explosions on the underground railways 
■were the work of . . . dynamiters. 

The American, VII. 113. 

Dynamiters sul mentioned by Parisian fanatics were to 
appear in Metz. Nineteenth Century, XXII. 421. 

dy nami tical (di-na-mit'i-kal), a. [< dynamite 
4* -icaW] Having to do with dynamite; vio- 
lently explosive or destructive. 

Like eertuin dynamitical critics, he is satisfied with de- 
struction, and f»is attitude towards constitutional for- 
mula! Is not unlike that of the dynamitical critic towards 
Constitutions - Dritish and other. Nature, XXXIV. 21). 

y dynamitically (di-na-mit'i-ka.1-:), adv. By 
•, means, or as by means, of dynamite; with * x- 


measuring tho amount of force expendod by 
men, animals, or motors in moving a load, op- 
erating machines, towing vessels, etc.; a pow- 
er-measurer. Dynamometers use the resistance of 
springs, weights, and friction as a test, each comnarison 
being made witli a known weight or force that will over- 
come the resistance of the spring, raise the weight, or bal- 
ance the friction. One of tho simplest forms is a stoel- 
yurd in which the force to be measured is applied to the 



ordinary differential equations occur. 

dynamism (dTna-mizm), n. [< Gr. ouva/ug, 
power (see dynam), 4- -ism.] 1. Tho doctrino plosive violence, 
that besides matter some other material prill- The Irish attempts, at. Mow York, Paris, ami elsewhere, 
ciple — a force in some sense— is required to dynamUicU, u, Wow m, ntfiuve 
explain the phenomena of nature. Tho term is _ / ’ » 

applied— (a) to the doctrines of some of tho Ionic philos- dynamiting (di'na-mi-tiilg), n. I Verbal n. or 
ophers, who held to some auch principles as love and hate Svnamitc. t’.l The practico of - 

terrorizing by means of dynamite 


cstroying or 


The question is, whether the law permits dynamiting, 
or whether it will stop dynamiting at the place where it 
is started, which is t ho only place where it can he stopped 
pop. Set. Mo., XXVIII. 421). 


dtism 


(dl'na-mi-tissm), n. [< dynamite 
io use “of dynamite and similar ex- 


tlon; (c) to the doctrine of Tait that mechanical energy is 
substance ; and {d) to the widely current doctrine that the 
universe contains nothing not explicable by means of tho 
doctrine of energy. 

2. The mode of being of mechanical force or 
energy. 

Who does not see the contradiction of requiring a sub- 
stance for that which by its definition is not substantial 
at all, but pure dynamism ? 

G. H. Lewes , Probs. of Life and Mind, I. iL § 2. 

Dynamism would be more appropriate than Materialism 
as a designation of the modern scientific movement, the 
idea of inertia having given place to thatof an eqmllbrium 

of forces. J. M. Bigg, Mind, XII. 657. . . . r/ 

'rsntssti&tJ!: + rs&s# 

Thus I admit, with the pure dynamist , 
universe, or successive material universes, __ 

tlonsof matter and motion, are concatenated ------ - , . . ,, 

a fair ^ ran ttleIr com " 8e ’ and * ado avra y« ** d0 YYTT°H/v 8 view to increase their efficiency or strength. 


D*l<ince-«lyn.ituoineter ( elevation ). 

shorter arm while a weight is balanced on the longer grad- 
uated arm. The most common lorm of spring-dynamom- 
eter consists of an elliptical spring that may he compressed 
or polled apart lu the direction of its longer axis, with an 
index and srale, and some- 
times a recording pencil, to 
indicate the amount of force 
exerted. In the apparatus 
depending on friction a brake 
is applied to the face of a pul- 
ley, and the force is mea- 
sured by the resistance of 4-lie 
brake to the motion of the 
pulley. In other forms fast 
and loose pulleys are placed 
side by Bide and connected by 
weighted levers, a certain 
amount of force being re 
qulred to. lift the lever and 
communicate motion to both 
pulleys, lu still other forms 
coiled springs are used to test 
a direct strain, as in moving a 
load or in towing. There are 
other forms used to test the 
recoil of guns and the explo- 
sive force of gunpowder. In 
the Datcbelder dynamometer 
two pairs of bevel-wheels are 
interposed between the re- 
ceiving and the transmitting pulle>», one pair in line with 
the pulleys, the other pair at ri^lit angles to them and in 
line with a balanced seule-la am 'The force and resistance 
transmitted through the gears tend to turn the sea e -beam 
about the line of tho pulley-shafts, and this must he re- 



Balance-dynamometer (plan) 


-ism.] Tho use of dynamite and. similar ex- ^-Vweiiht upoYi TheVaiu beam, which is the mea* 

dosives in tho indiscriminate destruction of sure of the force transmitted. Tljo dytiarnonieter js not a 


Fife and property for purposes of coercion 
any political theory or scheme involving the 
use of such destructives. 

Unqualified repudiation of assassination and dynamit • 
iHtn The American, VI. 3d. 


direct indicator of power exerted or of work performed; 
but when the velocity with which resistance is overcome 
or force transmitted has been determined by other means, 
this velocity, and the measure of the force obtained by tho 
dynamometer, are the data for computing the power or 
work. See balance-dynamometer, crusher-gage , piezometer, 
and pressure-ffage,— Dynamometer coupling, a device 
inserted in a shaft by means of which the power transmit- 
ted may be measured. 


Pop. Sci' Mo., XXII. 803. v. t. ; pret. and pp.°dyna- dynamometry ((ll-na-mom'e-tri), n. [< 

iC (dl-na-mis'tik), a. Pertaining to r . dynamising. [< Gr. dvvay-ig, power mometer 4- -y3.] The act or art of using the 


he doctrine of force. 

It is usual (and convenient) to speak of two kinds of 
mpnarchianism— the dynamistic and the modalistic. 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 719. 

ia 


(see dynam), 4- -tee, 
crease tho efficiency or 
by extreme trituration, 


In homeopathy, to m- dynamometer, 
r strength of (medicines) Dynamostes (di-na-mos tez) 
K 1857), < Gr. dvvapug, power, Bt 


[NL. (Pascoe, 
Btrength.] A genus 




Dynamostes 

of longicom beetles, of the family Ceratnbyci- 
dce. There is but one species, D. audax , of the 
East Indies. 

dynast (dTnast), n. [= F. dynaste = Pg. dy- 
nasta = Bp. It. ainasta , < L. dynastes (ML. also 
*dynasta), < Gr. dwaorrjc, a lord, master, ruler, 
< ovvaaOat, bo able, strong: see aynam.] A rul- 
ing prince ; a permanent or hereditary ruler. 

Philosophers, dynasts, monarchs, all were involved and 
overshadowed in this mist. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 599. 

The ancient family of Des Ewes, dynasts or lords of the 
ditiun of Kessell. A. Wood, A theme Oxon. 

Tills Thracian dynast is mentioned as an ally of tho Athe- 
nians against Philip in an inscription found some years ago 
in the Acropolis at Athens. 

B. V, Head, Historia Numorum, p. 241. 

dynastat (di-nas'tii), n. [< ML. *dynasta , L. 
aynastes, < Gr. ihvdarr/g : see dynast,'] Same as 


Wherefore did his mother, the virgin Mary, give such 

S raise to God in her prophetic song, that he had now by 
tie coming of Christ cut down dynastas, or proud mon- 
archs? Milton, Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. 

Dynastes (dl-nas'toz), n. [NL., < Gr. fivvaaryc, 
a ruler: see dynast.] A genus of larnelhcom 
beetles, of the family Scarabmdw or typical of 
a family Dynastidw. It is restricted to forms having 
the external maxillae lobe with 3 or 4 small median teeth, 
no lateral prothoracic projections, and the lust tarsal joint 
arcuate and clubbed. The type is 1). hercules, the Her- 
cules-beetle, the largest known true insect, having a length 
of about 0 inches, of which the curved prothoracic horn is 
nearly one half. 

dynastic (dl-nas'tik), a. [= F. dynastique = 
Bp. dindstico ; cf. I). G. dynastisch = Dan. Sw. 
dynastisk , < Gr. tivvauTiKOc, < dwaarr^, a ruler: 
see dynast.] Relating or pertaining to a dy- 
nasty or line of kings. 

In Holland dynastic interests were betraying the wel- 
fare of the republic. Bancroft, Hist. Const., 11. 395. 

The civil wars of tho Roses had been a barren period in 
English literature, because they had been merely dynastic 
squabbles, in which no great principles were involved 
which could shake all minds with controversy and heat 
them to inteiise conviction. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d scr., p. 150. 
The dynastic traditions of Europe are rooted and ground- 
ed irt tho distant pust. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 15. 

dynasticism (dl-nas'ti-sizrn), n. [< dynastic 4- 
-ism.] Kingly or iiuporial power handed down 
from father to son ; government by successive 
members of the same line or family. 

In the Old World dynasticism 1h plainly in a state of de- 
cadence. Gold win Smith, Top. Hoi. Mo., XX. 028. 

Dynastidse (dl-iias'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., < Dy- 
nastes + •‘idee. ] A f am i ly of lnmollicorn beetles, 
taking name from the genus Dunastes , and con- 
taining a few forms remarkable for their great 
size and strength. They are chiefly tropical, and 
burrow in the ground. The Hercules- beetle, elephant- 
beetle, and atlas-beetle arc examples. The group is usually 
merged in Soarabividcp, 

dynastldan (di-nas' ti-dan), n. [< Dynastidas 
+ -an.] One of the Dynastida.'. 
dynasty (di'nas-ti), n. ; pi. dynasties (-tiz). [= 
D. G. aynastir = Dun. Bw. dynast i, < F. dynastic 
= Bp. dinastia = Pg. dynastia = It. dinastia, < 
ML. dynastia , dinastia, < Gr. fivvaortia, lordship, 
rule, < duv&oTrjc, a lord, master, ruler: see dy- 
nast.] If. A government; a sovereignty. — 2. 
A race or succession of sovereigns of the same 
line or family governing a particular country : 
as, the successive dynasties of Egypt or of 
Franco. 

At some time or other, to be suro, all the beginners of 
dynasties were chosen by those who called them to govern. 

Burke, Rev. in Trance. 
It is to Manetho that we aro indebted for that classifi- 
cation called by the Greeks Dynasties, a word applied gen- 
erally to those sets of kings which belonged to one family, 
or who were derived from one original stock. These Dy- 
nasties were named os well us numbered, and their names 
were derived from the town, or region, whence the found- 
er came or where he lived. 

H. S. Osborn, Ancient Egypt, p. 49. 

dyne (din), w. [Abbr. of dynam, <C Gr. tivvapig, 
po wor : see dynam. ] In physics , the unit of force 
in the centimeter-gram-seoond system, being 
that force which, acting on a gram for one sec- 
ond, generates a velocity of a centimeter per 
second; the product of a gram into a centi- 
meter, divided by the square of a mean solar 
second. Tho forco of a dyne is about equivalent to the 
weight, of a milligram. It requires a force of about 445,000 
dynes to support one pound of matter on the earth s sur- 
face iu latitude 45 1 '. 

The dyne is about 1.02 times the weight of a milligramme 
at any part of the earth's surface ; and the megadyne is 
about 1.02 times the weight of a kilogramme. 

J . D. Everett, Units and Phys. Const., p. 107. 

dyocstriacont&hedron, dyokaitri&kontahe- 

dron (<11*9-8©-, (li g o-ki-tri-a-kon-ta-he 7 dron ), n. 
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[< Gr. 6{jo sal rpi&Kovra , thirty-two (60o as E. two; 
Kai t and; rpidnovra = L. triginta = E. thirty), 4* 
16 pa, seat, base.] In geom., a solid having thirty- 
two faces. 

dyophysitic (dPo-fi-zit'ik), a. [< Gr. 6vo, =s E. 
two, + tjnxng, nature, 4- -itc^ 4* -tc. Cf. diphy- 
sitc .] Having two natures. 

They agree in tho attempt to substitute a Christ-person- 
ality witii ono consciousness and one will for a dyophysitic 
Christ with a double consciousness and a double will. 

Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 94. 

dyotheism (di'o-th§-izm), n. [< Gr. 6vo, = E. 
two, + 0e6$, a god, 4- -ism. Cf. ditheism , the 
preferable forrn.J The doctrine that there are 
two Gods, or a system which recognizes such a 
doctrine; dualism. 

It [Arianism] Btarts with a zeal for the unity and the 
unehangeableness of God; and yet ends in dyotMism, the 
doctrine of an uncreated God and a created God. 

Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 58. 

dyothelism (dl-oth ' e-lizm), n. [Also diothelism ; 
< Gr. 6vo t = E. two , + Oifeiv, will, + •ism.] The 
doctrine that Christ had two wills. 

dyothelite (di-oth'o-lit), n. and a. [As dyothe- 
lism 4- -itc*.] I, n. A believer in dyothelism. 

II, a. Pertaining to dyothelism. 

The reply of tho Western Church was promptly given in 
the unambiguously dyothelite decrees of the Lateran synod 


held by Martin I. in 649. 


Encyc. Brit., XVI. 758. 


[< L. dys -, < Gr. dver-, an inseparable pre- 
x, opposed to tv- ( seo cu-), much like E. mis- 2 
or un-* f always with notion of 1 hard, bad, un- 
lucky/ etc., destroying the good sense of a 
word or increasing its bad sense ; = Skt. dus- 
= Zend (lush- = lr. do- = Goth, tus tuz- = ( )HG. 
zur - = Icel. tor-, hard, difficult.] An insepa- 
rable prefix in words of Greek origin, signify- 
ing ‘ hard, difficult, bad, ill/ and implying some 
difficulty, imperfection, inability, or privation 
in the act, process, or thing denoted by the word 
of which it forms a part, 
dyssesthesia (dis-es-tho'si-jl), n. [NL., < Gr. 
6vaaio(h/aia , insensibility, < '6vnaicQriroq, insensi- 
ble. < 6va-, hard, + aioOjjToc, verbal adj. of atoda- 
veaOat , perceive, feel.] In pathol., impaired, 
diminished, or difficult sensation; dullness or 
feeling; numbness; insensibility in some de- 
greo. Also spelled dysesthesia. 
dyseesthetic (dis-es-thet'ik), a . [< dyscesthesia , 
after esthetic.] Affected by, exhibiting, or re- 
lating to dyscesthesia. Also spelled dysesthetic . 
dysanalyte (dis-an'a-llt), n. [< Gr. dvaavulvToc, 
hard to undo, < di>ff-j‘hard, + avdXvroc, dissolu- 
ble: see analytic.] A mineral related to pyro- 
chlore, occurring in small black cubic crystals 
in limestone at Vogtsburg in tho Kaisorstuhl, 
a mountainous district of Baden, 
dysarthria (dis-iir'thri-ii), n. [NL.. < Gr. rW-, 
hard, + apOpov , a joint.) In pathol., inability 
to articulate distinctly ; dyslalia. 
dysarthric (dis-ar'thrik), a. [< dysarthria + 
-ir.] Of or pertaining to dysarthria. 
Dysaster (dis-as'tfcr), n. [NL., < Gr: 6w-, bad, 
t darr/p = K. star.] A genus of fossil petalosti- 
chous sea-urehins, of the family Cassidulidw or 
CollyriUdce , or giving name to a family Dysas - 
teriilw. 

Dysasterids© (dis-as-ter'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Dysaster + -id(C.] A family of irregular or exo- 
eyclic sea-urchins, typified by the genus Dysas- 
ter , with ovoid or cordate shell, snowing bivi- 
um and trivium converging to separate apices, 
non-petaloid ambulacra, and eccentric mouth, 
dyschezia (dis-ke'zi-ft), ». [NL., < Gr. 6va-, 

hard, 4- xK* lv i defecate.] In pathol., difficulty 
aud pain in defecation. 

dysenroia. dyschroa (dis-kroi'a, dis'kro-k), n. 
[NL., < Gr. ova-, bad, 4* Attic also xpfa* 
color.] In pathol. , discoloration of the skin 
from disease. 

dyschromatopsia (dis-krd-ma-top'si-tt), n. 
[NL., < Gr. 6va-, bad, + ^pw//a(f-), color, 4- 
view, sight.] In pathol., feeble or perverted 
color-sense. Also dyschromatopsy , aischroma - 
topsis. 

dysclasite (dis'kla-slt), n. [< Gr. 6vo -. hard, + 
nl.&aig, a breaking (< xXav, break), 4- -Ite**.] In 
mineral., a mineral, usually fibrous, of a white 
or yellowish color and somewhat pearly luster, 
consisting chiefly of hydrous silicate of lime. 
Also callod okenite. 

dyscophid (dis'ko-fid), n. A toad-like amphiln 
lau of the family Dyscovhidw. 

Dyscophidffi (dis-kof 'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Dys- 
cophus 4- -idm.] A family of firmistemial sa- 
lient anurous amphibians, typified by the ge- 
nus Dyscophus , with teeth iu tne upper jaw, di- 
lated sacral diapophyses, precoraooids resting 


Dysidea 

upon coracoids, a cartilaginous omostemum, 
and a very large anchor-shaped cartilaginous 
sternum. There are several genera, chiefly Madagascan. 
Some of these frogs are remarkable for the beauty of their 
coloration. 

Dyscophus (dis-ko'fus), n. [NL., < Gr. 6fxr- 
KLxfa, stone-deaf, < 6vo-, hard, + icw0<$r, deaf.] 
I. A genus of tailless amphibians, typical of 
the family Dyscophidce. — 2. In entom .: (a) A 
genus of the orthopterous family (Ecanthidce , 
having the front deflexed and the male elytra 
rudimentary, typified by D. saltator of Brazil. 
Saussure , 1874. ( h) A genus of South American 
Isepidoptera . Burmcister , 1879. 

dyscrase (dis'kras), n. [Formerly also dis- 
crase; < NL. dyscrasia : see dyscrasia.] Same 
as dyscrasia . 

dyscrasia (dis-kra'si-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. dvonpa- 
aia , bad temperament, < dvaeparos, of bad tem- 
perament, < 6vc-, bad, 4* M Kpar6q, verbal adj. of 
nepavvbvat, mix (> ttpaatg, mixture) : see crater, 
crasis.] In pathol., a generally faulty condi- 
tion of the body; morbid diathesis; distemper. 
Also dyscrase , dyscrasy , and formerly discrase, 
discrasy . 

dyscrasic (dis-kras'ik), a. [< dyscrasia + - ic .] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of dyscrasia; 
characterized by dyscrasia: as, dyscrasic de- 
generation. 

It should not he forgotten that the death-rate was greater 
among dyecnusic children. N. Y. Med. Jour., XL. 645. 

dyscrasite (dis'kra-sifc), n. [< Gr. 6va-, bad, + 
update, a mixture (see dyscrasia ), + -itc%.] A 
mineral of a silver-white color and metallic 
luster, occurring in crystals, and also massive 
and granular. It. consists of antimony and Bilver. Also 
written discrase, discramte , and also callod antinwnial sil- 
ver (which see, under silver). 

dyscrasy (dis'kra-si), n.; pi. dyscrasies f-siz). 
[Formerly also discrasic; < F. dyscrasic, \ NL. 
dyscrasia : see dyscrasia .] Same as dyscrasia. 

Riu is a cause of dyscrasies and distempers, making our 
bodies healthless. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 266. 

A general malaise or dyscrasy, of an undefined charac- 
ter, but indicated by a loss of appetite and of strength, 
by diarrhoea, nervous prostration, or by a general impair- 
ment of health. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXII. 6. 

Dysdera (dis'de-rji), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1804), 
(Or. dvooT/pic, LarJl to fight with, < 6va-, hard, + 
6i)p(t fight.] Tho typical genus of spiders of 
the family Dysdcridw . 

Djrsderid© (ilis-der'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Dys- 
acra 4- -ulw.) A family of tubitelarian spiders, 
typified by tho gonus Dysdera. They are especially 
distinguished by having two pairs of stigmata, one just 
behind tiie other, and distributed on each side of the belly 
near its base; they have but six cyos or fewer. Also 
called Dysderidos and Dysderoidop. 

dysenteric, dysenterical (dis-en-tor'ik, -i-kal), 
a. [= F. dysenterique, dyssen terique = Sp. di- 
senterico = Pg. dyscntcrico = It. disentcrico , 
dissenterico , < L. dyscntcricus, < Gr. dvaevrepiKdg, 

< dvotvrtpla, dysontery : see dysentery,] 1. Per- 
taining to, of tlio nature of, accompanied by, 
or resulting from dysentery: as, dysenteric 
symptoms or effects. — 2. Suffering from dys- 
entery: as, a duscnicrie patient. 

dysenterious (dis-en-te'ri-us), a . [< dysentery 
+ -OM£.] Same as dysenteric . [Rare.] 

All will be but as delicate meats dressed for a dysente- 
rious person, that can relish nothing. Gataker. 

dysentery (dis'en-ter-i), n. [Formerly dysen- 
teric; < F. dysenteric, dyssenterie = Sp. disen- 
teria = Pg. aysenteria = It. disenteria, dissen- 
teria s= D. dyssenterie = G. dysenteric = Dan. 
Sw. dysenten , < L. dysenteria , < Gr. dvaevrepia, 
dysentery ,<, Ovotvrepoc, suffering in the bowels, 

< 6va-, baa, ill, 4- Ivrtpov, pi. ivrepa , the bow- 
els : see entero-.] A disease characterized by- 
inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
large intestine, mucous, bloody, and difficult 
evacuations, and more or less fever. 

dysepulotic (dis-ep-v-lot'ik), a. [< Gr. 6va-, 
hard, 4* epulotic, q. v.] In surg., not healing 
or cicatrizing readily or easily: as, a dysepu- 
lotic wound. 

dysesthesia, dysesthetic. See dyscesthesia, 
ayscesthetic. 

dysgenesic (dis-je-nes'ik), a. [< dysgenesis + 
-ic.J Breeding with difficulty; sterile; infe- 
cund ; barren. Darwin. 

dysgenesi8 (dis-jen 'e-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 6va-, 
Hard, 4- yiveatg, generation.] Difficulty in 
breeding; difficult generation; sterility; in- 
fecundity. 

Dy8ide& (di-sid'e-a), B. [NL., < Gr. 6va-, hard, 
bad, + Idta. form: see idea.] A genus of 
sponges, typical of the family Dysideiaas. Also 



Dysideid® 

(dis-i-d§'i-d5), n. pi [NL., < DysU 
A family of fibrous sponges. 
fty aimupAP yuiB*i“dr6 # Si8)j w. [NL. f ( Gr» dim-, 
hard, + idp6g, sweat, perspiration, < 2<foc (-/ *<y#A) 
s- E. A disease of the sweat-follicles, 

in which they become distended with the re- 
tained secretion. 

dysis (di'sis), n. [ML., also disis, < Or. dimtg, 
setting of the sun or stars (dime ifkiov, the west), 
< dmv, sink, dive, set.] In astrol ., the seventh 
house of the heavens, which relates to love, 
litigation, etc. 

dyskinesia (dis-ki-ne'si-B), n. [NL., < Gr. 
J voKtvqoia, < dvg-, hard, 4- Kivyaig, movement, < 
KiveiVy move.] In pathol ., impaired power of 
voluntary movement. 

dyslalia (dis-la'li-ji), n. [NL., < Gr. dim-, hard, 
-4- hateiv, speak. ] In pathol . , difficulty of utter- 
ance dependent on malformation or imperfect 
innervation of the tongue and other organs of 
articulation; slow or difficult speech. 

dyslexia (dis-lek'si-ii), ?/. [NL., < Gr. dm-, hard, 
+ a speaking, speech, word: see lexicon.]' 
Bee the extract. 

Dr. R. Berlin . . . describes under the name dyelexia 
a novel psychic affection rotated to “alexia," or word- 
blindness, but differing from it in tliut the patients can 
read a few lines, but apparently get no sense from their 
reading and give it up in despair. 

Amer. Jour. Pttychol ., I. 648. 

dyslogistic (dis-lo-jis'tik), a . [< dyslogy + 
-istic (after eulogistic, < eulogy ). Of. Gr. ovo?.6- 
yiarog , hard to compute, also ill-calculating, 
misguided.] Conveying censure, disapproval, 
or opprobrium ; consorious ; opprobrious. 

Ask Reus for the motive which gave birth to the prose- 
cution on the part of Actor; the motive of course is the 
most odious that can he found . desire of gain, if it he a 
case which opens a door to gain; if not, enmity, though 
not under that neutral and unimpassioued, but under the 
name of revenge or malice, or some other such dyslogistic 
name. Benthain , .Judicial Evidence*, i. 8. 

Any respectable scholar, oven If dyslogistic were fie w to 
him, would see at a glance that disloyistic must be a mis- 
take for It, ami that the right word must be the reverse 
of eulogistic. The paternity of dyslogistic — ■ no bantling, 
but now ulrnost a centenarian — is adjudged to tliut ge- 
nius of common -sense, Jeremy Bentham. 

F. Hall , Mod. Eng., p. 309. 

Gossips came to mean intimate friends ; next, gossip 
meant the light, familiar talk of such friends ; and, fluid- 
ly, with a dyslogistic connotation, any frivolous conversa- 
tion. W. K. Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 291. 

dyslogistically (dis-lo-jis'ti-kal-i), adv. In a 
dyslogistic manner; so as to convey censure 
or disapproval. 

Accordingly be (Kant] is set down as a “ Transcend cn- 
talist,” and all the loose connotation of that term, as it is 
now dyslogistically employed among us, is thought to be 
applicable to him. T. II. Green , in Academy. 

dyslogy (dis'lo-ji), n. [< Gr. Am-, bad, ill, 4- 
-Aoyia, < Aiyttv, speak ; after Gr. tr/oyin, E. eu- 
logy, of opposite meaning.] Dispraise : the op- 
posite of eulogy. 

In the way of eulogy and dyslogy and summing-up of 
character there may doubtless bo a great many things set 
forth concerning this Miruhcau. Carlyle , Mist*., IV. 117. 

dysluite (dis'lq-it), n. [< Gr. Am-, hard, 4- 
Aye tv, loosen, 4* -ite 2 .] A namo given to a va- 
riety of gahnite, or zinc-spinel, from Sussex 
county, Now Jersey, containing a small per- 
centage of manganese : so named because diffi- 
cult. to dissolve. 

dysmenorrhea, dysmenorrhoea (dis- men -fi- 
re 'a), n. [NL. dysmenorrhoea , < Gr. Am-, hard, 
+ vnv, a month, 4 * f>oia, a flowing.] In pathol ., 
difficult or laborious menstruation ; catamenial 
discharges accompanied with much local pain, 
especially in the loins. 

dysmenorrheal, dysmenorrhoeal (dis-men-o- 

re al ), a. [< dysmenorrhea, dysmenorrhoea , 4- -al . ] 
Of, pertaining to, or connected with dysmen- 
orrhea : as, the dysmenorrheal membrane which 
is sometimes discharged from the uterus. 

fiysmerism (diB'rae-rizm), n. [< Gr. Am-, bad, 
+ part (division), 4- •ism.] An aggre- 
gation of unlike parts; a process or result of 
dysmerogenesis ; a kind of merism opposed to 
oumerism . 

dysmerlstic (dis-me-ris'tik), a. [As dysmer - 
+ -wWc.] Having the character or quality 
°J dysmerism; irregularly repeated in a set 
of more or less unlike parts whose relations to 
one another, or origin one from another, is dis- 
guised; dysmerogenetic : opposed to eumeris- 
»c. Bee extract under dysmerogenesis. 

ufBmeri?genesis (dis^mo-rfi-jen'e-sis), n. [NL. , 

\ Ur. ova-, bad, 4- glpog, part (division), 4* ytvi- 
generation.] The genesis, origination, or 
production of many unlike parts, or of parts 
in irregular series or at irregular times, which 
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together form an integral whole ; dysmeristio 
generation ; repetition of forms with adaptive 
modification or functional specialization; a 
kind of merogenesis opposed to earner ogenesis. 

The tendency to bud formation . . . has all along acted 
concurrently with a powerful synthetic tendency, so that 
new units have from the first made but a gradual and dis- 
guised appearance. This is dysmerogenesis. and such ag- 
gregates as oxliibit it may be called aysm&nstic. 

Encyc. Brit., XII. 665. 

dysmerogenetic (dis^me-rp-jf-net'ik), a. [< 
dysmerogenesis , after genetic. ] Produced by or 
resulting from dysmerogenesis; characterized 
by or exhibiting dysmerism; dysmeristic: op- 
posed to eumcrogenetic. 

dysmeromorph ( dis'me-rp-m 6rf ), n. [< Gr. duo-, 
bad, 4- fjifmc, part (see dysmerism), 4- yoptpy, 
shape.] An organic form resulting from dys- 
merogenesis; a dysmeristic organism : opposed 
to eumeromorpli. 

Synthesized eumeromorph simulates normal dysmero - 
morph : an uly sized dysmcromorjth simulates normal eu- 
meromorph. Encyc. Brit., XII. 655. 

dysmeromorphic (dis*me-rfi-mfir'fik), a. [< 
dysmrromorjm 4- -ie.] Having the character 
or quality of a dysmeromorph; dysmerogenet- 
ic or dysmeristic in form: opposed to c timer o- 
morphic. 

dysnomy (dis'nfi-rui), v. [< Gr. dvavopia, law- 
lessness, a bad constitution, < dimvo/iog, lawless, 

< dm-, bad, 4- voyog, law.] Bad legislation; 
the enactment of bad laws. 

dysodile (dis'fi-dil), n. [< Gr. duoLxbft, ill- 
smelling (< dm-, ill, 4- 6(etv , smell, akin to L. 
odor , smell), 4- -He.] A kind of greenish- or 
yellowish-gray coal occurring in masses made 
up of foliaceons layers, which when burning 
emits a very fetid odor. It in a product of the de- 
composition of combined vegetable and animal matters. 
H wuh first observed at Melili in Sicily, and bus also been 
found at several places in Germany and France. 

dysodont (dis'o-dont), a. [< NL. dysodon(t-)s, 
\ Gr. dm-, bad, 4- bdobg ( bdovr -) = E. tooth.] In 
conch., having obsolete or irregular hinge-teeth ; 
specifically, of or pertaining to the Jh/sodonta. 
Dysodonta (dis-fi-don'tii), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
dysodont : see dysodont.'] A group or order of 
bivalve mollusks having obsolete or irregular 
liingo-tectli, muscular impressions unequal or 
reduced to one, and pallial lino entire. It cor- 
responds to the Alanomyimu. 

Dysodus (dis'fi-dus), v. [NL., irreg. < Gr. 
olio-, bad, 4- odoiV = E. tooth. ] A generic name 
bestowed by Cope upon tho .Japanese pug- 
dog, called Dysodus prams, characterized by 
such degradation of the dentition that there 
maybe in all but. l(i teeth (no incisors, 1 ca- 
nine in each half-jaw, 1 premolar and 1 molar in 
each upper, and 2 premolars and 2 molars in 
each lower half-jaw), thus exemplifying actual 
evolution of a generic form by il artificial se- 
lection ” of comparatively few years’ duration. 

dysofitocia (dis-fi-fi-to'si-a), n. [NL., < (Jr. dm-, 
ill, 4- uoroida, a laying of eggs, < £ ordsog, laying 
eggs, < (gov (= L. ovum), egg, 4- tiktuv , tihuv, 
produco, bear.] In zodl., difficult ovulation. 

dysopia (dis-6'pi-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. ihmumia, 
confusion of face (taken in the dof. in another 
sense), < di>a-, bad, ill, 4* gji/j (utt-), eye, face.] 
Same as dysopsia. 

dysopsia fdis-op'si-a), n . [NL.. < Gr. dm-, bad, 
4* 6 \jng, view, sight.] In pathol., painful or 
defective vision. 

dysopsy (dis-op'si), n. [< Gr. dm-, bad, ill, 4- 
bxjur, sight.] Same as dysopsia. 

dysorexla (dis-o-rek'si-|i), n. [NL., < Gr. dm- 
opefm, feebleness of appetite, < dm-, bad, 4- 
fye&Cj appetite.] In pathol., a depraved or fail- 
ing appetite. 

dysorexy (dis'o-rok-si), n. Same as dysorexia. 

dyspareunia (dis-pa-rfi'ni-B), n. [ND., < Gr. 
& ixt-, hard, 4- ruiinwoi:, lying beside, < napd, be- 
side, 4- cvvij, bod.] In pathol., inability to per- 
form the sexual aet without pain: usually ap- 
plied to females. 

dyspepsia (dis-nep'giB), n. [Also dyspepsia = 
F. dyspepsie = Sp. It. dispepsia = Pg. dyspepsia, 

< L. dyspepsia, < Gr. fivoneifHa, indigestion, <! dm- 
irt tttoc, nard to digest, < dm-, hard, 4- irnrrdr, 
verbal adj. of it trrretv, ripen, soften, cook, digest, 
— 1 j. coyucrc, cook : see coo A 1 .] Impaired power 
of digestion. Tho term in applied with a certain free 
dom to all forma of gastric dcranjsemcnt, whether involv- 
ing imiiuired power of diKestion or not. But It is usually 
discarded when aornemort) definite diagnosis can be made, 
as gastric cancer, gastric ulcer, gastritis, guMtrec tasia, or 
when it depends on poisonous iugesta or appears as a 
feature of some other disease, especially if that is acute. 
Functional dyxixptia, also ealled atonic and nervous dyn- 
j/epsia, is gastric derangement,- not exclusively neuralgic, 
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which may Involve a diminished or an excessive secretion ‘ 
of the gastric juice, or diminished or excessive acidity in 
that secretion, or an irritability of the stotnach-walls or 
an impairment, of their motor functions, and which ap- 
pears to depend on some defect in the innervation of the 
stomach, and not on some grosser lesion. 

dyspepsy (dis-pep'si), n. Same as dyspepsia. 
dyspeptic (dis-pep'tik), a. and n. [== F. dys- 
peptique , < Gr. as if H 6vmrtnTiK6^, < dwireipta, 
dyspepsia: dyspepsia.] I. a . 1. Pertaining 

to or of the nature of dyspepsia: as, a dyspeptic 
complaint. — 2. Suffering from or afflicted with 
dyspepsia or indigestion : as, a dyspeptic person. 
— 3. Characteristic of one afflicted with chron- 
ic dyspopsia ; hence, bilious ; morbid ; ‘ * blue ” ; 
pessimistic ; misanthropic : as, a dyspeptic view 
or opinion. 

II. n. A person afflicted with dyspepsia, 
dyspeptical (dis-pep'ti-kal), a. [< dyspeptic 4- 
-aJ.J Troubled with dyspepsia; hence, inclined 
to morbid or pessimistic views of things. 

How seldom will the outward eapaJulity lit the inward ; 
though talented wonderfully enough, we are poop, un- 
friended, dysfieptical, liushful ; nay, wliat is worse than 
all, we ore loolish. Carlyle, Sartor Kesartus, p. 83. 

dysphagia (dis-fa'ji-fi), n. [NL., < Gr. as if 
^fivaipayia, < dim-, hard, *4- < puyt tv, eat.] In pathol., 
difficulty in swallowing. Also dysphagy. 
dysphagic (dis-faj'ik), it. Pertaining to. of the 
nature of, or affected with dysphagia, 
dysphagy (dis'fa-ji), n. [= F. dysphagia; < NL. 
dysphagia : see dysphagia.] Same as dysphagia. 
dysphonia (dia-te'ni-ji), w. [N1 j., < Gr. Jitw- 
fuvia, roughness of sound, < dicfaivog, ill-sound- 
ing, < fJw-, ill, 4- (purr/, sound.] In pathol., dif- 
ficulty in producing vocal sounds, 
dysphony (diw'fd-ni), n. [= F. dysphomc; < NL. 
dysphonia : see dysphonia.] Same as dysphonia. 
dysphoria (dis-fcVri-jl), n. [NL., < Gr. dva<f>opia, 
pam hard to be borne, anguish, < dm <f>opog, hard 
to bear, < dm-, hard, 4- -i fin/ioi, < (ftipuv = E. 
6rwrl.] In pathol.. impatience under affliction; 
a stat<* of dissatisfaction, restlessness, fidget- 
ing, or inquietude. 

dysphuistic (dis-fu-is'tik), a. [< dys-, bad, 4- 
- phuistic as in cuphiushc , q. v.j 111-sounding; 
inelegant. 

Of A i.oviT R ronipluint. ... 1 have only Hpace or iioim! 
to remark (hat it < uiitaiiiH two of the mimt exquisitely 
Shakespearean verses evei vom hsateil to us by Slmke- 
speaie, ami two ot the most, exeeiahl.v euplmistic or dye- 
plunutic lines ever iiiliicted on us hv man. 

Swinburne, Miukespeare, p. 02. 

dyspnoea (disp-ne'a), n. [L., < Gr. dhcrrrvoia, 
difficulty of br<*atliing, < drrrzrnof, scant of 
breatli, short -breathed, < dm-, hard, 4- -nvuog; 
cf. nviii/, breathing, < ttvuv, breathe.] In pa- 
thol., difficulty of breathing; difficult or labored 
respiration. 

dyspnoeal (disp-ne'al), a. [< dyspnoea 4- -al.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of tho nature of dyspnooa; 
connected with dysniuea. 
dyspnoeic (disii-ne'iK), a. [< L. dyspnoicus, n., 
one short of breath, < Gr. deanvomor, short of 
breath, < dimnvoia , dyspnoea: soo dyspnoea.] 
A ff ected with or resulting from dyspnoea , dyHp- 
no*al. 

dysporomorph (dis'po-ro-rnorf), n. One of the 
Ihjsporo morplue. 

Dysporomorph® (dis"pp-rd-m6r'fe), v. pi. 
[NL., < Dysporus + Gr. floppy, form.] In TIux- 
lc‘y’s system of classification (1SG7), a division 
of desmognathous birds, exactly corresponding 
to tho Steganopodvs, Totipafmati, or oar-footed 
natatorial birds. They have all four toes webhed, 
the oil-glaml Biirmounted by u elulet of feathers, the 
sternum broad and truncate posteriory, tin* mMiidibidar 
angle truncate, the nmxillopalatines largo and spongy, 
the united palatines carinate, and no basiptoiygoid pro- 
eesses. Tile division iruludt* the i»ellc|aim, gannets, cor- 
morants, frigates, darters, and tiopie-birds. 

dysporomorphic (diH^po-rp-mOr'fik), a. [< 
Dysporoniorphte + -/c.J Belonging to or re- 
sembling the Dysporomorphic; totipalmate; 
steganojiodous. 

Dysporus (dis'pd-rus), n. [NL. (Illiger, 1811: 
so called witli rcdVrence to the closure or oblit- 
eration of tho nostrils), < Gr. dhairofmr, hard to 
pass, difficult, < Am-, hard, 4- no /><», passage.] 
A genus of gannets: same as Eufa. It 1 h often 
separated iiom Sultt to designate the brown gannets, as 
the booby, /> Jibcr , as distinguished from tlu; white ones, 
ab .S', banmna. 

dyssycus(<li-Hi'kus), n.; pi. dimyci (-s!). [NL., 

< Gr. dm-, bad, 4- iwsnv, a fig.] 1 laeckel’s namo 
for a form of sponge also called rhagon. 
dysteleological (dis-teb'c-o-loj'i-kal), a. [< 
di/s(rleo/ogy 4- -ical.] Purposeless; without de- 
sign; having no “ final cause ” for being; not 
teleological. 
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dysteleologist (dis-tel-e-ol'o-jist), n. [< drn- 
teleology 4* -ist.'] Ono who believes in dystelo- 
ology. 

Dysteleologists, without admitting a purpose, had not 
felt called upon to deny the fact. 

L. F. Ward , Dynam. Hoeiol., 1. 178. 

dy8teleology (dis-tel-e-ol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. dw-, 
bad, 4- teAoq (tcm-), end, purpose, + -'Aoyla, < 
At ye tv, speak: see teleology .] The science of 
rudimentary or vestigial organs, apparently 
functionless or of no use or purpose in the 
economy of the organism, with reference to 
the doctrine of purposelessness. Tim idea is that 
many useless or even hurtful parts may Ik* present in an 
organism in obedience to the law of heredity simply, and 
that such are evidences of the lack of design or purpose 
or “ final cause” which the doctrines of teleology presume. 

The Doctrine of- Purposelessness, or Dystefeology. 

Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trails.), I. lot#. 

It is no wonder that Mr. Romanes should avow his “to- 
tal inability to understand why the phenomena of instiuet 
should he more fatal to the doctrine of Dynteleology than 
any other of the phenomena of nature.” 

Fortnightly lion., N. H., XXXIX. 08. 

Dysteria (diN-te'ri-ji), w. [NL., < Gr. fiwT-, 
hard, + rypuv , watch, "have an eye on, keep ; of. 
(h>(TTT/f)/jTar, hard to keep.] The typical genus of 
JJysteriiflfV . I). arm at a of Huxley, which inhabits salt 

water, has such a structure that it lias been supposed by 
(Josse to he a rotifer. 

Dvsteriidffi (dis-te-rl'i-de), //. pi. [NL., < 
Hysteria 4- -UUv . ] A family of free-swimiuing 
animalcules, more or less ovate, cylindrical, 
flattened or compressed, and mostly eneui- 
rassed. They have the carapace simple or consisting of 
two lateral, Hiihnipml, conjoined, or detuohed valves; cilia 
conflued to tin* more or less narrow or constricted ventral 
surface ; the oral aperture followed by a distinct pharynx, 
the walls of which are strengthened by u simple horny 
tube, by a cylindrical fascicle of corneous rods, or by 
otherwise differentiated corneous elements ; a conspicuous 
tail-like style, or compart fascicle of setose cilia present 
ing a style-like aspect, projecting from the posterior ex- 
tremity Most of them inhabit salt water. 

Dysterina (dis-to-rl'nii), n. pi. [NL., < I) ys- 
ten a 4- -uui-.\ A family of ciliate infusorians, 
typified by the genus Dysteria. Vlaparede and 
Laehmann , 185H -(>(). See Dgsteriidtv. 
dysthesia (dis-the'si-ji), n. [NL., < Gr. iboOf aia, 
a bad condition, < diW^rop, in bad condition: 
see dysthetic .] In patho 7., a nond'obrile morbid 
state of the blood-vessels; a bad habit, of body 
dependent mainly upon the state of the circu- 
lating system. 

dysthetic (dis-thet'ik), a. [< Gr. lYrathrm;, in 
bad case, in bad condition, < <W-, bad, 4- throe, 
verbal ad.j. of rt-th'-vai, put, place.] Of, por- 
tainiug to, or characterized by dysthesia. 
dysthymic (diH-thim'ik), a. [< Gr. fivaOvunu'u , 
melancholy, < <W tfv/na, despondency. despair, 
< duff-, bad, 4* Ovjudi , spirit, courage.] In pa- 
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thol., affected with despondency; depressed in 
spirits; dejected. 

dystocia (dis-to'si-ji), n. [NL., < Gr. tivorotda, 
a painful delivery,*’ < deorwcof, bringing forth 
with pain, < 6va -, hard, 4- ritcreiv , tckfiv, bring 
forth.] In pathol.f difficult parturition. Also 
dystokia . 

dystome (dis'tom), a. Same as dystomic. 

dystomic, dystomous (dis-tom'ik, dis'to-mus), 
a. [< Gr. oi'GTo/wg, hard to cut (but taken in 
pass, sense 4 badly cleft *), < ($w-, hard, bad, 4- 
To/wr, verbal adj. of rtpvtiv , cut.J In mineral 
having an imperfect fracture or cleavage. 

dystrophic (dis-trof'ik), a. [< dystrophy 4- -wj.] 
Pertaining to a perversion of nutrition. 

dystrophy (dis'tro-fi), n. [< Gr. 6va- f hard, ill, 
4- Tpo6i], nourishment, < rptytiv, nourish.] In 
pathol.f perverted nutrition. 

dysuria (dis-u'ri-ji), n. [LL., < Gr. dvoovpia , < 
ow- t hard, 4- nvpov, urine.] In pathol,, difficulty 
in micturition, attended with pain and scald- 
ing. Also dysury. 

dysuric (dis-u'rik), a. [< dysuria 4- -ic.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of dysuria ; affected 
with dysuria. 

dysury (dis'u-ri), n. Same as dysuria. 

Bytes (dl'tez), n. [NL. (Kaup, 18‘J9), < Gr. 
orrm, a diver, < fiir/v, dive.] A genus of small 
grebes, of the family Podicipedida containing 
such species as the horned and the eared grebe. 

Dyticiaae, w. pi. See Dytiscidw. 

Dyticus, n. See Dytiscus. 

dytiscid (di-tis'id), a. and n. I. a. Of or per- 
taining to the Dytiscidm. 

II. w. A water-beetle of the family Dytiscidw. 
Dvtiscidae, Dyticidae (di-tis'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
\ Dytiscus , Dyticus , 4- -idee. ] A family of two- 
eyed aquatic adephagous Coleoptcra , or preda- 
tory beetles, having the metastern um destitute 
of an antecoxal piece, but prolonged in a trian- 
gular process posteriorly, the antennas slender, 
filiform, or setaceous, and the abdomen with 
si X segments. The Dytixcidtr are related to the ground- 
beetles or ('arabidoe, but differ in the lorm of the liictu- 
sternum, and in tin* structure of the legs, which are nata- 
torial. They are water- beetles, mostly of large size, with 
narrowly oval depressed bodies and oar -like hind legs, 
found almost everywhere in fresh water. 

Dytiscus, Dyticus (di-tis'kus, dit'i-kus), n. 
[NL., ong. and commonly Dytiscus (Linmous), 
Dyticus (Gcoffroy, 1764), < Gr. 6vtik6c, able to 
dive, < Ai'Tt/c, a diver, < fiictv, dive, sink, get into, 
enter.] The typical genus of predaceous wa- 
ter-beetles of the family Dytiscido ;, having the 
metasternal spiracles covered by the elytra, 
the front tarsi five-jointed, and patcllate in the 
male, and the hind tarsi not ciliate, with the 
claws equal. The numerous species are large, hut 
difficult to distinguish. They are dark olive-green above, 
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the thorax and elytra being often margined with yellow. 
The elytra are smooth in the male, usually sulcata in the 
female. D. margi- 
nalia (Linnaeus) is 
very abundant in 
Europe, inhabit- 
ing, like the other 
species, large 
bodies of stag- 
nant water. Some 
species are called 
water ‘butts. 

dyvour (dT- 
v8r), n. [Sc., 
also dyvor, di- 
ver , < F. devoir , 
a duty, obliga- 
tion, etc.: sec 
dever and de- 
voir .] In old 
Scots law , a 
bankrupt who had made a cessio bonorum to 
his creditors. 



, Jfyttsc ns jasctvtHtris ; b, pupa of Z>. 
marjrinalre. ( Natural size ) 


Louis, what reck I by thee, 
Or Geordic on his ocean? 
Dgvor , beggar loons to me — 
I reign in Jeanie’s bosom. 


Bums. 
[Mongol. 


dzeren. dzeron (dze'ren, -ron), n. L i UU i. K vi. 
name. ] The Chinese antelope, Procapra guttu - 
rosa, a remarkably swift animal, inhabiting the 
arid deserts of central Asia, Tibet, China, and 
southern Siberia. It is nearly H feet long, and is 
2k feet high at the shoulder. When alarmed it clears 
over 20 feet at one bound. Also called goitered antelope 
and yellow goat. 

dziggetai (dzig'ge-ti), w. [Mongol, name.] The 
wild ass of Asia,* Equus hentionus, whose habits 
are graphically recorded in the book of Job, and 
which is believed to be the hemionus of Herod- 
otus and Pliny, it. is intermediate in appearance 
and character between the horse and the ass (hence the 
specittc name hemionus, half-ass). The males especially 
are line animals, Btandmg as high as 14 hands. It lives 
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in small herds, and is an inhabitant of the Bandy steppes 
of central Asia, HI, IKK) feet above sea-level. The dziggetai 
or hemione is one of several closely related species, or 
more probably varieties, ot large wild Asiatic asses which 
appear to lack the black stripe across the withers. Two 
ot them* ah* sometimes distinguished under the names of 
kulan (HquiM onager), a wide-ranging form, and kiting (E. 
kiang), of Tibet. See onager , ghvr, and khur. Also 
spelled djiggetai and in otlior wayB. 
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1. Tlio fifth letter and sec- 
ond vowel in our alphabet. 
It has the same place in the order 
of th^alphfthot as the correspond- 
in# sign or character in the older al- 
phabets, Latin and Greek and Pho 
nician, from which ours is derived 
(Bee A) ; but the value originally 
attached to t he sign has undergone 
much modification. The compar- 
ative scheme of forms (like that given for the preceding 
letters) is as follows : 

ftl UL ^ ^ E 

Egyptian Phcni- Larly 

Hieroglyphic. Hieratic. clan. Greek ana I -atm 

From the capital E have come by gradual modification and 
variation (as in the case of the other letters) all the other 
printed and written forms. The value of the sign in the 
Semitic alphabets was and still is that of an aspiration, a 
peculiar smooth h. But when the alphabet was adapted 
to < Ireek use, tills unnecessary aspirate-sign was utilized as 
a sign fora vowel-sound, either short or Jong, being nearly 
that instanced in our two words met and they. This double 
value in point of quantity it had in all early Greek ust‘, and 
until in one section of the Greek race -and later, after 
their example, in all the others it was found conve- 
nient to distinguish the long sound by a separate sign. 
H (see //), after which the E was restricted to denoting 
the short sound, as in our mot. This distinction was not 
introduced Into the Italicau alphabets ; bonce the same 
sign stands for both short and long sound in Latin, and 
with us. The name of the sign in Phemcinn was ho (of 
doubtful moaning; usually explained hb ‘window’); in 
Greek It was el, and later c \/n\6v, ‘ simple c ’ it is believed, 
in antithesis to the double at, which then had the same 
sound. In most of the languages of Europe the sign has 
retained its original Greek and Latin value; in the English 
it lias done this only so far as eoneerns the short sound ; 
the long sound has, in the history of the changes of pro- 
nunciation, so generally passed over into what was origi- 
nally the long /-sound, that we now call this sound long o 
(as in moot , mete, moat, etc.). The proper e-sound (in met, 
they) is phonetically a medium between the completely 
opou a of father and the close sound < of pique. In its 
two quantities (met, they) it constitutes about five per cent, 
of English utterance. Taking into account also the niimei - 
ous digraphs, as ea, ee, ei, ey, no, ie, or, in which it is found, 
and Its frequent occurrence as a silent letter, e is the most 
used of our alphabetic Higns. Tills frequency is due in 
considerable measure to the general reduction of the vow 
els of endings to e that constitutes a conspicuous part of 
the change from Anglo-Saxon to English. The total loss 
then, further, of many of these endings in utterance has 
left numerous cases of sileut final e, to which others have 
been added by analogy with these. A degree of value in 
the economy of our written speech belongs to it, in so far 
as its occurrence after a single consonant now almost regu 
lurly indicates the long sound of the vowel preceding that 
consonant, as in male, mete, mite, mote, mute; lmt in nuim 
eases it appears also after a single consonant preceded by 
a short vowel, and such cases, as yive, live, have, vineyard, 
constitute one of the classes where reform in orthograph \ 
iR most easily made, and lias most to recommend it. (See 
-c ) E has further eouie to lie used as an orthographic 
auxiliary, in some cases after c and a, where it is conven 
tionally regarded as preserving the so-called “soft” sound 
of tlioso letters, as in peaceable, inanayeable. 

2. As a numeral, 250. Du f'anqe . — 3. As n 
symbol ; (a) In the calendar, the fifth of tlie do- 
minical letters, (b) In logic, the sign of the 
universal negative proposition. See J 1 , 2 (h). 
(r) In alg. : (1) [cap.] The operation of en- 
largement: thus, E/jp == / (jr + 1); also, the 
greatest integer as small as the quantity which 
follows: thus, E} = 3. (2) [/. r.J The base of 

the Napieriaii system of logarithms; also, the 
eccentricity of a conic. — 4. In music: (a) The 
jfey-note of the major key of four sharps, hav- 
ing the signature (1), or of the minor key of one 
sharp, having the signature (2); also, the final 



"f the Phrygian mode in medieval music*, (b) 
,ri M© fixed system of solmization, the third 
°P© °f the scale, called mi : hence so named 
•>y r reach musicians, (r) On the keyboard of 
the pianoforte, the white key to the right of 
©very group of two black keys. (//) The tone 
given by such a key, or a tone in unison with 
such a tone, (e) The degree of a staff assigned 
such a key or tone; with the treble clef, the 


lower line and upper space (3). (/) A note on 
such a degree, indicating such a key or tone (4). 

— 5. As an abbreviation: (a) East: as, E, by 
S %} oast, by south. See S. E,, E. S. K., etc. (b) 
In various phrase-abbreviations. See e. g., /. e. } 
E. and O. E., etc— e dur, the key of K major. 

E moll, Gi»‘ key of E minor. 

e- 1 . A prefix of Anglo-Saxon origin, one of the 
forms of the original prefix gc-. It, remains 
unfelt in enough. See /-. 

e- 2 . Tli. (•-, e, reduced form of ex-, ex : see c.r-. ] 
A prefix of Lathi origin, a reduced form of ex-, 
alternating with ex- before consonants, as in 
erode, elude, emit, etc. See ex-, in some snen 
title terms il. deludes negation or privation, like Greek « 
privative (being then eonventioiially railed e- privative) 
as, ecaudate, tailless, anurous , edentate , toothless, etc. In 
elope the prefix is an accommodated form of Dutch ent-. 
-e. [ME. -e, -en, < AS. -a, -, e , -o, - u , - an , -en, etc.] 
The unpronouuced termination of many Eng- 
lish words. Silent filial e is of vauoiis origin, being the 
common rcpicHcntativc (pronounced in earlier English) ot 
almost all tint Anglo Saxon, old French, Latin, etc., in 
fleet ton-endings. In nouns and adjectives of native origin 
it may be regarded as representing tile original vowel-eiyl- 
ing of the nominative (as in ale, tale, stake, rake . etc.), or, 
more generally, the original oblique eases (dative, etc ), 
which from their greater frequency became in Middle Eng- 
lish the accepted form of the nominative also, as in little, 
pole, mile, idle, etc.; similarly. m words of Latin and oth- 
er origin, us rule, rude, spike, sprite , etc. In verbs of na- 
tive origin -e represents the original infinitive (AS. -an, 
ME -en, -e) mi\» d with I he present indicative, cle., ns in 
make, ivake, ante, etc. In a great number ot words the -c 
has disappeared as an actual sound, the letter being re- 
tained, as a result of phonetic and orthographic accident, 
as a conventional sign of “length" an accented vowel 
followed by a single consonant before final silent e being 
regulaily “long,* as in rate, write , rode, tube, etc., words 
distinguished thus ftom forms with a “slant ” vowel, rat , 
writ, rod, tub, etc. In words of recent introduction -c is 
used whenever this distinction is to be made. In some 
eases the vowel preceding -e is short, ns in .rive, lice, bade, 
have, javelin, vineyard, vie., especially in polysyllables in 
•He, due, ate, etc., as hostile , ylyeerine , opposite, etc.; blit 
some of these words were formerly oi ar> now often spell- 
ed without the superfluous e, as had, y/ycerin, Jibrin, de 
posit, etc. Etymologically, filial e in modern English has 
no weight or value, it being a mere chance whether it rep- 
resents an original vowel or syllable, 

-A [F. -c, fom. -ee, pp. suffix, < L. -a his, -a fa : 
see -atcK) A French suffix, tlio termination 
of perfect participles, and of adjectives and 
nouns thence derived, some of* which are used, 
though consciously as French words, in Eng- 
lish, as protege, neglige, retrousse, degage, eearte , 
etc. The Anglicized form is -<rl (which see), 
ea. A common English digraph, introduced about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, hav- 
ing then the sound of a, and serving to distin- 
guish f or ec with that sound from r or ee with 
tlio sound of 0. The original sound a remained in 
most of the vi >rds having ea until the eighteenth century, 
and still prevails in break , ; treat, yea, and in a dialect al 
(“ Tnsli ") pronunciation of bead, please, mean, vie (which 
in dialect -writing are spelled so as to represent this pro 
nunriation : boo baste 4) : it lias heroine C ill bread l , dread , 
head, meadow, health, wealth, leather, weather, etc., and, 
modified by the following r, \nhear), beat-, heart, hearth, 
earth, learn, etc In most words, however, the digrapli 
ea now agrees in sound with ee, namely, e, as in read, pro- 
nounced the same as reed (but. the preterit read like red). 
The model ii digraph ea lias no connection with the Anglo- 
Saxon and early Middle English diphthong or “breaking” 
ed, ea, though it happens to replace it in some words, us in 
breath ( Anglo Saxon oread), lead - (Anglo-Saxon ledd), earl 
(Anglo Saxon edre). 

oa. An abbreviation of each, 
each (cell), a. find pron, [< (1) ME. teh, rehe, 
ache, tehe, ijehe, ache, etc., these being prop, 
oblique forms, assibilatcd, of the proper nom. 
ele, tele, ede, He, ilk, iflc, it/e (> Sc. ill, ilka), eu'di, 

< AS. tele (= MI). iegheliek, efhek, rick, I>. ell. 

— OFries. elk, rflik , ek, ik = ML(». Id, clltk, elk 

— ()If(i. rngalih, iogelih, MHO. tcgvlich, (l.jrg- 
lich), each,* orig. *d-ge-lic, < d, ever, in comp, 
indef., 4- gelie, like, < gc-, a generalizing prefix, 
+ he, body, form: see a// 1 t= o$), i- ( = e- 1 = 
if-), and like *, like 2 , -tyL Mixed in ME. witli 
(2) He, dk (mod. Be. ilk 2 , ilka , q. v.), assibi- 
lated ilehe , teh, uch, ttieh, eontr. of earlier nrile 
uwile, iwileh, < AS. gehwile , gehvnjlc (= OIIO. 
gahwelih), each, every one, any one, < gc-, gen- 
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oralizing prefix, + h wile, who, whieh (see i- and 
which): and with (3) ME. virile, < AS. dighwile 
(= OHO. mgthwelih), each, orig. M d-ge-hinle, < 
a, ever, 4- gehwtle, each, any one, as above. See 
crenj, where -if stands lor an orig. each, and 
such and ir/iiclt, where -eh is of like origin with 
-eh in each.] I. distributive adj. Being either 
or any unit of a numerical aggregate consist- 
ing of two or more, indefinitely: used in pred- 
icating the same thing of both or all the mem- 
bers of the pair, aggregate, or series mentioned 
or lake'll into account, considered individually 
or oue by one: often followed by one, with of 
before a noun (partitive genitive): as, each 
sex; each side of the river; each stone in a 
building; each one of them has taken a differ- 
ent course from every other. 

Tliei token eeh on by bymself a peny. 

Wyeli.f, Mat. v.x. 10. 

Mctliclccin is a litylle ( ‘yfee, long and liarwe and well 
walled, and in eehe syde enclosed with gode DyrhcH. 

Maude vt fie, Travels, p. (JO. 
She her weary limbes would never rest ; 

Uni every ini and dale, eneh wood ami plaine, 

Did search Spenser, F. ()., I. ii. 8. 

And the princes of Israel, being twelve men : each one 
was lor (lie house ol ids lathers Num 1. 41. 

Pa eh envious biicr bis weary legs doth scratch, 

Each shadow makes lmn slop, each murmur stay. 

Shah , \ ciiiis and Adonis, 1. 70f». 

II. prim. 1. Every one of any num her or 
numerical aggregate. eonsi«h‘r(*d individually: 
equivalent to the adjectival phrase each one: 
ns, each went, his way; each had t.wo; each of 
them was of a different, huso (that is, from all the 
others, or from every one else in the number). 

Than tliei closed hem to-geder slralte eehe to other. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), Hi. 31IH. 

And there appeared . cloven longues likens ol fire, 
and it sat upon each of them. Acts ii. 3. 

Von found Ills mole , (lie king tour mote did see , 

But i a beam do find hi each of three. 

Shah , I,. L. Ii., iv. 3. 

\\ aiidcring at eli ins several way Milton, i\ I,., ii .V23. 

Kaeh is strong, j dying on lus own, and eaeli is betrayed 
when lie seeks m himself the courage of others 

Kmerson, Con rage. 

2f. Both. 

\nd each, though enemies to cither’s reign, 
i in in t ousent shake bands to torture me. 

Shah , Sonnets, xxviil. 

At eacht, joined each to another , joined end to end. 

Ten masts at each make not, the altitude 
Which thou bast pcipcndicularly tell 

Shak., Lear, iv. ll. 

Each Other. («1) Each alternate, every other; eveiy 
second. 

Kaeh other worde 1 was a knave 

lip. Still, Gunimci Giirt on’s N cedi C, 

Living and ilying each other day 

Holland , tr. of Pliny, p '1 
(b) Each the other; one auotbei . now' generally used 
when two persons or things are concerned, but also used 
more loosely like one a not he i ( which sec, under anothn ) , 
as. they love each other (that i^, eneh loves the other) 

eachwheret (eeh'hwar), adr. [< each 4- where.) 
Everywhere. 

Foi to entrap the nudes Clarion, 

That rang tl eneh where without suspition. 

, Spenser, M lliopotnios, 1 37<i. 
The mountains eneh where shook, the rivers turned their 
streams. L. Hryshett ( Albers Eng, Garner, J. 2«lH) 

Eaclesfc'fi-klez), w. I NL. (Hilbner, lHI(i); cfym. 
dubious. J A genus of large, lumdsome bomb\- 



Male of hacles tmpertaits, about one half natural xlae. 
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cid moths, peculiar to North and South Amer- 
ica, having short, hind wings, short proboscis, 
simple antenmo in the female, and the antenna) 
of the male pectinate to a greater or less extent. 

JFiT. imperial is is one of the largest und handsomest moths 
of North America, of a yellow color, with purplish-brown 
spots on the wings. The male Ih more purplish than the 
female. The lame feed on the foliage of various forest- 
trees, ami pupate iu loose cocoons under ground. 

Ead-. See Ed- 1 . 

eadish, n. See eddish. 

-6®. [NL., etc., fern. pi. (sc. planter , plants) of 

L. -chs : hoc -eons, and cf. -a ecu .'] 1. In hot., a 

suflix us(*d chiefly in the formation of tribal 
names and the names of oilier groups between 
tin* genus and the order. It also occurs as the 
termination of some ordinal names. — 2. In 
coiil., the termination of the names of various 
taxonomic groups: (a) regularly, of groups be- 
tween the genus and the subfamily; (b) irreg- 
ularly, of different groups above, the family. 
In both cases -ctv is used without implication of 
gender. 

eager 1 (o'gfcr), a. [< ME. eycr, eyre, < OF. 
eyre, aiyre , F. a tyre = Pr. ayre — OSj). (tyre, 
Bp. agrio = Pg. It., (tyro, < L. acer {a or-), sharp, 
keen : see acid , acerb, etc. Cf. mayor, alegar.] 
If. Sharp ; sour ; acid. 

Tills seed is eyer and hot. Chaucer , 1‘arsou’s Tale. 

Eyrest fruits, und bitterest h curbs did mock 
"Madera Sugars, and the April ock 

Ni drestrr, ti. of Du Rartas’s Weeks, II. , Eden. 

It. doth posset 

And curd, like eayer droppings into milk. 

Shak Hamlet, 1. r». 

2. Sharp; keen; biting; severe; bitter. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

A more myghty and more eyre medicine. 

Chat ten , booth iiiR, i. prose 5. 
If so thou think'st, vex him with eayer words. 

Shak., it Hen. VI., ii. tf. 

It is a nipping and an eayer air. Shale., Hamlet, i 4. 

The cold most m/;rr and sharpe till March, little winde, 
nor snow, except iu the end ot Aprtll. 

Purehas, Tilgrinmge, p. 405. 

3. Sharply inclined or anxious; sharp-set; ex- 
cited by ardent dosiro; impatiently longing; 
vehement ; keen : as, the soldiers were eayer to 
engage the enemy; men are eayer in the pur- 
suit of wealth; eayer spirits; eayer zeal. 

Manly he demoyned him to make his men eyre , 

Had hem idle be hold & husiliehe ll^t 

William of I'alerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3630. 

All the ardent and during spirits In the parliamentary 
party were eayer to have Hampden at. their head. 

Macaulay, Nugent's Hampden. 

As our train of horseH surmounted each succeeding emi- 
nence, every one was eayer to he t lit* first who should 
ditch a glimpse of the Holy City 

A* ('arson, Mouasl. m tins Levant, p. 144. 

4. Manifesting sharpness of desire or strength 
of feeling; marked by great earnestness: as, 
an eayer look or manner; eayer words. 

She bits a world stark blind to what employs 
Her eayer thought, und feeds her flowing joys. 

Coirper, Charity, 1. 40ft. 

5f. Brittle. 

(told itself will he sometimes m> eager . . . that, it will 
as little endure the hummer as glass itself. 

Locke, Human l mlcrstamling, III. vi. 85. 

— Syn. 3. Fervent., fervid, warm, glowing, zealous, for- 
ward, enthusiast ic, impatient, sanguine, animated 

eager 1 1. v. t. [< ME. eyreu ; from the adj.] 
To make eager; urge; incite. 

The nedy poverte of Ids Inmshold inihte rather eaten 
liym to don telonyes Chaucer, Hoethius, i\. prose <; 

lie align rt by in full eu>ll, »V eye id hyin with, 
llot the (let, he of the dr re Ids dole was the more. 

Destruction o/ Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7320. 

eager-, eagre (e'g^r), n. [Chiefly dial, or ar- 
chaic, and hence of unstable form and spell- 
ing. but prop, eayer ; also written (obs., archa- 
ic, or dial.) eayre , eyer, eyor , eyre , eift/re , aiyre. 
ayer, hiyre , hyyre, and with alteration of y to 
I:, aker, acker , etc., < ME. aker, akyr , a cor- 
ruption of AH. *eayor, *cym\ only in comp. 
eayor eyorstredm , ocean-stream, eyor-here, the 
* ocean-host,’ n Hood, = lcel. wytr, the ocean, 
tin* sea, in myth, the giant -.Egir, the husband 
of Kan, answering to both Oceanus and Po- 
seidon iu Greek mythology.] A sudden and 
tonuidnble influx and surging of the tide in a 
high wave or waves, up u river or an estuary; 
n bore, ns in the Severn, the llooghly, and the 
Bay of F unity . 

His nuinlv heart . . . 

Its moie than common transport could not hide; 

Hut like an emyre rode iu triumph o’er the tide. 

Drytlen , Thremulia Augustalts, 1. 184. 

Sea-tempest is the .Uitun Aeglr; . . . and now to this 
day, o.i <*ui river Trent, us I hear, the Nottingham barge- 
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men, when the river is in a certain flooded state, call it 
Eayer; they cry out, “Have a care ; there is the Eayer 
coining.” Carlyle. 

A mighty eyyre raised his crest. 

Jean Jnyelmv, High 'Tide on the Coagt of Lincolnshire. 

eagerly (e'gor-li), adv. [< ME. egerly , eyurly, 
cy relie he, etc. ; < eager* 4* -b/ 2 .] If. With sharp- 
ness or keenness ; bitterly; keenly. 

And tliannc welled water for wikked werkes, 
Eyrrhch ernynge out of inennes eyen. 

Tiers Plowman { B), xix. 876. 

Abundance of rain froze so cayerly as it fell, that it seem- 
ed the depth of winter had of a sudden been come in. 

Knolles , Hist. Turks. 

2. In an eager manner ; with ardor or vehe- 
mence ; with keen desire, as for the attainment 
of something sought or pursued ; with avidity 
or zeal. 

| He] rode u-geiu hym full cyerly, and smote hym with 
all liis myglit. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 158. 

And eyrclieh he Inked on me and ther-fore I spared 
To asken hym any more tlier-of, and badde hym full fayre 
To disereue the fruit that so fairc huugoth. 

Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 64. 
How cayerly ye follow my disgraces, 

As if it ted ye! Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. a. 

To tlie holy war how fast and cayerly did men go! 

South, Sermons. 

eagerness (o'gfcr-nes), n. If. Tartness; sour- 
ness; sharpness. — 2. Keen or vehement desire 
in the pursuit or for the attainment of some- 
thing, or a manifestation of such desire ; ardent 
tendency ; zeal ; fervor: as, to pursue happiness 
or wealth with eagerness; eagerness of manner 
or speech. 

She knew her distance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my caycrncss with her restraint. 

Shak., All’s Well, v. 8. 

The eayerncss and strong bent of the mind after know- 
ledge, if not warily regulated, is often an hinderauce to it. 

Locke. 

Wlmt we call our despair is often only the painful eayer - 
ness ot unfed hope. Georye Eliot, Middlcmarch, ii. 81. 
— Syn. 2. Earnestness, Avidity, Eayerncss, Zeal, Enthu- 
siasm , ardor, vehemence, impetuosity, heartiness, long- 
ing, impatience The first live words may all denote strong 
and wort by movements of feeling and purpose toward a de- 
sired object. In this field caycrncss has either a physical 
or a moral application ; with avidity the physical applica- 
tion is primary ; earnestness, zeal, and enthusiasm have 
only the moral sense, A rid it y represents a desire lor food, 
primarily physical, Ugurutively mental : as, to read a new 
novel with aridity; it rarely goes beyond that degree of 
extension Eayerncss emphasizes an intense desire, gen- 
erally for specific things, although it may stand also as 
a trait ot character; it tends to produce corresponding 
keennesB in the pursuit, of its object. Earnestness de- 
notes u more sober feeling, proceeding from reason, con- 
viction of duty, or the less violent emotions, but likely to 
prove stronger and more permanent than any of the others. 
The word Iuih at times a special reference to effort; it 
implies solidity, sincerity, energy, and conviction of the 
luiidableness of the object sought; it is contrasted with 
eayeiness in that it attectH the whole character. Zeal 
is by derivation a bubbling up with heat.; it is naturally, 
thcrefoic, an active quality, passionate and yet generally 
sustained, an abiding ardor or fervent devotion in any 
unselfish cause. Enthusiasm is so tar i adeemed from 
its curly suggestion ot extravagance that it. denotes pre- 
sumably a trait ot character more general than eayerncss 
or zeal, more lively than earnestness, a lofty quickness of 
feeling and purpose in the pursuit of laudable tilings un- 
der the guidance of reason and conscience ; thus it (litters 
from zeal, which still generally implies a poorly balanced 
judgment. 

The nobles iu great earnestness are going 

All to the senate-house. Shak., for., iv. 6. 

I lent her some modern works : all these she read with 
avidity. Charlotte 1 front t , The Professor, xviii. 

8o (luwain, looking at the villainy done, 

Forbore, but in bis beat und eayerness 
Trembled und quivered. 

Tennyson, Pclleas and Ettarre. 

It. wns the sense that the cause of education was the 
cause of veligiou itself that inspired Alfred and Duiistan 
alike with their zeal for teaching 

./. A*. Green, Conq of Eng., p. 825. 

Ti nth is nexer to he expected from authors whose under- 
standings are warped with enthusiasm ; for they judge all 
actions, and their causes, by their own perverse principles, 
and a ei talked line call never In' the measure of a straight 
one Dryden , l)ed. of Plutarch’s Lives. 

There is a certain enthusiasm in liberty, that makes hu- 
man nature rise above itself in acts of bravery and heroism. 

A Hamilton, Vi orks, II. 116. 

eagle (e'gl), m. [Early mod. E. also egle ; < ME. 
egle, < OF. egle, atylr.Y. aiglc = Pr. uiyla = Sp. 
aguiln = Pg. again = It. ay a i In, < L. aquila, an 
oagl o ( p rob . s( > c allod f roin i t s dark-brown col or) , 
fcm. oi aqtulus, dark-colored, brown (ef. Kith. 
aklatt , blind ) : hoc Aquila , aquiline, etc. The na- 
tive E. name is earn : seecnrw^.] 1. Properly, 
a very largo diurnal raptorial bird of the fam- 
ily Falconidtr and genus Aquila (which see), hav- 
ing the feet feathered to the toes, and no tooth 
to the bill, which is straight for the length of 
the cere. There are about. » species, all confined to 
the old world except the golden eagle, Aquila chrysaetus, 
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which ranges also in North America. This is the type- 
species, to which the term originally attached ; it is 3 feet 

or more in length, 
of a dark-brown 
color, deriving the 
epithet golden 
from the ruddy- 
brown feathers of 
the buck of tlio 
neck. It preys on 
lambs, hares, rab- 
bits, various birds, 
such as grouse, and 
currion. Other no- 
table species are the 
imperial eagle, A. 
heliaca; the .Rus- 
sian eagle, A. mo- 
pi link; the spotted 
eagle, A. maculata 
(or nw via). From 
its size, strength, 
rapacity, ami pow- 
ers of flight ami vi- 
sion, tlie eagle lias 
been called the king 
of birds; hut its 
prowess is greatly 
exaggerated. By 
tlie ancients it was 
Golden Eagle {Agutla chrysattu\). called tile bird of 
Jove, and it was 
borne on the Homan standards. Many nations, as France 
under the Bonapartes, Austria, Prussia, ami ltussia, have 
adopted it as the national emblem. In heraldry it ranks 
as one of the most noble hearings in coat-armor. 

There myghte men the ryal eyle fynde, 

That with liis sharpe lok persitli the sunne ; 

And otliere eylis of a lowere kymle, 

Of whiche that clerkis wel devyse ennne. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, I. 830. 

So the struck eagle, Btretched upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 

View' d his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d iu his heart. 
Byron, English Bards ami Scotch Reviewers, 1. 826. 

2. A member of tlie genus Haliaetus, which com- 
prises the fishing-eagles, sea-eagles, or earns, 
resembling the eagle proper in size and form, 
but having the shank bare of feathers and 
scaly: such as the white- or bald-headed eagle, 
or bald eagle, H. leucocephalus, the national 
emblem of the United States j the white-tailed 
eagle, II. albicilla; the pelagic eagle, II. pela- 
giern, etc. — 3. A name of many raptorial birds 
larger than the hawk and the buzzard, only 
distantly related, as the harpy eagle, booted 
eagle, etc. A number of genera of such large hawks 
are sound lines grouped with the true eugleB in a sub- 
family Aijuilma ” (which see). 

4. [cap.] An ancient northern constellation be- 
tween Cygnus and Sagittarius, containing the 
bright star Altair. It seems to in* shown on Babylo- 
nian stones of high antiquity, und the statement still 
current that it almost touches the equinoctial refers to 
the position of that circle about 2000 11. «. At present 
the constellation, enlarged by the addition of Autinohs 
shortly after the Christian era, extends 20" north und 18“ 
south of tlie equator. See Aquila, 2, 

5. A military ensign or standard surmounted 
by the figure of au eagle. It is especially associated 
with ancient Home, though borne, witli various modifica- 
tions, by certain modern nations, as France under the 
first, and second empires. 

This utter’d, overboard be leaps, and with his Eagle 
feircly advanc’d runs upon the Enemy. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 
What ! shall a Homan sink in soft repose, 

And tamely see the Britons aid liis foes? 

See them secure the rebel (iuul supply ; 

Spurn his vain eagles and his power defy? 

Lanyhorne, Tatar's Dream. 

6. A lectern, usually of wood or brass, the up- 
per part of which is in the shape of an eagle 
with outstretched wings supporting a book-rest, 
the eagle being tlie symbol of Saint John the 
Evangelist. 

| The minister] read from the eayle. Thackeray. 

7. A gold coin of the United States, of the 

value of 10 dollars, weighing 258 grains troy, 
900 fine, and equivalent to £2 Lv. Id. sterling. 
— 8. In arch., a name for a pediment. — 9. In 
tlie game of roulette, a spot, outside the regu- 
lar 36 numbers, upon which is the picture of 
an eagle. If this is the winning number, the hank takes 
in all bets except those made on that, particular one. See 
roulette. Also called eayle -bird.- American eagle. See 
hold eayle.-- Bald eagle, or bald earn, a common though 
misapplied name tor the white-headed eagle of North 
America, Haliaetus leucocephalus. This is the eagle which 
lias been adopted ns tlie national emblem on tlie urms of 
tin* United states, und is tigured on some of its coins, be- 
ing popularly called “the American eagle,” “the spread 
eagle,’ 1 “the national bird,” “the bird of freedom,” etc. 
It is about 3 feet long, dark-brown or blackish when 
adult, witli pure-white head and tail ; the shank is partly 
naked and yellow, by which mark the species may be dis- 
tinguished in any plumage from tlie golden eagle, Aquila 
chrysaetus. Also called white- or bald-headed eayle. See 
cut ou following page. - Black eagle, (a) The golden 
eagle, Aquila chn/saetus . (b) The young of the bald 

eagle, Haliaetus leucocephalus. — Calumet eagle. See 
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Bald Eagle { HaluiZtus Itucocrphalus ). 


calumet. — Fishing-eagle, flame as osprey.— Golden 
eagle, flee def. i. — Order of the Black Eagle, a Prus- 
sian order founded by Frederick 1. in 1701. The number 
of knighta is limited to SO, exclusive of the princes of tiie 
blood royal, and all must be of unquestioned nobility. 
The badge is a cross of 8 points, having in the center a 
circle with the monogram Kit (for Fredericus Hex) ; the 
four arms are enameled red, with the eagle of Prussia in 
black enamel between each two arms. The ribbon is 
orange, but on occasions of ceremony the badge is worn 
pendent to a collar, consisting alternately of black eagles 
holding thunderbolts, and medallions bearing the same 
monogram as the badge and also the monogram “Suuni 
cinque.”-- Order of the Red Eagle (formerly Order of 
the lied Eagle of Hayreuth ; also called Order of Sincerity ), 
an order founded by the Margrave of Bayreuth in 1705, and 
in 1792 adopted by Frederick William II. of Prussia on 
succeeding to the principality. The present insignia of 
the order are quite different from those of the original 
order. The badge is an 8-pointcd cross, having in the 
center a medallion with a red eagle hearing the arms of 
the Hohenzollern family. The arms of the cross are of 
white enamel, with an eagle of red enamel between each 
two arms. The ribbon is striped orange-color and white. 
— Order Of the White Eagle, an order founded at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century by Augustus II of 
Poland and Saxony, or, as is alleged, revived by him. It 
has been adopted by the Czar of Russia, and is 'composed 
of one class only. The badge is a cross of H points, bear- 
ing a white eagle in relief, and surmounted by an impel ial 
crown. The ribbon is sky-ldue, but on state occasions 
the badge is worn pendent to a collar of white eagles con- 
nected by plain gold links.- Spread eagle, an eagle w ith 
outspread wings; specifically, the emblem of the Unit- 
ed States of America : often applied attribntivcly to any 
loud, bombastic, boastful, and arrogant display of national 
or other sentiments as, a spread-eagle speech. See spread, 
p. a , and s pread-eayleism . 

eagle-bird (e'gl-b6rd), n. Same as eagle, 9. 
eagle-eyed (e'gl-id), a. 1. Sharp-sighted, like 
an eagle. — 2. C^nick to discern; having acute 
intellectual vision. 

I know the frailty of my fleshly will: 

My passion’s eagle-ey'd Quarles, Emblems, iv. 1. 

To bo curious and Eagle-eyed Abroad, and to be Blind 
and ignorant at Home, ... is a Curiosity that carrieth 
with it more of Affectation than any thing else. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 65. 

eagle-flnt, «. [ME. egrefyn (see quot. ), < F. dial. 
(Champagne) aigrejin, also pron. aigltfin (as if 
connected with aigle, > E. eagle), a. sort of fish; 
origin uncertain.] An alleged old name of the 
haddock. 

Belonius states that Egrejin or Eagle -fin was formerly 
its [the haddock’s] English name. Hay. 

eagle-flighted (e'gl-flUtod), a. Flying like an 
eagle; mounting high. [Poetical.] 
eagle-hawk (e'gl-kak), n. A hawk of the ge- 
nus Morphnm , as the Guiana eagle-hawk, M. 
guianerms . G. Cuvier . 

eagle-owl (e'gl-oul), n. 1 . A name of the great 
horned owl of Europe, Bubo maximus , and hence 
of other large species of the same genus, as B. 
virginiunus , the great horned owl of North 
America. See cut under Bubo. — 2. A name of 
sundry other large owls. Swainson. 
eagle-ray (e'gl-ra), «. 1. A large species of 

ray, Mylwbatis aquila, a batoid fish of the fam- 
ily Myliobatidw, found in the Atlantic. The sides 
or pectoral tins are expanded in a wing-like form, and 
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toe Jaws are paved with rows of hexagonal teeth, toe me- 
dian of which are of much greater breadth than length. 
2. Any ray of the family Myliobatidw . These 
rays are immensely broad, owing to the development of 
toe pectoral fins, and have a long, flexible tail, armed with 
one or more serrated spines. They inhabit for the most 
part tropical or warm seas. 

eagle-sighted (e'gl-sUted), a . Having strong 
sight, as an eagle. 

What peremptory eagle-sighted eye 
Bares look upon the heaven of her brow, 

That is not blinded by her majesty? 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. it 

eagless (e'gles), w. [< eagle + -«?&«?.] A female 
or hen eagle. Sherwood . [Hare.] 
eaglestone (u'gl-stdii), u. [Tr. of Gr. of TiTt/t : 
see act lies.] A variety of argillaceous oXld of 

iron, found in masses varying from the size of a 
walnut to that, of a mail’s head, in form these masses 
arc spherical, oval, or nearly reniform, or sometimes rc- 
semble a pniallelopiped with lounded edges and angles. 
They have a lough surface, mid arc essentially composed 
of eoueenirie lasers. The nodules often cmhiucc at, the 
renter a kernel or nucleus, sometimes movable, and alvvn>s 
differing from tin* extenor in color, density, mid fracture 
To these hollow nodules the Greeks gave flu* name ot 
eaylestones , from a notion that the eagle tiausported them 
to her nest to lacilitate the laying of her eggs. Also culled 
act i ten. 

Whether the ae tiles or eaglestone bath that eminent, 
property to piomote delivery or restrain ahoition, rcHpec - 
tively applied to lower or upward parts ot the body, we 
shall not discourage common practice by our question. 

Sir T. llrowae , Vulg Err., u. 5. 

eaglet (e'glct), v. [Earlier mod. E. also eg let ; 

< F. aiglet te, dim. of aigle, eagle: see eagle.] A 
young eagle ; a little eagle, in heraldry, when three 
or more eagless are borne cm an eseutchcon they are usually 
called eaglets, and always so when they are borne upon 
an ordinary, as a bend, fesse, etc., or another bearing, or 
on a mantle. 

When like an eglet I first, found my love, 

For that the virtue I thereof would know, 

Upon the nest 1 set it torth, to prove 

If it were of that kingly kind, or no. Drayton. 

My dark tall pines, that . . . 

Foster’d the callow eaglet. 

Tennyson , (Knoiic. 

eagle-vulture (o'gl-vul'tur), w. A book-name 
of the Gypo liter ax anyolcnsis of western Africa, 
eagle-winged (o'gl-wingd), a. Having the 
wings of an eagle; swift as an eagle. 

The caitle-innaed piide 
Of sky aspiring ami ambitious thoughts 

Shale . , ltieh. II., i. .’J. 

eaglewood (e'gl-wud), n. [< eagle + wood l; 
like F. hois d'aigle , G. adlerholz , a translation 
of NL. lignum aquila ' , or aquilana , which is 
an accom. (to L. aquila , eagle) of tlie E. lnd. 
name aghil, Hind, agar, < Skt. ogarn or agai n 
(the latter form accom. to tuj urn , not heavy, < 
a- priv. + guru = Gr. finnvq = L. grans, heavy), 
> prob. Gr. dyaA/oxov, NL. a gal loch um : see agal- 
lochum and Aloe.] A highly fragrant wood, 
much used by Asiatics for incense. Keo agal- 
lochum. 

eagrass (e' grits), n. Same as eddish , 1. 
eagre, n. See eager ~. 

ealdt, w. A dialectal variant, of eld. Grose. 
ealdert, n. An obsolete (Middle English and 
rare Anglo-Saxon) form of elder”. 
ealdorman, n. [AS.: noo alderman.] A chief; 
a leader: the Anglo-Saxon original of alderman, 
used in modern historical works with reference 
to its Anglo-Saxon use. 

The name of Ealdorman is one of a large chum ; among 
u pnmitivc people age implies (oimimnd and (ommnnd 
unpin s age ; hence, in n somewhat later stage of language, 
the elders are simply tin* ruins 

E. .1. Freeman , Norman Conquest, I. 51. 

The bishop declared the ecclesiastical law, as the ealdor- 
man did the si cubit. 

Stubbs , Medieval and Modern Hist., p. ‘299. 

eamt, w. [Formerly came ; < ME. erne, rent, earn, 
cm, < AS. earn , contr. of *calidm, = OFries. cm 
— 1). oom, undo. = OIIG. MHG. ohetm, undo 
(mother’s brother), also nephew (sister’s son), 
(i. ohenn, ohm, uncle. The first syllable, AS. 
ea- (= Goth. an-), is perhaps related to Golh. 
a wo, grand mother, leel. afi, grandfather, ai, 
great-grandfather, and to L. ar-nn-enlus, uncle, 
ar-us, grandfather; tlio seeond syllable is ob- 
scure. Bam remains in the surnaines Karnes 
and Jmc.v.] Uncle. 

So nc to hem of the cite a-sembled he thnnne, 
iV fuugt than so ferscheli foi Ills ernes sake. 

William of Paleme ( E. E. T. H.), 1. :H2f> 

Henry Hotspur, and his fame 
The earl of Wor’ster. 

Drayton, rolyoltiiou, xxii 
©ant (en), v. i. [< ME. even, bring forth young, 

< AS. ednian , contr. of edenian , be pregnant, < 
edeen, pregnant, lit. increased, pp. of *cdcan } 


ear 

pret.*edc(==Icel. auka = Goth, mkan), increase, 
found only in the pp. edeen : see eke . Cf . the 
oquiv. yean, which differs from can only in the 
prefix.] To bring forth young; yean. S eeyean. 

Both do feed, 

As either promised to increase your breed 

At eamny -time, and bring you lusty twins. 

H. .Jonson , Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 

E. and 0. E. An abbreviation of the commer- 
cial phrase errors and omissions excepted, fre- 
quently appended to statements and accounts 
when rendered. 

eanlingt (mi 'ling), n. [< can 4- dim. -ling 1 . 
Cf. yeanling.] A lamb just, brought, forth. 

All the eanhngs winch weir streak’d and pied 
Should full as .Jacob's hire Shak., M. of V., i. 3, 

ear 1 (er), n. [Early mod. E. care; < ME. ere , 
ire , care, < AS. cure = OS. ora = OFries. lire, 
ar = ]). oor = MLG. LG. or = ()HU. ord, MHG. 
ore, dr, G. ohr = leel. eyra = Sw. lira = Dan. 
ore = Goth, an so = L. aims (dim. auricula, ML. 
orieula , > It,, oreevhia = Sp. oreja = l’g. orclha = 
IT. aurelha = F. orrille, ear, = E. auricle: see au- 
ricle, auricular, etc.) = Gr. mV (wr-), also ovac 
( oiar -), for *ohaog (ova ar-) = OHulg. Bulg. Croa- 
tian, Serv. ueho = Bohem. I*ol. ueho = Kuss. 
ill ho = Lith. an sis = OJTuss. ausins (pi. arc.), 
ear ; a general Indo-European name, prob. allien 
to Gr. iui/i’, hear, perceive, L. audire, hear: see 
audience, audit, etc., auscultate, etc. Connection 
with hear doubtful: s mi hear.] 1. The organ of 
hearing; the apparatus of audition; the acous- 
tic sense-organ ; any mechanism by which an 
animal receives the impact of sound-waves and 
perceives them as sound. In man and mammals 
gcniTully the riii consists of an external cai , which com- 
prises (!) tin- nioreoi Icnh funnel-shaped pinna and (2) the 
external auditory uirutus; of a middle ear, ear-drum, or 
tympanum, dosed horn the external auditory meatus by 
tiie tympanic membrane, traversed by a chain of smull 
bones, tiie audiloiy ossicles, named malleus, incus, and 
stapes, and communicating with the pharynx by the 
Eustachian tube ; and of nil interim I ear, or labyrinth, the 
essential organ of inuring, containing tin* eml-organs of 
the auditor} neive The hibyi mtii consists of a complicated 
closed sue, the membranous lab} until, lined with epitlio- 



Tr.insvcrbc Section through Sole XV. ills of Skull, showing tne Inner 
/'are. of the l-.tr 

<«,, (oiuli. i or externa 1 ear, t.r pinna , / Af, external auditory mea- 
tus, ty If, tvnipaiiu membrane, hu , tin us | M>tll malleus, si SI , 
/’W , / W, anttnoi, posterior, and external bcmnmular canals; 
let, (.oihlea, 1 u, I'listai Ilian mix , / M, internal auditory meatus, 
through whnh the auditory nerve passes to the organ of hearing. 


hum and lying in a roughly eorichponding excavation in the 
pctious bone, tiie Irony labyrinth, ’’’he membranous laby- 
i tilth contains a limpid fluid, the rndolyniph, anil between 
the metnbiuiious labyrinth and the bony labyrinth is a 
similar liquid called jienlyniph. The auditory nerve, pone- 
tinting the hone hy the internal auditor} meatus, is dis- 
tributed to the walls of the membranous labyrinth The 
labyrinth is eomnletelv shut olt irom tin* tympanum, but 


there are two fcucHtiic <n op< 
in tin* tympanic wall of tlu in 
the stapes is applied to one < 
impinge ujron I he t>mpunu- 
aeioss tiie tympauuiu by tin 
and thence into (lie laby- 
rinth. Ill vei tebiates lie- 
low maimnals tiie t ai at 
once becomes simplified, 
as by lack of an < \P i nal 
ear and n duetion ol t lie 
ossii les and ot 1 Lie l.'iby 
1 111 til, tiie lilt ti l being 
Himplv liL’iiluti oi tiap 
stuped , and, its in Ii- In s, 
tlx linn i eai may < on 
t.llll one ol mol e ( Oil' 1 » 
tlnlis soliu I inies of gieal 
hl/i , lalhd otolith. 7 ol 
rni hOho All eai o| 
some kind is rccngni/u 
bie in tin gieat majonty 
ol mvcitetnutes In its 
siniph st l eeogni/able 
expression it is a meic 
capsule oi vesicle, eon- 
taimnv some haul body 
answei ing to an otolith, 
and so supposed t< have 
an auditoiy lmution. 

See cochlea, labyrinth, 
and cut under tympanic. 


'lungs, closed hv UieUihratu s, 
my lahyi inti), and tiie foot of 
d them Sound waves which 
inemhianc an* tiuusrnittfd 
■ chain ot auditory oksicJch, 
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External Far, or Pinna, 
r, tu-lix ; j. foss.i of mitih' lix, or 
foss.i triangularis ; i, fo‘v».i of helix, 
or fossa S' a phot dca , 4, untihriix . 
S. S. coiisha , 0, antitragus . 7, lobule ; 
B, tragtix. 
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2. The external ear alone, known an the pinna, 
auricle, or concha: as, the horse laid his ears 
back. 

In another Yle ben folk, that hail gret Eves and longe, 
that hangen donn to here Knees. 

MandcvilU , Travels, p. 205. 

Hollowing one hand against his ear, 

To list a foot-full. Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

8. In ornith.". (a) The auricular* or packet of 
auricular feathers which cover the external 
ear-passage of a bird, (b) A plumicorn or eor- 
niplurae; one of the “horns” of an owl. — 
4. The sense of hearing; the power of distin- 
guishing sounds ; the power of nice perception 
of the differences of sound. 

The Poet must know to whose care, lie maketli his rime, 
and accommodate himsclfe thereto, and not prim* such 
musicke to the rude and barbarous us be would to the 
learned and delicate eare. 

Puttenliam, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 72. 

6. Specifically, in music , , the capacity to appre- 
ciate, analyze, and reproduce musical composi- 
tions by hearing thorn ; sensitiveness to musical 
intonation and to differences of pitch and qual- 
ity in musical sounds : as, a correct car. Home- 
times called a musical car . 

Sneer. I thought you had been a decided critic in music, 
as well as in literature. 

Dan<ile. So I am —but I have u bad ear. 

Sheridan, The Critic, !. 1. 

When therefore I say that I have no ear, you will un- 
derstand me to mean — for music. 

Lamb , Chapter on Ears. 

And men who have the gift of playing on an instrument 
by ear are sometimes afraid to learn by rule, lest they 
should lose it. ./. 11. Alewman, (Irani, of Assent, p. 828. 

6. A careful or favorable hearing ; attention ; 
heed. 

I cried unto God with my voice, . . . and lie gave ear 
unto me. Ps. lxxvil. 1. 

I gauo as good eare, and do consider as well the taulke 
that passed, as any one did there. 

Aschani, The Seholeniaster, p. 19. 

Give every man thine ear , but few thy voice. 

Shale., Hamlet, I. 8. 

But the bigots and flatterers who had his ear gave him 
Advice which he was but too willing to take. 

Macaulay, llist. Eng., vi. 

7f. Disposition to listen; judgment; taste. 

He laid his sense closer, and in fewer words, according 
to the style ami ear of those times. Sir J. Denham. 

8. A part of any inanimate object having some 
likeness to the external ear. («) a projection from 
tlie sidoof a vessel or utensil made to be used as a handle : 
ab, the earn of a jar, pitcher, or other vessel. 

Each bottle had a curling ear , 

Through which the belt Tic drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side, 

To make his balance true. 

Cow per, John Gilpin. 

Over the fireplace were . . . iron candlesticks hanging 
by their ears. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 7. 

(b) That part of a hell by which it is suspended ; the can- 
non. See ttrst cut under bell. ( c ) A plate of soft metal at 
the mouth of the mouthpipe of an organ, used to qualify 
the tone by ladiig bent more or leas over the opening, (a) 
The loop or ring by which the ram of a pile-driver is raised. 
(**) In print inp , a projecting niece on the edge of the frisket 
or of the eoinposiug-rule. E. II. I\ night. (/) One of the 
holes bored in a spherical projectile for the insertion of 
the points of the shell-honks used in manipulating it. 

9. In arch., same as cross'd, 1 (a) A flea in the 

ear. See Jlea. - All ear or ears, listening intently ; giv- 
iug close attention to sounds or utterances. 

1 was all ear. 

And took in strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of death. Milton, ('oinus, 1. &<K). 

For at these (pulpit] performances she was all attention, 
all ear; she kept her lioart tlxed and intent on its holy 
work, by keeping her eye from wandering. 

lip. After burn, Sermons, I. vl. 
Ass's oar, a kind of sea-ear, Haliotis asiniims, a flue iri- 
descent shell used in the manufacture of buttons, for in- 
laying woodwork, ami for other purjxiHes. See aba l one, 
Ilaliotie, ormer.-— At first eart, at first hearing; imme- 
diately. Davies. 

A third cause of conunoh errors is tho credulity of men, 
that is, an cask* ussent to what is obtruded, or a believing 
at first ear what is delivered by others.. 

Sir T. Ilrowne, Vulg. Err., i. 5. 

Barrel of the ear. same as tympanum.— By the ears, 

in a state of discord or contention. 

All Heav’n is by the Ears together. 

Since first that little Rogue came hither. 

Prior, Cupid and Ganymede. 

CheekB and earst. see eheek. DlonysiUB’s ear. (a) 

The name given to a secret subterranean ear-shaped pas- 
sage connecting the palace of Dionysius the Elder, first 
tyrant of Sy mouse (died 8(>7 u. c.), with his stone-quarry 
prisons, through which he was able to overhear the con- 
versation of his prisoners, (b) An aural instrument for 
the use of very deaf persons. It has a largo pavilion se- 
cured by a swivel to a stand upon the floor, and an elastic 
tube with a nozle to lie held to the ear. E. 11. Knight 
Drum of the ear. same as tympanum. Over head 
and ears. See up to the ears , below.— To fall together 
by the ears, to go together by the ears, to eugage in 
a fight or scuffle ; quarrel. 
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They will, instead of eating peaceably, fall together by 
the eare, each single one impatient to have all to itself. 

Swift , Gulliver’s Travels, iv. 7. 
To give ear to. flee give.-- To meet the ear. flee 
meet .- To set by the ears, to make strife between; 
cause to quarrel. 

Who ever hears of fut men heading a riot, or herding 
together in turbulent molm?— no — no— it is your lean, 
hungry men who are continually worrying society, and 
settiny the whole community by the ears. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 157. 
To sleep upon both ears, to sleep soundly. 

Let him set his heart at rest; I will remove this Bcruple 
out of his mind, that he may sleep securely upon both ears. 

A bp. Bramhall , Works, III. 618. 
Touching the ears, in the early church, a part of the 
ceremony of baptizing catechumens, consisting of touching 
the ears, and saying “Ephphatha” (be opened), a symbol 
of the opening of the understanding.— up to the ears, 
over the earst, over head and ears, deeply absorbed 
or engrossed ; overwhelmed : as, over head and ears in 
debt, or in business. 

This I’hedrla out of hand got him a certain singing 
wench, skilfull in musicke, and fell in love with her over 
th% eares. Terence (trans.), 1(114. 

A cavalier was up to the ears in lovo with a very fine 
lady. Sir It. L' Estrange. 

When I was quite embarked, discovered myself up to the 
ears in a contested election. Walpole, Letters, ll. 858. 
Venus's ear, an ear-shell or sea-ear ; a species of Hali- 
otis, os tlie ormer, II. tuberculata : with allusion to the 
fable of Aphrodite.— Wine of one eart, good wine. One 
of the annotators of Rabelais says : “ I have introduced 
the same with good success in some parts of Leicester- 
shire, and elsewhere, speaking of good ale, ale of one ear ; 
bad ale, ale of two cars. Because when it is good we give 
a nod with one ear; if bod, we shake our head, that is, 
give a sign with both ears that we do not like it. 

O the fine white wine ! upon my conscience it is a kind 
of taffatus wine ; hin, hin, it is of one ear (il est k line 
oroille). Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 5. 

earM (er), r. t . [< carl, w.] To listen to; hear 
with attention. 

I eared her language, lived in her eye. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 1. 

ear 2 (or), n. [Early mod. E. also eare; < ME. 
ere, car y < AH. edr , contr. of orig. *eahor = 
ONorth. eher, whiter = MD. acre , D. aar = 
MLG. dr, are , LG. dr = OHG. ahir, eliir., MHG. 
eher , G. dltrc = Icel. Rw. Dan. ax = Goth, ahs , 
an ear, = L. acus (acer- ? orig. *ads-), chaff (see 
accrosc) ; connected with Goth, ah ana, chaff, 
=s E. awn 1 ; AH. egl, a heard of grain, E. dial. 
ail ; L. acus (acu-), a needle; L. acies = AH. 
ccge, E. edgc y etc. : see awn 1 , ail 2 , acus, aculeate , 
aglet, edge, egg 2 .] A spike or head of com or 
grain ; that part of a cereal plant which con- 
tains the flowers and seed. 

The barley was in the ear, and the flax was boiled. 

Ex. ix. 31. 

Red ear, an ear of maize exceptionally of a deep-red color. 
Such an ear, when found, was made a source of sport at 
old-fashioned corn-huskings in the United States. 

For each red ear a gon’ral kiss he gains. 

Joel Barlow, Hasty Pudding. 

Great ardor was evinced in pursuit of the rad ear (of 
corn |, for which piece of fortune the discoverer had the 
privilege of a kiss from any lady he should nominate. 

iS. Judd, Margaret, ii. 0 

ear 2 (6r), v. i. [< ear 2 , n.] To shoot, as an ear; 
form ears, as com. 

The stalke was first set, began to eare ere It came to 
halfe growth, and the last not like to yoeld any thing at 
all. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, IT. 230. 

ear 3 f (er), V. t . [Early mod. E. also care ; < ME. 
cren, erien, < AS. erian = OFries. era = MD. 
even, eeren, errien , aeren = MLG. cren = OHG. 
err an, MHG. even, cm, G. dial, dren, eren = Iccl. 
erja = Sw. drja = Goth . a ija n = L. arare (whence 
E. arable, q. v.) = Gr. ap6nv , dgovv = Ir. araim s= 
OBulg. Serv. Bohom. orati = Iiuss. oratl = Lith. 
arti = Lett, art , plow.] To cultivate with a 
plow; plow; till. 

To sowe and eree upp feeldes futte and weet, 

And weedes tender yette onto of hem geet. 

Palladius, liuslioiidrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 142. 

A rough valley which is neither eared nor sown. 

Deut. xxi. (L 

The English were brought so low. that they were fain to 
till and eare the Ground, whilst the Danes sate Idle, and 
eat the Fruit of their Labours. Baker , Chronicles, p. 18. 

For this dale men that doo eare the ground there doo 
oft plow up bones of a large size, and great store of ar- 
mour. Noli ashed, Descrip, of Britain, i. 11. 

ear 4 (ar), adv. [So., < ME. er, err, car , etc., early, 
usually ere, before: see ere and early.] Early. 

ear 5 (er), n. [E. dial., by misdivision of a near , 
a kidney, as an ear: see near 2 and kidney.] A 
kidney, llrockett; Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
earablet (er'a-bl), a. [< ear 3 + - able . Cf. ara- 
ble. ] Capable of being tilled ; being under cul- 
tivation ; arable. 

He [the stewardl is further to see what demeanes of his 
lordes is most meete to lie taken into his handes, so well 
for ineddowe, pasture, as eurable, Ac. 

Order of a Nobleman's House, Archmol., XIII. S15. 


eared 

earache (er'ak), n. Pain in the ear : otalgia, 
earalt (er'al), o. [Improp. < earl + -al. CL 
aural.] Receiving by the ear; aural; auricular. 

They are not true penitents that are merely earal. ver- 
bal, or worded men, that speak more thau they really In- 
tend. Hewyt, Sermons (1658), p. 84. 

earbob (er'bob), n. An ear-ring or ear-drop. 
[New Eng.] 

I've got a pair o' ear-bobs and a handkercher pin I'm a 
goin’ to give you, if you’ll have them. 

L. M. Alcott , Hospital Sketches, p. 85. 

ear-bone (Sr'bon), n. 1. A bone of the ear; 
one of tho bones composing the otocrane, otic 
capsule, or periotic mass, inclosing the organ 
of hearing. — 2. One of the auditory ossicles or 
bouelets of the cavity of the middle ear ; an 
ossiculum auditus, as the malleus, incus, or 
stapes.’ See first cut under ear. — 8. A hard 
concretion in the cavity of the inner ear; an 
ear-stone, otosteon, or otolith (which see), 
ear-brisk (er'brisk), a. Having ears that move 
or erect themselves quickly ; attentive. [Rare.] 

He [the coltj was an ear-brisk and high-necked critter. 

S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 7. 

ear-brush (er'brush), n. A brush consisting of 
a piece of sponge attached to a handle, used to 
clean the interior (external auditory meatus) 
of the ear ; an aurilave. 

ear-cap (er'kap), n. A cover for the ear against 
cold. 

ear-cockle (er'kokG), n. [< car 2 4- cockle 1.] A 
disease in wheat caused by the.presenee in the 
grain of worms belonging to the genus Tylelen- 
chus. Called in some parts of England purples. 
ear-conch (er'konk), n. The shell of the ear; 
the external ear, concha, auricle, or pinna, 
ear-confessiont (er'kon-fosh^on), n. Auricular 
confession. See confession. 

1 shall depute with a Greek about the articles of the 
faith which my elders taught me and his elders deny, aa 
ear-confession. 

Tyndale, AriB. to Bir T. More, etc. (Parker Hoc., 1850), p. 138. 

Pardons, pilgrims, ear-confession, and other popish mat- 
ters. Bp. Bale, Select Works, p. 67. 

ear-cornet (er'kdr^net), n. A small auricle or 
ear-trumpet, worn in the hollow of the outer ear. 
ear-COUgn (er'kof), n. A cough provoked by 
irritation in the ear. 

eard (3rd), n. [< ME. erd. cci'ed, card , home, < 
AH. card, land, country, dwelling-place, home 
(= OS. ard, dwelling-place, = OHG. art , a plow- 
ing, etc.), connected with erian, E. ear 8, plow 
(see ear 3 ); prob. not connected with earth. J 
If. Land; country; dwelling-place. 

God-bar him into paradis, 

An erd al ful of swete hlis. 

Genesis and Exodus , 1. 209. 
2. [Partly eon fused with eart 7(1.] Earth. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

He sonmede fterd [gathered an army] swulc uses liceure 
ea?r on erde. Layamon, I. 177. 

ear-drop (er'drop), n. An ornamental pendant 
to an ear-ring ; an ear-ring with a pendant. — 
Lady’s ear-drops, the common garden fuchsia: so called 
from the formation and pendency of its flowers. 

ear-dropper (er'drop*6r), n. If. An eaves- 
dropper. Davies . 

It is possible an ear-dropper might hear Buch things 
talk'd at cock-pits and darning schools. 

Bp. Hacked, Life of Abp. Williams, ii. 81. 

2. Same as ear-drop. [Colloq.] 

Come, wo can go down now. I’m os ready as a mawkln 
can he— there's nothing awanting to frighten the crows, 
now I’ve got my ear-droppers in. 

George Eliot, Silas Marner, xi. 

eardrop-tree (er'drop-tre), n. A lofty legu- 
minous tree of Jamaica, Enterolobium cyclocar- 
pum , the pod of which is curved so as to form a 
complete circle. 

ear-arum (er'drum), n. 1. The middle ear: 
the tympanum. See tympanum , and first cut 
under ear. — 2. More especially, the tympanic 
membrane: as, to burst or puncture the ear- 
drum. See cuts under ear and tympanic . 
ear-dust (er'dust), «. The small gritty par- 
ticles found in the cavity of the inner ear of 
many animals; minute concretions in the laby- 
rintli, distinguished from otoliths or otostea by 
their fineness ; otoconia. See otoconium . 
eared 1 (erd), a.' [< ear 1 + -ed 2 .] 1. Having 
ears ; having appendages or processes resem- 
bling the external ear. In heraldry, animals borne 
iii coat-armor with their ears differing in tincture from 
that of the body ore blazoned eared of such a metal or 
color. 

2. In ornith., having conspicuous auricular 
feathers, as the eared grebe, or having plumi- 
corns, as various species of eared owls. — 8. 
In Mammalia, auriculate ; having large or pe- 
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euliar outer ears, as certain bats; having outer 
ears in a group of animals others of which have 
them not: as, the eared seals. — 4. In hot same 
as aurieulate , 2.— Eared eggs, of insects, those eggs 
which have, Just before the apex, two short oblique ap- 
pendages serving to prevent them from sinking in the 
semi-liquid substances on which they are deposited. 

eared 2 (erd), a. [< ear* + -ea*.) Having ears 
or awns, as grain. In heraldry, grain with the ear 
differing in tincture from the stalk or blade is blazoned 
eared of such a metal or color : as, a stalk of wheat vert, 
eared or. 

earert, n. [MB. erer, eerer, erere f < eren t plow: 
see car 8 .] A plower; a plowman. 

Whether al day shal ere the erere that he sowe. 

Wyclif, Isa. xxviii. 24. 

ear-flap (er'flap), n. The hanging flap of a 
dog’s ear. 

ear-gland (er'gland), n. The warty glandular 
skin or tympanum of a batrachian, as a toad ; 
the parotid. 

ear-hole (er'hol), n. The aperture of the ear; 
the outer orifice of the ear ; the external audi- 
tory meatus or passage. 

©&rm®88. w. Bee eeriness . 

earing 1 (er'ing), n. [< carl + -w#*.] A small 
rope attached to the cringle of a sail, by which 
it is bent or reefed. When attached to the head- 
cringle for bending, it is called a head-earing; when at- 
tached to the reef-cringie, a reef-earing. 

If the second mate is a smart fellow, he will never let 
any one take either of these posts from him ; but if he is 
wanting either in seamanship, strength, or activity, some 
better man will get the bunt and earinge from him. 

Jt. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 26. 

From due to earing. See clue. 

oaring 2 (er'ing), n. [Verbal n. of car 2 , r.] The 
forming of ears of com. 

Their winter some call I’opanow, the spring Cattapeuk, 
the Sommer Cohattayougli, the earing of their Corne Ne- 
piuough, the harvest and fall of leafe Taquitock. 

Capi. John Smith, True Travels, I. 126. 

earing^t (er'ing), n. [< ME. *cring , < AS. cr- 
ing. criung, verbal n. of erian , plow, ear: see 
car 8 .] A plowing of land. See car 8 . 

Yf rislies, gresse, or fern in with this walle is, 

With ereyng ofte her lyves wol be spende. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 151. 

There are five years, in the which there shall neither be 
earing nor harvest. Gen. xlv. 6. 

earing-cringle (er'ing-kring // gl), n. Bee cringle. 

earisnt (er'ish), a. [< ear 1 4- -ish 1 .) Auricular. 
Davies . 

His [Antichrist's] idolatrous altars, his earish confession, 
his housel in one kind for the lay, . . . and all his petting 
pedlary, is utterly banished and driven out of this land. 

Jiecon, Works, 111. 4. 

ear-kiBSing (Sr 'kissing), a. Kissing (that is, 
whispered in) the ear. 

You have heard of the news abroad ; I mean the whis- 
pered ones, for they are yet but ear-kissing arguments. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 1. 

earl (fcrl), n. [< ME. erl, earlier eorl , earl, as a 
designation of rank, < AS. eorl , an earl, a noble- 
man of high rank, nearly equiv. to ealdorman 
(see alderman ) ; first in the Kentish laws, but 
its common use as a title and designation of 
office begins with the Scandinavian invasion, 
through the influence of the cognate Ieel. Sw. 
Dan. jarly Ieel. orig. early in the earliest Scand. 
use a man above the rank of a 1 carl ’ or churl, 
then, esp. as a Norw. and Dan. title, an earl; 
the earlier AS. us© occurs only in poetry, eorl , 
a man, esp. a warrior (pi. earlaSy men, warriors, 
the people, as an army), = OS. erl, a man, = 
OHO. erly only in proper names; cf. Jleruli, 
Eruliy the LL. form of the name of a people of 
northern Germany, prob. 1 the warriors,’ OS. 
pi. erlosy AS. eorlasy etc. Further origin un- 
known; it is impossible to derive eorl from 
£aWor, a chief, as has been suggested.] A 
British title of nobility designating a nobleman 
of the third rank, being that next below a mar- 
quis and next above a viscount. Karl was the 
highest title until 1837, when the first duke was created ; 
and it fell to the third rank In 1386, on the creation of the 
title of marquis. The oarl formerly had the government 
<»i a shire, and was called shireman. Aftor the conquest, 
when their office was first made hereditary, earls were 
or a time called counts, and from them shires took the 
name of counties; the wife of an earl is still called count - 
f?** . Earl is now a mere title, unconnected with territo 

** Jurisdiction, so much so that several earls have taken 
as their titles their own names with the prefix Karl , as Karl 
y+V' Eurl Spencer, Earl Jlussell. An earl’s coronet con- 
sists of a richly chased circle of gold, having on its upper 
euge eight strawberry-leaves, alternating with eight pearls, 
each raised on a spire higher than the leaves, and with a 
t# ap, etc., as in a duke's coronet. See cut under coronet. 

A Dukes Eldest sonnes be Earles, and all the rest of his 
^ n T n ®®feL°rds, with the Addition of there Christen name, 
M bon* Thomas, Lord Henry. 

of Precedenoe(R. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 37. 
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My thanes and kinsmen. 
Henceforth be earls; the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour nam’d. Shak., Macbeth, v. 7. 

The government was entrusted to a magistrate with the 
title of Ealdorman, or its Danish equivalent Earl. 

E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, I. 52. 

The ancient dignity of the earl has In former chapters 
been traced throughout its history. In very few instances 
was the title annexed to a simple town or castle. 

Stubbs, ConBt. Hist., §428. 
Earl marshal, the eighth great officer of state in Great 
Britain, lie is the head of the College of Arms (see Her- 
alds College >, under herald), determines all rival claims to 
and grants armorial boarings, through the medium 
of the klng-at-arms, to persons not possessed of hereditary 
arms. It is his duty also to direct all great ceremonies 
of state, and to make the formal proclamation of war or 
peace. The office wub formerly of great importance, and 
was originally conferred by grant of the king (as early as 
the time of Richard II.), but is now hereditary in the family 
of the Howards, dukes of Norfolk, culled the prouder earls 
of England. (See marshal.) There were formerly also earls 
marshals in Scotland. See marischal. 

The list 

Of those that claim their offices this day, 

By custom of the coronation. . . . 

Next, the duke of Norfolk, 

He to be earl marshal. Shak., Hen. VIII. , iv. 1. 
Earl palatine. See palatine. 
ear-lap (or'lap), n. [< ME. erelappc, < AS. ear- 
Imppa (= OFrics. drlcppay drlippa = MD. dim. 
oorlapken = Norw. drelap , drelap = Sw. drlapp 
= Dan. drelap (Sw. usually orflik or drtinp f 
Dan. dreflip ) = G. ohrldpp-chen), ear-lap, < care, 
ear, 4- lappa, lap : see ear 1 and lap 1 .) 1. The 
tip of the ear. — 2. One of a pair of covers for 
tlio ears in cold weather, made of cloth or fur 
so as to incase them. [IT. 8.] 
ear-lappet (er'lap'et), n. 1. An auricular cu- 
taneous fold or fleshy excrescence of a bird; 
a kind of wattle hanging from the ear : usually 
called ear-lobe . 

In the Dutch sub-breed of the Spanish fowl the white 
ear-lappets are developed earlier than in the common 
Spanish breed. Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, p. 263. 

2. Same as ear-lap, 2. [Rare.] 
earldom (Grl'dumJ.B. [< ME. erldom, earldom , 
< AS. eorlddm (= Ieel. jarldomr = Norw. Dan. 
jarlcadmme = Sw. jarldomr ), < eorl , earl, 4- 
- ddm , -dom.] The seigniory, jurisdiction, or 
dignity of an earl. 

Of tho eleven earldoms, three were now [13001 vested in 
the king, who, besides being earl of Lancaster, Lincoln, 
and Hereford, was also earl of Derby, Leicester, and North- 
ampton. Stubbs , Const. Hist., § 303. 

earldorman. n. A false form of Anglo-Saxon 
ealdorman , due to confusion with Anglo-Saxon 
eorl. See alderman . 

earl-duck (6rl'duk), n. [Var. of baric (Ork- 
ney), name of same bird.] The red-breasted 
merganser. Swamson . [Prov. Eng.] 
earles-penny t ( 6rlz 'pen # i l, w . [ME . : see arlcs, 
ark-penny.) Money in ratification of a con- 
tract; earnest-money. 

earless (er'les), a. [< car 1 + -less.) 1. De- 
prived of ears; having the ears cropped. 

Earless on high stood unabash’d Defoe. 

Pope, Dunciad, ii. 147. 

2. Destitute of ears ; not eared; oxauriculate: 
as, the earless seals. — 3. Specifically, in ormth ., 
having no plumicorns: as, the earless owls. — 
4f. Not giving ear; not inclined to hear or lis- 
ten. 

A surd and earless generation of men. Sir T. Browne. 

Earless marmot. Hec marmot. 

earlet (er'lefc), n. [< car 1 + dim. -let.) 1. A 
small ear.— 2. An ear-ring. 

And he Baid to them : 1 desire one request of you : Give 
me the earlets of your spoils. For the lsmaelitcs were ac- 
customed to wear golden earlets. 

Judges viii. 24 (Douay version). 

3. In hot., an auricle, as in certain foliose He- 
patic, ai. 

earlid (er'lid), n. [< car 1 4* lid. Cf. eyelid.) In 
cool., a valvular external cutaneous ear which 
can bo shut down upon tho auditory opening. 

The tympanic membranes [of the en*codllc| are exposed, 
but a cutaneous valve, or earlid, lies al>oV'‘ each und can 
be shut down over it. Huxley, Anat. Vert., i>. 214. 

ear-lifter (er'liFtfcr), v. [< ear*, n., 4- lifter.) 
A projecting guide on the knife-bar of a har- 
vester to assist in lifting fallen or storm-beaten 
grain, ho that it can bo cut by the machine. 
earlineSS (er'li-nes), n. Tlie state or fact of 
being early; a state of advance or forward- 
ness ; a state of being prior to something else, 
or at the beginning. 

The goodness of the crop is great gain, if the goodness 
answers the earliness of coming up. Bacon. 

Thy earliness doth me assure, 

Thou art up-roui’d by some dUteinp’rature. 

Shak,, it. and J., ii. 3. 
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I have prayed your son Halbert that we may strive to- 
morrow with the suu’b earUness to wake a stag from his 
lair. Scott, Monastery, xx. 

earl-marshal (Grl'm&r'slial), n. See earl mar- 
shal , under carl. 

ear-lobe (er'lob), n. 1. The lobe or lobule of 
tho ear. See lobule , and cut under ear. — 2. 
Tho auricular caruncle or fleshy excrescence 
beside tho ear of a fowl ; an oar-lappet, 
ear-lock (er'lok), n. [< ME. *crclokke, < AS. 
earloccy < edre, ear, 4- locc, lock: see car 1 and 
lock*.) A lock or curl of hair near the ear, 
worn by men of fashion in the reigus of Eliza- 
beth and James I. ; a love-lock. 

Love-looks, or ear-locks. In which too many of our na- 
tion have of late begun to glory, ... am yet . . . but so 
many badges of infamy, effeminacy, vanity. Prynne. 

early (er'li), adv. [Early mod. E. also erly, 
erley ; < ME. erly , erli, ereli, north, arly, arely , 
ayrhfy etc., < AS. * air lice, ONorth. drliccy early 
rare, tho common form beiug dr, E. ere) (s= 
cel. drlipa, also eontr. aria , adv., = Dan. 
auric, adj. and adv.), < dr, ere, early? + -lice, 
E. -ly 2 : see ere 1 .] Near tho initial point of 
some reckoning in time ; in or during the first 
part or period of some division of time, or of 
some course or procedure: as, come early; 
early in the day, or in tho century; early in hie 
career. 

And Ewein that gladly rood cuer erly more than eny 
other. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 448. 

Those that seek mo early shall find mo. iTov. viii. 17. 
Hatirday, erley in the mornyng, wo toko our Jorneyne 
towardys Jhcrusalem. 

Torkinyton, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 26. 
Diffuse thy bcneficonco early, and while thy treasures 
call thoo master. Sir T. Browne, Christ.* Mor., i. 6. 

As the city of Tlichcs was so antient, sciences flourished 
in it very early, particularly astronomy and philosophy. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 109. 
-Syn. Early , Soon, Betimes. Early is relative, and notes 
occurrence before some fixed or usual time, or before the 
eourse of time had far advanced beyond that point ; as, 
he rose early (that Is, be rose before the usual time of 
rising, or before the day bad advanced far) ; be came early 
in the evening (that is, before the evening waB fur ad- 
vanced); while in “come early ” the meaning maybe only 
“ do not be late in your coining, or do not delay your coin- 
ing beyond the set or accustomed time." Soon means 
shortly, or in a Hhort time after the present or some fixed 
point, or time : ns, come soon ; lie left soon after my arrival. 
Betimes (by time) means in good time for some specific 
object or all useful purjaiscs: as, lie rose betimes. 

early (6r'li) ? a. ; corapar. earlier , nuperl. earliest . 
[< ME. *erlichy earlichy found only one© as adj., 
and prob. due to the adv. : soo early, adv.) 1. 
Pertaining to th© first part or period of some 
division of time, or of somo course in time ; 
being at or near tho beginning of the portion 
of time indicated or concerned : as, an early 
hour; early manhood; the early times of the 
church. 

In their early days they had wings. 

Bacon, Moral Fables, vl. 
The delinquencies »>f the early part of his administra- 
tion hud been atoned for by the excellence of the later 
part. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

I nfortunatcly blighted at an early stage of their growth. 

Hawthorne, Old Man»c, I. 

2. Appearing or occurring in advance of, or 
at or near the beginning of, some appointed, 
iiHual, or well-understood date, epoch, season, 
or event; being before the usual time: as, an 
early riser; early fruit; early (that is, prema- 
ture) decay; early marriage. 

The early bird catches the worm. Proverb. 

The early lark, that erst was mute, 

Carols to the rising day 
Many a note and many n lay. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 4. 

3. Occurring in the near future: as, I shall 
take an early opportunity of calling on you: 
the petitioners asked that a meet ing bo called 
at an early date. — 4. In embryol. , very young; 
very recently formed : as, an early embryo. — 
Early English. Nee Enniish.- Early English archi- 
tecture, the Pointed style of medieval architecture in 
England, which was developed fiom and succeeded the 
Norman at the close of the twelfth and in tho curly part, 
of the thirteenth (entury. It is characterized in gen 
oral by purity mid simplicity of lines, combined with 
delicacy, refinement, and grace. Thu columns and shafts 
are more slender than those of the preceding stylo, and 
foliage in some instances sprouts out from the central 
pillar between the shafts; the moldings are more deli- 
cately curved, and are alternated with hollows so as to 
give beautiful effects of light and shade ; the capitals 
frequently have tin* form of an inverted hell, and are 
often enriched with foliage, as of tin* trefoil, rising from 
the neck-molding and swelling outward beneuth the 
ahucus ; the towers are loftier and are often crowned by 
spires ; the buttresses project boldly ; the vaults are groin- 
ed, and the graceful wall-arcades often have their span- 
drels filled with sculpture. Tho most distinctive features 
of the Early English style, however, are the pointed arches 
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and long, narrow, lancet-headed window*, without mul* 
lion*. Toward the end of the period the windows be* 



Tiarly hnuli>li Architecture.— (.nliluc Porch ami South Transept of 
Lincoln Cathedral. 

came grouped in a manner that led to the development 
of tracery, and the style passed into the Decorated Btylu. 
Also called the First Pointed or Lancet style. 

earmark (or'miirk), n. (< ear 1 + mark.'] 1. 
A mark on the ear by which a sheep or other 
domestic animal is known. Hence — 2. Figur- 
atively, in law, any mark for identification, as 
a privy mark mado on a coin. — 3. Any charac- 
teristic or distinguishing mark, natural or oth- 
er, by which the ownership or relation of some- 
thing is known. 

What distinguishing marks can a man fix upon a Bet of 
intellectual ideas, so as to call himself proprietor of them? 
They have no earmark* upou them, no tokens of u par- 
ticular proprietor. Burrow s. 

An element of disproportion, of grotegquencss, earmark 
•of tin; barbarian, disturbs us, even when it does not dis- 
gust, in them uli [songs of the Trouvcresl. 

Lowell , Study Windows, p. 248. 

earmark (or'miirk), v . t. [< earmark , n.] To 
mark, as sheep, by cropping or slitting the ear. 
For feare least wo like rogues should he reputed, 

And for eare-marked beasts abroad he liruted. 

Site user, Mother Hub. Tale. 

earn 1 (Grn), v. t. [< ME. ernon, ernien , earnicn, 
< AR. earnian , earn, merit, with altered sense, 
developed, as indicated by the cognate forms 
(the E. dial, sense ‘glean/’ as in dof. 3, being 
appar. of later growth), from that of ‘work 
(reap) for hire,’ = MLG. amen, ernen, OHG. 
arnon, MHG. amen , reap; from a noun not 
found in AH., but represented by OFries. am 
as MLG. ant, a rail, ante, erne, 01 IG. aran, am, 
MllG. erne (< OHG. pi. ernf), harvest (whence 
OHG. arnot , pi. arnmll , MI1G. ernrde, crude, G. 
emde, drnde, erndtv , drndtv, usually ernte, liar- 
vest), as Icel. dim for * as tut, work, a working 
season, = Goth, awns, harvest, harvest-time 
(of. ltuss. osenl, harvest, autumn) ; whence 
Goth, astwis = OIIG. asni = AS. esne, a hired 
laborer.] 1. To gain by labor, service, or per- 
formance; acquire; merit or deserve as com- 
pensation or reward for service, or as one’s real 
or apparent desert; gain a right to or the pos- 
session of: as. to earn a dollar a day; to earn 
a fortune in trade^ to earn the imputation of 
being stingy. 

(•rant that your stubbornness 
Mado you delight to earn still more and more 
Extremities of vengeauce. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 119. 

Every joy that life gives must bo carved ere it is so- 
cured * and how hardly earned, those otily know who have 
wrestled for great prizes. Charlotte Bronte , Shirley, vii. 
W hat steward hut knows when stewardship ram* its wage? 

Browning, King and Book, 1. 44. 

2. In base-ball, to gain or secure by batting or 
base-running, and not by the errors* or bad play 
of opponents: as, one side scored 5, but hail 
earned only 3 runs. — 3. To glean. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

«&rn‘~ (fern), v. i. [E. dial, and Sc., < ME. ernen, 
eorncn, union, etc., < AS. intan, yrnan , eoman, 
transposed form of rinnan , etc,, run (ME. also 
coagulate): see run (of which earn* is a dou- 
blet), runnet, rennet.] To curdle, as milk. 
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earn 8 , em 8 , erne 8 (ton), n. K ME. em, erne, 
earn , cern, earn, < AS. earn, QNorth. am =s D. 
arend = MLG. am, arm, erne, amt, arent , LG. 
arend = OHG. MHG. am = Icel. Sw. Dan. dm, 
an eagle ; also without the formative -n, OHG. 
aro, MHG. ar, G. aar = Icel. art = Gotn. ara, 
an eagle (in corap. MHG. adel-am, also adel-ar, 
G. adler = I), adelaar, eagle, lit. ‘noble eagle’), 
akin to OBulg. oHlu ='Bulg. Slov. Orel s= Herv. 
orao = Bohem. orcl = Pol. orzel, orel (barred l) 
= Russ, or eld = OPruss. arelie = Lith. arelis, 
erelis = Lett, erglis, an eagle, appar. orig. ‘ the 
bird’ by eminence, = Gr. bpvig (stem opviO-, dial. 
bpvtx -, orig. opvt-), also bpveov , a bird, so called 
from its soaring, < bpvvvat (■/ *op) = L. oriri , 
rise, soar (> ult. E. orient), = Skt. ^ ar, move.] 
An eagle. This is the original English name for the 
eagle. It is now chiefly poetical or dialectal, or used, as 
in zoology, in special designations like bald earn. 

Thut him no hauede grip [gripe vulturel or cm. 

Havelok , 1. 572. 

An em, in stedu of his buner, ho sot vp of guide. 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 215. 
Bald earn. See bald eagle, under eagle. 
earn 4 ! (ton), V. t. [A corruption of yearn 1 , by 
confusion with earn*, equiv. to yearn*.] To 
yearn. 

And ever as ho rode his hart did came 
To prove his pulssunco in hattell brave. 

Spenser, ¥. Q., I. i. 8. 

eam R f (6rn), v, i. Same as yearn*. 
earnest 1 (to'nest), n. [< ME. ernest, earnest, < 
AH. earnest, cornost , eornust, zeal, serious pur- 
pose, ss OFries. ernst, Fries. ern8te=zMD. aernst, 
1). ernst = MLG. ernest, ernst, LG. crusts OHG. 
eruust , MHG. ernest , G. ernst, zeal, vigor, seri- 
ousness; cf. Icel. ern, brisk, vigorous. The OHG. 
and MHG. word has, rarely, the sense of ‘fight- 
ing,’ but there is no authority in AH. or ME. 
for this sense, on which a comparison with Icel. 
orrosla, mod. orosta, orusta , a battle, is found- 
ed.] If. Gravity; serious purpose; earnest- 
ness. 

The hoote ernest 1b al overblowe. 

Chaucer , Good Women, 1. 1287. 

Therewith she lauglit, and did her earnest end in jest. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. yi. 28. 

2. Seriousness; reality; actuality, as opposed 
to jesting or feigned appearance. 

Take heed that this jest do not one day turn to earnest. 

Sir J\ Sidney. 

But take it — earnest wed with sport, 

And either sacred unto you. 

2'ennyson, Day-Dream, EpH. 
In earnest, or in good earnest, with a serious purpose ; 
seriously ; not in sport or Jest, nor in a thoughtless, trifling 
way : us, they set to work in earnest. 

What ever he he he shall repente the daye 
That he was bold, in earnest or in game, 

To do to you this villany and shame. 

Generydes (K. K. T. S.), 1. 510. 

He acted ingoodearnest what Behohonm did hut threat’ll. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxvii. 

earnest 1 (to'nest), a. [< ME. "erncste, adj., 
not found (only ernvstfuf), < AH. eornostc, adj. 
and adv., = MLG. ernest, ernst , G. ernst, adj. ; 
from the noun.] 1. Herious in speech or ac- 
tion; eager; urgent; importunate; pressing; 
instant: as, earnest in prayer. 

Ho was most earnest with me, tohauc me say my mynde 
also. Ascham, The Scholemastor, p. 71. 

The common people were earnest with this new King 
for peace with tne Tapanecans. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 792. 

With much difficulty he suffer’d mu to looke homeward, 
being very earnest with me to stay longer. 

Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 10, 1077. 

Some of the magistrates were very earnest to have irons 
presently put upon them. 

Wmthrop, Hist. New England, II. 17(5. 

2. Possessing or characterized by seriousness 
in seeking, doing, etc.; strongly bent ; intent: 
as, an earnest disposition. 

On that prospect strange 
Their earnest eyeB they fix'd. 

Milton, P. L. f x. 558. 

3. Strenuous; diligent: as, earnest efforts. — 4. 
Herious ; weighty ; of a serious, important, or 
weighty nature; not trifling or feigned. 

They whom earnest lets do often hinder. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

Your knocks were so earnest that the very sound of them 
made me start. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 244. 

Life is real, life is earnest. Longfellow, Psalm of Life, 
earnest H (to'nest), v. t. [= G. ernsten, be se- 
vere, speak or act. severely ; from the noun.] 
To be serious with ; use in earnest. 

Let’s prove among ourselves our armes in jeBt, 

That when we come to earnest them with men, 

We may them better use. 

Pastor Fido (1002), sig. E 1. 


earnestness 

earnest 2 (to'nest), n. [With excrescent -t, < 
ME. ernes, terms, a pledge, < W. ernes, a pledge, 
em, a pledge, erno, give a pledge. Cf. L. arrna, 
arra, earnest: see arles and arrha.] 1. A por- 
tion of something given or done in advance as 
a pledge; security in kind; specifically, in law, 
a part of the price of goods or service bai gained 
for, which is paid at the time of the bargain 
to evidence the fact that the negotiation has 
ended in an actual contract. Hence it is said to 
hind the bargain. Sometimes the earnest, it trilling la 
amount, is not taken into account in the reckoning. 

Diving them some money in hand os an earnest of the 
rest. Ludlow, Memoirs. 

2. Anything that gives pledge, promise, assur- 
ance, or indication of wnat is to follow ; first- 
fruits. 

Poul tellith in this epistlo of fredom of Cristone men, 
how the! liave ther erne* here, and fully fredom in hevetie. 

WgvXif, Select Works (ed. Arnold), II. 277. 

lie who from such a kind of Psalmistry, or any other 
verbal Devotion, without tho pledge and earnest of suta* 
hie deeds, can be perswaded of u zcale and true righteous* 
ness in the person, hath much yet to learn. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, 1. 
Ev’ry moment’s calm that soothes the breast 
Is giv’n in earnest of eternal rest. 

Cowper, An Epistle. 

=Syn. Earnest, Pledge. Earnest , like pledge, is security 
given for the doing of something definite in the future, and 
generally returned when the conditions of the contract 
have been fulfilled. In 2 Cor. i. 22 and v. 5 we read that 
the Spirit is given as the earnest of indefinite future favors 
from God ; in BlackHtone we find “ a penny, or any portion 
of the goods delivered as earnest Whether literal or 
figurative, earnest is always a pledge in kind, a part paid 
or given in warrant that more of the same kind is forth* 
coming; as in “Macbeth,” i. 8, Macbeth is hailed thane 
of Cawdor “for an earnest of a greater honor." See also 
“Cymheline,” i. (5. Pledge is often used figuratively for 
thut which Beenis promised or indicated by the actions of 
the present, earnest being preferred for that which is of 
the same nature with the thing promised, and pledge for 
that which is materially different. 

Man, if not yet fully installed in his powers, has given 
much earnest of his claims. 

Marg. Fuller , Woman in 19th Cent., p. 15. 

Seldom has so much promise, seldom have so great ear- 
nest soi great work, been so sauly or so fatally blighted. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 10. 

Bright jiledge of peace and sunshine. 

Vaughan, The Kalnbow. 

earnest 2 t (6r'nest), v. t. [< earnest *, n.] To 
serve as an earnest or a plodgo of. 

This little we see is something in hand, to earnest to us 
those things which are in hope. 

T. Shepard, Clear Sunshine of the Gospel, Ped. 

eamestfult (to 'nest -fill), a. [< earnest 1 + 
-ful.] Serious ; earnest. 

Lat us stinte of ernestful matere. 

Chaucer , Clerk’s Tale, 1. 1176. 

earnestly (to'nest-li), adv. [< ME. ernestly , < 
AH. eornostlice, earnestly, strictly (also used 
conjunctively as a stiff translation of L. ergo . 
igitur, itaque , etc., therefore, and so, but, etc.) 
(= D. ernstelijk = OHG. ernustlihho , MHG. cr- 
ncstliche , G. ernstlich ), < eornost, earnest, 4* -lice, 
E. -ly 2 .] In an earnest manner; warmly: 
zealously; importunately ; eagerly; with real 
desire ; with fixed attention. 

Thonne euelez on erthe ernestly grewen. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), L 2227. 

Being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly. 

Luke xxii. 44. 

There stood the king, and long time earnestly 
Looked on the lessening ship. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 809. 

earnest-money (to'nest-mun'i), ». Money 
paid as earnest to bind a bargain or ratify and 
confirm a sale. Also called hand-money . 
earnestness (to'nest-nes), n. 1. Intentness or 
zeal in the pursuit of anything; eagerness; 
strong or eager desire; energetic striving: as, 
to seek or ask with earnestness; to engage in a 
work with earnestness. 

So’ false is the heart of man, so . . . contradictory are 
its actions and intentions, that some men pursue virtue 
with great earnestness, and yet cannot with patience look 
upon it in another. Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1885), I. 799. 

Moderation costB nothing to a man who has no earnest- 
ness. II. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 140. 

They who have no religious earnestness are at the mercy, 
day by day, of gome new argument or fact, which may over* 
take them, in favor of one conclusion or the other. 

J. H. Newman, Gram, of Assent, p. 414. 

2. Anxious care; solicitude; strength of feel* 
ing ; seriousness : as, a man of great earnest- 
ness; the charge was maintained with much 
earnestness . 

I learn that there is truth and firmness and an earnest- 
ness of doing good alive in the world. 

Donne, letters, xlvii. 

«SyiL 1. Zeal, Enthusiasm, etc. See eagerness. 



earnest-penny 

earnest-pennyt (fcr'neat-peiUi), n. Same as ear- 
nest-money. 

Accept this gift, most rare, most fine, most new ; 

The earnest-penny of a love so fervent. 

Ford , Love’s Sacrifice, ii. 2. 

An argument of greater good hereafter, and an earnout- 
penny of the perfection of the present grace, that Is, of the 
rewards of glory. Jer. Taylor , Works (ml. 1836), 1. 285. 

ear-net (er'net), n. A covering for tko ears of 
horses, made or netted cord, to keep out flies, 
earnfult (ern'ful), a. [A var. of ycarnful . ] Full 
of anxiety; causing anxiety or yearning. 

The camful smart which eats my breast. 

P. Fletcher, Piscatory Kclogues, v. 

earning 1 (6r'ning), n. [< ME. eming , ernung , < 
AS. carnung , earning (= OHG. arnunc , amunga ), 
desert, reward, verbal n. of earnian, earn:' see 
earn 1 .] That which is earned; that which is 
gained or merited by labor, service^ or per- 
formance; reward; wages; compensation: used 
chiefly in the plural. 

ThiB is the groat expense of the poor that takes up 
almost all their earnings. Locke. 

A tax on that part of profits known as earnings of man- 
agement. Encyc,. Hr it., XXIII. 8S. 

earning 2 (or'ning), n. [Verbal n. of earn 2 , r.] 
Rennet. Brackett. [Prov. Eng.] 
naming-grass (Gr'ning-gras), n. The common 
butterwort, Finguicula vulgaris: so called from 
its property of curdling milk. [Prov. Eng.] 
war-pick (er'pik), n. An instrument for clean- 
ing tho ear. 

war-piwee (er'pes), n. [Tr. of F. oreilUrc.] A 
name given to the side-piece of the burganet 
or open helmet of tho sixteenth century, usual- 
ly made of splints, and covering a leather strap 
or chin-band to which they aro riveted. Com- 
pare check-piece. Also called oreilUre. 
war-piercer (er'per^ser), n. [Tr. of F. perce- 
orculc.] The earwig. 

war-piercing (ei^'per^sing), a. Piercing the ear, 
as a shrill or sharp sound. 

O, farewell ! 

Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife. 

Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 

ear-pocket (or'pok^et), n. The little pouch 
formed by a fold of skin at tho root of tho outer 
ear of some animals, as tho eat. 
ear-reach (er'reck), n. Hearing-distance; ear- 
shot. [Rare.] 

The sound of it might have pierced your senses with 
gladuess, had you been in ear-reach of it. 

IS. J orison, Epieoene, ii. 2. 

Some invisible care might be in ambush within the ear- 
reach of his words. Fuller, Holy State. 

ear-rentf (er'rent), n. Payment made by lacer- 
ation or loss of the ears* 

A hole to thrust your heads in, 

For which you should pay ear-rent. 11. Jonsm. 

ear-ring (or 'ring), n. [< ME. ercring , ccrryng, 
< AS. edrhring (= H. oornng = OPlG. drring, 
MHG. orrinc , G. ohrring = Sw. drring = Han. 
orenring ), < edre, ear, 4* bring, ring: see ear 1 
and ring 1 ,] A ring or other ornament, usually 
of gold or silvor, and with or without precious 
stones, worn at the ear, the usual means of at- 
tachment being the ring itself, or a hook or 
projection which forms a part of it, passing 
through the lobe. Among Orientals our-rings have been 
used by both sexes from the earliest times. In England 
they were worn by the Romanized Britons and by Anglo- 
Saxons. After tho tenth century the fashion seems to have 
declined throughout Europe, and ear-rings are neither 
found in graves nor seen in paintings or sculptures. Tin* 
wearing of ear-rings was reintroduced into England in 
tile sixteenth century, and Stubbs, writing in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, says, “The women are not ashamed to 
make holes in their ears whereat they hang rings and other 
Jewels of gold and precious stones.” Thu use of ear-rings 
by women has continued to the present time. In tin* 
seventeenth century they wore worn by men ; and sea- 
faring men, especially of the southern nations of Europe, 
have retained the use of them, commonly in the form of 
gold hoops, down to our own times. Among women tiie 
shape of ear-rings changes completely witli the fashion*, 
long, heavy pendants being succeeded by smaller ones, 
and these by single stones in almost invisible cliatous, set 
tlose Ur tiie lobe of the ear. 

W ithout carings of Biluer or bouic other metal . . . >ou 
Miall see no Ruaau woman, be she wife or mnide. 

Hakluyt's Voyages , I. 407, 

ear-rivet (er'riv^et), n. One of tho otoporpro 
of a kydrozoan. See otoporpa. 

Jarse, m. See Erse. 

©arsa, ersh ( 6rsh ) , n. [Ii. dial. , also errish, crige, 
ttud ^ contraction ash, < ME. asche, 
stubble, appar. corrupted, by association with 
asche, ashes, from reg. *erscli, < AS. *crsc, *(rrsc, 
found only in comp, ersc-hen, arse-hen, equiv. 
to eaiso-hen, a quail (see eddish-hen ), edisc , and 
presumably *ers c, *wrsc, meaning a pasture, a 
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S ark for ^ame : see eddish . The ult. origin and 
tie relations of the two words aro not clear.] 
Stubble; a stubble-field: same as eddish, 1. 
6ar-8hell (er'shel), n. Tho common name of 
any shell of tho family Haliotidw; a sea-ear : so 
called from the shape. -Guernsey ear-shell, liaii- 

otis tuberculata : same as ormer. 

oar-shot (er'skot), n. Reach of hearing; the 
distance at which words may be heard. 

Gomez, stand you out of car-shot. I have something to 
say to your wile in private. Drgden, Spanish Friar. 

There were numerous heavy oaken benches, which, by 
the united efforts of several men, might he brought within 
earshot of tiie pulpit. Mrs. Haskell , Sylvias Lovers, vi. 

ear-shriffct (er'shrift), n. Auricular confession. 
The Papists’ lenten preparation of forty days’ carshnft. 

Cart wrigh t, Ad ition i Lion . 
Your eareshri/t (one part of your penance) is to no pur 
pose. Calf hill, Answer to Martial), p. 24:5. 

ear-snail (or'snal), n. A snail of tho family 
Otinidw. 

ear-SOref (er'aor), a. and n. I. a. Morose ; quar- 
relsome ; apt to take offenso. 

II. w. Something that offends tho oar. 

Tho perpetual jangling of the chimes too in all the 
great towns of Flanders is no small ear-sore to us. 

Tom 11 row n. Works, T. 30t>. 

earstf, adv . Au archaic spelling of erst . , 
ear-stone (er'ston), n. Au otolith. The sub- 
stance of these concretions is often called brain 
ivory (which see, under ivory). 
ear-string (cVstring), n. An ornamental ap- 
pendage worn by men in tho seventeenth cen- 
tury ; a silk cord, usually black, passed through 
tho lobe of the ear anil hanging in two, four, 
or more strands, sometimes so low as to lie 
upon the shoulder, sometimes only two or three 
inches lon^. In all the representations of this 
fashion it is limited to tho left ear. 
earth 1 (erth), it. [Early mod E. also erth; < 
ME. erthe, eorllie , < AS. cortlie = OS. erth a, 
erdha = OFrios. erthe, irthe , erde, N Erics, yerd 
= Ml), erde. , aerde , H. aardo = M EG. erde = 
OHG. erda, erdha, MHG. G. erde = Icol. jdrdh 
= Sw. jord = Han. jord = Goth, airtha, earth 
(OTeut. *crtha, in L. as llertha, as the name of 
a goddess) ; allied to OlIG. ero, earth, Icel .jdrfi, 
grsivel, Gr„ rpa-Cf, to the earth, on tho ground. 
Usually, but without much probability, referred 
to tho *ar, plow, whence ear*, earth 3 , eard, 
arable, etc.] 1. The terraqueous globe which 
wo inhabit. It is one of the planets of tic solar system, 
being tho third in older from the sun. Tho figure <f the 
earth is approximately that, of an ellipsoid of revolution 
or oblate spheroid, the axes of which imusuro 12,760, 608 
meters and 12,713,042 meters, or 7,020 statute miles and 
1,041 yards, and 7,hlH) statute miles and 1,023 yards, respec- 
tively, thus making thd compression 1 : 203. The radius of 
the earth, considered as a sphere, is 8,058 miles. The mean 
density of the whole earth is 6.0, or uhoul twice that of the 
crust, and its interior is probably metallic. The earth re- 
volves upon its axis in one sidereal day, which is 3 minutes 
and 66.01 seconds shorter than a mean solar day. Its axis 
remains nearly parallel to itself, hut has a large but slow 
gyration which produces the precession of the equinoxes. 
The whole earth revolves about the sun in an ellipse m one 
sideroal year, which is 306 days, 0 hours, 0 minutes, and 0 
BecondB. The ecliptic, or plane of the earth’s orbit, is in- 
clined to the equator by 23" 27' 12” .08 mean obliquity tor 
.January 0, IWH), according to Hansen. The earth is dis- 
tant irom the sun by about 03,000,000 miles. 

A nobill tree, tlum secomoure ; 

I bliase hym that the on the tithe brought. 

York Plays , p. 214. 

One expression only in the Old Testament gives us the 
word earth in its astronomical meaning, — that in the 
twenty-sixth chapter of Job : — 

“ JTo stretched out the north over empty space ; 

He hanged the earth upon nothing.” 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 104. 
It appears, . . , from what xvo know of the tides of tho 
ocean, that the earth as a whole is more rigid than glass, 
and theieJoi o that no very large portion of its interior 
can be liquid. Clerk Maxwell, Heat, p. 21. 

What are these 
So wither’d, and so wild in their attire, 

That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 

And jet an ou t? Shak Ala< belli, I. ill 30 

2. Tho solid matt or of the globe, in (list motion 
from water and air; the materials composing 
tho solid jmrts of tho globe; hence, the firm 
land of tin* earth's surface; the ground: as, 
he foil to t ho earth. 

Cod * ailed the tky land euith. Gen. i 10. 

3. The loose material of the oartlds surface; 
tho disintegrated particles of solid matter, in 
distinction from lock; more particularly, tho 
combinations of particles constituting soil, 
mold, or dust, as opposed to unmixed sand or 
clay. Earth, being regarded by ancient philosophers as 
simple, was called an element ; and in popular language 
we still hear of the four elements, lire, air, earth, ami 
water. 


earth 

Withinne a litil tyme ge schal se &1 the gold withinne 
the Mercurie turned into erthe as sotilo as flour. 

Hook of Quintc Essence (ed. Furuivall), p. 8. 

Two mulos’ burden of earth. 2 Ki. v. 17. 

The majority of the cities and towns [of Greece] com- 
plied with the demand made upon them, and gave the 
[Persian] king earth and water. 

Von Ranke, Univ. Hist, (trans.), p. 106. 

4. Tho inhabitants of tho globe ; the world. 

The whole earth was of one language. Gen. xi. 1. 

She is the hopeful lady of my earth. 

Shak., R. ami J., i. 2. 

5. Dirt; hence, something low or mean. 

What ho ! slave ! Caliban ! 

Thou earth, thou! speak. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 

6. The hole in which a fox or other burrowing 
animal hides itself. 

Seeing I never stray’d beyond the cell. 

But live like an old badger in his raith. 

Tennyson , Holy Grail. 

7. In cliem., a name formerly given to certain 
inodorous, dry, and uninflammable substances 
which are metallic oxids, but were formerly re- 
garded as elementary bodies. They are insoluble 
in water, difficultly fusible, and not oasily reduced to tho 
metallic state. The moBt important of them are alumina, 
zirconia, glucinu, vttriu, and thorium The alkaline earths, 
baryta, strontia, lime, and magnesia, have more the prop- 
erties of the alkalis, being somewhat soluble in water, and 
having uu alkaline taste uml reaction. 

8. In elect. : (a) The union of any point of a 
telegraph-line, submarine cable, or any system 
of conductors charged with or conveying elec- 
tricity with the ground. It is generally made by join- 
ing the point at which the earth is to he established by 
means of a good conductor with a metallic plate buried 
in moist earth, or with metallic water-pipes or gas-pipes, 
which, on account of their large surface of contact with 
the eai tli, usually afford excellent earth-connections, (ft) 

A fault in a telegraph-line or cable, arising out 
of an accidental contact of some part or the 
metallic circuit with the earth or with more 
or less perfect conductors connected with the 
earth.-- Adamic earth. See Adamic. Axis of the 
earth. See aztsi. Bad earth, in elect., a connection 
with the earth in which great resistance is offered to the 
passage of the curre nt.— Black earth, a kind of coal 
which is pounded fine ami used by painters in fresco.— 
Chian earth. See Chian.— Cologne earth, a kind of 
light bastard ocher, of a deep-brown color, transparent, 
and durable in water-color painting. It is an earthy va- 
riety of lignite or purtiully fossilized wood, and occurs in 
au irregular bed from 80 to 60 feet deep near Cologne, 
whence the name.- Compression ot the earth, see 
compression.— Dead earth, or total earth, in elect., an 
earth-connection offering almost no resistance to the pas- 
sage of the current, as when a telegraph-wire falls upon 
a railroad-truck, or when the conductor of u submarine 
cable lias a considerable nurture in actual contact with 
the water.— Earth of alum, a substance obtained by 
precipitating the euith from alum dissolved In water by 
adding ammonia or potassa. It is used for paints.— Earth 
Of bone, a phosphute of lime existing in bones after calci- 
nation. — Ends of the earth. .See end. ■ Figure of the 
earth, the shape and size, not of the earth's surface, but 
of the mean Hca-lcvel continued under the land at the 
heights at which water would stuml in canals open to tho 
sea; also, the generalized figure or ellipsoid which most 
nearly < oiucides witli the figure of tho soa-level. 

If Lactantius affirm that the figure of the earth is piano, 
or Austin deny there are antipodes, though venerable fa- 
thers of the church and ever to be honoured, yet will not 
their authorities prove sufficient to ground a belief there- 
on. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 7. 

Good earth, in elect. . a connection with the earth In which 
the current meets with little resistance In its passage from 
the wire or conductor to the earth. - Heavy earth. Sumo 
us baryta. — Intermittent earth, in elect., an earth-con- 
nection Buch as is produced by a wire touching at inter- 
vals conducting bodies in connection witli the earth.— 
Magnetic poles of the earth, ace magnetic Partial 
earth, in elect., a poor earth-connection, sm h as exists 
when a telegraph-wire rests upon the ground, when its 
insulators aie defective, or when It touches any conduc- 
tor connected with the earth, but ottering considerable 
resistance. — To bring to the earth!, to bury. Eng. 
Hi Ids. - To put to earth, ill elect , to join or connect a 
conductor xvitli the earth To run to earth, ill hunting , 
to chase the game, as a f<>x, t». i t • hole or burrow. =Syn. 
1. Earth, World, Hfohe. Emth is used as the distinctive 
name of our planet in the solai system, as Mercury, Ve- 
nus, Earth, Mars, etc. It. is used not only of soil, but of 
the planet regarded as material, and also as the home of 
the iiiiman race. (See Job i. 7 ; Ps. 1 v iii. 11.) Wodd lias 
especial apple ntioii to the earth us inhabited ; hence wo 
sav, lie is gone to a better world ; are theic other worlds 
besides tins? It belongs, therefore, espei tolly to the sur- 
face of the euith; hence we speak of sailing around tho 
■worhl, but not the earth. Hlobc makes pioinincnt tho 
roundness of the earth : as, to circumnavigate the globe. 

The first man is of tin- earth, earthy. 1 Cor. xv. 47. 

The Sun flics forward to his brother Sun ; 

Tin* dark Earth follows wheel'd in her ellipse. 

Tennyson, Golden Year. 

l J octs, whoso thoughts enrich the blood of the world. 

Tennyson, Princess, 11. 

In tin four quarters of the globe, who reads an Ameri- 
can book? 

Sydney Smith, Rev. of Heybart’s Annals of United StSltes. 

On tho head of Frederic is all the blood which was shell 
in a war which raged during many years and in every 
quarter of the globe. Macaulay, Frederic the Great 
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earth 

earth 1 (6rth), v. [= LG. erden = Icel. jardha 
= 8w. jorda = Dan. jr>rd«, trans., earth, bury; 
from the noun.] I. tranx. 1 . To hide in or as 
in the earth. 

An you once earth yourself, John, In the barn, 

1 have no daughter vor you. 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, v. 2. 
The fox is earthed. Dry den , Spanish Friar. 

2. To put underground; bury; inter. 

Upon your grannam's grave, that very night 
We earthed her in the shades. 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 1. 
Here silver swans with nightingale's set spells, 

Which sweetly charm the traveller, and raise 
Earth's earthed monurchs from their hidden cells. 

John Royers, To Anne liradstreet. 
Iiut now he hath served the sentence out, . . . 
Why not earth him and no more words? 

T. B. Aldrich , The Jew's (lift. 

3. To cover with earth or mold; choke with 
earth. 

() thou, the fountain of whose better part 
Is earth'd and gravel'd up with vain desire. 

Quarles, Emblems, i. 7. 
Earth up with fresh mould the roots of those auriculas 
which the frost may have uncovered. 

Erelyn , Calendarium llortense. 

4. In elect., to put to earth; placo in connec- 
tion with the earth. 

In dry weather they (conductors) are not earthed at all 
well, and a strong charge may then surge up and down 
them, and light somebody elsc's gas iu the most surpris- 
ing way. Science , XII. 18. 

II. intranx. To retire underground; burrow, 
as a hunted animal. 

Huntsmen tell us that a fox when escaped from the dogs, 
after a hard chase, always walks himself coo) before Tie 
earths. Bp. Horne., Essays aud Thoughts. 

Hence foxes earthed , and wolves abhorred the day, 
And hungry cliurles ensnared the nightly prey. 

Tickell, Hunting. 

earth 2 (forth), n. [E. dial., < car*, plow, + -th, 
noun-formativo; early record is wanting, but, 
eard,<\. v.,in the sense of ‘plowing 7 (OHG. or/), 
is nearly the same word.] If. The act of plow- 
ing ; a plowing. 

Hucli land oh ye break up for Imrley to sow, 

Two earths at tile least, ere ye sow it, bestow. 

Tusser, Husbandry. 

2. A day’s plowing. llaUiwclL fProv. Eng.] 
earth-auger ( forth 'fl/gfo*), n. Same as earth - 
borer. 

earth-ball (forth'bftl), n. The truffle, Tuber ci - 
barium, which grows in the soil, and produces 
its spores within tuber-liko bodies, 
earth-bath (forth 'bath), n. A remedy occa- 
sionally used, consisting of a bath of earth or 
mud. 

earth-board (forth 'bord), ii. The board of a 
plow that turns over t he earth ; the mold-board, 
earth-borer (^rth'bor'^r), n. A form of auger 
for boring holes in the ground, in which the 
twisted shank revolves inside a cylindrical box 
with a valve, which retains the earth till the 
tool is withdrawn. Also called earth-auger, 
earth-boring auger. See cut under auger. 
earth-bom (forth'bfirn), a. 1 . Born of the 
earth ; springing originally from the earth : as, 
the fabled carth-bont giants. 

Creatures of other mould, earth-born perhaps, 

Not spirits. Milton, 1\ I.., iv. 860. 

2. Arising from or occasioned by earthly con- 
siderations. 

All earth-born cares are wrong. (ioldsmith. 

3. Of low birth ; meanly born. 

Earth-born Lycon Hhnll ascend the throne. Smith. 

earth-bound (forth' bound), a. Fastened by 
the pressure of earth ; firmly fixed in the earth’; 
hence, figuratively, bound by earthly ties or in- 
terests. 

Who can impress the forest ; hid the treu 
Unfix his earth-bound root? 

Shak ., Macbeth, iv. 1 . 

earth-bred (erth'brod), a. Low; groveling. 

Peasants, I’ll curb your headstrong impudence, 

And muko you tremble when the lion roars, 

Ye earthtrred worms. A. Brewer (?), Lingua, i. tt. 

earth-chestnut (forth'ches^nut), n. The earth- 
nut. 

earth-closet (forth 'kloz/et), W. A night-stool, 
or some convenience of that kind, in which the 
feces are received and covered by dry earth, 
earth-crab (forth'krab), n. An occasional name 
of the mole-cricket, Gryllotalpa vulgaris. 
earth-created ( forth 'krd-a* tod), a. Formed of 
earth. 

And an eternity, the date of gods, 

Descended on poor earth-created man ! 

Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 220. 
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earth-enrrent (forth'kur^ent), n. See current. 
earth-dint (forth 'din), n. [ME. ertlmline , -dyn, 
-dene, < AS. eorth-dyne, an earthquake, < eorthe, 
earth, + dyne, a loud sound, din.] An earth- 
quake. 

Pestilences and hungers sal be, 

And erthedyns in many contre. 

1 lantpolc. Prick of Conscience, 1. 4035. 

earth-drake (forth '(Irak), n. [< ME ,*erthedmke, 

< AS. eorih-draca, < eorthe, earth, + draca, 
drake, dragon.] In Anglo-Saxon myth., a myth- 
ical monster resembling the dragon of chivalry. 

Fie sacrifices his own life in destroying a frightful earth- 
drake , or dragon. W. Spalding. 

earth-eater (6rth'o ter), «. 1 . One who or that 
which eats earth.— 2. I i ornith., specifically, 
Nyctibiux grandis, the ibigau (which see), 
earthen (6r'thn), a . [< ME. erthen, eorthen (AS. 
not recorded) = D. aarden = OHG. erdin, irdin, 
MHG. erdin , erden, G. erden. now irden = Goth. 
airtheins, earthen ; as earth + -en*.} Made of 
earth ; made of clay or other earthy substance : 
as, an earthen vessel. 

Go, and tac the erthene lltll wynvessel of the crockere. 

Wyclif, Jer. xlx. 1. 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds. 

Shak., K. and J., v. 1. 

Do not grudge 

To pick out treasures from an earthen pot. 

Herbert. 

earthenware (fo*'thn-war), v. Vessels or oth- 
er objects of clay (whether alone or mixed with 
other mineral substances) baked or fired in a 
kiln, or more rarely sun-dried or otherwise pre- 
pared without firing. The term is often restricted to 
the coarser qualities, as distinguished from porcelain and 
stoneware and from terra-cotta. In this sense earthenware 
may he known from uorceluin by its opacity, and from 
stoneware by its porosity, which hitter quality may lie rec- 
ognized by touching a fracture with the tongue, when the 
tongue will adhere to the porous earthenware, hut not to 
stoneware. Earthenware may he either unglazed, as bricks, 
ordinary flower-pots, etc., or enameled. See de If -i, faience, 
majolica. 

Earthenware is described as a soft, opaque material 
formed of an earthy mixture, refractory, or hard to fuse, 
in the kiln. 

Wheatley and Delamotte, Art Work in Earthenware, p. 1. 

earth-fall (forth'f&l), n. [= OFries. irthfal, ei'th- 
fel, erdfal = G. erdfall , a sinking of the earth, 
= Icel .jardhfall = Pan .jordfald = Sw jordfall, 
an earth-fall.] Same as land-slide. 
earth-fast (fortli'f&si), a. [< ME. *erthfestc, < 
A8. *eorthfwst, eorthfext, < eorthe, earth, +fwst, 
fast.] Firm in the earth, and difficult to be re- 
moved. 

earth-fed (forth 'fed), a. Fed upon earthly 
things; low; groveling. 

Snell earthfed minds 

That never tasted the true heaven of love. 

B. Jonson. 

earth-flax (forth' flaks), n. A fine variety of 
asbestos, with long, flexible, parallel filaments 
resembling flax. 

earth-flea (forth'fle), n. A name of the chigoe, 
Sareopsylla penetrans : so called from its living 
in tho earth. See cut under chigoe. 
earth-fly (erth'fii), n. Same as earth-flea. 
earth-foam (orth'fom), n. Same as aphritr. 
earth-gall (tirth'g&l), n. [< ME. # erthc-galle , < 
AS. corth-gealla, < eorthe, earth, + gealla, gall.] 
1. A plant of the gentian family, especially the 
lesser centaury, Erythnm Ccntaurium : so called 
from its bitterness. — 2. In tho United States, 
the green hellebore, Veratnnn viride. 
earth-hog (forth'hog), n. The aardvark. Also 
called earth-jng. See < )ryc ter opus. 
earth-holef, n. [ME. eorthehole.} A cave, 
earth-house (forth'hous). n. [Sc. eird -, card-, 
gird-house (seacard ,2) ; < ME. erthhus , eorthhus , 

< AS. earth -hits (= Icel .jardh-hux = Dan. jord- 
It us = G, erdhaux), a cave, den, < eorthe, earth, 
+ hus, house.] The name generally given 
throughout Scotland to the underground struc- 
tures known as “ Piets 7 houses 77 or “Piets 7 
dwellings.” The earth-bonne in its simplest form con- 
sists of a single irrcgular-slmped chamber, formed of un- 
hewn stones, the side walls gradually < diverging toward 
the top until they can lie roofed by stones 4 or ft feet in 
width, the whole covered in by a tnouud of earth rising 
slightly above the level of the surrounding country. The 
more advanced form has t wo or three chambers. * Earth- 
houses are frequent in the northeast of Scotland, occa- 
sionally thirty or forty being found in the same locality, 
us in the Moor of t'lova, Kildrummy, Aberdeenshire, 
querns, hones, deers’ horns, plates of stone or slate, 
earthen vessels, cups and implements of bone, stone celts, 
bronze swords, etc., are occasionally unearthed in or near 
them. Similar structures are found in Ireland. See 
(teehive house , under bechiir. 

e&rth-indnctor (6rth'm-duk'tor), n. Ill elect , 
a coil of wire arranged so as to be capable of 


earth-plate 

rotation in a magnetic field, and connected with 
a galvanometer by means of which the induced 
current of electricity can be measured. It is 
used for measuring the strength of magnetic 
fields as compared with that or the earth, 
earthiness (for'thi-nes), n. 1. The quality of 
being earthy, or of containing earth. 

[He] freed rain-water . . . from its accidental, and as It 
were feculent earthiness. Boyle, Works, III. 103. 

2. Intellectual or spiritual coarseness; gross- 
ness. 

The grogBness and earthiness of their fancy. Hammond. 
earthliness (Grth'li-nes), n. 1. The quality of 
being earthly; grossness. — 2. Worldliness; 
strong attachment to earthly things. — 3f. 
Want of durability; perishableness; frailty. 
Fuller. 

earthling (fortk'lmg), n. [Not found in ME. 
(cf. AS. earthling, yrthling, a farmer, a tiller of 
the earth) (= G. eraling) ; < earth 1 4- -ling 1 .} If. 
An inhabitant of the earth; a creature of this 
world; a mortal. 

Humorous earthlings will control the stars. 

B. Jonson , Masque of Hymen. 
To earthlings, the footstool of God, that stage which he 
raised for a small time, seemeth magnificent. 

Drummond. 

2. One strongly attached to worldly things; a 
worldling. 

earthly (forth 'li), a. [< ME. erthly, crtheli , eorthe- 
li, -UeJie, -lie, < AS. eortliUe. (= OHG. erdlih = 
Icel. jardhliyr), < eorthe, earth, 4- -lie, E. -ly 1 .] 

1. Pertaining to the earth or to this world; 
pertaining to the mundane state of existence: 
as, earthly objects ; earthly residence. 

Eorthliche honeste tliynges was off red thus at ones, 
Tliorgh tlire kyndo kynges kneolyng to Iesu. 

Pwrs Plowman (G), xxii. 94. 
Whan the bretheren of Gawein com thider ther he-gan 
the (loell and sorowe so grete that noon erthly man myght 
devise noon gretter. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 800. 

Our earthly house of this tabernacle. 2 Cor. V. 1. 

2. Belonging to tho earth or world; worldly; 
carnal, as opposed to spiritual or heavenly; 
vilo. 

How is he horn in whom we did knowe non erthely de- 
lyte. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.),^ i. 1. 

Whose glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things. 

Phil. ill. 19. 

This earthly load 

Of death, call’d life. Milton, Sonnets, Ix. 

Myself 

Am lonelier, darker, earthlier for my loss. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

3f. Made of earth; earthy: as, “ earthly sub- 
stance,” Holland. — 4. Corporeal ; not mental. 
Great grace that old nmn to him given had, 

For God he often saw, from heaven bight. 

All were his earthly eyen both blunt and bad. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

5. Being or originating on earth ; of all things 
in the world; possible; conceivable: used chief- 
ly aR an expletive. 

What earthly benefit can be the result? Pope. 

It is passing strunge that, during the long period of their 
education, the rising generation should never hear an 
earthly syllable about the constitution aud administration 
of their nation. Pop. Sri. Mo., XXVI. 29. 

- Syn. 1. Terrestrial, mundane, sublunary, etc. See world- 
ly. 

earthly-minded (erthTi-inm // ded), a . Having 
a mind devoted to earthly things, 
earthly-mindedness (fo’thTi-mm^ded-nes), n. 
Grossness; sensuality; devotion to earthly ob- 
jects; earthliness. 

earth-madt (forth 'mad), n. [ < earth 1 + mad*, 
a worm.] A kind of worm or grub. 

The earth-mads and all the sorts of worms . . . are 
without eyes. Holland. 

earth-moss (erth'm6R), n. A book-name for a 
moss of tho genus Fhascum. 
earthnut (forth'nut), n. [< ME. *erthnotc, < AS. 
eorth-nutu for *eorth-hnutn (=1). aardnoolzz G. 
erdnuss — Dan. jordndd = 8w .jordnot), < eorthe, 
earth, + hnutu, nut.] 1. The tuberous root of 
Bunium flexuoxum and B. Bulboeastanum, com- 
mon umbelliferous plants of Europe. See Bu- 
nium. — 2. The groundnut, Araehis hypogwa. — 

3. Th© tuber of Cyperux rotundus and some 
other species of the same genus. 

earth-Oll (forth 'oil), n. Same as petroleum. 
earth-pea (forth 'pe), n. See pea. 
earth-pig (£rth'pig), n . Same as earth-hog. 
earth-pit (forth'pit), n . A trench or pit, cover- 
ed with glass, for protecting plants from frost, 
earth-plate (fortli'plat), n. In elect., a metallic 
plate buried in the ground, forming the earth- 
connection of a telegraph-wire, lightning-con- 
ductor, or other electrical appliances. 
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earihpnfft (6rfch'puf), n. A species of bycoper- 
don; the puffball. 

Tubereis, mushrooms, tadstooles, earthturfes, earth - 
pufei. Nomenclator (1585). 

earth'pulsation (6rfk'pul-sa/'slion), n. A slow 
wave-like movement or the surface of the earth. 
Such movements, in general, escape attention 
on account of their long period, 
earthquake (Grth'kwak), n. [< ME. crtheqwakc , 
< erthe , earth, 4 quake, quake. The A8. words 
wore eorth-bifnng , -beofung ( bifnng , trembling), 
corth-dyne {dune, din), eorth-styrung (styrung, 
stirring), eorthstyrennis. Cf . earth-din.'] A move- 
ment or vibration of a part of the earth’s crust. 
Such movements are of every degree of violence, from 
those that aro scarcely perceptiblo without the aid of 
apparatus specially contrived for the purpose to those 
which overthrow buildings, rend the ground asunder, 
and destroy thousands of human lives. The duration of 
earthquakes Is as variable as their intensity. .Some times 
there is a single shock, lasting only a second or two ; at 
other times a great number of shocks occur In succes- 
sion, separated by greater or less intervals of time, the 
earth not being reduced to complete quiescence for weeks 
or even mouths. It is not known that any portion of the 
earth’s surface is entirely exempt from earthquakes ; but 
there are large areas where no very destructive ones have 
ever occurred, either in the memory of man or as re- 
corded in liiBtory. The regions most frequently visited 
by destructive shocks are those where active volcanoes 
exist, those near high mountain- ranges, and those where 
the rocks are of recent geological age, and are much dis- 
turbed or uplifted. Such regions aro the vicinity of the 
Mediterranean, the shores of the Pacific and the adjacent 
islands, the neighborhood of the Alps, and the East India 
islands. Regions not liable to seismic disturbances are 
the whole of northeastern North America, the east side 
of South America, the north of Asia, and a large part 
of Africa. An earthquake-shock is a wave like motion of 
a part of the earth’s crust, aud, in the words of Hum- 
boldt, is one of the ways in which the reaction of the in- 
terior of the earth against its exterior makes itself mani- 
fest. The most destructive earthquake of which we have 
any knowledge was that of Lisbon. It began November 1st, 
1755, and was felt over that part of the earth’s surface in- 
cluded between Iceland on the north, Mogador in Moroc- 
co on the south, Toplitz in Bohemia on the cast, and the 
West India Islands on the west The destruction of life 
and property occasioned by this shock was very great. 
The disturbance continued, especially in the vicinity of 
the Mediterranean, with short intermissions, for several 
mouths. On November 18th, 1750, the most violent shock 
occurred which has been felt in New England since its 
settlement by the whites. One of the most destructive 
earthquakes of recent occurrence was that which took 
place on the island of Ischia near Naples, July 28th, 188.*1, 
by which over 2,000 persons perished. By the earthquake 
at Mendoza, South America, on the 20th ot March, 1801, 
over 12,000 persons lost their lives. A violent earthquake, 
most destructive in Charleston, South Carolina, and vicin- 
ity, occurred on the night of August 3lst, 1880. See seis- 
mic j, seismometer, aud rolcantsm. 

Whan the Jewes huddeu made the Temple, com an 
Erthe mmkeng, and cast It. doiin (as (Jod wolde)and de- 
stroyed alle that thei had made. 

Mandenilk, Travels, p. 84. 

And all the yle ys sor trebled with the scyd erthe if wake 
l)y vso tymes. Tot kington, biarie of Eng. Travell, p. 18. 

It was calculated . . . by Sir C. Lvell that an enrt hguakr 
which occurred in Chill in 1822 added to the Soiith-Ainci i- 
oan continent a mass of rock more than equal hi weight 
to a hundred thousand of the great pyramids of Egypt. 

Huxley, Physiography, p. 187. 

Earthquake-shadow, that part, of the earth's surface 
which is in some degree protected from an advancing 
earthquake-wave by the interposition of a mountain- 
range, hill, ravine, or other arrangement of the geological 
formation which otters an obstacle to its passage. 

earth-shine (ertli' slrin), n. [< earth 1 4 shine. 
Cf. moonshine, sunshine, star shine.] In astron., 
the faint light visible on the part, of the moon 
«ot illuminated by the sun. it iB due to the light, 
which the earth reflects on the moon, and is most con- 
spicuous soon after new moon, when the sun-illuminated 
part of the disk is smallest. This phenomenon is popularly 
described as “the old moon in the new moon’s arms.” 

earth-smoke (£rt.li'smok), n. [A translation 
of Ij. fnmus terras: funtus, smoke; temr, gen. 
°f terra, earth: see fumitory and terrestrial.'] 
Tlie plant fumitory, Fumaria officinalis. 
earth-star (fcrth'st&r), n. [A translation of 
Gvnster.] A fungus of the genus (leaster; a 
Mtid of puffball having a double peridium, the 
outer layer of which breaks into segments winch 
become reflexed, forming a star-like structure 
about the base of the fungus, 
earth-stopper (£rth'stop // er), n. In hunting , 
one who stops up the earths of foxes to prevent 
their escape. 

'! he earth-stopper is an important functionary in conii- 
nes where there aro many earths. Encyc. lirit., Nil. :wr>. 

earth-table (6rth'ta/bl), n. In arch . , a project- 
ing course or plinth resting immediately upon 
the foundations. Also called grass-table and 
{kound-table. See ledgment-tablc. 
earth-tilting ( 6rth'tiPting) , w. A slight move- 
meat or displacement of the surface of the 
ground in some forms of earthquake. 


Marth-tUtings show themselves by a slow bending and 
unbending of the surface, so that a post stuck in the 
ground, vertical to begin with, does not remain vertical, 
but inclines now to one side and now to another, the piano 
of the grouud in which it stands shifting relatively to the 
horizon. Encyc. Brit., XXI. 020. 

earth-tongue (frtli'tung), n. The popular name 
given to club-shaped fungi of the genus Geo- 
gloss urn, found in lawns and grassy pastures, 
earth-treatment (erth'treP'ment), n. A meth- 
od of treating wounds with "clay (or clayey 
earth) dried and finely powdered, it is applied to 
the wound uh a deodorizing agent, tending at the same 
time to prevent or arrest putrefaction. Thomas, Med. 
Hint. 

earth-tremor (orth ' trem '' or), n. A minute 
movement of the surface oi’ tho earth, resem- 
bling an earthquake in rapidity of oscillation, 
but oil account of its small amplitude requir- 
ing instrumental means for its detection, 
earthward, earthwards (erth'wjird, -wurdz), 
adv. [< earth 1 4 -ward, -wards.] * Toward the 
earth. 

earth-wire (£rth'wir), «. In elect., a wire used 
for joining conductors with the earth : especial- 
ly applied to wires placed upon telegraph-poles 
for the purpose of conveying tho leakage from 
the lino to the earth, thus preventing interfer- 
ence by leakage from ono line to another. 

earthwolf (ertli'wulf), n. The aardwolf. See 
l J ro1 ales. 

earthwork (6rth'w6rk), n. [< ME. *crthewcrk, < 
AS. earth wcorc (=1). aardwerk = G. rrdwerk = 
Dan. jordvark),K eorthv, earth, 4- iveorr, work: 
see earth 1 and work.] 1. In vngin., any opera- 
tion in which earth is removed or thrown up, 
as in cuttings, embankments, etc. — 2. In fort., 
any offensive or defensive construction formed 
chiefly of earth : commonly in the plural. J fence 
— 3. Any similar construct ion, as the ancient 
mounds of earth found in various parts of the 
United States, of unknown usn and origin. 
They differ widely in form, but are always well 
defined in plan, aud sometimes inclose large 
areas. 

Anyhow, then* the mound is, nn earthwork which, if 
nrtilleml it he, the Lady of the Mercians herself need not 
have been ashamed of. E. A. Fireman, Venice, p. 30. 

earthworm (erth'werm), n. [= D. aardworm 
= U. erdwunn ; < earth 1 4 worm.] 1 . The com- 
mon name of tho worms of the family Lumbn- 
eiden (which see), and especially of tho genus 
Lumbrieus, of which there are several Species, 
one of tho best-known being L. teneslris. They 
belong to the order ot oligoeluetoiis annelids. Thu «. ill <’h 
worm has a eylmdiie vermiform body, tapering at both 
ends, segmented into a great number of rings, destitute ot 
legs, eyes, or any appendages xtsihlc on ordinary inspec- 
tion. It. moves by the contraction ot the successive seg- 
ments of the body, aided by rows ot bristles which are ca- 
llable of being retracted. It is hermaphrodite, each indi- 
vidual of a pair impregnating the nthei in copulation, when 
the two are jointed in two places by their respective cli- 
tella. Earthworms tire highly useful, giving u kind of un- 
der-tilhige to the laud, loosening the soil, and rendering 
it more permeable to the air. According to Durum, in 
his work on “The Formation of Vegetable Mould," etc , 
earthworms, from their enormous numbers exercise a 
highly important agency not only in this respect, but in 
the creation and aggregation of new soil, the burial and 
preservation (ns also tho original disintegration) of organic 
remains of all kinds, etc. They are food toi many birds, 
mammals, and other animals, and their value for hult is 
well known to the angler, whence they ate often called 
angleworms or fish worms. These woi ms are mostly a few 
inches long, but there are species attaining a length of a 
yard or more. 

The people who inhabit the highlands of Southern Bra- 
zil have a firm belief in the existence of a gigantic earth- 
worm fifty yards or more in length, five in breadth, cov- 
ered with hones as with m oat-of-mail, and of such strength 
us to lie able to uproot great pine-trees as though they 
were blades of grass, and to throw up such quantities of 
clay in making its way underground as to dam up streams 
and divert them into new courses This redoubtable 
monster is known as the “Minliocao.** 

Fop Sri. Mo., XIII. 008 . 

2. Figuratively, a mean, sordid wretch. 


Nor is my flame 

So earthy as to need the dull material force 
Of eyes, or lips, or cheeks. Sir J . Denham. 

5. In mineral., without luster, or dull, androugli- 
isli to the touch.— Earthy cobalt. See asboian 
Earthy fracture, a fracture which exposes a rough, dull 
surface, w ith minute elevations and depressions, charac- 
teristic of some minerals.-— Earthy mang anese. See 
wad. 

ear-trumpet (erf t rum ''pet), n. An apparatus 
for collecting sound-waves and conveying them 
to the ear, used chiefly by the deaf. The most 
common form is a simple metallic tube having a flaring 
or bell-shaped mouth tor collecting the waves of sound, 
uml a smaller end or car-piece which is inserted in the 
ear. 

ear-wax (er'waks), n. Cerumen, 
earwig (erf wig), n. [= E. dial, carwike , ear- 
wrig , yerriwig , crriwiggfc , etc., < ME. erwygge, 
erewygge, yerwygge, { AS. edrwiega, also once 
improp. edrwiega, earwig (translating L. hlatta ), 
< edre, oar, 4 wiega , a rare word, occurring but 
once (Leechdoms, ii. 134, 1. 4, translated ‘ear- 
wig’), appar. a general term for an insect, lit. 
a moving creature, allied to wictj, a horse, wilt t, 
a creature, a wight., < wegan, tr. bear, carry, 
inti*, move, > E. weigh: see weigh , wight 1 . — 
Many languages give a name 
to this insect indicating a be- 
lief that it is prono to creep 
into the human ear: D. oor- 
tvonn = (1. ohrwurm, ear- 
worm ; U. oh rboh rer , 4 ear-bor- 
er’; Sw. dr mask, ear- worm ; 

1 >an. drentvist, * cur-twister ’ ; 

F. ) ter ee-o veil le, Pg. Jura - 
orrlltas, ‘piorce-ear’; Sp. gu- 
sano del oido, It,, venue auri- 
eo la re, ear-worm, etc.] 1. 

The popular English name of 
all the cursorial orthopterous 
insects of tho family Forf- 
eit H the, representing the sub- 
order Fuplrxojdera , which 1ms 
several genera and numer- 
ous species. There in a popular 
notion that these insects creep into h hows natural size.') 
the car and cause injury to it. 'they 

are mostly nocturnal and phytophagous, though some are 
carnivorous. They have filiform, many -jointed antenna*, 
short, veiiiless, leathery upper wings, under wings folded 
both lengthwise and crosswise, anal forceps, and no ocelli. 
The common earwig is Forfeit la aurieitlarn, ; the great 
earwig is La hid lira gigantea ; the little earwig is Labia 
'minor. Another speeies is Sgotniophoru hrunneipennis. 

2. In tho United States, the common name of 
any of the small cent ipeds, such «s are found 
in houses in most, ol‘ the States. — 3f. One who 
gains tho eur of another by stealth and whis- 
pers insinuations; a prying informer ; a whis- 
perer. 

That gaudy earwig , or my lord your patron, 

\\ hose pensioner you arc. 

Ford, Broken Heart, ii. 1. 

Ear wiggs that buzz what they think fit in the retir’d 
closet Up. Market, Life of Abp. Williams, I. 86. 

earwig (er'wig), v. t . ; pret. and pp. earwigged, 
ppr. earwigging. [< earwig , n . J To gain 'tho 
ear of and influence by covert statements or 
insinuations ; whisper insinuations in the ear 
of against another; fill the mind of with pre- 
judice by covert, statements. 

lie was so sure to be rar trigged in private that what he 
heard or said openly went for little. 

Marryat, Snarleyyow. 

T T i> early and down late, for he wiih nothing of a slug- 
gard ; daily ear -wigging influential men, for he was u mas- 
ter of ingratiation 

H. Ij. Stevenson, A College Magazine, ii. 

ear-witness (orfwit/nes), v. 1. Ono who iH 
able to give testimony to a fact from his own 
bearing. 

An ear witness of all the passages betw ix t them. Fuller. 

Hunt** is the eye-witness and ear-witness of that which 
he relates ’ Macaulay, Milton. 
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Thy vain contempt, dull earthworm, cease. Norris. 

earthwoym-oil (f*rtb'w6rm-oil), n. A greenish 
oil obtained from earthworms, used as a rem- 
edy for earache. 

earthy (frfthi), a. [< earth 1 4 y 1 .] 1. Of or 
pertaining to earth; consisting of earth; par- 
taking of the nature of earth; terrene: as, 
earthif matter. — 2. Resembling earth or some 
of the properties of earth : as, an earthy taste 
or smell. 

And catch the heavy earthy scents 
That blow from summer shores 

T. B. Aid-rich, Piacataqua River. 

3f. Inhabiting the earth; earthly. 

Those earthy spirits black and envious are ; 

1 11 call up other gods of form more fair. 

Dry den, Indian Emperor, 

4. Gross; not refined. 


2. A mediate witness; one who testifies to 
what he has received upon the testimony of 
others. Hamilton. 

ear-worm (6rfw6rm), w. 1. Hamoas boll-worm. 
— 2f. A secret counselor. 

There is nothing in the oath to protect such an ear- 
worm, hut lie may be uppcached. 

Up. Docket , Life of Abp. Williams, II. 152. 

earwort (erf wort), v. Tlie lineii tea fits rupestris, 
a low ruhiaceous shrub of the West Indies. 

ease (ez), w. [Early mod. E. also ease , cse ; < 
ME. esc, ewe, eyse , < AF. eise, OF. aise, ayse, 
aize, F. aise, f.,‘= Pr. aise, ais (> prob. Basque 
aisia) — OCat. aise , ease, = Pg. azo, aid, mo- 
tive, occasion, =OIt. asio, agio, aggio , m., ease, 
convenience, exchange, premium, now distin- 
guished in spelling : agio, ease ; aggio ( > F. agio, 





ease 

> E. agio. q. v.), exchange, premium. Ilcnee 
the adj., OF. aise, ayse , atee = Pr. a&, easy (mod. 
F. aise, p. a., easy); the adv. phrase, OF. a 
(rise, F, a Paine == Pr. ad ais = It. ad agio, ada- 
gio (> E. adagio), at ease, at leisure, > OF. 
aai8c f ahaise =s OPg. aaso = It. adagio , ease ; 
and the compound, F. malaise (> E. malaise ), 
uneasiness. The Horn. forms are somewhat 
irregular, and are certainly of external origin, 
perhaps Celtic: ef. (1) Bret, eaz, ez, easy; Gael. 
adhais , leisure, ease. There is noth ing to prove 
a connection with (2) AS. edthe , obs. E. eath 
(see eath); or with (3) Goth, azets, easy (in 
compar. azetizo ), ease, azetaba, easily ; or 

with (4) L. otinm , ease (see otiose) ; or with (5) 
OHG. asraa, MHG. G. esse (> Dan. m-c), a forge, 
furnace, chimney, orig. a fireplace (akin to 
AS. ad, a funeral pyre, dst, a furnace, kiln, > 
E. oast , q. v.), whence, as some conjecture, 
‘to be at one’s ease’ (Jr. 4tre d son aise ), orig. 
‘to be at one’s hearth, feel at home’; or with 
(6) MLG. esse = G. esse = ODan. esse, Dan. es 
= Sw. esse, well-boing, comfort, easo (appar. 
< L. esse , bo, used as a noun) : unless indeed 
these last Tent, forms are, like the E. word, from 
the F. aise .] 1. An undisturbed stato of the 

body ; freedom from labor, pain, or physical an- 
noyance of any kind; tranquil rest; physical 
comfort: as, he sits at his ease; to take one’s 
ease. 

Be comfortable to thy friends, and to thysclfe wish cane. 

Babces Hook (E. E. T. 8.), p. 91). 

Soul, . . . take thine ease, oat, drink, and be merry. 

Luke xli. 19. 

How blest Is ho who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of ease ! 

Goldsmith, Dos. Vil., 1. 00. 

Better the toil . . . 

Than waking dream and slothful ease. 

' Whittier, Seed-time and Harvest. 

2. A quiet state of the mind; freedom from 
concern, anxiety, solicitude, or anything that 
frets or ruffles the mind ; tranquillity. 

And Gonnoro liym prairie soone to como a-gein, “ffor 
neuer," quod (shc|, “shall I be lit esc of herte vn-to the 
tyrne that I yow so a-gein.” Merlin (E. E. T. H.), ii. 300. 

Oh, did he light upon you ? what, he would have had you 
seek for ease at the bands of Mr. Legality? 

Jivnt/an, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 100. 
Like a coy maiden, Kane, when courted most, 
Farthest retiies — an idol, at. whose sliriue 
Who oft'uost sacrifice uro favor'd least. 

Cooper , Task, i. 409. 

Hence — 3f. Comfort, afforded or provided; sat- 
isfaction; relief; entertainment; accommoda- 
tion. 

But for the love of God they him bisoght 

Of herberw© l harborage J and of ese as for hir peny. 

Chaucer, lleeve's Tale, 1. 199. 

It Is an ease to your friends abroad that you are mom 
a man of business than heretofore ; for now it were an in- 
jury to troubloyou with a busy letter. 

Donne, Letters, xxxl. 

A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and discharge 
of the fulness of the heart, which passions of all kinds do 
cause and induce. Bacon, Friendship (ed. 1887). 

It is an ease, Malfuto, to dishurthen 

Our souls of secret, clogs. 

Ford, Lady’s Trial, i. 8. 

4. Facility; freedom from difficulty or great 
labor: as, it can be done with groat ease. 

When you please, ’tin done with ease. 

Mobin Hood and the Golden Arrow (Child's Ballads, V. 387). 

Lamenting is altogether contrary to reloyslug, ©uery 
man sattli so, and yet is it a peece of ioy to be aide to la- 
ment with ease. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesic, p. 37. 
The Mob of Gentlemen who wrote with ease. 

Pope, Imit of Horace, II. i. 108. 

6. Freedom from stiffness, constraint, or for- 
mality; unaffeotedness : as, case of style ; ease 
of manner. 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. 

Pope , Essay on Criticism, 1. 362. 

At ease, in an undisturbed state ; free from pain or anxi- 
ety : used also with a qualification of emphasis (well at 
ease) or of negation (ill at ease , formerly sometimes evil on 
ease, ME. evele an eyse). 

His soul shall dwell at ease. Ps. xxv. 13. 

Ther I was well at ese, ffor tlier was no thyng that I 
Desyred to have but I had it shortly. 

Torkington, Dlarie of Eng. Travell, p. 7. 

I am very HI at ease, 

Unfit for mine own purposes. 

Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 
At one's ease, comfortable ; free from stiffness or formal- 
ity.— Chapel of ease, see chapel .— Little ease, a cell 
much too small for a prisoner, used as a torture in the 
reign of Elizabeth. -Syn. 1. Quiet, Tranquillity, etc. See 
rest. —4. Ease, Easiness, Facility. (See readiness.) In con- 
nection with tasks of any sort, ease is subjective, and de- 
notes freedom from labor, or the lmwer of doing thlugs 
without seeming effort : as, he reads with ease. Easiness 
la In this connection generally objective, characterizing 
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the nature of the task : as, the easiness of the task led him 
to despise it. Facility in the objective sense of easiness 
of performance or accomplishment is nearly obsolete; 
properly it is subjoctive, being sometimes equivalent to 
readiness. Like other powers, facility is partly the result 
of some special endowment or adaptation, but also is de- 
veloped by practice. 

Whate’er he did was done with so much ease, 

In him alone 'twas natural to please. 

Dry den, Abs. and Achit., i. 27. 

Kefrain to-night; 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next abstinence. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 

He changed his faith and his allegiance two or three 
times, with a facility that evinced the looseness of his 
principles. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 862. 

ease (ez), v. t.\ pret. and pp. eased, ppr. easing . [< 
ME. esen, ciyen, < OF. * riser, aiser , aisier = Pr. ai- 
sar as Pg. azar = It. agiare , ease j from the noun . ] 

1. To relieve or free from pain or bodily dis- 
quiet or annoyance ; give rest or relief to ; make 
comfortable. 

Ther thoi rested and esed hem [thomselves] in the town 
as thei that ther-to liadde grete nede. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 172. 

Heaven, I hope, will ease me : I am sick. 

Beau, and FI., Philaster, iv. 8. 

The longer they live the worse thoy are. and death 
alone must case them. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 262. 

Thou inayest rejoice in the mansion of rest, hocause, by 
thy means, many living persons are eased or advantaged. 

Jer. Taylor, lioly Dying, iv. 9. 

2. To free from anxiety, care, or mental dis- 
turbance : as, the late news has eased my mind. 

Now first I find 

Mine eyes true opening, and iny heart much cased. 

Milton, V. L., xii. 274. 

3. To release from pressure or tension; les- 
sen or moderate the tension, tightness, weight, 
closeness, speed, etc., of, as by slacking, lift- 
ing slightly, shirting a little, etc.: sometimes 
with off: as, to ease a ship in a seaway by put- 
ting down the helm, or by throwing some cargo 
overboard ; to ease a bar or a nut in machinery. 

O ease your hand ! treat not so hard your slave l 

Sir P. Sidney (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 646). 

There may be times no doubt when the pressure by 
Russia upon ourselves in India may be eased off by a dex- 
terous diplomatic use of European alliances and compli- 
cations. Fortnightly Jiev., N. S., XLII1. 7. 

4. To relieve, as by the removal of a burden or 
an encumbrance; remove from, as a burden: 
with of before the thing removed: as, to ease a 
porter of hid load. 

. The ehildercn hem vn-arincd and wente to theiro log- 
gyngis, and hem esed of all tliinge that to niannys body 
belongeth. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), il. 271. 

Will no man ease me of this fool? 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 
I ll ease you of that care, and please myself in ’t. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, ii. 2. 
He was not gone far, after bis arrival, but the cavaliers 
met him and cased him of his money. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 119. 

Sir Thomas Smythe, having reluctantly professed a wish 
to be eased of Ills office, was dismissed. 

Bancroft, Ilist. V. S., I. 118. 

5. To mitigate; alleviate; assuage; allay; 
abate or remove in part, as any burden, pain, 
grief, anxiety, or disturbance. 

Sound advice might ease hir wearle thouglites. 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 62. 
Ease thou somewhat the grievous servitude of thy father. 

2 Chron. x. 4. 

Strong fevers are not eas'd 
With counsel, but with best receipts and means. 

Ford, Broken Heart, li. 2. 
There . . . may sweet music ease thy pain 
Amidst our feast. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 106. 

6. To render 1 ©rs difficult; facilitate. 

My lords, to ease all this, but hear me Rpoak. 

Marlowe , Edward II., i. 2. 
High over seas 

Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
Easing their flight. Milton, P. L., vll. 428. 

Ease her ! the command given to reduce the speed of a 
steamer’s engine, generally preparatory to the command 
to “stop her," or “ turn astern.’ — To ease &W&y (naut.), 
to slack gradually, as the fall of a tackle. —To ease the 
helm. See helml.a* Syn. 2. To quiet, calm, tranqullize, 
still, pacify.— A To disburden, disencumber, 
easeful (ez/ful), a. [< ease + - ful .] Attended 
by or affording ease ; promoting rest or com- 
fort; quiet; peaceful; restful. 

To himself, he doth your gifts apply ; 

As his main force, choice snort, and easeful stay. 

. ,Sir P. Sidmg (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, I. 624). 
I spy a black, suspicious, threat’nlng cloud, 

That will encounter with our glorious sun, 

Ere he attain his easeful western bed. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. A 


easiness 

A high-bred, courtly, chivalrous song; ... a song for 
royal parks and groves, and easeful hut Impassioned life. 

The Century, XXVII. 783. 

easefolly (6z'ful-i), adv. With ease or quiet. 

^usefulness (ez'ftil-nes), n. The state of being 
easeful, or the quality of promoting ease ana 
tranquillity. 

easel 1 (6'zl), n. [< D. ezel ss G. escl, an easel, 
lit. an ass, ss AS. esol, an ass: see assK For 
the particular meaning, ‘a support,’ cf. clothes- 
horse, saw-horse , saw-buck , F. chevalet , Sp. caba- 
llete, Pg. cavallete de pintor, It. cavalletto. an 
easel, clothes-horse, etc.] A frame in the form 
of a tripod for supporting a blackboard, paper, 
or canvas in drawing and painting; also, a sim- 
ilar frame used as a rest for portfolios, large 
books, etc.— Easel-picture, easel-piece, (a) A mov- 
able picture painted on an easel, as distinguished from a 
painting on a wall, ceiling, etc. (b) A picture small enough 
to be placed on an easel for exhibition after completion. 

easel* (e'sl), adv . [Sc., also written eassel, 
eastlc , eastilt , appar. variations of eastUn, * east- 
ling , adv., easterly: see eastling. For the form, 
cf. deasil .] Eastward. 

Ow, man 1 yo should hae hadden eassel to Kippeltrlngan. 

Scott , Guy Mannering, i. 

easeless (ez'les), a. [< ease + -less.] Want- 
ing easo; lacking in ease. [Bare.] 

Send me some tokens, that my hope may live, 

Or that my easeless thoughts may sleep and rest. 

Donne, The Token. 

I coaselcsse, easelesse pri'd about 
In every nook, furious to flnde her out. 

Vicars, tr. of Virgil (1682). 

easement (ez'ment), n. [< ME. csement, eyse - 
went, < OF. aisement (= Pr. aizimen ), < aiser , 
ease : see ease and -men t.] 1 . That which gives 
ease, relief, or assistance; convenience; ac- 
commodation. 

Thei ben fulle grete Schlpppes, and faire, and wel or- 
deyned, ami made with Halles and Chambros, and other 
eysementes us though© it were on the Loud. 

Mandcoille , Travels, p. 214. 
nero they of force (hb fortune now did fall) 
Compelled were themselves awhile to rest, 

Glad of that easement, though it were but small. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. iv. 36. 

He has tho advantage of a free lodging, and some other 
easements. Swift. 

2. In law, a right of accommodation in ano- 
ther’s land; such a right in respect to lands — 
as that of passage, or of having free access of 
light and air — which does not involve taking 
anything from the land ; more specifically, such 
a right when held in respect to one piece of 
land by tho owner of a neighboring piece by 
virtue of his ownership of the latter, in refer- 
ence to this latter piece, the right is termed an easement ; 
in reference to the former it is termed a servitude : but by 
some writers these terms are used hullsc) iminately. Ease- 
ment, as distinguished from license, implies an interest in 
the servient tenement itself. 

3. In carp., same as case-off . — Apparent ease- 
ment, an easement “of such a nature that it maybe seen 
or known on a careful inspection by a person ordinarily 
conversant with tho subject’’ (L. A. Goodeve). 

ease-off (ez'df), n. In carp., etc., a curve or 
easy transition formed at tne junction of two 
pieces, moldings, etc., which would otherwise 
meet at an angle, as at the junction of the wall- 
string of a flight of stairs with the base-board 
of tho wall, either above or below. 

easily (e'zi-li), adv . [< ME. esily, esely , esiliche ; 
< easy + 4y 2 .] In an easy manner; with ease; 
without difficulty, pain, labor, anxiety, etc.; 
smoothly; quietly; tranquilly: as, a task easily 
performed; an event easily foreseen; to pasB 
life easily ; the carriage moves easily. 

Than meveth on monday two houres be-fore day. and 
goth all esely oon after a-nother with-oute sore fcraveile. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 318. 

It is but a little abuse, say they, and it may be easily 
amended. Latimer, Sermou of the Plough. 

Coming to Norwich, he [Prince Lewis] takes that City 
easily, but Dover cost him a longer Siege. 

Baker , Chronicles, p. 72. 

Not soon provoked, she easily forgives. Prior. 

easiness (e'zi-nes), n. 1. The state of being 
easy ; the act of imparting or the state of en- 
joying ease , restfulness : as, the easiness of a 
vehicle ; the easiness of a seat. 

I think the reason I havo assigned hath a great Interest 
in that rest and easiness we enjoy when asleep. May. 

2. Freedom from difficulty ; ease of perform- 
ance or accomplishment: as, the easiness of an 
undertaking. 

Easiness and difficulty are relative terms. Tillotson. 

3. Flexibility; readiness to comply; prompt 
compliance ; a yielding or disposition to yield 
without opposition or reluctance: as, easiness 
of temper. 



Giro to him, an d he shall but laugh at your satinets. 

South. 

Tbit eatimtt and credulity destroy all the other merit 
lie has ; and he has all his life been a sacrifice to others, 
without ever receiving thanks, or doing one good action. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 82. 

4. Freedom from stiffness, constraint, effort, 
or formality: applied to manners or style. 

Abstruse and mystic thoughts you must express 
With paintul care, but seeming cosiness. 

Roscommon , On Translated Verse. 

That which cannot without injury be denied to you, is 
the easiness of your conversation, far from affectation or 
pride; not denying even to enemies their just praises. 

Dryden , lied, of Third Misc. 

She had not much company of her own sex, except those 
whom she most loved for their easiness, or esteemed for 
their good sense. Swift, Death of Stella. 

2. Facility, etc. See ease. 

gif (e'zing), n. [< ease + -fogr 1 .] An ease- 
ment ; an allowance ; a special privilege. 

* This led unfortunately in later times to many casings to 
the sons of Gild-brothers in learning the trade and acquir- 
ing the freedom of the Gild. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), Int., p. cxxxii. 

easing 2 (6'zing), n. [A dialectal contr. of caves- 
ing , q. v.] The eaves of a house, collectively. 
Brockett. [North. Eng. and Scotch.] 
easing-sparrow (e'zing-Bpar # o), n. The house- 
sparrow, Passer domesticus , which nests under 
the easing or eaves of houses. [Prov. Eng.] 
easing-swallow (e'zing-swoP'o), n. Same as g' 
eaves-swalloto , 2. 

east (6st), n. and o. [< ME. est, ccst, ccst, cast , 
n., east (acc. est f etc., as adv.), < AS. cdst, adv., 
orig. the acc. or dat. (locative) of the noun, 
used adverbially (never otherwise as a noun, 
and never as an adj., the forms so given in the 
dictionaries being simply the adv. (cast or cast- 
an), alone or in comp.), to the east, in the east, 
east; in comp, cdst- ( cst -, cost-, etc.), a quasi- 
adj., as in edst-dwl, the eastern region, the east, 
etc. (> E. cast , a .) ; = D. oost = Fries, cast, 
aest = LG. oost , G. ost = Sw. ost = Dan. ost, 
as t , oast (as a noun, in other than adverbial use ; 
all modern, and developed from the older ad- 
verbial uses) (of. OF. cst, best, F. cst = Sp. Pg. 
este, Sp. Pg. also with the def. art,., leste = It. 
cst, from the E.): (1) AS. cdst = 1). oost = 
Dan. ost, adv., to the east, in the east, east, ; (2) 

AS. edstan, cdsten , esten = OS. os tan, dstana = 
OFries. aesta, Asia, Fries, dsta = MLG. ostcnc , 
osten — OHG. dstana , MHO. ostcnc, dsten , G. 
osten = Icel. anslan, adv., prop, ‘from the east 
(hither), 1 but in MHG. and G. also ‘in the 
east, east*; hence the noun, I), oosicn = MLG. 
osten s OHG. dstan , MHG. osten, G. osten = Sw. 
ostan = Dan. dsten, the east ; (3) AS. *edstor (not 
found, but perhaps the orig. form of east), ME. 
ester-, E. eastcr - (in comp. ) = OS. os tar = OFries. 
aster = D. ooster = OHG. os tar, MHG. 6s ter, G. 
oster (in comp.) = Sw. os ter = Dan. dstcr = Icel. 
austr, adv., to the east, east, Sw. Dan. Icel. also 
as noun, the east; (4) AS. edsteme, adj., E. east- 
ern, q. v. ; (5) AS. edstweard , edsteuward , E. east- 
ward, q. v. These are all formed from an orig. 
Tout. *aus-t-a- or *aus-t-os-, the dawn, = L. au- 
rora for *au$dsa, the dawn (see aurora ), = Or. 
ifaf Attic ewf, Doric dug, Laconian afikp, iEolic 
abug for *avpug (see Eos. Eocene ). = Skt. ushas, 
the dawn, the personified Dawn, Aurora, =Lith. 
auszra , dawn (of. amzta , the morning star, 
aussti, v., dawn, = Lett, aust , dawn) ; cf. Skt. 
usra, bright, pertaining to the dawn, as noun 
the dawn, = AS. *Edstra, dial. Edstra, the god- 
dess of dawn or rather of spring (the dawn 
of the year), > E. Eqfiter^, q. v.; < y *us, Skt. 

V ush, burn, = L. urere, orig. *usere (perf. ussi, 
pp. U8tu8 ), burn (see adust 2 , combust , etc.), = Gr. 
amvj kindle, eveiv, singe, etc., a reduced form 
°f v vas, grow bright, light up, dawn, whence 
also ult. Gr. ipap, orig. * no pap, day, lap, orig. 
*Peoap f ss L. ver, orig. *vescr, spring (> ult. E. 
vernal, etc.), L. aurum , gold (/ ult. E. auric L 
aurous , or 4, etc.). Of. west, north, south, and 
northeast, southeast.] I. ». 1. One of the four 
cardinal points of the compass, opposite to the 
west, ana lying on the right hand when one 
faces the north; the point in the heavens where 
the sun is seen to rise at the equinox, or the cor- 
responding point on the earth, strictly, the terra 
applies to the one point where the sun rises at the equi- 
“O* ; but originally and in general use it refers to the gen- 
eral direction. Specifically (cedes. ), the pol n t of the com - 
Paw toward which one is turned when facing the altar or 
altar from the direction of the nave. As early as the 
Jfcond century it was the established custom for Cliris- 
UJ®* 5? pray facing the east. From this resulted the cus- 
tom of building churches with the altar and sanctuary at 
the east end ana the main entrance at the west end, and of 
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uahtg the terms In this way even with respect to churches 
not so built. 

In comyngo doun fro the Mount of Olyvete, toward the 
Set, is a Castclle, that is cleped Bethanye. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 07. 
Here lies the cacti Doth not the day break here? 

Shak., J. C., 11.. l. 

2. The quarter or direction toward the mean 
point of sunrise ; an eastward situation or trend; 
the eastern part or side : as, a town or country 
in the east of Europe, or on tho east of a range 
of mountains; to travel to the east (that is, In 
an eastern direction).— 3. A territory or region 
situated eastward of the person speaking, or of 
the people using the term, specifically - (a) [cap.] 
" ho parts of Asia collectively (as lying east of Europe) 
where civilization lias existed from early times, Including 
Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, India, China, etc.: as, the riches 
of the East; the Bpieos and perfumes of the East; tho 
kings of the East. Also called the Orient. 

The gorgeous east, with richest hand, 

Showers on her kings Barbaric pearl and gold. 

Milton, V. L., ii. 3. 

(&) In the Bible, the countries southeast, east, and north- 
east of Palestine, as Moab, Ammon, Arabia Deserta, Ar- 
menia, Assyria, Babylon, Parthia. The countries desig- 
nated by the term in particular passages must bo discov- 
ered from the context. 

Then Jacob went on bis journey, and came into the land 
of the people of the east. Gen. xxix. 1. 

The Midianites came up, and the Amalekites, ami the 
children of the east. Judges vi. 8. 

£) [ cap.] In the United States, in a restricted sense, New 
England ; in a more general sense, the whole eastern or 
Atlantic portion of the country, us distinguished from the 
West. 

4. [ cap .] In church hist.., the church in the 
Eastern Empire and countries adjacent, espe- 
cially those on the east, as “the West” is tho 
church in the Western Empire: as, the great 
schism betwocn East and West. 

It is idle to keep (as controversialists, and especially 
Anglo-Uomau controversialists, love to keep) the East in 
tho background. J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, l. ICS. 

5. The east wind. 

The dreaded East is all the wind that blows. 

Tope, It. of the L., iv. 20. 
As when a field of corn 
Bows all its eais before the roaring East. 

Tennyson, Princess, i. 

Empire of the East. Seo empire. 

II. a. [< ME. cst-, ccst -, a'sf-, cast-, < AS. cast.-, 
only in coinp., being tho adv. (orig. noun) bo 
used: see cast, ?/.] 1 . Sit uated in the direction 
of the rising sun, or toward the point where the 
sun rises when in the equinoctial: as, the east 
side ; an east window. 

This evening, on tho east side of the grove. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., II. 1. 

2. Coming from the direction of the east : only 
in the phrase the or an cast wind . 

Tliou breakest tho sldpH of Tarshish with an east wind. 

Ps. xlviii. 7. 

3. Ecclcs., situated beyond or in the direction 
of the altar or high altar of a church as seen 
from the nave : as, the cast end of the choir- 
stalls. 

Abbreviated E. 

East dial. Hee dial.— East Indies, a name given to the 
countries included in the two great peninsulas of southern 
Asia and tl»o adjacent islands, ft on i the delta of the Indus 
to tho northern extremity of the Philippine islands, com- 
prising India, Burma, Siam, etc. 

They shall oc my East and West Indies, and 1 will trade 
to them both. Shak., M. W. of YV., 1. 3. 

east (est), adv. [< ME. cst, ccst, a>st, cast, < 
AB. cdst, adv. : see east, n. and u.] 1. In an 

easterly direction ; eastward : as, he went cast. 

hike youthful steers unyok’d, they took their course 
East, west, north, south. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 
One gate there only was, and that look’d east. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 178. 

2. Ecclcs., toward the point conventionally re- 
garded as the east ; in the direction of or be- 
yond the altar as seen from tho nave: as, the 
chapel cast of the choir is commonly called the 
Lady Chapel. — About east, about right ; in a proper 
manner. Bartlett. ISlang, New Eng.] —Down east. Hee 
down 2, adr. 

east (est), v. t. [< east, n. and adv."] To move 
toward the east; turn or veer toward tho east. 
[Scarcely used except in the verbal noun east- 
ing.] 

east-about (est'a-bout')» adv. Around toward 
tho east; in an easterly direction. 

The cause, whatever it was, gradually spread, moving 
east-abovt. Sci> Ainer., N. 8., LIV. 7. 

Easter 1 (es'tfcr), n. and a . [< ME. ester, earlier 
ax ter, tester c, also ester ne, eesterne (orig. pi.), < 
AB. edstre , generally pi., nom. cdstro, gen. eds- 
trena , dat, edstron, edstran, also edstor-, edster- 
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(only in comp, and in ONorth. gen. edstres), 
Easter, ss OHG. ostard, pi. ostarun, MHG. oster , 
generally j>1. ostem, G. ostern (in comp, oster-), 
Easter; orig. a festival in honor of the goddess 
of Spring, = AB. *Eastra, whose name as such is 
given by Beda in the dial, form Edstra = OHG. 
* Ostard, etc.: see cast^ n.j I. it. A festival 
observed in the Christian church, from early 
times, in commemoration of the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. It corresponds with tho Passover of 
the Jews, which in tho King James version of the Bible 
is called once by the name of Easter (Acts xii. 4). The 
name appears several times in earlier versions. Easter is 
observed by the Greek, Koman Catholic, Episcopal, and 
Lutheran churches, and by many among the non-liturgi- 
col churches who do not generally regard the church 
year. The esteem in which it is held is indicated hy It* 
ancient title, “the great day.” Eastar is the Sunday 
which follows that 14th day of the calendar moon which 
falls upon or next after the 21st day of March. This is 
true both of old style and new, and the rule has been 
used, though not universally, from a very early day. 

The northern Irish and Scottish, together with the 
Piets, observed the custom of the Britons, keeping their 
Easter upon the Sunday that fell between the xiv. and the 
xx. day of the Moon. 

Abp. Ussher, Religion of the Anc. Irish, lx., in Words- 
[worth’s Church of Ireland, p. fi4. 

Gauss’s Rule for finding the date of Easter. First, 

take x und y out of the following table : 

x y 

Old style 16 6 

New style, A. 1>. 1683- 1009 22 2 

“ “ 1700-1709 23 8 

“ “ 1800-1899 23 4 

“ “ 1900- 2099 24 6. 

Second, calculate the five numbers a, b, c, d, e, hy the fol- 
lowing rules, where N Is the number of the year: 
a is the remainder after tho division of N hy 19. 

b is the remainder after tho division of N hy 4. 

e. is the remainder after the division of N hy 7. 

d is tho remainder after the division of 19a -f x hy 80. 

e is the remainder after the division of 26 4- 4c 4- iid + y 

by 7. 

Third, then d 4* e 4- 22 is the day of March, or d 4- e — 9 Is 
the day of April on which Easter falls, except that when 
this rule gives April 20th the true day is April 19th, and 
when the rule gives April 26th, if d = 28 and a > 10, then 
the true date is April 18th. 

II. Of or pertaining to Easter. 

It were much to be wished . . . that their raster devo- 
tions would, in Bonie measure, come up to their caster 
dress. Bouth, Works, II. vlii. 

At Easter pricet, at a cheap rate, flesh being formerly 
then ut a discount. Wright.— Easter day, the day on 
which the festival of Easter is celebrated. 

But O, she dances such a way 1 
No sun upon an Easter-day 
Is liulf so fine a sight. 

Suckling, Ballad upon a Wedding. 

Easter dues or offerings, in the Ch. of Ena., certain 
dues paid to the parochial clergy by the parishioners at 
Eastcr as a compensation for personal tithes, or as the 
tithe for personal labor.— Easter egg s, eggs, real or ar- 
tificial, ornamented by dyeing, painting, or otherwise, and 
used at Eastcr as decorations or gifts. 

Easter eggs, or l’ascli eggB, are symbolical of creation, 
or the re-creation of spring. The practice of presenting 
eggs to our friends at Easter is Mngian or Persian. . . . 
Christians adopted the custom to symbolize the resurrec- 
tion, und they color the eggB red in allusion to the blood 
of their redemption. Brewer. 

Easter eve (sometimes Easter even), the day before Easter 
Sunday; Holy Saturday ; the end of Lent and the prelude 
to the festival of Easter. In tho early church Good Krhluy 
and Easter eve were observed as a strict and continuous 
fast till after midnight of the hitter, the whole night be- 
fore Easter day being passed in continual worship and in 
listening to lections and sermons. During this vigil the 
churches, and frequently the streets, were brilliantly light- 
ed, the worshipers also bringing lamps und tapers with 
them. Two ancient ceromotiies of Easter eve, still re- 
tained In the Roman Cutholic Church, are the benediction 
of the paschal taper (see paschal and exult et), a custom 
which is said to have originated in the fifth century, and 
the benediction of the font. Eastcr eve was the chief 
time for baptism In the early church. 

And soo to Roane the same nyght. where we abode 
Ester etiyn and Ester daye all daye, and on Ester Monday 
that was the .xij. daye of Apryll \.v departed from Roane 
to Guys to dyner, and to Myny ye same nyght. 

Sir 11. Guylforde, Pylgryrnage, p. 3. 

It is not Easter yet : but It is Easter eve; all Lent is hut 
the vigil, the eve of Eastcr. Donne, Sermons, xii. 

Easter gift, a gift presented at Easter.— Easter term. 
(a) In Eng. law, a term of court beginning on the 16th 
of April and continuing till about the 8th of May. (6) In 
the English universities, a term held in the spring and 
lasting for about six weeks after Easter. Easter Week, 
the week following Easter, the days of which uro called 
Easter Monday , Easter Tuesday , etc. 
easter 2 t (Sh'Wt), «. [< ME. ester- (in comp.), < 
AB. # castor = OS. ostar , ot«., adv., east: see 
cast, n., and cf. eastern, easterly, easUrling, from 
which caster, a., is in part developed.] Eastern ; 
easterly. 

Till starres gan vanish, and the dawning brake, 

And all tho Eastcr parts w ere full of light. 

Sir J. Ilarington , tr. of Ariosto, xxiil. 6. 

Easter-flower (es'tGr-flou^r), n. The flor de 
pascua of Brazil, a euphorbiaceous shrub, Eu- 
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phorbia (or Poinsettia ) pulcherrima, frequently 
cultivated for ornament, its flowers being sur- 
rounded by large, bright-colored bracts, 
easterling (es'tfer-lintf), n. and a. [< ME. ester- 
ling (first found in the Latinized form Ester- 
Ungi, pi., a name applied to the Hanse mer- 
chants from the Hast,, 1 . o., from North Germany, 
who had special trading and banking privi- 
leges, and who appear to have coined money 
known by their name : see sterling) (after MLG. 
08 terlink = G. « sterling ) ; < easter- (see east, n. 
and a., caster 2) + •ling 1 .'] I. n. 1. A native 
of some country lying eastward of another; an 
Oriental: formerly applied in England to the 
Hanse merchants and to traders in general from 
parts of Germany and from the shores of the 
Baltic. 

Having oft in hatteill vanquished 
Those spoylefull Piets, and swarming Easterlings. 

Spanner, F. Q., II. x. 68. 

Merchants of Norway, Donmark, . . . called Easter- 
lings. Holinshed, Ii eland, an. 480. 

The merchants of the East-Land parts of Alniain or 
High Germany well known in former times by the name 
of Easterlings. Fuller, Worthies, xxiv. 

It is most likely the Easterlings did preserve a record 
of many words and actions of the holy Jesus, which are 
not transmitted to us. 

Jet. Taylor , Works (ed. 1885), I. 138. 

2. The name given to the English silver pen- 
nies (also called sterlings ) of the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries; also to Euro- 
pean imitations of the same. See sterling. — 
Sf. The common widgeon, Afnreca penciope. 
Latham. — 4. The smew or white nun, Mergel - 
lus albcllus. Montagu. [Local, British.] 

II. ft* Belonging to the money of the Easter- 
lings or Baltic traders. See sterling. 
easterly (es'ler-li ), a. [= OHG. ostarlih , MUG. 
os ter Itch, (». osterlieh = Ieel. austarligr , adj., 
easterly; < caster - (see east , n. and a., caster 2 , 
eastern) 4- -?//*.] 1. Moving or directed east- 

ward: as, an 'easterly current; an easterly course. 
— 2. Situated toward the east: as, the easterly 
side of a lake. 

In wliiehe Lapland he [Arthur] placed the easterly 
bounds of his Brittish empire. Hakluyt's Voyages , I. 2. 

3. Looking toward the east: as, an easterly ex- 
posure. — 4. Coming from the east: as, an east- 
erly wind; an easterly rain. 

The winter winds still easterly do keep. 

And witli keen frosts have chained up the deep. 

llrayton, On his Lady not. coming to London. 

easterly (es'tfo-li), adv. [< easterly , a.] On 
the east; in the direction of east. 

There seem to have been two adjucent hut separate tor- 
nadoes, moving easterly about sixty miles an hour. 

Science, III. hoi. 

easter-mackerel (es't6r-mak' / e-rel), n. Same 
as chub- mackerel. 

eastern (es'Mrn), a. and n. [< ME. esterne , 
wsteme, < AS. edsterne (= OB. ostroni = OHG. 
ostroni = Jcel. austroenu, eastern), < *eastor, 
edst ss OS. os tar, etc., east: see cast , n. and a. 
Ct. western, northern, southern.] I. a. 1. Situ- 
ated toward the east or on the part toward the 
east: as, the eastern side of a town or church; 
the eastern shore of a bay. 


Kight against the eastern gate, 

Where the great sun begins ids state. 

Milton, 1/ Allegro, 


1. 59. 


2. Going toward the east, or in the direction 
of east- : as, an eastern route. — 3. Coming from 
the east ; easterly. [Hare*] 

1 woo d a woman once, 
hut she was sharper than an eastern wind. 

Tennyson, Audley Court. 

4. Of or pertaining to the east ; Oriental ; being 
or occurring in the «east : as, eastern countries; 
eastern maimers ; an eastern tour. 

The easterns churches first did Christ embrace. 

Stirling, Doomesday, The Ninth lloure. 
Eastern Kings, who to secure their reign 
Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred slain. 

' Sir Denham, On Mr. John Fletcher's Works. 

Eastern Church. Same as Greek Church (which see, un- 
der Greek). — Eastern crown, in her., same as antique 
crown (which see, under antimue), — Eas te rn Empire. 
See empire. — Eastern hemisphere. See hemisphere. - 
Eastern question, die collective name given to the sev- 
eral problems or complications in the international poli- 
tics of Europe growing out of the presence of the Turkish 
power in the southeast. 

II. n. 1 . A person living in or belonging to the 
eastern part, of a country or region ; specifically, 
one belonging to one of the countries lying east 
of Europe ; au Oriental. [Hare.] 

The easterns themselves complained of the excessive 
he* t of the sun. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. 1. 128. 
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The instinct of Easterns is to estimate the importance of 
a prince very much in a direct ratio to the number of armed 
retainers he has about him. JS. A. Esv., CXXVII. 164. 

2. [cap.] A member of the orthodox Oriental 
or Greek Church : in contradistinction from a 
Latin or Western. 

The Easterns contend that the Consecration is not com- 
plete without it l the Invocation]. 

C. E. Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Int., 

[p. XXXV. 

A large number of Christians, Protestants and Easterns 
as well as Catholics, profess to receive them [Christian 
dogmas] on ecclesiastical authority. 

H, N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 825. 

easterner (es't6r-n6r), n. [< eastern + -er *.] 
A person from the eastern United States. 
[Oolloq., U. S.] 

The bulk of the cowboys themselves are South-western- 
erg. . . . Tho best hands are fairly bred to the work and 
follow it from their youth up. Nothing can be more fool- 
ish than for an Easterner to think he can become a cow- 
boy in a few months’ time. 

T. Huosevelt, The Century, XXXV. 602. 

easternmost (es't6rn-most), a. superl . [< east- 
ern + -most . j Most eastern; situated in the 
point furthest east. 

Eastertide (es'tdr-tid), n. Eastertime; either 
the week ushered in by and following Easter, 
formerly observed throughout the Christian 
world as a holiday and with religious services, 
or the fifty days between Easter and Whitsun- 
tide, which were observed as a festival and with 
religious solemnities. This period is still re- 
garded by the church as a special festival sea- 
son. 

East-Indiaman (est-in'dia-nmn), n. A vessel 
employed in the East India trade. 

East-Indian (est-in'di-an), a. and n. I. a. Of 
or pertaining to the East Indies. 

it. n. A native or resident, of the East In- 
dies. 

easting (es'ting), n. [Verbal n. of east, v.] 
A Utut. and surv., the distance eastward from a 
given meridian; the distance made by a ship on 
an eastern course, expressed in nautical miles. 

We hud run down our easting and wore well up for the 
Strait. Macmillan's Mag. 

At noon we were In lat. 54° 27' S., and long. 85" 0' W., 
having made a good deal of easting. 

It. H. Dana , Jr., Before the Mast, p. 358. 

eastland (est'land), n. and a. [< ME. eestlond , 
estlond , east loud , < AS. eastland, < east, adv., 
east, 4- land , land.] I. n. The land in the 
east ; eastern countries; the Orient. [Bare.] 

Il.t a. Eastward-bound; being engaged in 
the eastern trade. 

Our own eight East India ships » . . and our eastland 
fleet, to the number of twenty. Hoyle, Works, VI. 192. 

e&stling (est/ling), a. [Sc. eastlin; < east 4- 
-ting*. Of. hackling, headling, etc. See easel*.] 
Easterly. 

How do you, this hlae eastlin wind, 

That’s like to blaw a body blind Y 

Burns, To Janies Tennant. 

eastward (est/wiird), adv. [< ME. estward, < 
AS. edstweard, edsteweard , adv., < edst, adv., 
east, 4- - weard , -ward.] Toward the east; in 
the direction of east: as, to travel eastward; 
the Dead Sea lies eastward of Jerusalem. 

Haste hither, Eve, and with thy sight behold, 

Eastward among those trees, what glorious shape 

Comes this way moving. Milton, P. L., v. 80 9. 

While more eastivard they direct the prow, 
Enormous waves tho quivering deck o’erHow. 

Falconer , Shipwreck, lii, 

eastward (est' ward), «. [< eastward, adv.] 1. 
Having a direction toward the east. 

The eastward extension of this vast tract was unknown. 

Marsden , tr. of Marco Polo. 

2. Bearing toward tho east ; deviating or tend- 
ing in the direction of the east : as, the eastward 

trend of the mountains E as tward position (*<?- 

cles.), the position of the celebrant at the eucharist, when 
he stands In front of the altar and facing it : used with 
especial reference to such Anglican priests as face tho 
altar throughout most of the communion office, in con- 
tradistinction from others who place themselves at the 
north end of the altar, facing southward. 

eastwards (est'w&rdz), adv. [< eastward 4- 
adv. gen. -8.] Eastward. 

Such were the accounts from the remotest parts east- 
ustrtts. Marsden, tr. of Marco Polo. 

easy (S'zi), a . ; compar. easier, superl. easiest 
[Early mod. E. also easie ; < ME. esy, eesy, < ese, 
ease: see ease , n .] I. Having ease, (a) Free 
from bodily pain or discomfort ; quiet; comfortable: as, 
the patient has slept well and is easy. (6) Free from 
anxiety, card. or fretfulness; quiet; tranquil; satisfled: 
as, an easy mind. 

Keep their thoughts easy and free, the 

wr r — * * 


easy -chatr 

(e) Free from want or from solicitude as to the meant of 
living; affording a competence without toil; oomfortable: 
as, easy circumstances ; an easy fortune. 

A marriage of love is pleasant, a marriage of intereit 
easy, and a marriage where both meet, happy. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 261. 
The members of an Egyptian family in easy circum- 
stances may pass their time very pleasantly. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1. 187. 

2. Not difficult; not wearisome; giving or re- 
quiring no great labor or effort; presenting no 
great obstacles; not burdensome: as, an easy 
task; an easy question; an easy road. 

This sikenes is rfghte easy to endure ; 

But fewe puple it causith for to dye. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 01. 
My yoke is easy, and my burden is light. Mat. xi. 80. 
’Tis as easy as lying. Shah., Hamlet, iii. 2. 

At last, with easy roadB, he came to Leicester. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iv. 2. 
It is much easier to govern great masses of men through 
their imagination than through their reason. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, II. 287. 

3. Giving no pain, shock, or discomfort: as, an 
easy posture ; an easy carriage ; an easy trot. 

Mr. Bailey, wiping his face on the jack-towel, remarked, 
“that artor late hours nothing freshened lip a man so 
much as an easy shave.” 

Dickens, Martin Chuzslewit, xxix. . 

4. Moderate ; not pressing or straining ; not ex- 
acting; indulgent: as, a ship under easy sail; 
an easy master. 

He was an easy man to yeve penance. 

Chaucer, (Jen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 228. 

Stert nat rudely ; komme inne an esy pace. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 8. 

I have several Binall wares that I would part with at 
easy rates. Steele, Tatler, No. 106. 

W e made easy journeys, of not above seven or eight score 
miles a day. Swift, Gulliver's Travels, ii. 2. 

5. Readily yielding; not difficult of persua- 
sion; compliant; not strict: as, a woman of 
easy virtue. 

With such deceits he gained their easy hearts. 

Dryden. 

So merciful a king did never live, 

Loth to revenge, and easy to forgive. 

Dryden, Spanish Friar, v. 2. 

I am a Fellow of the most easy indolent Disposition in 
the World. Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 

6. Not constrained ; not stiff, formal, or harsh ; 
facile ; natural : as, easy manners ; an easy ad- 
dress ; an easy style of writing. 

There is no man moro hospitably easy to he withall 
than my Dm i Arlington. Evelyn , Diary, Oct. 36, 1671. 

Good manners is the art of making those people easy 
with whom we converse. Swift, Good Mannero. 

His version is not indeed very easy or elegant ; but it is 
entitled to the praise of clearness ami fidelity. 

Macaulay , Milton. 
Dryden was the first Englishman who wrote perfectly 
easy prose, and he owed his style and turn of thought to 
his French reading. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 840. 

7. Easeful; self-indulgent. 

Our Blessed Saviour represents in the Parable this young 
Prodigal as weary of being rich and easie at Home, and 
fond of seeing the Pleasures of the World. 

Slillingjleet , Sermons, III. i. 
The easy. Epicurean life which he [Frederic] had led, 
his love of good cookery and good wine, of music, of con- 
versation, of light literature, led many to regard him as a 
Bensual and intellectual voluptuary. 

Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 

8f. Light; sparing; frugal. 

And git he was but esy of dispence ; 

He kepte that he wan in pestilence. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 441. 

9f. Indifferent; of rather poor quality. 

The maister of the feast had set vpon the table wine 
that was but easie and so-so. 

J. Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 848. 

10. In com., not straitened or restricted, or dif- 
ficult to obtain or manage : opposed to tight: 
as, the money-market is easy (that is, loans 
may be easily procured),— Easy circumstances. 
See circumstance. — Free and easy. See free . — Honors 
are easy, in whist-playing, honors are equally divided 
between the sides ; hence, figuratively, of any dispute or 
contention between two parties, there seems to be no 
advantage on either side. [V. S.]=gyn. 1. Untroubled, 
contented, satisfied.— 5. Pliant, complaisant, accommo- 
dating.— 6. Unconstrained, graceful, 
easy (e'zi), adv.; compar. easier, superl. easiest, 
[< easy, a.] Easily. 

True ease in writing conies from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest that have learned to dance. 

Pope , Essay on Criticism, L 868. 

easy-chair (S'zi-chfir), n . A chair so shaped 
ana of such material as to afford a comfortable 
seat ; especially, an arm-chair upholstered and 
stuffed. 
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I eet the Child an easy Chair 
Against the Fire, and dry'd his Hair. 

Prior, Cupid Turn'd Stroller. 


Whether thou choose Cervantes' serious air, 

Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy -chair. 

Pope , Dunctad, i. 10. 

easy-going (e'zi-go^ing), a. Inclined to tako 
matters in an easy way, without jar or friction; 
good-natured. 

After the easy-going fashion of his day, he [Gray] was 
more likely to consider his salary as another form of pen- 
g , on . Lowell , Now Princeton Rev., I. 164. 

The flavor of Old Virginia is unmistakable, and lifo 
drops into an eaxy-going paco under this influence. 

C. 2). Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 205. 


eat (et), v . ; pret. ate (at) or eat (ot), pp. eaten 
(sometimes eat), ppr. eating . [Early mod. E. 
also eate, cte; < ME. eten (pret. et, eet, wt, pi. ete, 
eten , pp. eten), < AS. etan (pret. eet, pi. a:ton, pp. 
eten) = OS. etan = O Fries, ita , eta , NFries. ytten 
= MLG. LG. eten = D. eten = OHG. ezan, ezsan, 
MHG. czzen, G. essen = leel. eta = Sw. dta = 
Dan. cede = Goth, itan = L. edere = Gr. 16elv = 
Gael, and Ir. ith = Slav, y/ *jad, *cd = Skt. y/ ad, 
oat. Cf. etch 1 , fret 1 , edible, etc. ; all from the 
same ult. root.] I. tram, 1. To masticate and 
swallow as'nourishment; partake of or devour as 
food : said especially of solids : as, to cat bread. 


Hut he toke him three Greynes of the same Tree tlmt 
his Fadro eet the Appullc oflo. Maude mile. Travels, p. ll. 


They shall make thoo to cat grass as oxen. Dan. iv. 25. 
Venator. On my word, master, this is a gallant Trout ; 
what shall we <lo with him? 

Piscator. Marry, e'en eat him to supper. 

I. Walton , Complete Angler, p. 77. 


2. To corrode; wear away; gnaw into; con- 
sume; waste: generally with away, out, up, or 
into: aS, rust has eaten away the surface; lines 
eaten out by aqua fortis; tlieso cares cat up all 
my time. 

A great admirer he is of the rust of old Monuments, and 
rcadcs onely those Characters where? time hath eaten out 
the letters. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, An Antiquary. 


Who eat up my people as they cat bread. l’s. xiv. 4. 
Which T, in capital letters, 

Will eat into thy flesh with aquafortis, 

And burning cursives. It. Jimson, Volpono, iii 6. 


As 1 scaled the Alps, my Thoughts reflected upon Han- 
nibal, who, with Vinegar ami Strong Waters, did eat out a 
Passage thro’ those Hills. Howell, Letters, I. i. 43. 

Tiie taxes were so intolerable tlmt they eate up the 
rents. Evelyn , Diary, Sept. 17, 1665. 


The great business of tlie sea is . . . confined to eating 
away the margin of the coast, ami pinning it down to a 
(leptli of perhaps a hundred fathoms. 

Huxley , Physiography, p. 183. 
To eat crow. See crow?.— To eat dirt. See dirt.— To 
eat humble-ple. See humble -pie. To eat one out of 
house and home, to ruin one by the cost of supporting 
or entertaining others. 

Thy wife’s friends will eat thee out of hou.se and home. 

Burton, Anat. ot Mel., p. 644. 
To eat one’s head Off, to cost more ill feeding than one 
is worth: said usually of an animal, particularly a horse. 

My mare has eaten her head of at the A\ in Alderman- 
luiry. Country Farmer s Catechism. 

To eat one's heart, to brood over one’s sorrows or dis- 
appointments. 

lie could not rest ; but did his stout heart eat. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. II. 0. 
I will not eat my heart alone, 

Nor feed with sighs a passing wind. 

Tennyson, In Menioriam, cviii. 
To eat one's terms, in the English inns of court, to go 
through the prescribed amount of study preparatory to 
being called to the bar: in allusion to the number of din- 
ners a student nfust cat in the public hall of his society 
emdi term in order that the term may count, as such. 

Together, save for college times, 

Or Temple -eaten terms. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
To eat one's words, to take back what one has uttered ; 
retract one's assertions. 

I’ll cat no words for you, nor no men. 

B. Jonson, Epieume, v. 1. 

Would I were a man, 

I’d make him eat his knave’s words ' 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, iv. 1. 

If y° u hod such a man in close and cordial influence 
with the masses, write me, ami these words will be eaten 
with pleasure ! W. M. Baker , New Timothy, p. 21. 

To eat sour grapes. See yrape l . = Syn. Eat, Bite, Chew, 
(maw, Demur, Gobble, Consume. Eat is the general 
W *ii ^ ° bite 1b to set the teeth into. To chew is to grind 
with the teeth. To gn/tw is t.o bite off little by little, to 
work at with the toetli, where the substance is bard or 
managed with difficulty ami there is little or nothing to 
11 : as, to gnaw a bone. To devour is to eat up, to eat 

or voraciously. To yobble is to eat hurriedly or 
mieiisively, as in large pieces. To consume Is to eat up, 
oi « r pmpletely. Bite, chew, and gnaw do not imply 
swallowing; the others cio. 

. cannot eat one’s cuke and have it too. 

Biekerstaff, Thomas and Sally. 

Truth has rough flavours if we bite it through. 

- George Eliot, Armgart, ii. 


1825 

Some hooks are to he tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested. 

Bacon, studies (ed. 1887). 
Gnawing with my teeth iny bonds in sunder, 

I gain’d my freedom. Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 

The miserable soldiers, utter devouring all the horses in 
the city, are reduced to the degradation of feeding on dogs, 
cats, rats, etc. Sumner, Orations, I. 28. 

And supper gobbled up in haste. Suift, Ladies’ Journal. 

Those few escaped 

I amine and anguish will at last consume. 

Milton, T. L., xi. 778. 

II. intram . 1 . To take food; feed. 

lie did eat continually at the king’s table. 2 Sam.ix. 13. 

Why eateth your master with publicans ami sinners? 

Mat. ix. 11. 

Their daunces ended, they deuouro the meate, for they 
had not cate m three dayes before. 

Ptnchas, Pilgrimage, p. 773. 

2. To make way by corrosion; gnaw; pene- 
trate or excavate by disorganization or destruc- 
tion of substance: as, a cancer eats into tho 
flesh. 

Their word will eat as doth a canker. 2 Tim. ii. 17. 
The ulcer, eating thro’ my skin, 
betray’d my secret penance. 

Tennyson, St. Simeon Htylites. 

3. To taste; relish: as, it eats liko tho finest 
peaeh. [Colloq.] 

The (*hul», though he eat well thus dressed, yet as ho is 
usually dressed, ho does not. 

1. Walton, Complete Angler, p 66. 
While the tender Wood pigeon’s cooing cry 
Has made me say to rmselt. with a sigh, 

“ How nice you would eat with a steak in a pie 1" 

Barham, ltigoldshy Legends, I. 114. 
Soup and potatoes eat better hot than cold. Jtnssell. 

Eating days. Hoe day b To oat up into the wind 

(naut.), to gain to wimlw r anl to an unusual degree. 

There are. craft that from their model and httlunce of 
sail . . . seem to cat up into the wind 

Qnaltrough, boat -Sailor ’a Manual, p. ft. 

eatable (e'ta-bl), a. and n. [< eat 4- - able .] 

1. */. Fit to iio oaten; edible; proper for food ; 
esculent. 

Wlmt fish can any shore, or Hritisli sea-town show, 
That’s eatable to us, tliut it doth not bestow- 
Abundantly thereon V Drayton , Polyolhion, xvv. 158. 

II. n. Any thing that may bo eaten; that which 
is tit for or used us food. 

Eatables we brought away, lmt Hie earthen vessels wo 
had no occasion for. Dampier, Voyages, an. 1(186. 

eatage (o'tfij), n. [A corruption (as if < eat + 
-apt-) of edtge, eddish: sec eddish .] Food for 
horses and cattle from aftermath. Seo i UVsh . 

The immense eatage obtained from ho* da tlm sumo your 
they are sown ami utter the flax in pulled. 

Fconomist, Feb. 1, 1862. 

eat-beet, n. [< eat, v., + obj. for 1 .] Ameropo 
or bee-eater (which see). Florin, 
eaten (e'tn). Past participle of cat, 
eater (e'ter), **. [< ME. Here, < AS. eterc (= I). 
eter = G. esser = Dan. aider = Sw. a tare), eat- 
er, < etan, eat.J 1. One who eats; specifical- 
ly, a menial; a servant. Compare beef-eater, 

AHe byeth the moehclo drinkcres and etnes. 

Aycnbite of Inwyt, p. 47 
He not among winebibbers, among riotous raters of 
flesh. Piov. xmIi. 20 

Where are all my eaters * my mouths, now ? 

B. Joo son, Eplctniie, iii. 2. 
Menials appear to have been treated formerly with \eiy 
little eeromoi.y; they were stripped and beaten at their 
master's pleasure; and tormoiants, eaters, and 1 coders 
were among the eivilest names bestowed upon them. 

Gij/ord, Note to It. Joiwui’s Every Man out of his 
{Humour, v. J. 

2. That which cats or corrodes; a corrosive, 
eatht (oTH), a, [< ME. eth, trth , cath, < AS. rathe 

= OS. ddhi = OHG. bdi, easy. Connection of 
this word with OHO. bdi, MUG. ode, G. ode, 
empty, desolate, = Dan. Sw. ode = leel. andhr 
= Goth, auths, desolate, barren, is doubtful. 
There is no connection with ease: see ease.] 
Easy. 

That kiul knl3t is eth to know by his kone dedes. 

William of Palerne, 1. 3.*71. 
More eath it were for mortall wight 
To tell the sands, or count the starres on bye. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. xf 63. 
All hard asaayeB esteem I eath and light. 

Fairfax, tr. oi Tasso, ii 46. 

eatht (6th), adr. [< ME. ethe, eathc, ytlie , < AS. 
edthe, ethe, eath, eth, easily, < edthe, easy: see 
eath , a.) Easily. 

Who thinks him most secure, is eathest sham’d. 

Fairfax , tr. of Tasso, x. 42 

eathlyt (evn'li), adv. Easily. UalliwcU. 
eating (6'ting), n, [< ME. etymje ; verbal n. of 
cat, t’.] 1. The act of consuming food, espe- 

cially solid food* 


eaves-drip 

Wat tumeth a man to heestis kinde 
But etynge & drynking out of sesoun? 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 64. 

2. That which may be oaten; food: as, the 
birds were delicious eating. 

The French love good eating — they are all gourmands. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 17. 
And she and I the hnuquet-seeno completing 
With dreamy words — ami very pleasant eating. 

T. B. Aldrich, The hunch. 

eating (e'ting), p. a, [Ppr. of eat, r.] Corrod- 
ing; caustic. 

Tho eating force of flames, and wings of winds. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 3. 
Ever, against eating cares, 

Lap mo m soft Lydian airs. 

Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 136. 

eating-house (c'ting-lious), n. A house where 
food is served to customers; a place of resort 
for meals ; a restaurant. 

Eaton code. See code. 

eau (o), n . ; pi. caux (oz). [F., < L. aqua, water: 
see aqua.] Water: a word designating various 
spirituous waters, particularly 'perfumes and 
cordials; it also enters into several French kc- 
ruldic phrases.— Eau Cr6ole, a highly esteemed cordial 
made in Martinique, West indies, by distilling tin; flowers 
of the nounniee-ubplo(J/rti/n/ira Amerieana) with Rpiritof 
wine. — Eau de Cologne, Cologne water. See cologne. — 
Eau de Javelle, in jdiar., n solution prepared by mixing, 
in suitable proportions, potassium earhonate, blenching* 
powder, and water. The solution after filtration contains 
salt, potassium carbonate, and potassium hypochlorite. 
It is used chiefly as an antiseptic and a bleaching agent. 
AIro Ja mile's water. - Eau de Luce |from Luce, tho name 
of the inventor |, a compound ot mastic, alcohol, oil of lav* 
endei, oil ot amber, and aqua ammonia*. It is stimulant 
ami antmpasuiodie. Also called sgintns ammonia’ sveoi- 
natus and agna Lucia’. Eau de Paris, a substitute for 
eau de t'ologne and similai cosmetics. It. is sonietiinoH 
taken in sweetened water as a cordial and stimulant, 
eau-de-vie (6'dfl-viV), n. I F., lit,, water of life : 
can, water (soo mu); dr, of; me, < L. vita, life.] 
The French name for brandy: specifically ap- 
plied to the coarser and less purified varieties 
of brandy, the term cognac being generally ap- 
plied to* flue grades. Eau-de-vie de Dantzlg, a 
white liqueur or cordial, sweet and strong, in which are 
introduced for ornament small particles of gold leaf. 
Eau-de-vie d’Hendaye, n sweet cm dial of which there 
arc three varieties white, which contains the least alco- 
hol ; green, which Is the strongest , and yellow-. 

eaux, n. I Mural of can. 

eavet, r. t. [< eaves.} To shelter, as beneath 
eaves. Davies. [Karo.J 

His hat shnp’t almost like a cone, . . . 

With narrow run scarce wide enough 
To cave from lain the staring lull. 

V. Ward, England s Reformation, p. 102. 

eavedropt, V. See eavesdrop. 
eaver (cVcr), v. [E. dial.] Kye-gra8H. Haiti - 
well. (Devonshire, Eng.] 

Neither doth it tall behind m meadow-ground and pas* 
tillage, clovci, caver, ami tietoil-giuss. 

Dejoe, Tom through Great Hritain, I. 362. 

eaves (evz), n. pi. (Early mod. E. also eves; < 
ME. erese, eorrsi , pi. ereses, eaves of a house, 
edge (of a hill, a wood, etc.), < AS. ejese, yj'ese , 
eaves, edge, = ()Fric*s. one = MLG, arose, LG. 
oese, esr —OHG. obasa , ohosa, ohisa. opasn, oposa, 
opesa, obsa, MUG. ohsr, G. dial, olnsen, obsvn, a 
jioreh (G. dial, ousch, neseh, n gutter along tho 
eaves), = leel. ups = Sw. dial, nffs, eavi‘S, = 
Goth, nbizwa, a porch, proh. < Goth, uf, under, 
s= OHG. oba, opa , MHG. oho, U.oIh n, above (cf. 
G. olbdocli, a shelter), etc.: see over, from the 
same ult. source. This word is prop, singular, 
but , like riches, ete., it is treated as plural, the 
formative sutlix - es being mistaken for Die plu- 
ral suffix.] If. Edge; bonier; margin. 

Anne foiKotho Rat benido the web* e< he dal ill the eue.se 
of tlm lul. M W'hJ, Tobit xi. 6 (Oxf.). 

Thus layke/ this lonle bj l.vnd» .vod<*/ |liml-wood’R) ruci. 

Sir Gawugne and the Green Knight , 1. 1178. 

Specifically — 2. Tho lower edge of a roof ; that 
part of the roof of a building which projects 
beyond the wall and sheds the water that falls 
on the roof; lienee, figuratively, any projecting 
riin. 

His tears run down his beard, lik'- winter’s dropH 
From eaves of r« rds Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 

Hhrowded umhr un obscure clolce, and tliccrvx of an old. 
hat. B. Jonson, Fortunate lBlen. 

Soinhie ht reefs of palaces with over hanging earns, that, 
almost meeting, form a shelter from the fiercest huh. 

J. A. Sy annuls, Italy and Greece, p. 283. 

eaves-board, eaves-catch (ew/bord, -kach), 
7 i. An arris-fillet, or a thick bourd with a fea- 
ther-edge, nailed across the rafters at the eaves 
of a roof to raise tho course of slates a little. 
Also culled carcs-la th. 

eaves-drip (evz'drip), n. [ME. not. found; < 
AS. efts-, yfes-drypa, yfes-dropa (— leel. upsar- 



eaveft-drip 

dropi s OBw. opsddrup = OFries. osedropta = 
MD oscndrup, oosdrup (also osenloop ), D. ooa- 
druip, eave«-drip, stillicide), < e/ese, eaves, 4* 
dryppan , drip, dropa, a drop : see eaves and drip, 
drew. Cf. eaves-drop. J An ancient custom or law 
winch required a proprietor to build in such a 
manner that the eaves-drop from his house or 
buildings should not fall on the land of his 
neighbor. It was the same as the urban ser- 
vitude of the Homans, called stillicide (stillivi- 
dium). 

eaves-drop (evz'drop), n. [Early mod. E. also 
eves-drop; < eaves + drop : see eaves-drip .] The 
water which falls in drops from the eaves of a 
house. 

eavesdrop (evz'drop), v. ; pret. and pp. eaves- 
dropped, ppr. eavesdropping . [Early mod. E. 
also evesdrop (and eavearop ); < eaves-drop, n.] 

1. intrans. I . To lurk under the eaves or near 
the windows of a house to listen and learn what 
is said within doors. 

But truly 1 cannot blame the gentle women ; you stood 
even-dropping under their window, mid would not come 
up. Beau, ami FI., Captain, v. 3. 

Telling some politician* who wort* wont to ea vesdrop In 
disguisos. Milton, A polo*-} lor Smoctymnuus. 

2. Figuratively, to lie in wait to hear the pri- 
vate conversation of others. 

Htrozza hath eavesdropp’d here, and overheard ub. 

Chapman , Gentleman Usher, li. 1. 

H. trans. To listen to in a clandestine man- 
ner. [Kare.J 

The jcalotiH eare of night cave-drops our talke 

Marston, Antonio and Mcllida, I., it l. 

It is not civil to eavesdrop him, hut I’m sure he talks 
on 't now. Shirley, Hyde Park, i. 2. 

eavesdropper (evz ' drop " dr), n. [Early mod. 
E. also mwsdropper , esen-dropper ; < eavesdrop , 
v.j + -crL] Oho who watches for an opportu- 
nity to hear the private conversation of others. 
Under our tent* I’ll play the eaves dropper. 

To hear if any meun to shrink from me. 

Shale., Itich. III., v. 3. 

Eaves-drojgters, or such as listen under walls or windows 
or the eaves of a house, to hearken Hfter discourse, and 
thereupon to frame slanderous and mischievous tales, are 
a common nuisuuce, and presentable at the court leet. 

Blackstone , Com., IV. xiii. 

eavesdropping (6vz'drop # ing), n. [Verbal n. 
of eavesdrop, v.] The act of one who eaves- 
drops ; the doings of an eavesdropper. 

Then might the conversations of a Schiller with a 
Goethe . . . tempt Honesty Itself into eavesdropping. 

Carlyle, .Schiller. 

eavesingt (ev'zing), n. [E. dial, contr. pi. ear- 
ing s, casings; < ME. evesynge, eaves (also, ear- 
lier, mwsnnge , a shearing, < AH. *(fesung, a shear- 
ing (around the edges), verbal n. of efesian , ef- 
sian , shear, = Icel. efsa, cut), < wesc, edge, eaves: 
see caves. ] 1. A shearing; what is shorn off. 

Ale sold his vuesunge, tlieo her the me kerf of. 

Ancren Hiwle, p. 398. 

2. Eaves. 

As wo may Hen a wynter 

iMcklos in Ion] euesynges thorgli hoto of the Bonue 
Molteth ... to myBtand to water. 

Piers Plowman (0), xx. 198. 

eaves-lath (ovz'llitli), n. Same as eaves-board. 

eayes-swallow (cvz'bwoFo), n. 1. Same as 

clifl •swallow. This name was first used about 1826, when 
theso birds appeared in settled parts of the eastern Unit- 
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ed States, and were ohsorved to build their bottle-nosed 
nests of mud under tho eaves of houses, their natural 
nesting places being on cliffs. Often less correotly writ- 
ten cave-swallow. 

2. Tho house-martin, Chelidon urbioa. Also 
easing-swallow . [Local, Eng.] 
eaves-trough (evz'trdf ), n. A gutter suspended 
immediately under the eaves of a roof to catch 
the drip It is made of wood, sheet-tin, zinc, or copper, 
and titted with hangers for adjusting it to the structure. 
Alio called gutter, leader, or spout . 


1826 

e&vings (S'vingz), n. pL [Contr. of eavesingt : 
see eavesing.] Eaves. Cotgrave. [Now chiefly 
prov. Eng.] 

£banchoir (a-bo-shwor'), n. [F., < Stancher, 
sketch, outline, rough-hew: see bosh*, and cf. 
debauch. ] 1. A large chisel used by statuaries 
to rough-hew their work. — 2. A great hatchel 
or beating instrument used by rope-makers, 
ebb (©h). n. and a. [Early mod. E. ebbe; < ME. 
ebbe , < AS. ebba = D. eb , ebbe = OFries. ebba = 
LG. ebbe (> G. ebbe) = 8w. ebb = Dan. ebbe, ebb. 
Prob. related to Goth, ibuks, backward, ana per- 
haps to Goth, ibns = AS. efen , E. even L q. v.] 

1, n. 1. The reflux or falling of the tide; the 
return of tide-water toward the sea: opposed 
to flood or flow. See tide. 

As sore wondren Boinrne on cause of thonder, 

On ebbe, on Hood, on gossomer, and on mist. 

Chaucer, Hquiro’s Tale, 1. 261. 
TTis mother was a witch, and one so strong 
That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs. 

Shah., Tempest, v. 1. 
Sometimes at a low ebbe they [quicksands] are all un- 
covered with water. Coryat, Crudities, I. 2. 

[Aeschylus] was always at high flood of passion, even in 
the dead ebb and lowest water-mark of the scene. 

Dry den, Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy. 

2. A flowing backward or away ; decline ; de- 
cay; a gradual falling off or aiminution: as, 
the ebb of prosperity; crime is on the ebb. 

There have been divers of your Royal Progenitors who 
have had as shrewd Shocks ; and 'tis well known how the 
next transmarine Kings have been brought to lower ebbs. 

Ilowell, Letters, ii. 63. 
I hate to learn the ebb of time 
From yon dull Bteoplc’s drowsy chime. 

Scott , L. of the L., vi. 24. 
Moral principle was at as Iowan ebb in private as in 
public life. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 14. 

3f. A name of the common bunting, Emberiza 
miliaria. Montagu. 

Il.f a. Not deep; shallow. 

The water there is otherwise verie low and ebb. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxl. 7. 

The ebber shore. 

Bp. Hall , Works (1648), p. 20. ( HalUwell .) 
O how ebb a soul have I to take in Christ’s love ! 

Rutherford, Letters, viii. 

ebb (ob), v. [< ME. ehben, < AS. ebbian = D. 
ebben = MLG. LG. ebben (> M11G. eppen, G. 
ehben) = Sw. ebba = Dan. ebbe , ebb: see the 
noun.] I. intrans. 1. To flow back; return, 
as tho water of a tide, toward the ocean ; sub- 
side: opposed to flow: as, the tide ebbs and 
flows twice in twenty-four hours. See tide . 

This Watrc ri nnethe, flowyngo and ebbyngc, he asydo of 
the Atountayne. MandeviUe , Travels, p. 199. 

But that which I did most admire was, to see the Water 
keep ebbing for two Days together, without any flood, till 
the Creek where we lived was almost dry. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. ill. 06. 

2. To return or recede; fall away; decline. 
Mow, when all is wither’d, shrunk, and dry’d, 

All virtues ebb'd out to a dead low tide. 

Donne, Countess of Salisbury. 
I lay 

And felt them slowly ebbing, name and fame. 

Tennyson, Alorlin and Vivien. 

=Syn. To recede, retire, decrease, sink, lower, wane, fall 
awav. 

II, trans. To causo to subside. [Rare.] 

That disdainful look has pierc’d my soul, and ebb’d my 
rage to penitence and sorrow. Steele, Lying Lover, ii. 1. 

ebb-anchor (eb'ang^kor), n. The anchor by 
which a ship rides during tho ebb-tide, 
ebb-tide (eb'tid), n. Tho reflux of tide-water; 
the retiring tide. 

ebent, n. An obsolete form of ebon. Johnson . 
Ebenacese (eb-e-na'se-e), n. pi. [NL., < L. ebe- 
nus (see ebony ) 4- - aceiu .] A natural order of 
gamopetalous exogons, containing 5 or 6 gen- 
era and about 250 species, shrubs or trees, 
chiefly inhabiting the tropics, with hard and 
heavy wood. Among the valuable timbers yielded by 
this order are the ebony, oalamandor-wood, marblewoou, 
etc. The largest and most important genus is Diospyros. 
See cut under Dios] tyros. 
ebenet, n. An obsolete form of ebon. 
ebeneous (f'-bo'n^-us), a. [< LL. ebeneus, of 
ebony, < L*. ebenus, ebony : see ebony.’] Of or 
pertaining to ebony ; black ; ebony-colored. 
Ebenezer (eb-en-e'z6r), n. [Hob., ‘the stone of 
help.’] A stone erected hv Samuel (1 Sam. vii. 
12) as a memorial of divine aid in defeating tho 
Philistines; hence, any memorial of divine as- 
sistance. 

Ebionism (e'bi-qn-izm), n. Same as Ebionitism . 
Ebionite (e'bi-on-It), n. and a. [< LL. Ebio- 
nitw , pi.. Gr. *E piuvaioi, < Heb. ' ebjonim (pL 
of ’ ebjon ), lit. ‘the poor*; the origin of the 
application of the name is uncertain.] I, n. 


ebony 

A member of a party of Judaizing Christians 
which appeared in the church as early as 
the second century and disappeared about the 
fourth century. They agreed in (1) the recognition of 
Jesus as the Messiah. (2) the denial of his divinity, (8) 
belief in the universal obligation of the Mosaic law, and 
(4) rejection of Paul and his writings. The two great divi- 
sions of Ebionites were the Pharisaic Ebionites, who em- 
phasized the obligation of the Mosaic law, and the Essenic 
Ebionites, who were more speculative and leaned toward 
Gnosticism. 

II. a. Relating to the heresy of the Ebionites. 

Ebionitic (e*bi-on-it'ik), a. [< Ebionite 4- -ic.] 
Of or pertaining’to the Ebionites or Ebionitism. 

Ebionitism (e'bi-on-it-izm), n. [< Ebionite 4- 
-ism.] The doctrines or system of the Ebion- 
ites. Also Ebionism. 

The principal monument of the Essenian Ebionitism is 
the pseudo-Clementine writings, whose date is somewhere 
in the latter part of the second century. 

0. P. Fisher, Begin, of Christianity, p. 499. 

eblanin (eb'la-nin), n. [Formation not clear.] 
Same as pyroxanthine . 

Eblis, Iblees (eb'lis, ib'les), n. [Ar. Jblis.] 
In Mohammedan myth., an evil spirit or devil, 
the chief of the fallen angels or wicked jinns. 
Before his fall he was called Azazel or Hliaris. 

Hall Of Eblis, the hall of demons ; pandemonium. 

eboe-light (e' bo-lit), n. [< eboe, appar. W. Ind., 
4- lights.] The Erythroxylon brevipes , a shrub 
of tfie West Indies. 

eboe-torchwood (e'bo-torch^wiid), n. Same as 
eboe-light. 

eboe-tree (e'bo-tre), n. A leguminous tree, 
THpteryx oleifera, of the Mosquito Coast in 
Central America, the seeds of which yield a 
large quantity of oil. They resemble the ton- 
quin-bean, hut are entirely without fragrance. 

ebon (eb'on), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also eben, 
heben. ehene , etc. (cf. D. ebbenhout — G. eben- 
holz ( > Dan. ibenholt = Sw. ebcnholts), ‘ ebony- 
wood *)» < OF. bonus, ehene , F. ehene = Pr. eben a 
= Sp. Pg. It. ehano , < L. ebenus, corruptly hebe- 
nus , < Gr. ifttvog, tfiivy, the ebony-tree, ebony, 
prob. of Phen. origin ; cf. Heb. tiobnin, pi., eb- 
ony: so called in allusion to its hardness; < eben, 
a stone. Now usually ebony , ebon being chiefly 
poetical: see ebony.] I, n. Ebony (which see). 
To write those plagues that then were coming ou 
Doth ask a pen of ebon and the night. 

Drayton , Barons’ Wars, iv. 

Of all those trees that ho appropriate to India, Virgil 
hath highly commended the ehene above the rest. 

Holland, tr. of Plmy, xii. 4. 

II. a. 1. Consisting or made of ebony. 

A gentle youth, his dearely loved Squire, 

His speare of he (ten wood behind him hare. 

Spenser, F. q., I. vii. 37. 
2. Like ebony in color; dark; black. 

Heaven’s ebon vault, 

Studdeil with stars unutterably bright, 

Through which the moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls. 

Shelley, queen Alab, iv. 

Sappho, with that gloriole 
Of ebon hair on calmed brows. 

Mrs. Browning, Vision of Poets. 

ebonist (eb'on-ist), n. [< ebon, ebony , 4- -ist.] A 
worker in ebony. 

ebonite (eb'on -it), n. [< ebon, ebony, 4* -He 2.] A 
black, hardened compound of caoutchouc or 
gutta-percha and sulphur in different propor- 
tions, to which other ingredients may be added 
for specific uses ; properly, black vulcanite, but 
used also as a general synonym of vulcanite 
(which see). 

ebonize (eb'on-Iz), v. t. ; pret.. and pp. ebonized, 
ppr. ebonizing. [< ebon, ebony } 4- -ize.] 1. To 
stain black, as wood, with a view to tho imita- 
tion of natural ebony : as, a bookcase of ebon- 
ized wood. — 2. To make black or tawny; tinge 
with the color of ebony : as, to ebonize tho fair- 
est complexion. 

Also spelled ebonise. 

ebony (e d ' qn-i), n. and a. [Early mod. E. ebonie, 
ibome; an extended form of ebon , q. v.] I. 
n. ; pi. ebonies (-iz). A name given to various 
woods distinguished in general by their dark 
color and hardness, and extensively used for 
carving, ornamental cabinet-work, instruments, 
canes, etc. The most valuable is the lieurt-wood of 
Dioiqnjros Ebenum, which grows in great abundance in 
the flat parts of Ceylon, and is of such size that logs of 
its heart-wood 2 feet in diameter and from 10 to 15 feet 
long are easily procured. Other varieties of valuable 
ebony are obtained from D. Ebenaster of the East Indies 
and D. melanoxi/lon of the Coromandel coast in Hindu- 
stan. The most usual color is black, but the ebonies 
from tropical America vary much in this respect. The 
green ebony of Jamaica, known also as American or 
West Indian ebony, the wood of a leguminous tree, Brya 
Ebenus, takes a beautiful polish, and is used for inlaying, 
making flutes, etc. The brown ebony of British Guiana, 
the source of which is uncertain, is dark-brown- often with 




ebony 

lighter streak*, very hard, and one of the handsomest 
woods of that country. The green or yellow ebony of 
French Guiana, the wood of Bignonta Leueozylon, and the 
red ebony from the same region, are also very hard and 
heavy. Mountain ebony, of the East Indies, is the wood 
of Battkinia varicgata. 

Our captain counts the image of God, nevertheless the 
image, cut in ebony, as if done in ivory. 

" Fuller, Good Sea-Captain. 

Sparkl’d his [the swan’s] jetty eyes ; his feet did show 
Beneath the waves like Afric's ebony. 

Keats, Imit. of Spenser. 

H, a. Of ebony; made of ebony, or like eb- 
ony: as, an ebony cane ; an ebony finish. 

6boulement (F. pron. a-bfil'mon), n. [F., < 

1 , 3 s a / / t — v out - 

see bowl?.] 
w „ f the wall 

of a fortification. — 2. In geol. , a land-slido, or 
land-slip ; an avalanche of rock ; tho giving way 
and sudden fall of a mass of rock, earth, or loose 
material of any kind. Sometimes, though rarely, used 
by writers in English, as, for instance, In describing the 
phenomena of earthquakes and volcanoes. 

ebracteate, ebracteated (e-brak 'to-fit, -fi-ted), 
a. [< L. e- priv. 4- braetea , a thin plate : see 
bractcate.] In bot., without bracts. 

When bracts are absent altogether, as is usually the 
case in the plants of the natural order Cruciform, . . . 
such plants are said to bo ebracteated. 

R. Bentley , Botuny, p. 181. 

ebracteolate (e-brak'te-o-lfit), a. [< L. e- priv. 
4- bracteola , dim. of braetea , a thin plate : see 
braeteolale .] In bot., without bractlots. 

Ebraiket, a. A Middle English form of Hebraic. 

Ebrewt, n. All obsolete form of Hebrew. 

ebriety (e-bri'e-ti), n. [Formerly ebrietie; < F. 
ebriete = Pr. ebrietat = Sp. ebriedad = Pg. ebri - 
edade = It. ebrietd, ebbrietd, < L. ebricla{t-)s, 
drunkenness, < ebrius , drunken: see ebrious.] 
Drunkenness; intoxication by spirituous li- 
quors; derangement of the mental functions 
caused by drink. [Now rare.] 

Bitter almonds, ... las an] antidote against ebriety, 
hath commonly failed. Sir T. Jiroivne, Vulg. Err., li. b. 

We have a very common expression to describe a man in 
a state of ebriety , that “he is as drunk as a beast,” or that 
“lie is beastly drunk.” 7. J)' Israeli, Curios, of Lit., III. 32. 

dbrillade (F. pron. fi-bre-lyiid'), it. [F., < It. 
sbrigliata, a pull of the bridle, chock, reproof, < 
sbngliare , unbridle, undo, loosen, < s- (< L. ex-), 
out, + briglia, bridle.] In the manege, a check 
given to a horse by a sudden jerk of ouo rein 
when lie refuses to turn. 

ebriosity (e-bri-os'i-ti), n. [Formerly ebriosttie; 
= F. E briositE, < L. cbriosita(t-)s , < c brio s us, given 
to drink, < ebrius , drunken: see ebrious.] Habit- 
ual drunkenness. [Kare.] 

That religion which exeuseth . . . Noah in the aged sur- 
prised of six hundred years . . . will neither acquit ebrt- 
osity nor ebriety in their known and intended perversions. 

Sir T. Browne. , Vulg. Err., v. 21. 
Of all ebriosity, who does not prefer to be intoxicated by 
the air he breathes? Thoreau, Walden, p. 234. 

ebrious (e'bri-us), a. [= F. ebrieux = Sp. Pg. 
ebrioso = It. ebrioso, ebbrioso, < L. ebrius, drunk- 
en.] Given to indulgence in drink ; drunken ; 
drunk; intoxicated. [Rare.] 

ebuccinatorf (e-buk'si-na-tqr), v. [< L. e, out, 
+ buccinator , prop, tmeinator , a trumpeter: see 
buccinator.] A trumpeter. [Rare.] 

The ebuccinator, ahewer, and declarer of these news, 1 
have made Gabriel, tho angel and ambassador of God. 

Becon, Works, I. 43. 

ebulliatet (e-bul'yat), v. i. [Improp. for *ebul- 
lutc, < LL. ebulfatus, pp. of eballare, for tho more 
correct L. ebullire, boil up : see ebullient.] To 
ooil or bubble up ; effervesce. 

Whence this 29 play-oppugning argument will elndliate. 

Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, I. iv. 3. 

ebullience, ebulliency (e-bul'yens, -yen-si), n. 
I < ebullient : see -ence, -ency.] A boiling over; 
u bursting forth ; overflow. 

,lft ^ ura l mid enthusiastick fervour of men’s spirits, 
u,,( * the ebulliency of their fancy. Cudworth, Sermons, p. 93. 

The absence of restraints— of severe conditions- in 
ime art allows a flush and ebullience, an opulence of pro- 
duction, that is often called the highest genius. 

A. Bain, Corr. of Forces. 

ebullient (e-bul'yent), a. [< L. ebullicn(t-)s , 
ppr. of ebullire, boll out or up, < e, out, 4- but- 
1 >r ' »>oil : see boil?, v.] Boiling over, as a liquid ; 
overflowing; hence, over-enthusiastic; over- 

demonstrative. 

Jhe ebullient choler of his refractory and pertinacious 
diBcipie. ' Landor. 

the so ebullient enthusiasm ot the French was in 
uils case perfectly well directed, we cannot undertake to 

Carlyle. 

^hose ebullient years of my adolescence. 

Lowell , The Century, XXXV. 611- 
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Mr. Brookfield presents an amusing type of a prolix and 

ebulhent old actor. Athenaeum, Jan. 14, 1888, p. 60. 

ebullioscope (e-bul'yo-skdp), n. [= F. Ebullio - 
scope, irreg. < L. ebullire, boil up, + Gr. osonriv, 
view.] An instrument by which the strength 
of spirit of wine is determined by the careful 
determination of its boiling-point. 
ebullition (eb-u-lish'on), n. [= OF. ebullition, F. 
Ebullition = l*r. ebutticio = Sp. ebulicion , ebul- 
lition = Pg. cbulliyflo = It. ehullizionc, < LL. 
ebullitio(n-), < L. ebullire, boil up : see ebullient.] 

1. The bubbling up or agitation which results 
from the action of heat on a liquid, owing to 
the lowest portions becoming gaseous and es- 
caping; a boiling up or over. The temperature 
at which ebullition taken place varies with the liquid, and 
when performed in the open air with tho pressure of the 
atmosphere, being higher when the pressure is increased, 
and lower when it is diminished. Sec boiling-point. 

It is possible to heat water 20" F. above its boiling-point 
without ebullition. Clerk Maxwell, lleat, p. 25. 

2. Any similar agitation, bubbling up, or dis- 
turbed or seething condition or appearance, 
produced by causes other than heat, as when 
rapidly flowing water encounters numerous ob- 
stacles or contrary currents. 

The chafing of tho water against these huge obstacles 
[rocks of granite], the meeting of tho contrary currents 
one with another, creates such a violent ebullition, . . . 
that it Alls the mind with confusion. 

Iirure, Source of the Nile, I. 166. 

3. Effervescence occasioned by fermentation 
or by any other process which causes the evo- 
lution of an aeriform fluid, as in tho mixture of 
an acid with a carbonated alkali. [In this sense 
formerly buUition.] 

We cannot fliul it to hold neither in iron or copper, 
which is dissolved with loss ebullition. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 7. 

4. Figuratively, an outward display of feeling ; 
a sudden burst ; a pouring forth ; an overflow- 
ing: as, an ebullition of passion. 

The greatest ebullitions of the imagination. Johnson. 

Disposed to refer this to inexperience, or tho ebullition 
of youthful spirit. Prescott, Ford, and Isa., i. 3. 

It was not an extravagant ebullition of feeling, hut 
might have been calculated on by any one acquainted with 
the spirits of our community. 

Emerson, Ilist. Discourse at Concord. 
— Syn. Ebullition, Efferi e scene v. Fermentation. Ebulli- 
tion is a boiling out or up ; the word may he applied fig- 
uratively to that which suggests heated or intense activ- 
ity. Effervescence is not the result, of heat or of the escapo 
of steam, but of the escape of gas from a liquid. Fer- 
mentation is a process often invisible, often taking place 
in solids, and sometimes producing effervescence in liquids. 

ebulumt, ebulust (eb'u-lum, 

-lus), n. [L.] The herb wall- 
wort, dane wort, or dwarf elder. 

E. Phillips, 1706. 

Eburia (e-bu'ri-ii), n. [NL. (Ser- 
ville, 1834), < L .ebur, ivory : boo 
ivory.] A genus of longicorn 
beetles, of the family Ce.ramby- 
cidtv, comprising many species, 
mostly of Central and South 
America and tho West Indies. 

Ten, however, arc found in 
North America, as the common 
E. quadrigeminata. 

eburine (ob'u-rin), n. [< L. cbm , 
ivory (see ivory ), 4* -ine?.] An 
artificial ivory composed of i burta </ uadru 
bone-dust, gum tragacanlh, and ,ial,ir * 11 

somo coloring substance. 

eburite (eb'u-rit), n. [ < L. ebur, ivory, 4 -ite 2.] 
Same hr eburine. 

Eburna (o-bGr'iiji), n. [NL., fem. of 1 j. ebnrnus, 
of ivory, < ebur, ivory: see ivory.] A genus of 
gastropods, variously 
limited, (a) By Lamarck it 
wasnmdetoinoludethoivory- 
aheli E. glabrata, as well as 
turreted species of the family 
Bitcei nidrv. ( b ) By most later 
writers the typical species 
has been referred to tho Oli- 
vidm and the genus restrict- 
ed to buccicids, like E. spi- 
ral a, which are by others des- 
ignated as the genus Latrun- 
adns. As thus limited, it is 
remarkable for the oblong- 
ovate form, turreted spire, 
and flattish upper or sutural 
surface of the whorls, deep 
umbilicus, and thick poreel- 
laiious texture. The color is 
Ivory-shell (Jiburna sfitrata). also characteristic, reddish 
# spots being distributed on a 

white ground, (c) By a few the genus is restricted to the 
ivory-shell E. nlabrata , by others called IHpsani*. There 
are about 14 species, found in China, etc. ; some are used 
for food. 




Ecaudate 

eburuated (e-bfrr'na-ted), a. K L. ebumus, of 
ivory, 4* -ate 1 4- -ed?.] Made hard and dense, 
like ivory : said of bone, 
ebumation (eb-Gr-na'shon), n. [= F. ibuma- 
tion; < L. ebumus, of ivory, 4- -ation ] In pa- 
thol., a morbid change in bone by which it 
becomes very hard and dense, like ivory, as in 
arthritis deformans. 

eburnean (e-bGr'ne-an), a. [= F„ churn fan, < 
L. ebumeus, of ivory: see eburneous.] Relat- 
ing to or made of ivory. 

eburneous (o-ber'ne-us), a. [= Sp. ehurneo = 
Pg. ehurneo = It. eburneo , ebur no, < L. eburne - 
us i of ivory, < ebur, ivory: see ivory.] Resem- 
bling ivory in color ; of ivory-liko whiteness : 
as, the eburneous gull, Larus ebumeus. 
ebumifleation (e-bGr^ni-fi-ka'shon), n. [< 
*cburnify, < L. ebumus , of ivory, +* -Jicare, E. 
-fy, make: see -ation.] The conversion of sub- 
stances into others which have the appearance 
or density of ivory. 

Ebuminsa (ob-Gr-nl'ne), n. pi. [NL. (Swain- 
son, 1840), < Eburna 4* -imv.] A subfamily of 
gastropods, typified by the genus Eburna, and 
to which have been also roierrod genera now 
known to be little related to it. See cut under 
Eburna. 

eburnine (eb'Gr-nin or -nin). a. [= F. Ebur- 
mn, < L. ebumus , of ivory, < ebur, ivory: soo 
ivory.] Mado of ivory, fltaro.] 

All in her night-robe loose, she lay rocllnocl, 

And, pensive, read from tablet eburnine. 

«, Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 19. 

6C-. [L., etc., ec- x < Gr. in-, is, reg. form boforo 
a consonant, of «£-, out, etc.: see cx-.] A 
prefix of Greek origin, tho form of ex- before a 
consonant, as in vc-lipse, ec-logue, ecstasy, etc. 
It is sometimes ustul in scientific terms as equiv- 
alent to ee to- or exo-, as opposed to en-, endo -, 
or cm to-. 

Gcaille-work (a-kaly'werk), w. [< F. Ecaille, = 
It. scaglia (< G. schale, scale) (see scald), 4* 
E. ivork.] Decorative work niado by sewing 
scales cut from quills upon a foundation, as 
of velvet or silk, forming patterns in relief. 
When skilfully dono it, resembles mother-of- 
pearl work. 

ecalcarate (e-lcal'ka-rat), a. [< NL. *ecalcara- 
tus , < L. c- priv. 4’ calcar, a spur : see cal ca- 
l' ate.] In zodl. and bot., having no spur or cal- 
car, in any technical sense of the latter word. 
Ecaninat (e-ka-m'nii), n. pi. [< L. c-priv. 4- 
camnus, canine (tooth).] In Blytlfs classifi- 
cation of Mammalia, a term proposed as a sub- 
stitute for the Jnsectirora of Cuvier, 
ecardinal (e-kar'di-nal), a. [< NL. *eeardina- 
l is, < L. e- priv. 4* cardo (card in-), hinge: see 
cardinal.] Ilingeless, inarticulate, or lyopo- 
niatous, as a brachiopod ; of or pertaining to 
the Ecar dines. 

Ecardines (e-kiir'di-nez), v. pi. [NL., < L. c - 
priv. 4 ear do (card in-), a hinge.] One of tho 
two orders of tho class Jirachtopoda. it incliidca 
iho.se bracliiopoda the bivalve shell of whieh has no hinge 
and little if any difference between the ilorsal and i- 
trul valves, and contains the families Lingulidir, Disci - 
nidiv, and Craniidiv, Mhirh are thus collectively distin- 
guished from the Test ienrdi oes. The term is synonymous 
with Jn/ojsnnata, / ourtirnlata, Pleuropygia, and Sarco- 
braehiata, all of whieh are names of this division of 
bruchiopods. 

Ecardinia (6-kar-din'i-ij,), n. pi. [NL.] Same 
as Ecardines. 

ecarinate (6-kar'i-nat), a. [< NL. * ecarinatus , 
< L. e- priv. 4- carina, knol : soo carinate.] In 
ornith. and bot., without a, carina or keel. 
GcartG (a-kilr-ta'), w. [F., Jit. discarded, pp. 
of Ecar ter. discard, sot asi<lo, < E-, < L. ex, out, 
4- carte , card: soo card 1, and of. discard.] A 
game playod by two persons with thirty-two 
cards, tho small cards from two to six inclusive 
being excluded. Tin playeis having out. for the deal, 
which is decided by the highest card, the dealer gives live 
cards to each player, three and two at a time, and turn* 
up the eleventh card for trump If he turns up a king, 
he scores one ; and if the king of trumps occurs in the hand 
of either player, the holder may score one by announcing 
it before playing The cards rank as follows : king (high- 
est), queen, knave, ace, ten, etc. A player having a higher 
card of tho suit led must take the trick with such a card ; 
if he cannot follow suit, he may play a trump or not, as 
he chooses. Three tricks count one point, five tricks (call- 
ed a vole) two points, and five points make game. Before 
play begins the non-dealer may propose— that Is, claim 
the right to discard {Harter) any of the cards in his hand, 
ami Iiave them replaced with fresh ones from the puck. 
Should he do so, both can discard os many cards us they 
choose. 

Ecaudate (e-kd-da/ta), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of ecaudatus : see ecaudate.] In her net., tno 
Anura or tailless batrachians : opposed to Cau- 
data or Urodela . 
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ecaudate (5-M'dat), a. [< NL. ecaudatm , < 
L. e- priv. + cauda , a tail: see raiwtate.] 1. 
In without a tail or tail-like appendage. 
— 2. In cool., tailless; anurous; not caudate. 
Specifically, in entomology, said of the posterior wings of 
butterflies, etc., when they are destitute of tail-like mar- 
ginal processes. 

Ecballium (ek-bal'i-um), n. [NL., < Gr. Ufidi- 
huv, throw out, < is, out, + ft a. Ate. iv, throw.] A 
genus of cucurbitacoous plants, closely allied 
to Momordica, The only species, E. Elaterium. is the 
squirting cucumber, a native of southern Europe: so 



mmieil been use the fruit when ripe separates suddenly 
from its stalk, and at the same moment, forcibly expels 
the seeds and juice from the aperture left at the base. A 
precipitate obtained from the juice is the elaterium of 
medicine, a very powerful hydragoguo cathartic. See ela - 
ter in m 

eebasis (ok'bfi-His), w. [= I’ 1 * (chase, < L. ccbasis, 

< Gr. hftaaig’ a going out, issue, event, < ixftai- 
vuv, go out, come out, happen, < U, out, + (lal- 
vetVf go, = K. come : see base", basis.'] An argu- 
ment drawn from the relation of cause and 
effect; especially, an argument, for or against 
a certain course of action, such as the passage 
of a proposed bill or lft-w, from a consideration 
of probable consequences. 

OCbatiC (ek-bat-'ik), a. [< Gr. as if *i nftariKoc, 

< iicftau't'iv, happon: see eebasis.] Relating to 
an event that has happened; denoting a mere 
result or consequence, as distinguished from 
trite, which implies purpose or intention. Thus, 

the sentence “ Events fell out so that the prophecy was 
fulfilled" is eehatic ; but the sentence “Events were ar- 
ranged in order that the prophecy might be fulfilled” is 
telie. 

ecblastesis (ek-blas-to'sis), w. [NL., < Gr. U- 
(i/aiari/cug, a shooting or budding forth. < hifttei- 
ordvttv, shoot or H] trout out, < #’/», out, 4 - fthiard- 
vi iv, sprout.. 1 I n hot., axillary prolification in the 
ilower: a term applied by Engolmann to the 
occurrence of adventitious buds in the axils of 
one or more parts of the flower. 

ecbole (ok ' bp- lo), n. [NIj., < Gr. ihfto'A//, a 
throwing out (t hftuAt} ‘/6yov, a digression), < *V- 
fid'Ahiv, throw out: see Kcba/Uum.] 1. In rhet., 
a digression. — 2. In Gr. music, the raising or 
sharping of a tone : opposed to ech/sis. 

ecbolic (ok-bol'ik), a. and n. [= 1<\ ceboliquc, < 
Ur. iuftoAmv^ se. ijuifi/iiiiMw , a drug for expelling 
t lie fetus, < / x hiA‘kuv, throw out : see echoic.] £ 
a. Promoting parturition; producing abortion. 

II. /!• A drug promoting parturition. 

6CC0 homo (ok'se ho'ino). [L.: eccc, a de- 
monstrative adv. or interj., here (he or it is)! 
lo! behold! prob. orig. *ecc, < V, locative of 
pron. is. c-a, i-d, this, he, she, it, + demonstra- 
tive suffix -ee ; homo: see Homo.] Behold, the 
man: a phrase commonly used to denote Christ 
crowned with thorns, considered as a subject 
for a work of painting or sculpture, from the 
words with which he was presented by Pilate to 
the Jews (JollU xix. 5). This subject lias been fre- 
quently chosen by artists since the fifteenth century, 
among its most celebrated examples being paintings by 
Porregglo, Titian, H. Caraeei, Guido Keni, Van Dyck, and 
Hiiemno. 

ecceity ( ok-se ' i-ti ), a. [ < M L. ecocitas ( occurring 
in the 10th century as a modification of the 
earlier harccitas , due to the fact that the for- 
mation of the latter word was not understood), 

< L. ecci\ lo! in LL. and ML. an assistant pron. 
or adv., this, here: see eccc homo.] Same as 
hwcccihf. 

eccentric (ok-sen'trik), a . and w. (Formerly 
also eccen trick; = F, cxcentrique = Pr. exem- 


tric ss Sp. excintrico = Pg. excentrico = It. ec- 
centrico = D. excentriek (of. D. exoentrisch = G. 
exccntmch = Dan. Sw. excentrisk ), < NL. eccen- 
tricus , < LL. eccentros , < Gr. iKxevrpog, out of 
the center, < Ik, out, + Kkvrpov, center: see cen- 
ter 1 .] I. a. 1. Not located or situated in the 
center; away from the center or axis: as, in 
botany, lateral embryos and the stipes of some 
hyraenomycetous fungi are said to be eccentric . 

The astronomers discover in the earth no oentre of the 
universe, but an eccentric speck. 

Huxley , lay Sermons, p. 16. 

A complete neural circulation, however, is by no meanB 
the necessary condition of a sensibility independently lo- 
cated in eccentric portions of the human body such as Mr. 
Lewes supposes. (J. S. Hall, Gorman Culture, p. 284. 

2. In vied., not originating or existing in the 
center or central parts; duo to peripheral 
causes: as. eccentric irritation; eccentric con- 
vulsions (tnat. is, convulsions due to peripheral 
irritation). — 3. Not coincident as regards cen- 
ter; specifically, in {/com., not having the same 
center: applied to circles and spheres which 
have not the same center, and consequently 
are not parallel : opposed to concentric ? having 
a common center. Hence — 4. Not coincident 
as regards course or aim ; tending to a differ- 
ent end or result; devious. 

Whatsoever affairs pass such a man's hands, ho crook- 
clh them to his own ends, which must needs he often ec- 
centric to the ends of his master or State. 

Bacon, Wisdom tor a Man’s Self (ed. 1887). 


Yet in all these scores f of Shakspere’s characters) hard- 
ly one ... is to be found which deviates widely from the 
common standard, and which we should call very eccen- 
tric if we met it in real life. Macaulay , Madame D’Arblay. 

The vulgar thus through imitation err; 

As oft the learn 'd by being singular. 

Pope , Essay on Criticism, 1. 425. 

Strange graces still, and stranger flights she had, 

Wob just not ugly, and was just not mad. 

Pope , Moral EssayB, 1L 49. 

What can he odder , for example, than the mixture of 
sensibility and sausages in somo of Goethe's earlier notes 
to Frau von Stein, unless, to be sure, the publishing of 
them? Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 296. 

But the old three-cornered hat, 

And the breeches, and all that, 

Are so queer. 

0. W. Holmes, The Last Leaf. 

Birds frequently periBh from sudden changes in our 
whimsical spring weather, of which they have no forebod- 
ing. ’ Lowell, Study Windows, p. 6. 

II. n. 1. ( a ) In anc . astron a circle having 
its center remote from the earth and carrying 
an epicycle which in its turn was supposed to 
carry a planet. 

Or if they list to try 
Conjecture, he his fabric of the heavens 
Bath left to their disputes ; perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 
Hereafter, when they come to model heaven 
And calculate the stars; how they will wield 
The mighty frame ; how build, unbuild, contrive, 

To Bave appearances ; how gird the sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o'er, 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton , 1*. L., viii. 88. 



Women's Affections are ecccntrick to common Apprehen- 
sion ; whereof the two poleB are Passion and Inconstansy. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 226. 

5. Deviating, or characterized by deviation, 
from recognized, stated, or usual methods or 
practice, or from established formR, laws, etc.; 
irregular ; erratic ; odd : as, eccentric conduct ; 
an eccentric person. 

Still he preserves the character of a humourist, and 
finds most pleasure in eccentric, virtues. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, iii. 

So would I bridle thy eccentric soul, 

In reason’s sober orbit hid it roll. 

Whitehead , On Churchill. 
0. < >f or pertaining to an eccentric : as, the ec- 
centric anomaly of a planet; the eccentric rod 
of a steam-engine. 

In senses 3 and C sometimes written excen- 
tric. 

Eccentric angle, in gcom., an angle connected with an 
ellipse and defined as follows: Let ABDE he mi ellipse. 
Upon the transverse axis 
All as a diameter erect 
the circle ABFG. Then, 
taking any point on the 
ellipse, as II, let fall the 
perpendicular HK upon 
the transverse axis All, 
and continue this per- 
pendicular until it cuts 
the circle at the point L 
on the same side of the 
transverse axis All. Join 
L with the common cen- 
ter, U, of the ellipse and 
circle. Then, llie angle 
BGL, reckoned from one 
determinate end, 11, of the 
transverse axis, u called 
the eccentric angle of the point 11. The expression is de- 
rived from eccentric anomaly .— Eccentric anomaly. See 
anomaly. - Eccentric cam, a circular disk used os a cam, 
in which the center of rotation is outside the center of fig- 
ure.— Eccentric chuck. »ee chuck 4.— Eccentric circle. 
Same os II.. l. -Eccentric cutter. See cutteri.— Eccen- 
tric equation. Same «b situation of the recent /7c(whioh see, 
under equation ). — EcoentriC equator. Same as equant. 

Eccentric hypertrophy of the heart. Soo hypertro- 
phy . Eccentric place of a planet, its place as seen from 
the center of its orbit. —Eccentric theory, a theory of 
the sun’s motion which uses an eccentric in place of an epi- 
cycle. —Eccentric Wheel, a wheel which is fixed on an 
axis that does not pass through the eontor. Its action is 
that of a crank of the same length us the eceontriotty. See 
II.. 2. - Syn. 5. Eccentric, Singular , Strange, Odd, Queer, 
II /musical, peculiar, erratic. Eccentric is applied to acts 
which are the effects of tastes, prejudices, judgments, ote.., 
not merely different from those of ordinary people, but 
largely unaccountable and often Irregular, or to the person 
w ho thus nets. Singular implies that u thing stands alone 
in its kind or approximately bo ; practically, the word ex- 
presses some disapprobation : as, a singular fellow or per- 
formance ; while eccentric people are generally the objects 
of good-humored interest. Strange implies that the thing 
or its cause is unknown: us, a very strange proceeding ; a 
strange insect ; hut what is strange to one man may not he 
so to another ; wlmt is strange to most or all is singular. 
Odd, miniated, starts from the same idea as singular: when 
applied to personal appearance, it implies singularity and 
gnitesimenesH : us, an odd figure ; when applied to the mind 
or lnihits, it is nearly equivalent to eccentric, but is some- 
what. stronger : as, he is very odd ; he has odd wayB ; when 
applied to uetioiis or conditions, it frequently implies some 
degree of wonder, and is then nearly the same as surpris- 
ing: as, it is odd that he does not write. Queer often ex- 
presses a singularity that is droll. Whimsical is nearibr to 
eccentric , applying to one who often acts upon capricious 
and irregular fancies of a rather amusing kind. For con- 
nection with quaint, see ancient. See Also wonderful, ir - 
regular, fanciful. 


c 

Iiccentric Angle. 


(b) In mod. astron a circle described about the 
center of an elliptical orbit, with half the ma- 
jor axis for radius. — 2. In meek ., a device for 
converting a regular circular motion into an ir- 
regular reciprocating rectilinear motion . It- acts 
upon the body moved by it through its perimeter like a 
cam, with which it is sometimes classed ; hut all its pecu- 
liarities of motion are essentially those of a crank-motion, 
and it may be considered as u crank having a wrist of 
larger diameter than the throw. In the steam-engine it is 
a disk fitted to the shaft, with its center placed at one side 
of the center of the shaft, and it acts to convert the rotary 
motion of the shaft into the reciprocating motion of the 
valve-gear of the cylinder, and thus to make the engine 
self-acting. (See link-motion . reversing -gear, and cut-off.) 
In thlB sense sometimes written cxccntric. 

3. One who or tlml which is irregular or anom- 
alous in action; a person of eccentric habits. 

Mr. Fnrquliar added another to his gallery of middle- 
Hgod eccentrics. Athenaeum , Jan. 14, 1888, p. 60. 

Angular advance of an eccentric. Met* angular.- Ec- 
centric of the eccentric, a circle w hose center is remote 
from the earth (in the Ptolemaic theory) or from the sun (in 
the Copernican), and which carries round its circumference 
a second circle, called the eccentric, and thiB again a third, 
called the epicycle , which carries a planet. An eccentric 
of an eccentric was supposed by Ptolemy to explain the 
motion of Mercury, ami by Copernicus to explain the mo- 
tions of Mercury and Venus. Tycho suggested such an 
explanation for the motions of Mars.— Equation Of the 
eccentric. 8cc equation. 

eccentrical (ek-scn'tri-kal), a . Samo as eccen- 
tric. 

eccentrically (ok-sen'tri-kal-i), adv. With ec- 
centricity; in an eccentrici mum or or position. 
Also cxcmtricalhj. 

Swift, Itab’lftife, and that favourite child, 

Who, less eccentrically wild, 

Inverts the misanthropic plan, 

And, hating vices, hates not man. 

Lloyd, Familiar Epistle. 

eccentric-gear (ek-sen'trik-ger), n. In mcch 
a term including all the links and other parts 
which transmit the motion of an eccentric. 

eccentric-hoop (ek-sen'trik-hop), n. Same as 
eccentric-strap. 

eccentricity (ek-sen-tris'i-ti), n. ; pi. eccentrici- 
ties (-tiz). [= F. cxccntficitti = Bp. excentriH - 

dad = Pg. cxcentricidadc = It. eccen tricitd = D. 
excentricitvit = G. cxcen tricitd t = Dan. Sw. ex- 
centricitet, < NL. eccen tricita(t-)s, < eccentricus, 
eccentric: see eccentric.] 1. Deviation from 
a center; the state of a circle with reference to 
its center not coinciding with that of another 
circle. — 2. In geom. and astron., the distance 
between the foci of a conic divided by tho 
transverse diameter. The eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit is .01677, or about jfa . — 3. In 
anc. astron ., tho distance of the center of the 
equant from the earth. — 4. Departure or de- 
viation from that which is stated, regular, or 
usual; oddity; whimsicalness: as, the eccentri- 
city of a man’s genius or conduct. 

Akcnsidc was a young man warm with every notion . . . 
connected with the sound of liberty, and by an eccentricity 
which such dispositions do not easily avoid, a lover of con- 
tradiction, and no friend to anything established. 

Johnson , Akonside. 

6. An eccentric action or characteristic; a 
striking peculiarity of character or conduct. 



eccentricity 


Whose [Frederic Willi&ni’sJ ecoentricities were such as 
had never before been seen out of a mad-house. 

Macaulay , Frederic the Great. 


Also excentridty in the literal uses. 


Ang le of eccentricity, in yearn., the angle whose sine is 
cnual to the eccentricity of e 

* Qao lie Dii/tfim 


_ f an ellipse.— Bisection Of the 
eccentricity. See bisection.— Temporal eccentricity, 
in anc. astron ., the eccentricity of the orbit of Mercury at 
anv time. Since the eccentric of Mercury was supposed 
itself to bo carried on an eccentric, it follows that the ec- 
centricity would not be a constant quantity. 


eccentric-rod (ek-sen'trik-rod). n. In meek., the 
main connecting-link by which the motion of 
an eccentric is transmitted, 
eccentric-strap (ek-sen'trik-strap), n. In mech., 
the band of iron which embraces the circum- 
ference of an eccentric, and within which it 
revolves. The eccentric-rod is attached to it. 
Also called eccentric-hoop . 
eccentrometer (ok-sen-trom'e-ter), n. [< LL. 
acccntros, eccentric, 4- metrum , measure.] Any 
instrument used to determine the eccentricity 
of a projectile. 

eccephalosis (ok-sef-a-16'sis), n. [NL., < Or. 
Ik, out, 4- setpaAi], head: see cephalic and -os is.] 
In obstet ., an operation in which tho brain of 
the child is removed to facilitate delivery; ox- 
ccrebration. 


ecce signum (ek'se sig'num). [L., behold, tho 
sign : ecce, behold (see ecce homo) ; signum , sign : 
see sign.'] Behold, tlio sign; hero is tho proof, 
ecchondroma (ek-on-dro'ma), n.j pi. ccchou - 
dromata (-ma-tji). [NL., ( Gr. m, out of, 4- 
XovApoC} cartilage, 4- -oma.] A chondroma or 
cartilaginous tumor growing from the surface 
of a bone ; a chondroma originating in normal 
cartilage, and forming an outgrowth from it. 
ecchonarosis (ek-on-aro'sis), n. [NL., < Or. 
Ik, out of, 4- cartilage (cf. ruxovfipiCuv, 

make into cartilage), 4- -oaks*.] Same as ecchon- 
droma. Also ckchondrosis. 
ecchymoma (ek-i-tno'inii), w. ; pi. ecchymomata 
(-raa-tii). [NL., < Or. Lk, out of, 4- XW" f» juice, 
+ -oma.] A swelling on the skin caused by 
extravasation of blood. 

ecchymosed (ek'i-most), a. [< ccchymos-is 4- 
-td-.] Characterized by or partaking of the 
naturo of ecchymosis. 


The changes which take place in the colour of an ecchy- 
rnosed spot are worthy of attention, since they may aerve 
to aid the witness in giving an opinion on the probable 
time at which a contusion has been inflicted. 

A. S. Taylor , Med. Jurisprudence, p. 192. 


ecchymosis (ek-i-mo'sis), w.; pi. ecchymosis 
(-soz). [= F. eccliymosc , < NL. ecchymosis, < 

Gr. tKxbgwiC, < ihxvpbtoOai, shed the blood and 
leave it extra vasatod under the skin, < h, out, 
4* ptv/tog, juice, animal juice, < xlcn> 9 pour: see 
chyme*.] In mod., a livif , black, or yellow spot 
produced by pxtravasatyfl blood. In dermat ol- 
ogy tho word usually devotes an extravasation 
of greator extent than the small spots called 
petcchim. 


M. Tardicu states that lie has seen these subpleural 
ecchymoses in the body of an infant ten months after 
♦loath l A. »S'. Taylor , Med. Jurisprudence, p. 300. 

ecchymotic (ok-i-mot'ik), a. [= F. ecchymo- 
Ugue; as ecchymosis (-mot-) + - ic .] Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of ecchymosis: as, ec- 
chymotic collections. 


Tn purpura hemorrhagica the lesions are usually more 
numerous, more extensive, ecchymotic in character. 

Duhriny, Skin Diseases, plate K. 

Eccl. An abbreviation (a) of Ecclesiastes; (b) 
[1. c.) of ecclesiastical. 
eccle, n. See cckle*. 

Eccles. An abbreviation (a) of Ecclesiastes ; 
(b) [/. c.] of ecclesiastical . 
ecclesia (e-kle'zi-ft), n. ; pi. ecclesia}, ecclesias 
(-o, -iiz). [= F.'eglisc = Pr. gleisa , glieysa , 
gheia = Sp. iglesia = Pg. igreja = It. chicsa 
(also ecclesia ), church, < L. ecclesia , an assem- 
bly of the (Greek) people, LL. (also, as in ML., 
sometimes eclesia) a church, congregation of 
Christians, = Ar. kclisc, kenise — Turk, kilisc = 
Pers. kalisa, kanisa , a church, < Gr. Uk Ayala, an 
assembly of tho people, LGr. an assembly of 
Christians, a church, < ekk7\ijtoc, summoned, < 
tum/tiv, summon, call out, < h, out, 4* sahiv, 
call : see calends .] 1 . An assembly ; tho great 
assembly of the people in certain ancient Greek 
states, as Athens, at which every free citizen 
had a right to vote. 


nrw ,e P eo Pl e la the United States, . . . planted, as tli 
nhi Vu er ,8® dominions, cannot meet in o tioassemhi 
ere ,^ re are n °t exposed to those tumultuous coi 
“ iSy*?* Af ke the raging waves of the sea, which alwa 
agitated the eedesia at Athens. 

J. Adams, Works, IV. 41 


1829 

In ancient Greece and Italy the primitive clan-assembly 
or township-mecting did not grow by aggregation into the 
assembly of the shire, but it developed into the comltia or 
ecclesux, uf the city. J. Fiske , Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 07. 

2. A society for Christian worship ; a church; 
a congregation: the Greek and Latin name, 
sometimes used in English writing with refer- 
ence to the early church, 
ecclesialt (o-kle'zi-al), a. [< ML. ecdesialis , < 
LL. ecclesia , the church : see ecclesia.] Eccle- 
siastical. 

Our ecclcsial and political choices. 

Milton , .Reformation in Eng., 11. 

It is not the part of a King . . . to meddle with Ecclc- 
nal Government. Milton , Kikonoklastes, xiii. 

ecclesian (p-kle'zi-an), n. [< ML. ccclesianus , 
a supporter of the church as against tho civil 
power, also as adj., < LL. ecclesia , tho church: 
see ecclesia.] One who maintains the suprem- 
acy of tho ecclesiastical domination over tho 
civil power. Imp. Diet. 

ecclesiarch (e-klo'zi-ark), n. [= F. ecclesia rqne, 

< LGr. i Khb/aidpxm:, < Gr. hwAyala, an assembly, 
4- dpxog, a leader.] 1. A ruler of tho church ; 
an ecclesiastical magnate. Hailey , I7l!7. — 2. 
In tho Gr. Ch., a sacrist or sacristan ; a church 
officer who has charge of a church and its con- 
tents, and summons the worshipers by semun- 
tron or otherwise. In tho moro important, 
churches tho ecclesiarch formerly had minor 
officials under his authority. 

ecclesiast (e-kle'zi-ast), w. [< ME. ecclesiaste; 
= F. ecclesiaste , < LL. ecclesiast es, < Gr. 
cuaaTtft, in classical Gr. a inomlmr of tho assem- 
bly (ecclesia), < iKh.h]rsn\ s i n\ sit in tho assembly, 
debate as an assembly, lat it call an assembly, 
LGr. summon to church, come into the church, 

< t KsAijaia, an assembly of tho people, LGr. a 
church : see ecclesia. Tho word 1 t^kAya/aart/g is 
usually translated ‘ preacher, ’ but this is an 
imperfect rondoring, being rather an inference) 
from tho verb IkKAifmd^uv in il s later sense, ‘call 
an assembly y (hence, by inference, give it di- 
rections or admonitions), or from tho Hob. word 
of similar import.] 1. An ecclesiastic; one 
who addresses the church or assembly of the 
faithful; a preacher or sacred orator; specifi- 
cally, with the definite article, Coheleth, or tho 
Preacher — that is. Solomon, or the author of 
the book of Ecclesiastes. 

Ur was in chirehe a noble ecclesiaste. 

Chaucer, Gen. I ’ml toC T., 1. 70S. 
Though thrice a thousand years arc past 
Since David's son, the sad and splendid, 

The weary King Eccl c si ant, 

Dpon his awful tablets penned it. 

Thackeray , Vanitas Vanitatnni 

2f. [cap.] Ecclesiasticus. 

Redeth Ecclesiaste of llaterie 

Iteth ware, ye lorries, of lnro trechorio 

Chaucer , Nun a Priest's 1 ale, 1. 507. 

Ecclesiastes (e-kle-zi-as'tez), n. [LL., < Gr. 
’E KKArjataoTJ/g: the title in tho Heptuagint and 
honco in the Vulgate version of the book called 
in Hob. Qohelcth, lit. be who calls together an 
assembly of tho people, the gatherer of the 
people, fern, (in use mase.) part. < gdhal, call, 
call together (otherwise defined ‘ heap togM- 
1116^). Sec ecclesiast.] One of tho hooks of 
the Old Testament, also called the Preacher. 

Ecclesiastes ’h the Greek title in the Neptungmt \eision. 
Unt jrreacher, in its modem signification, is not synony- 
mous with the original. (See the etymology ) The book in 
a dramatic presentation of the frintlessnesK of a life de- 
voted to worldly pleasure or ambition. It purports to he 
a record of the experience and rclleetions of Solomon, to 
whom its authorship is often attributed, lint on this 
point Biblical critics disagree. Often abbreviated Eccl., 
Eccles. 

ecclesiastic (o-kle-zi-as'tik), a. and n. [For- 
merly also eccfesiastick ; < F. ecclesiast i quo = 
Sp. eclesidstico = Pg. ccclcsiastivo = It. ccclesias- 
tico , ecchiesiastico , eccresiastico = Sw. ccklesias- 
tik (cf. G. ccclcsiasUsch = Dan. ekklesiasUsk = 
Sw. ecklcsiastisk ), < L. ecclesiasticus , < Gr. 
otaor/Kitc, of or for the assembly, LGr. and LL. 
of or for the church (as a noun, a church officer, 
an ecclesiastic) (cf. ikkAtich unrip;, a member of 
tho assembly, etc.), < inKAyntaCur, sit in tho as- 
sembly, LGr. summon to church, etc.: see ec- 
clcsia, ecclesiast.] I. a. Ecclesiastical ; specifi- 
cally, pertaining to the ministry or adminis- 
tration of the church. [Now rare.] 

And pulpit, drum ecclesiast ick, 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick. 

S. Untie r, Jludihras, I. i. II 

An ecclesiastic person . . . ought not to go in splendid 
and vain ornaments. Jcr. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), If. 7. 

A church of England man hus a true veneration for the 
scheme established among us of ecclesiast ick government. 

Swift. 


ecclesiastical 

II. n. 1. In early usage, a momber of tho 
orthodox church, as distinguished from Jews, 
pagans, infidels, and heretics. 

I must here observe farther that the name of ecclesias- 
tics was sometimes attributed to all Christians in general. 

llentham. 

2. One holding an office in tho Christian min- 
istry, or otlierwiso officially consecrated to tho 
service of tho church: usually restricted to 
those connected with an opiscopate, and in the 
middlo ages to subordinate officials. 

Among the Roman Catholics, all monks, and, in tho 
Church of Eughiud. tho various dignitaries who perform 
the episcopal functions, art* entitled ecclesiastics. 

Crabb , English Synonymes, p. 3(59. 

From a humble ecclesiastic , he was subsequently pre- 
ferred to the highest dignities of the church. Prescott. 

ecclesiastical (o-klo-zi-as'ti-kal), a. [< eccle- 
siastic 4- -at.] Pertaining or relating to the 
church; cliurchly; not civil or secular: as, ec- 
clesiastical discipline or government ; ecclesias- 
tical affairs, history, or polity; ecclesiastical 
courts. Sometimes abbreviated eccl., cedes. 

There are in men operations, some natural, some ra- 
tional, some supernatural, some politic, some finally ec- 
clesiastical. Hooker, Ecdcs. Polity, i. 10. 

A Bishop, as a Bishop, had never any Ecclesiastical 
Juihdictiou. Selden , Table-Talk, p. 22. 

The Anglo-Saxon sovereigns, acting in the closest union 
with their bishops, made ecclesiastical laws which clothed 
th<! spiritual enactments with coercive authority. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist.., p. 298. 
Ecclesiastical books, ill the early church, hooks allowed 
to he read m church, especially those rend for edillcution 
and for the iimt i action of catechumens, hut not belonging 
in the strictest sense to the canon of Scripture. This name 
W'iir applied to such books as those named ill the sixth of 
the Thirty nine Ai tides of the Church of England, after 
tile canonical hooks of the Old Testament, as “the other 
hooks,” and collected in the King James Bible under the 
heading “Apocrypha." Ecclesiastical calendar. See 
calendar . Ecclesiastical colors, s w color. Ecclesias- 
tical commission. ( a ) A court appointed by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and invested h> her with neatly absolute powers, for 
the purpose of icgulat ing religious opinions, ami punishing 
all uepartiiic fioiii the < hurdi stnmlaids either in doctrine 
or in ritual. It. was subsequently abolished by Parliament. 
(5) A standing commission in England, cieated by Parlia- 
ment in the carl> pnitol the nineteenth century, Invested 
with iniiHirtaut powers for the rclorm of the established 
chinch. Its plans have to he submitted, after due notice 
to persons interested, to the soveieign in council, and ho 
ratified l>> ordeis in council; hut after ratitlcntion and 
due publication they have the same cifect us netB of Par- 
liament.— Ecclesiastical councils, see council, 7.— Ec- 
clesiastical courts, church colli ts in which the canon 
law is administered and ecclesiastical causes are tiled. 
In countries in which the church is established by Jaw the 
decisions of these coints have a binding legal cllect, and 
the eourtB constitute a pint, of the judicial nun hiticry of 
the community; ui other countiics their decisions are 
binding only within the chinch, and enloreed only by 
church discipline. In England there are several ecclesi- 
astical courts. That, ot primary resort is the Consistory 
Court of the diocese, from if appeals go to the Court of 
Andies, mid fioni there to the IThy Council. In tho 
Protestant. Episcopal Church of America the administra- 
tion of discipline of lay members Is wholly in tlie hands 
of the rector, an appeal lying to the bishop. The method 
of proceeding against clergymen in each diocese is deter- 
mined by diocesan canons A bishop is tried by tho House 
of Bishops. In tho Presbyterian Church the ecclesiastical 
coints aie the Session, Presbytery, Synod, and Geneial 
Assembly, the last being the court, of last resort: in the 
UcthoriistChutch trials me had helorc a chinch commit- 
tee, with an appeal to the Coiilcreiicc, in both churches 
there arc* provisions for the constitution of courts fur tin* 
trial of clergymen for false doctrine or immoral conduct. 
In churches of tho Congregational system then* are no 
ecclesiastical courts; the local church is the only tiihunal 
recognized. In the Roman Catholh Church there are 
bishops' courts for the trial of ordinary ihnrch causes, 
the trial of bishops being reserved to the pope; hut the 
methods of procedure (Jitter according to flu* position of 
the church in different countries.- Ecclesiastical epis- 
tles, in the Horn. Cath Ch , letters written by church 
dignitaries ollii hilly, and ennving with them e< eleslastl- 
cal authority, as apostolic epistles written by the Homan 
pontiff in virtue of his npostolh anthoiity, tomrmnda- 
tory epistles (see coimnendatoi y\ dunissory epistles (see 
dimissoru), encyclical cpistbv je encyclw), pastoral epis- 
tles, and epistles of iustniction to piirticulat churches. 

— Ecclesiastical fast. 8 wjusC' - Ecclesiastical his- 
tory, the, history of the chinch Jrom the beginning to the 
present time, including both Did 'lestament and New 
Testament history; more spccifh ally, tin* history ol the 
Christian church, including both its mtmor ami its ex- 
tenor development that, is, its organization and al-o tho 
developments itsdo. tr mal beliefs. - Ecclesia stical law, 
the law ot the cliun h as administered in tlietci lcsiastical 
emu ts; in a more general sense, cspci uilly m those coun- 
tries where there Is no (hnrch establishment, t lie whole 
body of the law relating to religion or religious institu- 
tions as ndministeied in the civil courts - Ecclesiastical 
mode, see Ecclesiastical moon, or calendar 

moon . n fictitious mouth used in determining the date 
of Easter. It is made purposely to depart from the natural 
month, to avoid the possibility of a coincidence of Easter 
with the Jew ish Passover - Ecclesiastical notary* ' See 
notary. - Eccleslastlcalpolity, the principles uml laws 
of church govt ruiuciit.— Ecclesiastical statet, the body 

of the ( lergj 

A king ... In whose time also began that great altera- 

•tion in the state ecclesiastical. 

Paeon , Advancement ot Learning, il. 13L 
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ecclesiastically (e-kle-zi-as'ti-kal-i), adv. By 
the church ; as regards the constitution, laws, 
doctrines, etc., of the church. 

It is both naturally and eedesmstinally good. 

Jer. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, ill. 5. 

ecclesiasticism (e-kle-zi-as'ti-sizm), n. [< ec- 
clesiastic + -ism,] Strong adherence to the 
principles and organization of the church, or 
to ecclesiastical observances, privileges, etc.; 
devotion to the interests of the church and the 
extension of its influence in its external rela- 
tions. 

My religious convictions and views have remained free 
from any tincture of eccledast icism. Westminster Her. 

JMiseyites ami ritualists, aiming to reinforce ere/estash 
ctsm, betray a decided leaning towards archaic print, as 
well us ai clinic ornaments. 

U. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 107. 

Ethical forces for all the reforms of society are stored 
in the Christian church, but the batter.* in insulated by 
ea ilesiaslirism. JN.A Jit »\, CXLI. 240. 

Ecclesiasticus (o-klo-zi-as'ti-kiiK), w. [LL., 
pro]), adj., of or belonging to the church: see 
ecclesiastic.] The name in the Latin version 
of the Bible, and the alternative name in the 
English Apocrypha, of the book called in the 
Hejituagint “The Wisdom of Jesus, the Hon 
of Hirach,” included in the canon of the Old 
Testament by the Kotnun Catholic and. Greek 
churches, hut regarded as apocryphal by Jews 
ami Protest ants, though occasionally read in 
the Anglican Church. In form It resembles the Hook 
of l'rovcibs It is supposed to have been originally com- 
piled m Hebrew oi Araiueati about ISO M. <\, and truus- 
iated into (Ircck about UMI a. Abbreviated Karim. 

ecclesiography (e-kle-zi-og'ra-fi), n. [< LGr. 
issAt/ant, tlie church, + Gr. -) paipia, < ypdijn tv, 
write. ) The history of churches, their locality, 
doct riues, polity, and condition. The Congrega- 
tional tst, July 2, 1H7H. 

ecclesiological (e-kle n zi-o-1 oj 'i-kal), a. [< cc- 
clcstologji 4- -hull,] Of or pertaining to eccle- 
siology ; treating of ecclesiology. 

('oloHsians is ehristologieal, and represents Thrist as the 
true plcronm or plenitude ot the (Jodlieud, the totality of 
divine attributes ami powers; Ephesians is eneJesioloyteat , 
and exhibits the ideal church us the body of Christ, as the 
reflected pleroma oi Christ, “the fulness of Him who tl 11- 
eth all in all. ' Sc ha]). Hist. Christ. Church, I. $90. 

Mr. Ihitler candidly admits that in ecelesiological and 
ritual knowledge lie started with but a scanty outfit. 

Edinburgh /few., (’LX II I. 27. 

ecclesiologist (e-kle-zi-ol'o-pist), n. [< ecclesi- 
ology 4- -ist . J One versed in ecclesiology; an 
expounder of ecclesiology. 

For the eretrsiolngist nroper there is a prodigious bul - 
ducrliinn, mid a grand display of metal work behind the 
high ivltnr. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 282. 

ecclesiology (e-kle-zi-ol'o-ji), n. [< LGr. Uk‘a?/- 
(wi, the church, + Gr. -/oyta, < At)uv, speak: see 
- ology .] 1. The science of the church as an 

organized society, and of whatever relates to 
its outward expression or manifestation. 

(Miristology naturally precedes eeelesiology in tile order 
of the system, as Christ precedes tlie church. 

Sr hall. Hist. Christ. Church, I. § 9(5. 

It will furnish future writers in the history and eerie- 
niology of Ireland with a most valuable storehouse of in- 
formation. Athenanun. 

2. The science of church architecture and dec- 
oration. It treats of all the details of church furniture, 
ornament, etc., mid their symbolism, and is cultivated 
especially by the High Church party in the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Eastern Krrlr nioloyy may he divided into two grand 
branches, lJyzuutiue and Armenian. 

./. M. Neale, Eastern Church, I 1(59. 

eccles-tree (ek'lz-tru), w. A dialectal variant 
of axlctrcc. [Prov. Eng.] 

EcclllS. An abbreviation of Ecclesiastic us. 
eccopet (ek'o-po), n t , [NL., < Gr. lummy, a cut- 
ting out, an incision, < hsti&imtv, cut out, < is, 
out, 4* Ktmmv , cut.] In sttrg., the act of cut- 
ting out ; excision; specifically, a perpendicu- 
lar division of the cranium by a cutting instru- 
ment. 

eccoprotict (ek-o-prot'ik), a. and n. [< NL. 
trenproheus, < Gr. < KsoTrpuirthdg, < tmionpovv (only 
in pass.), clear of dung, < th, out, 4- Kdir/iof, 
dung.] 1. a. Having the quality of promoting 
alvine discharges; laxative; loosening; gently 
cathartic. 

II. //. A medicine which purges gently, or 
which tends to promote evacuations by stool; 
a laxative. 

Eccremocarpus (ok''re-mo-kar'pus), w. [NL., 
< Gr. issfK ftt/c, hanging from or upon (< tsspf- 
imathu, hang from), 4* supnog, fruit.] A genus 
of climbing shrubs, natural order Bignonia- 


cccc, containing three species, natives of South 
America. They have twiee-pinnatiseet leaves with small 
membranaceous leaflets, and green or yellow five-lobed 
flowers. E. scatter is cultivated as an ornamental creeper. 

eccrinology (ck-ri-nol'o-ji), n. [Irreg. < Gr. 
iKKfuveiv , separate (< ik, out, + aptveiv , separate), 
4- - Aoyia , < M)hv 9 speak: see -ology. J That 
branch of physiology which relates to the se- 
cretions and the act of secretion. 

eccrisist (ek'ri-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. boipimg, sep- 
aration, < isKpirog, separated, < hmpivuv , choose 
out, separate, < U, out, 4- Kpivrtv , separate: see 
crisis.] In med . : (a) The expulsion or excretion 
of any waste products or products of disease. 
(It) The excreted products themselves. 

©ccritict (e-krit'ik), n. [< Gr. hacpmudg , se- 
cretive, < imcpirog, secreted, separated : see rari- 
sis.] A medicine that promotes excretion ; an 
eliminative. 

eccyesis (ek-si-6'sis), w. [NL., < Gr. as if */*- 
afojoig, < ishvtiv , bring forth, put forth as leaves, 
< hi, forth, 4* Kvtir, be pregnant.] Extra-utor- 
ine gestation, or the development of tlie fetus 
outside of the cavity of the uterus, as in a Fal- 
lopian tube, an ovary, or the abdominal cavity, 
eccylioste (ek-sil-i-o'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. hatv- 
'/. ieattat , be unrolled (develop) (< ik, out, 4- Kv'Atttv, 
roll up: see cylinder), 4- -os is.] In pathol., a 
disease or disturbance of development; a dis- 
order resulting from the process of develop- 
ment. 

eederon (ek'do-ron), n. [NL., < Gr. is, out, 4* 
Mpor, skin.] An outer layer of integument, as 
the epithelial layer of mucous membrane, or 
the epidermal layer of the skin : distinguished 
from enderon, the deeper layer. 

ecderonic (ek-do-ron'ik), a. [< eederon 4- -ic. ] 
Of or pertaining to the eederon ; epidermal or 
epithelial. 

Teeth in Mollusca and Atmulosa arc always ecderonic , 
cutieuhir, or epithelial structures. 

Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 80 . 

eedysis (ak'di-sis)j n. [NL., < Gr. Pktivag, a 
getting out, < ihtiwtv, get out of, strip off, < U, 
out, 4- Jei tv, get into, enter.] The act of put- 
ting off, coming out of, or emerging; the act 
of shedding. or casting an outer coat or integu- 
ment, as in the ease of serpents and certain in- 
sects, or the feathers of birds; tlio molt: op- 
posed to endysis. 

eegonine (ck'go-nin), n. [< Or. Puyovog, born 
(as a noun, a child) (< is, out of, 4- - yov/tg , born: 
see -gony), 4- -ine*.] In client., a base obtained 
from cocaine by tin* action of hydrochloric acid. 
It. is soluble in water. 

6chancrure (F. pron. a-shon-kriir'), n. [F., a 
hollowing out, scallop, slope, < cchancrer , cut 
sloping, lit. cut crabwise, \ d-, < L. cx, out, 4- 
chanere, < L. cancer, a crab: see cancer.] In 
anat. and zoiil., a notch, nick, or indentation, 
as on the edge or surface of a part; an einar- 
gi nation ; a shallow fissure. It is more than a 
more depression, and less than a furcation or 
f or fi cation. 


ment, company, or other body occupies a posi- 
tion parallel to, but not in the same alinement 
with, that in front, thus presenting the appear- 
ance of steps, and capable of being formed into 
one line by moving each of the less advanced 
divisions, etc., forward until they all aline. 

Troops so disposed are said to he in eehelon. A fleet 1 b 
said to be in eehelon when it presents a wedge-form to the 
enemy, so that the bow-guns and broadsides of the sev- 
eral Bnips can defend one another. 

The heators moved in echelon by the hill-top aB well as 
they could. W\ II. Harnett, Diary in India, II. Hitt 

The friends were standing where the Catskill hills lay 
before them in echelon towards the river, the ridges lap- 
ping over each other and receding in the distance. 

C. D . Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 64. 

echelon (esh'e-lon), v. t. [< echelon, w.] To 
form in echelon. 

The Russian army of the Lnm in the end of July was 
echeloned along the road to Rustchuk, waiting for the 
word to surround that fortress. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of somo Continents, p. 128. 

echelon-lens (esh'e-lon-lcnz), n. A compound 
lens used for lighthouses, having a series of con- 
centric annular lenses arranged round a central 
lens, so that all have a common focus. 

echeneidan (ek-e-ne'i-dan), n. A fish of the 
family Echencididw. Sir J. Bichardson. 

echeneidid (ek-o-ne'i-did), n. A fish of the 
family Echencididiv. 

Echeneidid® (ek^o-ne-id'i-de), n. pi [NL., < 
Echcncis (-id-) 4- -ida\] A family of teleoceplia- 
lous fishes, representing the suborder Discoce- 
phali, and typified by the genus Echcncis. The 
body is elongated, broad m front, and tapering to the eau- 
da) tin ; the head is flat, horizontal above, ami surmounted 
by an oval disk. 'This disk is composed of numerous (10 to 
27) transverse bars, neetliuited behind, and divided into 
pairs by a median longitudinal leathery partition, and 
la surrounded by a leathery margin. This formation is 
homologous with a set of dorsal spines, and is in fact au 
extremely mod it) ml dorsal tin. A normal dorsal is devel- 
oped on the hinder part of the body, lyid the anal nearly 
corresponds to it. The ventrals are thoracic in position, 
and have 6 rays, and a slender spine closely attached to 
the adjoining ray. Hy means ot the disk, acting us a 
sucker, these Ashes attach themselves to other animals. 
They are known to sabots ami flshernieu as suckers or 
suckinipjishes. About a dozen species are known ; the 
most common are Eehencts nuucrates and He mom remo- 
ra. Also Erhcnidw, Keheneidini. See pilot -Jtsh, remora. 

Echeneidini (ck-e-ne-i-dl'ni), n. pi. [NL., < 
Echcncis (-id-) + -ini.] Same as Echeneididcc. 
Bonajmrte, 1837. 

echeneidoid (ek-e-ue'i-doid), a. and n. I. a. 
Pertaining to or having the characters of the 
Echcneidida 1 . 

II. n : A fish of the family Echeneididcc. 

Echeneis (ek-e-ne'is), n. [L., < Gr. rxrvyig 
(-(f)-), the remora, supposod to have the power 
of holding ships baf'k, proj>. adj., ship-holding, 
< P yur, hold, 4* voy*M: L. warn, a ship.] The 
typical genus of R ^ ,,n famil y Echcneidida \ hav- 
ing on the top f yjj,* head a large, flat, lami- 



Schauguette (F. pron. a-sho-get'), n. [F., a 
watch-turret, < OF. cschanguctte, eschalgnette, 
oldest form eschargaitc (ML. reflex, scaragu - 
ayta), orig. a company on guard, then a single 
sentinel, then a sentry-box, watch-turret, (cf. 
Walloon 8carwaiter , be on the watch), < OHO. 
# skarwahta, MUG. scharwa te (G. scharwaehe), < 
OHG. skara , MUG. G. schar , a company, a di- 
vision or detail of an army, a crowd, 4* *wahta, 
MIIG. wa elite, G. teach t, a watch, > OF. waite, 
guaite, E. wait: see wait.] A bartizan. 

©Che 1 !, (i. and pron. A Middle English form of 
each. 

6che-t, v. t. An obsolete form of eke. 

eche 8 t, ti. A Middle English form of ache 1 . 

eche 4 t, a. [ME., earlier ccc, < AS. ere, everlast- 
ing, eternal ; cf. OS. ewig = OFries. ewich, ewig 
= 1). eeuwig = OlIG. ewic, MIIG. ewie, ewee , G. 
ewig = Dan. Sw. mV/, everlasting, eternal, < 
OHG. ewa, etc., = Goth, anrs, an age, eternity: 
see ay 1 , age, ctern.] Everlasting; eternal. 

Than ilke song that ever is echo. 

Owl ami Kiyhtingale, 1. 742, 

In helle hco sehulle fovherne 
On eche sorynosse. 

Old Eng. Miscellany (ed. Morris), p. 72. 

echelon (esh'e-lon), n. [( F. echelon (= Sp. cs- 
calon), a round of a ladder, a step, stepping- 
stone, echelon, < Mode, OF. eschclle = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. eseala = It. scale, < L. sea la, a ladder: see 
scale*.] A step-like arrangement or order; 
specifically, a military disposition of troops of 
such a nature that each division, brigade, regi- 


Sucking-fish ( F. chains remora). 

nated disk or sucker, composed of numerous 
transverse plates set obliquely upward and 
backward, forming an adhesive surface by 
which the fish attaches itself to various objects, 
as a larger fish, a ship’s bottom, etc. The type is 
the common remora or sneking-llsli, E. nanct airs, liy 
Borne it is extended to include nil the species of the fam- 
ily, and by others restricted to elongated slender species 
with numerous plates to the Bucket s, like E. naucrates. 

echenm (e-ko'um), n.; pi. echea (-«). [L. echea, 
< Gr. r/A'e/a, pi. of i/xriov, a kind of loud kettle- 
drum or gong, < tjxog, vx'iu a sound, esp. a loud 
sound, roar, i/pv, sound, ring: see echo.] In 
arch., oiio of the sonorous bell-shaped vases of 
bronze or clay which the ancients are said to 
liavo introduced in the construction of their 
theaters to give greater power to the voices of 
the actors. Hee acoustic vessel, under acoustic . 
Echeveria (ecb-e-ve'ri-fi), w. [NL., named af- 
ter Echeeeri, a botanic artist.] A genus of suc- 
culent, plants, natural order Crassmacecc, chiefly 
natives of Mexico. It is now included in the 
genus Cotyledon. 

echi&Ster (ek-i-as't^r), n. [NL., prop, echinas- 
tei' (which is used in another application : seo 
Echinaster ), < Gr. rxivog, hedgehog, 4* aarijp, a 
star.] 1. A kind of stellate sponge-spicule. 
Sodas.— 2. [cap.] A genus or coleopterous 
insects. Erichson. 

Echidna (e-kid'nk), n. [NL., < L. echidna, < Gr. 
an adder,’ viper, < an adder, viper: 
see Echis.] 1 . In ienth., a genus of anguilliform 
fishes : generally accounted a synonym of Mura- 
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na. Forster, 1778. [Not in use.] —2. In kernel, 
a genus of reptiles : used by Wagler and others 
for the genus of vipers ( Viperidm) called Bitis by 
Gray and Cope. Merrem , 1820. [Not in use.] 

3. bn mammal . : (a) The typical genus of the 

family Echidnidw, containing the aculeated ant- 
eater or spiny ant-eater of Australia and Tas- 
mania, E. hystrix or aeuleata, and another spe- 
cies, E. lawesi of New Guinea, together with a 
fossil one, E. owcni. They have fi toes on each foot ; 
the snout is straight and moderately developed. Tachy- 
nlossux is the same, and is the name properly to be used 
for this genus according to zoological rules of nomen- 
clature, the uaino Echidna having been preoccupied in 
another sense, though it has most currency in this souse. 
Set; Acanthogloxxux, ant-eater. Currier, 1797. (b) [I, c.] 

A species of the genus Echidna or family Echid- 
ni(l(V. The echidna rose in hi os a large hedgehog, except- 
ing that the spines are much longer, and the snout is long 
and slender, with a small aperture at the end for the pro- 
trusion of the Jong, flexible, worm-like tongue. The ani- 
mal is nocturnal, fossorial, and insectivorous, and catches 
insects with its long, sticky tongue, whence it is known as 
the porcupine ant-eater. The echidna is closely related to 
the ornifchorhynchus, or duck-billed platypus, and, like it, 
is oviparous. 

4. A genus of eehinoderms. J)e Blainmlle , 1830. 

Echldnse (e-kid'ne), n. pi. [NL., pi. of echidna , 
< L. echidna , an adder, viper: see Echidna.'] A 
group of bombyeid moths. Hiihncr , 1816. 

Echidnida (e-kid'ni-de), n. pi. [NL., < Echid- 
na + -idee.'] The family of monotrematous or- 
nitkodelphian or prototherian mammals con- 
stituted by the genera Echidna (or Tachipjlos - 
sm) and Zaylossus (or Acanthoyloxsus), * They 
have, in addition to the ordinal and superordinal cliarac- 
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tera which they share with Orn it h orh y nch id<r, convoluted 
cerebral hemispheres, perforated acetabulum, as in birds, 
the facial region of the skull produced into a long, slen- 
der rostrum with the nostrils at. its end, styliform mandib- 
ular rami, vermiform protrusilo tongue, no true teeth, 
feet not webbed, but furnished witli long claws, ami no 
tibial spur. The family is properly called Tachyyhmida’. 

Echidnina (ok-id-m'nji). n. pi. [NL., < Echid- 
na + -ina~.) A group of mammals represented 
by Echidna. Bonaparte, 1837. 
ecnidnine (e-kid 'nin), n. [< L. echidna , viper, 
4* -ine**.] Serpent-poison ; the secretion from 
the poison-glands of the viper and other ser- 
pents. Eohidnine is a clear, viscid, neutral, yellowish 
fluid, containing albumin, mucus, fatty matter, a yellow 
coloring principle, and, among its salts, phosphates and 
chlorids. Associated with the albumin is a peculiar ni- 
trogenous body, to which the name echidmnc is more 
particularly applied. The poison-hag of a viper seldom 
contains more than 2 grains of the poisonous liquid ; a J 0 
of a grain is sufficient to kill a small bird. 

Echimyidse (ek-i-mi'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Echi - 

mys 4- -idw.'] A family of hystri com orphic ro- 
dents, taking name from the genus Echimys. 
Also Echinomyidw. 

Echimyin® (e-ki-mi-I'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Echi- 
mys 4* -inns.] A subfamily of hystricom orphic 
rodents, of the family Ociodon tidw, related to 
the porcupines ; the hedgehog-rats. It is a large 
group of numerous genera, differing much in external 
form and aspect. The African grouml-pig, Aulacodus 
swi nderianm , belongs to this subfamily, as do the West 
Indian genera Capromyx and Playiodon. (Sec cut under 
Aulacodus .) All the rest of the genera arc South Amer- 
ican Of tneBe the coypou, Myopotamux cnypux, is the 
best-known form, though not a typical one. (See cut 
under coypou.) The most representative genera arc Echi- 
tnys and Lonoke rex, or the spiny rats proper, of which there 
are a dozen or more species, having prickles in the fur. 
Cercomys , Dactylomyx , and Mexomyx arc other examples 
without spines. Carterodon is a fossil genus from the hone- 
caves of Brazil. Also written Echimyina, Eehimyna , Eehi- 
tnydina, and, more correctly, Echinomyinae. 

Eehimyna (ek-i-mi'nji), n. pi. [NL., < Echimys 
4- -(j)ftrt.] game as EcMmyinm. 

Echimys (e-ki'mis), n. [NL., contr. of Echi- 
no my 8, lit. i hedge-rat 1 (so called from the fact 
that the pelage is bristly or mixed with flattened 
spines), < Gr. a hedgehog, 4- yv<; = E. 

mouse.] The typical genus of the subfamily 
Echimyince ; the spiny rats proper. All the species 
we South American ; E. cayennenxix is the best-known. 
•Geoffroy, 1800. Also written Echymys, and properly Echi- 
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echint, «. [ME. , < L. echinus : s co echinus.] A 
sea-hedgehog; a sea-urchin. 

Men . . . knowen whiclio stromles hahouiiden most of 
tendre flashes or of sluirpo flashes that hygten cchynnyx 
Chaucer , Boethius, p. 82. 

Echinacea (ek-i-na'se-ii), n. [NL. (so called on 
account of the lougspineseent bracts of the 
columnar receptacle), < Ur. tx'^og, a hedgehog, 
4- - acca .] A genus of coarse composite plants 
of tlie prairies of North America, allied to Jiud- 
heelcia , but with long rose-colored rays and 
prickly-pointed chaff. There are two species, which 
are occasionally cultivated. Their thick black roots have 
a pungent taste, mid are used m popular medicine under 
tin; name of blttck-xampMw 

Echinarachnius (e-kl-na-rak'ni-us), w. [NL. 
(Leske, 17781, < Gr. i x tV( K, a hedgehog, sea- 
urchin, 4- iip/ixvrj, a spider.] A genus of flat, ir- 
regular petalostichous sea-urchins, of the fam- 
ily Melhtidw (or Ecutclluhv), with no perfora- 
tions or lunulos. E. parma , of this Pacific and Atlan- 
tic coasts of the United States, Jk known as the xand-dollar 
or cake-urchin. E. cxccntncus is the common cake-urchin 
of the Pacific coast. Sec cut under cake-urchin. 

Echinaster (ek-i-mis'ter), n. [NL., < Gr. 
a hedgehog, sea-urchin, 4- aart/p, a star.] A 
genus of starlishes, of the family So lastruUv. 
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E. xepoxitux is an example. E. xcnfnx is n West Indian 
species, extending northward on the Atlantic coast ot the 
United States, having the spines sh< atlied in membrane 
and occurring only at the angles of the calcareous plates 
of the upper surface. Crihe/ln is a synonym 

Echinasterid® (e-kl-nas-ter'i-do), v. j>1. [NL., 
< Echinaster 4- -ida>.] A family of starflshos 
with two rows of tube-feet, a skeletal frame of 
lengthened ossicles, and spines on those of tho 
dorsal surface: a synonym of Solastrabr. 

echinate ('ek'i-nnt), a. [< L. cchnmtus, set with 
prickles, prickly, < echin us, a hedgehog: see echi- 
nus .] Spiny, like a hedgehog; bristling with 
sharp points ; bristly. An echinate surface is one thick 
ly covered witli sharp elevations like spines bristling, and 
is to be distinguished from a muncatc xurfaee, In which 
the elevations are scattered, lower, and not so acute. 

echinated (ek'i-na-ted), a. [< echinate 4- -ed‘ 2 .\ 
Kenderod prickly or bristly. 

Fibre echinated by laterally projecting spicules. 

Lendenfeld. 

Echini (e-kl'ni), n. pi. [L., pi. of echinus , a 
hedgehog, sea-urchin : so a echinus.] 1. In Cu- 
vier’s system of classification, the second fam- 
ily of pedicellate ecliinoderms, containing the 
sea-urchins: equivalent to several modern fam- 
ilies, or to the whole of the order or class Ecfu~ 
noidea. — 2. [he.] Plural of echinus. 

echinid (ek'i-nid), n. One of tho Echinida \ 

Echinida ( e-kill 'i -da), n. pi. Hame as Echimdce. 

Echinid® (e-kin 'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Echinus 
+ -i da'.] A family of regular desrnostichous or 
endocyclic sea-urchins, of the order Endoryelica 
and class Echinoidea , having a thin round shell 


echinococcus 

with broad ambulacral spaces bearing tuber- 
cles and spines, the latter mostly short and 
pyriform, and oral branchi® ; the typical sea- 
urchins or sea-eggs. The genera are numerous, 
such as Echinus , Echinothrix , Toxtvpneustes, etc. 
OChinidan (e-kin # i-dan), «. A sea-urchin ; one 
of tho Echinid a\ 

echiniform (e-ki'ni-ffirm), a. Ill entom., same 
as cchinoid . 

Echiniscus (ek-i-nis'kus), n. [NL., < Gr. ix<- 
voc , a hedgehog, 4- -/uxor, dim. suffix.] A ge- 
nus of bear-animalcules or wator-baarR, of the 
family Macrobiotidw : a synonym is Emydium. 
E. Iwllermanni is an example, 
echinital (o-kin'i-tal), a. [< cchinite 4- -«/.] 
Pertaining to an eeliinite or fossil sea-urchin, 
echinito (e-kl'nlt), u. {< Gr. a hedge- 

hog, sea-urchin, 4- E. -?7e‘A] A fossil sea-urchin. 
Echinitcs are found in all fossllifcrous strata, 
but are most ahundunt and best presei v«d in 
the t’hulk. The term is an iiuleflnite one, 
tliese fossils being ot various genera, us Co- 
niocidarix, Echinothnria, etc. The Puleozole 
ecliinites form an order Paltvchihoidca , roprt*- 
sentod by such genera as Patrvchinux { Eoci- 
darix, etc. See eut under Echi not huriidrv. 

Echinobothria (o-kl-no-both'ri-ji), n. 
pi. [NL. (liudolphi),’pl. of Echino - 
bothrium.] A group named for the 
cost oid worms. See Echinoholhrimn . 
Echinobothrium (e - kl - no - both ' ri - 
uni), n. [NL., < Gr. fyvvof, a hodgo- 
hog, 4- fioOinov, dim. of (htyme, a pit., 
trench.] A genus of cestoid worms, 
or tapeworms, of the family JHpliylli- 
dir, having on the head two fossettes 
with hooks. The separated proglottides 
continue to live and grow for some time in- 
dependently. E. minim urn and E. typus are 
examples. Also Echtneibothmun. 

Echinobrissid® (e-ki-np-bris'i-dd), n. 
pi. [NL., < Echinobnssiis 4- -ida\] 

A family of irregular sea-urchins, 
typified by the genus Eclnnolmssus, iichtno- 
EcninobrisBUS (o-ki-np-bris'us ), , n. bot ,yp"i m 
[NL., prop. * Erhiuobryssus, < Gr. i x L ~ 
vo£, a hedgehog, sea-urclnn, + fi/waa of, a kind 
of sea-urchin. J The typical gonus of the fam- 
ily Echmobrissida'. 

EchinocactusCe-ki-np-kak'tus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
*X n '°£i hedgehog, 

4- kuktuc , cactus.] 

A genus of cactace- 
ous plants, globose 
or oval, and some- 
times gigantic, 
strongly ribbed, or 
with tubercles in 
vertical or spiral 
rows. They are aimed 
with ('lusters of slant 
Spines, at the base of 
which, upon the younger 
parts of the plant, are 
homt the large and kchuwcactus virtdescens 

slinwv (lowers. Ovei 200 

species have hcoii described, mostly Mexican, with aeon* 
snlerahle number within the limits of the United States. 
Echinocardium (e-ki-np-kar'di-um), n. [NL., 
< Gr. / j/i'o(, a hedgehog, 4- naptYia = E. heart. } 
A genus of s])atangoid 
scni-archins, or heart-ur- 
el»ins,of the family Spa- 
tan (jt d<e. E. cor datum 

occurs on both coasts 
of the Atlantic. Leske , 
1778. Also called Atn- 
fdndotus. 

ecbinochrome (e-krno- 
krom), //. [< Gr. / x n ’ n Ct 

a hetlgehog, sea-urchin, 
4- x( H,> P a t color.] Hoothe 

/ ( htnonxrdium lordatum ^ "tract 




I)r. C. A. Mac VI unn describes the spectroscopic or chemi- 
cal characters of the blood of vai ions worms and uiollusks 
One of the most Interesting pigments which lie has de- 
tected is that w hhh lie cills ecbinochrome, . . . obtained 
from tin* perivisceral cavity of Strongyloeentrotus lividiis 
Jour. liny. M terns. Sim’ , 2d sel'., VI. i. 4H 

echinococci, n. Plural of echinococcus. 

Echinococcifer (e-ki-iip-kok'si-ler), w. [NL., < 
echinococcus 4- h.fcrre = E. hear *. ) A genuM of 
tapeworms, in which, in the hydatid state, the 
taenia-heads bud in special lirood-capsules in 
such a wny that their invagination is turned 
toward the lumen of the vesicle, as in the 
echinococcus of Tamm echinococcus. Claus. 

echinOCOCCUS (e-ki-np-kok'us), n . : pi. echino- 
cocci (-si). [NL., < Gr. a nedgehog, 4- 

hbKKoc, a berry: see coccus.] Ttrnia echinococ- 
cus in its larval (scolex) stage, which forms 
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the so-called hydatids occurring in the liver, 
brain, etc., of man and other animals; the 
hydatid form of the wandered scolox of Tania 
echinococcus , having deutoscolices or daughter- 
cysts formed by gemmation. This hydatid is that 
of the tapeworm of the dog, having several taenia-heads 
in tiie cyst; it may oerur in man, commonly in the liver, 
giving rise to very serious disease. The word was origi- 
nally a genus name, given by Rudolph! before the relation- 
ship to Tamia was known ; it is now used os the name of 
the larval stage of tin 1 tapeworm whose specific name is 
the same. Hue cut under Tamui. 

In Echinococcus the structure of the cystic worm is 
. . . complicated h\ its proliferation, the result of which 
is the formation of many bladder-worms, inclosed one 
within the other, and contained in a strong laminated sac 
or cyst, apparently of a ehitinous nature, secreted by the 
parusite. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 1KU. 

Echinoconidae (e-ki-no-kon'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Echinoconus 4* -ifta:.] A family of fossil reg- 
ular sea-urchins. 

Echinoconus (e-ki-no-ko'nus), ii, [NL., < Gr. 
a hedgehog, 4* utivog, a cone: sec rone.] 
The typical genus of Echinoconidw. Urcyn. 

EchillOCOridse (o-ki-no-kor'i-de), w. pi, [NL., 

< Eehtnocorus 4- -nltc . J A family of irregular 
sea-urchins, ehielly oft lie ( ’retaeeous formation. 

Echinocorus (ek-i-nok'o-riiK), v. [NL., < (Jr. 
*X~ ,V0 U a hedgehog, sea-urehin, 4- (?) ko pig, a 
bug.] The typical genus of Echmocoridw . 
Schrotcr. 

Echinocrepis (e-ki-no-kre'pis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
iX LV °C» a hedgehog, sea-urchin, + sprfmg, a hoot.] 
A genus of Hpntungoid sea-urchins, or heart- 
urchins, of the family Sftatungida of a trian- 
gular form, with the anal system on tho lower 
or actinal surface. E. euneata is a deep-sea 
form of southern seas. Agassiz, 1879. 

Echinocystis (o-kl-no-sis'tis), n. [NL., < Or. 
t’Xivor, a hedgehog, 4- nbnrig, a bladder: see cyst.] 
A cucurbit acooiiH genus of plants of the eastern 
United Staton, of a singlo annual species, E. 
lobata. It has numerous white flowers, and an oval, 
prickly fruit, which becomes dry and bladdery, and opens 
at the top for tbt! discharge of the seeds. It is frequently 
cultivated for ornament, and is known asth a wild balsam- 
apple. liy some authorities the genus is extended to in- 
clude Meant rlnza and wilier western and Mexican species. 

Echinoderes (ek-i-nod'e-rez), n. [NL., < Gr. 
i%t rot;, a liodgohog, 4- cV/a/, nock.] A singu- 
lar gcuus of minute worm-like animals of un- 
certain "position, supposed to ho intormodiato 
in some respects between tho wheel-animal- 
cules ami tho crustaceans. The rounded head is 
furnished with leeurvud hooks and is succeeded by lo 
or 11 distinct segments, the lust of which is bifurcated; 



I.ihtnoiirrc\ tiujarUim, grtMtl) enlarged. 


the segments bear paired setm ; there are no limbs, and 
the nervous system appears to lie represented by a sin- 
gle cephalic ganglion; and »*><• spots are present. It is the 
typical genus of the funiih Echuusteriatv. E. dujardmi 
is an example It n small murine worm, scarcely half 
a millimeter long, with a distinct letvuetilc head, caudal 
seta*, and ten rings of seta* along the bodj, giving an up* 
nearanee of segmentation 

Echinoderidae (c-kl-no-dor'i-de), v. pi, [NL., 
< Echntodars 4- -ida\] A family of animal- 
cules, by Homo considoml rtdatod to tho roti- 
fers, based upon the genus Ecltimidcrcs. It is 
often located with the gnstrotrichous worms. 

Echinnderitltr , which Pujurdln and flreef regarded as 
connecting links between Vermes and Arthropod a. 

Claus, Zoology (trails.), I. 404. 

echinoderm (o-ki'no-ddrm), a. and n, [< Echi- 
noderma.] I. a. Ilaviug a prickly covering; 
echinodentmtous. 

H. w. Any one of tho Echinodermata, 

All reh inode r ms have a calcareous skeleton, and many 
are provided with movable spines. A characteristic ap- 

{ uiratus of vessels, termed the imihuluoral or water-vnseu- 
ar system, is present. It Is com postal of a ring round the 
phurnvx, from whii Ii proceed a number of radiating ca- 
nals, commonly giving off cieeal appendages (Pollan vesi- 
cles), as well as brain lies which enter the retractile tube- 
feet, often furnished with a terminal disk or sucker, which 
with the spines me the organs of locomotion. The niadre- 
porie canal connects the pharyngeal ring with the exte- 
rior. l % ascoe , Zobl.Cluss., p. 40. 

Echinoderma (o-ki-no-der'mji), n. pi, [NL. : 
hoc Echinodermata.'] Same as Echinodermata. 
Owen. 

echinodermal (o-ki-no-der'mal), a. [< echino- 
derm 4- - at .] Same as echinodermatous. 

The harder, spine clad or echinodermal species perplex 
the most, patient and persevering dissector by the extreme 
complexity and diversity of their constituent parts. 

Owen, Anat., x. 
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Echlnodermaria (e-lri*n5-d6r-ma'ri-a), a. pi. 
[NL., as Echinoderma 4** - aria .] A group of 
cchinodcrms. l)e Blainville, 1830. 
Echinodermata (e-ki-no-d6r'ma-ttt), n. pi. 
[NL., nout. pi. or cchinoaermatus : see echino- 
derma to us.'] A phylum or subkingdom of meta- 
zoic animals; the cchinoderms. They represent 
one of the most distinct types of the animal kingdom, 
agreeing with codeiiterates in having a radiate or actino- 
meric arrangement of parts, usually pentamerous or by 
lives or tens, a digestive canal, a water-vascular or amliu* 
laeral apparatus, a true blood-vascular system, and the In- 
tegument indurated by calcareous deposits, as either gran- 
ules, spicules, or hard plates forming a shell. The ali- 
mentary canal is distinct from the general body-cavity: 
there is a dcuterostomatous oral orifice or mouth, and 
usually an untis. The sexes are mostly distinct. The spe- 
cies undergo metamorphosis ; the free-swimming ciliated 
embryo is known as a platens, in some cases as an echi- 
nopiedium (see cut under echino^mdium ) ; the adult form 
is usually assumed by a complicated kind of secondary 
development from the larval form, which Is mostly bilat- 
eral. Tho Echinodermata were so named by Kloin fu 1784, 
and In Cuvier's system were the first elasB of his Jladiata ; 
they are still sometimes reduced to a class with the Ctrlen- 
terata. As a Bubkingdom they arc divisible into four 
classes: Gcinoidea, Echinoidea , Astnroidea , and Holothu- 
rioidca, or the crinoids, sea-urchins, starfishes, and sea- 
cucumbers. As a class they are sometimes divided direct- 
ly Into seven orders : Echinoidea (sea-urchins), Asteroidea 
(starfishes), Ophiuroidea (sand-stars and brittle-stars), 
C rim ride a (feather stars), Cyst vide a (extinct), Jilastoidca 
(extinct), and I/otothimoidea (sea-cucumbers). All are 
marine. Also Echinoderma. 

The organization of the Echinodermata does In fact up- 
pear so different from that of tho eudenterates, and seems 
to belong to a so much higher grade of development, that 
the combination ot the two groups os ltadiata is inadmis- 
sible, and so much the more so since the radial arrange- 
ment of the structure exhibits some transitions towards a 
bilateral symmetry. The Echinodennata are sepuruted 
from tho Cielon terata by the possession of a separate ali- 
mentary canal and vascular system, and also by a number 
of peculiar features both of organization and of develop- 
ment Clans, Zoology (trails.), I. 267. 

echinodermatous (e-kl-no-ddr'raa-tus), a. [< 
NL. echinodermatus, < Gr. a liodgohog, 

sea-urchin, 4- (5/p//a(r-), skin.] Having a spicu- 
lato or indurated skin ; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the eehinoderms or Echinodermata. 
Also echinoderm at. 

Echinodes (ok-i-no'dez), ft. [NL. (Le Conte, 
J 869), < Gr. ixtvudqg, like a hedgehog, prickly, < 
t'X'i’or, a hedgehog, sea-urchin, 4* ettog, form.] 
1. In enlom., a genus of beetles, of the family 
llistvndtv, with two North American species, E. 
selajer and E. decipiens. — 2. A genus of insec- 
tivorous mammals: saiuo as Hemicen teles. 
Echinoglossa (o-ki-uo-glos'ii), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. t,yn>dCy a hedgehog. 4- yAuaoa, the tongue.] 
A grade or series of Molfusca, represented by the 
gastropods, cephalopoda, pteropods, and scapli- 
opods, as collectively distinguished from the 
Lipoglossa (which see) alone. In E. Ii. Lankester s 
arrangement of Motlusca , the Echinoylossa arc* divided into 
three classes : Gastropoda , Cephalopoda (including Ptero - 
junta), and Seaphopoda. Odontophora is a synonym. 

echinoglossal (e-ki-no-glos'al), a. and n . [< 

Eehinoglossa 4- -al.~\ I. a. Pertaining to or hav- 
ing the characters of the Echinofflossa. 

II. n. A member of Die Echinofflossa. 

echinoid (e-ki'noid), a. and n. [< Gr. ix'tvoc, a 
hedgehog, sea-urchin, 4- thhr, form. Cf. Echi- 
nodes.] I. a. 1.1 laving the form or appearance 
of a sea-urchin : in entomology, applied to cer- 
tain insect-eggs which are shaped like an echi- 
nus, and covered with crowded deep pits. — 2. 
Pertaining to the Echinoidea. 

II. *. In zodl., one of the Echinoidea. 

The spheroidal echinoids, in reality, depart further from 
the general plan and from the embryonic form than the 
elongated spatangoids do. Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 228. 

Echinoidea (ek-i-noi 'de-ii), w. pi. [NL., < Echi- 
nus 4- -oidea.] A class of the phylum or sub- 
kingdom Echinodermata; tho sea-urchins or 
sea-eggs. They have a rounded, depressed (not elongat- 
ed) form, Miibspliericiil, cordiform, or discoid, inclosed in 
a test or shell composed of many calcareous plates closely 
and usually immovably connected, studded with tubercles 
and beui mg mm able spines, and perforated in some places 
for the emission of tube-feet; an oral and anal orifice 
always present, a convoluted intestine, a water- vascular 
system, u blood-vascular system, and sometimes respira- 
tory as well as ambulatory appendages. The perforated 
plates are the ambulacra, alternating w ith imperforate in- 
teratnbulaeral plates; there are usually five pairs of each. 
The anus is dorsal or superior, the month ventral or infe- 
rior ; the latter in many forms has a complicated Internal 
skeleton. The general arrangement of parts is radiate or 
actinnmeric, with meridional divisions of parts ; but liilater- 
ality is recognizable in many adults, and perfectly expressed 
in the larval forms The Echinoidea are divisible into lie- 
yularia, Dcsruosticha, or Endocyclica, containing the ordi- 
nary symmetrically globose forms, as Cidaris, Echinus , and 
Echi no met r a ; and the J rreyulana, Petalosticha, or Exoey - 
clU'a, containing the eake-urehins and heart-urchins, or 
the clynenstroldb And spatangoids (respectively sometimes 
erected into the orders Clyjteast rida and Spatanyida) ; to- 
gether with the i'aleozoic echinoids, which in some systems 
constitute a third order, Palmhinoidea, Also Echxnoida. 


Behlnonen* 



Diagram of an Echinus (stripped of Its spines), 
a. mouth; a‘, gullet; b, teeth ; c, lips; if, alveoli; c, falces; /,/, 
auricularne ; i r , retractor, and h, protractor, muscles of Aristotle's lan- 
tern; t , madrcporic canal ; /*, circular nmluilac rul vesstd ; /, Pollan 
vesicle ; m, n, o, o, ambulacral vessels ; /, f>, pedal vesicles ; q, q, 
pedicels ; r, r, spines ; s, tulierde ; s , tultf-rele to which a spine Is 
articulated ; t, t, pedicellaria- ; u, anus; v, madrcporic tubercle; x, 
ocular spot. 

Echinolampadidse ( e -ki ;/ n r>-l am -pad ' i -de ) , n. 
pi. [NL., < Eeltinolampas (-pad-) 4- -idee.] A 
iamily of irregular sea-urchins. Seo Cassidu - 
lidw !. Also Echinoltnnjndtv. 

Echinolampas (o-ki-no-lam'pas), n. [NL., also 
Echinolamjms ; < Gr. 'ixtvoq, a hedgehog, sea- 
urchin, 4- Tid/cinf, Aa/nrag (-irafi-), a torch: see 
lamp.] A genus of irregular sea-urchins, of the 
family Cassidu lidtr, or giving name to a family 
Echinolampa didw . 

Echinometra (e-ki-no-met'ra), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ixivopffrpa, tho largest kintl of sea-urchin, < 
lx lv °£) a hedgehog, sea-urchin, 4- pfjrpa, womb.] 



Fchinometra oblongata , with spines in part removed to show the 
plates of the test. 


The typical genus of regular sea-urchins of 
tho family Eehinometridw. E. oblongata is an 
example. 

EchinometridsB (e-kl-no-met'ri-de), n. pi. 
[NL.. < Echinometra 4- -idw.] A family of reg- 
ular desmostichous or endocyclical sea-urchins, 
of the order Endocyclica or Cidaridca, having 
a long oval shell, imperforate tubercles, oral 
bran cliiie, and ambulacral areas in arcs of more 
than three pairs of pores. Echinometra and 
Podophora are tho leading genera. 

Echinomyia (e-ki-no-mri-jj ), n. [NL. (DumGril, 
1806), < Gr. f xd’OCt i hedgehog, 4- yvia, a fly.] 
A genus of flies, of the family Ta chin idw, com- 
prising large bristly species or a black or black- 
lsh-grav color, usually with reddish-yellow 
sides of the abdomen or with glistening white 
bands. Among them aro the laigost European flies of 
the family Muscular in a broad Reuse, but none have yet 
been found In America, They ore parasitic upon cater- 
pillars. Also Echinomya. 

Echinomyidae (e-ki-no-irn'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Echinomys 4* -idw.] ‘ Same as Echimyidw. 

Echinomyinae (e-kl^no-mi-i'ne), n. pi. [NL., 

< Echinomys 4- -in a’.] * Same as Echimyinw. 

Echinomys (e-kl'no-mis), n. [NL., < Gr. f x~ iV °Cj 

a hedgehog, 4- pvg == E. mouse?] Same as Echi- 
mys. Wagner , 1840. 

EcninoneidSB (e-kl-no-ne'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Echinoneus + -ida:.] ’ A family of irregular sea- 
urchins, typified by the genus Echinoneus. Also 
written Echinonidw an d Echinon eides. 

Echinonemata (e-ki-no-ne'ma-tji), n.pl. [NL., 

< Gr. ix iv °Cy a hedgehog. 4- vrjjia, pi. vfjpara, a 
thread, < vi iv, spin.] A subordinal or other 
group of ceratosilicious sponges, having spic- 
ules of two or more kinds, there being smooth, 
double-pointed ones in the ceratode, and rough, 
single-pointed ones standing partly exposed. 

Echinoneus (ek-i-nd'ne-us), n. [NL., < Gr. ^i- 
vog , a hedgehog, sea-urchin, + vtog = E. new.] 
A genus of irregular sea-urchins, of the family 
Cassidulidw, or giving name to a family Echirn - 
neidw. 



echinopadia 

ec hin opadia, «. Plural of echinopcedium. 
echinopadic (e-ld-no-pe'dik), a. [< echinopce- 
dium + -*<?•] Of or pertaining to the echmo- 
predium of an eehinoderm ; auricularian. See 

Bolotlmrimdea . 

echinopadium (e-ki-no-pe'di-um), n . ; pi. cdii- 
Hopadia (-a). [NL., < Ur. ix tV0 S, a- hedgehog, 
+ iraiStov," dim. of n cue (natti-), a child.] The 
early larval stage of an eehinoderm : a name 



Diagram of Echmopxcha, imuh enlarged. 

A, common primitive form of Hihtftodmnata , whence 7>\ P , a vermi- 
form liolothurui, and C, C, a pinteiform otihiurul or cihmui (pluteusj 
larva are derived: a, mouth, t>, stomach , t, intestine; d, anus; e, 
ciliated hand. 

given by Huxley to the primitive generalized 
type-form of the Echinodcnnata , illustrated by 
the bilaterally symmetrical embryonic stage of 
nearly all members of that class. See the ex- 
tract. 

In many Eeliinodernis, the radial symmetry, even in 
the adult, is moro apparent titan real, inasmuch as a me* 
dmn plane can be tound, the parts on each bide ol which 
are disposed symmetrically in relation to that plane. 
With a few exceptions, the embryo leaves the egg as 
a bilaterally symmetrical larva, piovidcd with ciliated 
bauds, and otherwise similar to a worm-larva, which may 
he termed an Eehtnopcediu m . The conversion of the 
Echinopcedium into an Kchlnoderm is etteeteil bj the tie- 
vclopment of an cnteroctele, and its conversion into the 
peritoneal cavity and the uinhulaeral system ot veins ami 
nerves, and hy the metamorphosis of the mesoderm into 
radially-disposed antimeres, the result of which is the 
mots or less complete obliteration of the primitive bilat- 
eral ►Vmmetry of the animal. 

Huxley , Anat. Invert., p. 46(1. 
=Syn. Echinopcedium, Piute un. Echinopcedium is the 
more gentVal term, used by its proposer to cover any cm 
bryouie or >arval stage of any eehinoderm from the gns- 
trulu stage to the assumption of its speeifie characters. A 
platens is a special pinteiform larva of some eehinoderms, 
as the holothurinns, ephiurians, and eehinids proper. 

echinoplacid (*vkl-np-plas'id), a. [< Or. kxtvo^ 
a hedgehog, 4- tt hi£ (tt/c/v-), anything flat, a 
plate, etc., + -i( A\] Having a circlet of spines 
on the rnadreporie plate, 
as a starfish : opposed 
to ancchinoplacid. 

I Echinopora (ok-i-noj/o- 
rji), w. |NL., < Ur. /j/- 
iw;, a hedgehog, 4* wopor., 
a passage: see pore.] 
The typical genus of 
stone-corals of the fam- 
ily Eduuoporida\ La- 
niard;. 

Echinoporidae (e-ki-no-por'i-do), w. pi. [NL., 

< Echinopora 4- -idee. J A family of stono- 
corals, of the order Scleroderma ta , typified by 
the genus Echinopora. 

Echinoprocta (e-kl-no-prok'lji), n. [NL., fern, 
of cdunoproctus : see ecliint proctous.] A genus 
of porcupines: 
same as Erethi- 
con. J . E. Grai/. 

1865, 

echinoproctous 

(e-kl-nO-prok'- 
tus), a/ [< NL. 
cchinoproc'as , < 

Or. f x't'og, a 
hedgohog, + 
npuK'roc, the 

rump.] Having 
» spiny or prick- 
ly rump: spe- 
cifically applied 
to porcupines 
of the genus 
Echinoprocta or 
Erethizon. 

Echinops (e-ld'- 
nops),w. [NL., 

< Or. e^gof, a 
hedgehog, 4- 
^iace.l l.A 
gonus of cyna- 
roid Composite^ 

With ft thistle* Echinops Rnthenicus. 
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like habit, remarkable for having its one-flow- 
ered heads crowded in dense terminal clusters 
resembling the ordinary flower-head of the or- 
der. There are about 7f> species, natives of the Mediter- 
ranean region and eastward, mostly perennials. A few 
species are occasionally cultivated for ornament, and are 
known as t /lube-thistle*. 

2. A genus of Madagascan insectivorous mam- 
mals, of the family Ccntetidw , containing the 
sokmah, E. tvlfmri. Martin , 1838. 
Echinoptilid® (e-ki-nop-til'i-do), n. pi. [NL., 

< Echinoptilum 4- -idat. J A family of ponnatu- 
lid polyps, of the section t f unci formes , typified 
by the genus Echinoptilum , having no axis. 

Echinoptilum (ck-i-nop'ti-lum), n. [NL., < Gr. 
tXtvog, a hedgehog, 4- i rn'Xov, a feather, wing.] 
riie typical genus of Eehinoptilidiv. Tlio type 
is E. rnacintoshii of Japan. 

echinorhinid (e-ki-no-rin'id), n. A shark of 
the family Edanorhinidw. 

Echinorhmidae (e-kl-no-rin'i-de), v. pi, [NL., 

< Echinorhmns 4- -ida\] A family of sharks, 
represented by the genus Echinorltnius. The 
body is very stout and surmounted hy scattered thorn hke 
tubercles, the until tin wanting, and tho first dorsal rather 
nearer the pectoral than the ventral tins. Also culled 
hrhinorhuuudir. 

echinorhinoid (e-ki-no-ri'noid), a. and v. [< 
Eclunorhinus 4- -otd. ] I. a. Of or relating to 
the Edit nor/t t n uhv. 

II. An ochinorhinid. 

Echinorhinus (e-ki-uo-ri'nus), n. [NL., < Ur. 
OTh'of, a hedgehog, + pwic, skin, hide.] A 
genus of selachians, or sharks, typical of the 



Fragment of a F'osstl Echinus 
(I'.chtnvthurut Jlorts). 




Echinopora rose ( (a. 



Spinous Shark (, Echinorhmux tptnoxur). 

family Echmorhinidiv: so called because the tu- 
bercles which stud the skin bear sj lines ; those, 
when detached, leave a scar. E. spinosus is the 
spinous shark of European, African, and Ameri- 
can waters. 

Echinorhynchidae (e-kl-no-ring'ki-oe), it. pi. 
[NL., < Ednnorhynchus 4- -Ida.'] The typical 
and only family of nenmtelininth parasitic 
worms of the order Acanthoccphala (which see), 
having the sexes distinct, no oral orifice or ali- 
mentary canal, and the head consisting of a 
protrusilo proboscis armed with hooks, whence 
the name. They aie formidable, worm-like internal 
parasites, with gregurmu-like cnihiyos, becoming encyst- 
ed like cestoid Monus besides Pehuior/njnrhun, the 
family Contains the genus Colenps. The species are nu- 
merous. 

Echinorhynchus (e-lu-np-ring'kus), n. |NL., 

< Gr. lx n> °Ct a hedgehog, 4- pi) joi, snout.] The 
typical genus of tho family Echinorhyndnda\ 
See cut under Acanthoccphala. 

The numerous species of the genus hehinnrhunehus live 
principally in the alimentary canal of dittcicnt veitebiatu , 
the gut-wall may ho as it were sown with these animal, s. 

Clan /*, Zoology (tiaiih ), J .% *. 
In their sexual state, Urn parasites which constitute the 
genus Echinochinuhun inhabit tin* various classes ol the 
Vertehrata, while they are found in tin* Invertohiata onh 
in a sexless condition. Huxley, Anat. Iniert , i>. 

Echinosoma (e-kl-no-sd'mjj), n. [NL., < Gr. 
*A tvt Kt a hedgehog, sea-urchin, 4- hotly.] 

1. Agenusof apneumonous liolothurians, of the 
family Oncinolahida •, having filiform tentacles 
and five rows of tube-fed. — 2. In entom (a) 
A genus of earwigs, of tho family Eorjiculidw. 
Serin lie , 1K3K. (b) A genus of weevils, of tho 

family Curcuhomda^ containing one Madeiran 
species, E. porccllus. fl'olfaslon , 1H54. 
Echinostomata (e ki-no-sto'ma-tii), n.pl. [NL., 

< Gr. ix iV()( .y a hedgehog, 4* rrroga(r-), mouth.] 
A group of Vermes. Jiudolphi. 

Echinostrobus (ek-i-nos'tro-bus), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ixieOQy a hedgehog, 4- aTpbfioi;, a twisting, < 
ar pi (}>f u% turn.] A fossil genus of conifers, insti- 
tuted by Schiinper, and closely allied to Thuya 
(which see), and also resembling A r thro taxis in 
its foliation. They occur in the lithographic atones (Ju- 
rassic) of Solenliofen in Ilavnrin, and in other localith s ol 
Juiassie rocks in Europe. 

Echinothuria (e-kl-no-thu'ri-ji), w. [NL., < 
Gr. i \o’oc, a hedgehog, 4- Qipiuv , dim. of ttipa 
= K. door.] A fossil genus of regular sea- 
urchins, gi ving name to a family EchinothurinUv. 
Echinothurida (e-ki-n6-thu'ri-<la), «. pi. [NL., 

< Echinothuria 4- -ida. ] In Gegenbaur’s system 
of classification, a subordinal group of desmos- 
tichous Edii noidea , having a movable dennal 
skeleton and presenting some other points of 
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resemblance to the AsteHda. The genera Echi- 
nothuria , Calvcria , and Vhormosoma are exam- 
ples. 

Echinothuriida (e-ki"no-thu-rl'i-de), 11 . pi. 

{NL., < Echino- 
thuria 4* -ida\] 
A family of reg- 
ular endocycli- 
eal or desmos- 
tichous sea-ur- 
chins, liaving 
the plates of 
tho shell over- 
lapping or mov- 
ably ebnnocted 
by soft- parts, 
as in the gen- 
era Asthcmmma 
and Phormosoma. Also WTittcn Echinothuridw. 
Echinozoa (o-ki-no-zo'jj), w. pi. [NL., < Gr. 

a hedgehog,* 4- Cfw, pi. Cya, an animal.] 
Allman’s name of the series of animals which 
Huxley called Annutoida. 
echinulate (e-kin'u-lat), a. [< Nli. * cch inulus, 
dim. of L. echinus , a hedgehog, 4- -r/M.] Hav- 
ing small prickles; minutely prickly or spiny, 
echinus (o-ki'nus), w.; pi. echini (-ni). [L., < Gr. 
Via’oc, tho hedgehog, urchin, prop. lx' evo t‘ X e P~ 
ncuoc, land-urchin, as distinguished from tx tv °C 
t rf/oy/of, the sea-urchin ; = Lilli, czys = OBulg. 
jez) = AS. ajd, and contr. f/ = H. c//c/=()HG. iail, 
MUG. G. ufd = MLG. LG. cyd = Jcel. i(jull, a 
hedgehog.] 1. A hedgehog.— 2. A sea-urchin. 
— 3. [cap.] [NL.] A Lihnean genus (1735), 
formerly usetl with great, latitude, now tho typi- 
cal genus of the family Echnuda ■, containing 
such sea-urchins or sea-eggs as E. sphwra t the 
common British species, or the Mediterranean 
E. esculent us, which is extensively used for food, 
the ovaries being 
eaten. The {xenia- nui> 
he taken to exemplify 
not only the family to 
which it perl aims, hut 
the whole oitlei of uv- 
ular ftcn-cKKh, anti f In* 
class of sen urchins it 
self. The shape Is de- 
pressed globose, with 
centric mouth and 
anus; the shell or test 
is hard, immovable, me- 
ridionally divided into 
live pairs of impel loi ate 
alternating with five 
paiisof perforate pint os, 
the platen studded with 
tuhen Ics, and in liic bearing movable spines. The per- 
forate plates ate the ambulacra, emitting the tube-feet. 
The mouth has a complicated system of plates, constituting 
the object known, when detached, as Annlotle’8 lantern 
(which see, undci lantern). A sea nit bin is com pur able 
to a starfish with tho five arms bent upward and their 
ends brought together in the center over the hack of the 
animal, and then soldi red together throughout, with the 
modification of internal strnetuie which such an arrange- 
ment of (he parts would necessarily entail 

4. In arch., the convex projecting molding 
of eccentric curve in Greek examples, support- 
ing the abacus of the Doric capital; lienee, the 



?>« .i*iin lim ( I* t hums t xculrntus'i. 
t.Ht side in iiatiir.il state, right Mile 
with tin* spun* 1 , removed, showing the 
li.ni plutLS. 



A ( npital of thr I'.tt Lhe/ion / , F<hinus. 

corresponding feu tun* in cnpitnls of other or- 
ders, or any molding of similar profile to the 
Doric echinus. Such moldings arc often sculp- 
tured or painted with the egg-unil-dnrt orna- 
ment. 

In this instance tin* abacus is separated from the shaft; 
there is a hold cchinuit and a headed necking; in fact, all 
the members of tln Orciiun order, onl) wanting tho ele- 
gance wliith tlic f» reeks added to it. 

./. hWauNHon, Hist. Arch., I. H42, note. 

6chiquet6 ( a-shd-ke-ta' ), a. [ R, formerly eschi- 
(juete, formed (with prolix es- y e- (< L. c.r-), out, 
off, instead of dcs-, de-, dt - (< L. de-), of, off) 
from dcdnquctc, pp. of dechiqueter , divide into 
checks, under influence of echiquier , a checker- 
board: see died A . Tho regular OF. form is 


<chiquet< 


escheque : see cheeky.] In her., same as cheeky . 
Also written fahiquettc. 

Echis (ok'is), n. [NL., < Gr. ?x l( S, an adder, vi- 
per, akin to L. anguis, a snake : see Anguift and 
anger*.] A genus of Indian vipers, of the fam- 
ily Viper ida:, including venomous solenoglyph 
forms of small size 1 , having fewer ventral scutes 
than the African vipers, simple subcaudal 
scutes, imbricated carinate scales on the head, 
in two rows between the eyes and the labial 
plates, and small nostrils in a large divided 
nasal plate. E. earinata is a common species, 
20 inches or less in length. Merrem , 1820. 
Called Toxtcoa by Gray. 

Echitonium (ek-i-to'ni-um), ??. [NL., < L. 

echite , a kind of clematis: or < L. echitis, Gr. 
ix iTT !Cy a kind of stone; < Gr. lx*g, an adder, vi- 
per: see Echis.] A genus of fossil plants, in- 
stituted by Unger. The genua in phanerogamous, ami 
la said by Hchimper to be analogous to Eelutes of Limueus, 
an intcrtropicul boragiimcoouH genusof plants occurring in 
Asia and America. They are found in varioua localities in 
central Europe in the. Tertiary. 

EchitUlI (ek'i-um), n. [NL., < ( Ir. *x ,nv i a plant 
( Eehium ruhrum), < tx' ( , , a viper: seo Echis.] 
A genus of boraginaccous plants, tall hairy 
herbs or somewhat shrubby, natives of the old 
World. There are about f»o aperies, chiefly of the. Medi- 
terranean region and South Africa, of which the common 
viper’a-bugloas, or blueweed, E. rulgare, with showy blue 
flowers, baa become naturalized in Home parts of the 
United States. 

Echiurid® (ek-i-u'ri-do), v. pi. TNL., < Echiu- 
rus + -idw. ] The loading family of Echiuroi- 
dea or chief, iferous gephy roans, having the oral 
end of the body produced into a grooved pro- 
boscis, containing the long esopliagoal com- 
missures which meet in front without gangli- 
onic enlargement, ami having on tho ventral 
side two hooked set® anteriorly, with some- 
times circles of set® posteriorly, the mouth be- 
low the proboscis at its base, and the anus ter- 
minal. The leading genera are Eehiurus, Jioneflia, and 
Thalassema. The Echiurida* are made by LunkcKtcr a 
class of the animal kingdom under the phylum fiephy rea. 

echiuroid (ok-i-u'roid), a. and n. [< Eehiurus 
4- -aid.] 1. a. Chietiforous, as a gophyrean; 
of or pertaining to tho Echiuroidea. 

II. n. A member of the Echiuroidea . 
Echiuroidea (ek*i-u-iw'dc>ft). n. pi. [NL., < 
Eehiurus 4- -oidea. j An order of Gcphyrea, 
the eluetiferous gephyreans. They have a terminal 
amiH, and a mouth at the base of a preoriil proboseis. The 
group contains the families Echiuridiv and Sternaxpidce, 
and is equivalent to a gephyroun order Vluvtifera. 



Erbiums C.arr turn, alxnit natu- 
ral sire. 


The Echiuroidea or eluetiferous gephy reu present no 
external segmentation of their elongated and contractile 
body; they have, however, in the young state, the rudi- 
ments of lf» inetumcroH. Claim, Zoology (trans.), I. 389. 

Eehiurus (ok-i-u'rus), n. [NL. (for * Echidurus), 
< Gr, exit; G’x'/d-), an adder, vijier, 4- ovpd, a tail.] 
A genus of elirot-opho- 
roiis gephyreans (one 
of the group (VurtiJeri 
of Gegenbaur), armed 
with two strong set® 
on the ventral side 
(whence the name). 

Thu cuticle develops chiti- 
uous processes, and there 
is a communication be- 
tween the rectum and 
the perivisceral cavity by 
menus of a pair of tubu- 
lar organs which are cili- 
ated internals and at 
their apertures. It is the 
typical genus of the futility 
Echivridcr. E. valla si of the North Sea Is an example. 
Also written Eehiurix. 

echlorophyllose ( e - kid - ro -ill ' oh), a. [< NL. 
* cchlorophyllosus , < L. v- priv. 4- chlorophyll urn, 
chlorophyi: soe ehlorophyl , chlorophyllous.j 
Without chlorophyl. Jiratthwaiie. 

echo (ek'o), n . ; pi. echoes (-oz). [Altered (after 
L.) from earlier spelling; early mod. E. also 
cchoe, eccho; < ME. ccco, ekko = D. G. echo 
sr Dau. echo , ekko = Bw. eko = OF. eqo, F. 
6cho = Bp. eeo = Pg. ccco, echo = It. cco , < L. 
echo (ML. also ccco), < Gr. yx6, a sound, an 
echo; of. vx™. , VX'h a sound, noise, vxiiv, soiuid, 
ring, etc.] 1. A sound repeated by reflection 
or reverberation from some obstructing sur- 
face; sound heard again at its source; reper- 
cussion of sound: as, an echo from a distant 
hill. Sound beingjproduml by waves or pulses of the 
air, when bucIi waves meet an opposing surface, as a wall, 
they are reflected like light- waves (see reflect ion); tho 
Bound so heard, ub if originating behind the reflecting sur- 
face, is an echo. The echo of a sound returns to tin* point 
whence tin* sound originated if the reflecting surface is 
at right angles to a lino drawn to it from that ]K>int An 
oblique surfuee reflects the sound in another direction, so 
that it may be heard elsewhere, though not at the point 
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where tho sound originated. If tho direct and reflected 
sounds succeed one another with great rapidity, which 
happens when the reflecting surface is near, the echo only 
clouds the original sound, hut is not heard distinctly; uud 
it is such indistinct echoes that interfere with the hearing 
in churches and other large buildings. An interval of 
nboutonc ninth of a second is necessary to discriminate twn 
successive sounds; and as sound passes through the at- 
mosphere at tile rate of about 1.125 feet in a second, A of 
1,1‘Jfi, or about 62 feet, will be the least distance at which 
an echo can be heard ; and this will he distinct only in 
the case of a sharp, sudden sound. The walls of a house 
or the ramparts of a city, the surface of a cloud, a wood, 
rocks, mountains, and valleys produce echoes. Some 
echoes are remarkable for their frequency of repetition, 
and are called multiple or tautological echoes. 

Folweth Ekko , that holdetli no silence, 

But ever answeroth at the countretaille. 

Chaucer , Clerk's Tale, 1. 1132. 

The babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying shrilly to the well-tun 'd horns, 

As If a double hunt were heard at once. 

Shak., Tit. And., ii. 8. 

Tho Scriptures are Clod’s voice ; the church is his echo, 
a redoubling, a repeating of some particular syllables 
and accents of the same voice. Donne , Sermons, xiv. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

Tennyson , Princess, lii. (song). 

2. [cap.] In classical myth., an oread or moun- 
tain nympli, who, according to a usual form of 
tho myth, pined away for love of the beautiful 
voutk Narcissus till nothing remained of her 
but her voice. 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv'Bt unseen 
Within thy aery shell. Milton, Comus, 1. 230. 

3. Figuratively, a repetition of the sentiments 
of others; reproduction of tho ideas or opinions 
of others, eitner in Rpooch or in writing. 

It. is the folly of too many to mistake the echo of a Lon- 
don coffeehouse for tho voice of the kingdom. 

Swift, Conduct of the Allies. 

4. In music , the very soft repetition of a short 

f ihrase, particularly in orchestral or organ music. 

n large organs an echo-orgim is sometimes provided for 
echo-llkt* effects; it. consists of pipes shut, up in a tight 
box, or removed to a distance trom the organ proper, and 
controlled by a separate keyboard oi by separate stops. 
A single stop so used or placed is called an echo stitj). 

5. In arch.,n wall or vault, el c., having the prop- 
erty of reflecting soundsorof producing an echo. 
— 6. leap.] [NL.] In zoiil., a genus of neurop- 
terous insects. Sclys, 1 853. — 7. In wh ist-playmg , 
a response to a partner’s signal for trumps. — 
To the echo, HO ns to produce a reverberation of sound ; 
hence, loudly ; vehemently ; so as to excite attention and 
response: chiefly used with applaud or similar words. 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That would applaud again. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. S. 
echo (ek'd), v. [< echo, v.] I. intram s. 1. To 
emit an echo; reflect or repeat sound; give 
forth an answering sound by or as if by echo. 

Anti kiss'd her lips with such a clamorous smack, 

That, at the purling, all the church did echo. 

Shak., T. of the H. f fit. 2. 
Lord, as T am, I have no pow’r at all, 

To hear thy voice, or echo to thy call. 

Quarles, Emblems, iv. 8. 
How often from the steep 
Of echoing bill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices. Milton , P. J,., iv. 681. 

2. To be reflected or repeated by or as if by 
echo; return or bo conveyed to the oar in rop- 
etition ; pass along by rovorberation. 

Her mitred princes hear the echoing noise, 

And, Albion, dread thy wrath and nwrul voice. 

Sir Ii. lilackmore. 
Sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ “Islands of the Blest.” 

lipron, Don Juan, lii. 86. 
In the iniclst of echoing and re echoing voices of thanks- 
giving. V. Webster, Adams and Jefferson. 

3. To produce a reverberating sound; give out 
a loud sound. 

Drums and trumpets echo loudly, 

Wave the crimson banners proudly. 

Longfellow , Tho Black Knight (trans.). 

H, trans. 1. To omit an echo of; reflect the 
sound of, either directly or obliquely; cause to 
be hoard by reverberation : as, tho whispering 
gallery of St. Paul’s in London echoes very faint 
sounds. 

Never [more shalll tho black and dripping precipices 
Echo her stormy scream as she sails by. 

M. Arnold, Sohrab and Rustura. 

2. To repeat- as if by way of echo ; emit a re- 
production of, as sounds, words, or sentiments; 
imitate the sound or significance of. 

Then gun triumphant Trumpets sownd on hye, 

That sont to heven the eeehoed report 
Of their new Joy, ami happiu victory. 

Sjtenser, F. Q., I. xii. 4. 
Those peals are echoed by the Trojan throng. 

Dryden , JSneid. 
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The whole nation was echoing his verse, and crowded 
theatres were Applauding his wit and humour. 

/. D' Israeli, Calam. of Authors, 1. 160. 

They would have echoed the praises of tho men whom 
they envied, and then have sent to the newspapers libels 
upon them. Macaulay. 

3. To imitate as an echo; repeat or reproduce 
the sounds, utterances, or sentiments of: as, 
the mocking-bird echoes nearly all other crea- 
tures ; to echo a popular author. 

And the true art for . . . popular display is— to contrive 
the best forms for appearing to Bay something new, when 
in reality you arc hut echoing yourself. 

De Quincey, Style, i. 

echoer (ok'o-Gr), n. One who echoes. 

Followers and echoerx of other men. 

W. Ilowitt , Visits to Remarkable Places (Amer. ed., 1842), 

ip. 181. 

echoic (ek'o-ik), a. [= Sp. ee/rico = Pg. echoico , 
< LL. echoic us, echoing, riming (of verses), < L. 
echo, echo : seo echo.] Pertaining to or formed 
by echoism ; onomatopootic. See extract un- 
der echoism . 

echoicalt (o-ko'i-kal), a. [< echoic + - al .] Hav- 
ing the nature of an echo. Nares. [Bare.] 

An erhoicall verBt*, wherein the sound of the last sylla- 
bic doth agree with the last save one, as in an echo. 

Nomenelator. 

echoism (ok'o-izm), n. [< echo 4- -ism.] In 
philol., the formation of words by the echoing 
or imitation of natural sounds, as those caused 
by tho motion of objects^ as buzz, whizz, or tho 
characteristic cries of animals, as cuckoo, chick- 
adee, whip-poor-will , etc. ; onomatopoeia. [Re- 
cent.] 

Onomatopoeia, In addition to its awkwardness, has 
neither associative nor etymological application to words 
imitating sounds. It means word-making or word-coining, 
and is as strictly applicable to Comte's altruisme as to 
cuckoo. Echoism suggests the echoing of a sound heard, 
and has the useful derivatives cclioist, eehoize, and echoic , 
instead of onomatopoetic, which is not only unmanageable, 
but, when applied to words like cuckoo , crack, erroneous; 
it is the voice of the cuckoo, the sharp sound of breaking, 
which is onomatopoetic or word-creating, not the echoic 
words which they create. 

J. A. Ii. Murray, 9th Ann. Address to Philol. Soc. 

echoist (ek'O-ist), v. [< echo 4- -tot.] One who 
forms word’s by the imitation or echoing of 
sounds. Bee echoism. [Recent..] 

eehoize (ek'o-Iz), v. i . ; pret. and pp. cchoizcd , 
ppr. echoizm'g. [< echo 4- -ize. ) To form words 
by echoing or imitating sounds. See echoism. 
[Recent-.] 

echolalia (ek-o-laTi-ft), w. [NL., < Gr. yxb, an 
echo, 4- /aAni, babbling, < ’/a/xtv, babble.] In 
pathol ., the repetit ion by the patient in a mean- 
ingless way of words and phrases addressed to 
him. It occurs in certain nervous disorders. 

echoless (ek'O-les), a. [< echo 4- -less.] Giving 
or yielding no echo ; calling forth no response. 

Its voice is echoless. Byron, Prometheus. 

echometer (e-kom'e-ter), 7i. [= F. faliomctre = 
Bp. ecometro = Pg. cchomctro = It,, ecometro, < Gr. 
T/X^, echo, 4- ftt rpov , a measure.] In physics, an 
instrument for measuring the duration, the in- 
tervals, and the mutual relation of sounds. 

echometry (e-kom'e-tri), n. [= F. cchonuHrie 
= Sp. ecometria = Pg. echometria = It. ecome- 
tria ; as echometer 4- -?/.] 1. The art or act 

of measuring the duration, etc., of sounds. — 2. 
In arch., the art of constructing buildings in 
conformity with the principles of acoustics. 

echoscope (ok'o-skop), w. [< Gr. i)xu, sound, 
echo, 4* OKontiv , view.] A stethoscope. 

echo-stop (ok'o-stop), u. See echo, 4. 

Echymys, n. All erroneous form of Echimys. 
Wiegmann, 1838. 

Eciton (os 'i- ton), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1804): 
formation not obvious.] A gonus of ants called 



Eciton drcpanophoTtitn . 

a, soldier (line shows natural sue) ; t>, head of aoldior, front 
view ; c, head of male, front view. 
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foraging or army ants , usually placed in the 
family Myrmioidw , as the petiole of the abdo- 
men has two nodes. It Is now supposed that the co- 
itus Labidus , of the family Dorylidm, is represented ex- 
clusively by the males of Eciton , and the characters of 
both groups require revision. These ants are found in 
South and Central America, and 3 species of Eciton and 6 
of Labidus are known in the United States, from Utah 
New Mexico, California, and Texas. There are two kinds 
of neuters or workers, large headed and small-headed, the 
former of which are called soldiers. They are carnivo- 
rous, inarch in vast numbers, and are very destructive. 

eckle 1 , eccle (ek'lh n. [E. dial., also cede, var. 
of ickle, ult. < AS. giM, an icicld: see ickle, 
icicle.'] 1. An icicle. — 2. pi. The crest of a 
cock.— To build eccles In the air, to build castles in 
the air. Wright. [Prov. Eng. in all uses. | 

eckle 2 (ek'l), n. [E. dial. Cf. Mfcfei.] A wood- 
pecker. [Prov. Eng.] 

eckle 8 , v. i . ; I>ret. and pp. ecklcd, ppr. cckling . 
[A dial. var. of ettle.] To aim ; intend ; design. 
Halliwell. J North. Eng.] 

6clair (a-klar'), n. [F., lit. lightning, < Mai- 
rer, lighten, illumine, < L. exclararc , light up, 

< ex, out, 4- clarare , make bright or clear: soe 
clear , v.] A small oblong cake, filled with a 
cream or custard, and glazed with chocolate or 
sugar. 

eclaircise, V. t. See eclaircize. 

dclaircissement (a-klar-ses'mon), n. [F. (= Pr. 
esclarzitnent = Hp. csclarecimiento = Pg. esclare - 
cimento ), < Maircir , clear up: seo eclaircize . J 
Explanation ; the clearing up of something not 
before understood. 

Nay, madam, you shall stay . . . till he lias made an 
iclaircissement of his love to you. 

Wycherley, Country Wife. 

Next morning 1 breakfasted alone with Mr. WjalpoleJ , 
when we had all the eclaircissement 1 ever expected, and I 
left him far better satisfied than 1 had been hitherto. 

Gray, Letters, I. 124. 

eclaircize (e-klar'sfz), V. t . ; prot. and pp. eclair - 
cized, ppr. eclair ci zing. [< F. Mairciss-, stem 
of certain parts of eclair cir (= Pr. csclarzir , cs- 
clarzezir = Hp. Pg. csdarecer ), clear up; with 
suffix, ult. < L. -escere (see -esce, -tsh”), < M direr, 
lighten, illumine: see eclair.] To make clear; 
explain ; clear up, as something not under- 
stood or misunderstood. Also spelled eclair - 
cisc. [Rare.] 

eclampsia (ok-larnp'Hi-ji), n. [~ F. Mampsie 
= It. eclamsia , < NL. eclampsia, < Or. in'Aap\Jni;, 
a shining forth, exceeding brightness, < inAup- 
irciv , shine forth, < U, forth, 4- Aagneiv, shine: 
see lamp.] In pathol . , a Hashing of light be- 
fore the eyes; also, rapid convulsive motions. 
The name 1 b applied to convulsions resembling those of 
epilepsy, but not. of true epilepsy: as, the eclampsia of 
childbirth. Also eclampsy. 

eclampsic (ek-lamp'sik), a. A less correct 
form of eclamptic. 

eclampsy (ek-lainp'si), n. Same as eclampsia. 

eclamptic (ek-lamp'tik), a. [= F. Mamptique; 
as eclampsia ( eclampt -) 4- -/>;.] 1. Pertaining 

to or of the naturo of eclampsia: as, eclamptic 
convulsions; eclamptic idiocy. — 2. Suffering 
from eclampsia : as, an eclamptic patient. 

6clat (a-kla/), n. [F., < Mater, burst forth, < OF. 
esdater, shine, s’esclatcr, burst, < OH Q.slizan, 
MHG. slizen , split, burst, (i. schleisseu = AS. 
slitan, E. slit, q. v.] 1. A burst, as of applause ; 
acclamation ; approbation : as, his speech was 
received with great Mat. — 2. Brilliant effect; 
brilliancy of success; splendor; magnificence: 
as, the Mat of a great achievement. 

Although wc have taken formal possession of Burinah 
with much Mat, the dangers and difficulties of the enter- 
prise are by no means at an end. 

Fortnightly lien., N. 8., XXXI X. 288. 

3. Renown; glory. 

Yet the Mat it gave was enough to turn the head of a 
man less presumptuous than ligmont. Prescott. 

eclectic (ek-lek'tik), a. and n. [= F. Mectique 
= Bp. ecUctico = Pg. eclcctico = It. eclcttico (cf. 
O. eklektisch = Dan. eklektisk ), < NL. cclecticus , 

< Or. ekAektikSc, picking out, selecting, < ik?u- 
k t6i;, picked out, \ htOdyuv, pick out (= L. eligerc , 
pp. electus, > E. elect, q. v.), < in, out, 4- Atynv, 
pick, choose: see legend.] I. a. Selecting; 
choosing; not confined to or following any one 
model or system, but selecting and appropri- 
ating whatever is considered best in all. 

The American mind, in the largest sense eclectic , strug- 
gled for universality, while it usserted freedom. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. S., II. 4<i4. 

When not creative, their genius has been eclectic ami 
refining. Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 23. 

Eclectic medicine, a medical theory and practice based 
upon selection of what is esteemed best in all systems ; 
specifically, the medical system of a separately organised 
school of physicians in the United States, who make much 
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use of what they regard as specific remedies, largely or 
chiefly botanical.— Eclectic physician, (a) One of an 
ancient order of physicians, supposed to have been found- 
ed by Agathnms of Sparta. (6) A practitioner of the 
A mer ican school of eclectic medicine. 

II. w. One who, in whatever department of 
knowledge, not being convinced of the fun- 
damental principles of any existing system, 
culls from the teachings of different schools 
such doctrines as seem to him probably true, 
conformable to good sense, wholesome in prac- 
tice, or recommended by other secondary 
considerations; one who holds that opposing 
schools are right in their distinctive doctrines, 
wrong only in their opposition to one another. 
In philosophy the chief groups of eclectics have been— (1) 
those ancient writers, from the first century before Christ, 
who, like Cicero, influenced by Platonic skepticism, held a 
composite doctrine of ethics, logic, etc., aggregated of Pla- 
toniRt, Peripatetic, Stoic, and even Epicurean elements ; 
(2) writers in the seventeenth century who, like Leibnitz, 
mingled Aristotelian and Cartesian principles; (3) writ- 
ers in the eighteenth century who adopted in part the 
views of Leibnitz, in part those of Locke ; (4) Schell mg and 
others, who held beliefs derived from various idealistic, 
pantheistic, and mystical philosophers ; (6) the school of 
Cousin, who took a mean position between a philosophy 
of experience ami one of absolute reason. 

Even the eclectics, who arose about the ago of Augus- 
tus, . . . were ... us slavish and dependent as any of 
their brethren, since they sought for truth not in nature, 
but in the several schools. 

Hume, Riso of ArtB and Sciences. 

My notion of an eclectic is a man who, without forogono 
conclusions of any sort, deliberately surveys all accessible 
modes of thought, ami chooses from each his own “hurt us 
siccus” of definitive convictions. 

J. Owen , Evenings with Skeptics, II. 831. 
Specifically —(a) A follower of the ancient eclectic philos- 
ophy. ( b ) In the early church, a Christian who believed 
the doctrine of Plato to be conformable hi the spirit of 
the gospel, (c) In m ed., a practitioner of eclectic medi- 
cine, either ancient or modern ; an eclectic physician. 

eclectically (ek-lek'ti-kal-i). adr. By way of 
choosing or sel noting ; in tho manner of tho 
eclectic philosophers or physicians; as an ec- 
lectic. 

eclecticism (ok-lok'ti-sizm), n. [= F. Mecti- 
ctsmc; as eclectic 4- -ism.] The method of tho 
eclectics, or a system, as of philosophy, medi- 
cine, etc., made up of selections from various 
systems. 

Sensualism, idealism, skepticism, mysticism, are all par- 
tial and exclusive viewa of the elements of intelligence 
But each is false only as it is incomplete. They are ull 
true in what they ailiim, all erroneous in what they deny. 
Though hitherto opposed, they are, consequently, riot in- 
capable of coalition ; ami, in fact, can only obtain their 
cotisunimntiori in a powerful eclecticism — a system which 
shall comprehend them all. 

Sir H'. Hamilton, Edinburgh R« * , L. 201. 

eclectism (ek-lek'tizm), v. [< F. Mectismc = 
Pg. eclectism o, < Or. W/iktiu., picked out: see 
eclectic and -ism.] Same as eclecticism.. [Rare.] 

The classicists, indeed, argue for that eclectism of taste 
which finds suggestive material wheiever there in force 
and beauty. J). G. Mitchell, Bound Together, iv. 

Eclectus fek-lek'tus), n. [NL., < (Jr. ik'AikTm, 
picked out, select: see eclectic.] 1. A genus 
of triehoglossino parrots related to Hie lories, 
containing several species of the Philippine, 
Malaccan, and Papuan islands, ns E. Innttn, 
E. polifchlorns, etc. — 2. [1. c.] A parrot, of Die 
genus Ed cchts. 

eclegmt (ek-lom'), n. [Prop. *edigm ; = F. 
Mcgmc, Miqme , < L. ecNgma, < fir. ikAity/ia, an 
electuarv, { iKMi^cic, lick up, < is, out, 4- /</- 
Xctv, lick. Cf. electuary, from the same ult. 
source.] A medicine ol 1 syrupy consistency. 

eclimeter (ok-lirn'o-tor), n. An instrument to 
bo held in the hand for measuring the zenith 
distances of objects near the horizon. 

eclipse (e-klips'), 7t. [< ML. eclips (more fre- 

quent in the abbr. form clips, cluppes, clyppus , 
etc.: see clips), < OF. eclipse, F. Mipsc = Pr. 
edipsis , eclipses, eltpsc = Bp. Pg. eclipse = It. 
eclisse , ec.dissv, ecchssi , ( L. edipsis, (. (Jr. ikAii- 
fiC, an eclipse, lit. a failing, forsaking, < W/ii- 
7 i 'i tv, leave out, pass over, forsake, fail, iiitr. 
leave off, cease, suffer an eclipse, < it c, out, 4- 
/dm iv, leave.] 1. In astron., an interception 
or obscuration of the light of the sun, moon, or 
other heavenly body, by the intervention of an- 
other heavenly body either between it and the 
eye or between it and the source of its illumi- 
nation. An cclipso of the sun is caused by the interven- 
tion of the moon between It and the earth, the sud’b disk 
being thus partially or entirely hidden, an eclipse of the 
moon is occasioned by the earth passing between It and 
the sun the earth’s shadow obscuring the whole or part of 
Its surface, but never entirely concealing it. The number 
of eclipses of the sun and moon cannot be fewer than two 
nor more than seven In one year, exclusive of penumbral 
eclipses of the moon. The most usual number Is four, 
seven being very rare. J n niter’s satellites aro^linsed by 
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For It shal chaungen wonder soone, 

And take eclips right as the moone, 

Wlianne he is from us i-lett 
Tliurgh ertlic, that bitwixe is sett 
The Sonne and hir, as it may falle, 

Be it in partiu or in alio. 

Horn, of the Rose, 1. 6837. 

But in y° first, watch e of y« night., tho moone sutfred 
eclips. ,/. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtins, fol. 78. 

The Min . , . from behind tile moon, 

In dim eclipse , disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, or with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Milton, P. L., i. 697. 

As when the bum, a crescent of eclipse, 
breams over lake and lawn, and isles and capes. 

Tennyson, Vision of Sin, i. 

2. Figuratively, any state of obscuration ; an 
overshadowing ; a transition from brightness, 
clearness, or animation to tho opposito state: 
as, his glory lias suffered an eclipse. 

All the posterity of our first parents suffered a perpetual 
eclipse of spiritual life. Raleigh, Hist. World. 

flnyofcy without eclipse 
Weiirieth me. Tennyson, Lilian. 

How like the starless night of death 
Our being’s brief eclipse , 

When faltering heart and failing breath 
Have bleached tho fading lips ! 

O H r . Holmes, Agnes. 

He rKnrl Hakon) was zealous, in season and out of sea- 
son, to bring back those who in tliatee//;w of the old faith 
had either gone over to Christianity or preferred to “trust 
in themselves," to what he considered the true fold. 

Edinburgh Rev. 

Annular, central, partial, penumbral, total eclipse. 

See the adjectives. - Eclipse Of a satellite, the obscu- 
ration of it. by the shadow of its primary : opposed to an 
omdtafion, in which it is hidden by the body of the pri- 
mary. - EclipBe of Thales, a total eclipse of the sun 
which took place u. e., May 2Kth, during a battle be- 
tween the Medea and tho Lydians, uiid which is stated to 
have been predicted bv Tlmles of Miletus. Quantity Of 
an eclipse, the number of digits eclipsed. See digit, 3. 
eclipse ((‘-klips'), r. ; prot. ami pp. eclipsed, ppr. 
eclipsing. [< MK. cclipsni, < OF. eclipser, F. 
Mipscr ~ Hr. Sp. Pg. Mtpsar = It. edissare, 
cccltssarc; from tlio noun.] I. traits. 1. To 
obseuro l>y uu oclipno; causo tho obscuration 
of; darken or hide, as a lioavonly body: as, the 
moon eclipses tho sun. 

Within those tw o hundred yeares found out it was . . . 
that the moone sometime was echjised twice in five monotint 
spat e, and the Hiinne likewise m seven. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, ii. 9. 

2. To overshadow; throw in the shade; ob- 
scure; hence, to nurpUHM or excel. 

Though you have ull this worth, you hold some qualities 
That do eclipse your Urines. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, i. 1, 

Another nmv hath to himself engross'd 

All power, and us eclipsed. Milton, 1*. I*, v. 770. 

When he |CliriHt| was lifted up Jto Ids cross], lie did 
them crucify the world, and the tilings of it, eclipse tho 
lustre, and destiny the power, of all its empty vanities. 

Bp. Atterhury, Sermons, 11. xviil. 

I, thdcfore.for the moment, nmitall inquiry how far the 
Murinlutry of the early Church did indeed eclipse Christ. 

Raskin. 

II. in trans. To Huffor an oclipso. [Rare.] 

The labouring moon 

Eclipses at their charms. Milton, 1*. L., ii. (MW. 

ecliptic (c-klip't ik ), a. and n. [Formerly cclip- 
lick ; = F. Miptiquc = Pg. ecliptico = It. edit- 
heo, < LL. vchpticus, < L(Jr. i k'ai nrriKOc, of or 
cauHod by an oclipno (an a noun, — F. Miptiquc 
= Sp. ccliptica s=s Pg. cdt plica ~z It. cdittica , < 
LL. ccliptica (sc. tinea, lino), < (Jr. ikAnnnsoc, 
(hc. sik'/oc, circle), the line or circle in tho plane 
of which ocJjpHos take place), < ih/tnjm \ an 
oclipno: see eclipse, n.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to 
an odipHe.— 2. Pertaining to the apparent path 
of the Him in the heavens: uh, ecliptic eonstel- 
latioiiH. 

Thy full fare in ins oblique designe 
Confronting Thoebiis in th* Echptiek line, 

And til' Earth Iftwedi. 

,s ug renter, ti. of l)u Bartus’s Weeks, i. 4. 

Ecliptic conjunction, a I onnmetion in longitude of tho 
moon with the sun, the former being within its ecliptic 
limits. Ecliptic digit, «ij<* twelfth part of the sun's or 
moon’s diameter, uhcu uh a unit in cxpi casing the quantity 
of eclipses.- Ecliptic limits, tin gi cutest distances at 
which the moon can Iw from hoi nodes (that is, from 
the ecliptic), if an eclipse of the sun or moon is to hap- 
pen. 

II, ii. 1. Tn astron., a gretli circle of the heav- 
ens in the plane of the earth's orbit, or that of 
the apparent annual mntidn of the Bun among 
the stars. The Jixed ecliptic is the position of the eelip- 
t it at any given date. Tin* men n a Optic is the position 
of the fixed rcliptic relative to Hie equinoctial, ns modified 
by piecession. Tins is now approaching tho equinoctial 
at the rate of 47” p**r century The true or apparent erlip‘ 
tie is the mean ecliptic as modified by the ©fleets of nuta- 
tion. The obliquity of the ecliptic is the inclination of the 
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ecliptic to the equinoctial. Its mean value for A. D. 1900 
is 23° 27' 8". 

Satan . . . 

Took leave ; and toward the roast of earth beneath, 
Down from the ecliptic sped. Milton , I*. L., iii. 740. 


My lady’s Indian kinsman, unannounced, 

With half a score of swarthy faces came. 

His own, tho’ keen and bold and soldierly, 

Sear’d by the close ecliptic , was not fair. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


2. A groat circle drawn upon a terrestrial globe, 
tangent to the tropics. It is sometimes said to “ mark 
the sun’s annual path across the surface of the earth”; 
but since its plane is represented as fixed upon the earth, 
the rotation of the lutter will give it a gyratory motion in- 
compatible with its representing any celestial appearance. 
It may, however, prove convenient when a terrestnal globe 
is used instead of a celestial one. 


eclog. n. An abbreviated spelling of eclogue. 
eclogite (ek'lo-jit), n. [< Or. rhAoyut;, picked 
out (< in'Atyeiv, pick out, choose), 4- -ite 2 .J The 
name given by Hatty to a rock consisting of 
a crystalline-granular aggregate of oinphacite 
(a granular, grass-green variety of pyroxene) 
with red garnet. With these essential constituents 
cyanito (distheuo) is often associated, and, less commonly, 
silvery mica, quartz, and pyrites. This is one of the most 
beautiful of rocks, ami or rather rare occurrence. It is 
found in the Alps, in the Fiehtelgebirge in Havana, in the 
Krzgehlrge in Bohemia, ami also in Norway. It occurs in 
lenticular masses in the older gneisses and sc hists. To the 
variety occurring at Syru in (J recce, consisting largely of 
cyanito or distliene, the name cyaiute rock or disthcnc rock 
lias been given. Also spoiled ckloyitc. 


eclogue (ok 'log), n. [Early mod. E. also cclog, 
and eglogue, auflogut ; = F. eglogue , eclogue, now 
dgloguc, thing uc = Sp. trlogd = Pg. egloga = It. 
egloga, ccloga = G. ekloge = Dan. Sw. efdog, < 
L. ccloga , < Or. i h'/tq //, a Selection, esp. of poems, 
“elegant extracts” (of. eKAoyog, picked out), 
< ik/fyuv , pick out, select, < in, out, + Alyeiv, 
pick, choose ; of. eclectic. The term came to bo 
applied esp. to a collection of pastoral poems 
(with special ref. to Virgil’s pastoral poems 
( Bucolica), which were published under tho 
title of Eclogue , 4 selections ’), whence the false 
spellings eglogue. , t eglogue (F. eglogue , etc.), in 
an endeavor to bring in the pastoral associa- 
tions of Gr. «Z£ («?)-), a goat.] In poetry , a 
pastoral composit ion, in which shepherds are 
introduced conversing with one another; a 
bucolic: as, the eclogues of Virgil. 


Some be of opinion, and the chicle of those who hauc 
written in this Art among tin* I, alines, that the pastorall 
I’oesie which we commonly call by the name of Eyloguc 
ami Bucolick, a teurme brought in by the Siciliau Poets, 
should be the llrat of any other. 

Puttcnham , Arte of ling. Poosle, p. 30. 

eclosion (c-klo'zlion), n. [< F. Motion, < del os-, 
stem of certain parts of eel ore, emerge from the 
egg, < L. exclude re, shut out : see exclude , exclu- 
sion, and of. close 1 , closed. ] Th e act of emerging 
from a covering or concealment; specifically, 
in cutout., tho escape of un insect from tho pupa- 
or chrysalis-case. 

eclysis (ek'li-sis), n. [< Gr. in? can;, a lowering 
of the voice through three quarter-tones, a re- 
lease or deliverance, < ih'/wtv , release, < is, out, 
4* 'Avne, loose.] In Gr. music, the lowering or 
flatting of a tone : opposed to echoic. 

ecod (e-kod'), niter}. [One of the numerous 
variations, as egad, begad, bedad, etc., of the 
oath by God .] liy God; egad: a minced oath. 
[Now rare.] 


Ecod, you’re in tho right of it. 

She i idan (?), The (’amp, i 1. 

Ecod ! how the wind blows ! what a grand time we shall 
have ! <S. Judd, Margaret, i. 14 . 


econome (ck'o-nora), v. [= F. dconome = Sp. 
eednomo = l 4 g. It. eronomo, steward, financial 
manager, = D. econoom = G. okonom , husband- 
man, steward, = Dan. okonom = Sw. ekonom (I), 
and Sw. after F. ), < \SL*atconomus , < Gr. oiKovouog, 
a housekeeper: see economy.'] 1. In the early 
church, a diocesan administrator; tho curator, 
administrator, and dispenser, under the bishop, 
of the diocesan property and revenues. — 2. In 
tin* early and in the medieval church, and to 
the present day in the Greok Church, the finan- 
cial officer and steward of a monastery. 

Also ( econome and < vconomus . 
economic (e-ko- or ek-o-nom'ik), a. [Former- 
ly also economick, i economic , trconomick, tcco- 
nomique; = F. economiquc = Sp. econdmico = 
Pg. It. economico (el. D. cconomisch = G. dko- 
nomisch = Dau. okonom isk = Sw. ckonomisk), < 
L. orconomicus , < Gr. oikovo/uk6<;, pertaining to 
the management of a household or family, 
practised thcreiu, frugal, thrifty, < oiKovopta , tie 
management of a household : see economy .] 
If. Relating or pertaining to the household; 
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domestic.— 2. Pertaining to the regulation of 
household concerns. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

And doth employ her economic art, 

And busy care, her household to preserve. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul. 

3. Pertaining to pecuniary means or concerns ; 
relating to or connected with income and ex- 
penditure : as, his economic management was 
bad; he was restrained by economic consider- 
ations ; the economic branches of government. 
— 4. Of or pertaining to economies, or the pro- 
duction, distribution, aud use of wealth; relat- 
ing to the means of living, or to the arts by 
which human needs and comforts are supplied: 
as, an economic problem; economic disturb- 
ances ; economic geology or botany. 

The economic ruin of Spain may bo said to date from 
the expulsion of tho Morlscoes. 

J . Fiske, Evolutionist, p. 245. 

5. Characterized by freedom from wastefulness, 
extravagance, or excess; frugal; saving; spar- 
ing: as, economic use of money or of material. 
[In this sense more commonly economical.] 

The charitable few are chieily they 
Whom Fortune places in the middle way ; 

Just rich enough, with economic care, 

To save a pittance, and a pittance spare. 

Uarte, EulogiuB. 

= 8301 . 5. Saving, sparing, careful, thrifty, provident. 

economical (e-ko- or ok-o-nom'i-kal), a. [< 
economic 4- -al.] Same as economic. The form 
economical is more common than economic in sense 5. 

This economical misfortune [of ill-assorted matrimony]. 

Milton , Divorce. 

There was no economical distress in England to prompt 
the enterprises of colonization. Palfrey. 

But the economical and moral causes that were destroy- 
ing agriculture in Italy were too Btrong to be resisted. 

Lecky , Euro]). Morals, I. 284. 

The life of the well-off people is graceful, pretty, dain- 
tily-ordered, hospitable ; but it has a simplicity which in- 
cidentally makes it comparatively economical. 

Arch. Forbes , Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 08. 

economically (e-ko- or ek-o-nom 'i -kal -i ) , adr. 
1. As regards tho production, distribution, and 
uso of wealth; as regards tho moans by which 
human woods and comforts are supplied. — 2 . 
With economy; with frugality or moderation. 

economics (e-ko- or ek-^-noin'ikis), n. [For- 
merly also cco'nomicks ; pi. of economic (see 
-ics), after Gr. to o)kovo/uk a, neut. pi. (also fem. 
sing. // othovo/wdj, sc. rt^vij , art), the art of house- 
hold management.] 1. Tho science of house- 
hold or domestic management. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] — 2. The science which treats of 
wealth, its production, distribution, etc.; po- 
litical economy. 

The host authors have chosen rather to handle it [edu 
ration] in their politicks than in their wconomicks. 

Sir 11. Wotion, .Reliquiae, p. 78. 

Not only in Science, but in politicks and economies , in 
tin* less splendid arts which administer to convenience 
and enjoyment, much information may be derived, by 
careful search, from times which have been in general 
neglected, us affording nothing to repay the labour of at- 
tention. r. Knox , Essays, No. 73. 

Among minor alterations, T may mention the substitu- 
tion for the name of Political Economy of the single conve- 
nient term Economics . .tenons, Pol. Keou. (2d ed.), Pref. 

economisation, economise, etc. See economi- 
zation, etc. 

economist (o-kon'o-mist), n. [Formerly also 
1 economist ; =r F. cconomisfe = Sp. Pg. It. econo- 
mista; as economy 4- -ist.] 1. One who man- 
ages pecuniary or other resources; a manager 
in general, with reference to means and ex- 
penditure or outlay. 

Very few people are good t economists of their fortune, 
and Btill fewer cf their time. Chesterfield, Letters, cexvi. 

It would be . . . madness to expect happiness from one 
who has boon so very bad an economist of bis own. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xiii. 

Ferdinand was too severe an economist of time to waste 
it willingly on idle pomp aud ceremonial. 

l'rescott, Fenl. and Isa., ii. 19. 

Specifically — 2. A careful or prudent manager 
of pecuniary means ; one who practises frugal- 
ity in expenditure: as, lie has tho reputation 
of being an economist; lie is a rigid economist . 
— 3. One versed in economics, or the science of 
political economy. 

So well known an English economist as Malthas ha* also 
show’ll in a few lines nis complete appreciation of the 
mathematical nature of economic questions. 

Jevons , Pol. F.con. ( 2 d ed.), Pref. 

4. An officer in some cathedrals of the Church 
of Ireland who is appointed by the chapter to 
manage the cathedral fund, to see to the neces- 
sary repairs, pay tho church officers, etc. — 
Economist mouse, Arvicola otconomus, a Siberian vole. 
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Economite (§-kon' 9 -mlt), n [As economy + 
-ite 2 .] Same as Harmonist , 4. 
economization (e-kon'o-mi-za'shon), n. [< 
economize 4* -ation.] The act or” practice of 
economizing, or managing frugally or to the 
best effect j the result of economizing; econ- 
omy; savmg. Also spelled economisation. 
[Rare.] 

To tho extent that augmentation of mass results in a 
greater retention of heat, it effects an economization of 
force. 11. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 47. 

economize # (e-kon ' o-miz), v.; pret. and pp. 
economized, ppr. economizing. [= F. dconomi - 
ser = Sp. economizar = Pg. economisar s= It. eco- 
nomizzare == D. economiseren = G. okonomisir 
ren = Dan. dkonomisere ; as economy 4- -izc.] I, 
irons. To manage economically ; practise econ- 
omy in regard to ; treat savingly or sparingly : 
as, to economize one’s means or strength; he 
economized his expenses. 

To inanago and economize the use of circulating me- 
dium. Walsh . 

II. intram. To practise economy; avoid 
waste, extravagance, or excess ; be sparing in 
outlay : as, to economize in one’s housekeeping, 
or in the expenditure of energy. 

He doeB not know how to economize. Smart. 

Also spelled economise. 

economizer (e-kon'6-mI-z6r), n. 1. One who 
economizes; one w*ho uses money, material, 
time, etc., economically or sparingly. — 2. In 
engin ., an apparatus by which economy, as of 
fuel, is effected ; specifically, one in which waste 
heat from a boiler or furnace is utilized for 
heating the feed-water. 

Also spelled economiser. 

economy (o-kon'o-mi), n. ; pi. economics (-miz). 
[Formerly* also economic, (economy, a eonomie; 
= F. economic = Sp. econo mia = Pg. It. econo - 
mia = D. economic = G. dkonomie = Dan. vko- 
nomi = Sw. dconomi (D. and Sw. after F.), < L. 
(cconomia , < Gr. « )um>ofiia, the management of a 
household or family, or of the state, tho public 
revenue, < o'lKovofioc, 0110 who manages a house- 
hold, a manager, administrator, < oIkqc, a house, 
household (= L. vie us, a village, > ult. E. wick, 
with, a village, etc. : seo wick $), 4- vlgciv, deal 
out, distribute, manage : see nome^.] 1. The 
management, regulation, or supervision of 
means or resources; especially, the manage- 
ment of the pecuniary or other concerns of a 
household : as, you are practising bad economy; 
their domestic economy needs reform. 

Fain. Ho keeps open house for all comers. 

Wid. He ought to he very rich, whose* treonomy is so 
profuse. Mrs. Centlinrc, The Artifice, iv. 

Hence — 2. A frugal and judicious use of 
money, material, time, etc. ; the avoidance of 
or freedom from waste or extravagance in the 
management or use of anything ; frugality in 
the expenditure or consumption of money, ma- 
terials, etc. 

I have no other notion of economy than that it is the 
parent of liberty and ease. Swift, To Lord Bolingbrokc. 

Nature, with a perfect economy, turns all forces to ac- 
count. 11. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 388. 

Another principle that serves to throw light on our in- 
quiry is that which has been called the principle of econ- 
omy, viz., that an effect is pleasing in proportion as it is 
attained by little effort and simple means. 

J. Ward . Eneyc. Brit., XX. 70. 

3. Management, order, or arrangement in gen- 
oral; the disposition or regulation of the parts 
or functions of any organic whole; an organ- 
ized system or method : as, the internal economy 
of a nation; the economy of tho work is out of 
joint. 

This economy must he observed in the minutest parts of 
an epic poem. Dry den, Atineid, Ded. 

If we rightly examine things, we shall find that there 
Is a sort of economy in providence, that one shall excel 
where another is defective, in order to make men more use- 
ful to each other, and mix them in soc iety. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 92. 
Specifically — (a) Tho provisions of nature for the genera- 
tion, nutrition, and preservation of animals and plantB ; 
the regular, harmonious system in accordance with which 
the functions of living animals and plants arc performed : 
as, the animal economy ; the vegetable economy. 

He who hunts 

Or harms them there is guilty of a wrong, 
Disturbs the economy of nature’s realm. 

Cowjter, Task, vi. 577. 

If we forget, for an instant, that each species tends to 
increase inordinately, and that some check is always in 
action, yet seldom perceived by us, tho whole economy of 
Nature will be utterly obscured. 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 80S. 
(5) The functional organization of a living body : as, his 
internal economy is badly deranged. 
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It is necessary to banish from the mind the idea that we 
live literally besieged by organisms always ready to sow 
putrefaction on the mucous tract of our economies. 

Science, HI. 520. 

(e) The regulation and disposition of tho internal affairs 
of a state or nation, or of any department of government. 

The Jews already had a Sabbath, which os citizens ami 
subjects of that economy they were obliged to keep, and 
did keep. Palsy. 

The theatre was by no means so essential a part of tho 
economy of a Homan city as it was of a Grecian one. 

«/. Fergusson , Hist. Arch., I. 328. 
4f. Management; control. [Rare.] 

I shall never recompose my Features, to rccoivo Sir 
Howland with any (Economy of Face. 

Congreve , Way of the World, iii. 5. 
Domestic economy. See domestic ,— Economy of 
grace, See grace .— Political economy. See political. 
»Syn. 2. Frugality , Economy, Thrift. Frugality saves 
by avoiding both waste and needless expense ; its central 
idoa Is that of saving. Economy goes further, and includes 
prudent management: as, economy of time. Thrift is a 
stronger word for economy; it is a smart, ambitious, ami 
successful economy. 

Lucullus, when frugality could charm, 

Hud roasted turnips in the Sabine farm. 

Pojte, Moral Essays, i. 218. 

Strict economy enabled him f Frederic William | to keep 
up a peace establishment of sixty thousand troops. 

Macaulay , Frederic tho Great. 
Thrift, thrift , Horatio! the funeral bak'd meats 
Hid coldly furnish forth tho marriage tables. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 

6 converso (o kon-ver'se). [L., lit. from tho 
converse: c, ex, from; converso, al>l. of conver- 
sion, neut. of eonversus, converso: boo converse", 
«.] On tho contrary; on tho other hand. 
6corcll6 (a-kor-slia'), w. [F., lit. flayed, pp. 
of ecorcher, OF. cscorchcr, flay, > ult. K. scorch : 
see scorch.] In painting and sculp., a subject, 
man or animal, flayed or exhibited as deprived 
of its skin, so that the muscular system is ex- 
posed, for tho purposes of study. 

ecorticate (e-kor'ti-kat), a. [< N1 1 . M ceorUcatus , 
< L. c- priv. 4- cortex ( cortic -), bark : see corti- 
cate.] In bot., without a cortical layer: applied 
especially to lichens. 

£cossaise (a-ko-saz'), n. [F., fern, of Jficossais, 
Scotch: see Scotch 1 .] 1. A species of rustic 
dance of Scotch origin. — 2. Music written for 
such a dance, or in imitation of its rhythm. — 3. 
In therapeutics, tho douche Kcossaiso or Scotch 
douche, alternating hot and cold douches. 

The alternation of lint and cold douches, which for some 
unknown reason bus got the name of Ecosmise, is a very 
powerful remedy from the strong action and reaction which 
it produces, and is one of very great value. 

Ear ye. Jlrit., III. 431). 

ecostate (e-kos'tat), a. [< NL. ccostatus, < L. 
c- priv. 4- costa, a rib: see costate.] 1. In hot., 
not. costate; without ribs. — 2. In zodl . : (a) 
Having no costas, in general ; ribless. ( h ) Bear- 
ing no ribs, as a vertebra. 

6cOUte (a-kdt'), n. [F., < c confer , OF. cscouter, 
listen, > ult. K. mom/*.] In fort., a small gal- 
lery made in front of tho glacis for tho shelter 
of "troops, designed to annoy or interrupt the 
miners or the enemy. 

Ecpantheria (ek-pan-the'ri-ji), w. [NL. (IHib- 
ner, 1816), so called as being spotted, < Or. ck, 
out (hero intensive), + irdrOyp, panther or leop- 
ard: see panther.'] A genus of arctiid moths 
chiefly distinguished by the short hind wings, 
and comprising a large number of new-world 
species. Most of them are t ropical or subtrop- 
ical, but E . scrihonia is a well-known North 
American form. 

eephasist (ek'fa-sis), n. [NL., < Or. entyamg, a 
declaration, < entpavcu, sneak out, < ck, out, + 
fyavai ss L. fari, speak, j In rhet., an explicit, 
declaration. 

Ecphimotes, n. Bee Ecphy motes. 
ecphlysis (ek'fli-sis), «. [NL., < Gr. as if *f«- 
<f>Avaig, < eK<fAu(eiv, spurt out, (.Ik, out, 4- 
ipAneiv, bubble up, burst out.] In pathot., vesic- 
ular eruption, confined in its action to the sur- 
face. 

eephonemat (ek-fo-ne'ma), n. [NL., < Or. h- 

(pQvr/fia, a thing called out, a sermon, < e Kipovnv, 
cry out, pronounce, < ck, out, 4- (puvtiv, utter a 
sound, < <pan>%, the voice, a sound.] A rhetori- 
cal exclamation or ejaculation. Seo eepho - 
tmis . 

eephoneme (ek'fo-nem), n. [< Gr. Utpfjvy/ta : 
see cephonema.] The mark of exclamation (I). 
(ioold Brown. 

eephonesis (ek-fo-ne'sis), n.; pi. eephoneses 
Wz). [NL., < &r. ksttiwvyoig, pronunciation, 
an exclamation, < f Kipuveiv, pronounce, cry out : 
see eephomma .] 1. In rhet., a figure which 
consists in the use of an exclamation, question, 
or other form of words used interjectionally to 
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express some sudden emotion, such as joy, sor- 
row, fear, wonder, indignation, anger, or impa- 
tience. Also called exclamation. — 2. In the Gr. 
Ch., one of those parts of the service which are 
said by the priest or officiant in an audible or 
elevated voice. The greater part of the liturgy is Raid 
secretly — that is, in a low or inaudible UmeiuvariKm, an 
adverb equivalent to the secrete or secreto of the Latin 
Church). Tho eephoneses, on the other hand, are said 
aloud (vKtfuoi'to ?, an adverb answering to tho phrases Intel- 
liudnli voce, clara voir, ot the Homan Missal, with an audi- 
ble roar, with a loud voice, in the English Prayer- Hook). 
They generally form the conclusion of a prayer which tho 
-priest 1ms said secretly, and contain adoxology or ascrip- 
tion to tin* Trinity. The benediction at the beginning of 
the Liturgy of the Catechumens and that at the commence- 
ment. of tlie Anaphora in the Constantinopolitan liturgies 
arc said m this way. Also called the exclamation. 

eephora (ek'fo-rii), n, [NL., < Gr. iK<j>o/id, a car- 
rying out, a projection m a building, ( /m />/ pi tv, 
carry out, intr. shoot forth, < tic, out, 4- Qipuv * = 
E. hear 1 .] 1. In arch., tho projection of any 
member or molding before tho face of tho mem- 
ber or molding next below it. — 2. [<wp.] In 
conch., same as Fnsus. Conrad, 1843. 
ecphractic (ek-frak'tik), a. and n. [< Gr. ia- 
ippaKTiKog, lit for clearing obstructions (tKcppuK- 
md, sc. (pitpiiaiui, pi., ecphractic medicines), < 
huppaaonv, clear obstructions, open up, < Ik, out, 
4- \ ppaactnv , inclose.] I, a. In Med., serving lo 
reraovo obstructions; doobstruont. 

II. An ecphractic drug, 
ecphroniaf (ok-frd'ni-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. tKtppuv, 
out of one’s mind, crazy, ( ck, out of, 4- <f>ptp>, 
mind.] In pathot., insanity, 
eephyma (ok-fi'mji), n. ; pi "ccphymata (ok-firn'- 
a-tit). [NL., < Gr. cMjtvpu, an eruption of pim- 
ples, ( iKtfirnrfhi. grow out, < is, out, 4- tymctUai, 
grow.] In pathot. , a cutaneous excrescence, as 
a wart. 

Ecphymotes (ek-fi-mo'tez), n. [NL., < Gr. 
CKtjtv/m, an eruption of pimples: see ecphy ma.) 
A genus of pleurodont. lizards, of tho family 
Iguanida having a short and flattened form, 
and largo pointed carinate scales on tho thick 
tail: otherwise generally as in Polyehrus. Fttz- 
ingcr, 1826. Also spelled Ecphimotes. 
eephysesis (ok-ti-ze'sis), v. [NL., < Gr. tKtyvotj- 
atg, emission of the breath, < ihtyvc.dv, blow out, 
breathe out, snort, < ck, out, 4- (pvaur, blow, 
breathe.] In pathot., a quick breathing. 
Ecpleopodid© (cdt-plo-p-pnd'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Ecplcopns 4- -itta.] A family of Tnycliopleu- 
ral or cyclosaurian lizards. Also Ecpleopoda. 

Ecpleopus(ek-])lc 'e-pus), 71 . [NL., < (h\ t KTT/COg, 
complete, entire (< !k, out, 4- tt Vug, # ull), + 
Trovg = K. foot.] The typical genus of tho fam- 
ily Ecplcopodida'. 1 turner it and Bibron. 
eeptomat (ok-to'mii), n. [NL., < Gr. cktttuuu, a 
dislocation, < cktti’tctciv, fall out of, be dislo- 
cated, < / k, out, 4- iwttciv, fall.] In pathot.. a 
falling down of any part: applied to luxations, 
prolapsus uteri, scrotal hernia, the expulsion 
of tho placenta, sloughing off of gangrenous 
parts, etc. 

eepyesis (ek-pi-e'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. / KTci'j/cw , 
suppuration, < lkkvcuv, supjmrate, < ck, out, 4- 
TTvtiv, supi>urate, < near, pus.] In pathot ., a 
skin-disease with purulent or serous effusion: 
now rarely used. 

6crasement ( ii-kra z 'men ), u. [ F. ccrasnnen t, a 
crushing, < ccrasrr, crush : s<*o craze.] In surp., 
the operation of removing a part, as a tumor, 
by a wire or chain loop gradually tightened so 
as to cut slowly through its attachment. 
dcraseur (a-kra-ziV), n. [F., < erraser, crush, 
bruist' : see erase.'] In snrg., an instrument for 
removing tumors, it. consists of a tine chain or wire 
which is paused around thu base of the part to be re- 
moved, and gradually tightened by u screw or otherwise 
until it has cut thtoiigh. Galvanic 4craaeur, an <Vru- 
aeur so eonsti urted tliat the wire loop can be heated to 
redness while m use by the passage through it. of an elec- 
tric current. 

6crevisse (& kre-ves'), V. [F. ecrevisse , a craw- 
fish, a cuirass: see crawfish , crayfish.] In ar- 
mor, a name given t o any piece formed of splint s, 
one sliding over the other, in the manner of the 
tail of the crawfish. Bee garde-reine, great bra- 
guette (under braguette), and splint. 
eerhythmus (ek-rith'mus), it. [NL., < Gr. #*- 
pvOptK , out of tune, < is, out, + pdtpog, tune, 
rhythm : see rhythm.] In med., an irregular 
beating of the pulse. 

6cru (e-krc*)' ; F. pron. a-kril')» a. [F. ecru, un- 
bleached, raw, applied to linen, silk, etc., OF. 
escru, < cs-, here unmeaning, 4- cru, raw, crude, 

< L. crudus: see crude.] 1. Fn bleached: ap- 
plied to textile fabrics.— 2. Having the color 
of raw silk, or of undyed and unblcaclied linen : 
hence, by extension, having any similar shade of 
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neutral color, as tho color of hemp or hempen 
cord.— font lace, a modern lace made with two kinds 
of braid, one plain and the other crinkled, and worked 
into large and prominent patterns, usually geometrical, 
with bars or brides of thread. Tho term is derived fiom 
the common ubo of materials of (Vtu color. 

ecrustaceous (6-krus-ta'shius), a. [< NL. 
*ecrustaecus, < L. c- priv. 4- crusta, a crust : 
seo crustaceans.] In hot., without, a crust&ceous 
thallus, as some lichens. 

CCStasis (ek'stii-sis), w. [LL., < Gr. cKcrramr : 
seo ecstasy.] In patliol., same as ecstasy , 3. 
ecstasize (ok'sta-siz), r. t . ; pret. and pp. ecsta- 
sized, ppr. ecstasizing. [< ecstasy 4* -^c.J To fill 
with ecstasy or excessive joy. E. Butter. [Rare.] 

Rose and Margaret burst from their retreat with a loud 
laugh, and gave Obed a hearty greeting, which he, he- 
mazeu and eestacued , returned as handsomely as lie knew 
how. E. Judd, Margaret, ii. 11. 

ecstasy (ek'slft-si ), n . ; pi. ecstasies (-siz). [For- 
merly spoiled variously rest a sic, ecstacy, extasy, 
extasie, etc. ; = F. extase = Bp. eu tasi, cxtasis == 
Pg. cxtasis = It. estasi (I), extase = G. ckstasc = 
Dan. extase == Bw. extas, < F.),< Id j. ecstasis, ML. 
also cxtasis , < Gr. euomrig, any displacement 
or removal from tho proper place, a standing 
usidc, distraction of minu, astonishment,, later 
a t rance, < i^itndvat, 2d. aor. FsoTTjvai, put or place 
aside, mid. and pass, stand aside, { ck, out, 
4- iardvat, place, sot, icrraaOcu, stand: see stasis.] 

1. A state in which the mind is exalted or lib- 
erated as it were from t he body ; a state in which 
the functions of the senses are suspended by the 
contemplation of some extraordinary or super- 
natural object, or by absorption iu some over- 
powering idoa, most frequently of a religious 
nature; entrancing rapture or transport. 

Whether what we call eentnsy ho not dreaming with our 
eyes open, 1 leave to he examined Locke. 

When the mind is wm med with heavenly thoughts, and 
wrought up into some d< green of holy end any, it stays not 
there, but eominuiueales these impressions to the liody. 

lift. Attn hit ry. Sermons, 11. xix. 

The Neoplatonists, though they sometimes spoke of 
civic virtues, regal (led the condition of ending as not only 
transcending but including all, and tliat. condition could 
only bo arrived at by a passive life. 

Leeky, Kurop. Morals, I. 350. 

2. Overpowering emotion or exaltation, in 
which tho mind is absorbed and tho actions are 
controlled by the exciting subject ; a sudden 
access of intense feeling, specifically (o) Joyful, 
delightful, or rapturous emotion ; extiavagant delight: as, 
tho ecstasy ot love; ho gazed upon the si cue with * rstasij . 

He on the tender grass 
Would sit, and hearken ev n to eestasy. 

Milton, Collins, 1. 026. 
Sweet thankful lovo Ills soul did till 
With utter ecstasy of bliss 

William Morris, Haitlily Paradise, II. 84. 

It, is a sky of Italian April, full of sunshine and tho hid- 
don ecstasy of lai ks. 

Lowell, Among my Hooks, 2d Her., p HU. 

The ecstasies of mirth and terror which his gestures 
and play ot countenance never failed to produce iu a 
nm scry fluttered him (Garrick) quite as much as the ap- 
plause ot mature t rl tics. Macaulay , Madame d’Arlday. 
(h) Grievous, fearful, or painful emotion; extieme agita- 
tion ; distraction : as, the veiy ecstasy ot grief; an ecstasy 
ot tear. 

Hotter |>e with the dead . . . 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstnc /. Shak , Macbeth, ill. 2. 

Conic, let iih leave him in bis ireful mood, 

Our words will but meiease his ecstasy. 

Marlow, Jew of Malta, i. 2. 
And last, the cannons’ voi( e that shook the skies, 
And, as it fin oh iu sudden ecstasies, 

At once bereft us both ot ears and eyes. 

hi yd en, Astnea Kedtix, 1. 228. 

3. In med., a morbid slate of llic nervous nys* 
tern, allied to catiilepwy and trance, in which Hie 
patient uBKiimcK the attitude and expreHhion of 
rapture. Altai ecstasis.— 4f. Insanity; madness. 

That, iiobh and mod nov< reign reason, 

Like swei t bells langled, out of tune and hnish , 

That unmateh’d form and feature of blown youth, 
Blasted with ecstacy. Shah , Hamlet, ill. 1. 

ecstasy (pk'sta-hi), r. t. ; pret.. and pp. ccstasicd, 
ppr. ecstasy nig. [ < ecstasy, n . ) To till with rap- 
ture or enthusiasm. [Rare.] 

The persons . . . then made prophetical mid inspired 
must needs have discoursed like seraphims and the most 
ccstasicd ordej of inlelligenees 

dcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), T. 31. 

They were so ccstasicd with joy that they made the 
heavens ring with tilurnplmut shouts and acclamations. 

J. Scott, Christ 1, an Life, I. iv. § 5. 

ecstatic (ek-stat.'ik), a. and n. [Formerly cc- 
stahek, (X to tick ; = F. extalique = Bp. cxtdtieo 
— pg. ex tat ico = It. cstatico , < Gr. iKoraTtifig, < 

! Koranic, ecstasy: wee ecstasy .] I. a. 1. Per- 
taining to or resulting from ecstasy ; entran- 
cing; overpowering, 
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In pensive trance, and anguish, and ecstatick fit. 

Milton , The Passion, 1. 42. 

To gain Pescennius one employs his schemes ; 

One grasps a Cecrops in ecstatick dreams. 

Pope, To Addison. 

The Sonnets [Mrs. Browning's] reveal to us that Love 
which is the most ecstatic of human emotions and worth 
All other gifts in life. Stedman, Vlct. Poets, p. 138. 

2. Affected by ecstasy ; enraptured ; entranced. 

liy making no responses to ordinary stimuli, the ecstatic 
subject shows that he is “not himself." 

//. Spencer , Prin. of Sociol., $ 77. 

n. ». i. One subject to ecstasies or raptures ; 
an extravagant enthusiast. [Bare.] 

Old Hereticks and idle Ecstaticks , such os the very primi- 
tive times were infinitely pestred withal. 

lip. Gauden , Tears of the Church, p. 201. 

2. pi. Ecstasy ; rapturous emotion. 

ecstatical (ek-stat'i-kal), a. [Formerly ejetati- 
cal; < ecstatic 4- -a/.] ** Bame as ecstatic. 

With other cxtaticall furies, and religious frencies, with 
ornaments of gold and Jewels. Pur chan, Pilgrimage, p. 66. 

ecstatically (ek-stat'i-kal-i), adv. In an ec- 
static manner ; rapturously ; raviskingly. 

ectad (ek'tad), adv. [< Or. i kt6s, without, out- 
side, 4* -ad*, < L. ad , to.] In amt. } to or to- 
ward the outside or exterior; outward; out- 
wardly. 

The dura mater may bo described as ectad of the brain, 
but entad of the cranium. 

Wilder and Gage , Amit. Tech., p. 27. 

6Ctal (ek'tal), a. [< Or. Ikt6c, without, 4* -a?.] 
In anat., outer; external; superficial; periph- 
eral: opposed to ental. 

The suggestion to employ ental and octal was welcomed, 
and they were published l by Wilder in 1881 J. 

Wilder and. Gage, Anat. Tech., p. 27. 

ectasia (ok-ta/si-h), n. [NL. : see cctasis .] 1. 
Ectasia.— 2. Aneurism.- Alveolar ectasia. Hame 
as vesicular emphysema (which see, under emphysema). 

6Ctasi8 (ek'ta-sis), n. [LL., < Gr. Israels, ex- 
tension, < Eurriveiv (= L. exten-d-ere), extend, < 
Ik, out, 4- reivetv , stretch : see extend , tend 1 .'] 1. 
In anc . orthoepy and pros. : (a) The pronuncia- 
tion of a vowel as long. ( b ) The lengthening 
or protraction of a vowel usually short. See 
diastole. — 2. In anc. rhet . : («) The use of along 
vowel or syllable in a part of a clause or sen- 
tence where it will produce a special rhythmical 
effect. ( b ) The use of a form of a word longer 
than that commonly employed. This is gener- 
ally called paragogc. 

OCtaster (ek-tas ; t6r), n. [N L. , < Gr. hr6r, with- 
out. 4- derrijf), star.] A kind of sponge-spicule. 
Sol las. 

ectatic (ek-tat'ik), a. [< Gr. hrards, capable 
of extension, < ekteIveiv, extend: see ectasis.] 
Exhibiting or pertaining to ectasis. 

octane, octanes (ek'tc-ne, -nez), ft. [< Gr. hire- 
vtfs (LGr. also / nr ivy, n.), prop, adj., extended, 
continued (sc. ist:crta, aln/cis, evxv, or npoozvxv, 

S lication, prayer), < birnvnv, stretch out, 
>ng : see ectasis and extend.) In the Or. 
*Ch ., one of the litanies recited by the deacon 
and choir. It follows tin* gogpol, and is introduced by 
the words " I Ait us all say with our whole soul, nml with 
our whole mind let us say.” The choir responds with 
Kyrie Eleison, once after this invitation and the first peti- 
tion. and thrice after the other petitions. See litany. 
ectental (ok-ton'tal), a. 1< Gr. i ktoc, without, 
4- hr 6s, within, 4- -«/.] In embryol ., of or per- 
taining to the outer and the inner layer of a gas- 
trula: specifically said of the line of primitive 
juncture of the ectoderm and ondoderm cir- 
cumscribing tho mouth of a gastrula. Also 
ecto-ental. 

ecteron (ek'te-ron), ». An erroneous form of 
eederon. Mivart. 

ecteronlc (ok-te-ron'ik), a. An erroneous form 
of eederon ic. ’Mir art. 

ecthesis (ek'the-sis), n. [< Gr. IkBeois , a setting 
forth, an exposition, < ekBetos, verbal adi. of 
EKTifU.vat, put out, set forth, < in, out, 4- rmvat, 

f »ut, sot.l An exposition, especially of faith. 

n church history the Ecthesis Is tho aeeree of the emperor 
Heraclius, about a. l>. 038, declaring that tho controversy 
as to whether Christ has two wills or one will with a two- 
fold or theamiric operation (a view acceptable to the Mono- 
thelites) was to he left an open question. 

The IflrstJ Laternn synod, by which not only tho Mono- 
thclitc doctrine hut also the moderating ecthesis of Hera- 
ciius aud typus of Constans 11. were anathematized. 

Encyc. Brit., XV. 640. 

ecthlipsis (ck-thlip'sis), n. [LL., < Gr. IsBh- 
V«c, ccthlipsis, lit. a squeezing out, < e Mi fir tv, 
squeeze out, < is, out, 4- 8'A.tfiuv, squeeze. Cf. 
elision.] In Or. and Lat. gram., omission or 
suppression of a letter; especially, in iMt. 
gram,, elision or suppression in utterance of a 
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final vowel and consonant in a syllable ending 
in m, as in the line 

Monstrum horrendum, in forme, ingens, cui lumen ademp- 
tum. Virgil, Jlneid, III. 668. 

ecthoraaa. n. Plural of ecthorasum. 

ecthoraal, ecthoreal (ek-tho-re'al), a. [< ec- 
thorocum + -al.] Pertaining to an ecthoreeum : 
as, an ecthorival protrusion. 

ectnorSBUm (ok-tlio-re'um), n. ; pi. ecthorcea 
(-ft). [NL., < Gr. tic, out, out of, 4- Oopaios, con- 
taining the seed, < 0op6s, seed, semen.] In zool., 
the thread of a thread-cell; the stinging-hair 
of a cnida ; a cnidocil. Also ecthoreum. See 
cut under cnida. 

The inner wall of the bhc [cnidal is produced into a 
sheath terminating in a long thread (ecthoreum) ; this is 
usually twisted in many coils round its sheath, and ill is 
up the open end of the sac. Pascoe, ZoOl. Class., p. 16. 

ecthyma (ek-thl'ma), n. ; pi. ecthymata (ok- 
thim'a-tft). [NL., < Gr. IsOv/ia, a pustule, pap- 
ula, < “eKtlvnv , break out, as heat or numorH, < ek, 
out, 4- 6veiv, rage, boil, rush.] In pathol., a 
large pustule intermediate in character between 
a furuncle or boil and an ordinary pustule. 

ecthymiform (ek-thi'mi-ffirm), a. [< Gr. hOvpa 
(hSvpar-), a pustule, papula (see ecthyma), 4* 
L. forma, form.] Having the form of or re- 
sembling an ecthyma. 

6CtO-. [NL. ccto-, < Gr. ekt6s, adv. and prep., 
without, outside (opposed to hr6s, within: see 
ento ), < ek, out, 4- quasi-superl. suffix -to-?.] 
A prefix in words (chiefly biological) of Greek 
origin, signifying ‘out-Ride, without, outer, ex- 
ternal, lying upon’ : as, ectoderm , the outer skin ; 
Eetozoa, external parasites: opposed to endo -, 
into-. 

ectobasidium (ek^td-ba-sid'i-um), n. ; pi. ccto- 
basidia (-ft). [NL., < Gr. Ikt6s, outside, 4- NL. 

hasidism, "q. v.] In my col., a basidium that is 
externally placed, as in Jlymcnomycetes. Le 
Maout and Decaisne , Botany (trans.), p. 954. 

Ectobia (ok-to'bi-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. ekt6s, out- 
side^ (Hag, life.] "A genus of cursorial orthop- 
terous insects, of tho family Blattidw. or cock- 
roaches, containing a nuinbor of small species, 
as E. german ica, the croton-bug (which see): 
sometimes synonymous with Blatta in a re- 
stricted sense. Westwood , 1839. 

ectoblast (ok'to-bl&st), n. [< Gr. herds, outside, 
4- filaardg, a bud, germ.] 1. In Hoi., tho outer- 
most rocognizable structure of a cell; a cell- 
wall, in any way distinguished from meBoblast 
or other moro interior structures. The ecto- 
blast is to a cell what tho epiblast is to a moro 
complex organism. — 2. In embryol., tho outer 
primary layer in the embryo of any metazoan 
animal; the epiblast; the ectoderm. See cut 
under blastocccle. 

ectoblastic (ek-to-blas'tik), a. [< ectoblast 4- 
-ic.] Pertaining to the ectoblast ; consisting of 
ectoblast; ectodermal. 

ectobliquus (ok-tob-ll'kwus), n. ; pi. ectobliqui 
(-kwi). [NL., < Gr. hrdg, outside, 4- L. obli- 
quus , oblique.) In anal., the external oblique 
muscle of the abdomen, the obliquus abdomi- 
nis exteruus. Also called extrobliquus. See cut 
under muscle. 

ectOC&rdia (ek-to-kiir'di-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. f/c- 
r6s, outside, 4- napAta, heart.] In teratol., a mal- 
formation in which the heart is out of its nor- 
mal position. 

ectocarotid (ek'to-ka-rot'id), w. [< Gr. hr 6s, 
outside, 4* E. carotid.] In anat., the external 
carotid artery; the outer branch of the com- 
mon carotid. 

Ectocarpaceae (ek^to-kiir-pa'so-e), n. pi. [NL., 
< Ectocarpus 4* -area.] A family of pheeo- 
sporio marine alg®e having filamentous branch- 
ing fronds, chiefly monosiphonous, with little 
or no cortex. 

Ectocarpe® (ek-to-kiir'pe-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Ectocarpus 4- -ea.] 1. In hot., same as Ec- 

tocarpacetv. — 2. In zool., a division of nema- 
tophorous Vwlenterata, containing those liydro- 
zoaiiB whose genitalia are developed from the 
ectoderm : opposed to Endocarpece. The group 
is equivalent to tho Hydromedusas. 

ectocarpous (ek-to-kar'pus), a. [< NL. ecto- 
carpus, < Gr. herds, outside, 4* sapnds, fruit.] 
Having external genitals, or developing sexual 
products from the ectoderm, as a hydromedu- 
san ; of or pertaining to the Ectocarpece. 

Ectocarpus (ek-to-kar'pUB), w. [NL. : see ecto- 
carpous?} In hot., the principal genus of Ecto- 
carpacew, including a large number of olive- 
brown filamentous species, many of whieh grow 
attached to larger alg®. 
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ectochona (ek-tp-ko'nJO, n. ; pi. ectochones (-nS). 
[NL., < Gr. herds, outside, 4- x^h a funnel: see 
chme .], An ectochone. 

ectochone (ek'to-kon), n. [< NL. ectochona, 
q. v.] The outer division of a chone. 

In many sponges (Geodia, Stelletta) the cortical domes 
are constricted near their communication with the sub- 
dermal cavity (subcortical crypt) by a transverse muscu- 
lar sphincter, which defines an outer division or ectochone 
from an Inner or endochone. Encyc. Brit., XXII, 415. 

ectoclinal (ek-tq-kli'nal), a. [< Gr. hr 6s, out- 
side, 4- kKLveiv, lean: ’see clinic, clinode .] In 
hot., having the clinode (hymeniu m) and spores 
exposed upon the surface of the receptacle. Le 
Maout ana Decaisne, Botany (trans.), p. 958. 

ectocoslian (ek-to-se'li-an), a. [< Gr. ksrds, out- 
side, 4- koiXiov, a hollow.] In anat., extraven- 
tricular; situated outside of the cavities of the 
brain : applied to that part of the corpus stri- 
atum (the nucleus lenticularis) which appears 
embedded in the wall of the hemisphere. Wilder . 

ectocoelic (ek-to-se'lik), a. [As ectocasl-ian 4* 
-ic.^j Situated* on the outside of the common 
cavity of a ccolenterate. 

A misleading appearance of ectocoelic septa is produced 
by the fact that some pairs of mesenteries die out after a 
very short course. 

G. H. Fowler , Micros. Science, XXVIII. 6. 

ectocondyle (ek-to-kon'dil), n. [< Gr. hr 6s, out- 
side, 4- E. condyle.] The outer or external con- 
dyle of a bone, on the side away from the body: 
said especially* of the condyles at the lower 
end of the humerus and of the femur respec- 
tively: opposed to entocondyle. Bee epicondyle. 

ectocoracoid (ek-to-kor'a-koid), a. [< Gr. hrds, 
outside, 4- NL. coracoideus , the coracoid.] In 
the dipnoan fishes, the element of tho shoulder- 
girdle outside of that with which the pectoral 
limb articulates. Also called clavicle. 

ectocranial (ek-to-kra'ni-al), a. [< Gr. hr6s, 
outside, 4- Kpaviov, skull: see cranium.] Of or 
pertaining to the outer walls or surface of the 
skull ; forming a part of the cranial parietes, as 
a bone. 

There is a largo bony tract . . . between the squamosal 
and the largo interparietal, which iB not one of the ordi- 
nary ectocranial lames. 

W. K. Parker , Proe. Roy. Soc., XXX VIII. 185. 

ectocuneiform (ek-to-ku'ne-i-f6rm), a. and n. 
[< NL. ectoeuneiformc , q. v.] I. a. In anat., 
pertaining to the outermost cuneiform bone; 
ectosphenoid. 

Union of tho navicular and cuboid, nnd sometimes tho 
ectocuneiform bone, of the tarsus. 

W. II. Flower, Encyc. Brit., XV. 430. 

II. n. The outermost one of the three cunei- 
form or wedge-shaped bones of the distal row 
of tarsal bones ; the ectocuneiform or ectosphe- 
noid bone of the foot. See cut under foot. 

ectocuneiforme (ek-to-ku^ne-i-ffir'me), n. ; pi. 
vctocuneiformia (-mi -a). [NL., < Gr. hr6s, with- 
out, 4- NL. cuneiforme, the cuneiform bone.] 
Bamo as ectocuneiform. 

ectocyst (ek'to-sist), n. [< Gr. ekt6s, outside, 
4- Kvans, a bladder: see cyst.] In Polyzoa, the 
external tegumentary layer of the eamoooium, 
forming the common cell or cyst in which each 
individual zofiid is contained. See the extract, 
and cuts under Polyzoa and Plumatella . 

As a rule the colonies [of polyzoans] possess a horny or 
parchment-like, frequently alBo calcareous, exoskeleton, 
which arises from the hardening of the cuticle around the 
individual zobids. Each zooid is accordingly surrounded 
by a very regular and symmetrical case — the ectocyst or 
cell ; through tho opening of which the anterior part of 
the soft body of the contained zobid with its tentacular 
crown can be protruded. Claus, Zoblogy (trails.), II. 71. 

ectoderm (ek'to-d6rm), n. [< Gr. ektAs, outside, 
4* dipjua, skin : seo derm.] The completed outer 
layer of cells, or outer blastodermic membrane, 
in all metazoan animals, formed by the cells of 
the epiblast, and primitively constituting the 
outer wall of the whole body, as the endoderm 
does that of the body-cavity; an epiblast, ecto- 
blast, or external blastoderm. The term is chiefly 
used in embryology, or of certain lower animals whose bod- 
ies consist essentially of an outer and an inner layer, and 
not as a synonym of the epidermis or cuticle of the higher 
animals. Seo cut under gastrula. 

ectodermal (ek-to-d&r'mal), a. [< ectoderm 4- 
-ah] Pertaining’ to the “ectoderm ; consisting 
of ectoderm : as, the ectodermal layer of a cce- 
lenterate. 

The ovary bursts its ectodermal covering. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., I 616. 

ectodermic (ek-t^-d&r'mik), a. [< ectoderm + 
-ic.] Same as ectodermal. 

ecto-ent&d (ek'to-en'tad). adv. [< Gr. ekt6s, 
without, 4- Ivrds, within, + -ad*. Cf. ectad, en- 
tad.] In anat., from without inward. [Bare.] 



•cto-entad 

A put may be divided by cutting either eeto+ntad. from 
without Inward, or ento-ectad, from within outward. 

Wilder and Gage, Anat. Tech., p. 27. 

ecto-ent&l (ek'to-en'tal), a. Same as ectental. 

The mesoderm grows out from the ectoental line. 

C. S. Minot , Medical News, XLIX. 240. 
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primaries, a long cuneate tail of 12 tapering acuminate 
feathers, wing-coverts with black spots, party-colored tail- 
feathers, an iridescent neck, and the sexes distinguishable 
by color. E. migratorius is the common wild pigeon or 
passenger-pigeon of North America. See cut under pas- 
senger-pigeon. 


. . / . a i . x ©ctop&sm (ek'to-plazm), n. [< Gr. herds, with- 

©ctogaitrocnemlus (ek-to-gas-trok-ne mi-us), out, 4 tt/ aoua, a thine forrnod. 


n, ; pi. ectogastrocnemii (-i). [NL., < Gr. herds', 

outside. 4 yatrripj stomach, + svi/fir/, tho lower 
leg, tibia.] The outer gastrocnemial muscle, 
or outer head of the gastrocnemius ; the gas- 
trocnemius extemus. See cut under muscle. 

ectogenous (ek-toj'e-nus), a. [< Gr. herds. out- 
side, 4 -yrvrK, producing : see -g enous.] Origi- 
nating or developed outside of the host ; exter- 
nally parasitic : opposed to endogenous . 

Some of the pathogenous bacteria are accustomed to 
develope and multiply without the body, while others 
only do so within it. The former kind we may describe 
as exogenous, the latter as endogenous. 

Ziegler, Pathol. Anat. (trans.), i. § 203. 

ectoglutaus (ek-to-glfi'te-us), n. ; pi. cctoglutad 
(- 1 ). [NL., < Gr. curds, without, 4 yhovros, tho 

rump, buttocks : so e gluUens, gluteal.] In anat., 
the outer or great gluteal muscle ; the glute- 
us maximus. Also ectogluteus. See cut under 
muscle. 

ectoglutdal (ek-to-gld'te-al), a. [< ectoglutams 
4 -al.] Pertaining to tho eetoglutrous. Also 
ectoglutwal. 

ectoiecithal (ek-to-les'i-thal), a. [< Gr. herds, 
outside, 4 /if htOog, yolk, 4 - -a/.] In cmbryol ., 
noting those ova wnich havo the food-yolk pe- 
ripheral in position, and thus exterior to the 
formative yolk. The cleavage or segmentation is con- 
sequently confined at first to the inner parts of the ovum, 
and it is only in later stages, when the food-yolk has shift- 
ed to the center, that the cleavage becomes peripheral. 
The egg of the spider is an example. See cmtrolecUhal, 
telolecithal. 

The first processes of segmentation in these at first ecto- 
lecithal ova are withdrawn from observation, since they 
take place in the centre of an egg covered by a superficial 
layer of food-yelk. Claim , , Zodlogy (trans.), I. 112. 

Ectolithia (ek-to-lith'i-ii), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. h 
roc, outside, + '/iOog, stone.] Those radio lim- 
ans which have an external silicious skeleton 
or exoskeloton: distinguished from ICndoli thia. 

Only a few Iradtolariansl remain naked and without firm 
deposits; as a rule, the soft body possesses a silicious 
skeleton, which either lies entirely outside the central 
capsule ( Ectolithia ), or is partially within it (EndoliMiia). 

Claud, Zoology (trails.), 1. LSD. 

ectolithic (ok-to-lith'ik), a. [As Ectolithia 4 
-ic.] Extra capsular or exoskeletal, as the skel- 
eton of a radiolarian; of or pertaining to the 
Ectolithia ; not endolitliic. 

ectomere (ok'to-mer), n. [< Gr. isros, outside, 
4 pkpoq, part.]’ In cmbryol., the less granular 
of the two blastomeres into which the mamma- 
lian ovum divides : also applied to a descen- 
dant of this blastomero in tho first stages of 
development. See blastomcre , entonwre. 

ectomeric (ek-to-mer'ik), a. [< ectomere 4 -ic.] 
Having tho character of an ectomere. 

ectoparasite (ek-to-par'a-sit), w. [< Gr. i srdc, 
outside, + TuipuaiTog, a parasite: see parasite.] 
An external parasite; a parasite living upon 
the exterior of the host, as distinguished from 
an endoparasite. Lice, fleas, ticks, etc., arc ectopara- 
sites. The torm has no classiflcatory significance in zool- 
ogy or botany. 

ectoparasitic (ek-to-par-a-sit'ik), a. [< ecto- 
parasite 4 -ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of an ectoparasite or of ectoparasites; epizoic. 

In the entoparasitic forms of this division the visual or- 
gans disappear, while they are persistent in many of the 
? do parasitic forms. 

Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. lf*4. 

ectopectoralis (ek-to-pek-to-ra'lis), n. ; pi. ec- 
topectorales (-lez). *[< Gr.‘ turoc, outside, + L. 
pcctoralis , pectoral: see sectoral.] In anat., 
the outer or great pectoral muscle ; the pecto- 
ris major (which see, under pcctoralis). 
ectopia (ek-to'pi-fi,), n. [NL., < Gr. herdmos, 
tuToTTog, away from a place, out of place, out 
of the way, < £/c, out, 4 rdrros, pluce: soe topic.'] 
In pathol.y morbid displacement of parts, usu- 
ally congenital: as, ectopia of the heart or of 
the bladder. Also ectopy . 

ectopic (ek-top'ik), a. [< ectopia 4* -ic.] Char- 
acterized by ectopia. 

The gestation is ectopic , that Is, proceeding in an abnor- 
mal locality, which is unfit for the office imposed upon it 
R. Bamcd, Pis. of Women, p. 370. 

Et^OPistes (ek-tp-pis'tez), n. [NL., < Gr. ikw- 
■xistiv, wander, migrate, < hrorros, away from a 
P* a<j e, < he 4 rdrros, place.] A genus of pigeons, 
6 famil y Columbidce. They have short tarsi 
leathered part way down in front, a short bill feathered 
*■* forward, tho wings acutely pointed by the first three 


, , , „ , < rr'Adaaetv, form.] 

1. In zoiil., the exterior protoplasm or sarcode 
of a cell; the ectosarc: applied to the denser 
exterior substance of infusorians and other uni- 
cellular organisms, or of a free protoplasmic 
body, as a zoospore. 

In the Infusoria, which are covered by a firm cuticle, 
there is a central semifluid mass of sarcode (endoplasm) 
which is distinct from tho more compact peripheral layer 
of sarcode (ectoplasm). Clam, Zoology (trans.), I. 64. 

2. In hot., the outer hyaline layer or film of the 
protoplasmic mass within a cell. 

ectoplasmic (ek-to-plaz'mik), a. [< ectoplasm 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to or consisting of ecto- 
plasm. 

ectoplastic (ek-to-plas'tik), a. Same as ecto- 
plasmic. 

The differentiation of this cortical substance (which Is 
not a frequent or striking phenomenon in tissue-cells) may 
bo regarded as an ertoplantic (i. e., peripheral) modifi- 
cation of the protoplasm, comparable to the entojdustie 
(central) modification which produces a nucleus. 

E. li. Lankester, Encyc. Brit., XIX. 833. 

ectopopliteal (okHo-pop-lit'o-al), a. [< Gr. 
ixrof, outside, 4* L. poplcs ( popfit -), hock, knee: 
see popliteal . J In anat., situated upon the outer 
side of the popliteal space or region : as, the ec- 
topopliteal nerve. 

Ectoprocta (ek-to-prok'tii), 7i.pl. TNL., neut. 
pi. of ectoproctus.] A division of tho Poluzoa 
established by Nifcsche, characterized by hav- 
ing tho anus outside of the circlet of tentacles: 
opposed to Endoprocta. See tho extract. 


In the Ectoprocta , . 


the endocyst consists of two 


layers, an outer and inner; of which the former is the 
representative of tho ectoderm in other animals The 
latter lines the walls of the perivisceral cavity, ami is re- 
flected thence, like a peritoneal tunic, over the tentacular 
sheath and into tho interior of the tcntaeula, whence it 
is continued 011 to the alimentary canal, of which it forms 
the external investment. Tho endodenu, which lines the 
alimentary canal, is of course continuous, through the 
oral opening, with the ectoderm. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 671. 

ectoproctOUS (ek-to-prok'tus), a. [< NL. ccto- 
proctns , < Gr. turdc, outside, 4- irpencrdc, the 
anus, posteriors.] Pertaining to or having the 
characters of the Ectoprocta : specifically ap- 
plied to those polyzoaits, as tho G ynnwUvmata , 
which havo the anus situated outside tho cir- 
clet of tentacles: opposed to cndoproctous. 

It has been pointed out that the characteristic polypido 
of the ectoproctoud Pulyzoa is a structure developed from 
tho cystid. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 31M5. 

ectopterygoid (ok-top-tcr'i-goid), a. and n. [< 
NL. cctoptrrygoidcns, q. v.] I. a. Pertaining 
to the external pterygoid bone or muscle. 

II. n. 1. An external pterygoid bone; one 
of the lateral bones of the palate of some ani- 
mals, as reptiles. It is highly developed, for in- 
stance, in tho crocodile. See Crocodilia. — 2. 
In typical fishes, the external of two bones just 
behind tho palatine, generally called pterygoid. 
See cut under palato-quadrate. — 3. In anat., 
tho ectopterygoid muscle, 
ectopterygofdeus ( ok-ton-t cr-i-goi hle-us), u . ; 
pi, ectopti njgoidei (- 1 ). [NL., < Gr. i hr or, out- 

side, + NL. pterygoideus : see pterygoid.] In 
anat., tho external pterygoid muscle. See 
pterygoideus. 

ectopy (ek'to-pi), n. Same as ectopia. 
ectosarc (ek'to-sark), n. J< G r.iKTog, outside, 
4 <jng$ (caps-), fiesli.] The ectoplasm of a 
protozoan ; the exterior substance of tho body 
of an animal of low organization, as an amoeba 
or other rhizopod or protozoan, in any way dis- 
tinguished from an endosarc; the usually thick- 
er, denser, tougher, or otherwise modified pro- 
toplasm which forms an envelop of the body, as 
differentiated from the interior substance or 
contents. The term Ih used chiefly in connection with 
uimubad or other rhizopoda, in which, though there may 
be no definite cell-wall, the outer sarcode in differentiated 
in Rome way from the inner Hulmtance, or endoaurc 
ectosarcode (ek-t^-sar'kod), n. Same as ecto- 
sarc. 

ectosarcodous (ek-to-siir'ko-dus), a. [< ecto- 
sarcode 4- -mis.] Consisting of external sar- 
code; constituting an ectosarc ; ectoplasmic, 
ectosarcous (ek-tp-sar'kus), a. [< ectosarc 4 
-ons.] Of or pertaining to the ectosarc. 
ectosomal (ek'to-so-mal), a. [< ectosome 4 -al.] 
Of or pertaining to tKe ectosome ; cortical, as 
the exterior region of a sponge. 


tctropic 

ectosome (ek'tfi-som), ». [< Gr. kicr6c f outside, 
4* a&pa, body.] In sponges, the outer region, 
forming the roof ana walls of the subdermal 
chambers, composed of ectoderm and a super- 
ficial layer of endoderm; the cortex: distin- 
guished from choanosomc and endosome. 

The choanosomc forms a middle layer between a retic- 
ulation of ectosome on tho one side and of endoderni and 
mesoderm, i. e., endosome, 011 the other. • 

Soltad, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 416. 

ectosphenoid (ek-to-sfe'noid), n. [< Gr. £kt6s, 
without, 4 oip7}vot'iM/g, wedge-shaped : see sphe- 
noid.] Same as ectocuneiforni. [Rare.] 
ectosporous (ek-to-spo'rus), a. [< Gr. knr6g, 
outside, 4 air 6 nog, seed: soe spore.] Forming 
spores externally ; exosporous. 
ectosteal (ek-tos'te-al), a. [< Gr. inrog, out- 
side, 4 banov, bone,* 4* -al.] Relating to or 
situated on the outside of a bone ; proceeding 
from without inward, as a growth of bone, 
ectosteally (ek-tos'te-ttl-i), adv . In an ectos- 
teal manner or position, 
ectostosis (ek-tos-to'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. hroc, 
outside, 4 barton, bone, 4 -om-.] That form 
of ossification of cartilage which begins in or 
immediately under the perichondrium; also, 
growth of bone from without inward ; perios- 
teal ossification. 

ectothecal (ek-to-tbe'kal), a. [< Gr. Ur6c, out- 
side, 4 OijKij, case: see theca.] In hot., having 
theca) or asci exposed, as in diseomycetous 
fungi and gymnocarpous lichens; discomyce- 
tous; gymnocarpous. 

ectotriceps (ek-tot'ri-RepH), n. ; pi. eetotrioepites 
(ok-tot-ri-Kep'i-tez). [NL., < Gr. ixrbg, out- 
side, 4 NL. triceps.] In anat., the outer head 
or external division of the triceps muscle of the 
arm, considered as a distinct muscle. Also ex- 
tra trice] is. 

Ectozoa (ek-to-zd'jl), n. pi. [NL., pi. of ccto- 
zoiin, q. v.] External parasites in general, as 
distinguished from Enlozoa, or internal para- 
sites. TIhik, the fish-lire, or Epizoa , are Ectozoa , as are 
other lire, ticks, Ileus, etc. Thu term is a vague one, hav- 
ing no clasHiflcatory Rignlflcancc, and implying no struc- 
tural affinity among the creatures designated by ft. Also 
called ectoparitditcd , 

ectozoan (ek-to-zd'an), n. [< Ectozoa 4 -an.] 
One of the Ectozoa; an opizoan; an ectopara- 
site. 

ectozoic (ek-to-zo'ik), a. [< Ectozoa 4 -to. ) Per- 
taining to the Ectozoa; epizoic; ectoparasitic. 
ectozodn (ek-to-zo'on), n. [NL., < Gr. hr6g, 
outside, 4 Ciyov, animal.] One of tho Ectozoa; 
an ectozoan. 

Ectrephes (ek'tre-fez), It. [NL. (Pascoe, 18(16), 

< (ir. isrpiifut v, bring up, breed, produce, < he, 
out, 4 rpi (jn tv, nourish.] A genus of beetles, of 
the family PtinuUv, containing a few Australian 
species. Also Anajicstus. 

Ectrichodia (ek-lri-kd'di-ji), n. [NL. (Bervillo, 
1825), < Gr. ih, out, 4 rp/^dz/r, like hair, hairy, 

< Opis (rprx-), hair, 4 f ’dor, form.] A genus of 
bugs, of the family Jteduviidw and subfamily 
Eetrichodiinw. E. c. rue in- 
to, is a generally distrihutnl 
species in the United Htatrs, 
about half an inch long, of a 
shining bright-red eolor, va- 
riegated with black, shoit, 
stout, hairy an tern ue of a 
dusky color, and thick, pice- 
<uih rostrum. 

Ectricbodides (ek-tri- 
kod'i-dez), it, pi. [NL.] 

A group of hemipterous 
insects, represented by 
the genus Ectrichodia. 

Bame as Ectrichodtiuw. 

Ectrichodlin® ( ek-tri- 
kod-i-I'ne), w. pi. [NL., 

< Ectrichodia 4 -ina\] 

A subfamily of bugs, of 
the family Redunida ; 
typified by tho genus 
Ectrichodia. 

ectrodactylia (ek tro- 
dak-til'i-ji), n. [NL., 
irreg. < ’Gr. iurpunp, 
misearriag(‘, 4 iWarv/or, 
finger.] I 11 tcratol., a 
malformation m which one or more fingers are 
wanting. 

ectrodactylism (ek-tro-dak'ti-lizm), n. [As 
eetrodactyl-ia 4 -ism.] Same as ectrodactylia. 
ectropic (ek-t.rop'ik), a. [< Gr. esrponoi, turn- 
ing out of the way, < Urpiiruv, turn out, < is, 
out, 4 rpircuv. turn.] Turned outward or evert- 
ed, as an eyelid, when the inner or conjunc- 
tival surface is exposed, as in ectropion. 



Lftruhoiita cructata. 

1 Hue shows natural size. ) 
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[Rare.] 

ectropion, ectropium (ek-tro'pi-on, -um), n. 
[NL., < Gr. kurpomov, ©verted eyelid, < iicrpoiros, 
turning out: see cotropic . ] In pathol . : (a) An 
abnormal eversion or turning outward of the 
eyelids, (i b ) Eversion of the cervical endomet- 
rium of the womb. 

ectropometer (ek-tro-pom'e-t6r), n. [< Gr. £«- 
rpoir?/, a turning off,’ turning aside (< iKrpkiruv, 
turn off: see ectropic ), 4* ykrpov, a measure.] 
An instrument used on shipboard for determin- 
ing the bearing or compass-direction of objects. 
The ectropometcr in use in the United States Navy con- 
sists of a vertical stanchion fitted in sockets on the deck 
or bridge and surmounted by a compass-card without a 
magnet. The card turns on a vertical axis and is fitted 
with an alidade. The magnetic heading of the ship being 
adjusted on this card to a line parallel with the keel, the 
alidade gives readily the bearing of land, lighthouses, etc. 
Also ektropometer. 

ectrotic (ek-trot'ik), a . [< Gr. iicrpurtudc, of or 
for abortion, < Urpuaig, abortion, < * Ur pur 6c, 
verbal adj. of UriTpoxTKnv, abort, < U, out, 4* 
T/rp&aia'iv, TfxoFtv, wound, injure.] In mod., pre- 
venting the development or causing the abor- 
tion of a disease. 

ectypal ( ek' ti-pal ), a. [< ectypc 4* - al . ] Taken 
from the original ; imitated. [Rare.] 

Exemplars of all the ectypal copies. 

Ellin , Knowledge of Divine Things, p. 417. 
Ectypal world, In Platonie ph ilos . , the phenomenal world, 
the world of sense, as distinguished from the archetypal 
or noumenal world. 

ectype (ek'tip), n. [= F. ectypc = Bp. ectipo = 
Pg. ectypo , < L. ectypus , engraved in relief, em- 
bossed, * Gr. itertmoc, engraved in roliof, formed 
in outline, < Ik, out, 4- rcTOf, figure : see type.'] 
1. A reproduction or copy of an original; a 
copy: opposed to prototype. 

The complex ideas of substunces are retype* or “ copies.” 

Locke, llumun Understanding, II. xxxl. 18. 

Some regarded him [Klopstoek] as an ectype of the an- 
cient prophets. ling. Cyc. 

Specifically — 2. In arch., a copy in roliof or 
embossed. 

ectypography (ok-ti-pog'ra-fl), n. [< Gr. Ik- 
Tvnog, engraved in relief (see ectypc ), 4- -ypa^ia, < 



ypdtfteiv, write, engrave.] 

A method of etching in 
which the lines are left 
in relief upon the plato 
instead of being sunk 
into it. 

6CU (a-kti' or ii'ku), «. 

[F., a shield (applied 
also to a coin, etc.), < 

OF. escu, esent , < L. 
scutum, a shield: see 
escutcheon, scutum.] 1. 

The shield carried by a 
mounted man-at-arms 
in tho middle ages ; es- 
pecially, the triangular 
shield of no great length 
carried during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and bung 
around tho neck by the 
guigo, so as to cover the 
left arm and left side. — 

2. The name of several 
gold and silver coins current in Franco from 
the fourteenth century onward, having a shield 
as part of their type : in English usually ren- 
dered crown. Among these coins were the ecu d or 
(golden crown), the «teu d laeouronne (dcu with the crown), 



ficu. 

(I* torn ViollcMe-Dur’s •• IHct 
tlu Mobilier Iranian..*') 


Obverse. Reverse, 

fccu of James V. of Scotland.— British Museum. ( Size of the original. ) 

of issue 20 shillings English. — 4. In France, 
a sum of money, formerly consisting of three 
francs, now generally of five francs. — 5. A vege- 
table tracing-paper, 15 X 20 inches. Drum- 
mond. 

Ecuadoran (ek-wii-do'ran), a. and n. [< Ecua- 
dor 4- -an.] Same as Ecuadorian. 
Ecuadorian (ek-wii-do'ri-an), a. and n. [< 
Ecuador (Bp. Ecuador, so called because crossed 
by the equator, < 8p. ecuador = E. equator) 4- 
- tan .] I. a. Pertaining to Ecuador: as, the 
Ecuadorian fauna. 

The Ecuadorian section tot the AndeB]. 

Encyc. Brit., VII. G44. 

n. *. a native of Ecuador, a republic of 
South America, on the Pacific, north of Peru, 
ecumenic, (ecumenic (ek-u-men'ik), a. [= F. 
cecum cnique = Sp. ecumdnico = Pg. It. ecumenico 
(of. G. ocumenisch = Dan. Sw. okumenisk), < LL. 
acumenicus, < Gr. otKov/ievinog, general, universal, 
of or from the whole world, < oiKovyhy, the in- 
habited world, the whole world, fern. (sc. )?;, 
earth) of oiKovyevoc, ppr. pass, of o)kuv, inhabit, 
< oIkoc, a house: see economy.] Same as ecu- 
menical (which is tho usual form), 
ecumenical, (ecumenical (ek-v-men'i-kal), a. 
[< ecumenic , (ecumenic, 4- -ah] General; uni- 
versal ; specifically, belonging to the entire 
Christian church. 

No other literature [than the French] exhibits so expan- 
sive uml oecumenical a genius, or expounds so skilfully or 
appreciates so generously foreign Ideas. 

Leaky, Europ. Morals, I. 100. 

The assumption of tho title of (Ecumenical Patriarch 
was another proof of the vast designs entertained by the 
iiishops of Constantinople. 

J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, I. 29. 

Both kings bound themselves to maintain tho Catholic 
worship inviolate, . . . and agreed that ail oecumenical 
council should at once assemble, to compose the religious 
differences. Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 202. 

The ancient 0re»>k Church is tho mother of oecumenical 
orthodoxy; she elaborated the fundamental dogmas of 
the Trinity and tho Person of Christ, os laid down in the 
ApoB ties' and the Nicene creeds. 

Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 10. 

Ecumenical bishop, a title hrst assumed by John the 
Fuster, Putriarch of Constantinople, in the latter part of 
the sixth century. Gregory the Great, bishop of Rome 
([>90-004), strongly opposed the use of the title; but from 
the time of Bonifece III. (007), on whom it was conferred 
by the emperor Phooas, it has been used by the popes as 
their right. — Ecumenical council. See council , 7.— Ecu- 
menical divines, in the Or. Ch., a title given to St. Basil 
the Great, St. Gregory the Divine, and St. John Chrysos- 
tom. 

ecumenically, mcumenically (ek-u-men'i- 
kal-i), ado. In a general or ecumenical manner, 
ecumenicity, (ecumenicity (eVu-mo-nis'i-ti), 
n. [= F. eecumcnicitc = Pg. ecuniemcidade ; as 
ecumenic , i ecumenic , 4- -ity.] Tho character of 
being ecumenical. 

Some Catholics have protested against the t ecumenicity 
of the synod in 1811 at Vienna, generally reckoned the 
lfjth (ecumenical [couneilj. Encyc. Brit., VI. fill. 

6cusson (a-kli-sdn'), n. [F. : see escutcheon.] In 
her., an escutcheon, especially an escutcheon 
meon. 


produced by eczema: as, eemnatous eruptions. 
—2. Afflicted with eczema. 

ed. An abbreviation (a) of editor; ( b ) of edi- 
tion. 

ed- 1 . [ME. ed-, < AS. ed- » OS. idua = OFries. 
et- = OHG. it-, ita-, MHG. ite- » Icel. idh- « 
Goth, id-, a prefix equiv. to L. re-, again, back: 
see re-.] A prefix now obsolete or occurring 
unfelt in a few words, meaning * again, back, 
re-,* as in edgrow, edgrowlh, ednew. See eddish , 
eddy. 

Ed- 2 . [ME. Ed-, < AS. Eddr, a common element 
in proper names, being edd, happiness, pros- 
perity, as OS. od, estate, property, wealth, pros- 
perity, as OHG. ot, estate, == Icel. audhr , riches, 
wealth : see allodium.] An element in proper 
names of Anglo-Saxon origin, meaning origi- 
nally ‘ property * (in Anglo-Saxon, ‘prosperity* 
or * happiness*), as Edward, Anglo-Saxon Edd- 
weard, protector of property; Edwin , Anglo- 
Saxon Eddwine, gainer or friend of property. 

-ed 1 , -ed 2 . [(1) -ed 1 , pret. {-ed, - d , or - 1 , or en- 
tirely absent, according to the preceding ele- 
ments), < ME. -ed, rarely -ad, earlier reg. -e-de 
{-a-de), -de, pi. -e-den (- a-den ), -den (usually 
spelled -t, -te, -ten, when so pronounced, as after 
certain consonants (see below) and in northern 
use also after the vowel, - et , -it, whence mod. 
Sc. -et , -it), < AS. -e-dc, -o-de (rarely -a-de), or, 
without the preceding vowel, -de, pi. -e-don, 
-o-don, - don (spelled -te, -ton, after consonants re- 
quiring such assimilation, as mistc. cystc, drypte, 
etc., E. mist, hist, dript, now usually by confor- 
mation missed, kissed, dripped, etc.), the pret. 


suffix proper being simply -de, the preceding 
vowel representing tho suffix - ia , Goth, -ja, etc., 
Teut. *-ja, *-jo, formative of weak verbs ; as OS. 
-a-da, - o-da , - da = OFries. -e-de, -a-de, -de, - te = 
D. - de = MLG. -e-de, -de, - te = OHG. -o-ta, -e-ta, 
-i-ta, MHG. -e-tc, -te, G. -te = lcel. -adha, -dha, 
-da, -ta = Sw. -a-de, -de = Dan. -de, - te = Goth, 
(with persons indicated) 1 -da (- i-da , -o-da, - ai- 
da), 2 -des, 3 -da, dual 2 -dedu, 3 -dedvts, pi. 1 
-dedum, 2 - deduth , 3 -dedun; being orig. the re- 
duplicated pret. of AS. don , E. etc., name- 
ly, AS. didc, E. did, used as a pret. formative: 
see do 1 . (2) -cd%, pp. (-ed, -d, or -t, or entirely 
absent, according to the preceding elements), 
< ME. -ed, -d, also -t (when so pronounced, as 
after certain consonants (see above) and in 
northern use also after the vowel, -et, -it, whence 
mod. Sc. -et, -it), < AS. -c-d, -o-d, rarely -ad, of- 
ten in the pi. -e-d-c, etc., with syncope of the 



*ecw>het- 


„ j. vi - -/ it t nouncod (with suppression of the vowel) d, after a sonant. 

e- pnv. + NL. eyphella. q. v.J In namely, b,g “soWi-ge « dzh or zh\ j (written 

it cyphellro : applied to lichens, etc. -ge, as preceding), #(-«« - x), th( «= dh), e, z , m, n, ng , r, 

'ze-ma), n. [NL., < Gr. isCeua, a cu- ,n robbed, lagqed raged , J J *‘ ’ 

lintiom < U&Sv. Wnil nrv or 


Obverse. Reverse. 

6 cu d'Or of Charles VI., King of France.— British Museum. 

( Size of the original. ) 

the (tell an soled (^cu with the sun), den liana (white 
crown), and «teu d' argent (silver crown). The specimen of 
the (ten d'or of Charles VI. (a. l>. 1880-1422) boro illus- 
trated weighs 61 grains. 

3. A Scotch gold coin, also called crown, issued 
in the sixteenth century by James V* and by 
Mary* Queen of Soots. It was worth at the time 


of pretense, or inoscutcneon, 
ecyphellate (e-si-fel'at), a. [< NL. 
lutus, < L. c- priv, ‘ ‘ 

hot., without 

eczema (ok _ _. r _ r 7 

taueous eruption, < hfeiv, boil up or out, < Ik, 
out, 4- Olv, boil.] An inflammation of the 
skin attended with considerable exudation of 
lymph. Ordinarily the eczematous patch is red, slightly 
swollen, more or less incrustcd, and moist on the removal 
of the cruBt, and causes considerable itching and smart- 
ing,— -Eczema p&pulosum, the form of eczema charac- 
terized by papules, the swollen papilla* of the skin.— 
Ec ze ma rubrum. (a) Pityriasis rubra. (6) Acute ec- 
zema when the color of the skin is very red.— Eczema 
squamosum, (a) Chronic eczema marked by the exfoli- 
ation of large quantities of epithelial scales, (b) Pityri- 
asis rubra.— Erythematous eczema, a mild form of ec- 
zema, marked by little more than redness of the skin (ery- 
thema).— Vesicular eczema, the form or stage of ecze- 
ma in which the eruption consists of vesicles containing 


preceding vowel -d-e, -t-e; as US. UFries. 1). 
MLG. LG. -d = OHG. MHG. G. -t = Icel. -dhr, 
-dr, - tr , m., -dh, -d, -t, f., -t, neut., = Sw. -t = 
Dan. - 1 = Goth, -th-s = L. -tu-s = Gr. -ro-f = 
Skt. -las; a general adj. and pp. Buffix quite dif- 
ferent from -ed 1 , though now identified with it in 
form. The suffix appears in L. -a-tu-s (E. -ate 1 , 
adc l, - ada , -ado, -ce 1 , etc.; disguised in vari- 
ous forms, as in arm-y ), 4-tus, -i-tns (E. -ite l, 
-it 1 ), -c-tus, -u-tus (E. -ute), and without a pre- 
ceding vowel as -tus (E. - 1 , as in fea-t, fac-t, 
etc.).] The regular formative of tho preterit 
or past tense, and tho perfect participle, re- 
spectively, of English “weak” verbs: suffixes ot 
different origin (see etymology), but now identi- 
cal in form and phonetic relations, and so con- 
veniently treated together. Either suffix 1b attach- 
ed (with suppression of ffnal silent -c, if any) to the in- 
finitive or first person indicative, and varies in pronun- 
ciation and spelling according to the preceding consonant 
(tlie ffnal consonant of the infinitive): (1) -ed, pronounced 
•ed after t , d, as in heated, loaded, etc., and archaically in 
other positions, as in hallowed, rained , etc., and usually 
in some perfect participles used adjectively, as in blessed, 
crooked, winged , etc., parallel to blest, crooked ( pronounced 
krukt), winged (pronounced wingd), otc. (2) -ed, pro- 
nounced (with s 1 * 41 " J - 

namely, 6, g ‘ 


. . engag 

• www-j i'vwii, orrn/vwwui. VTCQ’thcd^ 

felled, beamed, dreamed, stoned, It t f/ _„ ; 

abhoired, etc. (but after the liquids l, rn, n, r, in some 
words also or only *f : see below), or after a vowel, or a 


be indicated, pedantically, by an apostrophe, as in rais'd, 
breath d, liv'd, etc. (this device being still retained by 
some, for its apparent metrical value, In verse, but other- 
wise little used in verbs, though it is tlie rule in the analo- 


*CZ«matOU8 (ek-zem'a-tua), a. [* F. ocztma- 
teux; < *C8oma(t-) 4- -ous.] 1. Pertaining to or 


gous instance of the possessive case of nouns, as in man's, 
joys, etc.), exoept In a few words which have preserved 
the simple form, namely, (8) -d, pronounced d (the vowel 
being suppressed in both pronunciation and spelling), as 
«»Wt told, and (with loss 
ot the final consonant of the infinltlve)etarf, had, and mads 
(so spelled to preserve the “ long*’ vowel), and, in preterit 
only, could, should , would— these forms being * Iriinnar ** 


-«d 

*a u\ -ed, pronounced t (the vowel being suppressed and 

•xsrfsp 


vresaed classed, clashed, toothed, earthed, mixed, etc., such 
words being formerly, as a rule, and still optionally (m 
verse as preferred l>y Tennyson and other modern poets, 
or in restored or reformed spelling), spelled as pronounced, 
with t, as lookt, lackt, tipt, wrest, mixt, Jixt, etc. ; in some 
words, where -ed after a liquid, l , m, n, r. or a vowel, is 
pronounced t instead of, as regularly, d, and in some words 
after », the spelling -t prevails, either exclusively (and then 
accompanied by a change of the radical vowel), as in dealt, 
felt , bowjht, caught, thought, wrought, brought sought, 
taught, slept, swept, wept, etc., or with a parallel form in 
■ed pronounced d, as in spelt, spilt, spoilt, dreamt, leant, 
jmit, burnt , etc. (the t in some cases absorbing the final 
!d of the infinitive, as in bent, blent, built, girt., etc.), with 
parallel forms spelled . spilled, etc. ( bended , girded, etc.). 
( 0 ) In some monosyllables the suffix -ed, reduced to -d or 
■t, us above, has blended with the final -d or -t of the infini- 
tive, forming, in earlier spelling, a double consonant, dd 
or tt, which nas since been simplified, as iti shed, shred, 
hit, split, etc., all trace of tho suffix being thus effaced 
auu such preterits and past participles being assimilated 
to the infinitive ; an original long vowel in tho infinitive 
becoming short in the preterit and past participle, as in 
read , preterit and past participle read (red), lead, preterit 
and past participle led (where tho change is recognized in 
the spelling), and hence, raroly, in the infinitive, as in 
spread, preterit and past participle spread. Home words 
onding in -«I a (participles used as adjectives) may, with 
the definite article, or other definitive word, preceding, 
come to be used os nouns, having as such a possessive 
case (in ’*) and a plural (in -*): as, the police took charge 
of the deceased's effects ; at this the accused's countenance 
changed. This is found chiefly in newspaper language ; 
but the plural, as “ their beloveds ,” is not uncommon in 
recent poetry. 800 -cP, -d-, -fl , -f 2 . 

edacious (o-da'shus), a. [= It. edaec, < L. edax 
(edac-), given to eating, < edcre = E. eat: see 
eat .] Eating; given to eating; greedy; vora- 
cious. 

Swallowod in the depths of edacious Time. 

Carlyle, Misc., TV. 230. 

Concord Bridge had long since yielded to the edacious 
tooth of Time. Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2 d ser., p. 37. 

edaciously (e-da'shus-li), adv. Greedily; vo- 
raciously. 

edaciousness (e-da'shus-nes), ? 4 . Edacity, 
edacity (e-das'i-ti), n. [= It. edacitd, < L. eda- 
cita(t-)s, < edax, giving to eating : see edacious.] 
Greediness ; voracity ; raveuousness ; rapacity. 

It is true that the wolf is a beast of great, edacitie and 
digestion. liacon, .Nut. llist., § 072. 

If thou have any vendible faculty, nay, if thou have but 
edacity and loquacity, come. Carlyle. 

Edaphodon (e-daf'o-don), n. [NL. : see edaph- 
odont . J A fossil genus of chiramroid fishes, of 
the order Jlolocephali , found in the Greensand, 
Chalk, and Tertiarv strata. Buck! and. 
edaphodont (e-daf'o-dont), n. [< NL. edapho - 
don(U)s. < Gr. efiatfnc, bottom, foundation, 4- 
odotf (ooovr-) ss E. tooth.'] A fossil ehimttiroid 
fish or the genus Edaphodon. 

Edda (ed'fi), n. [Icel., lit. groat-grandmother.] 
A book written (in prose) by Snorri titurl 11 - 
son (born about 1178, died by assassination 
1241), containing the old mythological lore of 
Scandinavia and tho old artificial rules for 
verse-making; also, a collection of ancient Ice- 
landic poems. The name Edda, by whom given is not 
known, occurs for the first time in tho inscription to one 
of tho manuscripts of the work, written fifty or sixty years 
after Snorri’s death. HuorvVs Edda (h’ddti Snorra St ur In- 
sonar) consists of five parts : Formal! (Preface), the Gyl fa- 
ginning ( Delusion of 0 ylfi), Braga - radhu r(Say ings of Bragi), 
SkcUdskapar-mdl (Art of Poetry), and It at fatal (Number 
of Meters), to which are added in some manuscripts Thu- 
lur, or a rhymed glossary of synonyms, lists of pouts, etc. 
As the Skdldskapar-mdl, or Art of Poetry, forms the chief 
part of the Edda (including several long poems), the work 
became a sort of handbook of poets, and so Edda came 
gradually to mean the old artificial poetry as opposed to 
the modern plain poetry contained in hymns and sacred 
poems. About the year 1643 tho Icelandic bishop Bryn- 
julf Hveiusson discovered ft collection of the old mytho- 
logical poems, which is erroneously ascribed to Sternum! 
Sigfussen (born about 1055, died 1188), and lienee called 
after him Scemundar Edda him FrOdha, the Jidda of Sic- 
mund the Learned. The poems that compose this Edda 
are supposed to have been collected about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, hut were composed probably iti 
the eighth and ninth centuries. Hence the name now giv- 
en to the collection, the Elder or Poetic Edda, in distlnc- 
tlon from the Younger or Prose Edda of Snorri, to which 
alone the name Edda previously belonged. The most 
J®®*ent of the poems in the Elder Edda is the Voluspa, 
the Prophecy of the Yblva or sibyl. 

Eiitaic (e-da'ik), a. [< Edda 4- -ic.] Same as 
Eddie. 

The EddaUs version, however, of the history of the gods 
u not so circumstantial as that In the Ynglinjasap^ 

eddas (ed'ft*), n. Same as eddoes. 

eaderi (ed'^r), «. PS. dial, also ether; < ME. 

fder, < AS. edor, eder , eodor, a hedge, an in- 
<do*ure t3= OS. edor «OHG. etar, MHG. eter, G. 
etter m IceH.jadharr m Norw. jadar, jar, 
J*r, edge, herder.] 1. A hedge, 
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[Prov. Eng.] — 2. The binding at the top of 
stakes used in making hedges. Sometimes 
called edder ing . Wright. [North. Eng.] 

In lopping and felling save edder and stake, 

Thine hedges os needeth to mend, or to make. 

Tusser , (.hie Hundred Points of Good Husbandry. 

3. In Scotland, straw ropes used in thatching 
corn-ricks. 

edderi (ed'6r), «>. t. [< odder*, 3.] To bind 
or make tight with odder ; faston, as the tops 
of hedge-stakes, by interweaving edder. Mor- 
timer. 

edder 2 (od'Gr), n. [A dial. var. of adder 1 , q. v.] 

1. An adder; a serpent. [Now only Scotch.] 

Ye eddris and eddris briddis, hou schulcn vc flo fro tho 

doom of helle? Wyctif, Mat. xxiii. 

For eddres , spirites, monstres, tliyng of dredc, 

To make a smoko and stynke is goode in dede. 

Palladius, Hushoudrie (K. E. T. 8.), p. 34. 

2f. A fish like a mackerel, 
edders, w. Bee eddoes. 

Eddie (ed'ik), a. [< Edda 4- -ic.] Of or relat- 
ing to the Scandinavian Kddas; having the 
character or style of the Kddas: as, the Eddie 
prophecy of tho Volva. Also Ed date. 

eddish (ed'isli), n. [E. dial., also edish, rad- 
ish, eddige; contr. etch, stubble; corrupted out- 
age, q. v. ; < ME. * edish, not found (except as 
in the comp, eddish-hen , q. v.), < AS. edtse, a 
pasture, a park for game; origin unknown, 
but perhaps orig. ‘ aftermath,’ second growth, 
< ed - (again, back) (see ed - 1 ), + -isc, adj. term.; 
the formation if real is irrog. Grein refers to 
ONorth. (Ido, fdr, a contr. of eowod, a flock. It 
is doubtful whether eddish has any connection 
with AS. yddisc, in-eddisc (only in glosses), 
household goods or furniture. See eitrsli.] 1. 
The pasture or grass that comes after mowing 
or reaping. [Local, Eng.J 

Keep for stock i« tolerably plentiful, and the fine spring 
weather will uuou create a good eddish in the paHtures. 

Times (London), April 30, 1857. 

2. Seo tho extract. 

The word etch, or eddish, or edish, occurs in Tusser, and 
means tho stubble of the previous crop of whatever kind. 

Scebohm, Eng. Vil. Community, p. 376. 

eddish-hent, «. [ME. edissc-henne, and corrupt- 
ly edisetne (in a gloss), < AS. edisc-hen, vdese- 
hen, - henn , a quail, lit. a pasture-hon (cf. mod. 

* prairie-hen *), < edise, a pasture, park for 
game, + henn, hen.] A quail. 

Thai asked, and como the edissehenne . 

1*8. civ. |ev. |, 40 (ME. version). 

eddoes, edders (ed'dz, ed'erz), ??. A namo 
given by tiie negroes of the Gold Coast, as 
well as in the West Indies, to tho roots of the 
taro-plant, i'olocasia antiqnorum. Also eddas. 

eddy (ed'i), n . ; pi. eddies (-iz). [The ME. form 
(and tho AS., if any) not recorded ; the word is 
either cognate with or derived from Icel. tdha, 
an eddy, whirlpool, = Norw. ida, also die (and 
in various other forms, id, ie, ea, eaa, udu , nddu, 
vudu, odo , evju, irju , tho last, forms prob. of other 
origin ; often with prefix hak-, back, upp-, up, 
kiln y, circle), = Svv. dial, idha, idfl = l>an. 
dial! ide, an eddy, whirlpool ; cf. Icel. tdha = 
Norw. ida, whirl about; Icel. idh, f., a doing, 
irlh, n., a TesUess motion, = Sw. id, industry, - 
Dan. id, pursuit, intention; led. ulhinn — Sw. 
idog, assiduous, diligent; prob. connected with 
AS. ed-, et'\, back (equiv. to L. re-)\ see ed- 1 . 
Cf. eddish.] A part of a fluid, as a stream of 
water, which has a rotatory motion ; any small 
whirl or vortex in a fluid. Eddies ari* due to the vis- 
cosity of fluids}, and to tin very small degree to which they 
slip over the surfaces of solids. A portion of fluid to which 
ti lotatory motion has once been communicated loses this 
motion only by the gradual effect of viscosity, so that ed- 
dies subsist for some time. They are always found he- 
tween counter-currents. 

Avoid the violence of the current, by angling in the 
returns of a stream, or the eddies betwixt two streams, 
which iiIho are the most likely places wherein to kill a 
fish in a stream, cither at the top or bottom. 

Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, i* 261). 

And smiling eddies dimpled on the main. jji# 1 r n. 
The charmed eddies of autumnal winds 
Built o’er his mouldering bones a pyramid. 

Shelley, Alastor. 
Alas ! we are hut eddies of dust, 

Uplifted by the blast, and whirled 
Along the highway of the world. 

Longfellow, Golden Legend, ii. 

Common observation seems to shew that, when a solid 
moves rapidly through a liuuid at some distance below 
the surface, it leaves behind it a succession of eddies in 
tiie fluid. Stokes, Ou some Cases of Fluid Motion. 

cSyn. See stream. 

eddy (ed'i), v . ; pret. and pp. eddied, ppr. eddy- 
ing. [< eddy, n. j L intrant. To move circu- 
larly or ia a winding manner, as the water of an 


Edenlc 

eddy, or so as to resemble the movement of an 
eddy. 

Time must be given for the intellect to eddy about a 
truth, and to appropriate its bearings. 

£>e Quinecy, Style, i. 

As they looked down upon the tumult of the people, 
deepening ami eddying In the wide square, . . . they ut- 
tered above them tiie sentence of warning— “Christ shall 
come.” Buskin. 

With eddying whirl tiie waters lock 
Von treeless mound forlorn, 

The sharp-winged sea-fowl’s breeding rock, 

That fronts the Spouting Horn. 

O. If'. Holmes, Agnes. 

II. tratis. To cause to move in an eddv ; col- 
lect as into an eddy; cause to whirl. [JLiare.] 

The circling mountains eddy in 
From the Imre wild the dissipated storm. Thomson. 

eddy-water (od'i-wfi/ter), n. Naut., same as 
dead-water. 

eddy-wind (ed'i-wind), n. The wind moving 
in an eddy near a sail, a mountain, or any other 
object. 

edelforsite (ed'el-fdr-slt), n. [< JEdvlfors (see 
def.) + -ib' 2 .] In mineral., a compact, calcium 
silicate from JEdelfors in Sweden, probably the 
same as wollastonite. 

edelite (ed'e-llt), n. Same as prrhnitc. 

edelweiss (ed'el-wis; G. pron. a/dl-vis), n. 
[U., < edcl, noble, precious (= E. obs. athel, 
q. v.), 4- weiss ss E. white.] The Leontopodium 
alpinum (Utta- 
phalnun Leon- 
topodium) of 
the Alps and 
Pyrenees, a 
plant much 
sought for by 
travelers in 
Switzerland, 
whoro it grows 
at a great alti- 
tude in situa- 
tions difficult 
of access, it. is 
remarkable for its 
dense clusters of 
liower-licuds sur- 
rounded by a radi- 
ating involucre of 
floral leaves, all 
densely clothed 
with a close, white, 
cottony pubes- 
cence. 



Eiirlweks ( / fontopodium alpinum). 



edema, oedema (o-de'mjj), n. ; pi. edemata, (ede- 
ma ta (-ma-ta). [ N L. a denia, < (fr. ohh/pa, a swell- 
ing, a tumor, < ouhiv, swell, become swollen, < ol- 
der, a swelling.] 1. In pat hoi. , a pufflness or 
swelling of parts arising from accumulation of 
serous fluid in interstices of the areolar tissue: 
as, edema of the eyelids. — 2. [cap.] [NL.l A 
genus of bombyeid moths, founded by Walker 

in 1855, hav- 
ing the palpi 
pilose, rather 
long, ascend- 
ing in tho 
male and por- 
rect in the fe- 
male, with tho 
third joint lan- 
ceolate. Tho 

Edema albgrons, natural sire. larva of E. albi- 

J i mis, w hlcli feeds 

on the oak, is a handsome eatcrpllhir Htripcd with yellow 
and black dorsallv, and pinkish on tiie under side. 

edematose, oeaematose (e-dom Vtos), a. Same 
as edematous. 

edematous, adematous (o-dem'a-tus), a. [< 
edema( t-), (rdema(t-), 4- -ous.] delating to ede- 
ma; swelling with a sorous effusion. 

Eden (o'dn), n. [= F. (hint = Sp. E<Un = Pg. 
Eden = G. Eden, etc., < LL. Eden (in Vulgate), 
< TIeb. and Ghal. 'eden, Eden, lit. 1 pleasure * 
or ‘delight,’] 1 ; In the Bible, the name of the 
garden which was tho first homo of Adam and 
Eve : often, though not in the English version of 
tho Bible, called Paradise. — 2. A region men- 
tioned in tho Bible, the people of which wore 
subdued by the Assyrians, ft is supposed to 
iiave been in northwestern Mesopotamia (2 Ki. 
xix. 12; Isa. xxxvii. 12). — 3. Figuratively, any 
delightful region or place of residence. Also 
Aden. 

Summer i«lc« of Eden lying in dark-purple upbore* of 
sea. Tennyson, Eockaley Hail. 

Edenlc (e-den'ik), a. [< Eden + -ie.] Of or 
pertaining to Eden ; characteristic of Eden. 

By the memory of Kdenic Joy» 

Forfeit and lo§t. 

Mrs. frowning, Drama of Kxtt* 



Edenic 
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edge-bolt 


Will he admit that the Edenic man was a different spe- 
cies, or even genua? Science, V. 407. 

edenite (e'dn-it), n. [< Edcn{villc) (see def.) + 
-ite*.] An aluminous variety of amphibole or 
hornblende, containing but little iron, of a pale- 
green or grayish color, occurring at Edenville 
m New York. 

Edenization (e'dn-i-za'shqn), n. [< Edenize *f 
-ation.] A making or converting into an Eden. 
[Rare.] 

The evangelization and Edenization of the world. 

The Congregational ist , Nov. 6, 1885. 

Edenize (e'dn-Iz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. Edenized, 
pnr. Edenizing. [< Eden 4- -4zc.] 1. To make 

like Eden; convert into a paradise. [Rare.] 
— 2. To admit into Paradise ; confer tho joys 
of Paradise upon. [Rare.] 

Nor pure saints edeniz'd unfit. Davies, Wit’s Pilgrimage. 

edental (e-den't.al), a. and n. [< L. e- priv. + 
den(U)s, ss E. toothy + -a/.] I. a. 1. Edentate; 
toothless. — 2. Of or pertaining to the Edentata. 

II. n. A member of the order Edentata. 

edentalous (e-don'ta-lus), a. [Appar. < eden- 
tal + -om ; but prolt). intended for edentulous, 
q. v.] Same as edentate. [Rare.] 

Edentata (e-den-ta'ta), n. pi. [NL., nout. pi. 
of L. edentatus, toothless : see edentate .] 1. In 

mammal., a Cuvierian order of mammals; the 
edentates. The term is literally incorrect, and in so 
far objectionable, few of these animals being edentulous 
or toothless ; ami the Mmiean equivalent term, Bruta, is 
often employed instead. Put the name Is firmly estab- 
lished, and the members of the order do agree in certain 
dental characters, which are those : that incisors arc never 
present, and that the teeth, when there are any. are liomo- 
dont and (excepting in Tatusiince) monophyodont, grow- 
ing from persistent pulps, and being devoid of enamel. 



Edentate Skull of Great Ant-eater ( Myrmeeophaga Jubata). 


Over 100 species are known, of which more than 40 inhabit 
North America; only one is found in the United States. 
The genus was founded by 
Fabricius in 1803. t. 

Edessan (f-des'an), a. \y — s. 

[< L. Edessa, Gr. "Effctx- x A X p 
aa } a city of Mesopota- VJflLV 

mia, + -aw.] Of or per- 
taining to Edessa, a city 
in northwestern Mono- 
potamia, noted as the l I 

seat of an important HRtN 

theological school, and j lSKf|||f | 

as the chief center from 1 J 

which Nestorianism A \ 

spread over a great part / k 

of Asia — Edessan family Edessa bifida. 

or branch Of liturgies, that ( Line shows natural s!*e. } 

class of liturgies which is 

commonly called Ncstonan, because used by Nestorians. 
Its oldest representative is the Liturgy of the Apostles 
(Adieus and Maris). See liturgy. 

Edessene (e-des'en), a. [< LL. Edesscnns, < 
Edessa , Edessa ; see Edessan.'] Same as Edes- 
san. 

Edesslnse (od-e-sl'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Edessa 
+ -ime.] A subfamily of hoteroptorous hemip- 
terous insects or bugs, of the family Pentatomi- 
dw, having the sternum produced into a cross, 
and the middle line of the venter carinate, the 
base of the keel being protracted into a horn. 
Also Edessides. 

edge (ej), n. [< ME. egge, < AS. ecg, an edge, 
poet, a sword, = OS. eggia = OFries. eg, ig, 
Fries, ig = D. cage = MLG. egge = OHG. ekka, 
edge, point, MliG. ccke, egge, G. eckyCcke, edge, 
corner, = Icel. egg = Sw. egg = Dan. egg == 
Goth. *ag)a (not* found) = L. acies, a sharp 
edge or point, front of an army (‘edge of bat- 
tle ’), akin to accr, sharp (> ult.E. eager 3), acus, 
a needle, etc., to Gr. duc/f, as//, a point, to Skt. 
agri, an edge, corner, angle, anu to E. awn 1, 
a// 2 , car 2 , q. v.] 1. The sharp margin or thin 

bordering or terminal line of a cutting instru- 
ment: as, the edge of a razor, knife, sword, ax, 
or chisel. 


6. Acuteness or sharpness, as pf desire or of 
appetite; keenness; eagerness; fitness for no- 
tion or operation. 

Cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast. 

Shak., Rich. II., 1. 8. 

I did but chide in jest ; the best loves use it 
Sometimes ; it sets an edge upon affection. 

Middleton , Women Bowaro Women, it. 1. 
When I got health, thou took’st away my life, 

And more ; for my friendB die ; 

My mirth and edge was lost ; a blunted knife 

Was of more use than I. O. Herbert . 

'Tis true, there is an edge in all firm belief, and with an 
easy metaphor we may say the sword of faith. 

Sir T. Browne, Rellgio Medici, i. 10. 

Back and edget. See back i . — Basset edges. See bat- 
set?.— Convaneaclble edge. See convamscible.-— Cus- 
pidal edge, or edge of regression. See cuspidal.— To 
set on edge, (a) To rest or lmlanco on the border of; 
cause to stand upright on an edge : as, to set a large flat 
stono on edge, (b) To make eager or intense ; sharpen ; 
stimulate : as, his curiosity or expectation was set on edge. 
—To set the teeth on edge, to cause an uncomfortable 
feeling us of tingling or grating in the teeth, as may be 
done by the eating of very sour fruit, by the sound of fil- 
ing, etc. 

One will melt in your Mouth, and t’other set your Teeth 
on Edge. Congreve, Way of the World, i. 5. 

- Syn. 2 and 3. Verge, skirt, brim. See rim.— 6. Intensity, 
edge (oj), v . ; pret. and pp. edged, ppr. edging . 
[< ME. eggen, put an edge on, sharpen (only in 
p. a. egged, < AS. ceged, p. a., only in comp, twi- 
eeged , two-edged, secarp-ecged, sharp-edged), 
also set on edge, intr. be set on edge, as the 


p. a. egged, < AS. ceged, p. a., only m comp, twi- 
ceged, two-edged, scearp-ecged, sharp-edged), 
also set on edge, intr. be set on edge, as the 
teeth, also edge on, egg, incite (in this sense 
from Scand.) ‘(= OFries. eggja, fight, = Icel. 
eggja = Sw. egga = Dan. egge, incite), < AS. ecg, 
edge: see edge, n. See also egg *.] I. trans. 
1. To sharpen; put an edge upon; impart a 
cutting quality to. [Chiefly poetical.] 


[Chiefly poetical.] 
The wrongs 


Of this poor country edge your sword! oh, may it 
Pierce deep into this tyrant’s heart ! 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, i. 1. 
Those who labour 

The sweaty Forge, who edge the crooked Scythe, 
Bend stubborn Steel, and harden gleening Armour, 
Acknowledge Vulcan’s Aid. 


The Edentata arc iucdiicabilian placental mammals, with 
a relatively small cerebrum of one lobe, but otherwise very 
diversiform in structure, appearance, and mode of life ; the 
old-world forms are likewise widely different from those of 
the new world ; most edentates arc of the latter. Tho arma- 
dillos, sloths, and ant-eaters of America, and the fodlent 
ant-eaters and scaly ant-eaters of Africa and Asia, repre- 
sent respectively five leading types of Edentata , affording 
a division of the order into the five suborders Loricata 
(armadillos), Tardigrada (sloths), Vermilinguia (American 
ant-eaters), Squamata (scaly ant-eaters or pangolins), and 
Fodicntia (digging unt-outers or aardvarks). The tardl- 
grades, including a number of gigantic fossil forms { as the 
mylodons and megatheriums, formerly called Gravlgrada, 
are herbivorous, and the living forms are all arboricolc. 
The others are carnivorous ami chiefly insectivorous, and 
it is among these that the entirely toothless forms occur, 
as in tho ant-eaters. The Cuvierian Edentata included 
the Monotremata, now long since eliminated. 

2. A group of crustaceans. Latrcillc , 1826. 
edentate (e-den 'tat), a. and n. [= F. Men te 
= Bp. edentado, < L. edentatus , toothless, pp. of 
edentarc, render toothless, < e , out, + den(t-)s 
= E. tooth; cf. dentate: seo Edentata.] I. a. 

1. Edentulous; toothless. — 2. Of or pertaining 
to the Edentata, and thus having at least no 
front teeth. 

II. n. 1. On© of the Edentata; an ineduca- 
bilian placental mammal without incisors. — 2. 
A toothless eroature. 

I tried to call to him to move, but how could a poor 
edentate like myself articulate a word? 

Kingsley, Alton Locke, xxxvi. 

edentated ( e-den 'ta-ted), a. [< edentate + 
-ed*.] Deprived of teeth; edentate. [Rare.] 
Edentatl (e-dcn-ta'tl), n. pi. [NL., pi. of L. 
eden ta tus, toothless : see Edentata.] A group 
of edentate mammals. Yicq-iTAzyr, 1792. 
©dentation (e-deir-ta ' shon), tt. [< L. as if 
*edentatio(n -), < edentarc, pp. edentatus, render 
toothless : see edentate.] The state or quality 
of being edentate ; toothlessness, 
edentulate (e-den'tu-lat), a. [< NL. *edentu- 
latus , < L. eden tul us, 'toothless : see edentulous.] 
In entom., without teeth ; edentate : said of the 
mandibles when they have no tooth-like pro- 
cesses on the inner side. Kirby. 
edentulous (e-den'tu-lus), a. t< L. edentulm, 
toothless, < e- priv. 4- dcn(t-)s = E. tooth: see 
dent 2 . Cf. edentate.] Without teeth ; toothless. 

The jaws of birds are always edentulous and sheathed 
with horn, of divers configurations, adapted to their dif- 
ferent modes of life and kinds of food, (hven, Anat., Int. 

ederf, ». See odder*. 

Edessa (e-des'li), n. [NL., < L. Edessa, Gr. "Kfoa- 
<ra, a city of Macedonia.] A genus of penta- 
tomid bugs, typical of a subfamily Edemnw. 


He . . . smote the kynge J’ignores thourgh tin: holme 
that nothor coyf ne helnm myght hym warunt till that 
the suerdes egge touched hys hrayn. 

Merlin (13. E. T. ft.), III. 589. 

Who |Tuhal) first sweated at the forge 
And forc'd tho blunt and yet un bloodied steel 
To a keen edge, and made it bright for war. 

Cowpcr, Tusk, v. 21 (J. 

2. The extremo border or margin of anything; 
the verge; tho brink; as, the edge of a table; 
the edge of a precipice. 

Than draw stroight thy clothe, & ley the boust [fold) 
on tho vttur egge of tho table. 

Babces Book (E. E. T. ft.), p. 129. 
You know ho walk’d o’er perils, on an edge, 

More likely to fall in than to got o’er. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. l. 
Specifically —-(a) In math., a line, straight or curved, along 
which a surface 1 h broken, so that every section of the sur- 
face through that line has a cusp or an abrupt change of 
direction at the point of intersection with it. (5) In zobl., 
the extremo boundary of a surface, part, or mark, gener- 
ally distinguished as posterior, anterior, lateral, superior, 
etc. In entomology It is often distinguished from the mar- 
gin. which is properly an imaginary space surrounding the 
disk of any surface, and limited by the edge. The outer 
edge of the elytron of a beetlo may Ik: cither the extreme 
boundary of tho elytron, or the lateral boundary of the 
upper surface, separated from the true boundary by a de- 
ilexed margin called the epipleura. 

3. The border or part adjacent to a line of di- 
vision; the part nearest some limit; an initial 
or terminal limit; rim; skirt; as, the edge of 
the evening; the outer and inner edges of a 
field ; the horizon’s edge. 

For the sayde temple stondeth vpon the ost egge of 
Mounte Morrea, and the Mounte Olyueteis right estfrom 
it. Sir II. Guyl/orde, Bylgrymage, p. 43. 

The new general, unacquainted with Ilia army, and on 
the edge of winter, would not hastily oppose them. 

Milton. 

It fWatllng Street] ran closely along the edge of this 
groat forest, by the bounds of our Leicestershire. 

J. B. Green , Uonq. of Eng., p. 190. 

4. The side of a hill; a ridge. Halliwell. 
[North. Eng.] 

Just at tho foot of one of the long straight hills, called 
Edges in that country [England, on the borders of Wales], 
we eamc upon my friend's house. 

J. It. Shurthovse , John Inglesant, Int. chap. 

5. Sharpness; acrimony; cutting or wounding 
quality. 

Slander, 

Whose edge is sliarpeT than the sword. 

Shak., Cymbellne, 111. 4. 

Fie, fle 1 your wit hath too much edge. 

Ford , Love’s Sacrifice, i. 2. 

The remark had a bitiug edge to It. 

Prescott , Ferd. and Isa., ii. 20. 


Prior, First Hymn of Callimachus. 
That is best blood that hath most iron in 't 
To edge resolve with. Lowell, Comm. Ode. 

2. Hence, figuratively, to sharpen ; pique. 

Lot me a little edge your resolution : you see nothing is 
unready to this great work, but a great mind in you. 

Ford, 'Tls Pity, v. 4. 
By such reasonings tho simple were blinded and the 
malicious edged. Sir J. Hayward . 

3. To furnish with an edge, fringe, or border: 
as, to edge a flower-bed with box. 

And thou shalt find him underneath a brim 
Of sailing pines that edge yon mountain in. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 8. 
Their long descending train, 

With rubies edged. Drydcn. 

A voice of many tones— sent, up from streams, . . . 
And sands that edge the ocean. Bryant, Earth. 

4. To move by or as if by dragging or hitching 
along edgewise ; imnel or push on edge, ana 
hence slowly or witn difficulty : as, to edge a 
barrel or a box across the sidewalk ; to edge 
one’s self or one’s way through a crowd. 

Edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they were in 
a little time got up cIobo to one another. Locke. 

5. To incite; instigate; urge on; egg. Soe 
egg*. [Now rare.] 

This . . . will encourage and edge industrious and prof- 
itable improvements. Bacon, Usury (ed. 1887). 

Edg'd- on by some thank-picking parasite. 

Ford, Love’s .Sacrifice, iv. 1. 
Ardour or passion will edge a man forward when argu- 
ments fail. Ogilvie. 

Edging-and-dlvidlng bench. Sec bench.- To edge In, 

to put or get in by or as if by an odge ; manage to get in. 

When you are sent on an errand, be sure to edge in some 
business of your own. Swift, Directions to Servants, Hi. 

Do, Sir Lucius, edge in a word or two every now and 
then about my honour. Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 2. 

II. intrans . To move sidewise ; move gradu- 
ally, cautiously, or so as not to attract notice: 
as, edge along this way. 

We sounded, and found 20 fathoms and a bottom of 
sand ; but, on edging off from the shoro, we soon got out 
of sounding. Cook , Second Voyage, iii. 7. 

When ono has made a had bet, it’s best to edge off. 

Colman, Jealous Wife, v. 8. 
To edge away, to move away slowly or cautiously; 
naut . , to decline gradually, as from the snore, or from the 
line of the course.— To edge down upon an object, to 
approach an object in a slanting direction.— To edge in 
With, to draw near to, as a ship in chasing, 
edge-bolt (ej 'bolt), n. In oookbindina , the closed 
folds of a section or signature as shown in an 
uncut book. 



edgebona 

ed 28 bOB 6 (ej'bdn), n, [One of the numerous 
perversions of what was orig. nache-bone : see 
aitchbone.'] The hauneh-bone, aitchbone, or 
natch-bone of a beef : so called because it pre- 
sents edgewise when the meat is cut in dress- 
ing for the table. It is the principal part of 
the pelvis or os innominatum. 

6 dg 6 -C 0 als (ej'kolz), n. pi. In Scotland, coal- 
beds inclined at a high angle. Also called edge- 
scams , and more rarely edge-metals. 
edge-cutting (ej'kut*in£), n. In bookbinding , 
the operation of trimming down with a knife 
the rough edges or bolts of a sewed and uncut 
book. 

edged (ojd or ej'ed), a. [< ME. egged , < AS. 
ccgcd, < ecg f edge: soe edge, ?>.] 1 . Furnished 

with an edge ; sharp ; keen. 

O, turn thy edged sword another way. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., Hi. 3. 

2. Having a border or fringe of a different sub- 
stance, color, etc., from that of the body, as a 
piece of cloth or a flower. 

White eannoples and curtains nmdc of needle work . . . 
edged with . . . bonc-lace. Coryat , Crudities, I. loci. 
My lady’s Indian kinsman rushing in, 

A breaker of the bitter news from home, 

Found a dead man, a letter edged with death 
beside him. Tennyson , Aylmer’s Field. 

3. In her., same as fimbriated — To play with 
edged tools. See tool, and compare edge-tool. 

edge-key (ej'ke), n. Same as edger, 2. 
edgeless (ej'los), a. [< edge + -less.] Not 
sharp; blunt; obtuse; unfit to cut or pene- 
trate : as, an edgeless sword ; an edgeless argu- 
ment. 

Till clogg’d with blood, his sword obeys but ill 
Tho dictates of its vengeful master’s will ; 

Edgeless it falls. Hour, tr. of Lucan’s l’liursalia, vi. 

edgelongt (ej'ldng), adv. [< edge + - long , as in 
headlong, sidelong , etc.] In the direction of the 
edge; edgewise. 

Stuck edgelong into the ground. />. ,/onson. 

edge-mall (cj'raal), n. A name given by some 
writers to a kind of armor represented on me- 
dieval monuments, which has been assumed to 
be made of links or rings sewed edgewise upon 
cloth or leather — an improbable device. Com- 
pare broigne. Also called edgewise mail. 
edge-plane (oj'plan), w. 1. A carpenters’ piano 
for trimmiug flat, round, or hollow edges on 
woodwork. — 2. Same as edger , 2. 
edger (oj' 6 r), n. 1. A circular saw for squaring 
tho edges of lumber cut directly from the whole 
log; an edging-saw: usually double, henco 
called double edger. See saw*. — 2. In leather- 
working , a tool for trimming the edges of shoe- 
solos, straps, harness, etc. it 1 mb a knife or cutter, 
the blade or which is varied in shape according to the 
form which it is desired to give to the work, and a gage 
and guides, usually adjustable, to insure the correct pla- 
cing of the work. Also called edge-key, edge-plane, edge- 
tool. 

edge-rail (ej'ral), n. On railroads, a rail so con- 
structed that the wheels of carH roll upon its 
edge, tho wheels being kept in place by flanges 
projecting from their inner periphery : so called 
m distinction from the flat rails first used, 
edge-roll (oj'rol), ». In bookbinding : (a) A 
rolling-tool used in gilding and decorating the 
edges of book-covers, (b) Ornament or decora- 
tion so produced on the edges of a book-cover, 
edge-roll (ej'rol), v. t. 1 . In bookbinding, to use 
an edge-roll. — 2. In minting , to roll the edges 
of the blanks so as to produce a rim. 
edge-setter (ej'set'^r), n. A power-lathe for 
burnishing the edges of the soles of shoes, 
edge-shot (ej ' shot), a. Planed on the edges, as 
a board: a lumbermen’s term, 
edge-stitch (ej'stich), n. In netting, knitting, 
etc., a name given to the first stitch on a row. 
Met. of Needlework . 

edge-tool (ej'tfil'), n. [< ME. eggetol , < egge, 
edge, 4* tol, tool.] 1. Any tool with a cutting 
edge, as the ax, the chisel, the plane, the bit, etc. 

gif any egge tol wol entre in-to his bodi, 

I wol do him to the doth and more despit ouert*. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. «.), 1. 3755. 

2. Same as edger, 2. — 3. Figuratively, a matter 
dangerous to tamper or sport with. 

There’s uo jesting with edge-tools. 

beau, and FI., Honest Man’s Fortune, li. 2. 

You jest : ill jesting with edge-tools ' 

Tennyson, Princess, ii. 

edge-trimmer (ej'trmr*Ar), n. A small machine 

for paring the boot-sole. The boot is held on a jack, 
moving automatically, and the knife trims the edge and 
takes out the feather. 

edgeways (ej'waz), adv. [< edge + -ways for 
Same as edgewise* 
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Odd ! I’ll make myself small enough:— I’ll stand edge- 
wa V*- Sheridan, The Kivals, v. 3. 

“ Nor all white who are millers,” said honest Hob, glad 
to get in a word, as they say, edge-ways. 

Scott, Monastery, xiv. 

At certain timos the rings of Saturn are seen edgeways. 

Newcomb and Holden, Astron., p. 108. 

edge-wheel (oj'hwel), n. A wheel which trav- 
els on its edge in a circular bed, as in the Chil- 
ian mill and in many forms of crushing-mill, 
edgewise (ej'wiz), a. and adv. [< edge + -trim;.] 

1. a. With tho odgo turned forward or toward 
a particular poiut. 

In this still air even tho uneasy rocking poplar-leaves 
were almost stationary on their edgewise steins. 

E. Eggleston, The Graysons, xii. 
Edgewise mail. Same as edge- mail. 

II. adv. In tho direction of the edge ; by 
edging. 

At the last pushed in his word 
Edgewise , as ’twere. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, 111. iso. 
edging (oj'ing), «. [Verbal n. of edge , ?\] 1. 

That which is added on the border or which 
forms tho edge, as lace, fringe, or braid added to 
a garment for ornament; specifically, narrow 
lace or embroidery especially made for trim- 
ming frills and parts of dress. 

The garland which [ wove for you to wear, 

Of parsley, with a wreath of ivy tiouiid. 

And border’d with a rosy edging round. 

Dnjden, tr. of Theocritus, Amaryllis, 1. f»2. 

I have known a woman branch out into a long extem- 
pore dissertation upon tho edging of a petticoat. 

Addison, Lady Orators. 

2. A border; a skirting; specifioaRy, in hort. % 
a row of plants set along the border of a flower- 
bed: as, an edging of box. 

Yon edging of Pinos 
On tho steep's lofty verge. 

Wordsworth, In tho Simplon Pass. 

3. In bookbinding : (a) The art of preparing 
the uncut or folded leaves of a book by shaving 
or trimming, adapting them to receive gold, 
marbling, or color, and burnishing. (&) The 
decorating of the edges of a book by marbling 
or coloring. — 4. In carp., the evening of the 
edges of ribs and rafters to make them range 
together. 

edging-iron (oj'ing-i'^rn), n. In gardening , a 
sickle-shaped cutting-tool, with the edge on tho 
convex side, used for cutting out the edges of 
paths and roads and the outlines of figures, 
etc., in turf. 

edgingly (ej'ing-li), adv. Carefully ; gingerly. 
[Rare.] 

The new beau awkwardly followed, hut moie edgingly, 
as 1 may say, setting his feet mincingly, to avoid tread- 
ing upon his leader’s heels. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, II. 220. 

edging-machine (oj'ing-nift-Hhen"), n. 1. A 
machine-tool for molding, edging, and profiling 
woodwork. Boo molding-machine. — 2. In metal- 
working, a machine for milling irregular shapes 
and making templets and patterns. Sometimes 
called a profiling-machine. 
edging-saw (oj'ing-sfi), ft. A saw for squaring 
edges; ail edger; specifically, a circular saw 
mounted on a bench and used to saw boards 
into strips or straight-edges, 
edging-shears (ej'ing-slierz), n. ;>/. Shears used 
to cut the edges of sod along walks, around 
garden-beds, etc. The blades arc often Hrt at an angle 
and fitted to Jong handles, so that the operator cun work 
in a standing posture. 

edging-tile (ej 'ing-tll), n. A t ilo used in making 
borders for beds in gardens, 
edgrew (ed'gro), «. Same as edgrow. 
edgTOW (ed'gro), n. [Also edgrowth ; < ME. cd- 
(jrowy edgraw (of. AS. edgrowung. a growing 
again), <* AH. ed-, back, again, 4- growau, grow : 
see ed- 1 and grow.] Aftermath; aftergrass. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Edorotv fvar. edgraw, etc growe], grouse, fL.] bigernien, 
regcrmeri Prompt. I>nri\, p. 135. 

edgrowth (ed'groth), n. [Formerly also edd- 
grouth ; < edA 4- growth. Cf. edgrow.] Same 
as edgrow. 

edgy (ej'i), a. [< edge 4- - y E] 1. Showing an 
edge ; sharply defined ; angular. 

The outlines of their body are sharpe and edgy. 

R. /’. Knight, Anal. Inquiry into J*rin. of Taste, p. M. 

2. Keen-tempered; irritable: as, an edgy tem- 
per. [Rare in both senses.] 
edit, a. See edy. 

edibilatory (ed-i-bil'a-to-ri), a. [Irreg, < EL. 
edibilts , edible, 4- - atory .] Of or pertaining to 
edibles or eating. [Rare.] 

Edibilatory Epicurism holds tho key to ali morality 

BtUwer, Pelham, lviii, 


edification 

edibility (ed-i-bil'i-ti), n. [< edible ; see -bility.] 
The character of being edible; suitableness 
for being eaten. 

edible (ed'i-bl), a. and n. [< LL. edibilis, eat- 
able, < L. edere = E. cat.] I. a. Eatable ; fit 
to bo eaten as food ; esculent : specifically ap- 
plied to objects which are habitually eaten by 
man, or specially fit to bo eaten, among similar 
things not fit for eating : as, edible birds’-nests ; 
edible crabs ; edible sea-urchins. 

Of flshtiB some are edible ; some, except it he in famine, 
not. Paeon, Nat. Hist., $ 859. 

The edible Creation decks the Hoard. 

Prior, Solomon, ii. 

II. w. Anything that may be eaten for food ; 
an article of food ; an eatable ; a constituent 
of a meal : generally in tho plural : as, bring 
forward tho edibles. 

edibleness (od'i-bl-nes), n. The quality of be- 
ing edible. 

edict (e'dikt), n. [In mod. form after the R.; < 
ME. edit , < OF. edit, edict , V. Mil = 8p. edieto 
= Pg. edito = It. edit to — I), edikt = G. edict = 
Dan. Sw. edikt , < L. edict am, a proclamation, 
ordinance, edict, nout. of edict ns, pp. of edicere , 
proclaim, < e, out, forth, 4- diccre , speak: see 
diction,} 1. A decree or law promulgated by 
a sovereign prince or ruler on his sole author- 
ity; hence, any analogous order or command. 

Tlu* very reading of tho public edicts should fright thoo 
from commerce with them. Ii. ,/onson. Poetaster, i. 1. 

Edicts, properly speaking, cannot exist in llritain, be- 
cause the enacting of laws is lodged in tho parliament, 
and not in the sovereign. Ogilcie. 

Every one must see that the edicts Issued by Henry VIII. 
to prevent, the lower Hasses from playing dice, cards, howls, 
Are., were not mote prompted by desire for popular wel- 
fare than were the Acts passed of late to check gambling. 

//. Spence i , Man vs. State, p. 8. 

No one of Its 1 tho \ irginia legislature’s) members was 
able to encounter Patrick Henry in debate, and his edicts 
were registered without opposition 

Jiiuierojt , llist. Const., II. 354. 

Specifically — 2. In Rom. law, a decree or ordi- 
nances of a pretor. — 3. In Scotch ecclesiastical 
use, a church proclamation ; specifically, a no- 
tice to show cause, if any, why a pastor or elders 
should not bo ordained. Edict of Nantes, an edict 
signed by Henry IV. of France in April, 1598, to secure to 
the Protestants the free exert iseot their religion. It was 
revoked by Louis XI V. in October, 1(185. Edict Of ThOO- 
doric, a code of laws, issued about A P 50C, for the use of 
the Homan subjects of Theodone, king of the Ostrogoths. 
— General edict, in Horn, ant up, an edict made by the 
pretor as a law, in Ills capacity ot subordinate legislator. — 
special edict, an edict made by the pretor fora particu- 
lar ease, in liih capacity as judge. - Syn. Decree, Ordinance, 
etc. (see law\), inundate, lcsenpt, manifesto, command, 
pronuiieiainieiito. 

edictal (e'dik-tal), a. [= F. edictal , < EL. edic- 
tahs, < L. edict inn , a nrnchimution : see edict.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of an edict or 
(‘diets. 

The Praetor in framing an Edictal jurisprudence on the 
principles of the .his Gentium was gradually restoring a 
type I loin which law had only departed to deteriorate. 

Maine, Ancient Law, p. 5(1. 

The simpler methods . . . of the edictal \uw were found 
to he more convenient than the tigomiis formality of the 
archaic customs. IP. E. Hearn, Ai.vun Household, p 421. 
Edictal Citation, in Scots law, a citation made upon a 
foreigner who is noi resident within Scotland, but who 
has a landed estate there*, or upon a native of Scotland 
who is out of the country. 

edicule (ed'i-kul), n. [= It. (dicola, < L. <Mi- 
cat a, a cottage, a niche or shrine, dim. of ades, 
a building: see edify.] A small edifice; a 
shrine, usually in the shape of an architectural 
monument, or a niche for a reliquary or statue, 
etc., so ornamented as to be complete in itself 
and independent of tho building with which it 
is connected. [ Ran*. ] 

It|the snpurstruetuie oi the Khu/.uch at Petral, too, is 
supported by Conut hum pill.n- and is surmounted by a 
huge nrn, and a smaller • dienfe ot the same order stands on 
either side. The (’entury, XAXI. 17. 

edificantf (6-dif'i-kant), a. [= F. edifiant = Bp. 
Pg. It. * difieante , < R. adifican(t-)s t ppr. of a’di- 
ficare, build: see edify.] Building. 

And as Ids pen w;is often militant 

Nor h hs triumphant ; so edificant 

It also wjjs, 1IK«* those blessed builders, who 

Stood on tlu ir guard, and stoutly bullded too. 

Dnaard, Gn Gatnkcr (1(155), p. 75. 

edification (ed"i-ti-ka'slion), n. [< F. Mifica- 
twn = Pr. edifieatio — Sp . edifieacion = Pg. edi- 
firardo = It. tdificazione , < li. (Mificatw(n-), act 
of building, a building (structure), EL. instruc- 
tion, < ( vdifieare , pp. a’difieafus, build : see edify.] 
X. The act or process of building; construction. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

The castle or iortresse of Corfu . . . is not onely of situa- 
tion the strongest 1 haue scene, but also of edification. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. Ill, 
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Edriophthalma 


Clergymen who are on the way of learning some value* 
ble lessons in the art of popular Church edification. 

The Churchman, LIV, 469. 

2f. The thing built; a building; an edifice. 
Bullokar . — 3. The act of edifying or instruct- 
ing, or the state of being edified; improvement 
of the mind ; enlightonment : most frequently 
used with reference to morals or religion. 

lie that prophesietli speaketli unto men to edification. 

1 Cor. xiv. 3. 

Out of these magazines I shall supply the* town with 
what may tend to their edification. Addison, Guardian. 

'Tis edification to hear him converse ; he professes the 
noblest sentiments. Sheridan, School for Scandal, ii. 3. 

edificator (ed'i-fi-ka-tor), n. [= F. Mifirateur 
= Bp. Pg. edijimdor == It. edificatore , < L. adi- 
Ucator, a builder, < cedificare, pp. wdificatus , 
build: see edify.] Ono who or that which edi- 
fies; an edifier. [Bare.] 

Language is the grand edificator of the race. 

G. I). /ioardman, Creative Week, p. *209. 

edificatory (ed'i-fi-ka-to-ri), a. [= It. cdifica- 
torio, < LL. wdijicatorius, < L. wdtjicator , a 
builder: see edificator .] Tending to edifica- 
tion. 


Where these gifts of interpretation and eminent endow- 
ments of learning are found, there can he no reason of re- 
straining them from an exercise so beneficially edificatory 
to the church of God. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, x. 

edifice (ed'i-fis), n. [< F. Mi flee = Pr. edifici = 
Sp. Pg. It. edificio, < L. i vdifi'num , a building of 
any kind, < wdificare , build: two edify.} A build- 
ing; a structure; an architectural fabric: ap- 
plied chiefly to large or fino buildings, public or 
private. 

Should I go to church, 

And see the holy edifice of stone, 

And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks? 

Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 

edificial (ed-i-fisli'al), a . [< edifice 4 4a/.] 
Pertaining to an edifice or a structure ; struc- 
tural. 


Mansions . . . without any striking edificial attraction. 

British Critic, 11J. 633. 

edifier (ed'i-fi-Gr), «. If. One who builds; a 
builder. Hidoet. — 2. One who edifies or im- 
parts instruction, especially in morals or re- 
ligion. 

They scorn their edifier* t’ own, 

Who taught them all their sprinkling lessons, 

Their tones and sunetify’d expressions. 

S. Butler, iludihras, l. ii. 624. 

edify (ed'i-fi), v . ; prot. and pp. edified , ppr. 
edifying . K ME. eaifien , edefien , < OF. edifier , 
F. Edifier = Pr. edificar , edifiar = Sp. Pg. edificar 
ss It. edificar e, < L. wdificare , build, erect, estab- 
lish, Lli instruct., < (Mes, more commonly cedis, 
a building for habitation, osp. a tempi*, as the 
dwelling of a god, in pi. aides, a dwelling-house 
(orig. a fireplace, a hearth ; of. Ir. aidhe, a house, 
aodh, fire, AS. dd, a funeral pyre, and see oast), 
4- -ficare, < face re, build.] I. trans. 1. To build; 
construct. [Obsolete or archaic.] 


And selde, “This is an lions of orisouns and of holynesse, 
And whenne that my wil is icli w«»l hit ouorthrowe, 

And er thro dayes after edejye hit nowc.‘’ 

Piers J 'low man ((*), xix. 162. 

Munday, the xxvij Pay of A prill, to tterare, and tlier I 
lay all nyght, it ys a good rite, and well and sulwtun- 
dally Edify ed. Torkington, Diario of Eng. Travcdl, p. 0. 
Wherein wore wiltten down 
The names of all who had died 
In tho convent, since it was edified. 

Longfellow, Golden Legend, ii. 


2f. To build iu or upon ; cover with buildings. 

Long they thus travelled In friendly wise, 

Through countrey es waste, and eke well edifyde, 

Seeking adventures hard, to exercise 

Their puiBsaunoe. Spenser , F. Q., III. i. 14. 

3. To build up or increase tho faith, morality, 
etc., of; impart instruction to, particularly in 
morals or religion. 


They that, will ho true ploughmen must work faithfully 
for Uod'B sake, for the edifying of their brethren. 

Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 
Comfort yourselves together and edify one another. 

1 Thes. v. 11. 


Your help here, to edify and raise hr up in a scruple. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 
My little ones were kept up beyond their usual time to 
be edified by so much good conversation. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, ix. 

4f. To convince or persuade. 

You shall hardly ed\fy me that those nations might not, 
by the law of nature, have been subdued by any nation 
that had only policy and morul virtue. Bacon, Holy War. 

5f, To benefit; favor. 

My love with words ami errors still she feeds, 

But edifies another with her deeds. 

Shak., T. and L\, v. 3. 


II. in trans. 1. To cause or tend to cause 
moral or intellectual improvement ; make peo- 
ple wiser or better. 

The graver sort dislike all poetry, 

Which does not, as they call it, edify. Oldham. 

2f. To be instructed or improved, especially 
morally ; become wiser or better. 

I have not edified more, truly, by man. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, iii. 1. 

All you gallants that hope to be saved by your clothes, 
edify , edify. Massinger. 

Alith. There’s Doctrine for all Husbands, Mr. Ifareonrt. 

Hare. I edify, Madam, so much, that I am impatient 
till I am one. Wycherley, Country Wife, v. 1. 

edifyingly (ed'i-fi-ing-li), adv. In an edifying 
or instructive manner. 

He will discourse unto us edifyingly and feelingly of the 
substantial and comfortable doctrines of religion. 

Killing beck, Sermons, p. 324. 

edifyingness (ed'i-fl-ing-ncs), n. The quality 
of being edifying. [Rare.] 

edile, asdile (e'dil), m. [< L. wdilis, < cedes, 
wdis, a building, a temple: see edify .] In an- 
cient Rome, a magistrate whose duty was ori- 
ginally tho superintendence of public build- 
ings and lands, out of which grew a large num- 
ber of functions of administration and police. 

Among other duties, that of promoting the public games 
was incumbent on theediles, and cost them large sums of 
money. Later, under the empire, their functions were 
distributed among special officials, and their importance 
dwindled. 

edileship, sedileship (e'd!l-ship), n. [< edile, 
i edile , 4 -ship.] The oflieo of an edile. 

The a’dileship was an introduction to the highest offices. 

L. Schmitz, Hist. Home, p. ‘236. 

edilian, ffidilian (§-dil'i-an), a. [< edile , aidile, 
4 -ian.] Relating to ah odilo. 

edingtonite (ed'ing-ton-It), n. [Named after 
Mr. Islington, a Glasgow mineralogist.] A rare 
zeolitic mineral occurring near Dumbarton, 
Scotland. It is a hydrous silicate of alumini- 
um and barium. 

edit (od'it), v. t. [= F. Miter = Sp. editar, < 
L. editus , pp. of adore, give out, put out, pro- 
duce, publish (ur literary productions), exhibit, 
etc., < c, out, 4 dare , give: see date*. ] If. To 
put forth; issue; publish. 

He I Plato | wrote and ordeyned lawos mosto eqal and 
(list. He edit yet! unto the Grekcs l the plan of] a coinon 
writhe stable, quyet and commendable. 

Loeher, Prol. to Barclay's tr. of Ship of Fools (ed. 

[Jamieson), I. 6. 

2. To make a recension or revision of, as a 
manuscript or printed book ; prepare for pub- 
lication or other use in a clarified, altered, cor- 
rected, or annotated form; collate, verify, elu- 
cidate, amend, etc., for general or special use. 

Abelard wrote many philosophical treatises which have 
never been edited. Enfield. 

There are at least four Viharas which we know for cer- 
tainty were excavated before the Christian Era. There 
are probably forty, but they have not yet been edited with 
such care as to enable us to feel confident In affixing dates 
to them. J. Fergvmm, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 144. 

3. To superviso the preparation of for publi- 
cation ; control, select, or adapt the contents 
of, as a newspaper, magazine, encyclopedia, or 
other collective work. 

edition (e-dish'on), «. [= F. Mition = Sp. 
edieum = 'Pg. edfijflo = It. edizione , < L. editio(n-), 
a putting forth, a publishing, edition of a lit- 
erary work, < edere, pp. editus, put forth, pub- 
lish: see edit.] 1. The act of editing. — 2. An 
edited copy or issue of a book or other work; a 
recension, revision, or annotated reproduction: 
as, MilmaiPs edition of Gibbon’s “Rome”; the 
Globe edition of Bhakspcro. — 3. A concurrent 
issue or publication of copies of a book or some 
similar production; the number of books, etc., 
of the same kind published together, or with- 
out change of form or of contents; a multi- 
plication or reproduction of the same work or 
series of works: as, a large edition of a book, 
map, or newspaper; the work has reached a 
tenth edition; the folio editions of Shakspere’s 
plays. 

The which I also have more at large set oute in the 
seconde edition of my bookc. Whit gift, Defence, p. 49. 

Ah to the larger additions and alterations, ... he has 
promised me to print them by themselves, so that the for- 
mer edition muy not be wholly lost to those who have it. 

Locke., Human Understanding, To the Bender. 

4. Figuratively, one of several forms or states 
in which something appears at different times ; 
a copy ; an exemplar. 

The business of our redemption is . . . to set forth na- 
ture iu a second and fairer edition. South, Sermons. 


kiostd edition. See diamond. — Edition Se lUX6 (F.J, 
an edition of a book characterized by the choice quality 
and workmanship of the paper, typography, embellish- 
ment. binding, etc., and the limited number of copies 
issued, and hence the enhanced price. Editions de luxe 
arc generally sold by subscription.— Elzevir editions. 
See Elzevir. 

editiont (e-dish'on), v. t. [< edition , ».] To 
edit; publish. Myles Davies. 

editionerf (e-dish'on-£r), n. [< edition 4 -cr 1 .] 
An editor. 

Mr. Norden . . . mukethhis complaint In that necessary 
Guide, added to a little, but not much augmented, by the 
late Edit toner. J. Gregory, Posthuma, p. 321. 

editio princeps (e - dish ' i- 6 prin ' seps). [L. : 
editio , an edition; princerts, first: see edition , 
n., and principal.] The first printed edition of 
a book, especially of a Greek or Latin classic. 

editor (e<r i-tor), n. [= F. Mitenr = Sp. Pg. 
editors It. editor c, a publisher, < L. editor, one 
who puts forth, an exhibitor (the sense ‘editor 1 
is mod.), < edere, pp. editus , put forth: see edit.] 
One who edits; ono who prepares, or superin- 
tends the preparation of, a book, journal, etc., 
for publication. Abbreviated ed — city editor. 
Sec city. 

editorial (ed-i-to'ri-al), a . and n. [< editor 4 
-ial.] I, a . Pertaining to, proceeding from, or 
written by an editor: as, editorial labors; an 
editorial article, nolo, or remark. 

The editorial articles are always anonymous in form. 

Sir G. ('. Lewi*, Authority in Matters of Opinion, ix. 

II. n. An article, as in a newspaper, written 
by the editor or one of his assistants, and in 
form setting forth the position or opinion of the 
paper upon some subject; a leading article: 
as, an editorial on the war. 

The opening article on the first page [of “ Figaro "1 is 
what we should rail the chief editorial , and what tho Eng- 
lish term a “leader." In Paris it is known as a “ohro- 
nique.” The Century, XXXV. 2. 

editorially (ed-i-to'ri-al-i), adv. As, by, in the 
style of, or with the authority of an editor. 

editorship (ed'i-tor-ship), n. [< editor 4 -ship.] 
The oftico of an editor. 

editress (ed'i-tres), n. [.< editor 4 -css.] A 
female editor. 

edituatef (e-dit'u-at), v. t. [< ML. wdituatus , 
pp. of erdituare , keep or govern a temple, < L. 
a'dituus (> It. edit ho), a keeper of a temple, < 
wdcs, cedis, a temple (see edify), 4 tueri , protect.] 
To defend or govern, as a* house or temple. 

The devotion whereof could not but move the city to 
edit ante such a piece of divine office. 

,/. Gregory, Notes on Scripture, p. 49. 

Edmunds Act. See act. 

edoctrinatet (e-dok'tri-nat), v. t. [< L. e, out, 
4 doctrina , doctrine: see doctrine , and cf. in- 
doctrinate.] To instruct. 

In what kind of complement, please you, venerable sir, 
to be edoctrinated? Shirley, Love Tricks, iii. 5. 

Edoliansef (e-do-li-a'ne), n. pi. Same as Edo- 
Itidcv. 

Edoliidse (ed-o-ll'i-do), n. pi. [NL., < Edolius 
(the typical genus) 4 -idee.] A family of dron- 

f os, named from the genus Edolius: same as 
)ierurida\ Also formerly Edolianw. 

-edral (-e'dral). [< NL. -edredis, < -edron , - he - 
dr on, in comp, decahedron , dodecahedron , etc., < 
Or. kApa, a seat, base, = E. settle l : see settle 1.] 
In geom.y the latter element, of compound ad- 
jectives referring to solids or volumes having 
so many (x, y , etc., 100, 1,234, etc.) faces. Tlius, 
x-cdral means ‘having x faces’; 1,*234 -edral means ‘hav- 
ing 1,234 faces,’ and so on. 

Edriaster (ed-ri-as't6r), n. [NL.,< Gr. eApiov, 
dim. of i:6pa, a seat, 4* oar i/p, star.] A genus 
of cystic encrinites or fossil crinoids, of the 
order Cystoidca , typical of the family Edrias- 
terUUv. ' Also Edrioaster. Billings , 1858. 
edriasterid (ed-ri-as'te-rid), n. One of the 
Edriasterida. Also edrioast&id. 

Edriasterida (ed^ri-as-ter'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < 
Edriaster 4- - ida .] An order of fossil crinoids, 
or a suborder of cystoid crinoids, represented 
by Edriaster and related genera. They are exclu- 
sively paleozoic, and in general resemble the Cystoidca. 
A pyramid is present, there are no arms or stem, and the 
ambulacra communicate by perforations with the calycine 
cavity. The shape is that of a rounded starfish or flatten- 
ed sea-urchin with a concave base. Also Edrioasterida. 

Edriasterida (ed^ri-as-ter'i-de), n. pi. [NL.. 
< Edriaster + -idee.] A family of fossil cystoid 
crinoids or encrinites, of the order Cystoidea, 
typified by the genus Edriaster. They have no arms 
or stalk, and resemble in form some of the starfishes. Also 
spelled Edrioasterida. 

Edriophthalma (ed^ri-of-thal'inji), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of edriophthalmus : see edriophthaU 
moo®.] 1 . The sessile-eyed crustaceans ; one of 



Edriophthalma 

the two great divisions of the higher (malacos- 
tracous as distinguished from entomostracous) 
Crustacea, having fixed sessile eyes not borne 
upon a movable stalk, as in the Pothmhthalma 
(which see), no solid carapace or cephalothorax, 
the head, thorax, and abdomen distinct, and the 
thorax segmented like the abdomen. This divi- 
sion, rated as a subclass, includes the three orders Latino - 
dipoila , Amphipoda , and Isopoda (see these words), and 
in this acceptation the term Is definite. It has, however, 
been used in less exact and more comprehensive senses, 
sometimes including even trilobifces and rotifers. 

2. In conch., a tribe of gastropods having the 
eyes on the outer side of the base of the tenta- 
cles. It includes most of the proboscis-bear- 
ing forms. 

Edriophthalmata (ed'ri-of-thal'ma-tji), n. pi. 
[NL.] Same as Edriophthalma. 

eariophthalmatous (od^ri-of-tkal'nia-tus), a. 
Same as edriophthalmous. 

edriophthalnuc (etFri-of-tlial'mik), a. Same 
as edriophthalmous. 

edriophxhalmous (ecFri-of-thal'miis), a. [< 
NL. edriophthalmvs , prop, hedriovhthalmns , < Gr. 
edpiov, dim. of eftpa, a seat, + (sp0dA.p6g, the eye.] 
Sessile-oyed, as a crustacean; specifically, per- 
taining to or having the characters of the Edri- 
ophthalma. 

Eaucabilia (ocFiVka-bil'i-ji), n. pi. [NL., pi. 
of *cducabili8, educablo: see ed unable.] A su- 
perordinal group or series of monodelpliian or 
placental mammals, in which the brain lias a 
relatively large cerebrum, overlapping much or 
all of the cerebellum and olfactory lobes, and 
a large corpus callosum extending backward to 
or beyond the vertical plane of the hippocam- 
pal sulcus, and having in front a well-developed 
rostrum. It includes the higher set or series of mam- 
malian orders, a s Primates, Fane, t'ngulata, Proboseidea, 
Sirmia , and Cote, thus collectively distinguished from the 
1 neducabil in (which see). It corresponds to Uyrencephn* 
la and Archenccphala of Owen, and to the megusthenes and 
archonts of Dana. The word was invented by Bomipuitc. 

educabilian (ed^u-ka-bil'i-an), a. [< Ednca- 
bilia + -an.] Pertaining to or having the char- 
acters of the Educabilia: opposed to ineduca- 
bilian. 

educability (eiFu-kil-bil 'i-ti), n. [= F. cdu ca- 
bihtv; as (durable 4- -tty: see -bilily.] Caj Mo- 
bility of being educated ; capacity for receiving 
instruction. 

Hut this educability of the higher mammals and birds is 
after all quite limited. J. Flake, Evolutionist, p. 313. 

educable (ecl'u-ka-bl), a. [= F. educable ; < N1 1 . 
*educahilt8,X L. cducare, educate: see educate .] 
Capable of being educated ; susceptible of men- 
tal development. 

Man is . . . more educable and plastic in IiIh constitu- 
tion than other animals. Dawson, Orig. of World, p. 423. 

educatable (ed'u-ka-ta-bl), a. [< educate 4* 
-able.] (Capable of being educated ; educable. 
[Rare.] 

Not letters but life chiefly educate if we are educatable. 

Aleott, Tablets, p. I0f>. 

educate (ed'u-kat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. educat- 
ed, ppr. educating. [< L. educatus , pp. of edu- 
cate (> It. cducare = Sp. Pg. cilucar = F. edu- 
quer), bring up (a child, physically or mental- 
ly), rear, educate, train (a person in learning 
or art), nourish, support, or produce (plants or 
animals), freq. of educe re, pp. educt us , bring 
up, rear (a child, usually with reference to 
bodily nurture or support, while educate refers 
more frequently to tno mind), a sense derived 
from that of ‘assist at birth ’ (cf. ik Ed licit obste- 
trix, educat nutrix, instituit paulagogus, doopt 
nuigiRter,” Varro, ap. Non. 447, XI — but these 
distinctions were not strictly observed), the 
common and lit. sense being *lcad forth, draw 
out, bring away/ < c, out, 4- ducere , lead, draw : 
see educe. There is no authority for the com- 
mon statement, that the primary sense of edu- 
cate is to ‘ draw out or unfold the powers of 
the mind. , ] To impart knowledge and men- 
tal and moral training to; develop mentally 
and morally by instruction ; cultivate ; qual- 
ify by instruction and training for the busi- 
ness and duties of life. 

That philosopher [Epicurus] was educated here and in 
leos, and afterwards went to Athens, where he was co- 
temporary with Menander the comedian. 

Pococicc j, Description of the East, II. ii. 34. 

Educate and inform the whole mass of the people. En- 
able them to see that it is their interest to preserve peace 
and order, and they will preserve them. 

Jefferson , Correspondence, II. 276. 

There is now no class, as a class, more highly educated , 
broadly educated, and deeply educated, than those who 
Wer . e < m old times, best described as partridge-popping 
squireens. be Morgan , Budget of Paradoxes, p. 381. 
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«8yn. To teach, rear, discipline, develop, nurture, breed, 
Indoctrinate, school, drill. 

education (ed-u-ka'shon), n. [= F. Education 
= Sp. education = Pg. educaifio = It. educa - 
zione, < L. educa tio(n-), a breeding, bringing 
up, rearing, < cducare , educate: see educate.] 

1. The imparting or acquisition of knowledge; 
mental and moral training; cultivation of the 
mind, feelings, and manners. Education in a broad 
sense, with reference to man, comprehends all that disci- 
pi mes and enlightens the understanding, corrects the tem- 
per, cultivates the taste, and forms the manners and hab- 
its; in a narrower sense, it is the special course of training 
pursued, as by parents or teachers, to secure any one or all 
of these ends. Under physical education is included all 
that relates to the development and care of the organs of 
sensation and of tho muscular and nervous systems, 7n- 
tellect ual education comprehends tho means by which the 
powers of the understanding arc developed and improved, 
and knowledge is imparted. Esthetic education is the de- 
velopment of the sense of the beautiful, and of technical 
skill in the arts. Moral education is the cultivation of the 
moral nature. Technical education is intended to train 
persons in the arts and sciences that underlie the practice 
of the trades or professions. Education is further divided 
into primary education, or instruction in the tlrst elements 
of knowledge, received by children in common or elemen- 
tary schools or at home ; secondary, that received In gram- 
mar and high schools or in academies; higher, that re- 
ceived in colleges, universities, and postgraduate study ; 
and special or professional, that which aims to lit one for 
the particular vocation or profession in which he is to 
engage. With reference to luiimals, tho word is used in 
the narrowest sense of training in useful or amusing acts 
or habits. 

By wardeship tho mostc parte of noble men and gentle- 
men within this Rcalmc haue bene brought vp ignorantly 
and voide of good educasians. 

quoted in Boolce of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra sor.), 

I Forewords, p. i\. 

To love her was a liberal education. 

Steele , Tatler, No. 43. 

Is there no danger of their neglecting or rejecting al- 
together those opinions of which they have heard so little 
during tlie whole course of their education ? 

Hume , Dial, concerning Natural Religion, i. 

But education, in the true sense, is not mere Instruct ion 
in Latin, English, French, or history. It is the unfolding 
of the whole human nature. It is growing up in all things 
to our highest possibility. 

F. Clarke, Seif- Culture, p. 36. 

2. The rearing of animals, especially bees, silk- 
worms, or tho like; culture, as of bacteria in 
experimenting; a brood or collection of culti- 
vated creatures. [Recent, from French use.] 

If they | silkworm-moths | were free from disease, then 
a crop was sure; if they were infected, the education 
would surely fail. . . . Small educations, reared apart 
from the ordinary mngnaneric, . . . were ret oininendod. 

Enryc. llr it., XXII. 53. 

Bureau of Education, an office of the United States 
government, forming u part of the Department f the In- 
terior, and charged with the promotion of the cause of 
education through tho collection and diffusion of statis- 
tical and other information. It originated in 1*67. Ds 
head Is called the Commissioner oj Education. = Syn. 
Training, Discipline, etc (see instruction ); breeding, 
schooling. 

education&ble ( ed -u-kfi ' shou-a-bl ) , a. [< edu- 
cation 4* -able.] froper to bo educated. Isaac 
Tag lor. [Rare.] 

educational (ed-u-ka'shon-al), a. [< education 
4- -al.] Pertaining to education ; derived from 
education: as, educational institutions ; educa- 
tional habits. 

Hmv would birchen bark, us an educational tonic, have 
fullcn in repute ! Lowell, study Windows, p. rot 

educationalist (ed-u-ka'skoii-al-iKt), v. [< ed- 
ucational 4- -ixt.] w &arao as educationist. 

In order to give our American educationalists an idea 
of tlie importance ot the results. The A ineriran, IX. 470. 

educationalist (ed-u-ka'shon-al-i ), a dr. As re- 
gards education. 

Botany is naturally and educationally first in order. 

Earle, Eng. 1‘huit Names, p. iii. 

educationary (ed-u-ka'shon-a-ri), a. [< educa- 
tion + -ary.] Pertaining to education ; educa- 
tional. [Rare.] 

The utilitarian policj of the age is gradually eliminat- 
ing from the ed orationary system many of the special 
nrocesses by which minds used to be developed. 

J Pop. Sci. Mo., XX. 107. 

educationist ( ed -u-ka ' shon-i si) , ii. [< educa- 
tion, 4- -ist.] One who is versed in tho theory 
and practice of education, or who advocates 
or promotes education ; an educator. 

Indeed, judging . . . from the writings of some of tin; 
most prominent educationists in the United States, an 
enthusiasm is spreading among Americans in favour of 
workshop instruction. Contemjmrary Jim., JL 7<hi. 

The zealous educationist is too apt to forget that the 
weak and vicious man is fighting single-handed for the 
mastery over perhaps a score of evil-minded ancestors. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. 483. 

educative (ed'u-ka-tiv), a. [< educate + -ivc. J 
1. Tending to educate, or consisting in edu- 
cating. 


edulcorate 

He [Swedenborg] reduces the part which morality plays 
In the Divine administration to a strictly educative one. 

//. James, Subs, and Shad., p. 51. 

2. Fitted for or engaged in educating : as, an 
educative class. 

educator (ed'u-ka-tor), n. [= F. educator = 
8p. Pg. edueador = It. educa tore, < L. educator, 
a rearer, foster-father, later a tutor, pedagogue, 
< cducare , bring up, rear, educate: see educate .] 
One who or that which educates ; specifically, 
one who makeB a business or a special study 
of education ; a teacher or instructor. 

Dive mo leave . . . to lay before the educators of youth 
these few following considerations. South, Works, V. i. 

Trade, that pride and durling of our ocean, that educator 
of nations, that benefactor in spite of itself, ends in shame* 
fu) defaulting, bubble and bankruptcy, nil over tho world. 

Emerson, Works and Days. 

educe (o-dus')> v - f. ; pret. and pp. educed , ppr. 
educing. [= Sp. cducir = Pg. eduzir =s It. 
educere , < L. cdueere, bring out, etc., < e, out, 
4* ducere, load, draw: see duct, and cf. educate , 
adduce , conduce, induce , produce, etc.] If. To 
draw out ; extract, in a literal or physical sense. 

Ci/. Why pluck you not tlie arrow from his side ? 
lie. We cannot, lady. . . . 

St. No mean, then, doctor, rests thoro to educe it? 

Chapman, Clentler.ian Usher, iv. I. 

2. To load or bring out; cause to appear or 
bo manifested; bring into view or operation; 
evoke. 

Tlie eternal art educing good from ill. 

J’ojw, Essay on Mail, ii. 176. 
Yet inis the wondrous virtue to educe 
From emptiness itself a real use. 

Cowjwr, Hope, 1. 166. 
In divine tilings tlie task of man is not to create or to 
acquire, but to educt. Becky, Europ. Morals, I. 847. 

educible (o-diVsi-bl), //. [< cducc 4- -iblc.] Capa- 
ble of being educed. 

educt (cVdukt), w. [= F. cauctc; < L. cductum, 
nout. of educt us, pp. of eduerre , lead out: see 
educe.] 1. That which is educod ; extracted 
matter; specifically, something extracted un- 
changed from a substance. [Rare.] 

Tlu* volatile oils which pre-exist in cells, 111 tho fruitand 
other parts of plants, and oil ot sweet, almonds obtained 
by pressure, arc educt s ; while oil of hitter almonds, which 
docs not pre-exist in the almond, but is formed by the ac- 
tion of emulsion and water on umygduliii, is a product. 

Chambers’s Encyc. 

2. Figuratively, anything educed or drawn from 
another; an inference. [Rare.] 

The latter arc conditions of, tin* former are educts from, 
experience. Sir W. Hamilton. 

3. In math., an expression derived from an- 
other expression of which it is a part. 

eduction (o-duk'shon), u. {= Hp. cduecion = 
Pg. cducgfto, < L. eductio(n-), < cdueere, pp. cdue- 
tus, draw out: see cducc.] Tho act of educing; 
a leading or drawing out. 

steam- 
steam 

ylfmler is led into the, condenser or 
allowed to escape into the atmosphere, 
eduction-port (o-duk'shpn-port), n. An open- 
ing for the nassage of steam in a steam-engine 
from the valves to the condenser; tho exhaust- 
port. 

eduction-valve (e-duk'shon-valv), n. A valve 
through which a fluid is discharged or exhaust- 
ed: as, the exhaust- or eduction-valve of the 
steam-engine. 

eductive (e-duk'tiv), a. [< L. educt m pp. of 
educere, draw out (see cducc), 4- -ire.] Tending 
to educe or draw out. Hoyle. 
eductor (6-duk'tpr), n. [< LL. eductor (only as 
oquiv. to *L. educator). < L. educere, draw out.] 
That which brings forth, elicits, or extracts. 
[Rare.] 

Stimulu.s must be culled an eductor of vital ether. 

Dr. E. Darwin. 

edulcorant (e-duPko-rant), a. and n. [< L. as 
if *edutcoran{t-)s, ppr. of *rdulcorare, sweeten: 
see edulcorate.] I. «. In wed., sweetening, or 
rendering less acrid. 

II. n. A drug intended to render tho fluids 
of the body less acrid. 

edulcorate (e-dul'ko-rat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
edulcorated, ppr. edulcorating. [< L. as if *eduL 
coratns, pp. of *edulcorare (>F. cduleorer = Pg. 
edulcorar, sweeten), < c, out, + LL. dulcorare , 
sweeten : see dulcorate.] 1 . To remove acidity 
from; sweeten. 

Succory, a little edulcorated with sugar and vinegar, is 
by some eaten in tin? summer, and more grateful to the 
btimiach than the palate. Evelyn , Acetaria. 

2. In chcm to free from acids, salts, or impu- 
rities by washing. 


a leading or drawing out. 
eduction-pipe (o-duk'Hhon-pi|)), n. In fit 
engines, tho “pipe by which tno oxhanst-s 
from tho cylinder is led into the condens 
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The copious powder that results from their union is, 
by that union of volatile parts, so far fixed that, after 
they have edulcorated it with water, they prescribe the 
calcining of it iu a crucible for five or six hours. 

Hoyle, Works, IV. 311. 

edulcoration (e-dul-ko-ra'shon), n. [= F. 6duU 
coration = Pg. edulcoraqdo ; as edulcorate + 
-ion.] 1. The act of sweetening by admixture 
of some saccharine substance. — 2. In ahem . , the 
act of sweetening or rendering more mild or 
pure by freeing from acid or saline substances, 
or from any soluble impurities, by repeated af- 
fusions of water. 

edulcorative (o-dul'ko-ra-ti v), a. [< edulcorate 
+ -ire.] Having the quality of sweetening or 
purifying; cduleorant. 

edulcorator (e-dul'ko-ra-tqr), n. One who or 
that which edulcorates ; specifically, in chem ., 
a contrivance formerly used for supplying 
small quantities of water to test-tubes, watch- 
glasses, etc. 

edulioust (e-du'li-us), a. [< L. edulia , eatables, 
food (rare sing, edul'uun , > It. edulto ), prop. pi. 
of edalc (> Pg. edulo), neut. of adj. e dulls, eat- 
able, < edere = E. eat.'] Edible ; eatable. 

The husks of peas, beans, or such edulmus pulses. 

Etr T. Urmvne, Misc., p. 18. 

Edwardsia (cd-ward'zi-jj), 7i. [NL. (Ouatre- 
fages, 1842), named aft er Henri 'Mi\nu-E< wards, 
a French naturalist . ] A ge- 
nus of sea-anemones, made 
type of the family Edward- 

siidfV. They are not fixed or at- 
tached, hut live fioc in the Hand, 
or, when young, arc even free- 
swimmtng organisms. J n the lat- 
ter state they have been described 
as a different jjonus, Arachnactis. 

E. beautempsi is an example. 

Edwardsiid® (ed-wiird-zi'- 
i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Ed- 
wards in + -ida\] A group of 
Actiniaria with eight septa. 

There are two pairs of directive 
septa, the remaining four septa 
being impaired All the aepta are 
furnished with reproductive or- 
gans. The tentacles are simple, 
and usually more numerous than 
tho septa. The body- wall is Hoft, 
and the column longitudinally 
BUlcate, witli eight invectlous. 

edwitet, r. t. [ME. odwiten , 
edwyten , < AS. edwitan (= 

OHG. itawtzian, itawizon, 

MHG. itewizvn = Goth, id- 
wciljan), reproach, < ed-, back, 4- witariy blame : 
see wife, and cf. tint, < AS. (vtiritan.] To re- 
proach; rebuke. 

The fyrste wordc that he warpe was, “where is the hollo?” 
Ills wif gun edivite hym tho how wikkedlieli he lyuod. 

Piers Plowman (li), v. 370. 

edwitet, w. [ME. rdwtte, rdwyte, vdwit , edwyt, 

< AS. vdwit (= OHG. itawiZy itwiz, MHG. itewize, 
itwiz ss Goth, idwrit ), reproach, < vdwit an f re- 
proach: see edwitvy i\] Reproach; blame. 

Man, hytt was full grott dyspyte 
Ho oll’to to make me edivyte. 

Hymn* to Virgin, etc.‘(E. E. T. H.), p. 124. 

edyt, edit, a . [ME., also eadiy wdi, < AS. eddig 

(== OS. ddag = OllG. olag = led. audhigr = 
Gotli. audags), rich, happy, fortunate, blessed, 

< eddy wealth, riehoH, happiness: see Ed-.] 1. 
Bich; wealthy. 



P dwnrdsta beautemf<n, 
atxmt natural size. 


written either e or ee. and in e _ 
ee or ea, with some differentiation (see ea). In words of 
other than Anglo-Saxon origin ee has the same sound, 
except in a few words not completely Anglicized, as in 
matinte. Words of Oriental or other remote origin having 
the vowel i (pronounced 6) are often spelled with ee when 
turned into English form, as elchee , suttee, etc. 

E. E. An abbreviation of errors excepted, a sav- 
ing clause frequently placed at the foot of an 
account rendered. Also, in a fuller form, E. 
and O. E. (which see). 

-ee 1 . [Late ME. -e or -ee, < OF. -e, fern, -ee, 
mod. F. (with a diacritical accent) -4, fern, -ee 
(pron. alike), < L. -atus. fern. - ata , pp. of verbs 
in -arc, F. -er. Early ME. -e, -ee, from the same 
source, has usually become thoroughly Eng- 
lished as -y, or -ey ; cf. arm-y,jur-y,jeU-y, chim- 
71-vifyjoitrn-vy, etc. See -ate l, - ade *, -y.] A suffix 
of French, or moro remotoly of Latin origin, ulti- 
mately the samo as -ate 1 and -effi, forming tho 
termination of the perfect passive participle, 
and indicating the object of an action, it occurs 
chiefly in words derived from old Law French or formed 
according to the analogy of such words, as in pay-ee , 
draw-ee, assign-ee, employ -ee, etc., denoting the person 
who is paid, drawn on, assigned to, employed, etc., as op- 
posed to tho agent in -or l or -eri (in legal use generally 
-orl), as jtay-er or payor, draw-er, assignor, employ or, 
etc. 

-ee 2 . [Cf. dim. - ie, - y , and see -ee 1 .] A diminu- 
tive termination, occurring in bootee , goatee , 
etc. The diminutive force is less obvious in 
settee , which may be regarded as a diminutive 
of sett-lv. 

eef, a . A dialectal form of eath. 

Jlowbeit to this dale, the dregs of the old ancient Ghnu- 
eer English are kept as well there [in IrulandJ as in Fin- 
gall, us they tenue . . . easic, tfeth, orfrfe. 

Sianihurst, Descrip, of Ireland, j>. 11, in lloliushed. 

eegrass (e'griis), ». Hamo as eddish , 1. 

eek ] t, v.y ade,, and conj. An obsolete form of 
eke . 

eek 2 (ek), v. i. [A dial. var. of itch or yuck : see 
itch, yuck.] To itch. [I J rov. Eng.] 

eeketf v . , adv . , and conj. An obsolete form of eke. 

eel (el), v. [Early mod. E. abo ee ie; < ME. el, cle, 
< AS. (rl = Ml), ael, 1). aal = Fries, iel = MLG. 
at, cl, LG. al = OI1G. MHG. dl, G. aal = leel. dll 
= Sw. dl ss Norw. Han. aal, an eel ; perliapH 
orig. Tout. *(t(jla (cf. L. anguilla = Gr. 
an eel), dim. of a supposed' *agi = L. aitguis = 
Gr. lx i £ = Hkt. alii , a snake, < y/ *agli y *angh, 
choke, strangle : see anguish, anger 1 , etc., Echis, 
Echidna.] 1. An elongated apodal fish of the 
family Anguillidw and genus Anguilla, of which 
there'aro several species. The lmdy is very long and 
suhrylinrincal, covered with discrete ininute elliptical 
scales, chiefly arranged diagonally to the axis ami at right 
angles with one another, but immersed in the skin, and 
partly concealed by a slippery mucous coat. The head is 
somewhat depressed, and tho lower jaw protuberant. The 
tooth are slender, conk*, and crowded fu small bands iu 
both jaws and in a longitudinal band on the vomer. Tile 
dorsal, anal, and caudal flns are nearly uniform, and com- 
pletely united into one, tho dorsal beginning near the 
second thiid of the entire length of tho body. The color is 
generally brownish or blackish, except on the belly, which 
is whitish or silvery. The females attain u considerably 
larger size than tho males, Tho sexual organs are minute 
except in tho brooding season, and sexual intercourse takes 
place in the soa. Young females ascend Into fresh water, 
but the males remain in salt water, and have rarely been 
seen; and when full-grown the females return to the sea 
for sexual intercourse and spawning. EeU are of much 
economic importance, and objects of special fisheries. 
The common European species is Anguilla anguilla or 
A. vulyaris ; the American is A.rostrata. Hoe Anguilla, 
A nguUlidee. 


Vnderstoiidcth vn to me, edge men ami urine [poor]. 

Old Png. Miscellany (ed. Morris), p. (tfi. 

2. Costly ; oxponsive. Layamon , 1. 100. — 3. 
Happy ; blessed. 

Edy beo thu nmyde. 

Old Eng. Miscellany (ed. Morris), p. 65. 

4. Fortunate ; favorable. 

Me wore leuero . . . 

Of eddt dromes reohen swep. 

Genesis and Exodus, 1. 2085. 

6. Famous; distinguished. 

Most doughty of dedis, dreghist in armys, 

And tlm strongest, in stouve, that euer on Rtede rode, 
Ereules, that, houeruhle, edist of my knightes. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5324. 

66 ($), w. [A dial, form of eye: see eye.] An 
©ye. [Now chiefly Scotch.] 

Fears for my Willie brought tears in my ee. 

/turns, Wandering Willie. 

66. A common English digraph, of Middle Eng- 
lish origin, having now the sound of “long” e, 
namely, O. In Middle English it was actually “double” 
t that is, the long sound a corresponding to the short 
Bouud e, representing an Anglo-Saxon long e (?), as in 
beet, greet , meet, breed , feed, etc. , or an Anglo-Saxon as in 
seed, eel , sleep, weed*, etc , or ed, as iu cheek, steep , leek, etc., 
orefJ, as iu bee, deer , deep, creep, weed*, etc., such vowels 
or diphthongs becoming iu later Middle English long e, 


In that Flume men fynden Eles of 30 Koto long and 
more. Mandeville, Truvels, p. 101. 

Is tho adder better than the eel, 
because his painted skill contents the eve? 

Shak., T. of the 8., iv. 3. 
It is agreed by most men that the eel Is a most dainty 
fish. 7. Walton, Complete Augler, i. 23. 


2. Any fish of the order Apodes or Symbranehii , 
of which there are many families and several 
hundred species. — 3. Some fish resembling or 
likened to an eel; an anguilliform fish. — 4. 
Some small nematoid or threadworm, as of 
the fanfily AnguilhdUhr, found in vinegar, sour 
paste, etc. See vinegar-eel , and cut under Ncma- 
toidea.-—J5l]xL& eel, a buuch of eol-grusB or marsh-grass. 
IDolloq., Chesapeake Bay, U. 8. 1— Electric eel, a remark- 



able flab, Electrophones or Gymnotus electrlcus, of the fam- 
ily Electrophoriaas, of a thick, eel-like form with a rounded, 
fin less back, the vent at the throat, and the anal fin com- 
mencing behind it, of a brownish color above and whitish be- 
low. It has the power of giving strong electric discharges at 
will. The shocks producedare often violent, and serve as a 
means both of offense and of defense. They are weakened 
by frequent repetitious. Its electrical apparatus consists 
of two pairs of longitudinal bodies between the skin and 
the muscles of the caudal region, one pair next to the book 
and one along the anal fin. This apparatus is divided 
into about 240 cells, and is supplied by over 200 nerves. 
The electric eel is the most powerful of electric fishes. 
It sometimes attains a length of over 6 feet. It inhabits 
the fresh wators of Brazil and Guiana.— Pug-nosed eel, 
an eel of tho genus Sirmnohelys (which see) : so called by 
fishermen. It is a deep-sea species, found off the New- 
foundland banks, often burrowing in the halibut, whence 
the specific name S. parasiticus .— Salt eeL (a) An eel or 
au eel’s skin prepared for use as a whip. 


Up betimes, and with my salt eele went down in the 
parlor, and there got iny boy and did heat him til I was 
faiue to take breath two or three times. 

Pepys, Diary, April 24, 1603. 

Hence— (6) A rope’s cud ; a flogging. [Nautical slang.] 
Trembling for fear, 

LeBt from Brldport they got such another salt eel 
As brave Duncan prepared for Mynheer. 

lHbdin, A Salt Eel tor Mynheer. 


66l-bask6t (el'bks^ket.), n. A basket for catch- 
ing eels; an eel-pot. 

eel-buck (el'buk), n. An eel-pot. [Great 
Britain.] 

Eel-bucks that are intended to catch the sharp-nosed or 
frog-mouthed eels are set against the stream, and are set 
at night, as those two descriptions of cels feed and run 
only at night. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXIX. 268. 


eeleator, n. [E. dial.] A young eel. [Local, 
Eng. (Northumberland).] 


Eelo ! Ee.leaator! east your tail tutiv a knot, ami aw'l 
throw you into tho wuater. Quoted in lirockett's Glossary. 

eelfare (el 'far), w. [< eel 4- fare, a going. Hence 
by corruption elver , q. v.] 1. In the Thames 

valley, the migrat ion of young eels up the river. 
— 2. A fry or brood of eels. [Prov. Eng. in 
both senses.] 

eel-fly (el'fii), it. A sliad-fly. ('. Ha Hock. [St. 
Lawrence river.] 

661-fork (el 'f Ark), n. A pronged instrument 
for catching eels. 

eel-gig (el'gig), n. Same as erl-spcar. 

eel-grass (el 'gras), n. 1. A grass-like naiada- 
eeous marine plant, Zoster a manna. [U. S.] 

The dull weed upholstered the decaying wharves, and 
tho only freight thut heaped them was the kelp and eel- 
grass left by higher floods. Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 45. 


2. The wild celery, Tallisncria spiralis. 
eel-mother (el 'muTiPto), n. A viviparous fish, 
Zo a revs v i vipa r us , of an elongated eel-liko form, 
often confounded with the eel. 
eel-oil (el'oil), v. An oil obtained from eels, 
used in lubricating, and as a liniment in rheu- 
matism, etc. 

eel-pot (el 'pot), 7i. 1. A kind of basket for catch- 
ing eels, having fitted into the mouth a funnel- 
shaped entrance, like that of a wire mouse-trap, 
composed of flexible willow rods converging 
inward to a point, so that tho eels can easily 
force their way in, but cannot escape. These 
baskets are usually attached to a framework of wood erect- 
ed in a river, especially a tideway river, the large open end 
of each being opposed to the current of the stream. The 
eels are thus intercepted on their descent toward the 
brackish water, which takes place during the autumn. 
Eel- pots are used ill various purts of the Thames in Eng- 
land. In Great Britain called eel-buck. 

2. The homelyn ray, Haiti maculata. [Local, 
Eng.] 

661-pout (el 'pout), 7i. [< ME. *elepoute (not re- 

corded), < AS. (depute (== OH. aclpuyt, also puyt- 
ael, 1). puitaal) (L. capita), < cel, eel, + pute 
(only in this comp.), pout; see pout 1 .] 1. The 
conger-eel or lamper-eel, Zoarces anguillaris, of 
North America. See lamper-eel . — 2. A local 
English name of the eel-mother or viviparous 
blenny, Zoarces viviparus. — 3. A local English 
name of the burbot, Lota vulgaris. 
eel-punt (el 'punt), n. A flat-bottomed boat 
used in fishing for eels. 

eel-set (el'set). w. A peculiar kind of net used 
in catching eels. 

In Norfolk, where immense quantities of eels are caught 
every year, the capture is mostly effected by eel-sets, which 
are nets set across the stream, and in which the sharp- 
nosed eel is the one almost invariably taken. 

Pm Sci. Mo., XXIX. 258. 

eel-shaped (31 'shapt ), a. Like an eel in shape, 
long and slender; specifically, anguilliform. 
eel-shark (el'shark), n. A shark of the family 
Chlatnydoselachida!. 

eel-shear (el'sher), n. An eel-spear, 
eelskin (el'skin), 7i. The skiu of an eel. Eel- 
skins are used— (a) to cover a squid or artificial bait for 
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catching blueflsh, bonltos, etc. ; (b) by negroes as a remedy 
for rheumatism ; (c) by sailors as a whip, and in this ease 
called salt eel. id) Formerly used as a casing for the cue 
or pigtail of the hair or the wig, especially by sailors. 
eel-8P6ar (el'sper), n. A forked Bpear used for 
eaten mg eels. There are many sizes and styles of the 
instrument. Special forms of eel-spears are known as 
jrrick and dart. 

een (en)t n * A 11 obsolete or Scotch plural of 
eye. See ec. 

e'en 1 (6a), a ^ v - A contraction of even i. For- 
merly often written cue. 

I liave e'en done with you. Sir 11. L' Ext range. 

e’en 2 (en), n • [£«•] A contraction of even*. 

Formerly often written cue. 

-een. [Cf. -ene, - ine , - in , etc.] A termination 
of Latin origin, representing ultimately Latin 
-enus> - inns , etc., adjective terminations, as in 
damaskeen, tureen , canteen , sateen , velveteen, etc. 
See these words. 

e’er (ar), adv. A contraction of ever. 

This is as strange thing as e'er I look’d on. 

Shah., Tempest, v. 1. 

-ear. [< F. -ier, < L. -arias, etc. : see -w 1 and 
-ter.] A suffix of nouns of agent , being a more 
English spelling of -ier, equivalent to the older 
-<rs as in prisoner, etc. (see -er~), as in engineer 
(formerly engincr), pamphleteer, gazetteer, buc- 
caneer, cannoneer, etc., and, with reference to 
place of residence, mountaineer, garreteer, etc. 
eerie, a. See eery. 

eerily (o'ri-li), adv. In an eery, strange, or 
unearthly manner. 

It spoke* in pain and woo ; wildly, eerily, urgently. 

Charlotte lironte , .lane Eyre, xxxv. 

eeriness (e'ri-nes), n. The character or state 
of being eery. Also spelled eanness. 

eery, eerie (ii'ri), a. [Sc., also written ciry, 
cry; origin obscure.] 1. Such as to inspire 
awe or fear; mysterious; strange; peculiar; 
weird. 

Dark, dark, grew his erne looks, 

And raging grow the sea. 

The l knit on Loeer (Child's Ballads, 1. 303). 

The eerie beauty of a winter scene. Tennyson. 

2. Affected by superstitious fear, especially 
when lonely ; nervously timorous. 

In mirkiest glen at tit id night hour, 

I'd rove, and lie’ei la* eerie. 

limns, My ain kind Dearie, o. 

As we sat ami talked, it was with an eerie tooling that 
I felt the very foundations of the land thrill under my feet 
at every dull boom of the .surf on the outward barrier. 

It. (). Forbes, Eastern Archipelago, p. 13. 

eetf. An obsolete preterit of rat. Chaucer. 
ef-. An assimilated form of cx- before/, 
efagst (e-fag//), inter}. [Another form of if arks, 

ifeeks, etc. : see if erics.'] In faith; on my word; 
certes. [Vulgar.] 

"Efags! the gentleman has got a Tratyor,” says Mrs. 
Towwouhc ; at whic h they all fell a laughing 

Field inn, Joseph Andrews. 

eff (ef), n. Same as c/7 1 , 
effablet (ef'a-bl), a. [= Tt. effabdr, < L. cffabtlis , 
utterable, ( effort f utter, apeak out, < ex, out, 
4- fari as Gr. ifxivai, speak : see fable, fame.] 
Utterable ; capable of being explained ; expli- 
cable. Harrow. 

lie did, upon his suggestion, accommodate there tin to 
his universal language, to make his character e fable. 

Wall)#, Defence of the Royal Society (1078), p. 10. 

efface (e-fas'), v. t. ; prot. and pp. effaced , ppr. 
effacing. [< F. effacer (= IT. esfassar), efface, 
( ef- for vs- (< L. ex), out, 4- fitce, face.] 1. To 
erase or obliterate, as something inscribed or 
cut on a surface; destroy or render illegible; 
hence, to remove or destroy as if by erasing: 
as, to efface the letters oil a monument; to 
efface a writing; to efface a false impression 
from a person’s mind. 

Efface from his mind the theories and notion* vulgarly 
received. liucnn. 

Thu* brass and marble remain, yet the inscriptions are 
effaced by time, and the imagery moulders away. 

Locke , II uinaii Understanding, ii. 10. 

From which even the icy touch of death had not effaced 
all the living beauty. Sumner, Joseph Story. 

2. To keep out of view or unobserved; make 
inconspicuous; cause to bo unnoticed or not 
noticeable: used reflexively : as, to efface one’s 
self in the midst of gaiety. 

That exquisite something called style, which, like the 
grace* of perfect breeding, everywhere pervasive and lio- 
whm* emphatic, makes itself felt by the skill with which 
it efface* itself, and masters us at last with a sense of in- 
uciinahle completeness. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 175. 
~Syn. X. Deface, Erase, Cant'd, Expunge, Efface, Obliter- 
ate. To deface, is to injure, impair, or mar to the eye, and 
90 generally upon the surface : as, to deface a building. 
The other words agree in representing a blotting out or 
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Jfmoval. To erase 1b to rub out or scratch out, so that 
tile thing is destroyed, although the signs of it may re- 
main : as. to erase a word in a letter. To cancel is to cross 
nut, to deprive of force or validity. To expunge is to 
strike out ; the word is now rarely used, except of the 
striking out of some record: as, to expunge from the jour- 
nal a resolution of censure. To efface is to make a com- 
plete renmvaj : as. Ids kindness effaced all memory of past 
neglect. Obliterate is more emphatic than efface, meaning 
to remove all sign or trace of. 

Like gypsies, lest the stolen brat 1 m* known, 
Dejanng ilrst, then claiming for his own. 

Churchill , Apology, 1. 230. 
Whatever hath been written shall remain, 

Nor he erased nor written o er again. 

Longfellow, Morituri Salutamus, 1. 108. 

The experiences in dreams continually contradict the 
expel ieuees received during the day ; and go far towards 
cancelling the conclusions drawn from day experiences. 

11. Spencer , Prill. oiSociol., §72. 

A universal blank 

Of nature’s works, to me expunged and rased. 

Milton , P. iii. 49. 
These are the records, half effaced , 

NN Inch, with the hand of youth, he traced. 

Longfellow, 1'oplns de Mnuriqiie 

The Arabians came like a torrent, sweeping down and 
obliterating even the landmarks of former eivilization. 

Prescott, Peril and Isa., i. S. 

effaceable (o-fii/sa-bl), a. [= F. eff arable ; as 
efface -I- -able.] Capable of being effaced, 
effacement (o-fas'nient), n. [r= F. cffaccmcnt ; 
as efface 4* -ment.] *The act. of effaeing, or the 
state of being effaced. 

effar6 (e-fa-ra'), a. [F., pp. of effarer, startle, 
frighten, = IT. esferar , frighten, < L. cffcrarc, 
make wild, < cticrus, wild: see efferous.] In 
her., same as sauce t : said of a beast, especial- 
ly a beast of prey. Also cffcarc. 
enascinatet (e-fas' i-nat), i\t. [< L. effusciualus, 
pp. of effasetnarc, fascinate, < ex- (intensive) 4- 
fftscinarr, charm: see fascinate.] To charm; 
bewitch; delude; fascinate. Hcywood. 
effascinationf (o-fas-i-nu'shoii), n. [< L. effas- 
<iinatio{n-), < cffascinarc , pp. effasnnatus, charm : 
see vffascinatc. J The act of be wit ching, delud- 
ing, or fascinating, or the state of being be- 
witched or deluded. 

St Paul sets down the just judgement of Hod against 
tin* rcceivciH «>f Auti-ehrist, which is effasci nation, or 
strong delusion 

Sheljonl, J .earned Diseourses (Dumb., H135>, p. 317. 

effearS, a. Ill her., same as effort'. 
effect (e-fekt'), v. t ( < L. cffcctus . pp. of cfficcrc, 
rcfaccrc , bring to pass, accomplish, complete, 
do, effect, < ex, out, 4- faccrc , do: hoc fact, and 
cf. affect, infect.] 1. I’o produce as a result; 
be the cause or agent of; bring about* make 
actual: achieve: as, to effect a political revolu- 
tion, or a change of government. 

Wha* lie jthe Almighty | decreed, 

He effected ; man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world. Milton , I*. L., i\. 152. 

Insects constantly cany pollen from neighboring plants 
to the stigimiH of each llovver. and with some species tins 
is effected by the wind. Darwin, Origin of Species, p 248. 

Almost, anything that ordinary fire can effect may be ac- 
complished at the focus of invisible rays. 

Tyndall, Radiation, § 7. 

2. To bring to a desired end; bring to pass; 
execute; accomplish; fulfil: as, to effect a pur- 
pose, or otic’s desires. 

If it he in man, besides the king, to effect vour suits, 
here is man shall do it. Shak., W T., iv. 4. 

E’en his soul seem'd only to direi t. 

Ho great a body such exploits t’ effect 

Daniel, Civil Whirs, v. 

Being consul, 1 doubt not t’ effect 
All that you w r ish li. Jonsun, Catiline. 

-Syn. 1. To realize fulfil, complete, compass, consum- 
mate ; Affect, Effect. See affect-. -2. Execute, Accomplish, 
etc. See perform. 

effect (e-fekt/ ), n. [< ME. effect. = T). effect, rffekt, 
= G. effect = l>an. Sw. effekt, < OF. effect, effet, 
F. effet = I T effei t = S]i. efecU) = Pg. effeito = 
it. effetto , < L. cffcctus , an effect, tendency, pur- 
pose, < cffccrc, ccfaccrc, pp. cffcctus, bring to 
pass, accomplish, complete, effect: see effect, 
t».] 1. That which is effected by an efficient 

cause; a consequent; more generally, the re- 
sult of any kind of cause except a final cause: 
as, the effect of heat. 

Every argument is either derived from the effecle of the 
matier, of the fourme, or of the efficient cause. 

Sir T. Wilson, Rule of Reason. 

( auses are as parents to effects. 

llaeon, Physical Fables, viii., Expl. 

Divers attempts had been made at former courts, and 
file matter referred to some of the magistrates and some 
of the eiders ; hut still it came to no effect. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 388. 

You have not only been careful of my fortune, which 
was the effect of yonr nobleness, hut you have been soli- 
citous of my reputation, which is that of your kindness. 

Dryden, Account of Annus MIrabilia. 


effectible 

The Turks in the work stood their ground, and fired 
with terrible effect into the whirlwind that was rushing 
upon them. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 90. 

2. Power to produce consequences or results ; 
force ; validity ; account : as, the obligation is 
void and of no effect. 

Christ is become of no effect unto you. Hal. v. 4. 

3. Purport; import or general intent: as, he 
immediately wrote to that effect ; his speech 
was to the effect that, etc. 

Tlio effect of which soltli thus In wordeB fewo. 

Chaucer, Pity, 1. 56. 

They spake to lior to that effect. 2 Cliron. xvxiv. 22. 
When l the scripture ones or tvvyes liaddc redde, 

And knowe thcrof all the hole ejtecte. Hawes. 

We quietly and quickly answered him, both what wee 
were, and whither hound, relutiug the effect of our Com- 
mission. 

quoted in Capt. John Smith’s True Travels, II. 42. 

4. A state or courso of accomplishment or 
fulfilment ; effectuation; achievement; opera- 
tion : as, to bring a plan into effect ; the medi- 
cine soon took effect. 

Not so worthily to ho brought to heroical effect by for- 
tune or necessity. Sir P. Sidney. 

5. Actual fact ; reality; not mere appearance: 
preceded by in. 

And tliise images, w*el tliou mnyst ospye, 

To tile no to hcm-Hclf niowc nought profyto, 

For m effect they been nut worth a my to. 

Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tide (ed. Skeat), H, fill. 

No other in effect than what it seems. 

Sir J. Denham, Cooper's Hill. 

0. Mental impression; general result upon tho 
mind of wlmt is apprehended by any of the fac- 
ulties : as. the effect of a view', or of a picture. 

The effect wan heightened by the wild and lonely nature 
of the place. I r ring. 

He carries his love of effect far heyoml the limits of 
moderation. Macaulag, tin History. 

I was noting the good effect of the einnanion-eolored la- 
teen-sails against the dazzling white masonry. 

T li. A til i tch, Ponkiipog to Pesth, p. 218. 

In the best age of Hreek art tin* Jeweller obtained varied 
effects by Ills perfect, mastery over the gold itself, and made 
comparatively little iihc* of such precious stones as were 
then known, exeept in rings. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Arclueol., p. 395. 

7. j>l. [After F. cffcls, effects, chattels, effets 
mobftiers, movable property; cf. effet, a bill, 
bill of exchange, cfcfs jiubttcs, stocks, funds. j 
Goods; movables; personal estate, inlaw: {a) 
Property; whatever can he turned into money, (fi) Per- 
sonal property. 

A few words siitiieed to explain everything, and In ten 
minutes our effects were deposited in the guest s room of 
the Bailsman s house li. Tai/lor , Northern 'I ravel, p. 127. 

8 f. r I ’he conclusion ; the denouement of a story. 

Now to the effect, now to the fiuyt of ill, 

Why J have told this storye, and telleu slml. 

Chancer, Hood Women, 1. 1100. 

Effect of a machine, In meeh , tin* useful wmk perform- 
ed in some interval of time of definite length. For ef- 
fect, with the design of creating an impression; ostenta- 
tiously. Hall effect, the defleetiuu, within its conduc- 
tor, of an electric current passing through a magnetic Held. 
- Peltier.effect, the heating or cooling of a junction of 
dissimilar metals l»y the passage* ot ,in electric current. - 
Thomson effect, the evolution OI absorption of heat by 
an eloetrh current in flowing from one* point in a roll- 
doctor to another at a diMcrcnt temperature - To give 
effect to, to moke valid , carry out hi practice ; push to 
its legitimate or natural result. To take effect, to oper- 
ute or begin to operate -Syn. 1. Effect, Conseguence , Re- 
sult ; event, issue. Effect is tlie elosest and strictest of those 
words, both philosophically and populnily leprcseiiting 
tlie immediate product of a muse ■ as, e\cry effect must 
have an adequate cause; tin* effect of a Hash of lightning. 
A consequence is, in the common use of the woid, more 
remote, and not so closely linked to a cm use as effect ; it is 
that which follows. Result may he near or i emote , it is 
often used in the singular to express the sum of the effects 
or consequences, viewed as making an end. 

Find out the cause of this etleet. Shak., Jluiulet, ii. 2. 

Consequences are unpityiiig < hit* deeds carry their ter- 
rible consequences, quite apart from any fluctuations that 
went before —-consequences that are baldly ever confined 
to ourselves (Jenrge Eliot, Adam Bede, xvi. 

Of what mighty "iidenvonr begun 
What results insufficient remain. 

Ouen Meredith, Epilogue. 

7. Goods, Chattels, etc. Sec property. 

effector (i*-tvk'h'*r), n. Ono who or that which 
cffcctH, proihiccH, or oauHCH. Also effector. 

The I oiiimevnoratioii of that great work of the creation, 
and paying homage and worship to that Infinite being 
who was the e fleet or of it. 

Derham, l’hysico-Theology, xi. 0. 

effectible G‘-fok'ti-bl), a. [< effect 4* -iblc.] 
Capable of being done or achieved ; practica- 
ble; feasible. [Itare.] 

Whatsoever . . . is effectible by the most congruous arid 
efficacious application of actives to passives, is effectible by 
them. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 338. 



ejection 

effection (e-fek'shon), n. [= P. effection, < L. 
effectio(n-), a doing, effecting, < cMcerc , pp. ef- 
fectus, effect: see effect . r.] 1. The act of ef- 

fecting; croation; production. 

But going further into particulars, [ Plato] falls into con- 
jectures, attributing the affection of the soul unto the 
Great G(mI, but the fabrication of tho body to the Dii ex 
Dio, or Angels. Sir M. Hale , Grig, of Mankind, p. 290. 

2. In geom., tho construction of a proposition. 
[Rare in both uses.]— Geometrical effection, a 
geometrical problem deducible from some general propo- 
sition. 

effective (e-fek'tiv), a. and n. [= D. effect ief 
= G. effectiv = Ban. Sw. effekliv , < F. effectif = 
Pr. effertiu = Bp. cfe.ctivo = Pg. effective = It. 
effettivo , < LL. cffcctivus , < L. effectus, pp. of rf- 
ficere , effect: see effect , t>.] 1. a. 1. Serving 
to effect the intended purpose ; producing the 
intended or expected effect or result; opera- 
tive; efficacious: as, an effective cause ; effective 
proceedings. 

Though [theaters were] forbidden, after the year 1574, 
to be open on the Sabbath, the prohibition does not ap- 
pear to have been effective during the reign of Klizabeth. 

Whipple , Ess. and Rev., II. 1(5. 

2. Capable of producing effect ; fit for action 
or duty ; adapted for a desired end : as, the 
effective force of an army or of a steam-engine 
is so much ; effective capacity. 

Is there not a manifest inconsistency In devolving upon 
the federal government the care of the general defence, 
and leaving in the state governments the elective, powers 
by which it is to be provided for? 

A. Hamilton , Federalist, No. xxiii. 

3. Serving to impress or affect with admira- 
tion ; producing a decided impression of beau- 
ty or a feeling of admiration at tho first pres- 
entation ; impressive ; striking ; specifically, 
artistically strong or successful : as, an effective 
performance ; an effective picture. 

Nothing can be more effective than the ancient gold 
which . . . covers tho walls of . . . St. Sophia of Kiotl, 
the largest of the ancient Russian cathedrals. 

A. J . C. Hare , Russia, ix. 

The church of Sehenico is, both inside and out, not only 
a most remarkable, but a thoroughly effective building. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 98. 

4. Actual; real. [A Gallicism.] 

The Chinese, whose effective religion, practised at much 
cost and with great apparent sincerity, is now, as it has 
been from the earliest times, ancestor- worship. 

Quarterly llev., (’LX II. 191. 
Effective component of a force. See component. Ef- 
fective force. See force L - Effective money, coin, in 
contradistinction to depreciable paper money.— Effec- 
tive scale of intercalations, in math., the series of 
real roots of two functions of x written in order of mag- 
nitude after repeated processes of removing pairs of roots 
belonging, each pair, to either one function, so that the 
roots of the two functions follow each other alternately. 
<=Syn. Effective , Efficient, Efficacious , Effectual , are not 
altogether tho same in meaning; all imply an object aimed 
at, and generally a specific object. Effective and efficient 
are used chiefly where the object is physical. Effective is 
applied to that which has the power to produce an effect 
or some effect, or which actually produces or helps to pro- 
duce some effect: as, the army numbered ten thousand 
effective men; the bombardment was not very effective; 
effective revenue. Effective is most clearly separated from 
tne others when representing the power to do, even when 
that power is not actually in ubc. Efficient seems the 
most active of these words : a person is very efficient when 
vory helpful In producing desired results ; an efficient cause 
is one that actually produces a result. Effective and effi- 
cient may freely be applied to persons; the others less of- 
ten. Efficacious is essentially only a stronger word for 
efficient : as, an efficacious remedy ; efficient would not be 
appropriate with remedy, as implying too much of self- 
directed activity lu the remedy. Effectual , with reference 
to a result, implies that It is decisive or complete ; an effec- 
tual stop or cure finishes the business, rendering further 
work unnecessary. 

Precision is tins most effective test of affected style as 
distinct from genuine style. A. Phelps, Eng. Style, p. 115. 

The rarity of the visits of efficient bees to this exotic 
plaut \Pieum Sativum] is, 1 believe, the chief cause of the 
varieties so seldom intercrossing. 

Darwin, Gryss and Self Fertilisation, p. 101. 

That spirit, that first rush’d on thee 
In the camp of Dan, 

Be efficacious in thee now at need ! 

Milton, S. A., 1. 1437. 

To be prepared for war Is one of the most effectual ways 
of preserving peace. 

Washington, Address to Congress, .lan. 8, 1790. 

n. n. Milit . : (a) The number of men actu- 
ally doing duty, or tho strength of a company, 
aregimont, or an army, in the field or on parade. 

By the last law which passed the Reichstag with such 
difficulty the pvuev-effeefirr was increased by about 42,000 
men. Fortniyhtly Rev., N. S., XLIII. 17. 

(b) A soldier fit for duty. 

Nevertheless he assembled his army, 20,000 effectives. 

The Century , XXIX. ($18. 

effectively (e-fek'tiv-li), adr. 1. With effect ; 
powerfully ; with real operation ; completely ; 
thoroughly. 
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And that thyng which maketh a man lone the law of 
God, doth make a man righteous, and iustifleth him effcc- 
tiuely and actually. Tyndale, Works, p. 886. 

People had been dismissed the camp effectively , finally, 
and with no possibility of return ; but this was the first 
time that anybody had been introduced ab iuitio. 

Rret Harte, Luck of Roaring Camp. 

2. Actually; in fact. [A Gallicism.] 
effectiveness (e-fek'tiv-nes), n. The quality 
of being effective. = Syn. Effectiveness, Efficiency, Ef- 
ficacy, 'Effectualness. The same differences obtain among 
these wordB as among effective, efficient, efficacious, and 
effectual. (See comparison under effective.) Effectualness 
is less often used, on account of its awkwardness. 

effectless (o-fekt'les), a. [< effect + - less .] 
Without effect or result; useless; vain. 

Sure all’s effectless; yet nothing we’ll omit 
That bears recovery s name. Shale., Pericles, v. 1. 

effector (e-fek'tor), n. [= It. effettore , < L. ef- 
fector, < officer c’ pp. effectus , effect: see effect, 
r.] Bee effector. 

effectresst (e-fek'tres), n. [< effeeter + -ess.] 
A woman who effects or does. [Rare.] 

A (’happcll dedicated to the Virgin Mary, . . . reputed 
an effectresse of miracles. Sandys, Travailes, p. 7. 

effectual (e-fek'tu-al), a. [= Sp. effectual (obs. ) 
= It. effettuale, \ ML. * effectualis (in adv. ef- 
fectualitcr), < L. effect"* ( effect " -), an effect: 
see effect , «.] 1. Producing an effect, or the 

effect desired or intended; also, loosely, hav- 
ing adequate power or force to produce the 
effect : as, the means employed were effectual. 

Their gifts and grants arc thereby made effectual both 
to bar themselves from revocation, and to assecure the 
right they have given. Hooker, Ecclcs. Polity, v. ($2. 

The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availetli 
much. Jos. v. 10. 

2f. True; veracious. 

Reprove my allegation, if you can ; 

Or else conclude my words effectual. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 
Effectual adjudication, calling, demand, etc. See the 
nouns. ^Syn. 1. Efficacious, Effectual, etc. (sec effective)', 
eificient, successful, complete, thorough. 

effectually (e-fek'tu-al-i), adv. 1. In an effec- 
tual maimer; with’ complete effect; so as to 
produce or secure the end desired ; thoroughly : 
as, the city is effectually guarded. 

The Poet with that same hand of delight, doth draw the 
mind more effectually then any other Arte dooth. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 

I could see it |the story] visibly operate upon Ills coun- 
tenance, and effectually in Uirrapt IiIh harangue. 

( folds mith , Citl/en of the World, xxvi. 

2. Actually; in fact. [A Gallicism.] 

Although his charter can not be produced witli the for- 
malities used at his creation, . . . yet that lie was effec- 
tually Earle of Cambridge by the ensuing evidence doth 
sufficiently appear. Fuller , Hist, (’ambridge Hniv., I. 21. 

effectualness (e-fek'tu-al -lies), ii. The quality 
of being effectual. _ Synl see effectiveness. 
effectuate (e-fek'tu-at), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
effectuated, ppr. effectuating. [< ML. *effectua- 
tus, pp. of * effect" arc (> Jt. effettuare = Sp. 
efretuar = Pg. effeetuar = F. effcc tuer, > I). 
effectueren = G. effeetuireu = Ban. effektucrc = 
Bw. effektuera), give effect to, < L. effectus (ef- 
fect"-), effect : see effect, ti.] To bring to pass ; 
accomplish; achieve; effect. 

He found him a most fit instrument to effectuate his de- 
sire. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

Where such an unexpected face appears 
Of an amazed court, that gazing sat 
With a dumb silence (seeming that. It fears 
The thing it went about t' effectuate). 

Daniel, Civil Wars, vii. 

In political history It frequently occurs that the man 
who accidentally has effectuated the purpose of a party 
is immediately invested by them with all their favourite 
virtues. 1. D' Israeli, Curios, of Lit., III. 123. 

effectuation (o-fok-t-u-ft'shon), n. [= Pg. ef- 
fertua^flo = It. cffettuazioiie ; as effectuate + 
-ion.’] The act of effectuating, bringing to pass, 
or producing a result. 

The ghostly or spiritual effectuation of natural occur- 
rences has ever been and is still the mode of interpreta- 
tion most readily seized upon by primitive thinking. 

Mind, IX. 8(58. 

First of all, wo must note the distinction of Immanent 
action and transitive action ; the former is what we call 
action simply, and implies only a single thing, the agent; 
the latter, which we might with advantage call effect na- 
tion, implies two things, i. c., a patient, distinct from tho 
agent. J. ll’ani, Encye. Brit., XX. 82. 

effectuoset (e-fek'tu-os), a . [< L. as if *effco- 

tuosus: soo. effeetuous.] Bamo as effeetuous. 
effectuoust (e-fek'tu-us), a. [< OF. effectueux , 
< L. as if # effect uosus, < effectus ( effectu -), effect : 
see effect, n . ] Having effect or force ; forcible ; 
efficacious; effective. B. Jon son. 

For the contempt of the Gospel 1, shall the wrath of God 
suffer tho Turku and the Pope with strong delusions and 
effectuouse errors to destroye many soulis and bodyg. 

Joye, Expos, of Daniel, xii. 


effeminately 

Effeetuous wordes and pithie in tense. Express* St 
sensu tincta verba. Burst, Alvearie, 1580. 

effectuouslyt (e-fek'tu-us-li), adv. Effectually; 
effectively. 

0 my dear father, Master Lfatimer], that I could do any- 
thing whereby I might effeetuous ly utter my poor heart 
towards you ! 

J. Careless, in Bradford’s Works (Parker Soc. , 1853), II. 408. 

effeir (e-fer'), v. i. [Sc., also written effere, 
affeir , affer, < OF. afferer, aferer (= Pr. afferir; 
ML. reflex affirere), be suitable, convenient. < 
L. afferre, atlferrc, bring to, assist, be useful 
to : see afferent.'] In Scots law, to be suitable, 
or belong. 

In form as effeirs, means such form as in law belongs to 
the thing. Bell. 

The Baron of Avenel never rides with fewer than ten 
jack-men at his back, and oftener with fifty, bodin [fur- 
nished] in all thate/friYs to war as if they were to do battle 
for a kingdom. Scott, Monastery, xxxili. 

effeir (e-fer'), n. [Sc., also written effere, af- 
feir, etc.; < effeir, t>.] 1. That which belongs 

or is becoming to one’s rank or station. 

Quby so ul d they not have honest woidis [proper clothes] 

To tliair cstait doand effeir t Maitland, Poems, p. 828. 

2. Property; quality; state; condition. 

Than callit scho all flonris that grew on feild, 
Discryving all tliair tassiouns and effeirs. 

Dunbar, Bannatyne Poems, p. 5. 
Effeir of war. warlike gniso. 

effeminacy (o-f em'i-n a-si ), n. [< effeminate : see 
-cy.] The state or quality of being effeminate ; 
feminine delicacy or weakness; want of manli- 
ness; womanishness: commonly applied, in re- 
proach, to men exhibiting such a character. 

He tells mo, speaking of the horrid effeminacy of the 
King, that the King hath taken teu times more care and 
pains in making friends between my Lady Castlemaine 
and Mrs. Stewart, when they have fallen out, than ever 
he did to save his kingdom. Prpys, Diary, III. 1($8. 

The physical organization of the Bengalee is feeble even 
to effeminacy. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

Bacchus nurtured by a girl, nnd with the soft, delicate 
limits of a woman, was the type of a disgraceful effemi- 
nacy. Becky, Rationalism, I. 243. 

But foul effeminacy held me yoked 
Her build slave. Milton, S. A., 1. 410. 

effeminatet (e-fom'i-nii.t), *».; pret. and pp. ef- 
feminated, ppr. effeminating. [< L. effeminatus, 
pp. of effetmvare (> It. effcmminarc , effeminate = 
Bp. efeminar (obs.) = Pg. effeminar = Pr. efemi- 
nar F. effe miner), make womanish, < ex, out, 
4* femina , a woman : soo feminine.] I. tram. 
To* make womanish ; unman ; weaken. 

More resolute courages, then the Persians or Indians, 
effeminated with wealth A peace, could afford. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 399. 

And thou dost nourish him a lock of hair behind like a 
girle, effeminatiny thy son even from the very cradle. 

Evelyn, Golden Book of Clirysostome. 

Thou art as hard to shako off as that flattering effemi- 
natiny Mischief, Love. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, iil. 1. 

II. intram . To grow womanish or weak; molt 
into weakness. 

In a slothful peace, both couruges will effeminate, and 
manners corrupt. 

Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates (cd. 1887). 

effeminate (o-fem'i-nat), a. [= F. effemine = 
Pg. effeminado = It. effemminato, effeminato, < 
L. effeminatus, pp. ; soc the verb.] 1. Having 
the qualities of tho female sex ; soft or dolicato 
to an unmanly degree ; womanish : applied to 
men. 

The king, by his voluptuous life ami mean marriage, be- 
came effeminate and less sensible of honour. Bacon. 
A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loath’d than an effeminate man. 

Shak., T. and C., iii. 8. 

1 have heard sometimes men of reputed ability join in 

with that eff eminate plaintivo tone of invective against crit- 
icks. Shaftesbuiy, Misc., III. i. 

Be nmnly then, though mild, for { sure as fate, 

Thou art, my Stephen, too effeminate. 

Crabbc , Works, V. 240. 

2. Characterized by or resulting from effemi- 
nacy: as, an effeminate peace ; an effeminate life. 

Soldiers 

Should not affect, methinks, strains so effeminate. 

Ford, Broken Heart, iii. 2. 

3f. Womanlike; tender. 

As well we know your tenderness of heart, 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse. 

Shak., Rich. III., iii. 7. 

*=Syn. Womanish, etc. (see feminine), weak, unmanly. 

effeminately (e-fem'i-nat-li), adv. In an effem- 
inate manner; womanishly; weakly. 

With golden pendants in his ears, 

Aloft the silken reins he bears, 

Proud, and effeminately gay. 

Fawkes, tr. of Anacreon's Odea, lxix. 

Effeminately vanquish’d : by which means, 

Now blind, dishearton’d, shamed, dishonour'd, quell'd. 

To what can 1 be useful? Milton, S. A., 1. 502- 



offeminateness 

ejfaminatenesa (e-fem'i-nat-nes), a. The state 
of being effeminate ; unmanly softness. 

The indulgent softness of the parent’s family is apt, at 
best, to give young persons a most unhappy ejfeminatrnes*. 

} Seeker , Works, 1. i. 

eftexninationt (e-fem-i-na'shon), n. [= F. cf- 
femination = Pg. cffeminaqdo = It. qffeminazimw , 
< hh. effeminatio(n-), < L. effeminate, pp. effemi- 
natus, make womanish : see effeminate , r.] The 
state of being or the act of making effeminate. 

But from this mixture of sexes . . . dcgoncroua effemi- 
nation. Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Krr. f viii. 17. 

effeminizet (o-fem'i-nlz), v. t. [As effemin-ate 
+ -ise.] To make effeminate. 

Brave knights effeminized by sloth. 

Sylvester , tr. of JDu Jlartas. 

effendi (e-fen 'di), n. [Turk, efendi, a gentle- 
man, a master (of servants), a patron, protec- 
tor, a prince of the blood ( efendim, ‘ my master,’ 
in address equiv. to E. sir), < NGr. aft wry; (pron. 
ftfen'des). a lord, master, a vernacular form of 
Gr. (also NGr.) avOtwr/t; (in NGr. pron. iifthen'- 
des), an absolute master : see authentic.'] A title 
of respect given to gentlemen in Turkey, equiv- 
alent to Mr. or sir, following the name when 
used with one. 

1 assumed the polite ami pliant manners of an Indian 
physician, and the dress of a small Effcndi , still, however, 
representing myself to la* a Dervish. 

It. F. Burton , El-Alediiiah, p. 62. 

efferationt, n. [< LL. ( fforatm{n -), a making 
wild or savage, < L. eff crave , pp. efferatus , make 
wild or savage, < tfferus , very wild, fierce, sav- 
age: see efferous.] A making wild. Jiatley, 1727. 
efferent (of 'e-rout), a. and n. [= F. efferent, < 
h. :ffercn(t-js, ppr. of efferre, eeferre , Wing or 
carry out, < ex, out, + fine = E. bear*.] I. a. 
C' )iiveying outward or away ; deferent: as, the 
efferent nerves, which convey a nervous impulse 
" rom the ganglionic center outward to the mus- 
cles or other active tissue. In thu system of blood-ves- 
sels the arteries arc the efferent vessels, conveying blood 
from the heart to all parts of the body, while the veins 
are the afferent vessels, bringing blood to (be heart. In 
any gland or glandular system the \essel which takes up 
and carries off a secretion is effere nt.— Efferent duct. 
Same as deferent canal (which see, under deferent). 

II. n. 1. In anal, and physiol., a vessel or 
nerve which convoys outward. — 2. A river 
flowing from and bearing away the waters of 
a lake. 

efferoust (ef'e-rus), a. [< L. efferns , very wild, 
fierce, savage, < ex (intensive) 4* ferns, wild, 
fierce : see fierce.] Very wild or savage; fierce; 
ferocious: as, an efferous beast. 

From the teeth of that efferous beast, from the tusk of 
the wild hoar. ftp. King, Vitis l’alatina, p. 34. 

effervesce (of-or-ves'), v. i . ; pret. and pp. ef- 
fervesced, ppr. effervescing. [< L. effcrvescere, 
boil up, foam up, < ex, out, + fcrrescere, begin 
to boil, < fervere, boil : nee fervent.] 1. To bo 
in a state of natural ebullition, like liquor when 
gently boiling ; bubble ami hiss, as fermenting 
liquors or any fluid when some part escapes in 
a gaseous form ; work, as new wine. 

The compound spirit of nitre, put to oil of cloves, will 
effervesce, even to a tlaine. Mead, Poisons. 

2. Figuratively, to show signs of excit-oment; 
e/hibit feelings which cannot, be suppressed : 
as, to effervesce with joy. 

Have I proved . . . 
lhat Revelation old and new admits 
The natural man may effervesce in ire, 

O’ertlood earth, o’orfroth heaven with foamy rage, 
At the Frst puncture to his self-respect? 

Browning, Ring and Rook, II. 85. 

Effervescing draught. Nee draft* . 
effervescence, effervescency (ef-frr-ves'ens, 
-en-si), n. [=F. effervescence = Sp. efervcscen- 
cia ss Pg. effervescent a = It. effervescenza , < L. 
effervesce n(l-)s, ppr. : see effervescent.] 1. Nat- 
ural ebullition ; that commotion of a fluid which 
takes place when some part of the mass flics 
off in a gaseous form, produc mg small bubbles : 
as, the effervescence or working of new wine, 
cider, or beer; the effervescence of a carbonate 
with nitric acid, in consequence of chemical 
action and decomposition producing carbon 
dioxid or carbonic-acid gas. — 2. Figuratively, 
strong excitement ; manifestation of feeling. 

The wild gas, the fixed air, is plainly broke loose : hut 
we ought to suspend our judgment until the first effer- 
vescence is a little subsided. Burke, Rev. in France. 

We postpone our literary work until we have more ripe- 
ness and skill to write, and wo one day discover that our 
literary talent was a youthful effervescence which wo have 
now lost. Emerson , Old Age. 

*Byn. See ebullition. 

effervescent (ef-6r-ves'ent), a. [= l\ efferves- 
cent rs Sp. efervescente == Pg. It. effervcscente, < 
I*, effervescence, ppr. of effervescere, boil up: 
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see effete see.] Effervescing; having the prop- 
erty of effervescence ; of a nature to effervesce, 
effervescible (of-Gr-vea'i-bl), a. [< effervesce + 
-ibte.] Capable of effervescing. 

A small quantity of effervescible matter. Kirwan. 

effervescive (ef-to-ves'iv), a. [< effervesce + 
-ivc.] Producing or tending to produce effer- 
vescence: as, an effervescive force. Hickok. 
[Rare.] 

effet (of'ot), n. A dialectal form of eft 1 . 
effete (e-fet/), a. [Formerly also effwte; < L. 
effet us, improp. eff'adus , that ‘has brought forth, 
exhausted by bearing, worn out, effete, < ex, 
out, + fetus, that has brought forth: bvc fetus.] 
1. Past, bearing; functionlosH, as a result of age 
or exhaustion. 

It is . . . probable that the females as well of beasts as 
birds have in (hem . . . the seeds of all the young they 
will afterwards bring forth, which, . . . all spent and ex- 
hausted, . . . the animal becomes barren and effete. 

Bay, Works of Creation, I. 

Hence — 2. Having the energies worn out or 
exhausted; become incapable of efficient ac- 
tion; barren of results. 

All that can he allowed him now is to refresh his de- 
crepit, effete Betisualily w ith the history of his former life. 

South, Sermons. 

If they find the old governments effete, worn out, . . . 
they may seek new ones. Burke. 

lulamism . . . as a proselyting religion . . . has long been 
practically effete. Quarterly Jiev., t’LXIIl. 141. 

= Syn. 1. Unproductive, unfruitful, unprolitle.— 2. Spent, 
worn out. 

effeteness (e-fet/nes), n. The state of being 
effete; exhaustion; barrenness. 

What would have been the Jesuit to mankind ... if 
tin* hope of the world’s rejuvenescence had been met 
solely by (hat effeteness of corruption |the old Roman 
empirejy Buckle, Civilization, I. 221. 

efficacious (of-i-ka'shus), a. [< OF. effieaeieux, 
equiv. to efficacc, F. efficacc = Pr. efficaci = Sp. 
ificaz = Pg. cfficaz = it. efficace, < L. efficax (rfji- 
ette-), efficacious, < effieerr, effect, accomplish, 
do : see effect, t’.~) Producing the desired effect : 
having power adequate to the purpose intend- 
ed; effectual in operation or result. 

The mode which ho adopted w*us at oiioo prudent and 
efficacious. Barham, Iuguldshv Legends, 1. 82. 

Tic knew his Romo, what wheels we set to work; 
Tiled inllmmtial folk, pressed to the ear 
Of the efficacious purple. 

Browning, Ring and Rook, I 144. 
= 8vn. Efficient, Effectual, etc. (see effective ) ; active, op- 
erative, eiieigeth*. 

efficaciously (ef-i-kti'shus-li), adr. In an effi- 
cacious manner; effectually. 

It | torture] does so efficaciously convince 

That . . , out of cacti hundred cases, by my count, 

Never I knew of patients beyond four 

Withstand its taste. Browning, Ring and Rook, II. 74. 

efficaciousness (ef-i-kn/Hhus-nos), n . The qual- 
ity of being efficacious; efficacy. 

The efficaciousness of these means is sufficiently known 
and acknowledged. Goldsmith, 'The Ree, No 6. 

efficacy (cf'i-ka-Hi), it. [= F. efficacc = Pr. effi- 
cacia = Sp. cficana = Pg. It. cfficaeia, < L. <f- 
ficacia, efficacy, < cfficax, efficacious: see effica- 
cious.] The quality of being efficacious or ef- 
fectual; production of, or Die capacity of pro- 
ducing, tlio effect intended or desired; effec- 
tiveness. 

Tills hath ever made mo suspect the efficacy of relics. 

Sir T. Browne, Kcligio Medici, i. 28. 
Planetary motions, ami aspects, 

In sextile, square, and trine, and opposite, 

Of noxious efficacy. Milton, 1*. L., x. 000. 

FjVen were 0 ray's claims to being a great poet rejected, 
he can hardly he classed with the many, so great and uni 
form are the efficacy of his phrase and the music to which 
hi* sets it. Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 177. 

- Syn. Efficiency, etc. (see effectiveness)’, virtue, force, en- 
ergy. 

efficiencet (e-fish 'ons), w. Same as efficiency. 
efficiency (e-fish'mi-si), n. [= Sp. cficicncia = 
pg. effictcncia = It. rfficienza, < L. efficientia, ef- 
ficiency, < effirien(1-)s, efficient: see efficient.] 
The quality of being efficient ; effectual agency ; 
compet ent, power ; "the quaiit v or power of pro- 
ducing desired or intended effects. 

The manner of this divine efficiency being far above us. 

J looker, KccIcb. Polity. 
Truth is properly no more than Contemplation ; ami her 
utmost efficiency is hut teaching. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxviii. 

Causes which should carry in their mere statement e^ i- 
dence of their efficiency. J. S. Mill, l/>«ie, III. v. i>. 

Specifically*— («) The state of being able or competent; 
the stau* of possessing or having acquired adequate know- 
ledge or skill in any art, profession, or duty : as, by pa- 
tient perseverance he has attained a high degree of effi- 
ciency. (6) In merJi., the ratio of the useful woik per- 
formed by a prime motor to the energy expeuded.«Syn. 
Efficacy, etc. See tffsetivenus, 
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efficient (e-flsh'ent), a . and n. [= F. efficient 
— Pr. efficient = 8p. eficicnte = Pg. It. efficiente , 
< L. efficien{ t-)s, ppr. of cfflecrc, effect, accom- 
plish, etc.: see effect , v.] I. a. 1. Producing 
outward effects ; of a nature to produce a re- 
sult ; active ; causative. 

If one flower is fertilised with wollen which is more effi* 
eirnt than that upplicd to the other flowers on the Barno 
peduncle, the latter olten drop off. 

Darwin , Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 399. 

2. Acting or able to act with due effect; ade- 
quate in performance ; bringing to bear the 
requisite knowledge, skill, aud industry; ca- 
pable; competent: as, an efficient workman, 
director, or commander. 

Kverv healthy and efficient mind passes a large pnvt of 
life in the company most easy to him. Emeison, Clubs. 

Efficient cause, a cause which brings about something 
external to itself : distinguished from material aud formal 
cause by being external to that whh h it causes, and from 
the end or final cause in being that by vhieh something 
is made or (lone, and not merely that for the sake of which 
it is made or done. The conception of efficient cause an- 
tedates that of physical force in the scientific sense ; aud 
tin* latter finds no place in the Aristotelian division of 
causes. But many writers of tin* eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries extend the menning of efficient cause to 
include forces. Other and inferior writers, since the Aris- 
totelian philosophy has ceased to form an essential part 
of a liberal education, use the phrase efficient cause in imi- 
tation of older writers, but without any distinct appre- 
hension of its meaning, probably in the sense of effectual 
cause. (See the citation from Locky, below.) Efficient causes 
are traditionally divided into various classes: 1st, iutoac- 
tire and emu native: thus, tire is said to be the emnuative 
cause of its own heat and the active cause of beat in other 
bodies; 2d, into immanent and transient: an immanent 
cause brings about some modification of Itself (it is, never- 
theless, regarded as external, because it. does not produce 
itself); 3d, into free and necessary ; 4tli, into mast* by itself 
and cause by accident, thus, if n limn in digging a well 
finds a treasure, he is the cause per so of the well being 
dug, and the cause by accident of the discovery of the trea- 
sure; f>th, into absolute and adjuvant, the latter being 
again divided into principal anil ’secondary , and secondary 
into procat a ret ical, pioeyumeual, and instrumental (the 
procut arctieal extrlnsicully excites the principal cause to 
action, the proegumeiml internally disposes tne principal 
cause to action) ; tJth, into first and second ; 7th, into uni- 
versal and particular ; Kth, into proximate and remote. 
Medical men follow Union in dividing the eflleient causes 
of disease into predisposing, exciting, aud determining. 

Every politician knew that the interference of the sov- 
ereign during the debate in (lie House of Lords was the 
efficient cause of the change of ministry. 

Becky, Eng. in 18tli Cent., xv. 
“ Syn. Efficacious, Effectual, etc. (see effective) ; energetic, 
opeiative, active, ready, helpful. 

II. n. 1. An efficient, cause (see above). 

(tod, which liiovcth men* natural agents as an efficient 
only, doth otherwise move intellectual creatures, and es- 
pecially Ids holy angels. Hooker, Eeeles. Polity, i. 4. 

Excepting Hod, nothing was before it.: ami therefore it 
could have no efficient in nature 

Bacon, Physical Fables, vill,, Expl. 

O, hut, sny such, had not u woman been the tempter 
and efficient to our fall, we had not needed a redemption. 
Ford, Honour Triumphant, i. 

Some are without efficient, as Hod. 

Si i T. Browne, Religlo Medici, 1 14. 

2. ( )no who is efficient- or qualified ; specifically, 
in Die volunteer service of Great Britain, one 
who lias attended Die requisite number of drills, 
ami in respect, of whom Die corps receives Die 
capitation grant paid by government. — 3. In 
maih.y a quantify multiplied by another quan- 
tity to produce Die quantity of which i< is said 
to be an rffick'd l ; a factor. Extra efficient, a com- 
missioned oflleer or sergeant of volunteers in the British 
army who hits obtained an otlieiul certificate of competency. 
Lxtrn efficients earn an extra grant for their i ompauy, 

efficiently (e-fish 'Oil t-li), adr. In an efficient 
manner ; effectively . 

Rod, when He is stiled Father, must always be under- 
stood to he ft true and propel cause, leally aud efficiently 
giving life. Claike, The Trniitj, it. fi 13, note. 

effictiont, w. ("< L. vfficltftn - ), a representation 
(in rliet.) of corporal peculiarities, < effingerv, 
pp. effirfus , form, fashion, represent : see effigy . J 
A fashioning; a representation. Jiaifcy, 1727. 
effiercet (e-furs'), v. t. [< rf- + fierce, after L. 
vfirrarCy make fierce, < efferns , very fierce: see 
efferous.] To make fierce or furious. 

With fell wood ness he effierced was, 

Anil wilfulh him throwing on the gras 

Did heat and bounse his head and brest fill sore. 

Spenser. F l) , III. xi. 27. 

effigial (e-fij'i-al), a. [< F. effigud ; as effigy 
+ -al.] Pertaining to or exhibiting an effigy. 
[Hare.] 

Tin* three volumes contain chiefly effigial cuts and monu- 
mental figures and inscriptions. 

Critical Hist, of Pamphlets. 

effigiate (e-fij'i-at), v. t . ; pret. and pp. effi gi- 
rt fed, ppr. effigiating. [< EL. effigiatus , pp. of 
effi glare (> It. effigtare = Pr. effgiar = F. effigter ), 
form, fashion, < effigies, an. imago, likeness: see 
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r.J To make into an effigy of something; 

form into a like figure. [Rare.] 

He who means to win souls . . . must, as Ht Paul did, 
efflniate ami conform himself to those circumstances of 
living and discourse by which ho nmy prevail. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 764. 

effigiation (c-fij-i-a'shon), it. [< efflgiate 4 ■Aon.'] 
1. The act of forming in resemblance. Bailey , 
1727. [Rare.] — 2. That which is formed in re- 
semblance ; an image or effigy. [Rare.] 

No such e (filiation was therein discovered, which some 
nineteen weeks after became visible. 

Fuller , Ch. Hist., X. ii. 63. 

effigies (e-fij'i-e/.), n. [L. : Bee effigy .] An ef- 
figy- 

Tills same Dagoherts monument I saw there, and under 
his Effigies tills Epitaph. Cory at, Crudities, I. 40. 

We behold the species of eloquence in our minds, the 
effigies or actual image of which we seek in the organs of 
our hearing. Dry den, tr. of Dufresuoy’s Art of Painting. 

effigurate (e-fig'u-rat), a. [< L. ex. out, + flgn- 
ratus , pp. of jig u rare, figure, < Jigura, a figure: 
see fig urate.] In 
hot., having a defi- 
nite form or figure : 
applied to lichens: 
opposed to effuse. 
effigy (ef'i-’ji), ii. ; 
pi. effigies (-jiz). 

[Formerly also rffi- 
gie , and, as L., effi- 
gies; ar F. effigie = 

Bp. efigie as Pg. It. 
efligic, < L. effigies, 
efflgia, a copy or 
imitation of an ob- 
ject, an image, like- 
ness, < efflngvre, pp. 
eff Ictus, form, fash- 
ion, represent, < ex, 
out, 4 - finger e (jig-), 
form: 8&G feign, fic- 
tion.] A represen- 
tation or imitation 
of any object, in 



Effigy. — Brasi. in West T.ynn Church, 
Norfolk, England. 


whole or in part ; an image or a representation 
of a person, whether of the whole figure, the 
bust, or the head alone ; a likeness in sculpture, 
painting, or drawing; a portrait: most, fre- 
quently applied to the figures on sepulchral 
monuments, and popularly to figures made up 
of stuffed clothing, etc., to represent obnoxious 
persons. 

A choice library, over which arc the effigies of most of 
our late men of polite literature. 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 21, 10*4. 

The abbey church of St. Denis possesses the largest col- 
lection of French 13th-century monumental effigies. 

Fncyc. llr it., XXI. 663. 

A chair of state was placed on it, and in tills was seated an 
effigy of King Henry, clad in Bable robes and adorned with 
all tile insignia of royalty. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 3. 
To burn or hang in effigy, to burn or bang an image or 
a picture of (u person), either us a substitute for uctuul 
burning or banging (formerly practised by Judicial author- 
ities as a vicarious punishment of a condemned person 
who had escaped their jurisdiction), or, as at the present 
time, as an expression of dislike, hatred, or contempt : a 
mode in which public antipathy or iudigmitiou is often 
manifested. 

This night the youths of the (3 tty burnt the Pope in 
effigie. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 6, 1(573. 

effiagitatet (e-flaj'i-tiit), v. t. [< L. efflagita- 
tus , pp. of efflagitare , demand urgently, < ex 
(intensive) 4* JUtgilare, demand.] To demand 
earnestly. < >olvs\ 1717. 

effiate (o-ilat/), v. t. ; pret. and yip. efflated, ppr. 
efflating. [< L. efilatus, yip. of efflare , blow or 
breathe out, < ex, out-, 4 flare = E. blow*.] To 
fill with breath or air ; inflate. [Rare.] 

Our common spirits,, efflated by every vulgar breath 
upon every act, deify themselves. 

Sir T. Herbert , Travels In Africa, p. 179. 

efflation (e-fla'shon), n. [=■ OF. efflation, < L. 
as if *efflatio(n-), \ efflare, pp. effldtus, blow or 
breathe out : see effldte.] The act of breathing 
out or puffing; a puff, as of wind. 

A soft efflation of celestial fire 

Fame, like a rushing breeze, and shook the lyre. 

Parnell , Gift of Poetry. 

effleurage (e-flG-rftzh'), «. [F., grazing, touch- 
ing, < effleurer, graze, touch: see ejfiower.] 
Gentle superficial rubbing (of a patient) with 
the yialm of the hand. 

effloresce (ef-1 o-res'), r. i . ; pret. and pp. efflo- 
resced, ppr .efflorescing, f = Bp. vflorecer , < L. 
efflorescent inceptive iorm (later in simple form, 
LL. efflorere), blossom/ ex (intensive) 4 -florere, 
blossom, flower, < flos ( flor-), a flower: see flow- 
er.] 1 . To burst into bloom, as a plant. 
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The Italian [Gothic architecture] effloresced . . . into the 
meaningless ornamentation of the Certosa of Pavia and 
the cathedral of Como. Buskin. 

2. To present an appearance of flowering or 
bursting into bloom; specifically, to become 
covered with an efflorescence; become incrust- 
ed with crystals of salt or the like. 

Tilt* walls of limestone caverns sometimes effloresce with 
nitrate of lime in consequence of tho action of nitric acid 
formed in the atmosphere. Dana. 

3. In (diem., to change either throughout or 
over the surface to a whitish, mealy, or crys- 
talline powder, from a gradual decomposition, 
on simplo exposure to the air; become covered 
with a whitish crust or light crystallization, in 
tho form of short threads or spicules, from a 
slow chemical change between some of the in- 
gredients of the matter covered and an acid 
proceeding commonly from an external source. 

As the surfaco (of a puddle of water] dries, the cupillary 
action draws tho moisture up pieces of broken earth, dead 
sticks, and tufts of grass, where the salt effloresces. 

Darwin, Geol. Observations, ii. 307. 

efflorescence (ef-lo-reB'ens), n. [= F. efflores- 
cence as Bp. ejlorecencid = Pg. effloresccnda = 
It. efflorescensa, < L. efflorcscen(t-)s, ppr. : see 
efflorescent.] 1 . Tho act of efflorescing or blos- 
soming out; also, an aggregation of blossoms, 
or an appearance resembling or suggesting a 
mass of flowers. 

As the sky is supposed to scatter its golden star-pollen 
once every year in meteoric showers, so the dome of St. 
Peter’s lias its annual efflorescence of lire. 

Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 299. 

2. In hot., the time or state of flowering; an- 
thesis. — 3. In mod., a redness of the skin; a 
rash ; eruption, as in measles, smallpox, scar- 
lati ria, etc. — 4. In chem . , the formation of small 
white llr reads or spiculae, resembling the sub- 
limated matter called flowers, on the surface of 
certain bodies, as salts, or on tho surface of 
any permeable body or substance ; the incrus- 
tation so formed. 

efflorescency (ef-lo-res'en-si), n. 1. The state 
or condition of being efflorescent. — 2f. An ef- 
florescence. 

Two white, sparry Incrustations, with efllnrcscencies in 
form of shrubs, formed by the trickling of water. 

Woodward , Fossils. 

efflorescent (ef-lo-res'ont), a. [= F. efflorescent 
— Byi. eflorccicn ie = Pg. It. effloresces te, < L. 
effloresces (t-)s, ppr. of efflorescere , blossom: see 
effloresce.] 1. Blooming; being in flower. — 2. 
Apt to effloresce; subject to efflorescence: as, 
an efflorescent salt. — 3. Covered or incrusted 
with efflorescence. 

Yellow efflorescent Hparry incrustations on stone. 

Woodward , Fossils. 

efflower (c-flou'er), v. t. [An erroneous accom. 
(as if < cf- 4 flower) of F. efileurer , graze, touch, 
touch upon, strip tho loaves off, < ef- for es- (< 
L. ex), out, 4 fleur (in the phrase dfleur de, on 
a level with), < G. flur, plain, = E .floor.] In 
leather-man nf., to remove the outer surface of 
(a skin). Bee the extract. 

The skins [ehamois-leutlier) arc first washed, limed, 
fleeced, and hranned. . . . They are next efflowered that 
is, deprived of their epidermis by a concave knife, blunt 
in its middle part — upon tho convex liorsebeum. 

Ure, Diet., III. 87. 

effluence (ef'l$-eiis), n. [= F. effluence = Bp. 
eflucncia = Pg. effluencia , <! NL. *efflucntia, < L. 
effluen{t-)s, flowing out: see effluent] 1. The 
act of flowing out; outflow; emanation. — 2. 
That which issues or flows out; an efflux; an 
emanation. 

Bright effluence of bright essence inereate. 

Milton , P. L., lii, 6. 
From this bright Effluence of his Deed 
They borrow that reflected Light 
With which the lasting Lamp they feed. 

Prior , Carmen Seculare (1700), st. 35. 

And. as if the gloom of the earth and sky had been but 
the effluence of these two mortal hearts, it vanished with 
their sorrow. Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, xviii. 

Grant that an unnamed virtue or delicate vital effluence 
is ulways ascending from the earth. 

The Atlantic, LVIII. 428. 

effluency (ef'lij-on-si), n. Same as effluence. 

effluent (ef'Kj-ent), a. and n. [= F. effluent = 
Bp. efluente = Pg. effluente, < L. effluen(t~)s, ppr. 
of effluere, flow out, < ex, out, 4 fluere , flow : see 
fluent. Cf. affluent, influent, refluent, etc.] I. 
a. Flowing out ; emanating. 

Dazzling the brightness ; not the sun so bright, 

'Twas here the pure substantial fount of light ; 

Shot from his hand and side in golden streams, 

Game forward affluent horny-pointed beams. 

Parnell , Gift of Poetry. 

II. n. 1 . That which flows out or issues forth. 


effoBte 

A number of specimens of waste liquors from factories, 
with the residual matters pressed into cakes, and also of 
the purified effluents, are exhibited. 

Set. Amer. Supp., No. 446. 

2. Specifically, in geog. , a stream that flows out 
of another stream or out of a lake : as, the At- 
chafalaya is an effluent of the Mississippi river. 
— 3. In math., a covariant of a (pi an tie of de- 

f ree mn in i variables, the covanant being of 
egree m and in p variables, where p is the num- 
ber of permutations that can be obtained by 
dividing w into i parts. Sylvester , 1853. 
effluvia, n. Plural of effluvium. 
effluviable (e - flo ' vi - a - bl), a. [< effluvium 4 
-able.] Capable of being given off in the form 
of effluvium. [Rare.] 

The great rapidness with which tho wheels that serve 
to cut and polish diamonds must he moved does excite a 
great degree of heat ... in tin? stone, and by that and the 
strong concussion it makes of its parts, may force it to 
Bpend its effluviable matter, if 1 may call it so. 

Boyle, Works, IV. 354. 

effluvial (e-flfl'vi-al), a. [< effluvium 4 -al.] 
Pertaining to effluvia ; containing effluvia, 
effluviate (e-flfi'vi-at), v. i. ; pret. and pp. efflu- 
viated, ppr. effluviating . [< effluvium 4 -ate 2 .] 

To throw off effluvium. [Rare.] 

What an eminent physician, who waB skilled in per- 
fumes, affirmed to me about the durubleness of an efflu- 
viating power. Boyle, Works, V. 47. 

effluvium (e-fl6'vi-um), n. ; pi. effluvia (-a). [= 
F. effluve = Bp. efluvio = Pg. It. effluvia , < L. ef- 
fluvium, a flowing out, an outlet, < effluere, flow 
out: see effluent .] A subtle or invisible ex- 
halation ; an emanation : especially applied to 
noxious or disagreeable exhalations : as, the ef- 
fluvia from diseased bodies or putrefying ani- 
mal or vegetable substances. 

Besides its electrick attraction, which is mode by a sul- 
phureous effluvium, it will strike Arc upon percussion. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 1. 

efflux (ef'luks), n. [= Bp. (obs.) eflnjo = It. 
efflusso, < L. as if *ejfluxus, n., < effluere, pp. 
effluxus , flow out: Bee effluent.] 1. The act or 
state of flowing out or issuing in a stream ; effu- 
sion ; effluence ; flow : as, an efflux of matter 
from an ulcer. The rate of efflux of a fluid is roughly 
calculated by Torricelli’s theorem, that the velocity at the 
oriliee is the same as if each particle bail fallen freely 
from the level of the fluid in the vessel. But, owing to the 
converging motion, the area of the orifice is greater than 
the section of the stream, while tile pressure is increased, 
so that the efflux is less than tlio amount given by Torri- 
celli's theorem. 

It is no wonder, if God can torment where we see no 
tormentor, and comfort where we behold no comforter ; 
he can do it by immediate emanations from himself, by 
continual effluxes of those powers and virtues which he 
was pleased to implant in a weaker and fainter measure 
in created agents. South, Works, VIII. xiv. 

2. That which flows out ; an emanation, effu- 
sion, or effluence. 

Prime ehoerer, Light ! 

Of all material beings, first and best ! 

Efflux divine ! Thomson, Bummer, 1. 92. 

Whatever talents may be, if the man create not, the 
pure efflux of the Deity is not his ; cinders and smoke 
there may be, but not yet llanie. Emerson, Alise., p. 78. 

Beryllus(who was a precursor of Apollinariauism) taught 
that in the Person of Christ, after His nativity as Man, 
there was a certain efflux of the divine essence, so that He 
had no reasonable human soul. 

Bp. Chr. Wordsworth, Church Hist., I. 291. 

effluxt (e-fluks'), v. i. [< L. eflhtxus, pp.: see 
the noun.] To flow out or away. 

Five years being effluxed, lie took out the tree and 
weighed it. Boyle, Works, I. 496. 

effluxion (e-fluk'shon), n. [= F. effluxion = Bp. 
(obs.) eflujion, < L.’as if *cffluxio(n-) (ML. also 
sometimes spelled effluctio ), < effluere , pp. efflux- 
us, flow out : see efflux.] 1. The act of flowing 
out. — 2. That which flows out; an emanation. 
[Rare.] 

There are some light effluxions from spirit to spirit, when 
men are one with another; as from body to body. Bacon. 

The effluxions penetrate all bodies, and like the species 
of visible objects are ever ready in the medium, aud lay 
hold on all bodies proportionate or capable of their action. 

Sir T. Broume, Concerning the Loadstone. 

effodient (e-fo'di-ent), a. [< L. efflodien{ t-)s, 
ppr. of effodire , eefodire, dig out, dig up, < ex, 
out, 4 fodire, dig: me fossil.] *In cool., habitu- 
ally digging; fossorial; fodient. 

Effodientia (e-fo-di-en'shi-a), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of L. effodicn(t-)s, digging: see effo- 
dient.] A division of edentate mammals, in- 
cluding insectivorous forms, most of which are 
effodient or fossorial, as the armadillos, ant- 
eaters, aardvarks, and pangolins : a term now 
superseded by Fodientia, and restricted to the 
African fossorial ant-eaters, as the aardvarks. 
effOBtef, a. An obsolete spelling of effete. 
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©foliation (e-fo-li-a'shon), n. [Var. of exfolia- 
tion.] In hot., the removal or fall of the foliage 
of a plant. _ 

effoTCBt (e-fors'), v - t* [< F . efforecr, endeavor, 
strive, = Pr. esforsar = Sp. esforsar = Pg. es- 
f or gar, force, also endeavor, = It. sforzare , 
force, refl. endeavor, < ML. effortiare , eff'oroiare , 
cxforciare , force, compel, efforciari , endeavor, 
<‘L. ex, out, off, + for Us, strong: see force*. 
Of. afforce, deforce .] To force; violate. 

Burnt his beastly heart t’ e/orce her chastity. 

Spenser, K Q. 

efforcedt, «. [< efforce 4- -cd'*.] Forceful ; im- 
perative. 

Agaitie ho heard a more efforced voyce, 

That bad him come iu haste. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vlii. 4. 

efformt (e-f6rm'), v. t . [= It. efformare , < L. ex, 
out, + formare, form.] To fashion; shape; 
form. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gavest us being, raised us 
from nothing, . . . c forming us after thy own image. 

Jer. Taylor. 

efformationt (ef-Ar-ma'shon), w. [< ejform 4 
-ation.] The act of giving shape or form; 
formation. 

Pretending to give an account of the production and 
e format um of the universe. Hay, Works of Creation, i. 

effort (ef'ort or -Art), n. [< F. effort, OF. ef- 
fort, effort = Pr. esfort = Sp. esfuerzo = Pg. 
esforgo = It. sforzo, an effort; verbal n. of the 
verb (ML. effortiare ) represented by effort , v., 
and efforce: see effort, r M and efforce . ] 1. Voi- 
, untary exertion ; a putting forth of the will, 
consciously directed toward the performance 
of any action, external or internal, and usually 
prepared by a psychological act of “gathering 
the strength” or coordination of the powers. 
A voluntary action, not requiring such preparation, is, 
both in the terminology of psychology and in ordinary 
language, said to be performed without effort. 

It is more even by the effort and tension of mind te- 
quired, than by the mere loss of time, that most readers 
are repelled from the habit of careful reading. 

De Qtuncey, Style, i. 

We could never listen for a quarter ot an hour to the 
speaking of Sir James, without feeling that there was a 
constant effort, a tug up hill. 

Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. 

2. The result of exertion ; something done by 
voluntary exertion ; specifically, a literary, ora- 
torical, or artistic work. 

In your more serious efforts, he says, your bombast 
would be less intolerable it the thoughts were ever suited 
to tlie expression. Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 

3. In modi ., a force upon a body due to a defi- 
nite cause. Tlius, a heavy body on an inclined plane 
is said to have an effort to fall vertically. Also, the ef- 
fective component of a force.- Center of effort. See 
center l . — Effort of nature (a phrase introduced by Syd- 
enham), the concurrence of physiological processes tending 
toward the expulsion of morbific matter from the system. 
-Mean effort, a constant force which applied to a par- 
ticle tangentially to its trajectory would produce the same 
total work as a given variable force. — Sense Of effort, 
the fooling which accompanies ail exertion of the will, by 
which wo arc made aware of having put forth force. It 
is held by some psychologists to accompany all sensations, 
since, as they say, all sensation produces an immediate 
reaction of the will. -Syn. Attempt, trial, essay, struggle. 

effortf (ef'ort. or -Art), v. 1. [< ML. effortiare , 

strengthen (cf. eon for tare, strengthen : see com- 
fort, v.). also compel, force: see effort , to 

which tne verb conforms. Cf. efforce. ] To 
strengthen ; reinforce. 

He efforted his spirits with the remembrance and rela- 
tion of what formerly lie had been and what he had done. 

Fuller, Worthies, Cheshire. 

effortless (ef'ort-les or -ert-les), a . [< effort 

+ ‘less.] Making no effort. 

But idly to remain 

Were yielding effortless , and waiting death. 

Southey, Thalaba, iv. 

effossion (e-fosh'on), n. [< LL. effossio(n-), a 
digging out, < L. effodire , pp. effossus, dig out : 
see effodient. 1 The act of digging out of the 
earth; exfodiation. [Bare.] 

He . . . set apart annual sums for the recovery of 
manuscripts, the effosmms of coins, and the procuring of 
mummies. Martinus Scriblems , i. 

©fracture (e-frak'tur), n. [< LL. effractura, a 
breaking (only in ref. to housebreaking), < cf- 
fnngere , pp. effractus , break, break open, < ex, 
out, 4 * frangere , break: boo fraction, fracture.] 
In surg. , a fracture of the cranium with depres- 
sion of the broken bone. 

©franchise (e-fran'chiz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
effranchised, ppr. enfranchising. f< OF. effrati- 
chtss-, enfranchise-, stem of certain parts of ef- 
f rancher, esfrancher , affranchise, < es- (< L. ex, 
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out) 4 franchir , free : see franchise. Cf. af- 
franchise.] To invest with franchises or privi- 
leges. [Bare.] 

effrayf (e-fra'), v. t. [< F. effrayer , frighten: 
see affray (of which effray is a doublet) and 
afraid.] Same as affray , 

Their dam upstart, out of her den effraide, 

And rushed forth. Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 1G. 

effray ablet (o-fra'a-bl), a. [< effray 4* -able.] 
I rightful ; dreadful. Harvey. 

effrayant (e-fra'aut), a. [F., ppr. of effrayer, 
frighten: see effray and -ant*.] Frightiul; 
alarming. 

The frontal sinus, ortho projoetlon over the eyebrows, 
is largely developed | in the microcephalous idiot |, and 
tbo jaws are prognathous to an effrayant degree. 

Danvin, Descent of Man, I. 117. 

efray$ (o-fra-yfi/), a. [F., pp. of effrayer , 
frighten: see effray.] In her., samo as ram- 
pant. 

effrenationt (ef-ro-na'shem), n. [< L. effrena- 
tio(n-), < effrenure] pp. effrenatns, unbridle, < <x, 
out, 4 frenare, bridle, ( frenum, a bridle.] Un- 
bridled rashness or license ; unruliness. Glos- 
sographia Aug., 1707. 

efrontf (e-frunt'), v. t. [< LL. effron(t-)s , bare- 
faced, shameless, < L.ex, out, 4 -J'ron(t-)s, front, 
forehead: boo front and affront.] To treat with 
effrontery. Sir 7. Browne. 

effrontedt (e-frun'ted), a. [Also effrontit (prop. 
Sc.); ss F. eff route = Pr. esfrontat = It. sfron- 
tato,< L. as if *cffrontatus). < LL. effron(t-)s, 
shameless: see effront.] Fnaractorized by or 
indicating effrontery ; brazen-faced. 

Th* off routed whore prophetically show no 
By lloly John in bis mysterious scrouls. 

Stirliny, Doomesday, The Second Honre. 

effrontery (e-frun'tAr-i), n. [< OF. effronterir 
(F. effronterir), < effronte, shameless, < LL. ef- 
fron(t-)s, barefaced, sliameless: see effront.] 
Assurance ; shamelessness ; sauciness ; impu- 
dence or boldness in transgressing the bounds 
of modesty, propriety, duty, etc. : as, the effron- 
tery of vice ; their corrupt practices were pur- 
sued with bold effrontery. 

A touch of audacity altogether short of effrontery , ami 
far less approaching to vulgarity, gave n-i it wen- a wild 
ness to all that she did. Scott, The Abbot, iv. 

1 am not a little surprised at the easy effrontery with 
which political gentlemen, In and out of Congress, take it 
upon tnem to say that there are not a thousand men in 
the North who sympathize with John Brown. 

Nmerson, John Brown. 
— Svn. Im/>ertinence,v.tc (see »m/w dent. ; ; hardihood, au- 
dacity. See list under impertinence 

effrontuouslyt (e-frun'til-UN-li). adv. [< *cffr (ru- 
inous (cf. OF. effronteux) (irrog. < LL. effron(t-)s , 
sliameless, 4- -v-ous) 4 -Iff 2 .] With effrontery; 
impudently. 

He most eff rant uously atlirms the slander. 

lloyer A ortli, F.xamen, p. 23. 

effulcrate (e-ful'krat), a. [< NL. *rffu feral us, 
< L. ex, out, 4 fulcrum , a support.] In hot., 
not subtended by a leaf or bract : said of a bin! 
from below which the leaf has fallen. 

effulge (e-fulj'), r.; pret. ami pp. effulgcd, ppr. 
effuUjing. [< L. effulgerc, shine forth, < ex, 
forth, -4 fulgere, shine : see fulgent.] I. Irons. 
To causo to shine forth ; radiate ; beam. [ Km c. J 
Firm as his cause 
His bolder heart ; . . . 

His eyes effulyiny a peculiar fire. 

Thomson, Britannia. 

II. intrans . To send forth a flood of light; 
shine with splendor. 

effulgence (e-ful'jens), n. [= Sp. efulgenrta, < 
L. effulge n(t-)s, ppr. : sec effulgent.] A shining 
forth, as of light; great luster or brightness; 
splendor: as, the effulgence of divine glory. 

So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray, 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn. 

Beattie, The nermit. 

To glow with the effulgence of Christian truth. 

Sumner, lion. John JPickoring. 

Syn. Brilliance, Luster , etc. See radiance. 

effulgent (e-ful'jent), a. [<. L. eff idge.n(U)s, 
ppr. of effulgerc', shine forth: see effulge. ] 
Sliining; bright; splendid; diffusing k flood 
of light. 

The downward sun 
Looks out effulgent from amid the flush 
Of broken clouds. Thomson, Spring. 

effulgently (e-ful'jent-li), adv. In an effulgent 
or splendid manner. 

effumabilityt (e-fu-ma-bil'i-ti), n. [< off u ma- 
de: see Atilt ty. J TlVe quality of flying off in 
fumes of vapor, or of being volatile. 

Paracelsus . . . seems to define mercury by volatility, 
or (if 1 may coin such a word) effumability. 

Boyle, Works, I. 630. 


effusive 

effnmablet (e-fu'ma-bl), a. [< effume + -ahk.] 
Capable of flying off in fumes or vapor ; volatile. 

effumet (e-film'), i\ t. [< F. effumer, < L. effu - 
mare, emit smoke or vapor, < ex, out, 4- fumarc , 
smoke, steam, (.Junius, smoke, vapor: see fume.] 
To breathe or puff out ; emit, as steam orVapor. 

1 cun make (his dog take ns many whiffes as I list, and 
he shall retain or eff ume them, at my pleasure. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iii. 1. 

effundt (e-fund' ), r. t. [< L. effundcre, pour out : 
see effuse. ] To pour out. 

Olyves move that onto of hclthcs dwolle 
Oyldregges salt effumte uppou die route. 

ralladius, llusbundrie (K. K. T. H.), p. 108. 

If lie his life eff and 

To utmost death, the high dod liuth design’d 
That w e both live. !>r. tl. More, Psychozoia, ii. 140. 

effuse (e-fuz'). r. t . ; pret. and pp. effused, ppr. 
effusing. [< L. effusus, pp. of effundcre, ccf un- 
acre, pour forth, < ex, forth. 4* f unde re, pour: 
see / mm.] To pour out, as a fluid; spill; shod. 

Smnoke of euceuse effuse, in drie oxo dounge 
Doo under hem, to hide hem and soeonre. 

Palladios, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 138. 
Whose maiden blood, thus rigorously effus'd. 

Will cry for vengeance at the gates of heaven. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 

Why to a man enamour’d, 

That at her feet effuses all his soul, 

Must woman cold appear, false to herself and him? 

Steele, Lying Iziver, v. 1. 

effuse (o-fiis'), a. [= OF. eff us = Sp. efum = 
It. effuso, < L. effusus, pp.: hoc the verb.] If. 
Poured out freely; profuse. 

’Tim pride, or emptiness, applies the straw, 

That tickles little minds to mirth effuse. 

Young , Night Thoughts, viil. 

2. In hot. : (a) Very loosely spreading, as a pani- 
cle, etc. ( h ) In tiehenology, spread out without 
definite form or figure: opposed to cfftgurate. 
— 3. In zodl. : (a) In conch., applied to shells 
where the aperture is not whole behind, but 
the lips are separated by u gup or groove, (b) 
In attain., loosely joined; compost'd of parts 
which are almost separated from one another: 
opposed to com pact or eon rotate. 

effuset (e-fus'), n. [ < effuse, /?. ] Jiff union ; out- 
pouring; loss; waste. 

And much effuse of blood doth make me faint. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 0. 

effusion (e-fu'zhon), n. [= F. effusion = Sp. 
effusion = Pg. effusdo = It. effusione, < L. effu- 
sio(n-), < effundcre, pp. effusus, pour out: see 
effuse. J 1. The net. of pouring out, literally 
or figuratively; a shedding forth; an outpour: 
as, the effusion of water, of blood, of grace, of 
words, etc. 

When there was but as yet one only family in the world, 
no means of instruction, human or divine, could prevent 
effusion of blood. Hooker, Eecles. Polity, i. 10. 

The . . most pitifull Histone of their Marty rdome, I 
have often perused not without eff usion of tears. 

('oryat, Crudities, T. 04. 

Tlie effusion of the Spirit under the times of the (lospel : 
by which wc mean those extraordinary gifts and abilities 
which the Apostles bad after the lloly (ibost is said to de- 
scend upon them. SI Hit ny fleet, Sermons, 1. ix. 

2. That which is poured out: a fluid, or tigura- 
fivtdy an influence) of any kind, shed abroad. 

Wash me with that precious effusion, and 1 shall be 
whiter than snow. Nikon llasi like. 

Specifically — 3. An outpour of thought in writ- 
ing or speech; n literary effort, especially in 
verse : as, a poetical effusion ; commonly used 
in disparagement. 

Two or three of bis shorter effusions, indeed, . . . have 
a spiiit that would make them amusing anywhere. 

Tick nor. Span Lit., I. 34f». 

4. In pa that., the escape of a fluid from the 
vessels containing it into a cavity, into the sur- 
rounding tissues, or on u free surface: as, the 
effusion of lymph. — 5. f M Ii. efnsio( n-), t r. of < Jr. 
/Wo .] That part of the constellation Aquari- 
us (which see ) included within tlie stream of 
water. It contains the stnr Fomalhauf, now lo- 
cated in the Southern Fish. Effusion of gases, in 

cheat., the escape of gases through minute apertures into a 
vacuum. In Ins cxpei imcids to determine the ran* of ctlu- 
sum of gases, (Jraham used thin sheets of metal or glass, per- 
forated w ith minute apertures .0SG millimeter or .003 inch 
in diame.tei. The rates of effusion coincided so nearly 
w ith the rates of diffusion as to lead to the conclusion that 
both phenomena follow the same law, and therefore Urn 
rates of effusion are Inversely as the square roots of tlie 
densities of the gases. 

effusive (H-fii'Hiv), a. [< Ii. aH if # effusirus , < 
effundcre, pp. effusus, pour out: hoc effuse.] 1. 
Pouring out; flowing forth profiiHcdy: an, effu- 
sive speech. 

Tli‘ effu si re south 

Warms the wide air, and o er the void of heaven 

Breathes tlie big clouds with vernal showers distent. 

Thomson , Spring, 1. 1 14. 
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Hence — 2. Making an extravagant or undue 
exhibition of feeling. 

ih* [DanteJ is too sternly touched to be effusive and 
tearful. Lowell, Among my Kooks, 2d ser., p. 121. 

3. I^iured abroad ; spread or poured freely. 

With thirsty sponge they rub the tables o’er 
(The swains unit* the toil), the walls, the floor, 

W ash'd with th’ ejfasive wave, are purg'd of gore. 

I 'ope, Odyssey, x\b. 

effusively (c-fu'siv-li), atlr. in an effusive 
imumcr. 

effusiveness (o-IVsiv-noH), n. The state of be- 
ing effusive. 

effected (w-llck'ted), a. Ill adorn., bent out- 
ward suddenly. 

efreet (e-fret/), n. Same as afrit. 

“W.ulna ye prefer a mccraelo or tvva?” asked Sandy 
. . . “ Oi a lew ej reefs*" added I 

Kinyslcy, Alton Locke, x\i. 

eft 1 (eft), n. f< ME. cft( , eefte, more eoinmon- 
ly evete, rude, lat or arte, and with tlit‘ n of tin* 
indef. art. an adhering, nrfte, neirlt , now usu- 
ally nart, q. v. Eft , though now only provin- 
cial, is strictly the correct form. | A newt.; any 
small lizard. 


lifts, and fmil-vvmg'd serpents, bore 
'the altar’s base obscene 

M >clh, Wolfwold and Ella 


eft 2 t (eft), adr. [ME. (ft, aft , efte, < AS. eft , 
aft — OS. eft — ( ) Fries, eft , n,f tor \vn,r<l, again: 
see after.’] Aff(‘r; again; afterward; soon. 

Til that Kuidr earn Oh rj>i<‘ to hrlprn, 

And In the invrom ol Alyddel erdt made liym eft to loke 
J'teis Plowman ((’), xiv. 1 3° 
Let him take the Inead and eft the wine in the sight of 
the people. 

Tnndah , Ans foSirT More, etc (I’arkerSoe., Ls. r >0), ]» 207. 

efter (of 'tor), artr. and prep. Obsolete and dia- 
lectal form of after. 

eftestt. A form occurring only in the following 
passage, when* it is apparently either ail inten- 
tional hi under put into the mout h of Dogberry, 
or an original misprint for easiest (in early print 
eaftcsf or (first). The alleged eft, ‘convenient, handy, 
commodious,’ assumed from this superlative, is other 
wise unknown 

Yen, marry, tlmt/h the effect way 

Shak., Much Ado, iv. 2 

effcsoont, eftsoonst (eft-son', -son//), adr. [< 
ME. eft sour , ejtsanes , again, soon alter, also, be- 
sides, < eft , again, + son< , soon: see c/7- and 
soon.] 1. Soon after; soon again; again; anew; 
a second time; after a while. 


Kind al the world he lost eftsones now*? 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, J. 303 
Pharaoh dreamed to have seen seven fair fat oxcii, and 
eft noons seven pom lean o\eii. 

i'nndate, Ans to Sir T. More, etc. (Parke) Soe.,lHf»0), p. 24S). 
2. At once; speedily; forthwith. 

^ r muy cjtsones hem telle, 

We usen heie no womnien toi to selle. 

('ha nee i, Troilus, iv. 181. 
Sn, join ignorance 
Shall eft noon he confuted 

(’ hafnium , All Pools, ii. 1 
Hold off, unhand me, gtcyhcaid loon* 
h'Jtnoon s his hand dropt lie 

Valentine, Ancient Mariner, i 


6. g. An abbreviation of the Latin exempli ff ra- 
tal : for the sake of an example; for example. 
Ega (e'gii), n. [NL. (('tiKtolnnu, 1 855) ; a geo- 
grajihical name.] A 


genus ol adephagous 
ground-heel lew, of tlie 
family f V trahidir, con- 
taining about 1L5 spe- 
cies, nearly all from 
tropical countries, but 
two of them North 
American, E. sal lei 
and E. hetnla. Also 
called ('hal'ifhc, Selena, 
and St( teodera. 
egad (e-gad'), i tiler j. 
[A lmiUM'il form of 
the oath hit (loti. <T. 
rani, yad- { , etc.) An 
evclamntion express- 
ing exultation or sur- 
prise. 

P.yad, Unit’s true Shea 



J JT<T 

^ Line slum', ti.itur.il size 

dan, St hotd toi Scandal, iv. 1. 


egalf (e'gal), a. and n. {< ME. (‘(fat, < OF. eyal. 
esijal , iyai, cyual, F. rtf a I , < L. ay units . equal: 
see equal, the present E. form.] I. a. Equal. 


A ’yal to my n olletiee. Chancer , Troilus, in. 137. 


Was cut seen 

An emperor in Home thus <>\n home, 

Tmiihlcd, (outionted thus, and, tor the extent 
Ol eyal justice, used m such contempt 7 

Shak , Tit. And., iv. 4. 

II . w. An equal. 


6galit6 (a-gal-e-ta'), n. [F.l Equality. This 
word is familiar in the French revolutionary phrase liber - 
te, eyalite, fraternity (liberty, equality, fraternity), and as 
Hie surname taken by Philip. Duke of Orleans (Philippe 
Kgalite), as a token of his adhoronce to the revolution ; 
he was nevertheless guillotined by the revolutionists in 
1703. 

egality (e-gal 'i-t.i ), w. ; pi. realities (-t.iz). [< ME. 
efjalitc , rt/aldrr , < OF. eyalite , effiiute , F. egalitf, 
< L. ayuahta{t-)s , equality: see equality , the 
present E. form.] Equality. [A rare Galli- 
cism.] 

Sin- is as these martirea in cyalile. 

Chancer , Parson’s Tale. 

That cursed France with her eyalities. 

Tennyson , Aylmers Field. 

egallyt, adv. Equally 

egalnesst, n. Etiualness; equality. Nares. 

Egean, a. See Afjcan. 

egence (e'jtms), n. [< L. cyen{t-)s, ppr. of 
erf ere, be in want, be needy. Of, indiyen t, in- 
d iff dice.] Tin* state or condition of suffering 
from the need of something; a strong desiro 
for something; exigence. (Irate. 
egerH, a. See rayed. 
eger‘ J , n. Hee eager 2. 

eger 3 (<Vger), u. [Origin not obvious.] In 
hot., a tulip appearing early in bloom, 
egeran (og'e-nin), w. [<. Eycr, in Bohemia, 
where idocrase occurs.] In mineral., same as 
resunanifr. 

Egeria (o-je'ri-u), n. [L. Eyeria , JEyeria, Gr. 

1 . J >i Ham. myth., a prophetic nymph 
or divinity, the instructress of Numal’ompilius, 
and invoked as the giver of life. — 2. [NL.J 
In ;ool.: (a) A genus of bracliyurous decapod 
cnistac(*ans, of the family Mandiv, or spider- 
crabs. E. indica is an Indian species. Leach , 
IKlfi. (b) A genus of bivalve shells, of the fam- 
ily PouaenUv , generally considered to he the 
same as (l ala tea. Jtoissy , 1805. — 3. [NL.] Hee 
Jujeria . — 4. The 1 3th planetoid, discovered 
by l>e (iasparis, at Naples, in 1850. 
egerian, a. See ayertan. 

Egeriidse, If. pi. [NL.] See AiycriUUv. 
egerminate (e-.jer'mi-nat), v. i . ; pret. and pp. 
ei/rrnmialed , ]q>r. eycrminatniy. [< L. ei/ernti- 
natus, pp. of cyernunare, jmt. forth, sjirout, < e, 
out, + < /er in marc , sprout: wo germinate,'} To 
put. forth buds; germinate, 
egest (e-jest'), v. [< Jj. e f/cst us, pp. of eyrrerr , 
bring out, discharge, void, vomit, < c, out, + 
yerere, carry.] I. trails. To discharges or void, 
as <'xcrem<*nt : opposed to ingest. 

Il.t intran s. To defecate; pass dejecta of 
any kind. 

Thcicbc OivcrN crcuturcH that hlccji all winter, ns the 
hem,. . . the hee, etc. Them* all wax fat when they sleep, 
nml eaest lint Huron , Mat. Ilist., § 

egesta (e-jes'ta), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. of L. 
eyestus, p]>. of eyercre, void, vomit: s(*o eyest.] 
That which is tlirown out; specifically, excre- 
mentitious matters voided sis the refuse of di- 
gestion; excrement, feces, or dejecta of any 
kind: opposed to inyesla. 

During this time she vomited everything, the eyest a 
being mixed with bile. Med. News, \Ll. 340. 

egestion (e-jes'chon), v. [< L. eyest io(n-), < 
(yerere, pp. eyestus, void, vomit : soe eyest.] The 
act of voiding the refuse of digestion, or that 
which is voided; defecation; dejection: op- 
posed to inycslani. 

It is confounded with the intestinal excretions and 
eyestions. Sir T. Jhowne , Vulg. Kit., iii. 13. 

egestive (e-jes'tiv), a. [< eyest + -*><?.] Of or 
for egestion: opposed to digestive. 
egg 1 (eg), w. (< ME. eyye, pi. eyycs, eyyis (of 
Seand. origin, < led. eyy, etc., below), parallel 
with ME. ey, eye , ay, at, pi. eyren , eiren, ayren , 
crai, etc. (this form, which disappeared in the 
tirst half ol the lbth century, would have given 
mod. E. *ay, riming with day , etc.), of native 
origin : namely, < AS. ay, rarely <viq (in comp, 
nlso ayer-), pi. ayru, = D. ei = MLG. ci, eiy , 
LG. ei = OliG. ei, pi. eiyir, MUG. ei, G. ei, pi. 
eier, = led. eyy — Sw. dyy = han. ay = Goth. 
*addps (if), Crimean Goth, ada = Olr. oy t Ir. 
ugh — Gad. uhh = W. icy = L. ovum ,' later 
brum (> It. novo — Sp. huero = Pg. ovo = Pr. 
or, vov , ucu = OF. oeJ\ F. Q'uf), = Gr. (o6r, in 
old(»r forms uxor, onm>, dial, w/fror, orig. *ai for 
(NGr. aijor, also w«r), = OBulg. jaje (orig. 
*<irjc¥) = Hulg. jajee = Sc'rv. Pol .jaje == Bohem. 
vejee = Russ, (dim.) yaitse, an egg. The orig. 
form of the word is’ uncertain ; not found in 
Skt., etc.] 1. The body formed in the fe- 
males of all animals (with the exception of a 
few of the lowest type, which are reproduced 


by gemmation or division), in which, by im- 
pregnation, the development of the fetus takes 
place ; an ovum, ovule, or egg-cell ; the pro- 
creative product of the female, corresponding 
to the sperm, sperm-cell, or spermatozoon of 
the male. Ill biology the term is used ill the widest 
possible sense, synonymously with ovum (which sec*). In 
its simplest expression, an egg is a mass or speck of proto- 
plasm capable of producing an organism like the parent, 
sometimes by itself, oftenor only by impregnation with 
the corresponding substance of the opposite sex ; and in 
low hcxIcbb organisms the generative body is indistin- 
guishable us an egg-cell from a sperm-coil. In higher ani- 
mals which have opposite sexes the egg is usuull} dis- 
tinguished from the spermatozoon by its greater relative 
size and its sphericity. .Regarded morphologically, an egg 
has throughout the animal kingdom one single and simple 
character, or morphic valence, that of the cell, in winch 
a cell- wall, cell -substance, a nucleus, and a nucleolus are, 
as a mb*, distinguishable. .Snell an egg is usually of mi- 
croscopic or minute size; and, liow ever comparatively enor- 
mous an egg may become by the addition of other struc- 
tures, its morphological character us a cell is not altered. 
Thus, an egg, in its primitive undiiTerentiated and unim- 
prcgnnted condition, does not differ morphologically from 
any other cell of an animul organism, or irom the w hole of 
u single-celled animal, nor can the egg of a sponge,, for ex- 
ample, be distinguished from that, of a woman. Physio- 
logically, how'ever, the egg differs enormously from other 
cells, in that under proper conditions it may germinate or 
build up an entile organism like that of the parent. This 
is usually possible only after impregnation ; but tlie eggs 
of pin theiiogenetie insects, as aphids, germinate for sev- 
eral generations without the male element. The parts of 
an egg may he named in general terms, the same ns those 
used tor other cells ; but special names are usually applied. 
Thus, the nucleolus oi smallest and inmost recognizable 
constituent is culled the yer annul spot or sjtol oj Way- 
tier; tlie nucleus is called the yenmnal vesicle or vesicle 
of Purkinje (in both eases wrongly, because these parts 
are not specially concerned in germination, and may even 
disappear after impregnation, the germinal vesicle proper 
being quite another structure). The common eell-suU- 
stanee or protoplasm is the ntcllus or yolk ; the cell-wall 
is the vitelline membrane, sometimes called in human 
anatomy the zona pdlucida. To these regular constitu- 
ents oi an egg may he added others, namely: (1) a large, 
sometimes enormous, mass of granular colored albumen 
oi food -yolk, as distinguished Horn the proper foi illative 
yolk, as that constituting nnnl> all the ball of yellow of 
a hen’s egg; (2) a great quantity of colorless albumen, 
tlie “white” of an egg Doth tin* white and the “yel- 
low,” however huge m mass are included in what cor- 
responds to the original cell-wall Hut the latter may 
acquire with its great, increase in si/e a special thickness 
and toughness, then becoming (3) tlie eyn-pod, pntanien, 
or mendnanu patamnns; which may be still further 
thickened and hardened, as (4) the eyy-shell, either white 
oi vui iouslv pigmented. Tims it is seen that thegieat size 
ot some eggs, as those of all buds, most reptiles, many 
hutruchiuns, and some llslics, is due to exti ancons sub- 
stances deposited upon the true egg or egg-eell. ’I’his pro- 
cess of inclusion innv g<> still further, the egg, or a mass 
of eggs together, being enveloped in n glairy substance, 
eyy- nine or ooyluea, as that of flogs’ eggs, or encased in 
variously and often curiously constructed egg eases. A 
trace of this is seen in the human egg, where ii little grnn- 
ulnr matter, derived from n (Iraatlan follicle and known 
as the discus yrohyenis, sun otmds the egg-eell. T.ggs the 
whole of whose yolk is formative, or makes up into the 
hodj of the embryo after segmentation of the w hole vitel- 
Jus, are called hofoblastie ; others, w 1th a quantity ot food- 
yolk which does not undergo segmentation, are meroblas- 
tie All large eggs, as buds’, an* liierohlnstie. In these the 
egg proper is known as the cicatricvla or tread ; and the 
tough, stringy albumen which steadies oi buoys the yellow 
in the white forms the chain zee. The germ yolk and the 
food-yolk may occupy diflerent relative positions (See ren- 
trolecithal, eefoleeithal , etc.) The oigan in w hit h an egg is 
produced, whatever its size, shape, or position m the body 
of tin* female, is the ovary , the passage by which it is con- 
veyed to another part ol tin* body, oi to the extenoi , is an 
oviduct. In the. former all the essential parts of the egg 
appear; in the latter various accessory structures, as the 
white and the shell, are deposited. All sexed animals 
“lay" eggs; those in which the egg passes directly out. of 
the body, to ho hatched outside, aie called oviparous; 
those in which the egg severs its vascular or vital connec- 
tion with the parent, but remains inside the body to hutch, 
are ovovivi parous ; those whose eggs retain vascular con- 
nection with the parent, ashy means of a pluccntu and an 
umbilical cord, so that they bring forth alive, are vivipa- 
rous. In the lust the oviducts art* mole or less modified, as 
into Fallopian tubes, uteius, and vagina, for the purpose 
of gestation, as distinguished from the incubation of eggs 
laid outside the body. F.gg -laying, as of birds, reptiles, 
insects, etc., is called oviposit ion ; many insects have the 
end of the abdomen modified into a special ovipositor. The 
normal and usual shape of an egg is the sphere, preserved 
even in Borne large eggs, us those ot turtles ; many eggs 
are cylindrical, with rounded ends; the largest eggs, with 
a hard chalky shell, us birds’, present a characteristic fig- 
ure. the ovoid , varying to more or less conical, or ellipti- 
cal. oi suhspherical. In such cases the large end is called 
the baft, the small end the jurint. All mammalian eggs, 
excepting those of the oviparous monotremes, are spheri- 
cal and microscopic ; the egg of the hitman female mea- 
sures about t L of an inch in diameter. A lien’s egg of good 
size weighs nbout 1,000 gruins, of which the white is C00. 
the yellow 300, the shell 100. An ostrich’s egg holds about 
3 pints. The largest known egg is that, of the extinct 
Madagascan elephant-bird, JEpyorn i s m axim vs, having a 
capacity of about 12 dozen liens’ eggs, and a long axis of a 
foot or more. Eggs of many animals besides birds are im- 
portant food -prod nets, of great economic and commercial 
value, as turtles’ eggs, the roe of many fishes, the coral or 
berry of lobsters, etc. 


He eet many sundry metes, mortrewes, and puddynges. 

W ombe-eloutes and wylde braune & eyycs yfryed with 
greet. Piers Plowman (B), xiil. 03 . 



egg 

This hrid be a bank bildlth bis nest, 

And liolpeth his edrcn and hetith hem after. 

Richard the Redele , iii. 42. 
The largest Eggs, yet warm within tlioir Nest, 
Together with the Hons which laid ’em, drest. 

Congreve, tr. of .Juvenal’s Satires, xi. 

2. Something like or likened to an egg in shape. 

There was taken u great glass bubble with a long neck, 
such as chymists are wont to call a philosophical egg, Ragle, 
[The egg was used by the early Christians as a symbol of 
tin; hope of the resurrection. The use of eggs at Easter 
has, doubtless, reference to the Hame idea. Eggs of nim- 
ble have been found in the tombs of early Christians.] — 
Alien egg. See alien.— Ant 8’ eggs. See anti.- -Bad egg, 
a bad or worthless person. |Colloq.J- Coronate egg 8, 
COBtate egg B. See the adjectives - Drapplt egg. See 
drappit . — Eared eggB. See caredV -Easter eggB. See 
Easter^. —'Egg and anchor, egg and dart, egg and 
tongue, iu arch., an egg-shaped ornament alternating 
with a dart-like ornament, used to enrich the ovoio rnold- 



Egg-and-dart Molding — PTcchthewn, Athens 


ing It is also called the echinus ornament See echinus, 
4. The motive is of Hellenic origin, but 1ms been a usual 
one from Hellenic times to the present daj, though it 1ms 
not preserved its Hreek refinement.-— Egg Of the uni- 
verse, in ancient (.reck cosmogony, the sphere of the sky 
with Its contents, segmented at the surface <>l the earth, 
and supposed to be an egg in process ot intubation — Egg 
Saturday, <>i Feast of Eggs (I'Vstum thorum), the day 
before IpiinqmigcBima Nundaj. 

IJy tin* common people too, the preceding Saturday 
| that preceding “ the Sunday before the first in Lent’ J, m 
Oxfordshire particularly, is called Ena Saturday. 

UantpsoD, Medu E\i Kalendat turn, 1 lf»s 
Electric egg, a form of eleetiieal apparatus used to il- 
lustrate the Influence of the pnssiiie of the air upon the, 
electrical disclmrgc. It. consists of an ellipsoidal glass 
vessel with brass rods inserted at the ends V\ lien it i.s ex- 
hausted of air, and a discharge of high-potential electrici- 
ty is passed between these polos, a continuous violet tuft 
of light connects them, the form of which vatics with the 
degree of exhaustion - Ephippial egg. See ephippial - 
Mohr’S egg, till* hczoar-stoiitj of the mohr, an antelope. 

Eoc’s egg. See me — To come in with five eggs!, 

to make a foolish remark or suggestion 

Whiles another gyueth counsell to make peace wyth tlie 
Kynge of Arragone, . . . another ciunnnth m irmh liys 
r. eggs, and aduysefli to howke in the Kynge ot Castell. 

Sir T. More, Utopia, tr. by Jtohinson (ed 1 f*f> 1 ), sig. E, vi. 

To put all one’s eggs into one basket, to venture all 
one lias in one speculation or investment To take eggB 
for money, to allow ones self to he imposed upon : a 
saying which originated at a time when eggs were so plen- 
tiful as scarcely to have a money value. 

he on. ISlinc honest friend, 

Will you take eggs /or money' 

Mam. No, mj lord, 1 11 tight 

ShaL, W. T., i. 2 

O rogue, rogue, 1 shall have iga * for my moneg; 1 must 
hang myself. Jloirlcg, Match at Midnight. 

egg 1 (tig), v. t. [< egg', ?/.] 1. To upply eggs 

to; cover or mix with eggs, as cutlets, fish, 
broad, etc., in cooking. — 2. To pelt, with eggs. 
[U.S.] 

The abolition editor of the “ Newport (Ky ) News” was 
egged out of Alexandria, Campbell County, m that State, 
on Monday. Raltnnoie Sun, Aug 1, 1S:V, 

egg 2 v - t* r< MK. eggen, incito, urge on, 

instigate (in either good or bad sense), < led. 
eggja = Sw. egga, itpp-egga = Dan. i gge, op- 
egge, incite, egg, lit. ‘edge, 7 < Icel. egg = Sw. 
egg = Dan. egg = AS. eeg, K. edge: hoc edge, 
and edge, r., a doublet of egg-.] To incite 
or urge; encourage; instigate; provoke: now 
nearly always with on. 

Adam and Eue he eggede to don ille, 

(Jonsaildc Cuyne to cullim hu*» brother. 

Piers Plow nntn (C), ii. (11 


Some vpon no iust it: lawful grounds (being egged on hv 
ambition, unuic, and eouetise) are induced to follow t lit* 
arm ic. 1 1 aid apt' s Voyages, I f>. r »2. 


Thou shouldst he prancing of thy steed. 

To egg thy soldiers forward m tliy wars. 

(free nr, Alplionsus. iii 

egg-albumin (eg'al-luV'min), v. The albumin 
which occurs in the white of eggs. It is close- 
ly allied to serum-albumin, but differs in cer- 
tain physical properties. 

egg-animal (eg'an'i-mal), w. One of the Ovu- 
lar in. 


egg-apple (eg'ap'l), n. Same as egg-plant. 
®ggar, w. See egger*. 

egg-bag (eg 'bag), n. 1. The ovary.— 2. A bag 
used by conjurers, from which eggs seem to be 
taken though it is empty, 
egg-bald (eg'bald), a. Bald as ail egg; com- 
pletely bald. Tennyson. 


1853 

egg-basket (eg'bas^ket), n. An open wire bas- 
ket for use in boiling eggs, by means of which 
the eggs may all be taken up at once, and the 
water drained off of them, 
egg-beater (eg' better), u. An instrument, liav- 
lng a piece to be twirled by the hand, for use 
m whipping eggs. 

egg-bird (eg' herd), n. 1. A popular name of 
the sooty tern, Sterna ( llaltpktna ) fn/tgtnosa, 
whose eggs, like those of some other terns, 
have commercial value in tlie West Indies and 
southern United States. — 2. A name of sun- 
dry other sea-birds, as murres, guillemots, etc., 
which nest in largo communities, and whose 
eggs are of economic or commercial value, 
egg-blower (eg'blo'er), n. A blowpipe used 
by odlogists in emptying eggs of 1 heir contents 
by forcing in a stream of air or water with tlie 
breath through a hole in the shell made with 
the egg-drill. They mu of various st \ l os and hi/.rs, gen- 
erally < urvod or hooked at the Bimill end like a « licmi.-ds 
blowpipe, but ainallcr and finer at tin* point. 

egg-born (eg' born), a. Produced from an egg, 
as all animals an*; but specifically, hatched 
from the egg of an oviparous animal, 
egg-carrier (og'kar'Ver), v. A device for t rn im- 
porting eggs without injury. p f > a ho\ t»r name 

with pocket" oi pm tit ions oi t loth, wnc, catdhoaid, etc , 
for holding cm Ii a hh^Ic cm; ot poultry. (/>) In fish * at 
tare, an appmatns for i amine ma in water to he miIhc- 
(pientlv hatched 

egg-case (og'kiis), n. A natural casing or en- 
velop of some kinds of eggs, (a) The out hem or 
case in w hieh the eggs ol vai ions insect*, as t he coclu oaeh, 
an* contained win u laid (//) The silken case hi which 
many sjndeis inclose then eggs, an egg-pouch (« ) The 
< use in w hull the eggs ,,i f,hai ks and otln i elasinohraiiehs 
are contained ; a sca-hui row (</) The ovicupsiile ol vati- 
oiis inarnie eamivorous gastropods, espeeially ol the t.uii 
ilies Rueeinidtv, Mai icitltr, eh . See oi icu/tsiilc 

egg-cell (eg'sel), n. An ovum; an ovule; an 
egg itself, when it is in the cell stage*, or stale 
of a cell, as a nucleated mass of protoplasm, 
with or without a nucleolus, and with or with- 
out a cell-wall, but ordinarily possessing both. 
See ovum. 

egg-cleavage (eg'kle/'viij), u. Tlie segmenta- 
tion of the vit.ellus of an egg; cell-cleavage of 
an egg-cell ; the germination of an ovum, ovule, 
or egg from the* stage of a cytula to that of a. 
morula. It. JS mu* ot the cm lest pen c.-m*h of gc riiimut ion, 
in whnli the single mass ol the lornmtivi* y oik is divided 
into u ••resit numbi i ot otlm mashes or ••ells, by subse 
qiicut, (iittcrcntisitiou ot which the whole uody of the 
cn.hiyo is loinird Egg-el'*a\age piocccds in vuiioiis 
“ihy thins” oi i at n»8, ns 2 , 4, b, 111, ct« . Discoldal egg- 
Cloavage. See f//s<*<m7u( 

egg-cockle (eg'kok^l), //. An edible >x kle, 
Card non el a turn. 

egg-CUp (og'kup), «. A cup for use in eating 
soft-boiled eggs. In its oiiginul torm, it. ih made to 
hold a single egg upright while this is eaten oiitof the sin 11 
witii a spoon. Anothn foi in is double, with one end like 
the fonnei, and tlie rcvci.se end huger for eggH to b« 
broken into it. 

egg-dance (eg'dans), w. A dance by a single 
performer, who is required to execute n com- 
plicated figure, blindfolded, among a number 
of eggs, without, touching them. 

re parations in theiniddleof the load foi th o<gg-danec, 
so Hti tkingly described byUoetlic 

Ihmi , y i>ai I took, p 

egg-drill (eg'dril), v. An instrument for dri 1- 
ing or boring a small round hole, m the shell of 
a bird’s egg. tint'd by ooJogiMs. it , omusts of a lit- 
tle steel oi ’ion hm which mav J»c twirled in the tlngcis, 
having a Blimp pointed conical head joiudicm d to a mop- 
ing siirtncc 

egget, m. and «*. An obsohde form of edge. 
eggementt, n. See eggmeut. 
egg-ended (eg'en y ded), a. Terminated by 
ovoidal caps or ends. 

Sphetical sin Its, hiicIi as tin* ends of egg endut cylindi i- 
cal tioilcrs Raid t nr. Steam Engine, <i:t 

egger 1 (<‘g'el’)» ( gg 1 + -^* 1 . Also callcil 

eggler, where the / appears to be merely intru- 
sive.] One who makes a business of collecting 
eggs, as of birds or turtles. 
egger 2 (eg'er). n. [< egg 2 , r., 4- -cr 1 .] One 
who eggs, urges, or incites: us*iiilly with on. 
egger* 5 (eg'er), n. [Also written eggar; origin 
uncert.ain. | In eutom., a reddish-brown ninth 
of either of the genera bmoenmpu and Hr to- 
ga ster: as, tin* oak -egger. L. i/uereus ; tin* grass- 
egger, L- trijoln : the small egger , K. locust ns. 
egger-moth (eg'^r-mbth). n. Same as tggi 
eggery (eg'er-i), n. ; ])1. eggarics (-iz). [< eg a 1 

-h -erg.] A nest of eggs; a place where eggs 
are la’.d. [Rare.] 

egg-fish (eg'fish), n. One of many names ap- 
plied to gymnodont plectognafh fishes, from 
their shape when inflated. They are chiefly of 
the family Tetrodontidw. 


egg-shell 

egg-flip (cg'flip'), ft. A hot drink made of ale 
or beer with eggs, sugar, spice, and sometimes 
a little spirit, thoroughly beaten together. It 
is popularly called a yard of flannel f from its 
fleecy appearance. 

Tin* revolution itsolt w boni in tin* room of tlu* ('mi- 
nis (‘lull, amidst clouds id smoke and deep potations ot 
egg jbp. A i nett enth ( ’cut a / >/, \ All 1 DM. 

egg-forcepB (eg'for'sepK), sing, and pi. 1. 
An instrument used in fish-culture in handling 
or removing ova. Also called egg-tongs. — 2. 
A delicate spring-forceps used by Oblogists to 
pick out, pieces of the embryo or membrane 
from eggs prepared for the cabinet, 
egg-glass (eg'glas), n. 1 . A sand-glass running 
about three minutes, for timing tlie boiling of 
eggs. — 2. An egg-cup of glass, 
egg-glue (og'glii), n. A tough, viscid, gelatinous 
substance in which the eggs of some animals, 
as crustaceans, are enveloped, serving to at- 
tach them to tlie body ol the pan ut; obglcra. 
egg-hot (eg'hot ), h, A posset made of eggs, ale, 
sugar, and brandy. Land). 

egging (eg'ing), n. The act or art. of collect- 
ing eggs, ns for oblogical or commercial pur- 
poses; tin* business of u,n egger. 
egg-laying (eg'hVing), a. Oviparous; laying 
eggs to be hatched outside the body, 
eggler (eg'lcr), //. See cggnK 
egg-lighter (eg'li ' ter), n. Same as egg-tester. 
egg-membrane (eg' mem' bran), //. Tlie cell- 
wall of an ovum; the MlelJine membrane; in 
onutli ., t lie egg pod. 

eggmentt (eg'menl ), n. [MM. tggnuvnt; < egg 2 
+ -incut . J Incitement; instigation. 

'I liniirli wommiiiCH eager neat 
Miinkmd w»o loin, and itmimcd ny tndic. 

(’Iiaucri, Mmi ot l.nw ’h 'I'ivIc, 1 744. 

egg-nog (eg'nog'), n. A sweet , rich, and st imu- 
hiting cold drink made of eggs, milk, sugar, and 
spirits. ’Hit* yolk-i ot tin* < mjs mv tlioioujilily mixed 
w it Ii tin* miv m (.i tidilcspooutiil toi i mil c^y), nml half a 
pint ot spuds i" mld< d lot c.icli do/cn ot c^ns I .natly , 
halt a pi iii ol milk lot c.u li c-u is staled ai. Tin* whiten 
ol tin* cjjj’i, an lint d 1o make .i Hot Ii 
egg-pie (eg'pU ), n. A pie made of eggs, llalh- 
u ell. 

egg-plant (eg'jilant ), n. The brinjnl or auber- 
gine, Rttlaninn M< longena, cultivated for its 
large oblong or 
ovate fruit, 

which is of a 
dark-purple col- 
or, or sometimes 
w bite or yellow. 

Tlie fruit is high- 
ly esteemed as a, 
vegetable. Also 
called cgg-appU , 
mail-apple. 

egg-pod ug'- 

pod ). ii. A pod 
or ease envelop- 
ing and emit am 
ing an egg or 
eggs; specifical- 
ly, in oniiflt ., 1 Ik* 
membra, ha putniiiinih, the tough membrane 
which lines t lie shell of a bird’s egg. S copu- 
la men. 

egg-pop (eg' pop'), v. A kind of egg-nog. [New 

Li w is temporarily ••octonded with flw sfromre? faMci 
natioiiK ol ct /;/ pop l jt i et It , tin s i« 1 • ')iaw*l j». .Ml. 

No more egg /m/>, iiimk w itti ctqrs that would have been 
lljditimr cih kh, to iinlpf l»\ tl>< juivki.h it\ tin Iu ictupc c on 
tmiamillicirjolkhdt \clop< d n It’ Hotnus l,"savh,p 14(’» 

egg-pOUCh (eg']»ouch), n. A sac of silk or other 
material in which ci‘i ,1, *»n spiders and insects 
carry their eggs; the oot lieca. 
eggB-and-bacon (egz'and-bsi'kn I, it. f So called 
from the Iwo shades <>f jellow in the tlowers. j 

1. The bird’s loot trefoil, Lotus eornindofus . — 

2. The toad-llax, Annina vulgaris. 
eggs-and-collops (egz'and-kol'ops), n. Name 

as eggs-i m d hit mu, ‘J. 

egg-sauce fcg'sas t. u. Sauce prepared with 
eggs, usoil with boiled fish, fowls, etc. 
egg-shaped (eg'sbapt), //. Oimd; having the 
figure oj a solid whose eross-seel ion any where 
j*. circular, and w hose long sect ion is oval ( deep- 
er neat one end lhan near the other). An egg. 
,/„i/,nt cgv o 1« < luil' :i 1 1 \ di-t mcn^lu d in ooluj.'> ftoin an 
i Ih /it teal ngiiha'in. ot Miihs/thei ten/ « 

egg-shell (eg'she!), n. ’I he sltell or outside 
covering of an egg; ehieflv stiid of tin* hard, 
brittle, calcareous covering of birds’ eggs. Tlda 
Blicll ioiihi4n moMlv of (art’onutt of lain orcliaik, drpon* 



egg-shell 

ited upon and in among the libers of the egg-pod or puta- 
raen. It is a secretion of a particular calcific tract of the 
oviduct near the cud of that tube. It may be nearly cob 
orless and of such crystalline purity and translucency that 
the contents of the f » call egg show a pinkish blush through 
it, or very heavy, opaque, flaky white ; whole-colored of 
various tones, as green, blue, drab, oclirey, etc. ; or par- 
ty-colored in many shades of reds, browns etc., in endless 
variety of patterns. Besides the evident diversity of char- 
acter in thickness, roughness, etc,, the shell has many 
variations in microscopic texture, depending upon details 
of the deposition of the particles of lime in the pod. The 
shell of an ostrich's egg is so thick and hard that it may se- 
riously wound a man if the egg expliales, as it sometimes 
does when addled, in cousequence of the compression of 
the guses generated in decomposition.— Egg-shell china, 
egg-shell porcelain, porcelain of extreme thinness and 
translucency. It was made originally in China, and is 
now produced also in European factories, where the pro- 
cess consists in tilling a mold of piaster of Paris with the 
material called harhotine, of which a thin film at once ad- 
heres to tho mold from the absorption of its moisture by 
the gypsum. The liquid barbotiue being then thrown out* 
and the mold put into the kiln, the film remaining in it is 
baked, and can then be removed from the mold. 
egg-sUce (eg'slis), n. A kitchen utensil for re- 
moving omelets or fried eggs from a pan. 
egg-spoon (eg 'spoil), n. A small spoon for eat- 
mg eggs from the shell. 

egg-syringO (og'sir // inj), n. A small, light 
metal syringe for forcing a stream of water 
into an egg to empty it, or to wash the inside 
of the shell, for oological purposes. The best are 
made with a ring In the end of the piston large enough to 
insert the thumb, so that they can be worked with one 
hand while the other holds the egg. The nozlc is line, 
and muy he variously curved, 
egg-tester (og'tbH^Wu*), «. A device for exam- 
ining eggs by transmitted light to test their ago 
and condition or the advancement of an embry- 
onic chick. It may be in the form of a dark luutern with 
an opening through which the egg In viewed, or of a box with 
perforated lid carrying the eggs, and a reflector below for 
throwing the light through tlu-in, or in tho much simpler 
and more practical form of a conical tube, the egg being 
hold toward the light against the orifice at the larger end 
and observed b\ means of an eye-hole in the smuller end. 
Also egg-light &r. 

Ggg-timer {og'tl^mGr), n. A sand-glass used 
for determining the time in boiling eggs. 
egg-tongS (eg'tdngz), n. sing, and pi. Same as 
egg -forceps, 1. 

egg-tOOth (eg'toth), w. A hard point or process 
on the beak or snout of the embryo of an ovip- 
arous animal, as a bird or reptile, by means of 
which the rupture or breakage of the egg-shell 
may bo facilitated. 

The embryos |<>f serpents] are provided with an egg* 
tooth, a special development like that of the chick. 

Stand. Nat. Hist., III. 862. 

egg-trot (og'trot), n. In the mandge , a cautious 
jog-trot pace, like that of a housewife riding to 
markot with eggs in her panniers. Also called 
eggwife-trot. 

egg-tube (eg' tub), v. In zoiil. , a tubular organ 
in which ova are developed, or through which 
they are conveyed to or toward the exterior of 
tho body ; an oviduct. 

The nvaricR fin Lepidopfera] consist on either side of four 
very lung many-chumbered egg-tubes, which contain a great 
quantity of eggs. Claus, Zoology (trails.), p. 581. 

egg-urchin (eg' (Whin), w. A globular sea-ur- 
chin; one of the echini proper, or regular sea- 
urchins, as distinguished from the flat, ones 
known as cake-urcliins, or the cordate ones 
called heart-urchins. 

eggWlfe (eg'wlf), v. A woman who sells eggs. 

-Eggwlfe-trot. Hume as egg-trot. 
eghet, «. An obsolete variant of eye. Chaucer. 
egidos. n. pi. | Kp.] See eiido. 
egilopic, egilopical, etc. See mgilopie, etc. 
egis, w. See tvgis. 

eglandular (e-glan'du-ljir), a. [< L. c- priv. + 
t jlandula , gland: see glandular.'] In hiol., hav- 
ing no glands. 

eglandulose, eglapdulous (e-glan'du-los, -lus), 
a. [< L. r- pnv. + glandula, gland: see glan- 
dulose.] Same as eglandular. 
eglantine (eg'lan-tin or -tin), n. [Early mod. 
E also cglcntinc; first in the 16th century, < F. 
eglantine,* aiglantine, now eglantine (= Pr. aig- 
lentina), eglantine (ef. OF. aiglantin , adj., per- 
taining to the eglantine); with suffix -ine (E. 
-we, L. -in us, fern, -ina), < OF. aighint, aigloit , 
aglent = Pr. aguilen, sweetbrier, hip-tree, < 
h. *aeulentus , an assumed form, lit. prickly, 
thorny, < acnlcns, a sting, prickle, thorn, < acus, 
a point, needle : see amicus, ami cf. aglet.] 1. 
The sweetbrier, ltosa rubiginosa. It flowers in 
June and July and grows* in dry, bushy places. 

When the lilly leafe, and the eglantine. 

Doth bud and spring with a merry cheere. 

The Noble Fisherman (Child's Ballads, V. 829). 

Sweet 1 b the eglantine , but pricketh nerc. 

Spenser, Sonnets, xxvi. 
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The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Outsweeten’d not thy breath. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

2. The wild rose or dogrose, Rosa canina. 

Eglantine , cynorrodos. Levine , Manip. Vocab. (1570). 
To hear the lark begin his flight, . . . 

And at my window bid good morrow 
Through the sweet-briar or the vine 
Or the twisted eglantine. 

Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 48. 

Eglantine has sometimes been erroneously taken for the 
honeysuckle, and it seems more than probable that Milton 
so understood it, by his calling it “ twisted." If not, he 
must have meant the wildrose. Nares . 

eglenteref, n. [ME., also cglentier (the form 
egletere in Tennyson being a spurious mod. 
archaism) ; = MI), cghelcntier , < OF. eglentier , 
eglenter , aiglanticr, aglantier , esglantier (cf. Pr. 
mguHancier ), the eglantine, prop, the bush or 
tree as distinguished from the flower; with 
suffix -ier (E. -er 2 , L. -arius), < aiglant, aiglent, 
aglant, the eglantine: see eglantine.] The 
sweetbrier; eglantine. 

He was lad into a gardin of Cayphas, and there he was 
cround with eglentier. Mandcville , Travels, p. 14. 

The woodbine and egletere 
Drip sweeter dews than traitor’s tear. 

Tennyson, A Dirge. 

eglentinet, n. An obsolete spelling of eglan- 
tine. Minshcu. 

eglomeratet (e-glom'6r-at), v. t . ; prot. and pp. 
eg l om era ted, ppr. eglomerating. [< L. e, out, + 
glomeratus, pp. of glomerate, wind up into a 
ball : see glomerate.] To unwind, as a thread 
from a ball. Coles, 1717. 

egma (eg'mji), n. A humorous corruption of 
enigma. 

Ann. Home enigma, some riddle: come, thy l’envoy ; 
begin. 

Cost. No egma, no riddle, no l’envoy. 

Shak., L. L. L., iii. 1. 

ego (e'go), n. [< L. ego = Gr. eyA = AS. ic, E. 
7; see J 2 .] The “I”; that which feels, acts, 
and thinks; any person’s “self,” considered as 
essentially the same in all persons. This use of 
the word was introduced by Descartes, and has 
long been current in general literature. 

Tho ego, as the subject of thought ami knowledge, is now 
commonly styled by philosophers simply the subject, and 
subjective is a familiar expression for what pertains to the 
mind or thinking power. In contrast and correlation to 
these, the terms object and objective are now in use to 
denote tho non-ego, its affections and properties, and, in 
general, the really existent as opposed to the ideally 
known. flirW’. Hamilton. 

For the ego without the non-ego is impossible in faet ami 
meaningless in thought, and the abstraction of the ego 
from the bodily organisation and the intuition of itself by 
itself as a mm-bodily entity is an artificial and deceptive 
process. Maudsley , Body and Will, p. 55. 

Absolute ego. See absolute .— The empirical ego, the 
self as the object of itself ; what “ 1 ’’ am conscious of as 
“ myself."— The pure egO, the self regarded abstractly 
ns the mere thinking subject, apart from every object of 
thought, even itself. 

ego-altruistic (e'go-al-trii-is'tik), a. Relating 
or pertaining to one’s self and to others. See 
the extract. 

From the egotistic sentiments we pass now to the ego- 
altruistic sentiments. By this name 1 mean sentiments 
which, while implying self-gratification, also imply grati- 
fication in others ; the representation of this gratification 
in others being a Bouree of pleasure not intrinsically, but 
because of ulterior benettts to self which experience asso- 
ciates with it. II. Spencer, Prill, of Psychol., § 519. 

egohood (e'go-liud), n. [< ego 4* -hood.] In- 
dividuality ; personality. Brit. Quarterly Rev. 

egoical (e-go'i-kal), a. [< ego + - ic-al .] Per- 
taining to egoism. Hare. [Rare.] 

egoism ( e 'go-i am), n. [= I). G . egoismus = Dan . 
egoisme = Bw. egoism = F. egotsme = Sp. Pg. It. 
egoismo ; as ego + -ism.] 1. Tho habit of valu- 
ing everything only in reference to one’s per- 
sonal interest; pure selfishness or exclusive 
reference to self as an element of character. 

The Ideal, the True and Noble that was in them having 
faded out, and nothing now remaining but naked egoism, 
vulturous greediness, they cannot live. Carlyle. 

2. In ethics, the doing or seeking of that which 
affords pleasure or advantage to one’s self, in 
distinction to that which affords pleasure or 
advantage to others: opposed to altruism. In 
this sense the terra does not necessarily imply 
anything reprehensible, and is not synonymous 
with egotism. 

Egoism is the feeling which demands for self an increase 
of enjoyment and diminution of discomfort. Altruism is 
that which demands these results for others. 

//. F. Ward, Dynani. Sociol., I. 14. 

Egoism comprises the sum of inclinations that aim at 
purely personal gratification, each of these inclinations 
having its particular gratification ; and the further we go 
hack in civilisation, tne greater is the predominance which 
these egoistic impulses have. 

Maudslsy, Body and Will, p. 164. 
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8. In metaph the opinion that no matter ex- 
ists and omy one mind, that of the individual 
holding the opinion. The term is also applied (by 
critics) to forms of subjective idealism supposed logically 
to result in such an opinion. See solipsism, -SyiL. 1. 
Pride, Egotism, etc. See egotism. 

egoist (e'go-ist), n. [== D. G. Dan. Sw. egoist 
= F. egotste = 8p. Pg. It. egoista; as ego + 4s t.] 

I. One who is characterized by egoism; a sel- 
fish or self-centered person. — 2. In metaph 
one holding the doctrine of egoism. 

egoistic, egoistical (e-go-is'tik, -ti-kal), a. [< 
egoist + 4c, 4cal.] 1 . Characterized by the vice 
of egoism ; absorbed in self. — 2. In ethics f per- 
taining or relating to one’s self, and not to 
others ; relating to the promotion of one’s own 
well-being, or the gratification of one’s own 
desires ; characterized by egoism : opposed to 
altruistic. 

Tho adequately egoistic individual retains those powers 
which make altruistic activities possible. 

II. Spencer, Data of Ethics, 6 72. 

3. In metaph ., involving the doctrine that no- 
thing exists but the ego. 

The egoistical idealism of Fichte is less exposed to criti- 
cism than the theological idealism of Berkeley. 

Sir W\ Hamilton. 

Egoistical Object, a modo of consciousness regarded as 
an object.— Egoistical representationism, the doc- 
trine that the external world is known to us by means of 
representative ideas, and that these are modifications of 
consciousness. 

egoistically (6-go-is'ti-kal-i), adv. In an egois- 
tic manner ; as regards one’s self. 

Each profits egoistically from the growth of an altru- 
ism which leads each to aid in preventing or diminishing 
others’ violence. H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 77. 

egoity (e-go'i-ti), n. [< ego + 4ty.] The es- 
sential element of the ego or self ; egohood. 

This innocent imposture, which I have all along taken 
care to carry on, as it then was of some use, lias since 
been of regular service to me, and, by being mentioned in 
one of niy papers, effectually recovered my egoity out of 
the bands of some gentlemen who endeavoured to correct 
it for me. Swift, On Harrison’s Tatler, No. 28. 

If you would permit me to use a school term, I would 
say the egoity remains : tlmt is, that by which 1 am the 
same I was. W. Wollaston , Religion of Nature, ix. §8. 

The non-ego out of which we nrise must somehow have 
an egoity in it as cause of finite egos. 

A liter. Jour. Psychol., 1. 546. 

egoize (e'go-iz), v. i. ; prot. and pp. egoized, ppr. 
egoizing. *[< ego + -ize.] To give excessive 
attention or consideration to one’s self, or to 
what relates to one’s self ; be absorbed in self. 
[Rare.] 

egophonic, egophony. See tvgophonic, agoph - 
ony. 

egotheism (e'go-the-izm), n. [< Gr. ey&, = E. 

J, -I- (hoc, God, + E. -ism.] The deification of 
self; the substitution of self for the Deity; 
also, the opinion that the individual self is es- 
sentially divine. 

egotism (6'go-tizm or og'o-tizm), ft. [< ego + 
i (see egotist) + -ism.] l.’Tho practice of put- 
ting forward or dwelling upon one’s self ; the 
habit of talking or writing too much about one’s 
self. 

Adieu to egotism ; I am sick to death at the very name 
of self. Shelley, in Dowden, I. 101. 

It is idle to criticise the egotism of autobiographies, 
however pervading and intense. 

W. H. Greg, Mine.. Essays, 1st ser., p. 177. 

Hence — 2. An excessive esteem or considera- 
tion for one’s self, leading one to judge of 
everything by its relation to one’s own inter- 
ests or importance. 

The most violent egotism which I have met with ... is 
that of Cardinal Wolscy, “Ego et rex mens, I and my 
King." Spectator, No. 562. 

There can be no doubt that this remarkable man owed 
the vast influence which he exercised over his contempo- 
raries at least as much to bis gloomy egotism as to the 
real power of his poetry. Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 

Selfishness is only active egotism. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 364. 
=Syn. Pride , Egotism, Vanity { Conceit , Self-conceit, Self- 
consciousness. Pride and egotism imply a certain indif- 
ference to the opinions of others concerning one’s self. 
Pride is a self-contained satisfaction with the excellence 
of what one is or has, despising what others are or think. 
Vanity is just the opposite ; it is the love of being even 
fulsomely admired. Pride rests often upon higher or in- 
trinsic things: as,^ pride of family, place, or power ; intel- 
lectual or spiritual pride. Vanity rests often upon lower 
and external things, as beauty, figure, dress, ornaments ; 
but the essential difference is in the question of depen- 
dence upon others. Over the same things one person might 
have pnde and another vanity. One may be too proud to 
be vain. Conceit , or self-conceit, is an overestimate of 
one’s own abilities or accomplishments ; it is too much an 
elevation of the real self to rest upon wealth, dress, or other 
external things. Egotism is a strong and obtrusive con- 
fidence in one’s self, shown primarily in conversation, not 
only by frequent references to self, but by monopolizing 
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attention, ignoring the opinions of others, etc. It differs 
irXm conceit chiefly in Its selfishness and unconsciousness 
ifits appearance in the eyes of others. Conceit becomes 
,Lti*?n Twhen it is selfish enough to disparage others for 

own comparative elevation. Self-conscwusness is often 
rmifounded with egotism, conceit, or vanity, but it may 
he only an embarrassing sense of one's own personality, 
nn inability to refrain from thinking liow one appears to 
others ; it therefore often makes one shrink out of notice. 

Vanity makes men ridiculous, pride odious. Steele. 

Pride indeed, pervaded the whole man, was written in 
the harsh, rigid lines of his face, was marked by the way 
,11 which lie stood, and, above all, in which he bowed. 

Macaulay, William Pitt. 

TIis excessive egotism, which filled all objects with him- 
self. Hazlitt. 

We never could very clearly understand how it is that 
eqotis»t, so unpopular in conversation, should be bo popu- 
lar in writing. Macaulay, Moore s Byron. 

These sparks with awkward vanity display 
What the line gentleman wore yesterday. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 329. 

Conceit may puff a man up, but never prop him up. 

liuskin , True and Beautiful. 

They that have tho least reason have the most self -con - 
cr it. Whichcotc. 

Something which befalls you may seem a great misfor- 
tune; -you . . . begin to think that it is a chastisement, 
,,r a warning. . . . But give up this egotistic indulgence of 
your fancy; examine a little what misfortunes, greater 
a thousand fold, are happening, every second, to twenty 
times worthier persons; and your self-consciousness will 
change into pity and humility. 

Husk in, Ethics of the Dust, v. 

egotist (e 'go-list or eg'o-tist), n. [< ego 4- t 
(inserted to avoid hiatus, or after tho analogy 
of dramatist , epigrammatist , etc.) + -ist. Of. 
egoist , egoism , etc.] One who is characterized 
by egotism, in either sense of that word. 

We arc* all egotists in sickness and debility. 

0. TV. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 2s. 

egotistic, egotistical (e-go- or eg-o-tis'tik, e-go- 
or eg-o-tiw 7 ti-kal ), a . Pertaining to or of the 
nat ure' of egotism ; characterized by egotism: 
as, an egotistic remark ; an egotistic person. 

It would, indeed, be scarcely safe to draw any decided 
inferences as to the character of a writer from passages 
directly egotistical. Macaulay. 

-Syn. Conceited, vain, self-important, opinionated, as- 
suming Hee egotism. 

egotistically (e-go- or eg-o-tis'ti-kal-i), adv. In 
an egotistical maimer. 

egotize (e'go-tiz or eg'o-tlz), v. i. ; prot. and 
pp. egotized, ppr. ego tiding. [< ego + t (see ego- 
tist) 4- -ice.] To talk or write much of one’s 
self ; exhibit egotism. [Karo.] 

T egotize in my letters to thee, not because I arn of much 
importance to myself, but because to thee lmtli ego and 
all that ego does are Interesting. 

Cowprr, To Lady llesketh. 

In these humble essaykinst have taken leave to egotize. 

Thackeray, A Hundred Years lienee. 

egranulose (e-gran'u-los), a. [< L. e - priv. 4- 
granulose.] In hot.’, not granulose ; without 
granulations. 

egret (e'gr), w. Same as eager 2 . 

©greet, prep. plir. as adv. A Middle English 
form of agree. 

Them* the einperour was egree, and enkerly fraynes 

The answere of Arthure. 

Mortc Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. f,07. 

egre-flnt, W. See eagle-fin. 
egregious (e-gre'jus), a. [< L. egregivs , distin- 
guished, surpassing, eminent, excellent, < e, 
ex, out, 4- grex ( greg -), flock: see gregarious .] 
Above the common;' beyond what is usual; ex- 
traordinary. (at) In a good sense, distinguished ; re- 
markable. 

Erictho 

’Bovo thunder sits: to thee, egregious soule, 

Let all flesh bend. Marston, Sophonisba, iv. 1. 

He might be able to adorn this present age, and furnish 
history with the records of egregious exploits, both of art 
and valour. Dr. //. More, Antidote* against Atheism. 

This essay IPopc’B “Essay on Man ”| affords an egregious 
instance of the predominance of genius, the dazzling splen- 
dour of imagery, and the seductive powers of eloquence. 

Johnson , Pope. 

(l> \ Kow, more commonly in a had or condemnatory sense, 
extreme; enormous. 

These last times, ... for insolency, pride, and egregious 
' «»ntempt of all good order, are the worst. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., iv. 
t Ah me, most credulous fool, 

Earepmis murderer, thief, auy thing 

That s due to all the villains past, in being, 

lo come! " Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 

I’eople that want Bense do always in an egregious man- 
ner want modesty. Steele, Tatter, No. 47. 

' ?. u have made, too, some egregious mistakes about 
ihlk pointed out to me „by one of the first lawyers 

n the King s Bench. Sydney Smith, To Francis Jeffrey. 
,~^yn. (6). Huge, monstrous, astonishing, surprising, 
exceptional, uncommon, unprecedented. 
®greglotlsly (e-grg'ius-li), adv . In an egregious 
manner. 
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Mako the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 

ror making him egre.giously an ass. 

Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 

What can be more egregiously absurd, than to dissent in 
our opinion, aud discord in our choice, from infinite wis- 
dom < Barrow , Works, I. xviii. 

egregiousness (q-gro'jus-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being egregious, 
egremoinet, n. All obsolete variant of agri- 
mony. Chaucer . 

egress (o'gres, formerly q-gres'), h. [= Pg. It. 
egresso , < L. egress us, a going out, < egressus, 
pp. of egredi , go out, < c, out, 4* gradi , go : see 
grade. Cf. ingress, progress, regress.] 1. The 
act of going or issuing out ; a going or passing 
out ; departure, especially from an inclosed or 
confined place. 

Their [bishops’] lips, os doors, arc not to be opened but 
for egress of instruction and sound knowledge. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 24. 

Oates of burning adamant, 

Burr’d over us, prohibit all egress. 

Milton , 1*. L., ii. 437. 

2. Provision for passing out; a means or place 
of exit. 

The egress, on this side, is under a great stone archway, 
thrown out. from the palace and surmounted with the 
family arms. II. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 162. 

3. In astron., the passing of a star, planet, or 
satellite (except tho moon) out from behind 
or before the disk of the sun, the moon, or a 
planet. 

egress (q-gres'), v. i. [< E. egressus, pp. of egredi, 

f o out: see egress, n. Cf. aggress, progress.] 
'o go out ; depart ; leave. [Rare.] 
egression (q-grosli'qn), n. [== Sp. (obs.) rgre- 
sion, < L. cgrcssw(n-), < egressus, pp. of egredi, 
go out: see egress.] Tlio aet of going out, 
especially from an inclosed or confined place ; 
departure ; outward passage ; egress. [Itare.] 
I nig. So thou niayst have a triumphal egression. 

Pug. In a cart, to bo hanged ! 

II. Jon son , Devil is an Ass, v. 4. 
The wise and good men of the world, . . . especially in 
the days and periods of their joy and festival egressions , 
chose to throw some ashes into their dial ices. 

Jer. Taylor , Holy Dying, ii. 1. 

egressor (q-gros'or), n. One who goes out. 
egret (e'grot), n. [Also, in some se nses, aigret , 
aigrette, formerly egrett, egrette, < egret ; < F. ai- 
grette, a sort of heron, a tuft of feathers, a tuft, 
a cluster (of diamonds, etc.), the down of seeds, 
etc., dim. of OF. *aigrc, *aigron, mod. F. dial. 
egi on, found in OF. only witliioss of the guttural, 
ft iron, mod. F. heron, a heron, whence E. heron: 
see heron.] 1. A name common to tho. o spe- 
cies of herons which have long, loose-webbed 
plumes, forming tufts on the head and nock, 
or a flowing train from the back. 

In the famous feast of Archbishop Nevill, wo find unless 
than a thousand asterides, egrets or 'egritte.s, as it is differ- 
ently spelt. Pennant, Brit. Zoology. 

2. A heron’s plume. 

Their head tyres of flowers, mix’d with silver, and gold, 
with Homo sprigs of cog rets among. 

Jl. Jonson, Masques, Chloridia 

3. A topknot, plume, or bunch of long feathers 
upon the head of a bird ; a plumicorn : as, the 
egrets of an owl. — 4. Same as aigret, 2 . — 5. In 
hot., the flying, feathery, or hairy down of seed'., 
as the down of the thistle. — 6 . A monkey, Ma- 
caws eifitomolgus, an East Indian species com- 
monly seen in confinement. Great white egret, 
the white boron of Europe ( lleroilias alba), or of America 
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with an egret on the head, and a recurved dorsal train. 
—Reddish egrets, dichrolc egrets, herons of the gen- 
era Hydranassa, Hichromaiinssa , Demiegretta , etc., with 
variegated (sometimes white) plumage, and long dorsal 
train. 

egrettt, egrettet, n. 800 egret. 

egrimonylf, n. An obsolete form of agrimony. 

Egrimony bread is very pleasant. R. Sharrock, 1668. 

egrimony 2 t (eg'ri-mo-ni), n. [< L. wgrimonia, 
sorrow, anxiety, < auger, sick, troubled, sorrow- 
ful.] Sickness of tho mind ; sadness; sorrow. 
Cocker am. 

egriot (e'gri-ot), n . [Formerly also agriot, < OF. 
agriote , ‘ ‘ agriotte, the ordinary sharp or tart 
cherry, which we also call vb/rto /-cherry ” (Cot- 
grave), mod. F. griotte, prob. ult. < Or. *aypi- 
C)tt)c (?) for a) p<otj/c, wild, hyptoq, wild, < ay par, 
field: see Agrostis, etc.] A kind of sour cherry. 

egritudet (e'gri- or rg'ri-tud), n. [= It. egri - 
tiuiinc, < L. wgritudo , < auger, sick, troubled, sor- 
rowful.] Mental trouble; sorrow; distress; 
more rarely, bodily sickness. 

I do not intendo to write to tno cure of egritudes or 
syckenesses confyrmcd. 

Sir T. Elyut, Castle of Health, iv. 
Now, now we symbolize in egntvde, 

And siinpathize in Cupids malady. 

Cyprian Academy (1647), p. 34. 

egualmente (fi-gwUl-meii'te), a dr. [It., equal- 
ly, evenly, < eguale, < L. aujualis, equal.] In 
music, evenly: a direction in playing. 

eguis£ (e-gvve-za / ), a. In her., same as aiguist. 

Egyptian (q-jip'shtui), a. and n. [Early mod. 
E. also Egiptian, JCgypeieii, Egipeien (also by 
aplieresis Gi prim, (iipseu, etc., whence mod. 
(iipsij, q. v, ); < OF. Egyptien , F. Egyptian = 
Sp. Egipeiauo , < ij. /Egypt! ns, < Or. kiyvirrioq, 
Egyptian, < Atywrrof (ti.* jEgyptus), m., Egypt, 
fern., the Nil(‘. The name doc*s not am>oar to 
be of Egyptian or Semitic origin.] I, a. 1. 
Pertaining to Egyjit, a country in the north- 
eastern part of Africa, in tho valley and delta 
of the Nile. — 2f. Gipsy. See II., 2. - Egyptian 
architecture, the architecture of ancient Egypt, which, 
among its peculiar monuments, exhibits pyramids, rock- 
out, temples and tombs, aud gigantic monolithic obelisks. 
The characteristic features of the style are solidity and 
the majesty attending colossal size. Among its peculiar- 
ities are: (a) The gradual eouvi rging or stoning inward 
of most of its exterior wali-sni faces. This in especially 
noticeable in the pylons or monumental gateways stunn- 
ing singly or in series before its temples, (b) Roofs and 




American Great While Egret (Heredias eeretta). 


(HerodiaseyrcttaXZUietQT more in length, entirely white, 
with a magnificent train of long, decomposed, fastigiate 
plumes drooping far lwyond the tail. -Little White 
egret, the small white heron of Europe ( Garzetta nivea), 
or of America (Garzetta candidissima ), about 2 feet long, 
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Portico of the 'I cmplt ol J'llfou, Ptolemntr period 

covered ways, flat, and composed of immense blocks of 
stone, reaching from one wall or stone epistyle beam to 
another, the arch, although in all its forms of frequent 
use in dtums anil similar works, not being employed in 
architecture above giound, which holds consistently to 
the system of lintel-construction, (e) ( 'olnnius, limn crons, 
dose, and massive, without buses, or with broad, flat, low 
liases, and exhibiting great variety in their capitals, from 
a simple sounre blor h to a wide spiralling bell, elaborately 
carved with palm-leaves or ofh< .* terms suggested by vege- 
tat ion, especially in some adaptation of the lotus plant, 
bud, or flower, (d) The employment of a large concave 
molding to crown the cntahlut lire, decorated with vertical 
flutingK or leaves, (e) Walls and columns decorated with 
a profusion of sculptures in incised outline, often of ad- 
mirable precision (see earn riltcro), or in low relief, rep- 
resenting divinities, men, and animals, with innumerable 
hieroglyphics, biilliant and true, though simple, coloring 
being Hiiperaddcd. A remarkable feature of Egyptian 
architect me is the grandeur of its mechanical operations, 
as in cutting, polishing, sculpturing, and transporting 
enormous blocks of limestone and of granite, ami in its 
stupendous excavations in the solid lock. ’I ho prototype 
of the Greek Doric order is to be sought in such Egyptian 
columnar structures as the grotto-favadesof Beni-Hassan ; 
and from tin* Egyptian lotus carvings ami decoration were 
developed many characteristic Assyrian decorative mo- 
tives, as well as the Ionic capital and the gruceful authe- 
rnion-mokiing of Greece. Hoe mast aha , obelisk, ]*ylon, 
pyramid . syrinx, 2, etc.— Egyptian art, the architecture, 
sculpture, and painting of ancient Egypt, one of the most 
Important of the great artistic developments of the world. 
(See Egyptian architecture, above.) The earliest known 
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Egyptian sculptures, not less than 0,000 years old, exhibit 
great technical skill, approach nature with remarkable 
ease and certainty, and far surpass in naturalness tho 
more conventional works which succeeded them. Yet 
the best Egyptian works of all times possess striking in- 
dividuality as well as refinement, a very large proportion 



l/tfyptinn Sculpture 1 . 

General Kuliotcp (Kalmtmu! .»wl Ins Wifi-, Princess Nefcrt (Nofrit), 
period of the first J hcUiu empire . 


of the vast number of portrait statues ami reliefs being 
evidently likenesses, and the physical diflerences of class, 
station, and employment, as well as ethnological differ- 
ences In the countless historical scenes, being clearly ren- 
dered. With the advent of the Ptolemies, Greek influ- 
ences wen* brought to bear upon Egyptian art, which pro- 
gressively lost its good ((Utilities without acquiring those 
of the art of Greece and of Home. The great Sphinx of 
Ghlzch is the oldest us well us the largest work of sculp- 
ture known ; the colossi of Amenhotep (Amenhotpou) 111. 
at Thebes (one of them is the famous Mcninoti, so called) 
are about 62 feet high; those of the Itamesseum are of 
the same height; and that of Tunis is nearly (Jo feet high. 
Egyptian painting iH strictly illumination, as the colors 
are laid on flat, without shading or gradation, within a 
definite outline. The drawing is typically of great beauty, 
the outlines being firm, accurate, and graceful. In gem- 
cutting and Jewelry, in enamel, in terra-cotta and glass, 
in the carving of wood and ivory, in metal -working, and 
in the industrial arts generally, Egyptian artists and arti- 
sans displayed great taste and skill, and were enabled by 
the diffusion of material prosperity to devise and perfect 
their products in endless diversity. — Egyptian bean. Hee 
6uani.— Egyptian black ware, a name given by Wedg- 
wood to one of his varieties of flue earthenware : same as 
bandit wars(which see, u mler basalt). — Egyptian blue. Hee 
bin*. -Egyptian chlorosis. See ehiorosis.— Egyptian 
doth, same as mum my-cioth.-- Egyptian darkness, 
deep or total darkness: in allusion to the ninth plague of 
Egypt (Ex. x. 21 28). — Egyptian frog, a toad. Haiti- 
well. (Islo of Wight. 1 -Egyptian goose. Sec goose- 
Egyptian herring. See her mia.— Egyptian lotus. See 
lotus. — Egyptian pebble, a species or agate or jasper. — 
Egyptian pebbleware. See pebble ware..— Egyptian 
porcelain, the name given to a ceramic waro of a blue or 

S rconish color, made m the form of small mummy -shaped 
gurus, and, more rarely, of figures of divinities, and cups, 
goblets, ami the like, found in undent. Egyptian tombs. 
The material seems to have been sand held together by a 
relatively small amount ot potters’ day ; this, when tired, 
turns to an opaque glass or enamel throughout its whole 
mass. Tho color is an ovid of copper, which is applied to 
the surface, and stains the waro very deeply.— Egyptian 
vulture. See vulture . — Egyptian ware, a variety of 
Wedgwood ware. 

n. *. i. A native of Egypt; a member of 
any of the different races constituting the per- 
manent population of Egypt; more specifically, 
a member or a. descendant of tho ancient. Egyp- 
tian race or races, supposed to be now repre- 
sented chiotly by the Copts and tho fellahs or 
peasantry, as distinguished from ilio Arabs and 
other later settlers. — 2f. A gipsy. 

George Faw and John nee Faw Egiptianis wareonvictit, 
dre. for the Hud drawing of Sarnie JJnrrown, Ac. and or- 
danit the saidis Egiptianis to pay the harbour for the 
leyching of the said Barroom*. A herd. Ret]. A. (lf>4S), V. 1(1. 

That handkordiief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give ; 

She was a charmer, and could almost read 
The thoughts of people. Shak., Othello, ill. 4. 

3. One of a class of wandering impostors, Welsh 
or English, who disguise themselves as gipsies 
and live' by telling fortunes, stealing, etc. 
Egyptict (e-jip'tik), a. [< Egypt 4- -ir. Of. D. 
(T. egyptisch = Dan. ivgyptisk = Sw. egyptisk.'] 
Egypt ian. 

Thou, whose gentle form and face 
Fill’d lately this Egypt ic glass. 

Middleton , Game at Chess, Hi. 2. 

Egyptize (e-jip'tiz), r. t. or t. ; pret. and pp. 
Egypt iz<d, ppr. Egyptizing . [< Egypt + -izr. ] 
To make or become Egyptian in character; 
give or assume an Egyptian appearance or 
quality. Also spelled Egyptise . [Rare.] 


The EgyptiHng Image of the god of Heliopolis. 

C. O. M Utter , Manual of Archteol. (trails.), § 240. 

Egyptologer (e-jip-tol'o-jer), n. Same as Egyp- 
tologist. 

The Aryan mind Is offended at seeing men of another 
continent clothed in such a very European garb ; it Is for 
Egyptologers to say whether the sculpture is correct. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 171. 


Egyptological (e-jip-to-loj'i-kal), a. Pertain- 
ing to Egyptology; devoted to the study of 
Egyptology : as, an Egyptological museum or 
work. 

Egyptologist (e-jip-tol'o-jist), n. [< Egyptol- 
ogy + -*»<.] One skilled or engaged in the 
study of the antiquities of Egypt, and particu- 
larly of the hieroglyphic inscriptions and docu- 
ments. Also Egyptologer. 

Egyptology (e-jip-tol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. Aiyvnrnr, 
Egypt, 4- -Tioyia, < It } eiv, speak : see -ology.] 
The science of Egyptian antiquities. 


Old Testament criticism has had new stores opened to It 
by unearthings on the cognate grounds of Egyptology and 
Assyriology. N. A. Rev., CXXVII. 167. 


eh (a or o), inter}. [A mere syllable ; sometimes 
spelled eigh; cf. ah, oil, cy , hey , hcifjh , etc.] 
An interrogative exclamation expressive of in- 
quiry, doubt, or slight surprise, 
ehidos, w. pi. Soo cjido. 

ehlite (a'lit), n. In mineral ., a mineral of the 
copper family, of a green color and pearly lus- 
ter. It is a hydrated phosphate of copper, and 
sometimes contains vanadium. 

Ehretia (e-ret/i-ji), n. [NL., named after G. D. 
i Ehretj a famous liotanical artist of the 18th 
century.] A genus of trees or shrubs, natural 
order lioraginacetv , containing about f>0 species, 
natives of the warmer regions of the old world. 
They arc of little importance, a few species having medi- 
cinal properties, or furnishing useful woods. 

eicosacolic, a. See ieosa colic. 

eicosasemic, a. See ieosa sonic. 

eident (I 'dent), a. Same as ithand. [Scotch.] 


And mind their labours wi’ an eydeut hand. 

Runts, Cottar’s Saturday Night. 


eider (i'dfcr), n. [= D. eider (-vogel) (= E. fowl) 
— G. ctder(-gans) (== E. goose), the eider, < 
lool. a'dhr ( a • pron. like E. i) = Sw. eider = Dan. 
eder(-fugl) (= E. fowl).] 1. Same as eider- 
duck. — 2. Same as eider-down. 

eider-down (i'd6r-doun), n. [< dder + down 3, 
after lcel. mlhar-dun = Sw. eiderdun = Dan. 
ederdun ; cf. G. eiderdunen, D. eiderdons , F. 
edredon.] Down or soft feathers of the eider- 
duck, such as the bird plucks from its breast 
to line tho nest or cover tho eggs. The com- 
mercial down is chiefly obtained fioin the common cider, 
and is used in the manufacture of many beautiful iubiics, 
as coverlets, robes, tippets, mutts, etc. It is one of the 
very poorest eonductors of heat, as well as an extremely 
light substance, thus preserving great warmth with very 
little weight. 

eider-duck (I'dGr-duk), n. A duck of tho sub- 
family Euligulhm and genus iSo materia; espe- 
cially, tho common Rom a ter i a mollissima , which 
inhabits both coasts of tho North Atlantic. 
It is much larger than the common duck, being about 
2 feet long, and has a peculiarly gibbous bill with a 
pair of frontal processes. The male is almost entirely 
black and white in large masses, with the head tinged 
with green ; the female is biown, variegated with grayer, 



Kidcr-duck ( Somaterta molhuima, var. tirrsseri). 


redder, and duskier shades in small patterns. The down 
with which these birds line their nests is copious, and is 
much valued for its extreme lightness, warmth, and elas- 
ticity. The birds are practically domesticated in some 
places. The American bird, a slightly different variety 
from the European, is known ns variety dresscri; it breeds 
abundantly in Labrador, Newfoundland, etc. The king 
eftter-duek is a very distinct species, Somateria( Erionetta) 
sjwctabilis, the gibbosity of the bill lx dug different in shape, 
and the head tinged with blue as well as green. The Pacific 
eider-duck is S. v- nigrum , having a black V-shaped mark 
on the chin, hut otherwise resembling tho common eider. 
The spectacled eider-duck. Soma ter in (Arctimetta) Jischcri, 
inhabits the northern Pacific ; its bill is not gibbous, and 


it has no frontal processes, the feathers reaching beyond 
the nostrils. 8 teller’s duck, Heniconetta stellen. is often 
called Steller's eider , and sometimes included In tne genus 
So materia. See Somateria. 

The eider-duck, which swartned on Fame island when 
St. Cuthbort went to lead a lonely life there, became a 
great favourito with the holy man, . . . and St. Cuthbert’s 
birds are they called to this day. 

Rock , Church of our Fathers, I. 270. 

eider-g 0086 (I'd&r-gos), n. Same as eider-duck. 
eider-yam (I'der-yarn), n. A soft woolen yarn 
made from the Hooves of merino sheen, sold in 
different colors for knitting and similar kinds 
of work. 

eidogr&ph (i'dii-graf), n. [Prop. *idograph, < 
Gr. tMof, form, shape, figure, lit. that which is 
seen, < ide'tv = L. videre , see (see idea), 4- 
ypttynv, write.] An instrument for copying 
designs, reduced or enlarged in any proportion 
within certain limits ; a form of pantograph, 
eidola. n. Plural of eidolon. 
eidolology (l-do-lol'o-ji), n. [Prop. * idolology , 
< Gr. rtnuXuv, image (see idol), 4- -Tuoyla, < M- 
yttv , speak: see -ologi/.] In philos., the theory 
of cognition ; tho explanation of the possibility 
of knowledge. 

eidolon (l-do'lon), v . ; pi. eidola (-la). [Also 
idolon (reg. L. form idolunt, whence E. idol, 
q.v.), < Gr. elduhte, an image, phantom, image 
of a god, an idol.] 1. A likeness; an image; 
a representation. — 2. A shade or specter; an 
apparition; hence, a confusing reflection or 
reflected image. 

Where an eidolon named Night 
Oil a black throne reigns upright. 

Foe, Droam-land. 

The eidolon of .lames Haddock appeared to a man named 
Taverner, that lie might interest himself in recovering a 
piece of land unjustly kept from the dead man s infant 
son. Lowell, Among my Hooks, 1st ser., p. 89. 

Tlie skill of the best constructors of microscopic: ob- 
jectives lias been of lute years successfully exerted in tho 
removal of the “residual errors” to which these eidola 
were due. W. R. Carpenter, Micros., §11. 

eidomusikon (I-do-mu'zi-kon), n. [Prop. (NL.) 
# idomusicon, < Ur. tiAag, form, 4* //ovo/Kog, be- 
longing to music.] Same as mdograph. 
eidoscope (i'do-skop), it. [Prop. * uloseopc , < Gr. 
e'uh(;, form, 4-’ oktnrtiv, view.] An instrument 
having two perforated disks of metal, which, 
revolving on their axes, produce an endless va- 
riety of geometrical figures. If colored glass 
disks are used, innumerable combinations of 
color are obtained. 

Eidotea, Eidothea, n. See ldotea. 
eidouranion (I-do-ra'ni-on), n. ; pi. eidourania 
(-a). [Prop. (NL.) * iduranium , < Gr. tldor, form, 
4- obpavug, the heavens.] A kind of orrery. 

A M r. Walker delivered hui e | in the Colosseum I in March, 
1S88, a seiics of astronomical lectures, chiefly memorable 
on account of tlicir being Illustrated by an elaborate ma- 
chine called the eidouranion, a large transparent orrery. 

First Year oj a Silken Reign, p. 214. 

eigh (a), inter). Another spoiling of eh and aye' 2 . 

Sonic Hiiako (saith slice) hath crept Into me quick, 

Jt giiawes my heart : all, help me, J am sick, 

Haue nice to bed : eigh me, a friezing-frymg, 

A burning cold torments me living-dying. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du HartuB's Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 

eighet, n. All obsolete form of eye 1 . Chaucer. 
eight 1 (at), a. and v. [= He. ducht , aught; < 
ME. eight, eiglitr, cihtc, elite, eahtc (North, aucht, 
aught, auht, anhte, able, etc.), < AH. eahta, rare- 
ly eh ta, ONorth. ah to, ah ta — OS. ahto = OFries. 
aehta , a elite = 1). adit ~ MLG. achte , adit, LG. 
acht = OHG. ahto, MUG. ah tr, G. adit = lcel. 
dtta = Sw. otta = Dan. otte = Goth, ahtau = 
Ir. odit = Gael, ochd = W. Icyth — Corn, cath 
= Bret, deli, viz = L. veto (> It. otto = Sp. ocho 
= Pg. oiio = Pr. oil, ueit = OF. oil, uit, huit , 
F. hint) = Gr. oktu = Lith. asztuni = Skt. ashta, 
ciglit,.] I, a. One more than seven : a cardinal 
numeral. 

W'lmune the Rehip was maud in which a fewe, that is to 
saie eighte soulis woron luaad aaaf hi water. 

Wyclif, 1 Pet. ill. 

Eight Banners. See banner, Eight-hour law. See 

hour, 

II. w. 1. A number, the sum of seven and 
one. — 2. A symbol retire sen ting eight units, 
as 8, or VIII, or viii; hence, a curved outline 
in the shape of the figure 8. 

Tired out 

With cutting eights that day upon the pond. 

Tennyson, The Epic. 

3. A playing-card having eight spots or pips. — 
Figure eight, figure of eight, the symbol s, or a figure 
resembling it.— Piece Of eight. See dollar, 1. 
eight ~t, n. An obsolete spelling of ait. 
eighteen (a' ten'), a. and n. [< ME. eightene, 
eigtetcne, ehtetene , aihtene , etc., < AS. eafitatgne, 



eighteen 

en h tn tiSne, rarely ehtatyne (= OS. ahtotian, ahtc • 
tehan = OFries. achtatine , achtenc = D. acht- 


tehan = v* **««». «*v«reiro = aj. uo/ir- 

/hw = LG. achtein = OHG. ahtozehan , MHG. 
alitzehcn, ahsehen , G. achtzehn = Icel. a (yaw = 
Sw. aderton = Dan. aftot ss Goth. *ahtautai- 
Jtun (not recorded) = L. octodecim = Gr. oktcj- 
Kdi^ma (uni, and) = Skt. ashtadaqa (accented 
on 2d syll.), eighteen), < eahta , etc., eight, + 
/am, pi. ten: see ctyAf, and teh, toms.] 

I. o. Eight more than ten, or one moro than 
seventeen: a cardinal numeral. 

II. a. 1. The sum of ton and eight, or seven- 
teen and ono.—- 2. A symbol representing eigh- 
teen units, as 18, or XVIII, or xviii. 
eighteenmo (a'ton'mo), n. and a . [An K. read- 
ing of the symbol “ l8mo,” which ong. and pro}), 
stands for L. octodecimo, prop, in the phrase 
in 1 8 wo, i. e., in octodecimo ; aid. of L. octodeci - 
inns, eighteenth, < octodecim = E. eigh lam,] I, n. 
A size of book of which each signature is made 
up of 18 folded leaves, making 36 pages to the 
signature: commonly written 18 wo. i„ the Unit- 
ed' Status the usual size of the lHmo untrimmed leaf is 4 
x I’d inches. The ISmo is troublesome to both printers 
and hinders, from its complicated imposition and folding 
and is now little used. 

II. a. Of the size of a sheet folded into eigh- 
teen leaves; consisting of such shoots: as, an 
cifihtcenmo page or book, 
eighteenth (u/ tenth'), a, and n. [< ME. *ct oh te- 
tania, , * ehtclethc , < AS. cahtatedtha = MHG. 
ahtzehende , ahzehende , G. achtzehntc = Icel. dt- 
jdndi = Dan. attende = Sw. aderton da. = Skt. 
ash tddaqd (accented on last, syll.), eighteenth: 
as eighteen 4- -th, ordinal suffix: see -///*.] X. 
a. Next after the seventeenth: an ordinal nu- 
meral. 

II. n. 1. The quotient of unity divided by 
eighteen; one of eighteen equal parts of any- 
thing; an eighteenth part.~2. In music, an in- 
terval comprehending two octaves and afourth. 
eightfoil (at/foil), a. [< eight + foil \ leaf; cf. 
trefoil, qua trefoil, etc. ] In her. , a plant or grass 
having eight rounded leaves: usually re present- 
ed as a set figuro consisting of a circle from 
which eight small Rtems radiate, each support- 
ing a leaf. Also called double qua! re foil. 
eightfold (at/ fold), a. [< eight + -fold.] Eight 
tunes the number or quantity, 
eighth (at tli ), a. and n . [< M E. aigtthe, eigh tell 
ehtuthc , etc., often contracted (being then like 
the cardinal ) eight, eightc, etc., often with Brand, 
term., eghten.de , egtende, aghtmid , ahtaud, auch- 
tande, etc., < AS. eahtolha, ehteotha = OS. ah- 
todo ss OFries. achtanda = 1). achtste = OHG. 
ahtodo, MHG. ah Lode, alitede, G. aehtv = Icel. 
attandi = Sw. dttonde = Dan. ottemie = Goth. 
(riituda, eighth: as eight (AS. eahta, etc.), eight, 

\ dJi, ordinal suffix: see -f/eh] I. a. Next 
after the seventh: an ordinal numeral. 

1 In: aip/fitene commun dement es that “ thou sail noghte 
here false wy tines agayucs tin neghteboure.” 

Ham pole, Prose Treatises ( E. K. T. »S.), p. 11. 
And fdodl 8pari<lo not the first world, hut keptc Noe 
the eufthc man the hi foregoor of rightwisnusHc. 

W 2 Put. li. 

II. n. I. The quotient of unity divided by 
eight; one of eight equal parts of anything.— 

In music: {a) The interval between any tone 
inid a l one on the eighth diatonic degree above 
oi below ' it ; an octave, (b) A tone distant by 
au eighth or octave from a given tone; an oc- 
tave or replicate. The eighth tone of a scale 
is really the prime or key-note of a replicate 
scale, (c) An eighth-note. — 3. In early Eng. 
niw, an eighth pyt of the rents for the year, or 
of tax Va ^ eSj ° r £ ran ^ 1H ^ or levied by way 

eighthiy (atth'li), adv. f< eighth + Iu 

eighth place ; for or at an eighth time. 

eighth-note (attn'not), n. Ill musical notation , 
a note having half the time-value of a quarter- 
note; a quaver: marked by the sign f* or J, 
oi\ when grouped, J""J, 

ffighth-rest (atth'rost), n. In musical notation, 
a rest, or sign for silence, equal in duration to an 
eighth-note : marked by the sign *7. 

^ 'ti-eth), a , and ». [< ME. * eigtethe , 

„ />**• hfndeahtigotha (== I), tachtigste = OHG. 

i ozogosto , G. aclitzigste, o to.): as cightif (AS. 
l^ihtatig, etc.) + -eth, -th, ordinal Suffix : 

' ,?•] I. Next after the seventy-ninth : 

an ordinal numeral. 

. * n * r ?^ le ^otient of unity divided by eigh- 
of oi ?" t y equal parts. 

W), n. [< eight + -lingh] A 
or twin crystal consisting of eight 

8UC ^ aa are common with rutile. 

U7 
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.-7''-*'' (at'skor), a, or n. [< eight + score,] 
i^ignt times twenty: one hundred and sixty. 
e / g r£ y , ( * Vti) > a ‘ an u n. [< ME. egzty, cigteti, 
\ AS. hundeahtutig (see hund-) = OS. alitodoch, 
nTjn^, = - OFries. achtantich = I), tachtiq = 
UH(x. ahtozo, ahtozug, ahzoc, MHG .ahtzic, ahzcc, 
U.arhtzig = Icel. dttatigir, dttatiu = Sw. dttatio , 
attio = Dan. otteti = Goth, ahtautchund, eighty: 
as eight (AS. eahta, etc.) 4- -tig, orig. a form of 
ten: see ten and -tyi.] I. a. Eight times ten, 
or one moro than seventy-nine ; f om*score : a 
cardinal numeral. 

II. n. 1. The number greater by one than 
seventy-nine; the sum of eight tens. — 2, A 
ro P roR( mting eighty units, as 80, or 
tAAA, or lx\x. 

-eign. A false form of -ain, -cn, in foreign and 
sovereign (which see). 

eigne (all or a' ne), a. [A bad spelling, in old 
law writings, of OF. also a, a his n a (F. nine = l J r. 
annats = Sp. mtmado = l J g. enteado — It. an- 
te nato), < ains, before, 4* vf, born, < L. ante 
vatus, born before : see ante- and natal Cf 
puisne, ult. < L. post 1. Eldest: an 

epithet used iu law to denote the (ddest son: 
as, bastard eigne. — 2f. Belonging to the eld- 
est son; unalienable; entailed. 
eik 1 (ak), v. A Seotch form of oak. 
eik 2 (ek), n. A Scotch spelling of eke. 
eikon (I'kon), n. ; }>1. eikones (I'kp-nez). [A di- 
rect transliteration (the L. form being icon) of 
Gr. iihuw, an image: see icon.] A likeness; an 
image ; an effigy ; part icularly, one of the “ holy 
images v of the Eastern Church. Also written 
icon. 

eikonic. a. See iconic. 

eikosarion (l-kp-sa'ri-ou), v. ; pi. eikosaria (-1L). 
[LGr. tisoedfuov (NGr. HKoaupi), < i inner/ = 
viginti = E. twenty.] A coin of the Eastern 
Eni])ire, cupial to an obolus. Finlay, Greece 
under the Romans. 

eikosiheptagram ( i h ko-si-he p ' t a-gram ) , n. [< 
Gr. nhoadirra, seven and t wenty, 4- ) poppa, a 
written character.] A system of twenty-seven 
straight lines in space, 
eild* (eld), v. A Scotch form of eld. 
eild" (eld), a. Not giving milk: as, an eilde ow. 
[Scotch.] 

eilding (el'ding), n. A Scotch form of aiding. 
eileton (NGr. pron. o-le-ton'), n.; pi. edeta (-tu'). 
[LGr. ub/Tiw, the corporal, < Gr. tiArnde. Attic 

........ ...I : ..i* 1*1... 7 All? 


nfo/TOi, rolled, wound, verbal adj. of elfatr, Attic 
lib tv, roll, wind.] in the Gr. Ch., tue cloth or 
covering, anciently of linen, but now of silk, on 
which the eucharistic elements am consecrat- 
ed, and which answers therefore to the corpo- 
ral of the Western ( Uiureh. in tin* JiiurgicM of (’on 
KtH))tiuoi)lu, the uutoldiuK and KprcudiiiR of the ullrton is 
imniudiatcly followed by the warning to the catechumens 
to depart, and hy the first prayer (jf tin* faithful, 
eimer (i'mer), n. [tr. einter, bucket.] A Ger- 
man liquid measure, having a capacity of from 
2 to 80 United States gallons, but most fre- 
quently from 15 to 18 gallons. 

-ein. [ME. -ain, -ryn, -ain, etc.: see -ain, -m.\ 
An archaic form of -am. -en, preserved in nllem. 
eirach (d'rach), v. [Gael, etreag . J A lieu of 
tlie first, year ; a pullet. [Scotch. J 
eird-houset, n. Same as earth-house . 
eiret, U. See eyrel. 
eirenarch, » See irmareh. 
eirenicon, eirenikon. See irenavn. 
eirie, eiry, w. See aenfi. 
eiselt, n. [Early mod. E. also eysetl ; < ME. 
eisel, eysef, aifsile, oisillc, < () V. ’ atsil, aissil, 
vinegar, ult. ^ ]j. aeeturn, vinegar: see ascetic.] 
Vinegar. 

•She was lyk thing for hunger deed, 

That lad her lift* oncJy hy i»re< <i 
Kneden with ernel strong and < k gru, 

And theret-o ulu* w*ih Imic and im*gru. 

Horn, of the Hone, 1. 217. 

Like a willing patient-, I will drink 
Totioim of eywl ’gainst my atroug infection. 

Slink., Sonnets, cxi. 


f Vinegar was deemed etticacious in preventing contagion ) 

eisenrahm (l'/.n-riim), ». [G., lit. iron-entam: 
risen — K. iron ; rahm = AS. ream, cream.] The, 
Gorman name for a variety of hematite having 
a fine scaly structure, greasy feel, and cherry- 
red color. It leaves a mark on paper, 
eisodia, U. See isodin. 
eisodicon, eisodikon, n. See isodicon. 
eisteddfod (l-steTH'vod), n . ; pi. eisteddfodan i~\- 
steTH-vod'a). [W., a sitting, a session, assem- 
bly, esp. congress of bards or literati, < ristedd, 
sitting (as a verb, sit, be seated), 4* mod, a 
circle, inclosure.] An assembly; a meeting: 
specifically applied to a national assembly or 


either 

congress of bards and minstrels held periodi- 

Wales. Thu eibteddfod is a very ancient 
institution, hut its modern form dates from about thu 
twelfth century. It Is designed to foster patriotism, to 
encourage the study of the Welsh language ami literature 
and to promote the cultivation of the ancient, bardic poetry 
ami music, of the piineipulity. Since lSlj) an eUted.lfod 
has been held almost every > ear. It usually attracts thou- 
sands ot persons from all parts of thu country, and lasts 
three or four days, which are devoted to orations ami con- 
tests m poetry, singing, hnrping, etc. ; and prizes are award- 
ed, amid much enthusiasm and ceremony, to the success- 
fill competitors. The proceedings are conducted partly in 
Welsh and part ly in English. Similar meetings are some- 
times held in the United States hy eiti/ens of Welsh origin. 

elS-WOOl (is 7 wul), w. A fine kind of worsted 
used for making shawls. Diet, of Needlework. 
either (e'Tiier or I'Tiiflr: see below), a. and 
pron. [< ME. either , cyther, aither, aythvr 
ether, anther, also cyder, ai/der, etc. (also contr. 
to er, M other to or), adj., pron. indef. and conj., 
< AS. wgthcr, contr. of aghwather (= OFries. 
eider, aider, orig. # aichwcder = OI1G. *eogahwe- 
dar, vocahwcdar, iogahuwdar, iogiwedar, MHG. 
irgeweder, MG. iguedir, iqu adder), either, each, 
contr. of the orig. * d-gc-hnuether , < a-, ever, in 
comp, an indef. prolix equiv. to mod. E. ever-, 
+ fF; generalizing prefix, 4* h leather, pron., 
whether: see whether, pron. Tlie forms inter- 
change in ME., in both the pronominal and 
conjunctional uro, with ME. awtlicr, author, 
athtr, mother, outlier, other, contr. or (whence 
mod. E. or, tho correlative of either, conj.), < 
AS . dh wa ther, contr. mother, anther, dthor (= 
OFries. ahwedder, under, ouder = I), ivder = 
MLG. letter, tder = OHG. eohwcdar, vowedar, 
ioweder , MHG. irwedcr, i wader, ivder, G.jeder), 
either, each, < over, in comp, ail indef. pre- 
fix, 4- h leather, pron., whether: this form being 
thus identical, with the oxeeption of tho prefix 
ge-, with the first form. Hence, with a nega- 
tive prefixed, neithei , (j. v. The regular literary 
pronunciation of either, according to history 
and analogy, is eTlier (and so neither, nevil6r); 
hut the dialectal pronunciation fmu’T, which 
preceded tho present, literary pronunciation 
eTlier, and the pronunciation Itih't, which has 
now some currency oven among odueatedper- 
sons, all have historical justification.] i, a . 

1. B('ing one or the other of two, taken indif- 
ferently or as the ease requires: referring to 
two units or particulars of a class: as, it can 
he done in either way: take either apple; tho 
boat will land on either side. 

Spirits, wlicii they please, 

Can nther sex assume, or both. 

M it ton, 1‘. L , 1. 424. 

2. Being one and the other of two ; being hot-h 
ot two, or each of two taken together but, viewed 
separately : as, they took seats on either side. 

In the midst of the slice! of It, uml on either side of tho 
river, was there tin* true ol life. K uv . xxil. 2. 

Thu pastor was made to take his seat- before thu ultar, 
u it I* his two sacristans, one on nt/m side. P remit t. 

I In this use, t nr/i oi hath, urroidlng to construction, is 
neaily If not <|iiitc always to he preferred. ITopurly 
n flier refers indetinilely to one or the other of two (ami 
often in actual use, though less accurately, to some olio of 
any numhet), etirh, dellidt-ely to every one of two oi any 
largei iininher considered individually, a distinctness of 
sigiiitli utlon which 014 lit to he maintained, since Intor- 
ehauge of the wools (les.s practised by curdul writers 
no\\ than fonneily) otters no advantage, hut limy create 
ambiguity Hath, two togcthci, one ami the other taken 
Jointly, should lie preferred w lien t Ills i* thespeeillc sense ; 
hot hath amt eurli may often he inteichanged r |'hus, the 
camp may he piti lied on either Hide ot the stream (on ono 
or the other side fndillet entlyj ; then* were two camps, 
one 011 each side , the cirnp was pil< lied on hath sides ioiio 
eamp, divided); there an line bmldingh on hath sldus of 
the street, ot on eneli side, Iml not on nthei side. | 

II. pron. 1. One or the other; ono of two, 
taken indifferently. 

Hote the Imik ol that on semude dlrntnore 

Then anther of (h< othci | .... 

Jam ph at An Uhtthie (ft |>], T. tS.), p, 7. 
And hothe hostes made to gcifei grete ioye, as hooiic ns 
I'jliler of hum myght sen othci Merit n{ K. 1C. T. S.), if. 148. 

l-cjdduh nutters froth, 

Of both Ih tlattei d , tail ho neither loves, 

Noi either i aies for him Shak , A. mid (’., if. 1 . 

2. Each of two; the one and tho othci . [See 
rcinurkH under I., L\ J 

The King of L-rml ami Jchoshaphat sat either of them 
on his throne, 2 Ohron. xviii. fi. 

Either' m heart did ucho 
A little while with thought «d ihe old days. 

H iltiuin Marrix , Earthly J’uradise, II. 21)4 

either (c'Tifor or I'Tiier: sec either, a., etym.), 
conj. [< M E. either, cipher, etc., awther , anther , 
other, etc., contr. also or, which now prevails as 
tho second form in the correlation either . . . 
or. Honco, with a negative prefixed, neither, 
q. v. Hoe either, a. and pron.] 1. In ono case; 



either 

according to one choice or supposition {in a 
series of two or more): a disjunctive conjunc- 
tion, preceding one of a series of two or more al- 
ternative clauses, and correlative with or before 
the following clause or clauses. Sometimes, as 
in poetry, or is used before the first clause also. 

It befalletho suratyme, that Cristeno men becomen 
Sarazines, outher for povertee, or tor symplenesse, or dies 
for here owne wykkedneuse. Mandeville, Travels, p. 141. 

Either he is talking, or he 1 b pursuing, or he is in a 
journey, or peradventure he sleepeth. 1 Ki. xviii. 27. 

Celia. 'Twos he in black and yellow. 

J)mh. Nay, 'tie no matter, either for himself 
Or for the affection of his colours. 

Middleton , More Dissemblers Besides Women, il. 1. 

2. In any case ; at all : used adverbially, for 
emphasis, after a sentence expressing a nega- 
tion of one or two alternatives, or of all alter- 
natives: corresponding to too similarly used 
after affirmative sentences : as, he tried it, and 
didn’t succeed; then I tried it, but I didn’t 
succeed, cither . That’s mine ; no, it isn’t, either . 


fColloq.] 

erne 


ijaculate (e-jak'u-lat), v . ; pret. and pp. ejacu- 
lated, ppr. ejaculating. [< L. cjaculatus, pp. of 
ejaculari (> F. ejaculer = Pg. cjacular), cast 
out, throw out, < c, out, + jaculari , throw, dart, 

< jaculum , a missile, a dart, < jacerc, throw : 
see eject, jet 2 .] I. trail# . 1. To throw out; 
cast forth; shootout; dart. [Archaic, except 
in technical use.] 

If he should be disposed to do nothing, do you think 
that a party or a faction strong enough ... to ejaculate 
Mr. Van Burun out of the window . . . would permit 
him to do nothing? 11. Choate , Addresses, p. 837. 

A tall . . . gentleman, coming up, brushed so close to 
me in the narrow passage that he received the full benefit 
of a cloud of smoke which I was ejaculating. 

B. Taylor , Northern Travel, p. 216. 

2. To utter as an exclamation, or in an ex- 
clamatory manner ; utter suddenly and briefly: 
as, to ejaculate a cry or a prayer. 

The Dominie groaned dooply, and ejaculated , “Enor- 
mous!" Scott, Guy Mannering, xxxix. 

H. intran8. To utter ejaculations ; speak in 
an abrupt, exclamatory manner, 
ejaculation (e-jak-u-la' shon ), n. [< L. as if 
*ejaculatio(n-), < ejaculari ,' throw out: see ejac- 
ulate.'] 1. The act of throwing or shooting out; 
a darting or casting forth. [Archaic, except 
in technical use.] 

The Scripture calletb envy an evil eye ; . . . so that still 
there seemetli to be acknowledged, in the act of envy, an 
ejaculation or irradiation of the eye. Bacon , Envy(ed. 1887). 

2. The uttering of exclamations, or of brief 
exclamatory phrases; that which is so uttered. 

The ejaculations of the heart being the body and soulo 
of Diuine worship. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 36. 

Which prayers of our Saviour |Mat. xxvi. 89], and others 
of like brevity, are properly such as we call ejaculations; 
an elegant similitude from a dart or arrow, shot or thrown 
out. South, Works, II. iv. 

When a Moos'lim is unoccupied by business or amuse- 
ment or conversation, he is often heard to utter some pi- 
ous ejaculation. E. IP. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 359. 

8. Specifically, in physiol., the emission of se- 
men ; a seminal discharge : as, the vessels of 
ejaculation. 

There is hereto no derivation of the seminal parts, nor 
any passage from hence, unto the vessels of ejaculation. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 4. 

ej&CUl&tor (e-jak'u-la-tor), n. [< NL. ijaculator, 

< L. ejaculari, throw oiit: see ejaculate .] One 
who or that which ejaculates.— ijaculator urin®, 

elaculator Berninis, the muscle of tho penis which expels 
the semen and urine ii * “ 


rator urinw. 


from the urethra. Also called aceele - 


ejaculatory (e-jak'u-la-to-ri). a. and n. [= Pg. 
It. ejaculatorio, < NL. ejaculatorius, < ejacula - 
tor: see cjaculator .] I. a. 1. Casting forth; 
throwing or shooting out ; also, suddenly shot, 
cast, or darted out. [Archaic, except in tech- 
nical use.] 

Giving notice by a small bell, so as in 120 half minutes, 
or periods of the bullet’s falling in the ejaculatoric spring, 
the clock part struck. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 24, 1656. 

2. Uttered in ejaculations ; spoken with an in- 
terrupted, exclamatory utterance. 

The rhureh hath at all times used prayers of all variety, 
long and short, ejaculatory , determined, and solemn. 

Jer. Taylor , Polem. Discourses, Prof, 
We are not to value ourselves upon the merit of ejacu- 
latory repentances, that take us by tits and starts. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

8f. Sudden; hasty. — 4. In physiol., pertain- 
ing to ejaculation; providing for the emission 
of semen, etc. : as, ejaculatory seminal vessels. 
— Eiaculatory duct or canal. See duct. 
n.t n. Same as ejaculation, 2. 

Divine ejaculatories, and all those aydos against devils. 

Martian, Dutch Courtesan, iv. 1. 


1858 

eject (e-jekt'), «. t. [< L. qjectus, pp. of eicere, 
ejicere', throw out, < e , out, + jacere, throw: 
see jet 1 , and cf. abject, deject, conject, inject, 
etc.] 1. To throw out; cast forth; thrust out; 
discharge ; drive away or expel. 

We are peremptory, to despatch 
This viperous traitor ; to eject him hence 
Were but one danger. Shale., Cor., iii. 1. 

Every look or glance mine eye ejects 
Shall check occasion. 

B. Jonson , Every Man in his Humour, il. 1. 
Specifically — 2. To dismiss, as from office, oc- 
cupancy, or ownership ; turn out : as, to eject 
an unfaithful officer ; to eject a tenant. 

The French king was again ejected when our king sub- 
mitted to tho Church. Dryden. 

Old incumbents in office wero ejected without ceremony, 
to make way for new favorites. 

Prescott , Ferd, and Isa., ii. 19. 
BSyil. 1. To emit, extrude. — 2. To oust, dislodge. 

eject (e-jekt'), n. [< L. ejectum, neut. of ejectus , 
pp. ot’cicere, cjicere, eject : see eject, «.] That 
which is ejected; specifically, in philos., a re- 
ality whose existence is inferred, but which is 
outside of, and from its nature inaccessible to, 
the consciousness of the one making the infer- 
ence: thus, the consciousness of one individual 
is an eject to the consciousness of any other. 

But the inferred existence of your feelings, of objective 
groupings among them similar to those among my feelings, 
and of a subjective order in many respects analogous to 
my own-— these inferred existences are in the very act of 
inference thrown out of my consciousness, recognized as 
outside of it, as not being a part of me. 1 propose, ac- 
cordingly, to call these inferred existences ejects, things 
thrown out of my consciousness, to distinguish them from 
objects, things presented in my consciousness, phenomena. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 72. 

ejecta (6-jek'tft), n . pi. [L., pi. of ejectum, neut. 
of ejectus, pp. of eiccre , ejicere , eject : Bee eject , v.] 
Things that are cast out or away; refuse. 

Dust and other ejecta played but a secondary part in the 
production of tho phenomena. 

A mer. Meteor. Jour., III. 109. 

eject&menta (e-jek-ta-men'tu), n. pi. [L., pi. 
of ejectamentuin , that whick is cast out, < ejec- 
tor c, caBt out: see eject, r.] Things which have 
been cast out ; ejecta ; refuse. 

Facts . . . indicate that a considerable portion of the 
new mountain may be composed of ejectamenta. 

Science, V. 66. 

ejection (e-jek'shon), n. f< L. ejectioln-), < ejec- 
tus, pp. of eicerc , t jioere , eject.] 1. The act of 
ejecting, or the state of being ejected^ expul- 
sion; dismissal; dispossession; rejection. 

Then followed those tremendous advonturos, those perils 
by sea, by wreck, by false brethren, by envious soarchors ; 
those ejections upon islands, those labours by tho way, 
which complete in me the portruit of St. Paul. 

Bale, In R. W. Dixon’s Hist. Church of Eng., xxi. 

Our first parent comforted himself, after his ejection out 
of Paradise, with the foresight of that blessed seed of tho 
woman which should bo exhibited almost four thousand 
years after. Bp. Hall, Select Thoughts, § 80. 

Some of these alterations aro only the ejections of a 
word for one that appeared to him more elegant or more 
intelligible. Johnson, Prof, to Shakespeare. 

2. That which is ejected ; matter thrown out or 
expelled. 

They [lAininated beds alternating with and passing into 
obsidian] aro only partially exposed, being covored up by 
modern ejections. Darwin, Geol. Observations, 1. 62. 
Action of ejection and intrusion, in Scots law , au ac- 
tion brought when lands or houses are violently taken pos- 
session of by another, for the purpose of recovering pos- 
session with damages and violent profits.— Letters Of 
ejection, in Scots law , 1 otters under the royal signet, au- 
thorizing the sheriff to eject a tenant or other possessor 
of land who had been decreed to lemove, and who had 
disobeyed a charge to remove, proceeding on letters of 
horning on the decree. 

ejective (e-jek'tiv), a. [< eject + -we.] 1. Per- 
taining to ejection; casting out; expelling. 

It was the one thing needful, I take It, to prove that the 
sun is an orb possessing intense eruptive or ejective energy. 

Fortnightly Kev., N. 8., XL. 422. 

2. In philos., of the nature of an eject. [Re- 
cent.] 

This conception symbolizes an indefinite number of 
ejects, together with one object which the conception of 
each eject more or less resembles. Its character is there- 
fore mainly ejective in respect of what it symbolizes, but 
mainly objective in respect of its nature. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 74. 

eject! vely (e-jek'tiv-li). adv. 1. By ejection. 
— 2. In philos., as an eject. [Recent.] 

Mental existence is already known to them ejeetively, 
although, as may be conceded, never thought upon sub- 
jectively. N. A. Rev., CXL. 264. 

ejectment (e-jekt'ment), n. [< eject + -ment.] 
An ejecting or casting out; specifically, a dis- 
possession ; the act of dispossessing or ousting. 

Driving him Ithe devil) out, in the face of the whole 
congregation, by exorcisms and spiritual ejectments. 

Warburton, Doctrine of Grace, U. 4. 



Ejector. 


Action Of ejectment, in law, a possessory action, where. 
In the title to real property may be tried and the pos- 
session recovered, wherever the party claiming has a 
right of entry. See casual ejector, under casual. 

ejector (f-jek'tqr), ». One who or that which 
ejects. Specifically— (a) In law, one who ejects another 
from or'dlspossesses him of his laud. (6) A device for util u . 
ing the momentum of a jet of steam or air under pressuio 
to lift a liquid or a finely divided solid, 
such as sand, dust, or ashes. In the sim- 
plest form two pines are placed one 
within the other, the larger one having 
a conical shape at the place where the 
smaller one enters it. A jet of steam or 
air passing from the smaller pipe upward 
into the larger pipe tends to cause any 
liquid, as oil or water, within reach to 
rise in the larger pipe. In oil-wells such 
a device is used to raise the oil to the 
surface. In another form of ejector, for 
lifting water, the smaller pipe enters a 
bend of the larger pipe near the top, the 
force of tho jet tending to lift water 
through the pipe from below. Tho steam- 
ejector is also used to lift ashes from tho 
furnace-room of a steamer and to dis- 
charge them through a pipe passing over- 
board above the water-line. The ejector 
is also used to exhaust the air of a vacuum-brake ; in this 
case the steam-jot moves a column of air instead of water. 
(c) A device for throwing cartridge-shells from a firearm 
after firing. The common ejector of single- and double- 
barreled breech-loaders is a bolt underneath the gun-bar- 
rel, with a head fitted to the rim of the bore, working au- 
tomatically back and forth in closing and opening the 
arm ; in the latter movement the head catches against the 
rim of the shell and pushes it out of the barrel. There 
are many other devices, as a spring-lever, etc.— Casual 
ejector. Bee casual. 

ejector-condenser (6-jek'tqr-kon-den'sfcr), n. 
In a steam-engine, a form of condenser operated 
by the exhaust-steam from the cylinder. 

ejldo (a-he'do), m. [Bp. , = Pg. exido, a common, 

< L. exit us, a going out, exit: see exit.] In 
Spanish and Mexican law , a common ; a public 
inclosed space of land. By the laws of Spain puebloH 
or towns and their inhabitants were entitled to four squaiv 
leagues of land for their general and common use. This 
tract was called the ejido. In the American law reports 
the word is used in the plural, and spelled variously ejidas, 
ehidos, egidos, exido*. 

ejoo (e'jfi), n. [Of Malay origin.] The fiber of 
the gomuti. 

ejnlationt (ej-S-la'shon), n. [< L. fjulatio(n-), 

< ejularc , also deponent hcjulari, wail, lament, 

< hen, hei, ei, an exclamation of grief or fear.] 
An outcry; a wailing; a loud cry expressive of 
grief or pain; mourning; lamentation. 

No emulation 

Tollod her knell ; no dying agony 
Frown’d in her death. 

J. Beaumont, Psycho, xviii. 63. 

Instead of hymns and praises, he breaks ont into ejula 
tions ami effeminate wailings. Government oj the Tongue. 

ejurationt (ej-<>-ra'shon), n. [< LL. cjuratio(ii-), 
ejeratio(n -), an abjuring, a resigning, < L. cju- 
rare, ejerare , abjure, renounce, resign, < e, out, 
+ jurarc, swear.] Solemn disavowal or renun- 
ciation. Bailey, 1727. 

eka-. [< Bkt. cka, one. Cf. dm-.] In chem., a 
prefix attached to the name of an element and 
forming with it a provisional name for a hypo- 
thetical element which, according to the periodic 
sy stem of Mendelejeff, should have such proper- 
ties as to stand in the same group with the ele- 
ment to which the prefix is made and next to it. 
For example, eka-alurninium was the provisional name 
given by Mendelejeff to a hypothetical element which in 
the periodic system should have such properties as to stand 
in the same group as aluminium and next to it. The 
recently discovered element gallium agrees in properties 
with those ascribed to eka-aluminium, and this name i» 
now abandoned. 

eke (ek), v. t.i pret. and pp. eked, ppr. eking. 
[Early mod. E. also ccke, eekf < ME. ekm, also 
assibilated cchcn (> E. dial, etch), < AS. ecan 
yean, lean (pret. ecte, pp. deed) (= OB. okian , 
ocon as OHG. oulihon, ouchon , auhhon =a Icel. 
auk a (pret. aukadhi ) = Sw. oka s= Dan. dgc), 
increase, cause to grow ; secondary form, prop, 
caus. of *edcan (pret. *c6c, pp. eacen), only in 
the pp. edeen (as OS. dean, giocan), as adj., in- 
creased, enlarged, mado pregnant, aa OS. *6can 
a= Icel. auka (pret. jok) =a Goth, aukan (pret. 
aiauk ), intr., grow, increase: ar L. augere , in- 
crease; prob. connected witn Gr. avgavetv, al- 
increase, which is akin to E. wax, increase. 
Hence eke, adv. and conj.] If. To increase ; en- 
large; lengthen; protract; prolong. 

God myghte not a poynte my joles eche. 

Chaucer , Troilus, lit. 1609. 

Spare, gentle sister, with reproeh my paine to eeke. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. vi. 22 

2. To add to ; supply what is lacking to ; in 
crease, extend, or make barely sufficient by ad- 
dition: usually followed by out: as, to eke out a 
piece of cloth; to eke out a performance. 



eke 

More bent to eke my smartes 
Then to reward my trusty true intent. 

She iran for me devise a grievous punishment. 

* Spenser , F. Q. f III. vii. 6 B. 

In order to eke out the present page, 1 could not avoid 
pursuing the metaphor. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 5. 

It was their custom, from father to son, to eke out the 
fnural support derived from this little domain by the busi- 
ness of a smith, to which the oldest son was habitually 
brought up. Everett,, Orations, II. 6 . 

eke (ek)> n. [< ME. eke, also assibilated eche, < 
AS. edca, an increase, < *edcan , increase : see 
eke, v.] Something added to something else. 

Specifically— *(«) A short wooden cylinder on which a bee- 
hive is placed to increase its capacity when the bees have 
filled it with comb. [Scotch.! 

Neighbour defines eke as half a hive placed below the 
main hive, while a whole hive used in the same way is 
called a “ nadir.” Phin, Diet. Apiculture, p. 31. 

(b) Same as eking, 2. 

pke (ok), adv. and conj. [< ME. eke , eek , ek, ec, 
< AS. edc sa OS. ok = OFries. dk = D. ook = 
LU. dk, ok, auk = OHO. ouh, ouch, MIIO. ouch , 
G. ouch ss Icel. auk = Sw. och = Dan. og, and, 
also, = Goth. auk. for, also ; prob. the adverbial 
ace. of a noun (cr. Icel. at auk, besides, to boot, 
AS. to edcan, besides, moreover), < AS. *edcan, 
etc., increase: see eke, v.] Also; likewise; in 
addition. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Tho emperour <fc eek sibile spoken prophesie, 

An d thei acordiden bo the In feere. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8 .), p. 45. 

Up Una rose, up roso the lyon eke. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. iii. 21 . 

A train-band captain eke was he 

Of famous London town. Cowper, John Oil pin. 

ekebergite (ok'e-bfcrg-It), n. [Xfter the Swed- 
ish mineralogist Ekcberg. J A variety of seapo- 
litr. 

ekenamet (ek'nam), n. [ME. ekename, ekname 
(= Icel. aukmfn = Sw. dknamn = Dan. oge- 
navn), an added name, < eke, an addition, in- 
crease, cken, add, + name, name : see eke and 
name. Hence, by misdividing an ekename as a 
nckename, the form nickname, q. v.] An added 
namo ; an epithet ; a nickname. See nickname. 

We have thousands of instances ... of such eke-names 
or epithet-names being adopted by tho person concerned. 

Archivologia, XLIII. 110 (1871). 

ekia (e'ki-fi), n. Tho wild African dog. 

eking (e'kmg), n. [Also ckeing; early mod. E. 
also coking; < ME. * eking, cchingc ; verbal n. of 
eke, v .] 1. The act of adding. 

I dempt there much to havo eeked iny store, 

But such eeking hath made my hart sore. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., .September. 

2. That which is added. Specifically — (a) A piece of 
wood fitted to make good a deficiency in length, as the 
end of a knee of a ship and the like. 

Ekeing is the name given to the timber which, resting 
upon tht! shelf, ekes out or fills up the spaces between the 
apron and tho foremost, beam, and between the stern post 
ami aftermost beam — the deck hook and deck transom 
. . . connecting the two sides. 

Thearle, Naval Arch., § 210. 
U>) The carved work under the lower part of the quarter- 
pi oce of a ship at the aft part of the quarter-gallery. Also 
eke. 

eklogite, n. See eclogite. 

el*t, n. An obsolete spelling of ell 1 . 

el 2 , n. See clfi. 

el-. [L. el -, < Or. IX- , assimilation of tv- before 
?-•] An assimilated form of cn-% before l , as 
in el-Upac. 

-eD. [ME. -cl, < AS. -el, a noun-suffix, prob. 
orig. same as -ere, E. -cr . Cf. -al, - ar , and see 
dcA. See -crL] A suffix of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
forming nouns, originally denoting tho agent, 
from verbs, as in runnel: in modern English, 
except after n, usually written -le, as in hcad-le, 
bcet-lc l, beet-le%, etc. See -to 1 . 

-el 2 . [( 1 ) OF. -el, mod. -el, -eau, m., -ellc, f < L. 
-dlus, -ella, -ellum , parallel to -illm, etc., being 
usually dim. -lu-s, 'with assimilation of a preced- 
ing consonant. The suffix - 1 (-to-, -lu-s, -el, etc. ) 
is a common Indo-European formative, with 
different uses, diminutive, agential, or adjective. 
It appears also in -l-et, q. v. (2) See -al, etc.] 
L -A suffix originally and still more or less di- 
minutive in force, sometimes of Teutonic ori- 
£in, as in hatch-el (= hack-le , heck-le), but usually 
°f Latin origin, as in chap-el , cup-el, tunn-el , 
etc. — 2. A suffix of various origin, chiefly Latin, 
as in o hatt-el, chann-cl , kenn-cfo, etc. (where it 
represents Latin -alis, E. -al), fenn-el, funn-el , 
etc. See these words. 

** l 8 >t (e la). In medieval music , the second E 
above middle C : so named by Guido, in whose 
system it was the highest tone: hence often 
Ufl ^d by the old dramatists to denote the ex- 
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treme of any quality, but especially any extrav- 
agant or hyperbolical saying. 

Necessitie . . . made him . . . stretch his braines os 
high as E la to see how he could reeouer pence to defray 
his charges. Greene, Never Too Late. 

There are some expressions in it [Dryden’s “ State of In- 
nocence"] that seem strain’d and a note beyond E la. 

Langbaine, Dram. Poets (ed. 1691), p. 72. 

elaboracy (e-lab'o-ra-si), n. [< elaborate , a.: 
see -act/.] Elaboration. [Rare.] 

A minute elaboracy of detail. 

P. Robinson, Harper’s Weekly, June 7, 1884, p. 367. 

elaborate (e-lab'o-rat), v . ; pret. and pp. elabo- 
rated, ppr, elaborating. [< L. elaboratus, pp. of 
elaborare (> It. cldborarc = Sp. Pg. elaborar = F. 
Maborcr), labor greatly, worx out, elaborate, < 
e, out, + laborare, labor: see labor, v.] I. trans. 

1. To produce with labor; work out; produce 
in general. 

Tilt* honey, that is elaborated by the bee, . . . affords a 
great deal of pleasure to the bee herself. 

Iloyle, Works, II. 355. 

Or, in full joy, electorate a sigh. Young, Love of Fame. 

If the Orcliidero had elaborated as much pollen as is pro- 
duced by other plants, relatively to the number of seeds 
which they yield, they would have had to produce a most 
extravagant amount, ami this would have caused exhaus- 
tion. Darwin, Fcrtil. of Orchids by Insects, p. 2s«. 

Specifically — 2. To improve or refine by suc- 
cessive operations; work out with groat caro ; 
work up fully or perfectly. 

There lias been up to the present day an endeavour to 
explain every existing form of life on the hypothesis that 
it has been maintained for long ages in a state of balance ; 
or else on the hypothesis that it has boon elaborated, and 
is an advance, an improvement, upon its ancestors. 

E. R. Lankester, Degeneration, p. 29. 

Often . . . n speaker's thought is not weighty enough 
to sustain elaborated style of any kind, and, least of all, 
elaborated imagery. A. Phelps, English Style, p. 285. 

II. intrans. To bo or become elaborate ; be 
elaborated. [Rare.] 

This custom [of burying a dead man’s movables with 
him] elaborates us social development goeB through its 
earlier stages. II. Spencer, Prill, of Hoclul., § 103. 

elaborate (o-lab'o-rat), a. [=a F. /labor E = Sp. 
Pg. claborado » *It.. daborato. < L. elaboratus , 
pp. : see tho verb.] Wrought with labor; fin- 
ished with great, care and nicety of detail ; much 
studied; executed with exactness; highly fin- 
ished: as, an elaborate discourse; an elaborate 
performance. 

The Expressions are more florid and rlab, .rate in fcheso 
Descriptions than in most other Parts of tho Poem 

Addison, Spectator, No. 321. 

His stylo would never have been elegant; but It might 
at least havo been manly and perspicuous; and nothing 
hut tho most elaborate cure could possibly have made It 
so bad as it is. Macaulay , Mitford’s Ilist. Greece. 

What an elaborate theory have we hore, 
Ingeniously nursed up, pretentiously 
Brought forth ! Rroummg, Bing anti Book, 1. 177. 

= Syn. Labored, perfected, highly wrought. 

elaborately (e-lab'o-rat-li), adv. In an elab- 
orate mariner; with elaboration ; with nice re- 
gard to exactness. 

I beleevo that God is no more mov’d with a jirayer e/aft- 
orately pond, then men truely charitable arc mov’d with 
the pon’d speech of a Beggor. Milton, Eikonoklastes, x <Jv 

elaborateness ( 6 -lab'o-rat-nes), w. The qual- 
ity of being elaborate, or wrought with great 
labor. 

Yet it [the “Old Batchelor”! is apparently composed 
with great, elaborateness of dialogue, and incessant umhi 
tion of wit. Johimm, Congreve. 

elaboration ( 9 -lab-o-ru/shon), n. [= F. Elabo- 
ration = Bp. clabordcion ="Pg. claboracfto = It. 
claborazionc, < L. claboratio(n-), < elaborare: 
see elaborate.'] 1. The act of elaborating, or 
working out or producing; production or for- 
mation by a gradual process : as, the elabora- 
tion of sap by a tree. 

Elaboration is a gradual change of structure, in which 
tlm organism becomes adapted to more and more varied 
and complex conditions of existence. 

E. R. Lanktster, Degeneration, p. 32. 

2. The act of working out and finishing with 
great care and exactness in detail ; the act of 
improving or refining by successive processes ; 
painstaking labor. 

It is not ray design in these papers to treat of my sub- 
ject . . . to the full elaboration. Boyle, Works, IV. 596. 

3. Labored finish or completeness; detailed 
execution ; careful work in all parts : as, the 
elaboration of tho picture is wonderful. 

elaborative (e-lab 'o-ra-tiv), a. Serving, tend- 
ing, or having power to elaborate ; working out 
with minute attention to completeness and to 
details ; laboriously bringing to a state of com- 


Elachistns 

pletion or perfection. - Elaborative faculty, in 
psychol. , the intellectual power of discerning relations 
and of viewing objects by means of or in relations ; the 
understanding, as defined by the German philosophers ; 
the discursive faculty ; thought: a phrase Introduced by 
8ir William Hamilton. 

elaborator (§-lab'o-ra-tor), n. [= F. elabora- 
tes, < L. as if * elaborator, < elaborare, elabo- 
rate : see elaborate , v.] One who or that which 
elaborates. 

elaboratory (e-lab'o-ra-to-ri), a. and n. [< elab- 
orate + -or g. As a noun, after laboratory. J I, a. 
Elaborating ; tending to elaborate. [Rare.] 
II,t n . A laboratory. 

He Bliew’d us divers rare plants, caves, and an elahora - 
tury. Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 1, 1665. 

In this retroat of mine, shall I have the use of mine 
elaboratory f Scott, Kenilworth, xvill. 

elabrate (e-la'brat). a. [< NL. *clabratus, < L. 
e - priv. + labrum , lip: see labrum .] Having 
no labrum : an epithet applied in entomology 
to the mouth when it has no distinct labrum or 
upper lip, as in tho spiders and most IHptera . 
Elacate (o-lak'a-te), w. [ N L., < Or. ifAaKdrt), dial. 
ifAaKdra, dhiKdra, a distaff.] The typical genus 
of fishes of the family Elacatidw. E. Canada is a 
food-fish of the Atlantic coast of North America and the 
West Indies, reaching a length of 5 feet and a weight of 
from 15 to 20 pounds. It is variously known os the set- 
gcant-jhh , coaljish, bonito , cubby-yew or eobia, and crab - 
eater. Hue cut under cobia. 

elacatid (o-lak'a-tid), n. A fish of tho family 
Elacatidw, 

Elacatid® (el-a-kat'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Ela- 
cate + -ida .] A family of scombnform fishes, 
of fusiform shape, with depressed head, smooth 
scales, lateral line concurrent with the back, 
eight free spinoN representing the firat dorsal 
fin, a long second dorsal and anal fin, and acute- 
ly Jobed tail. Tlic cranium is also characteristic. The 
type is the eohia or sergeaut-fiBh, Elacate Canada. See 
cut under cobia. 

elacatoid (e-lak'a-toid), a. and n. I, a. Of or 
pertaining to the Elacatidw. 

II. n. An elacu tid. 

elachert (el'a-ch^rt), w. Bamc as degotc. 
Elachistea (el-a-kis # te-ft), n. [NL., < Or. tto- 
XLdToi;, superl. of ifaix'vu small.] A Hmall genus 
of olive-brown filamentous marine algro, be- 
longing to the rhfvosporar, which grow in small 
tufts attached to other alga*, especially Pucacem. 
The basal part of tho tuft is composed of densely packed 
branching filaments, which at the surface branch eorym- 
hoscly, as to form a layer of short filaments (parapliyses). 
At the huso of the latter art* borne the sporangia and a 
scrioH of long, uiibrnnched filaments. Elachistea fucicvla 
is the commonest species in Great Britain and America. 

Elachistinae (oFa-kis-ti'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Ela- 
ehislus + -ina:.] A subfamily of insects, of tho 
parasitic hymenopterous family Chalcididm. 
They have four- join ted tarsi, slender lurid thighs, distinct 
pariipHidcs, ami a Buhmnrginal vein renchlng the costa 
without, a break. The species are all parasitic, and some 
of the larval spin irregular cocoons, differing in this re- 
spect ft 0111 most other Chnlcidida *. 

Elachistodon (el-a-kis'tp-don), n. [NL., < Or. 
tAuxtarotj, superl. of / AaxH , small, + (M’c(odovr-), 
tooth.] A genus of Indian colubriform serpents 
of tho subfamily Dasypcltina', having esopha- 
geal teeth formed by enameled processes of cer- 
vical vertebra? projecting into the gullet (as in 
the genus iRisypeltis ), but smooth scalos, head 
little distinct from the body, a grooved maxil- 
lary tooth, and a loreal plate. E. westermanni 
is an example. Reinhardt , lHfl.'b 
Elachistus (el-a-kis'tus), n. [NL. (Spinola, 
1811), < Or. iAaxnTTor , superb of i/uix'i'u Hmall.) 
The typical genus of Elachistinas (which see), 



Elachistus cacorcuc. ( Cross shows natural sine. ) 


characterized by tho one-spurred hind tibia? 
and metallic colors. In Europe bo species have been 
described, and in North America 6; the latter are para- 
sitic upon tortrioid larvin. Sometimes wrongly spelled 
Elachestus. 




Elaagnacea 

Eloagnace® (el'e-ag-na's§-6), n. pi [NL., 
< Elwagnus 4- -accm. j A small natural order 
of apetalous exogens, scattered over the north- 
ern hemisphere. They are tree* or shrubs, covered 
with silvery or brown scales, ami having alternate or op* 
posit© leaves, and small white or yellow flowers. There 
are only 3 genera, Elmignux, Ilvfjpophae , and Shepherdia , 
including about *J. r > species, of which 4 are American. 

Elseagnus (el-e-ag'nus), n. [NL., < Gr. t’Aatay- 
vog or PMayvor, a Boootian marsh-plant, perhaps 
myrica, sweet gale, < ehaia, olive-tree, 4 ayvor, 
equiv. to leyog, a willow-like tree: see agnus 
cactus, under agnus.] A genus of shrubs or 
small trees, the typo of the order EUeagnacca ?, 
of about 20 species. The fruit, sometimes ‘edible, is 
a spurious drupe funned of the fleshy calyx* tube inclosing 
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Flowering Branch of 01cn«,tcr {EIcth^ihs anpusttfolta). 
a, fruit ; f>, section of same. 

the one-seeded nut. Several species are cultivated for 
their ornamental silvery -scurfy foliage, especially the ole- 
aster, E. angusti/olia , of Europe, and several variegated 
varieties from .Inpau. The silver- berry, E. argentea , with 
silvery berries, is a native of northern America. 

Elseli (e-le'is), n. [NL., ho named in referonco 
to palm-oil, yielded by the African species, < 
Gr. I'kaiov, olive-oil, oil in general, < ehaia, the 
olive-tree : see oil and olive,] A genus of palmH, 
of 3 or 4 species, found in Africa and tropical 
South America, with low stems and pinnate 
leaves. The fruit is red or yellow, consisting oi^a ficBliy 
and oleaginous pericarp surrounding a hard nut. The oil- 
palm of Africa, E. Guineemri *, is common along the west- 
ern coast, where the oil obtained from the fruit forms an 
article of food and oxport. It Is also cultivated in Brazil 
and elsewhere. Hoc palm-oil. 

Elrenia (e-le'ni-ji), n. [NL. (Sundevall, 1835, 
in the form Ela’lnia).] An extensive genus of 
sm&ll olivaceous flycatchers of (Central Ameri- 
ca, of the family TyrannUUt, sometimes giving 
name to a subfamily Ehmiince. There are about 2o 
species of Elam in proper, such as E. pagana, R. jrfacenx, 
etc. The name of the genus refers to the prevailing oliva- 
ceous coloration of the species. Also written Elainia, 
Elania , RUrnm. 

ElaniinSB (e-lo-ni-i'ne), n. pi [NL., < Elmnia 
4- -inm.] A subfamily of Tyranniiur, named 
from the genus Elam id. The bill is in most cases 
compressed ami but sparingly bristled, contrary to the 
rule in Tyrannidee ; the feet are feeble and the wings gen- 
erally short. The prevailing colors are olive greens and 
browns, whence the birds are collectively known ns olive- 
ty rants. They are distributed over all the Neotropical 
region, reaching to the border of the United States. The 
limits of the subfamily are not fixed ; Sclater admits 19 
genera. Also FA tr oritur, Eltrnintv , Flaineiniv, Mainour. 

el&Obl&St (e-le'o-blkst), n. [< Gr. PAatov, oil, 4 
fiAaardg, germ.] In aool, tho liroebord of certain 
ascidians; a rudimentary notochord, occurring 
in the embryos of tbo salps. 

The placenta becomes more sharply marked off from the 
body of the embryo, at the posterior end of which a struc- 
ture known os the elmohlart — tho equivalent of the noto- 
chord — makes its appearance. .* . . The embryo is horn 
as a small fully developed salpu, which, however, still 
possesses the remains of the placenta and tho clmoblaxt. 

Clam, Zoology (trnns.), II. 107. 

etooblastic (e-le-o-blas'tik), a. [< elwoblast + 
-to.] Pertaining to the elrooblast ; composing 
the elrooblast : as, clrroblastic colls. 
Elsdocarpus (e-16-o-kiir'pus), w. [NL., < Gr. 
kfaiidy the olive-tree, 4* tca/mAg, fruit.] A genus 
of trees and shrubs, of tho order Tiliacccr, con- 
taining 50 species, natives of India and Aus- 
tralia and the intervening islands. They have 
simple leaves and racemes of small flowers. The fruit is 
an oblong or globose drupe, consisting of a rough bony 
nut surrounded by n fleshy pulp. In India the fruit of 
several species is used in curries, or pickled like olives. 
Some species of Australia nud New Zealand yield a light 
hut very tough wood. 

ElSBOdendron (e-16-o-den'dron), n. [NL., < Gr. 
rXa/a, the olive-tree, 4* dMpov, a tree.] A ce- 
lastraeeous genus of small trees or shrubs, of 



about 30 species, sparsely scattered through 
tropical regions. E. crocmm furnishes the saffron- 
wood of Natal. E. glaueum is a native of Ceylon and 
Coromandel, and is known by the name of Ceylon tea. 

Elaodes (el-e-d'dez). n. [NL. (Eschscholtz, as 
Eleodes ), < Gr. ’Uat^orfg, contr. oi kfcuoeiSfc, oily, 
< lAatoVy olive-oil, oil, + tlfiog, appearance.] A 
genus of beetles, of the family Tenebrionidai, 
containing large species with the tarsi spinose 
or setose, and the connate elytra partly em- 
bracing tne body : so called from the oily fluid 
discharged by the insects when irritated. There 
are about f>0 species, all of the United States, where they 
take the place of the species of IUaps in tho old world. 
E. obscura and E. gigantea are examples ; the latter is 1.1 
inches long. The fluid, as in Maps, is secreted by two 
glands near the anus, and is sometimes ejoctod to u dis- 
tance of three or four inches. It lias a penetrating and 
indescribably offensive odor. Also spelled Eleodes. 

elffiodochon (el-e-od'o-kon), w.; pi. elwodocha 
(-ka). [< Gr. t^dioddxog or -M/cog, holding oil, < 
ihiiov, olive-oil, oil, + dfx^adcu, (Useadai, receive, 
contain.] The uropygial gland or rump-gland 
of a bird; the oil-gland, a kind of sebaceous 
follicle saddled upon the pope’s-noso at the 
root of the tail. 

It is composed of 
numerous slender 
tubes or follicles, 
which secrete the 
greasy fluid, and 
the ducts of which, 
uniting successive- 
ly in larger tubes, 
ttnally open by one 
or more pores, com- 
monly upon a little 
nipple-like elfiva- 
tlon. Birds press 
out a drop of oil 
with tho beak, and ( 
dress tho feathers 
with it, in the opera- 
tion called preen- Top of Pope’n-nose of a Skua Gull (.Srt’rro- 
ing. The glaml is ranus parasuttus). 

large and always E, clacodnehon, or oil-gland, with circlet 
present in aquatic of feathers,; C, C. upper tail-aivertb ; A*, 
birds, which have ggj of two ce,,lml or rcc- 

lieed of a water- 
proof plumage; it Is Binaller In land-birds, as a rule, and 
wanting ill some. The character of the elteodochon, 
whether it be hare or surmounted by a circlet of fea- 
thers, distinguishes various natural groups of birds. 

elSBOlite (e-le'o-llt), n . [< Gr. Fhxuav, olive-oil, 

oil, 4 HQog, a stone.] A coarse massive variety 
of nephelite, of a waxy, greasy luster, and pre- 
senting various shades of green, gray, and red. 
The predominance of soda in its composition renders its 
alteration a frequent source of zeolites, as thomsonite. 
Also elaolite. 

elroolite-syenite (e-le'o-lit-si'o-nit), n. A rock 
composed essentially of the minerals elreolite 
and orthoclase, and having a granitoid struc- 
ture. With these minerals arc very commonly associat- 
ed others in lesser quantity, such as plagioelase, augito, 
hornblende, biotite, magnetite, apatite, zircon, sodalite, 
and splienc. The most important and classic occurrence 
of elccolito-syenite is In southern Norway, where it is the 
repository of many interesting minerals and of several of 
the very rare metals, such as yttrium, cerium, niobium, etc. 
Varieties of this rock containing considerable zircon have 
boon frequently designated as zi reon-sye nite ; a variety 
from Minsk, Russia, with much mica, is known as ntiaaeitc ; 
ono from Mount Foya in Portugal, which was supposed 
to contuin hornblende, as foyaitc; and one from IMtro 
in Transylvania, containing sodalite and spinel, its ditroite. 

elfleometer (el-e-om'e-t6r), n. [< Gr. llatov, 
olive-oil, oil, 4- phTftov, a measure.] A hydrom- 
eter for testing the purity of olive- and al- 
mond-oils by determining their densities. Also 
elaiometer . 

elaeoptene (el-o-op'ten), n. [< Gr. IXauw, olive- 
oil, oil, 4 t rryvtg, winged.] The liquid portion 
of volatilo oils, as distinguished from the con- 
crete or crystailizable portion, called stear op- 
ten e (which see). Also claopten, oleoptene . 
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elaiodic (el-ft-od'ik), a. [< Gr. eAaz<&%, oily (see 
Elceode8)y 4 -to.] Derived from castor-oil: as, 
elaiodic acid. 

elaiometer (el-&-om'e-t£r), n. Same as clceom- 
cter. 

elaldehyde (e-lal'd^-hid), n. [< Gr. M(aior) f 
oil, 4 aldehyde.] In chcm., a solid polymeric 
modification of acetaldehyde, containing three 
molecules in one. Perhaps identical with pnr- 
aldeliyde. 

E lamit e (e'lam-it), n. and a. [< Elam (see del .) 
4 4te 2 .] i; n. An inhabitant of ancient Elam, 
a coimtry east of Babylonia, commonly regard- 
ed as corresponding nearly to the old province 
of Susiana in Persia (now Khuzistan). 

II. a. Pertaining to Elam or the Elamites. 

elampt (e-lamp'), v. i, [< L. c f out, 4- E. lamp : 
see lamp.] To shine. 

As when the cheerful sun, elamping wide, 

Glads all the world with his uprising ray. 

G. Fletcher, Christ’s Victory and Triumph, i. 

'This, indeed, is deformed by words neither English nor 
Latin, nut Bimply barbarous, as clamping , eblazon, cicproh 
trate, purpured, glitterancl, and many others. 

Ilallam, Infcrod. Lit. of Europe, III. f>. 

61an (a-lon'), n. [P., < dancer, shoot, incite, 
refl. rush forward, dash : seo elance.] Ardor in- 
spired by enthusiasm, passion, or the like ; dash. 

elance (e-liins'), v. t. [< F. dancer, < 6- (L. c), 
out, + lancer , dart, hurl, < lance, a lance.] To 
throw or shoot ; hurl ; dart. [Kare.] 

Whilo thy unerring hand danc’d 
Another, and another dart, tho people 
Joyfully repeated lo ! 

Prior, tr. of Second Hymn of Callimachus. 

Elance thy thought, and think of more than man. 

Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 

eland (e'land), n. [< D. eland , an elk (in South 
Africa applied to the eland), = G. clend, den 
(> F. elan), elendthier , elk, < Lith. elnis = Pol. 
jelen' = OBulg. jelcnt, elk. Seo elk 1 .] 1. The 
Capo elk, Orcas canna , a large bubaline ante- 



Eland (Oreas (anna). 

lope of South Africa, standing 5 feet high at 
the withers, and weighing from 700 to 900 
pounds. Its flesh is much prized, especially the hams, 
which are dried nud used like tongue. It has in conse- 
quence been almost extirpated in the neighborhood of 
Capo Colony, where it formerly abounded. Also called elk. 

Our party was well supplied with eland flesh during our 
passage through the desert ; and it being superior to beef, 
and the animal us large os an ox, it seems strango that it 
has not yet been introduced into England. Livingstone . 

2. A name sometimes used for the moose, 
elanet (el'a-net), n. [< Elan us 4- dim. - et .] A 
kite or glede of the genus Elanvs . G. Cuvier . 
Elanoides (el-a-noi'dez), n. [NL. (G. R. Gray, 
1848, after Vieillot, 1818), < Elanns + Gr. rMo f .] 
A genus of birds, of the family Falconidw; the 
swallow-tailed kites. The tail is extremely long ami 
deeply forfleate, the wings are long and pointed, the feet 


elSBOBaccharine (o-le-o-sak'a-rin), a. [< Or. 
lAawvy olive-oil, oil, + * cdKxapov, sugar.] Con- 
taining both oil and sugar, 
elaic (e-la'ik), a. [< Gr. IfatUdgy < Mata, the 
olive-tree: see olive.] 8ame as oleic. 
elaidate (e-la'i-dat), n. [< elaidic 4 -ate 1 .] In 
chem.y a salt formed by the union of elaidic 
acid with a base. 

elaidic (el-a-id'ik), a. [< Gr. IXatg 
oquiv. to rAatciy the olive-tree, + -tc.] Of qr 
pertaining to oleic acid or ©lain,— Elaidic add, 
Cm aH.uOa, a fatty acid forming crystalline leaflets, ob- 
tained from oleic acid by adding nitrous or hyponitrous 
acid. 

elaidin, elaidine (e-la'i-din), n. [< Gr. toms 
(f hiiS-), the olive-tree, + 4» 2 , -tn^ 2 .] In chcm., 
a fatty substance, white, crystalline, produced 
by the action of nitric acid upon certain oils, 
especially castor-oil. 

elaln, elaine (e-la'in), n. [= F. tlainc; < Gr. 
Mala, olive-oil, oil, 4 -in 2 , -iwc 2 .] Tho liquid 
principle of oils and fats ; same as olein. 



Swallow-tailed Kite {lUaHoicUs forficatus). 

are small, and the bill is simple. The genus is related to 
XaucUtrus , of which it is held by some to be a subgenus. 
The type is the swallow- tailed kite of the United States, 
which is white with a glossy-black mantle, wings, and tall, 
and about two feet long, the tail forming more than half 
the length when full-grown. 


Bl&xraa 

Elan nfl (el'ft-ww), »• fNL. (Sa vigny, 1809), < 
zAavvetv, drive, set m motion: see elastic.’] 
A genus of small milvine birds, of the fam- 
ily Ealconidw; the pearl kites. They have a 
IV ilk bill and claws; very short tarsi, feathered part 
wav down in front, hat elsewhere finely reticulate ; Ion*, 
m.inted wings; short, square, or emarginate tail, with 
iM-oad feathers ; and white coloration in part, tinged with 
marl-gray, and relieved by black in masses. There ore 
several species in warm and temperato countries. The 
black-winged kite, iff. melampterus , is an example. The 
white- tailed kite, E. glauevs or Jff. lemurus , is a common 
bird of the southern United States. 



1H34), < Or. ?Aa(f>og, a deer, 4- dim. suffix 4(Uov . ] 
A genus of longieorn beetles, of tlie family Ce- 


_ genus 

rambycidw, containing species of moderate or 



]•' lafhidion para He l um, natural size. 


a, larva ; />, twl^ split open, showing inclosed pupa ; fc, severed end 
of twig : r, beetle; i, basal joints ot an antenna, showing the char- 
su tenstit spines at the tip of the third and fourth joints ; tip of ely- 
tron; d, h, head, maxilla, labium, mandible, and antenna of 

larva. 

large size, with moderately long spinose anten- 
nas and rounded thorax. About 2q species are known, 
all from North America and tile West Indies. K. paral- 
lel uni is a common species in the northern and eastern 
United States, about half an inch long, and ashy- brown in 
color , its larva boros into oak and hickory. Also Elaphi- 
dlum. 

elaphine (el'a-fin), a. [< NL. claphus , < Or. lla- 
(por, a deer : see Elaphus .] Pertaining to the red 
deer, Ccrvus elaplius, or to that section of tlie 
genus Ccrvus which this species represents. 

Elaphodus (e-laf'o-dua), n. [NL. (Miine-Ed- 
wards, 1H72), irreg. < Or. ffaufntg, a deer, 4- tWog, 
form.] A genus of muntjaes or Cervulina * of 
China, represented by Miehie’s tufted deer, Ela- 



T ufted Deer ( Elaphodus muhtanus ). 


phodus michian us, formerly called Lophotragns, 
having unbranched antlers and no frontal cu- 
taneous glands. 

Elaphomyces (el-a-fom'i-sez), n. [NL., < Or. 
I/jupog, a doer, 4* fimrjg, a mushroom.] A genus 
of subterranean fungi, belonging to the Tube - 


race w. Elaphotnyees yranutatu the common species, 
produces nearly spherical tuber-like conccptacles, vary- 
ing from the size of a hazelnut to tlmt of a walnut The 
surface is covered with line 
warts. Tlie contents consist 
chiefly of the black spores, 
li om 1 to 8 in cacli ascus. 

Elaphrida (e-laf'ri-de), 

"• P l - [NL., < Elaph- 
rtt * 4- -idw.] A family 
of Coleoptera, named 
from the genus Elaph- 
r J<s- Also Elaphridea, 

E la ph rides. 

Elaphrus (e-laf'rus), n. 

(Fabrieius, 1801), 

< Gr. tAa(j>f)6g, light in 
moving.] A genus of 
adephagous beetles, of 
the family Carabidai 
and subfamily Cara - 

. T1 »ey are of small 
sue and Btout form, with the Hiaphrns rtpanus. 

wytra impressed, the maudi- ( Line *hows natural size, j 
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bles setigeroug, and the antennas free at the base. About 
30 species arc known, 11 of them North American. E. 
rxpanus , about a quarter of an inch long, is a common 
European species. 

elaphure (ol'a-fur), n. [< Elaphurm.] A large 
deer, Elaphurm davidianus, of northern China, 
remarkable for the strong development and 
brandling of tlie brow-antler and an inverse 
reduction of the other antlers, but otherwise 
related to the red deer and other species of the 
genus Ccrvus. 

Elaphurus (el-a-fu'rus), w. [NL. (Milne-Ed- 
wards), < Gr. itiatyog, the stag, + oh pa, tail.] A 
genus of ('err idw related to the stag, but having 
a longer tail and inversely developed antlers. 
See elaphure . 

Elaghus (el'a-fus), n. [NL. (Hamilton Smith, 
182 1 ), < Gr. I Aat^og, a stag. ] A genus of Cerridw, 
containing such large deer as the American 
elk or wapiti, E. ( Ccrvus ) canadensis . See cut 
under wapiti. 

elapid (el'a-pid), n. A serpent of the family 
Elapidw. 

Elapidae (o-lap'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Elaps, the 
typical genus, 4- - idw .] A family of venomous 
serpents, of the suborder Proteroglypha, order 
Ophidia, typified by the genus Elaps. They have 
poison-glands and grooved poison-fungs, behind which are 
usually solid hooked teeth, tlie palatine ami pterygoid 
bones ami the lower jaw having teeth also. The tail is not 
compressed. Species inhabit, tropical and warm temper- 
ate regions of both hemispheres. Among them are tlie 
most poisonous of snakes, as the Indian cobra, Kaja tri- 
vudians , and tlie Egyptian asp, N. haje. Others are much 
loss to be dreaded, as the harlequin-snake of the United 
States, Elaps fulm us. There are upward of 20 genera and 
numerous species. The family is restricted bv Dope to 
forms lacking postfrontal hones, when most of the ser- 
pents usually placed in it are brought under Majidce (which 
seel. Also Elapsidce. See cuts under asp , cubra-de-cajxdlo, 
ami coral-snake. 

elapidation (e-lap-i-da'shon), n. [< L. clapi- 
datus, cleared from stone, < c, out, + lapidatus , 
pp. of lapidarc, throw stones at, < lapis (lapid-), 
a stone; cf. dilapidate.] A clearing away of 
stones. Bailey , 1731. [Haro.] 

elapoid (el'a-poid), a. [< Elaps + -oid.] Re- 
sembling a serpent of the genus Elaps; be- 
longing or related to the Elapidw; cobriform, 
not crotaliform, as a venomous serpent. 

Elaps (e'laps), n. [NL., a var. of clops, < L. 
clops : see Elaps.] A genus of venomous ser- 
pents, giving name to the family Elapidw, hav- 
ing two nasal plates. The species arc beautifully 
ringed with black and red, and some of them are called 
coral-snakes, as E. corallina of tropical America, and 
harlequin -snakes, us E.J'ulvius of North America. See cut 
under coral-snake. 

elapse (e-laps'), V. i.; pret. and pp. elapsed, ppr. 
elapsing, [< L. elapsus, pp. of elabi, glide away, < 
e, out, away, 4- lain, glide, fall: see lapse.] 1. 
To slide, slip, or glide away ; pasH away with 
or as if with a continuous gliding motion : used 
of time. 

Several years elapsed before such a vacancy offered it- 
self by the deuth of the archpriest of Uzedu. 

Prescott , Eerd. and Isa., ii. ft. 

2f. To pass out of view or consideration ; suffer 
lapso or neglect. 

Such preafc acts do facilitate our pardon, and hasten the 
restitution, and in a few days comprise the elapsed duty 
of many months. Jrr. Taylor , Works (ed. 183ft), I. 1811. 

elapse (e-laps'), n. [< elapse, r.] The act of 
passing;* lapse. [Rare.] 

To sink themselves [the PietiBtsI Into an entire repose 
and tianquillity of mind. In this state of silence to at- 
tend the secret elapse and flowings in of the Jloly Spirit, 
that may 1111 their minds with peace and consolation, joys 
or raptures. Addison , Remarks on Italy (ed. Jiohn), I. ft31. 

After an elapse of years. 

Annals of Phil, aiul Penn., I. 633. 

Elapsidffi (e-lap' si-de), n.pl. [NL., < Elaps + 
-idw.] Same as Elapidw. 

elapsion (e-hip 'shon), n. [< elapse -4 -tow.] Tho 
act of elapsing; lapse. E. Phillips, 1706. [Ran*.] 

elaqueate (e-lnk ; we-at), v. t. \ pret. and pp. 
daqueated, ppr. elaq it eating, [< L. elaqueatus, 
pp. of elaqueare , disentangle, < c, out, 4- laqueus, 
a snare.] To disentangle, (kies, 3717. [Rare.] 

Elasipoda (el-arsip'o-dji), w.pf. [NL.] Same 
as Elosmapoda. 

elasmapoa (e-las'marpod), a. and n. I. a. Same 
as elasmapodom. 

II. n. A member of the Elasmapoda. 

Elasmapoda (el-as-map'o-dji), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. V/juageg, l/aaya, a metal plate, 4- novg (trod-) 
= E. foot.] An ordinal or other group of deep- 
sea holothurians. They exhibit distinct bilateral sym- 
metry, liaving both a dorsal and a ventral surface, the 
ambulatory ambulacra confined to the latter, and the 
aeephalic region usually specialized. Al>out ftO species arc 
known (all only recently), of several genera, ca Elj/uiia , 
Kolya , irpa , etc. Also Eumpoda. 


Elftsmognathtui 

elaamapodous (el-as-map'o-dus), a. Pertaining 
to the Elasmapoda. Also elasmapod. 

Elasmias (e-las'mi-e), n. pi. [NL. : cf. Mias - 
mus.] A group of tineid moths. Uubner , 1816. 

Elasmina (el-as-mi'ne), n.pl. [NL. (How- 
ard, 1886), < Elasmus 4- -two?.] A subfamily of 
Chalcididw , represented by the genus Elasmus , 
having four-jointed tarsi and swollen hind 
thighs. Also Elamoidaz. 

elasmobranch ( e-las' mo-brangk), a. and n. I. 
a. Pertaining to or having the characters of the 
EUmnobranchii. 

II. ft. A vortebrato of the group Elasmo- 
branchii. 

elasmobranchian, elasmobranchiate (e-las- 
mo-brang'ki-an, -ki-at), a. and n. Same as 
elasmobranch .** 

Elasmobranchii (e-las-mo-brang'ki-i), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. thinft6g or tAaofia, a metal plate (see 
Elasmus), 4* (ipdyxia, gills.] A class, subclass, 
or order of fishes, otherwise known as Chon- 
drnptcrygii and Selachii , including the sharks 
and skates : so named from tho lamellar bran- 
chiae, or plate-like gills. These lamolllfonn gillB are 
fixed both at their distal and proximal ends, so that they 
separate tlie branchial cavity into as many ehumbers as 
there are branchiio. The group is characterized by the 
cartilaginous skeleton, with the cranial elements not su- 
tured together; the usually heteroeereal tail, with tho 
spinal column running into tlie upper lobe; the presence 
of pectoral uud ventral fins; the mouth generally inferior, 



/ 1 , from .ibove : s, olfactory bull* ; a, cerebral hcmlsphcret, united 
in the middle line ; b, thnlnnicm ephalon , «, ineveiu eplialon ; d, cere- 
bellum; an, plaited baud', formed by the rcstiform liodleii; I, II, 
H\ l\ first (olfactory), sc< oad (optic), fourth, and fifth point of cere- 
bral nerves , ./, medulla oblongata : w, a blood-vcHsel. It, from tie- 
low, m oarl enlarged : c h, optic chiasm; h, pituitary Ixidy ; H and 
v, vessels connected with ft ; K\ harms vnwuloMus; (i, pyramids of 
medulhi oblongata; o, /, //, V, same us In A. 

or on the under surface of the head ; tlie gill-pouches and 
-slits usually ft, sometimes u or 7, genciully with an equal 
number of external anertureB, but in tlie llolocephali with 
only one on each slue; the optic nerves chiasmal; tho 
intestine with a spiral valve, and the arterial cone with 
plnriserial valves ; and the skin eithci naked, or with pla* 
cold scales, forming shagreen or other armor. The division 
of the group varies ; it is now usually divided into two sub- 
classes, Holoi'rphali and Planiustonu , tho latter including 
the Blmrks and the rnys. 

Elasmodectes (f*-laH-mo-dc‘k'tbz), n. Hame as 
Elasmognathus, 2. 

Elasmodon (o-lns'ino-don), n. [NL., < Gr. Vkae- 
/iur , a thin plato (Hf*o Elasmus), 4- mhhg (<x)ovt-) 
ss E. tooth. j A gcmiH of elejihantK, iho name 
as Elephas proper, or Euetephas, containing tho 
Asiatic a« (liHtinguiHliod from the African ele- 
phant of tho g(‘iniK Lojmdun : ho named by Fal- 
coner from the laminar pattern of the molars. 
See first, out under elephant. 

Elasmognatha (ol-ftN-niog'na-thji), w. pi. [NL., 

neut. pi. of Elasmognathus: wee clasm ogna thorn.] 
In conch., a weetion of terrestrial pulmonate 
gastropods in wliieh tho jaw is elafewognathous. 
It includes the family Sueeinndw. 
elasmognathous (el-RH-Tnog'na-thus), a. [< 
NL. Elasmognathus, < Gr. C/aa/idg, a thin plate, 
4- yvddnr, jaw.] In conch., liaving a jaw with a 
quadrangular plate or appendage divorgingfrom 
the upper margin ; applied to the Suecimidw. 
Elasmognathus (el-fts-mog'na-thus), n. [NL. : 

see elasmognathous.] 1. A genus of American 
tapirs, characterized by having the nasal sep- 




Elasmognathus 

turn or prolongation of the mesethmoid bone 
prominent and perfectly ossified, e. bairdi. the 
type, is a large Nicaraguan species about 40 inches long 
and 22 high. E. dowi is another Central American form. 
See cut under tapir. 

2. A genus of extinct chimroroid fishes, later 
(1888) called Elasmodectes . Egerton. 
Elasmoidse (el-as-moi'de), n. pi. [NL., < Elas- 
mns + -oUla\] Same as Elasminw. Forster, 1856. 
elasmosaur (e-las'rao«sar), ». A reptile of the 
genus Elasmosaur us or family Elasntosauridw. 



Skeleton of an Elasmosaur ( F laxmostturus platyurus). 


Elasmosauridse ( e-las-md-sa'ri-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Elasmosaurus + -/drr.] A family of extinct 
natatorial reptiles, taking name from tho genus 
Elasmosaur us. 

Elasmosaurus (e-las-mo-sA'rus), n. [NL.(Cope, 
1868), < Or. ihao/ioc, Man pa, a thin plate, 4- aab- 
pog, lizard.] An American genus of extinct 
reptiles, of the order Sauropterygia , related to 
the plesiosaurs, but differing in" the structure 
of tho pectoral arch. A species was upward of 40 feet 
long, aquatic and piscivorous, with a very long neck, small 
head, paddle-like limbs and tail, and long, sharp teeth. 

Elasmotheriidse (e-las^mo-the-ri'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Elasmothcrium 4- -idw.] A family of 
extinct porissodactyl quadrupeds, without ca- 
nines or incisors, and with a crenulated longi- 
tudinal ridge on tho lower molars : a group hav- 
ing relationships with both the horse and the 
rhinoceros, but much more closely related to 
the latter in tho order of ungulates. Gill, 1872. 
Elasmotherium (e-las-mo-the'ri-um), n. [NL., 

< Gr. ihaapAg, a thin plate, 4- Otynov, a wild beast.] 
The typical genus of the family EUmnotlwriidw. 

Elasmus (e-las'mus), n. [NL., < Gr. l^aapdg 
(also SXaapa), a metal plate, < iXabvetv (ilu-), 
drive, strike, beat out: see elastic.'] A gonus 
of parasitic hymenopterous insects, of tho fam- 
ily Chaloididw, representing the subfamily Elus- 
minw, having four-jointed tarsi, enlarged hind 
femora, and the antennae ramose in the male. 

The species are all of small size, and some arc Bocondary 
parasites — that is, parasites of parasites. E. pullatns is 
a North American example. Westwood, 1833. 

Elassoma (el-a-HO'ma), n. [NL. (Jordan, 1877), 

< Gr. as if ** A’<Wa>/m|’a diminution, loss, dofoct, 
defeat, < FAaaouvv, make less, < U do guv, less, 
compar. of ilaxbq, little, small.] A genus of 
very small fresh-water fishes of North America, 
representing tho family ElassomnUv. 

elassome (ol'a-som), n. A fish of the family 
Elassomidw. I). S. Jordan. 

Elassomidse (el-a-som'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Elas- 
soma 4- -UUe.] A family of acantliopterygian 
fishes, represented by the genus Elassoma. They 
have an oblong compressed body covered with rather large 
cycloid scales, no lateral line, unarmed opercular bones, 
conic teeth in the Jaws, and toothless palate ; the dorsal 
fin is short and has about 4 spines, the anal still smaller 
with 3 spines, and the ventral thoracic and normal, with 
1 spine and ft rays. Only two species are known ; they 
inhabit sluggish streajpis and ponds of the southern Unitoil 
States, and are umong the smallest of lisheB, rarely exceed- 
ing 1£ inches in length. Also Elassornatidce. 

elassomoid (e-las 'o-moid), a. and n. I, a. Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the Elas- 
somidw. 

II. n. An elassome. 

elastic (e-l&s'tik), a. and n. [Formerly also 
clashck (first recorded in the form clmtical : see 
first quot.) ; = F. Mastique = 8p. eldstico = Pg, 
It. elastwo (cf. D. G. elastisch = Dan. Sw. elas- 
tisk), < NL. elasttcus (NGr. fXaariKdc), elastic, < 
Gr. as if “f'Aacrrfc, for i'karr/ g, oquiv. to f harfy), 
a driver, hurler (see elater%), < lhaiveiv (*Aa-), 
drive, set in motion, push, strike, beat out] 
I. a. If. Serving, as a catapult, to hurl mis- 
siles by the force of a spring. 

By what clan he fr engines did she rear 
The starry roof, and roll the orbs in air? 

Sir R. Blaekmore. 
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2. Having, as a solid body, the power of re- 
turning to the form from which it is bent, ex- 
tended, pressed, pulled, or distorted, as soon as 
the force applied is removed; having, as a fluid, 
the property of recovering its former volume 
after compression. A body is perfectly elastic when 
it has the property of resisting a given deformation equal- 
ly, however that deformation may have been produced, 
whether slowly or suddenly, etc. All bodies, however, 
have different elasticities at different temperatures, and 
if the deformation is so sudden os to change the tempera- 
ture of the body and so alter its resistance to deforma- 
tion, this is not considered as showing it to be imperfect- 
ly elastic. 

For the more easy understanding of the experiments 
triable by our engine, I thought it not superfluous nor un- 
seasonable, in the recital of this first of them, to insinuate 
that notion by which it seems likely that most, if not all 
of them, will prove explicable. Your Lordship will easi- 
ly suppose that the notion 1 speak of is that there is a 
spring, or elastical power, in the air we live in. By which 
cAarqp or spring of the air, that which I mean is this : that 
our air either consists of, or at least abounds with, parts 
of such a nature that in case they be bent or compressed 
by the weight of the incumbent part of the atmosphere, 
or by any other body, they do endeavor, as much as in 
them both, to fret* themselves from that pressure, by hear- 
ing against the contiguous bodies that keep them bent ; 
and as soon as those bodies are removed, or reduced to 
give them way, by presently unbending and stretching 
out themselves, cither quite, or so far forth as the con- 
tiguous bodies that resist them permit, and thereby ex- 
panding the whole parcel of air these elastical bodies 
compose. Boyle , Spring of the Air (ltff>0). 

A body is called elastic in which a particle moved from 
its natural position of equilibrium has a tendency to re- 
turn to Its first position as soon os the external cause which 
had displaced it has ceased. Blasema , Sound (trails.), p. 4. 

Figuratively — 3. Admitting of extension ; ca- 
pable of expanding and contracting, accord- 
ing to circumstances; hence, yielding and ac- 
commodating: as, an elastic conscience ; clastic 
principles. 

A volunteer navy may In some degree supply tho place 
of privateers, supposing that plenty of time and an elastic 
organization are at command. 

J. R. Soley, Blockado and (-ruisers, p. 169. 

4. Possessing the power or quality of recover- 
ing from depression or exhaustion; able to 
resist a depressing or exhausting influence; 
capable of sustaining shocks without perma- 
nent, injury: as, elastic spirits. 

The herds arc elastic with hoaltli. Landor. 

Curve of elaatic resistance. See curve .— Elastic 
belting, a material made in hamlti from half an inch to 
several inches in width, plain or striped, and having thin 
slipB of india-rubber lying in the direction of its length 
and covered by woven material of cotton, silk, or the like, 
which completely conceals the india-rubber, unless the 
belting is stretched. The threads of rubber are usually 
square in section, having been cut from thin sheets.— 
Elastic bitumen. Same as elaterite .- Elastic button. 
See button .— Elastic cartilage, cartilage represented in 
the pinna, the epiglottis, and elsewhere, which is opaque, 
yellowish, flexible, and tough, and in which the matrix 
except in the immediate vicinity of the cells is permeated 
by numerous elastic fibers. Elastic curve. See curve. 

- Elastic fabric, a cloth or ribbon into which threads of 
rubber called shirrs are woven. Elastic fibers, in an at., 
fibers of elastic quality traversing the intercellular sub- 
stance of connective tissue. They ure of a light-yellow 
color, branch and anastomose freely, and strongly resist 
chemical treatment,.- Elastic flannel. Hee jlannel 
Elastic fluid, a fluid which has the property of expand- 
ing in all directions on the removul of external pressure, 
as gases and vapors. See gas.— Elastic glue. See glue. 
—Elastic gum, india-rubber. — Elastic mineralpitcli, 
ft brown, massive, elastic variety of bitumen. — Elastic 
mold, a mold of glue used for copying casts.- Elastic 
tissue, In anat., connective tissue made elastic by the 
presence of abundant elastic fibers. Such tissue is found 
in the middle coat of arteries, the larynx, Eustachian tube, 
yellow ligaments of the vertebra), etc., and forms in some 
animals the ligamontum nuclue. Mixed with cartilage, it 
constitutes a variofcy of the latter known as yellow or clas- 
tic flhrocartilago. — Elastic type, a type made of roller- 
composition (glue, glycerin, and sugar) or prepared gutta- 
percha, which yields under impression : used generally 
in the form of a stereotype for hand -stamping with ink, 
for which elasticity 1 b desirable.— Elastic webbing, a 
material similar to elastic belting, hut of greater width. 

II. n. A piece or strip of india-rubber, or of 
webbing or belting maao elastic by the incor- 
poration of india-rubber, used as a band, gar- 
ter, or the like. [U. S.] 
elasticalt (e-l&s'ti-kal), a. [See etefic.] Same 
as elastic. 

elastically (6-lfts'ti-kal-i), adv. In an elastic 
manner; with elasticity or power of accommo- 
dation. 

Comedy . . . elastically lending itself to the tone and 
taste of the times without sacrificing the laws of its own 
being. A. W. Ward , Eng. Dram. Lit., Int., p. xxxv. 

elastician (e-las-tisli'an), n. [< elastic 4* -4an .] 
A person devoted to the advancement of the 
knowledge of elasticity, 
elasticity (S-las-tis'i-ti), n. [cs F. 6lasticit6 = 
Sp. elastmdad = Pg. elasticidade = It. elasticitd 
= D. elmticiteit = G. elasHcitdt ss Dan. Sw. 
elasticity , < NL. *elasttcita( t-)s, elasticity, < elas- 
ticus, elastic : see elastic and -ity.] The prop- 


elatement 

erty of being elastic, in any; sense; especially, 
that physical force resident in the smallest sen- 
sible parts of bodies, by virtue of which the 
holding of them in a state of strain (change of 
size or shape) involves work, which for small 
strains is proportional to the square of the 
amount of the strain. There are different kinds 
of elasticity, corresponding to the different 
kinds of strain. 

If the restitution of a springy body, forcibly bent, pro- 
ceed only from the endeavor of the compressed parts 
themselves to recover their former state, one may not im- 
pertinently take notice of tho elasticity that iron, silver 
and brass aaquire by hammering. 

Boyle , Great Effects of Motion. 

On the fingers of the queen were ten gold rings, the 
hoops of which were not continuous, but open like brace- 
lets to admit of elasticity. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Archoool., p. .382. 

Never did the finances of the country give stronger evi- 
dence of vitality, soundness, and elasticity than was pro- 
duced when Lowe, on opening the budget of 1871 on April 
20, showed the yield or the revenue for 1870-1 to have 
exceodod the estimate by two millions and a quarter. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, II. 863. 

He rBerkolcy] returned ... to have the primacy of 
Ireland within his reach. But we always feel that he has 
not the samo elasticity and heartiness of life as before. 

Scotsman (newspaper). 

AxIb of elasticity, axis of direct elasticity. See 
axis 1 . — Coefficient Of elasticity. See coefficient.— 
Elasticity of bulk, resistance to change of bulk.— Elas- 
ticity of shape, resistance to change of shape. - Fres- 
nel’s surface ox elasticity, a surface whose radii vec- 
tores are proportional to the square roots of the elastic 
forces which, upon Frosnol’s theory of light, are exerted 
in the directions of those radii round any point of a crys- 
talline body.— Light-elasticity. See light.-- Limit Of 
elasticity, an amount of deformation which if applied to 
a body iB such that if made any greater the body will not 
completely spring hack when released. Modulus of 
elasticity, the ratio of stress to strain : also termed the 
elasticity simply. See modulus. — Perfect elasticity, the 

J roperty of being perfectly elastic. See elastic, a., 2. 

asticness (e-lan ' tik-nen), n. Elasticity. 
Bailey, 1727. [Rare.] 

elastin (e-l&s'tm), n. [< elasl-ic 4- -in 2 .] In 
chem., a body closely resembling albumen, ex- 
cept that it is free from sulphur, forming the 
principal substance of the elastic fiber which is 
tho characteristic constituent of certain tissues, 
elatchee (e-lacli'e), n. [< Hind, cldchi , ildchi.] 
Cardamom. 

elate (e-lat/), v. t . ; pret. and pp. elated, ppr. 
elating * [< L. elatus, pp. of efferre, bring out, 
lift up, < ex, out, + ferre, carry (= E. Learn, pp. 
latus : see ablative, and cf. collate, delate* , de- 
late 2, dilate , ill ate, prolate, relate , etc., and effer- 
ent .] If. To raise; exalt; elevate. 

From whence the Talismanni with elated voyces, for 
they use no bels, doe congregate the people, pronouncing 
tho Araldcke sentence, there is hut one God. and Ma- 
homot liis Prophet. Sandy s, Travail es, p. 24. 

Turn we a moment Fancy’s rapid flight 
To vigorous soils, and climes of fur extent ; 

Where, by the potent sun elated high, 

The vineyard swells refulgent on the day. 

Thomson, Autumn. 

2. To raise or swell, as the mind or spirits; 
elevate with satisfaction or gratification ; puff 
up ; make proud. 

Though elated by his victory, lie still maintained the 
appearance of moderation. Hume , Hist. Kng. 

lie IClilbert White] brags of no fine society, hut is plainly 
a little elated by “having considerable acquaintance with 
a tame brown owl." Lowell, Study Windows, p. 2. 

elate (e-lat'), a. [< ME. elat, < L. elatus, pp. : 
see the verb.] 1. Raised; lifted up. [Poetical 
and archaic.] 

And sovereign law, that state’s collected will, 

O’er thrones and globes, elate, 

Sits empress. Sir W. Jones. 

2. Exalted in feeling ; elated. 

This kyng of kynges proud was and elaat ; 

He wende that gou, that sit in magestee, 

Ne myght hym nut hireuc of his estaat. 

Chaucer, Monk’s ’Palo (ed. Skeat), B. 8857. 
Those promising youths, . . . like sons of the morning, 
elate with emjity hopes and glittering outsides. 

Bacon , Moral Fables, 1., Ex pi. 
Who feels his freehold’s worth, and looks elate, 

A little prop and pillar of the state. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 176. 
«=Byn. 2. Exultant, jubilant, exhilarated, overjoyed, puff- 
ed up, proud. 

elatedly (f-l&'ted-li), adv. With elation. 

Nero, we find, defiled most in the foulest mires of luxu- 
ry, and where do we find any so elatedly proud, or so un 
justly rapacious as ho? Feltham, On Luke xiv. 20. 

elatedness (e-la'ted-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing elated. Bailey, 1731. 
el&tement (e-lat'ment), n. [< elate + -ment.] 
The act of elating, or the state of being elated ; 
mental elevation ; elation. 

A sudden statement swells our minds. 

Utroey, Meditations, II. 54. 



elater 

elater 1 , elator (f -la'ter, -tor), ». Xi elaU + 
m(r i f -or.] One who or that which elates. 
elater 2 (el'fi-t^ r )> n. [NL. elater, < Gr. kkarfip, 
a driver, hurler, < ekavvetv (eka-), drive, set in 
I notion: see elastic.] If. Elasticity; especially, 
tlio expansibility or a gas. 

It may be said that the swelling of the compressed wa- 
j, |- jn the pewter vessel lately mentioned, and the spring- 
ing up of the water at the hole made by the needle, were 
n<tt the effects of an internal Hater of the water, lint of 
y u , spring of the many little particles of air dispersed 
through that water. Boyle, Spring of the Air, Exp. xxii. 

2. [NXi.] In hot.: (a) One of the four club- 
shaped filaments or Equisetacow, attached at 
one point to a spore, formed by the splitting of 
t uo outer coat of the spore. They are strongly hygro- 
h , n |)ic, and aid in the dispersion of the spores, also keep- 
ing a small group together, as they leavo the sporangium. 
See cut under Kquisetacem. (b)^OilG of the long 
and slender fusiform cells of Hcpatica i having 
one or more spiral thickenings within. They 
loosen the spores in the capsule at the tirao of 
their dispersion, (c) One of tho similar free 
filaments of Myxomycet.es forming part of the 
capillitium. and frequently having spiral thick- 
enings. They are sometimes furnished with 
spines. Tlieir characters are useful in distin- 
guishing species. — 3. [NL.] In entom.x (a) 
Icay.] The typical genus of the family Ela- 
teridw, founded by Linnams in 1767. it. com- 
prises over 100 species, of which nearly f»0 inhabit North 
America. They are mostly found in temperate regions, 
on leaves and flowers, or oftener under bark. They are 
distinguished from members of related genera by the fili- 
form fourth tarsal joint, oblong-oval sen tel lum, small reg- 
ularly convex head, and tho sinuate single-toothed dilata- 
tion of the hind coxm. (ft) One of the Elateridw; a 
click-beetle, (c) One of the elastic bristles at 
the end of the abdomen of the Poduridw. A. 
S. Packard. Hoe spring. 

elaterid (e-lat'e-rid), a. and n. I. a. Of or per- 
taining to tho Elateridw. 

II. ». One of the Elateridw; a click-beetle, 
spring-beetle, or skipjack. 

Elaterid® (el-a-tor'i-dtl), n. pi. [NL., < Elater 2 , 
:> (a), + -idw!\ A family of sternoxine pen- 
tamorous booties, corresponding to the Linnean 
genus Elater. The ventral segments are typically free, 
the llrst not being elongated ; the tarsi are 6- jointed ; the 
prothorax is loosely jointed to tho mesothorax ; the pro- 
htcmum is prolonged behind ; the globose front coxa! are 
within the prosternum ; the hind coxai are contiguous, 
laminate, and silicate ; the free ventral segments are ft 
or rurely 6 in number ; the labrutn is free and visible ; 
ami the antenna) are usually serrate, sometimes llllform, 
pectinate, or flabellate Tho species are very numerous, 
ami are known as click-beet t ex snapping -beetle s, spring- 
beetlex , and skipjacks. Their legs are short, and when 
they are placed on their backs on a flat surface they right 
themselves with an audible snapping of their lx >< lies. This 
is effected by moans of the spine of the prosternum, which 
acts as a spring on the mesosternuni, and the force being 
transmitted to tho base of the elytra, and so to the sup- 
porting surface, the insects are jerked into the air and 
manage to fall oil tlieir feet. The force is remarkable, us 
one may experience by trying to hold olio of the larger 
species. (See nit under click -tteetle.) The fireflies of trop- 
ical regions are elaters, as of tho genus Pgrophorus. (See 
cut under antenna.,) The larvio of many species are known 
as wire worms, and are very injurious to crops. See cut 
under wire worm. 

elaterin, elaterine ( o-lat' e-rin), n. [< ela tcr-ium 
+ -in**, -ine**.] A neutral principle (CgoHjggOg) 
extracted by alcohol from elaterium. When pure 
it forms colorless hexagonal crystals, which are odorless 
ami have a bitter, acrid taste. It is used in medicine in 
minute doses as a very powerful hydragogue cathartic. 

elaterist (e-lat'e-riat), n. [< elater* + -ist.] One 
who holds that many of the phenomena con- 
nected with the air-pump are to be explained 
by the elasticity of tne air, and who maintains 
thi* truth of Boyle’s law that the density of a gas 
is proportional to the pressure. 

Although our authour f Linus | confesses that air has a 
spring ob well as a weight, yet he resolutely denies that 
spring to be near great enough to perform those things 
which his adversaries (whom for brevity sake we will 
venture to call elatorists) ascribe to it. 

Hoyle, Defence against Linus, ii. 

elaterite (e-lat/e-rit), n. [< elater 4um + -etc.] 
An elastic mineral resin of a blackish-brown 
</<>lor, subtranslucent, and occurring in soft flex- 
ible masses. Also called elastic bitumen and 
Mineral caoutchouc. 

elaterium (el-a-te'ri-um), n. [NL., < Gr. tka- 
r '/W, driving, ‘driving away, neut. kkarifpiov, sc. 
fripyaKw, an opening medicine, < kkaHjp, a driver, 
\ tAabveiv (tka-), drive : see elater'*.] 1. Asub- 
staneo obtained from the fruit of tho Ecballium 
nlaterium , or squirting cucumber, which, if it is 
gathered a little before it ripens, and the juice 
gently expressed, deposits a green sediment, 
Which is collected and dried. Good elaterium oper- 
ates os a drastic purge, ami is generally administered In 
nises of dropsy. It contains elaterin, together with starch, 
rosin, etc. 
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8. In hot., a fruit consisting of three or more 
dehiscent eocci, as in Euphorbia. Richard. 
[Not used.] 

elaterometer (el " a-te-rom ' e - t6r), n. [< Gr. 
ekarr/p, a driver (see elater 2 , 1), + pirpov , a mea- 
sure.] An air-pressure or steam-pressure gage. 

elateryt (el'a-te-ri), n. [< Gr. tkarfyuog, driv- 
ing : see elaterium.] Acting force or elasticity : 
as, the elater y of the air. Bay. 

elatin (era-tin), n. [< elat(erium) + -iw 2 .] A 
substance extracted from elaterium by alcohol: 
probably a mixture of elaterin and chlorophyl. 
See elaterin . 

Elatinace® (o-lat-i-nu/so-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Elatine + -acete .] An order of small polypeta- 
lous herbs with opposite leaves ana axillary 
flowers, including only 2 genera and about 20 
species; the waterworts. See Elatine. 

Elatine (o-lat'i-ne), n. [NL., < L. elatine, a 
plant of the genus Antirrhinum, < Gr. ikarlvy, a 
species of toadflax, so called from some resem- 
blance to the fir or pine, fem. of ikurtvog, of the 
fir or pine, < iMttj, the silver fir, prob. so call- 
ed in roforenc© to its straight, high growth, < 
Ikarog, verbal adj. of kka iveiv, drive, push : see 
elastic , elater**.] A genus of very small annual 
herbs, typical of the order Elatinacew, grow- 
ing in water or mud, and found in temperate 
or subtropical regions around tho globe, known 
as waterwort. Four species occur in the United 
States. 

elation (e-la'shon), n. [< ME. elation, < L. ela - 
tio(n-), a’carrying out, a lifting up, < elatus, pp. 
of efferre, carry out, lift up: see elate.] Elas- 
ticity of feeling due to some special cause or 
occasion ; an exultant condition of the mind, 
as from physical enjoyment, success, or grati- 
fication of any kind; mental inflation ; exulta- 
tion. 

Klacioun is whan he no may neither suffre to have mas- 
ter ne felawe. Chaucer , Parson’s Tale. 

God began to punish this vain elation of mind, by with- 
drawing his favours Bp. A tterbury. 

What to youth belong, 

Gay raiment, sparkling gauds, elation strong. 

M Arnold , Austerity of Poetry. 

Elatobranchia (el * a - to - brang ' ki - ii), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. ikar6g, verbal adj. of ikaevtiv, drive, 
push, + Pp&yxta , gills.] A group of mollusks. 

elator, w. See elater 1 . 

elatrometer (el-a-trom'e-ter), n. [< Gr. kkarfy), 
a driver (see elater 1 *, 1), + phpov, a measure.] 
In physics, an instrument for measuring the 
degree of rarefaction of tho air in the receiver 
of an air-pump. 

elayle (cl'a-il), n. [< Gr. ekamv, olive-oil, oil, 
+ vfo/, matter.] Same as ethylene. 

Elberfeld blue. See blue, n. 

elbow (el'bo), n. [= Sc. elbuck; < ME. elbowe, 
< AS. elnboga , and contr. elboga (= 1). elleboog 
= LG. ellebage = OIIG. elinpogd , elinpogo , elltn- 
bogo, MHG. elenboge, G. eflenboge , clboge = Teel. 
dlnbogi , and contr. dlbogi, now olbogi, formerly 
alnbogi, albogi = Dan. albue; of. Sw. armbtige), 
elbow, < eln, ell, in the orig. sense of 1 forearm,’ 
4* boga, a bow, in the orig. sense of ‘a bend’: 
see ell and bow**. Of. ulna &ml cubit.] 1. Tho 
bend of the arm ; the angle made by bending 
the arm at the junction of the upper ami with 
the forearm. 

And preide to god for hum bothe ladyes and maidenoM 
in tlie ehirehes vpon tlieire knees and elboms, that god 
slioldo hem spedc and defonde fro doth. 

Merlin (£. E. T. S ), ii. 246. 

The wings that waft our riches out of sight 

Grow on the gamester's elbows. 

Cowper , Task, iii. 761. 

There leaning deep in broider d down we sank 

Our elbows. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

2. In anat., the elbow-joint and associate struc- 
tures. S oe elbow-joint. — 3. Something curved 
or bent like the human elbow; specifically, a 
flexure or angle of a wall or road, especially if 
not acute ; a sudden turn or bond in a river or 
the sea-coast ; a jointed or curved pieco of pipe 
for water, smoke, gas, etc., designed to con- 
nect two lines running at an angle to each oth- 
er. — 4. In carp., etc., one of the upright sides 
which flank any paneled work. See crossct 

5. The raised arm of a chair or end of a sofa, 
designed to support the arm or elbow. 

lint elbows still were wanting ; these, some say, 

An alderman of Gripplegatc contriv’d ; 

And some ascribe tli* invention to a priest, 

Uurlv, and big, and studious of Ids ease. 

Cowper , Task, i. 00. 

6. A shoulder-point in cattle. Grose. [Local, 
Eilg.] - At one’B elbow, near at hand; convenient; 
within call. 


elbow-piece 

They know them to have bin the main corrupters at the 
Kings elbow. Milttm , Eikonoklastes, xxiv. 

Sir Roger, planting himself at our historian s elbvw, was 
very attentive to everything he said. Spectator , No. 329. 

Elbow In the hawse ( naut .), a turn or half-twist pro- 
duced in tho cables of a ship when moored, caused by her 
swinging twice tho wrong way. In at elbOWB, in com- 
fortable or decent circumstances. 

I don’t suppose you could got a high style of man . . . 
for pay that hardly keeps him in at. elbows. 

Georye Elwt, Middletuarch, xxxviii. 
Out at elbOWB, having holes in the elbows of one’s coat ; 
hence, in a dilapidated or impoverished condition; at odds 
with fortune ; unfortunate.— To crook the elbOW, See 
crook . — TO rub or touch elbOWB, to associate closely ; be 
intimate.— To Shake the elbow, to gamble: from the 
motion of shaking a dice-box. 

He’s always shakiny his heels with the ladies, and his 
elbows with tho lords. Vantnrvyh, Confederacy, i. 

Up to the elbows (in anything), very busy ; wholly en- 
gaged or engrossed. 

elbow (el'bo), v. [< elbow, n.] I. trams. I. To 
ush or shove with or as if with the elbow; 
once, figuratively, to push or thrust by over- 
bearing means ; crowd : as, to elbow people aside 
iu a crowd; to elbow a rival out of the way. 

He’ll . . . elbow out Ills neighbours. Dryden. 

I would gladly abandon, of my own free will, the part I 
have in her fickle favour, lnft 1 will not be elbowed out of 
it by the clown Sussex or this new upstart. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xvi. 

2. To make or gain by pushing as with the el- 
bows : as, to elbow one’s way through a crowd. 

As some unhappy wight, at boidu new play, 

At the pit door stands elbowiny a way. 

Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, Epil. 

II. intrans. 1. To jut into an angle ; project; 
bend or curve abruptly, as a wall or a stream. 
— 2. To jostle with or as if with the elbow ; 
push one’s way ; hence, figuratively, to be rudely 
self-assertive or aggressive. 

He that, grows hot and turbid, that cllmvs in all his phil- 
osophlck disputes, must needs be very proud of hiB own 
suffleieucies. Alannynyham, Discourses (1681), p. 60. 
Purse-proud, elbowiny Insolence, 

Dloated Empiric, puff 'd Pretence. 

Grainger, Solitude. 

elbow-board (el'bo-bord), n. The board at the 
bottom of a window which forms the inner sill. 

elbow-chair (el'bd-char), n . Same as arm-chair. 
[Now rare.] 

The furniture . . . [consisted | of hangings made of old 
Genoa yellow damask, with u bed and elbow chairs of the 
same stuff, adorned with fringes of blue silk. 

Smollett, tr. of Gil Bias, x. 8. 

Necessity invented stools } 
Convenience next suggested elbow-chairs. 

Cowper, Task, i. 87. 

elbow-cuff (ol'bo-kuf), n. An attachment to 
the short elbow-sleeve of a woman’s dress, worn 
about 1 775. The cuff is or appears to be turned 
back so as to cover the elbow like a cap. 

elbowed (cl' bod), a. f< elbow + -ed**.] Sup- 
plied with or shaped like an elbow ; specifically, 
in entom ., turning at an angle; kneed; genicu- 
late: as, elbowed ante n me ; elbowed marks. West- 
wood. 

Picks, having straight tips converging to the eye, Instead 
of being curved, are said to be elbowed or anchored. 

Win. Morgan, Man. of Mining Tools, p. 74. 

elbow-gauntlet (el'bo-gant'-'let). n. A gaunt- 
let of which the cuff covers the forearm nearly 
to the elbow-joint. It is sometimes prolonged on the 
outer edge of the arm so as to protect the elbow. During 
the sixteenth century such gauntlets of steel superseded 
tlie vambraee, and gloves of leather and quilted silk an- 
swering the same purpose were worn far into the seven- 
teenth century. 

elbow-grease (erbo-gros), n. A colloquial or 
humorous expression for energetic hand-labor, 
as in rubbing, scouring, etc. 

lie has scartit ami dmtit my gude mahogany past a’ the 
power o’ bees -wax and elbow-grease to smooth. 

Galt, Tho Entail, III. 84. 

To clean a gun properly requires some knowledge, more 
good temper, ami most elbow-grease. 

Coues, Field Ornith. (1874), p. 13. 

elbow-guard (Pl'bo-giird), n. Hame as culntidre. 

elbow-joint (el'bo-joint), v. In anat., the ar- 
ticulation of the forearm with the ujtper arm; 
tho joint formed by the articulation of the ulna 
and radius with the humerus. The head of the ra- 
dins and the greater sigmoid cavity of the ulna, respec- 
tively, are apposed to the trochlear and capiteilar surfaces 
of tlie humerus. In so far as tlu* movement of the whole 
forearm upon the upper arm is concerned, the elbow-joint 
Is the most strict glnglynms or hinge-joint in the body, 
having no lateral motion ; but the bend of the radius in- 
dependently revolves in the lesser sigmoid cavity of the 
ulna, pivoted upon the eapitelluni of the humerus, iu the 
movements of pronation and supination. The term is ex- 
tended to the corresponding joint of the arm or fore limb 
of other animals, whatever its construction may be. 

elbow-piece (el'bo-pos), n. Same a« cuhitiere. 



elbow-plate 

elbow-plate (el'bd-plat), n 1. In paper-mak- 
ing, the cutter of the rag-cutting machine when 
bent to an angle in the middle. — 2. An early 
name for the cubiti&re, denoting especially the 
simple form used during the thirteenth century. 
See cut under armor (tig. 2). 
elbow-rail (ol'bo-ral), n. In a railroad-car, a 
part of the body-framing running horizontally 
along the sides at about the height of the elbow 
of a passenger in a sitting position. Car-Build - 
er’s lHct. 

elbow-room (el'bd-rtim), n. Boom to extend 
the elbows ; hence, freedom from confinement ; 
ample room for motion or action. 

Now my soul hath elbow-room. Shak ., K. John, 7. 

No sooner is he disappointed of that harbour then God 
provides cities of Hebron ; Haul sluil die to give him el- 
bow -room. Bp. Hall , Abner and Joab. 

elbow-scissors (el 'bo-si z/orz), n.pl. Scissors 
which, for convenience in cutting, have a bend 
in the blade or shank. 

elbow-shaker (el , b6-sha // kfcr), n. A dicer; a 
sharper; a gamester. Tlalliwdl. [Old slang.] 
elbow-shield (el'bd-sheld), n. The pioco of ar- 
mor protecting the olbow; a cubiti&re. See 
cuts under armor (figs. 2 and 3). Hewitt . 
elbow-sleeve (ol'bo-slev), n. A sleeve in a 
woman’s dress, terminating at the elbow, 
elbow-tongs (ol'bo-tongz), n. pi. A pair of 
heavy tongs with curved jaws, 
elbuck (el'buk), n. A Scotch form of elbow. 
elcaja (el-ka'ja), n. An Arabian tree, Trichilia 
emetica , the fruit of which is emetic, and also 
is sometimes used in the composition of an 
ointment for the cure of the iten. 

Elcesaite, Elkesaite (el-se'-, ol-ke'sa-it), n. 
One of a party or sect among the Jewish Chris- 
tians of the * second century, deriving their 
name from Elkasai or Elxai, either their found- 
er or leader, or the title of the book containing 
their doctrines, which they regarded as a spe- 
cial revelation. Their belief and practice* were a 
mixture of Guostioism and Judaism, with much that was 
peculiar. They were finally confounded with the Ebionites. 
elchi, elchee (el'clii, -che), n. [Turk, and Pers., 

< Hind, elchi, an ambassador, envoy.] An am- 
bassador or envoy. Also spelled eltchi. 

Things which they had told to Colonel Roso they did 
not yet dare to tell to the great Elchi (Lord Stratford de 
Itodollffe). Kinglakc. 

eld (eld), n. [= Se. eild, < ME. eld, elde , eeldc, 
earlier ylde, < AS. yldu, yldo , rarely wldu, wld , 
eld. old age, an age, antiquity (= OS. eldi = 
OHG. alti, elti = Icel. did = Dan. aide = Goth. 
aid#, age, an age), < eald , old: see old and 
world.'] 1. Age: said of any period of life. 

Fyfe hundredth wyntros I am of elde, 

Mo thynk ther 3 eris as yestirday. 

York Plays , p. 48. 
lxist niigte the faylled 

In tliyne olde elde. Piers Plowman (11), xii. 8 . 
That fairo child was of fouro 301 * eld. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8498. 

2. Old age; senility; also, an old person. 

Weake eld hath left thee nothing wise. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. ill. 16. 
The weak fantasy of indigent eld. Lamb, Witches. 
Time hath reft whate’er my soul enjoy’d, 

And with the ills of Eld mine earlier yours alloy’d. 

Byron, Childe Harold, ii. 98. 
Green boyhood presses there, 

And waning eld, pleading a youthful soul, 

Intreats admission. Southey. 

8. An age ; an indefinitely long period of time. 

The thridde werldes elde cam quanne | when] 

Thare begat Abram. Genesis and Exodus, 1. 705. 

4. Time. 

This storie olde, . . . 

That elde which al can frete and bite . . . 

Hath nygh devotlred out of our memorie. 

Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite, 1. 10. 

6. Former ages ; old times ; antiquity. 

Traditions of the saint and sage, 

Tales that have the rime of age, 

Ami chronicles of eld. 

Longfellow, Prelude. 

[Obsolete or poetical in all uses.] 
eldf, a. An obsolete variant of old . 
eldt, v. [< ME. elden, become old, tr. make old, 

< AS. yldan, aid inn , delay, tr. put off, delay, 
prolong. < eald, old: see old, a., and old, v. (of 
which eld, v., is a doublet), and eld, n.] I. in- 
tram. 1. To become old; grow old. 

Vertu stille no sholde liat elden. 

Chaucer, Boethius, ii. prose 7. 
Time . . . had maad hir elde 
So inly. Bom. of the Bose, 1, 395. 

2. To delay ; linger. Fs. Cott. 
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n. tram . To make old. 

Tyme that eldith our auncessours, and eldeth kings and 
emperours. Bom. of the Bose, 1. 891. 

elden (el'den), n. A dialectal form of elding. 
elder 1 (el'der), a. compar. [< ME. elder f elderc , 
eldre , either , alder, aldre, wldre, ealdre , < AS. 
yldra, eldra (= OFries. alder, elder = 08. aldira 
= OHG. alter , MHG. elter, G. alter = Icel. ellri , 
eldri = Dan. wldre = 8w. aldre), compar. (with 
umlaut) of eald, old. The compar. older is mod- 
ern, < old + -er%: see old. Of. elder l, n.] 1. 

Older ; senior : having lived a longer time ; born, 
produced, or formed before something elso : op- 
posed to younger . 

Hadoyne hir brother that was cither than she. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), Hi. 472. 
The elder shall Berve the younger. Gen. xxv. 23. 

Ilis elder son was in the field. Luke xv. 25. 

After fifteen Months Imprisonment, K. Richard is re- 
leased, and returns into England four Years elder than ho 
went out. Baker, Chronicles, p. 64. 

2. Prior in origin or appointment; preceding 
in the date of a commission; senior: as, an 
elder officer or magistrate. 

You wrong mo, Brutus, 

I said an elder soldier, not a better. 

Shak., J. 0., iv. 3. 

He [Dryden] may very well have preferred Romanism 
because of its elder claim to authority in all matters of 
doctrine. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 77. 

3. Prior in time ; earlier; former. 

In elder times, when merriment was. 

Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 252). 
In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care. 

Longfellow, The Buildors. 
The account of this . . . is so strongly characterized by 
tin* simplicity of elder times . . . that I shall venture to 
read an extract from the author who relates it. 

Everett, Orations, II. 80. 
The North Dovon coast . . . has the primary merit of 
being, as yet, virgin Boil as to railways. 1 went accord- 
ingly from Barnstaple to Ilfracombe on the top of a coach, 
in the fashion of elder days. 

II. James, Jr., Trans. Sketchos, p. 36. 
Elder Brethren. 8ee brother.— Elder Edda. See Edda. 
— Elder hand. See hand. 

elder 1 (el'd6r), n. [< (3) ME. pi. eldrcn , wldrcn , 
aideren, aldren, ealdren, and (with doublo pi.) 
eldrcne, cldcrne, uIho (with pi. of adj. in posi- 
tive) eldre, elderc , also (prop. pi. of (2), below) 
elderes, eldrcn, elders , rarely aiders , (a) parents, 
(ft) ancestors; (2) ME. rarely in sing, elderc, 
wlderc, wider, aldtr, (c) a chief ; the forms and 
senses being mixed in ME., but distinct in AS. : 
< AS. (1) yldran , eldran, wldran (ONortli. aldro), 
(a) parents, (ft) ancestors (rarely in sing, yldra, 
paront, father, = OFries. aldcra, ieldera , alder, 
elder = OS. aldiro , aldro, pi. aldron, eldiron 
= G. cltcrn, pi., parents, voreltern, ancestors, 
= Dan. for wldre = Sw .fitriildrar, pi., parents), 
pi. of yldra , etc., adj. compar. of eald, old: 
see elder 1 , a. ; (2) AS. ealdor , aldor, pi. caldras, 
aldras, (a) an elder, parent, (ft) ancestor, also 
and more commonly (r) a chief, prince, < eald, 
old, + -or; orig. identical with the compar. adj.] 

1. One who is older than another or others; 
an elderly person. 

To fructifie also this is honest, 

That yonger men obeye unto thaire eldron 
In gouvernynge, as goode and buxom children. 

Palladium, HuBbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 6. 

At tlio board, and in private, it very well becomoth 
children’s innocency to pray, and their elders to say Anion. 

Hooker , Eccles. Polity. 
He led a blooming bride, 

And stood a wither'd elder at her side. 

Crabbe, Parish Register. 
The tavern-hours of mighty wits, 

Thine elders and thy betters. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

2. A forefather; a predecessor; one of a for- 
mer generation in the same family, class, or 
community. 

By it [faith] the elders obtained a good report. 

Heb. xi 2. 

Carry your head os your elders have done before you. 

Sir B. L’ Estrange. 

3. In the Old Testament, a title of indefinite 
signification applied to various officers, but 
generally indicating in the earlier history the 
princes or heads of tribes, and afterward men 
of special influence, dignity, and authority in 
their local community, in the Now Testament the 
elders are the lay element in the Sanhedrim, the supreme 
court of the Jewish nation in the first century. 

Gather unto me all the elders of your tribes, and your 
officers, that I may speak these words In their ears. 

Deut. xxxl. 28. 

Her husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth 
among the elders of the land. Prov. ml 23. 


elder 

In the first instance, at any rate originally, the head of 
the first house was always the head of the clan, that of 
the first clan also that of the tribe. All these three grades 
of the heads of the people, who would thus reach the total 
of 1,728, might certainly be also designated by one com 
mon name, and in all probability this was furnished by 
the name “head” or “father,” also more definitely the 
“head of the fathers ” but more frequently by the name 
we so often meet with of elder. 

Ewald, Antiq. of Israel (trans.), p. 245. 

4. In the New Testament, also the title of 
certain officers in the Christian church, whose 
functions are not clearly defined, but who ap- 
parently exercised a considerable control in the 
conduct of the local churches. Scholars are not 
agreed as to the limits or nature of tlieir authority. The 
Presbyterians maintain that there were two classes of el- 
ders (1 Tim. v. 17 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28; Rom. xii. 6-8; Acts xv. 
25, 26, xx. 28 ; Hob. xlii. 7, 17). The Congregationalists 
on the one hand, and the Episcopalians on the other, main- 
tain that there was no distinction between ruling and 
toaching elders, the elder or presbyter being in their judg- 
ment identical with the pastor or shepherd of the flock 
(Acts xx. 28 ; 1 Thes. v. 12; Heb. xiii. 7, 17 ; 1 Tim. v. 17). 

Elder is the translation of the equivalent word, which 
we still preserve in its Greek form of presbyter, and which 
is contracted through the old French forms prester and 
prestre, into priest. Smith, N. T. Hist., p. 447, note. 

6. In certain Protestant churches, an officer ex- 
ercising governmental functions, either with or 
without teaching or pastoral functions, (a) In 
churches of the Baptist persuasion the pastors of churches 
are usually called elders, although the class especially so 
called are not settled pastors, but evangelists ami mis- 
sionaries. (b) (l) In churches of the Presbyterian order 
the pastor of a church is technically called the teaching 
elder , us distinguished from tlio riding elders, commonly 
called simply elders , who'are a body of laymen, varying 
in number, selected to assist the pastor in the oversight 
ami government of the church. The board of ruling el- 
ders constitute with the pastor the session of the church, 
and are intrusted with its government and discipline, sub- 
ject to the supervision of the Presbytery. Such elders are 
required to accept the Symbol or Confession of Faith of 
the ITesby terian Church ; they do not administer tlio sac- 
raments, but aid in the 1 xml’s supper by distributing the 
elements. They arc sometimes elected for life, sometimes 
only for a term of years. (2) In the early days of Congre- 
gationalism many churches hud, besides the pastor and 
teacher, a riding elder, charged with matters of church 
government and discipline. 

The congregation at Watertown (whereof Mr. George 
Phillips was pastor) had chosen one Richard brown for 
their elder. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 81. 

I judg it not lttwfull for yon, being a riding Elder, . . . 
opposed to the Elders that teach A. exliorte and lahore In 
y« word and doctrine, to which y° sacrements are annexed, 
to administer them, nor convenient if it were lawful). 

Robinson, Quoted in Bradford s Plymouth Plantation, 

Ip. 167. 

(«) In some bodies of American MetliodiRts elder is the 
general term for any clergyman. In the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church the presiding elder is an ordained clergyman 
appointed by and serving under the bishop as superinten- 
dent, Avith large though carefully defined supervisory pow- 
ers within a specified “district,” which usually corresponds 
somewhat in extent to an average county in an eastern 
State. In this district every minister is amenable to him, 
and every church is subject to his supervision and is usu- 
ally visited by him three or four timeB during the year. 
H c presides at Quarterly and often at District Conferences. * 
Traveling elders are itinerant preachers appointed by the 
Annual Conference. (</) In the Mormon Church the elder 
is an officer whose duty it is “to proaoh and baptize: to 
ordain other elders, and also priests, teachers, and dea- 
cons ; to lay on hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost ; to 
bless children ; and to take the lead of all meetings.” The 
elders constitute the Melchizedek priesthood, and include 
the apostles, the Seventy, the evangelists or patriarchs, 
and the high priest. Mormon Catechism , xvii. (e) Among 
the Shakers, four elders, two males and two females (the 
lutter also (‘ailed elderesses), have charge of each of the 
aggregated families. 

elder 2 (el'd6r), n. [(1) < ME. elder, eldre , eldyr 
(with excrescent- (V), eller, also ellernc, ellame 
(whenco mod. dial, eller, eldern, eilem, ellen - 
tree), < A 8. ellen, the usual form, hut earlier 
ellaern (in a Kentish gloss) = MLG. elhom, 
alhorn, alherne, etc., LG. elloorn, elder, the el- 
der-tree. (2) Another form appears in E. dial. 
hilder , < ME. hilder , hiller , hillor, hillemc, helr 
deme (generally, like the other ME. forms, in 
connection with tree) = D. halder(-hoom) (now 
vlier, vlicr-hoom) = Norw. hyll, hylle-tre = Sw. 
hyll, hylle-trd = Dan. hyld, hyldc-trw, elder, el- 
der-tree. (3) A third form appears in OHG. 
holantar, holuntar, MHG. holander , holder, G. 
holundcr, hohlundcr, holder, dial, holler. It is 
doubtful whether these three forms are ult. 
identical. Popular etym. has wrought confu- 
sion, e. g., in assimilating the forms with those 
of alder 1 ; cf. ME. elder, mod. dial, eller, LG. 
ellern, Q. eller, alder. The third form, OHG. 
holantar , etc., appears to consist of hoi-, the 
root of the word, popularly supposed to "be 
identical with hoi, mod. G. hohl, = AS. hoi, hol- 
low, + -an = AS. -en, inflexive or deriv. suffix, + 
MHG. -der, j>rob. (as in OHG. mazzol-tra, 
MHG. mazolter, GT. massholder = AS. mapul-dur, 
-dor, - dern , maple-tree) cognate with tree: cf. 
the Scand. forms with -ire, -tra, -tree. Some 



elder 

compare Buss. kaUna , elder.] The common 
jiame for species of Samhucus . The ordinary elder 
of Europe is S. nigra . and that of North America is S. Ca- 
nadensis. both with black-purple berries, woll known as 
shrubB of rapid growth, the stems containing an unusual 
amount of pith. The red-berried elder of the United 
States is S. raoemosa, and the dwarf or ground elder of 
Kurope is S. Ebulus. From the dried pith of the elder-tree 
balls for electrical purposes are made. The wood is also 
used for inferior turnery-work, weavers’ shuttles, netting- 
plus, and shoemakers’ pegs. 

Laurel for a garland, or elder for a disgrace. 

Lyly % Alexander and Campaspe, Epil. 

Box-elder, the Negundo aceroides, a North American 
tret*, often cultivated for shade.-— Dwarf elder, of Ja- 
maica, the Pilea yrandw, a suffrutoscent urticaceous 
plant with large elder-like leaves.— Marsh-elder, of the 
l nited States, Iva fruteseens.— Poison elder, the poi- 
h« 111 sumac, Rhus venenata.— Red, rose, or white elder, 
of Europe, the guelder-rose. Viburnum Opulus . Also 
called water-elder.— Wild elder, "fa) In England, the 
ashweed, jE gopodium Podagraria. Also called bishop’s- 
elder, (b) In the United States, the Aralia hispida. 
elderberry (el'der-ber^i), n . ; pi. elderberries 
( iz). [<. elder* 4- hern/ 1 .'] The purplish-black 
drupaceous fruit of the elder, JSambucus nigra 
and S. Canadensis , having an acidulous and 
sweetish taste, and used for making a kind of 
wine. The inspissated juice is employed as an 
aperient and a diuretic. 

That elderberries are poIhoii, as we are taught by tradi- 
tion, experience will unteurh us. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 11. 7. 

elderess (el'd&r-es), n. A femalo older, 
elderfathert, n. See eldfather. 
elder-gun (ol'd6r-gun), n. A popgun made of 
older-wood by extracting the pith. 
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elding (el'ding), w. [E. dial. Also Hiding , el- 
din , elden (and cel-thmg), < ME. * elding, eyl- 
dyng, < Icel. elding (= Dan. ilding), fuel, < eldr 
ss l)an. ild, fire: see anneal 1 ,] If. Firewood; 
fuel. Prompt. Parv., p. 13(5. 

Ye’ll bo wanting eUding now, or something to pltt ower 
the winter. Scott, Guy Manuering, xlv. 

2. Rubbish. Halliwell. 

eldmothert, n. [< ME. eldmoder , < AS. eald- 
modor (= OFries. aldemoder , aldmoder), grand- 
mother, < eald , old, 4 modor, mother : see old 
(and eld) and mother. Cf. eldfather .] 1. A 
grandmother. 

Eldmoder to ano lmnder thar saw I Hecuba. 

Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 66. 

2. A mother-in-law. Halliwell. 

Item. I gyve vnto my eldmoder his [tho father-in- 
law’s) wyffe, my wyft’ea froke and a read petticote. 

Will of 1071 (cited in Prompt. Parv., ed. Way, p. 138). 

El Dorado (td do-ra/do). [Sp., lit. tho gold- 
en: el, tho (< L. ille, that); dorado, pp. of 
dorar , gild : see dorado and dea urate!) A 
country rich bevond all precedent in gold and 
jewels, which the early Spanish explorers be- 
lieved to exist somewhere in tho new world, 
and which Orellana averred that ho had found 
in his voyage down the Amazon in 1540-41. 
This was soon disproved, but the search was continued 
down to the eighteenth century, and the name has be- 
come a synonym for any region said to abound in the 
means of easily acquired wealth. It was used with spe- 
cific reference to California for some years after the dis- 
covery of gold there in 1848. Sometimes written as one 
word: as, the Eldorado of the West. 


That's a perilous shot out of an elder gun, that a poor 
and private displeasure can do against a monarch ! 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 
If he give not back his crown again upon the report of 
an elder-gun, I have no augury. 

He.au. and FI., Philaster, i. t. 

elderly (el'dAr-li), a. [< elder 1 4- -ly 1 .] Some- 
what old ; advanced beyond middle age ; bor- 
dering on old ago : as, elderly people. 

1 knew them all as babies, and now they’re elderly men. 

Tennyson « Tho Grandmother. 

sr Syn. Old, etc. See aged. 

elder n't (el'd6rn), a. [Also eldrcn ; < elder 1 4 
-n.] Elder; elderly; aged. 

Then out it speaks an eldrcn knight. . . . 

“ O haud your tongue, ye eldrcn man, 

And bring me not to shame.” 

Tam-a-Line (Child's Ballads, I. 200). 


eldern 2 t (el'dGrn), a. [< elder* 4- -w, for -on. 
Cf. ME. ellerti , etc., elder.] Of elder; made of 
elder ; belonging to the elder. 

Hee would discharge us as boyes do eldeme gunnes— 
one pellet to strike out another. 

Marston and Webster, Malcontent, iv. 4. 

N ettlos arc put in pottage, and sallats are made of eldem- 
buds. Fuller, Holy State, I. v. 2. 

eldership (el'd6r-ship), n. [< elder 1 4* ship.] 
1. Seniority ; tho state of being older. [Rare 
or obsolete.] 

No other dominion than paternity and eldership. 

Raleigh, Hist. World, I. ix. § 1. 


Though Truth and Falsehood are as twins allyd, 
There’s eldership on Truth’s delightful side. 

Parnell, Donne’s Third Satire Versified. 

2. The office of an elder : as, he was elec tod to 
the eldership. — 3. A body or an order of elders. 

No repeated cramhes of Christ’B discipline, of Elders 
and Elderships, ... no engine was capable to lmoy up 
ITesbytery. lip. Qauden , Tears of the Church, p. 17. 

elder-tree (el'der-tre), n. See elder *. 

elder-wine (el'd6r-win), n. A wine made from 
♦ IderborrieB, usually with the addition of some 
spirit. 

eldest (el'dest), a. supcrl. [< ME. eldest , el- 
dcste, ealdeste , oldest , < AS. yldesta , superl. of 
<(dd, old. Tho form oldest is mod., \ old 4- 
~ ( ‘ sf •’ cf. elder 1 -, a.] Oldest; most advanced in 
Jjffc ; that was born first : as, the eldest son or 
‘laughter. 

Then lie [the king of Moab] took his eldest son that should 
nave reigned in his stead, and offered him for a burnt of- 
upon the wall. 2 Ki. ill. 27. 


t>, my offence Is rank, it smells to lieavon ; 

It hath the primal eldest curse upon 't, 

A brother's murther ! Shak., Hamlet, iii. 3. 

^Mesthand. See hand. 

eldfathert, n. r< ME. eldfader, eldefader , ald- 
• ! l( i er y ^ AS. eatdfceder, aldfmler (= OFries. aU 
<((, .Mer, aldfader), grandfather, < eald, old, + 
fader , father : see old (and eld) and father. Cf . 
Smother.] 1. A grandfather. 

r ! he wyt of hire fadir or of hire eldefadir. 
o . * Chaucer, Boethius, ii. prose 4. 

Ja- f ather-in-law. 

©idin, n. See elding* 


My sick brother, as in hospital-maladies men do, thou 
dreumest of Paradises and El Dorados, which are far front 
thee. Carlyle. 

In Eldorado , wc arc told, the children in tho streets 
play with nuggets of gold instead of murblcs. 

Fortnightly Re o., N. S., XL. 98. 

eldrich, eldritch (el'drich), a. [Sc., also for- 
merly spelled cl riche, elrische , elraige, elrick, al - 
risch , allerislt , airy, elphrish , etc.; origin un- 
certain.] Hidoous; ghastly; wild; weird; pre- 
ternatural. 

She heard strange elritch sounds 
Upon that wind which went. 

The Young Tamlane (Child’s ItalladB, I. 123). 

Ilis lengthen’d chin, his turn'd -up snout, 

HiB eldritch squeal and gestures. 

Burns, Holy Fair. 

Elean (e'le-an), a. Same as Eliac. 

Eleatic (el-o-at'ik), a. and n. [< L. Elvaticus , 
also Eleates, pertaining to Elea, Gr. ’E/Ua, L. 
also Vclia and Helia , orig. called (by its Greek 
founders) ’T/ A//, i. e. (prob.), *p'Ar/, < ikoq, orig. 
*Fekog, a marsh, low ground by rivers.] I. a. Of 
or pertaining to Elea (Latin Vclia), an ancient 
Greek town in southern Italy or Magna Grtecia ; 
specifically, an epithet given to a Bchool of 
Greek philosophy founded by Xenophanes of 
Colophon, who resided in Elea. The most distin- 
guished philosophers of this school were Parmenides and 
Zeno. The main Eleutlc doctrines arc developments of 
the conception that the One, or Absolute, alone is real. 

II. n. 1. An inhabitant of Elea. — 2. An ad- 
herent of the Eleatic philosophy. 

Eleaticism (el-e-at/i-sizm), n. [\ Eleatic 4 -ism.] 
The doctrinos of the Eleatic school of philoso- 
phy* 

elec. An abbreviation of electric and electricity. 

elecampane (el^-kam-pan'), n. [Formerly eli- 
campana, alccampane, alyeompaine, hdiccampa- 
nie (tho first part being al- 
tered appar. m simulation 
of the L. name hefcniunt = 

Gr. ekhiov (> AS. elene): < 

OF. enule-campane, < ML. 
inula campana, elecam- 
pane: L. inula, elecam- 
pane, perhaps an accom. 
of helenium, < Gr. clbiov, a 
plant supposed to be elo- 
campano ; ML. campana , 
prob. for campania , fern, of 
earn panins , campancns , of 
the field, < L. campus, a field : 
see campaign , champagne.] 

1. The common name of Inula Helenium, a 
coarse stout composite plant, a native of cen- 
tral Europe and Asia, sometimes cultivated, 
and often found naturalized in inoadows and 
pastures in the eastern United States, it was 

one of the most famous of old medicines, having a special 
reputation in all pulmonary affections, and it is still used 
us a domestic remedy for various complaints. 

Seed-pearl wore good now, boiled with syrup of apples, 

Tincture of gold, and coral, citron-pills, 

Your elicampane root, myrobalanes. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, iii. 2. 



Elecampane ( Inula HeU~ 
mum). 


electicism 

2. A coarse sweetmeat, professedly made from 
the root of the plant, but really composed of 
little else than colored sugar. 

He IwiiTowed from every one of the pupils — I don’t 
know liow he spent it except in hurdhako and alycom - 
paine. Thackeray, Newcomes, xxv. 

elect (e-lekt/), v. t . [< L. clectus, pp. of eligere 
(> It. ekggere = Sp. I J g. elegir = F. Hire), pick 
out, choose, elect (= Gr. tnktyeiv, pick out, 
choose, > ulfc. E. eclectic ), < e, out., + legcre, pick 
out, pick, gather, collect, etc. : see legend. Cf. 
collect , select.] 1. To pick out; select from 
among a number ; specifically, in theol ., to se- 
lect, especially as an object of divine mercy or 
favor. See election , (i. 

The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord. 

Shak., Kich. II., iii. 2. 

He lost nothing of . . . devotion to the sublime enter- 
prise to which he held himself elected from his infancy by 
tho promises of God. Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., I. 6. 

If Orcagna’s work was elected to survive the ravages of 
time, it is a happy chance that it should he balanced by a 
group of performances of such a different temper. 

II. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 322. 

Ilonce — 2. To select for an office or employ- 
ment by a majority or plurality (according to 
agreement) of votes ; choose by ballot or any 
similar method: as, to elect a representative or 
a senator; to elect a president or mayor. 

After tho Death of Hubert Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Monks of that Convent secretly in the Night elected 
one Reginald, their Sub- Prior, to succeed him. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 73. 

3. To choose ; prefer; determine in favor of. 

Of his Degliter by dene, that, w ore dere holdyn, 

One Creusu was eald kyndly by nome, 

That Eneas afterward El it to well, 

That spokyn i» of specially in our spede after. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1491. 

They have been, by the means that they elected, carried 
beyond the end that they designed. 

Boyle, Essay on Scripture. 
Yourself elected law should take its course, 

Avenge wrong, or show vengeance not your right. 

Browning, Ring and Book, I. 149. 
-Syn. Select , Prefer , etc. See choose. 

elect (e-lekt'), «. and n. [= F. clit = Sp. electo 
= Pg. clcito = It. delta, < L. clectus, pp. : see 
elect, v. t.] I, a. 1. Chosen; selected from 
among a number ; taken in preference to others ; 
specifically, in theol., chosen as the special ob- 
jects of mercy or divine favor ; chosen to eter- 
nal life. 

The elder unto the elect lady and her children, whom I 
love in the truth. 2 John 1. 

Some I have chosen of poculiar grace, 

Elect above the rest. Milton , P. L., iii. 184. 

Thrilling with the electric touch of sacred leaves, lie saw 
in vision, like Dante, that small procession of the elder 
jM>etK to which only elect contunes can add another lau- 
relled head. Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 310. 

2. Chosen to an office, as by vote, but not yet in- 
augurated, consecrated, or invested with office : 
in this sense usually after the noun : as, gov- 
ernor or mayor elect . — 3. Of such a nature as 
to merit choice or preference ; noble ; exalted. 

Emerson . . . stood hale and serene and sane, elect and 
be autiful in every aspect of his mind. 

Harper’s Mag., LX XVI. 478. 

II. n. sing, or pi. 1. A person or persons 
chosen or sot apart ; ono or more selected for a 
particular service or honor. 

Behold my servant, whom I uphold ; mine elect, in whom 
my soul delighteth. Isa. xlii. 1. 

These roverond fathers, . . . the elect of the land. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., 11. 4. 

Tho executive, the elect of the whole State, has in no in- 
stance any medium of communication with liia constitu- 
ents, except through the legislature 

A'. A. Bev., CXXIII. 4. 

2. Those who arc chosen by God to eternal life. 

He shall send his angels, . . . and they shall gather to- 
gether his elect from the four winds. Mat. xxiv. 81. 

’Tis true wc all hold there is a number of elect , and many 
to be saved. Sir T. Bromic, Religio Medici, 1. 66. 

As God hath appointed the elect unto glory, so hath He, 
by the eternal and most free purpose of His will, foreor- 
dained all the means thereunto. 

West. Conf. of Faith, iii. § 6. 

elect. An abbreviation of electric and electricity. 

electantf (c-lek 'taut), n. [ < L. clectan{t-)8, ppr. 
of declare, rare freq. of eligere, elect. : soo elect.] 
One having the power of choosing. 

You cannot go on further to entitle him a free electant 
too. A. Tucker, Light of Nature, II. iii. 26. 

electaryt (e-lek'ta-ri), n. An obsolete form of 
electuary. 

electicism ( e-lek' ti-sizm), n. An improper form 
of eclecticism . [Rare.] 





election 

election (f-lek'shon), n [< ME, election, elec- 
cioun, < OF. election, F. Election = Pr. electio = 
Sp. ehccion = Pg. elcicQo = It. eledone, < L. etec- 
fto(n-), a choosing, \ eligere , pp. electus, pick 
out, choose, elect : see <'te<tf.] 1. A deliberate 

act of choice ; particularly, a choice of means 
for accomplishing a given end. 

Nor headlong carried by the stream of will, 

Nor by his own election led to ill. 

Daniel , Civil Wars, iv. 


1866 

tain boroughs, from 8 A. M. till 8 p. x. In 1885 (48 Viet, 
c. 10) it was extended to include all such elections.— Point 
or place Of election, in surg., the preferred point, as, in 
ligature arteries, the point where in a normal person the 
artery can be most conveniently and advantageously tied. 
—Primary election. See jm mary.— Strong or weak 
election, m astral., a great or small preference for one 
time rather than another. -Syn. 1 and 2. Choice, Prefer- 
ence. etc. See option. 

election-auditor (e-lok'shon-a'' di-tor), ». In 


electorese 

Specifically— (a) In the Korean-German empire, one of the 
seven or more princes who had the right to eleot the em- 
peror. Ab established by the Golden Bull of 1866, these 
werethespiritual electors of May once, Treves, and Cologne, 
and the temporal electors of the Rhine Palatinate, Saxony, 
Brandenburg, and Bohemia. Other German princes, as ihu 
rulers of Bavaria, Hanover, etc., also had voices in tlu> 
college of electoral princes for longer or shorter periods. 
The original electors held also the great magisterial offices 
of the Imperial court. The whole Bystem passed away 


For what is Man without a mooving mind, 

Which hath a judging wit and chusiug will? 

Now if God’s power should her election hind, 
ller motions then would cease and stand all still. 


each constituency, to whom is committed the their several dominions. 


duty of auditing and publishing the account of 
all expenses incurred at parliamentary elec- 
tions. 

Sir J. Davies, Nosce Teipsum. electioneer (e-lek-sho-ner'), v. t. [< election + 


I had thought you 
Had had more judgment to have mudo election 
Of your companions. 

Ji. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 1. 

The freedom of election — a freedom which is indispen- 
sable to all moral value, whether in doing or in suffering, 
in believing or denying. De Quinary , Essunes, i. 

2. The choice of a person or persons for office 
of any kind by the voting of a body of quali- 
fied or authorized electors. The persona voted for 
are called candidates, or, with reference to their selection 
as candidates, nominees. Election for public office is now 
almost universally effected by the use of printed ballots. 


- eer .] To employ means for influencing an elec- 
tion, as public speaking, solicitation of votes, 
etc.; work for the success of a candidate or of 
a party in an election: as, to electioneer for a 
candidate, or for a ticket ; he electioneered with 
groat effect. 

He . . . took care to engage in his interest all those un- 
derlings who delight in galloping round the country to 
electioneer. Miss Edgeworth, Hosanna, ill. 

The experiment is now making, . . . whether candidates 
for the presidency shall openly electioneer for that office. 

It. Choate, Addresses, p. 425. 


Munich Is a place visited by most of the strangers who go 
into Germauy ; the elector's palace in tho town was finely 
furnished. Pooocke , Description of the East, II. it. 214. 
(h) In the United States, one of the presidential elec- 
tors. See below. 

The President of the United States . . . and the Vice- 
President are chosen for the term of four years, by elec- 
tors, appointed in such maimer as the several States may 
direct. Calhoun , Works, I. 176. 

The electors have no practical power over the election, 
and have had none since their institution. 

T. //. Denton , Thirty Years, I. 37. 
Presidential electors, persons elected by the voters of 
the several States for tho purpose of electing the next 
President and Vice-President of the United States. Ori- 
ginally they wore expected to exercise some independent 
choice among members of each party represented in their 
body ; hut in practice their function soon became merely 



opposing candidates, ns In most of the flitted States. In 1/ he^oukUmtitaui£ < ^^ JVedeHek^Wminnf a Elwtor*<>f ' ’Bratidcnliiin^from^lMO to 

electioneering (Mek-shoWing),*. «. Of or .« k r ^ 

final unless there is a tie, which is very rare. pertaining to the influencing of voters before or T,ownr Rn< nrMmrn(1 wnv #or tha «i*vatimi n ” hft Pp "*• 

And alweys thei maken here Queen by Eleeeioun, that is at an election : as, electioneering practices, 
most worthy in Armes. Maude mile, Travels, p. 155. elective (e-lek'tiv), 

The election of a President of America, some years hence, Pr. electiu = 8p. Pg, 
will he much more interesting to certain nationsof Europe a8 if *electivus. < electus. pp. of eligere. pick out, 
than ever the election of a king of Poland was. i J. T J V pl ! 

Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 275. «hoose . 800 elect ] I. a. 1. Chosen by election , 
o mv i. * , dependent on choice ; bestowed or passing by 

8 - TL ° 0r „, I ’ r0 1 ceB80 A ch0081 “? a J >ers i T ’ or election : as, an elective monarchy (one in which 


power, ana prepared the way for the elevation of the Pros- 
.. sian monarchy under Frederick the Great. 

electioneering practices. electoral (e-lek'to-ral), a. [= F. electoral = 
, a. and n. [— I .elecUf— gp e i €C t or dl = Pg! electoral = It. elettorale ; < 

doctor + -ah] Of or pertaining to election or 
~ ~ '**""*.'* electors; consisting of electors. 


persons for office by vote ; a polling for office ; 
also, the occasion or set timo and provision for 
making such choice : as, a general or a special 
election ; American elections are generally held 
in autumn. 

Election, in a political sense, was formerly limited to 
44 the act of choosing a person to fill an office or employ- 
ment.’* The new sense ... is a voting ut the polls to 
ratify or reject a proposed measure. 

Prof. F. P. Brewer, in Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., 

[XVII., App.,p. vii. 

Hence — 4. By extension, a public vote upon a 
proposition submitted ; a poll for the decision 
by vote of any public matter or question : as, 
to hold an election on a new constitution, or on 
a measure referred by the legislature to the 
people. {TT. 8.] — 6f. Discernment; discrimi- 
nation ; distinction. 

To use men with much difference and election is good. 

Bacon. 

0. In theol. : (a) The choice by God of partic- 
ular individuals either (1) to be the recipients 
of his grace and of eternal life, or (2) to be 
commissioned for a particular work. Whether 
the choice in Che former case is absolute or conditional is 
a disputed question in theology. Calvinism maintains 
that ft is absolute ; Arminianisin, that it is conditional. 

Knowing, brethreu beloved, your election of God. 

1 'J’hes. i. 4. 

This election was not founded upon foreseen faith, and 
the obedience of faith, holiness, or any other good quality 
or disposition in man, as the prerequisite, cause, or con- 
dition on which it depended ; but men are chosen to faith 
and to the obedience of faith, holiness, etc. 

Canons of the Synod of Dort, lx. 

I believe election means, secondly, a divine appointment an optional study; liny one of a number of 

of some men to eternal happiness. But I helievo this studies from which the scholar is allowed to 

election to he conditional, as well as the reprobation op- HM i AP + La 

posite thereto. John Wesley , Works, VI. 28. 8eie ° l ttlat WHICH HO prelers. 

Post-graduate electives are allowed to a limited extent. 

Jour. Pedagogy, I., No. 6, advertising p. 0. 

electively (e-lek'tiv-li), adv. By choice; with 
preference of one to another. 

Cabbage is no food for her [tho buttorfly] ; yet in the 
cabbage, not by chance, but studiously and electively, she 
lays her eggs. Paley, Nat. Theol., xviii. 

electivity (e-lek-tiv'i-ti), n. [< elective + -%.] 
The quality of being elective. F. W. H. Myers. 


Such are the subdivisions in favour of the electoral and 
other princeB of the empire. Burke, Economical Reform. 

The restriction of the electoral franchise to the class 
which was qualified to serve on juries commended itself 
to moderate politicians of the fifteenth century. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., $ 808. 
Electoral college, a name infovmally given to the elec- 
tors of a single State, when met to vote for President and 
Vice-President of the United States, ami sometimes to the 
whole body of electors. See presidential electors, under 
elector. 


the king is raised to tho throne by election) ; 
tho office is elective ; opposed to hereditary, or 
to tenure by appointment. 

The elective mode of obtaining rulers is the characteris- 
tic policy of republican government. 

A. Hamilton, The Federalist, No. lvii. 

It came to be disputed whether the monarchy was he- 
reditary or elective. J. Adams, Works, IV. 862. 

By its [the House of Lords’] side arose the House of Com- 
mons, the elective house of the knights, citizens, and bur- 
gesses. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 369. 

An elective magistracy and clergy, land for all who would 
till it, and reading and writing, will ye, nill ye. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 280. 

2. Pertaining or relating to or consisting in the 
choice or right of choosing by vote : as, the elec- 
tive principle in government; the elective fran- 
chise. 

The pope . . . rejected both candidates, declared the 
elective power tube forfeited, and put In his own nominee. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 382. 

The elective right of the chanters and the archicpiscopal 
confirmation were formally admitted. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 381. 

3. Exerting the power of choice. 

All moral goodness cqnsisteth in the elective act of the 

understanding will. N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra. 

4. Selecting for combination: as, an elective 
attraction, which is a tendency in bodies to 
unite with certain kinds of matter in preference 

to othor kinds.— Elective affinity. See chemical af - electoralitvf (e-lek-to-ral'i-ti), n, 
finity, under Chemical.— Elective franchise, monarchy, -f -itv.’) An electorate. " 
etc. See the nouns. 9 J 

II. n. In the colleges of the United States, 


In case the electoral college fails to choose a Vice-PreBi- 
dent, tho power devolves on the Senate to make the se- 
lection from the two candidates having the highest num- 
ber of votes. Calhoun, Works, I. 175. 

Electoral commission, ill U. S. hist., aw extraordinary 
commission, consisting of five senators, five representa- 
tives, and five associate justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, created by an act of Congress in 1877, to 
whom were to he referred all electoral votes for President 
and Vice-President as to the udmission of which the two 
houses could not agree, the Republicans having a major- 
ity in the Senate and the Democrats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The occasion for the disagreement was the 
opposite views taken by the respective parties aB to the 
relative validity of different sets of electoral voteB re- 
turned from the lately seceded States of Louisiana, South 
Carolina, and Florida, and also from Oregon, which would 
decide the election. The result was the seating of the 
Republicans Hayes and Wheeler, as against the Democrats 
Tilden and Hendricks.— Electoral Crown, the crown 
worn by the electors of the Roman-German empire, repre 
sented as arched with four half-circles supporting an orb 
and a cross, and doubled or faced with ermine, which 
turns up round the lower rim and has a scalloped edge, 
and with two filletB hanging down on the two sides. - 
Electoral mantle, a mantle worn as a mark of office by 
the electors of the Roman-German empire. 

[< electoral 


Understanding as well this declaration to be for the 
electoral! ties, principalities, and estates, situate and being 
within tho empire. Heliquioc Wottonianoe , p. 634. 

electorate (e-lek'tor-at), n. [= F. Elector at = 
Sp. electorado = Pg. cleitorado = It. elettorato ; 
as elector 4* -ate 3 .] 1. Tho whole body of elec- 

tors ; the aggregate of citizens entitled to vote. 

Our Liberal electorate has the task thrown upon It not 
only of choosing a good minister, but also of determining 
what the good shall be which this minister is to bring us. 

M. Arnold, in Nineteenth Century, XIX. 654. 
In the new Parliament, notwithstanding the vast in- 
crease of the electorate , there was no direct representation 
of tho unions. The Century, XXVIII. 129. 

2. The dignity of an elector in the Boman-Ger- 
man empire. — 3. The territory of an elector ii* 
Germany. 

suddenly accomplished. person who has the legal right of voting for whole strengtUot &rem»lr£ ple *“* th< 

Bacon, Do Augmentls (tr. by Spedding). ii. 4. any functionary or the adoption of any mea- Adduon, Freeholds. 

I. n a part or the whole of a number sure; a voter. In free governments the people, or such electoress. electress (e-lek'tor-es, -tres), «. 

d l?l m ^ 118 “ a ¥ e J? b J Gc . t8 - _ Tlu - number of elections ® f ^\^??® s l 1 t J, lo il P re8cribed qualifications^ are the p, Slec trice = It. elettrice; as elector + -CSS. 1 


(fof) Those who are elected by God to eternal 
life. 

» * 

Israel hath not obtained that which he sceketli for ; hut 
the election hath obtained it. Rom. xi. 7. 

7. In astral., a reason for choosing ono timo 
rather than another for an undertaking; a 
preference of times. See root, n. 

Tlie assendent sothly, as well in alle nativitez as in ones- 



of n things is 2* — l. Thus, the elections of three things, 
A, B, C, are : A, B, AB, AC, BO, ABC.— Age Of elec- 
tion. See age, 3.— Disseizin toy ©lection, see disseizin. 
— Elections (Hours Of Poll) Act, ail English statute of 
1884 (47 and 48 Viet., t*. 34), which established hours for 
voting at parliamentary and municipal elections iu cer- 


electors of their legislative representatives, and in some, 
as the United States, of their principal executive officers, 
and in some cases of their judicial officers. 

The rule of Jefferson was followed In requiring no prop- 
erty qualification for an elector. 

Bancroft, Hist. Const, II. 118. 


The wife or widow of an elector of the Roman ■ 
German empire. 

The eyes of all the Protestant b in the nation turned t<> 
wards the electoress of Brunswick ; who was daughter to tin; 
queen of Bohemia. Bp. Burnet, Hist Own Times, an* 1706. 
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electric 


electorial (6-lek-t5-ri-al), a . [< elector + 4alJ] 
Same as electoral. [Bare.] 

I make no doubt they Ithe revolution society] would 
noon erect themselves into an electorial college, it things 
were ripe to give effect to their claim. 

Burke , Eev. in France. 

electorship (e-lek' tor-ship), n. [< elector + 
-ship.] ill© office or an elector. 

And if the Bavarian hath male-issue of this young lady, 
tiu’ sou is to succeed him in the electorship. 

Howell , Letters, I. vi. 23. 

Electra (e-lek'trjl), n. [L., < Gr. 'HMirr/wi, a 
foin. proper name: see etcctrumj] 1. One of 
t he Pleiades, 20 Tauri.— 2. [NL.] In eool. : (a) 
A gem us of polyps. Lamarck , 1816. (b) A ge- 
nus of lepidopterous insects. Stephens , 1829. 
(r) A genus of dipterous insects. Loew y 1845. 
(d) A genus of mollusks. 
electret, n. A middle English form of clectrum. 
electrepeter (e-lek-trep'e-tfcr), n. [Incorrect- 
ly formed, appar. meant for * electrotrope, < Gr. 
i'/AtKTf>ov , amber (repr. electricity), + rpk imv, 
turn.] An instrument for changing the direc- 
tion of electric currents, 
electress, n. See doctor ess. 
electric (e-lek'trik), a. and n. [== F. tlectrique 
= Sp. eUctrico = Pg. electrico = It. elettrico (cf. 
]). (i. elcktrisch = Dan. Sw. elektrisk), < NL. 
dcctricus , < L. clectrum, amber (repr. electri- 
city ): see clectrum. First used by Gilbert, “Vim 
illam elcctricam nobis placet appellaTo^ (De 
Magneto (1600), ii. 2, p. 47).] I. a. [Also elec- 
trical.'] 1. Containing electricity, or capable of 
exhibiting it when excited by friction : as, an 
electric body, such as amber or glass. Boyle, 
Atmospheres of Consistent Bodies (1667). — 
2. Pertaining to or consisting in electricity: 
as, electric power; an electric discharge. — 3. 
Berived from or produced by electricity: as, an 
electric shock; an electric light. — 4. Convey- 
ing electricity; producing electricity; com- 
municating a shock by electricity : as, an dec - 
trie machine; electric wires; the electric eel or 
tish. 


Certain fishes bolonglng to the gonera Torpedo (among 
the ElaHinobranchii), Oymnotus, Malaptemrun, and Mor- 
inyrus (among the Telcostoi), possess organs which convert 
nervous energy into electricity, just as muscles convert 
the same energy into ordinary motion. . . . The nerves of 
the electrical organs proceed from the fifth pair, and from 
the electric lobe of the medulla oblongata, which appears 
to by developed at the origin of the pneumogastrics. 

Huxley , Anat. Vert., p. 54. 

5. Operated by electricity : as, an electric bell ; 
an electric railway. — 6. Figuratively, full of 
lire, spirit, or passion, and capable of commu- 
nicating it to others; magnetic. 

Electric Pindar, quick as fear. 

With race-dust on his checks, and clear 
Slant startlfcd eyes 

Mrs. Browning, Vision of Poets. 


Dynamo-electric machine. Bee electric machine, be- 
low — Electric absorption. See residual charge, undoi 
residual.— Electric action, in oruan-building , a mecha- 
nism in which the connection between the keyboard 
and the pipes is made by the help of electricity.— Elec- 
tric alarm, any alarm or signaling device controlled or 
operated by a current of electricity. The alarm is Bound- 
<‘<1 by the closing of the electric circuit, which may he 
effected by a thermostat, a door, a sasli, or other device, 
according to the purpose for which the alarm is used. Bee 
alarm, thermostat, and fl re-alarm. Electric annuncia- 
tor, an apparatus by moans of which the location of the 
point at which an electric circuit is made or broken is in- 
dicated. A number of electromagnets are connected, each 
with some particular station, room, or point from which a 
signal muy come; the opening or closing of the circuit at 
any of tlieBe points operates the electromagnet to which 
h i« joined, bringing into view a number, letter, or word 
unlienting the location of the point. An alarm-bell iB 
generally rung at the same time. - Electric apparatus, 
t he various machines and appliances necessary for ron- 
<meting electrical experiments, and illustrating the Ihwh of 
. trie action.— Electric atmosphere, electric aura. 
Vc aural .— Electric bridge, call-bell, doc' A 



j*\Ming among bodies charged with electricity, due to 
lh *' existence of the charge.— Electric lamp, the con- 


light, light produced by olectricity ; especially, a 
'"11 unit light, for purposes of illumination obtained by 
'“ ■ms of a powerful current of electricity, generated by 
nuigneto- or dynamo-electric machine. The light is 
, , ) vo goneral kinds, the arc-light, and the incandescent. 

tn tho first the voltaic arc 1 b employed ; in the 
u, a stating conductor is rendered incandescent 
ff iV 1 ® current The arc-light (see voltaic arc , under 
tu . x P r<)( luced when a powerful current passes be- 
11 two carbon electrodes, at first in contact and 
■ cr ward separated a short distance, the result being 
ib . , ,n . a tion of the vnltnic arc. The light of the arc and 
i '.'glowing carbon-points has groat intensity, and electric 
. ' ,5 J, 0 ‘ *Mb kind are extensively used for purposes of illu* 
wllore a Powerful light (1,200 candle-power or 
ii' ' m V cau P e economically employed. In order to keep 
Inri.i ‘ )0r * electrodes at a constant instance, so that the 
ma y be uniform, some form of regulator is generally 


needed. Commonly an electromagnet, through which the 
current passes, is used for this purpose. As the carbons 
are slowly consumed tho distance between them increases ; 
the current meets with greater resistance, and is weakened 
accordingly; this in turn weakens the electromagnet, 
which acts less power fully on its armature, and thus 
through some mechanical device causes the points to a[>- 
proach each other. If they come too near together, the 
strengthened current strengthens the electromagnet, and 
the same contrivance pulls them apart again; so that 
tho current automatically regulates itself. In electric can- 
dles this necessity is done away with ; here, as in the Jab- 
lochkoff candle, for example, the carbon pencils are placed 
side by side, separated by s< >me insulating earthy substance, 
the arc is formed at the 
top, and the candle burns 
away in a manner analo- 
gous to that of an ordi- 
nary candle. With these 
candles alternating cur- 
rents are employed to ob- 
viate the difficulty that 




Arc- lamp. 

B, hanger ; ( . itch : />, resistance 
toil, b, magnets; /•, clutch, O, car- 
bon rod; //, upper carbon; /, gas- 
check plug; A‘, inclosing bulb; L. 
lower carbon ; At, lower carbon hold- 
er; N, hook for tail-piece. 



Incaudcstuit I amp. 


would otherwise arise from the more rapid consumption 
of the carbon forming the positive pole. In an incan- 
descent electric lamp, or glow-lamp, tne current is made 
to pass through a strip of some substance which, because 
of its high resistance, becomes highly heated, and hence 
brilliantly Incandescent. Practically, the only suitable 
substance known Is carbon, which In the form of a thin strip 
or wire, carefully prepared for the purpose (for example, 
from a strip of bamboo) and bent in a loop, is inclosed in 
a bulb of glass from which the air has been exhausted. 
The vacuum is essential to prevent the consumption of 
the carbon at the high temperature to which it is raised. 
Tho incandescent light is comparable in brilliancy to a 
good gas-burner, and is hence suitable for general house 
illumination ; it is superior to gas in steadiness, and has 
the groat advantage that it does not vitiate the air. Tho 
current employed has, for lamps ot ordinary power, much 
less strength than that needed for the arc-llglit. The 
clutch-lamp is an arc-lamp in which the rod to which the 
upper carbon is attached is surrounded by an annular 
elutch, which is raised when the circuit is completed, 
thus establishing the arc Electric log, a ship’s log m 
which the recording mechanism may he stopped by dos- 
ing an electrical circuit through the tow-line when it is 
necessary to haul the log on board ship. Another form 
of eleetrie log uses the recording mechanism to dose a 
circuit through the tow-line, and report the record of the 
log on the vessel. Bee log . — Electric machine, a ma- 
chine for generating large quantities of electricity. Those 
commonly used for producing statical electricity depend 
upon either friction or induction for their o]k* ration. For 
producing current electricity a magneto-olectrlc or dy- 
namo-electric machine is employed. Tho frictional elec- 
tric machine usually consists of a plate or cyllndor of 



Frictional Electric Machine. 

A, glass plate ; B, rubber, holding amalgam; C, collecting points; 

D, prime conductor. 

glass, which Is made by means of a handle to revolve be- 
tween stationary cushions whose surfaces are covered 
with amalgam. One form of electricity (positive) is gen- 
erated on the revolving plate, and is taken oif by combs 
to a large brass cylinder called the prime conductor; the 
other (negative) is generated on the cushions, and may 
also bo collected on a conductor, but is generally allowed to 
pass off to the earth through a metallic chain. The elec- 
tricity obtained is the equivalent of the mechanical energy 
expended in turning the crank, less that which through 
friction is expended in producing useless heat An in- 
duction-machine acts upon the principle of induction. 
Thus, in the Holtz machine no friction is used except to 
charge the armatures. It consists of a stationary glass 
plate with two open spaces, or “ windows,” on opposite 
sides of the center, ana of a second glass plate which is 
revolved very rapidly in front of it. On the other side of 
the movable plate, and opposite the windows, are two 
combs connecting with brass conductors ending in large 
knobs. On one edge of each window is attached a piece 
of paper, called the armature, and a tongue of paper pro- 
jects from it into tho open space toward the revolving 
wheel. In the use of the Holtz machine and others of 


the same kind a small initial charge must, first he com- 
municated to the armature. By induction this is in- 
creased until a maximum, depending on the insulating 
power of the machine and its supports, is mu lled. The 
electrical energy developed has its equivalent in the work 
done in overcoming alternate attraction and repulsion of 
the moving and fixed parts. The effects of an induction- 
machine are much more powerful than those of the plate- 
machine, and it is less influenced by dampness in the air. 
It is consequently a vciy useful machine in the physical 
laboratory, being much used for statical experiments. 
When a powerful current of electricity is required, a mag- 
neto-electric or dynamo-electric machine driven by a 
steam- or gas-engine, or by water-power, is employed. 
These machines depend upon the induction which takes 
place between magnets and coils of wire, when their rela- 
tive positions are changed. (Hoe induction.) The distinc- 
tion between the magneto- and dyimmo-machines Is that 
in the former a permanent magnet is employed, while in 
the latter its place is taken by un electromagnet. A 
simple form of the first consists of a large horseshoe mag- 
net, before the poles of which two bobbins wound with 
insulated copper wire ami inclosing cores of soft iron are 
made to revolve ; the variation in magnetic intensity and 
polarity as these soft iron cores alternately approach and 
recede from the poles of the permanent magnet produces 
induced currents in the wire of the bobbins. These cur- 
rents are reversed for each half-revolution, and hence a 
machine of this type produces an alternating current. 
By the use of a commutator, however, the current may be 
rectified, so that it" passes through the connecting wire 
always in the same direction. In another form of the 
machine the soft iron core is in the form of a ring, about 
which a number of separated coils of insulated wire are 
wound, the ends of which are taken to the central axis. This 
circular armature revolves between the poles of the horse- 
shoe magnet, and the result is the generation of a current in 
one direction in one hnlf of the coils, and in the opposite 
direction in the other half. The current is taken off for 
the outside circuit by means of two metallic brushes on 
each side of the central axis. Tho magneto-electric ma- 
chine lias been displaced for practical use by the dynamo- 
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electric machine, or dynamo. The dynamo-machines in 
use are of many forms, but all consist essentially of one 
or more large electromagnets (culled flit* field-magnets) be- 
tween the poles of which an armature, consisting of a soft 
iron core wound with cm Is ol insulated copper wire, is made 
to revolve very rapidly by means ol an engine. In most of 
them the principle of reduplication is involved- that is, 
commencing with tv very small amount of residual mag- 
netism in the field -main lets, the inductive action between 
them and the revolving armature results in the produc- 
tion of a feeble current in the coils. This cm rent may be 
made to pass through the vviic of the stationary magnets, 
strengthening them so that they exert a stronger inductive 
influence on the armature, thus producing a strong cur- 
rent in the coils, which again charges more strongly the 
field-magnets, and so on until the machine is in full action. 
The charging of the field- -magnets is accomplished in dif- 
ferent. w'ays. I 11 some forms of the machine the flcld- 
magnots are excited by independent, currents, produced by 
separate machines; in other forms (called series dynamos) 
the current generated in the armature charges the field- 
magnets, and is also used for the outside work, tho coils 
of the electromagnets, in other words, forming part of 
the external circuit; in still other forms (culled shunt 
dynamos) a portion only of the current, generated in the 
armature is used to charge the field-magnets, the re- 
mainder being taken off for the practical outside work. 
Many different forms of the machino are now in use, 
and they have proved an economical and convenient 
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means of obtaining powerful currents of electricity, when 
It is to be used for producing the electric light, for electro- 
plating, for the transmission of power or energy, and so 
on. In the transmission of energy by electricity, the 
current produced by the machine is made to pass through 
a second machine (called an electric motor . generally simi- 
lar to and often identical with the dynamo in form and con- 
struction, the order of working being reversed), distant a 
number of miles, perhaps, from the first, and there it causes 
the armature to revolve, and this revolution may he em- 
ployed to do uny kind of mechanical work. Dynamos have 
a high degree of efficiency, many transforming over 80 per 
cunt, of the mechanical energy used in revolving the arma- 
ture into the energy of the electric current. They furnish 
the electric current much more economically, as well as 
more regularly, than a voltaic battery, since the zinc, the 
fuel of the latter, is un expensive and a poor fuel, as com- 
pared with the coal used for the engine which drives the 
dynamo. - - Electric meter, an instrument designed to 
measure tho quantity of electricity supplied to consum- 
ers for tho production of light or heat, or to he used as a 
motive power. —Electric motor. H»‘<* electric machine. 
~ Electric organ. See organ. -Electric pendulum, a 
form of electroscope consisting of a pith-hall suspended oy 
a non-conducting thread. — Electric piano. See piano . — 
Electric railway, a railway on wldeh electricity is the mo- 
tive power. The wheels of each ear may be set in motion 
by an electric motor to which they arc geared, ora motor- 
car may draw one or more ears. There are two distinct 
systems of eloctrie railway. In one the electric motor 
is actuated by a current of electricity drawn from a sec- 
ondary or “ storage” battery carried with the car, gener- 
ally underneath the floor; in the other the current is con- 
veyed from a dynamo at some point pn the line by means 
of conductors, which may he supported upon poles or 
placed in an underground conduit. — Electric Btorm, 
a violent disturbance of the electrical condition of the 
earth, resulting in strong earth-currents through long 
lines of telegraph, often interfering with the ordinary 
Working of the line. These storms are sometimes wide- 
spread, and are thought by some physicists to bo re- 
lated to contemporaneous disturbances of the atmosphere 
of the sun. The phrase is also applied to unusually vio- 
lent displays of atmospheric electricity. — Electrlc-tele- 
granh cable. See cable.— Electric tension, difference 
of electric potential : often used as equivalent to electro- 
motive force. (See also battery , cell, circuit , condenser , 
electricity , fluid, potential , teleyram, telephone, tension, 
spark, unit.) 

. u. n. A body or substance capable of exhib- 
iting electricity by moans of friction or other- 
wise, and of resisting the passage of it from 

one body to another. See electricity To excite 

an electric. See excite. 

electrical (c-lok'tri-kal), a. [< electric + -at.] 
Same as electric . 

We believe that the time has arrived when the scientific 
world no longer looks upon electrical phenomena as iso- 
lated and separate from the phenomena of heat and light, 
or chemical reactions. Science, IV. 104. 

Electrical burglar-alarm, endosmosls, etc. Seo the 
nouns. Electrical diapason, ail instrument consisting 
of a tuning-fork or -reed, the vibration of which is main- 
tained by means of electricity.— Electrical engineering, 
the science and nrt of utilizing electricity, especially in tho 
production of light, heat, and motive power, in the trans- 
mission and distribution of energy, and in its application 
to a great variety of metallurgical and other processes. 
It also includes the science and art of the erection and 
maintenance of telegraph- and cable-lines, of electric ruil- 
way-signals, and other forms of electric signaling. — Elec- 
trical mortar, a small mortar within which a discharge 
is made to take place between two bodies charged with 
contrary electricities. Tills disruptive discharge causes 
bo violent a disturbance of the air-particles as to expel a 
light hall placed hi the mouth of the mortar. See Volta's 
pistol, under pistol. 

electrically (o-lck'tri-kal-i), adv. Iii the man- 
ner of electricity, or by moans of it ; as regards 
electricity. 

electricalness (o-lok'tri-kal-nes), n. Tlio state 
or quality of being electrical. [Rare.] 

electrician (e-lek-trish'an), 7i. [= F. elvctricien; 
as electric 4* -ian.] l.**One who studies elec- 
tricity, and investigates its properties by ob- 
servation and experiments ; one versed in tho 
science of electricity. — 2. One engaged in the 
business of making or supplying electric ap- 
paratus or appliances. 

electricity (e-lek-tris'i-ti), n. [= D. elclctricitcit 
= G. elerctrititfit = li’an. Sw. clcktricitet = F. 
Electricity = Sp. electritidad = Pg. electricidade 
= It. elettricita, < NL. electritita{t-)s, < clcctri - 
cm, electric : seo electric .] In physics , a name 
denoting the cause of an important class of 
phenomena of attraction and repulsion, chem- 
ical decomposition, etc., or, collectively, these 
phenomena themselves. The true nature of elec- 
tricity is as yet not well understood ; hut it is probable 
that it in not, as was formerly assumed, of the nature <>f 
a fluid— either a single fluid, as was supposed by Frank- 
lin, or two fluids (positive and negative), as was supposed 
by Symmer. Tl*e word was first used by Gilbert, the cre- 
ator of the science of electricity, and by him was applied 
to the phenomena of attraction and repulsion as exhibited 
when amber (electrum) and some other substances of a 
similar character were briskly rubbed. Its meaning has 
been gradually extended to include a large variety of phe- 
nomena, among which may he named heating, luminous 
and magnetic effects, chemical decomposition, etc., toge- 
ther with numerous apparent attractions and repulsions 
of matter widely differing from those originally noted, 
but all of which are attributed to a common cause. The 
subject is usually divided into the two parts of statioal 
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or frictional electricity, including the electricity pro- 
duced by Motion and analogous means, the phenomena 
of which are chiefly statical, and current, electricity (also 
called voltaic electricity), including that produced by the 
chemical or voltaic battery and electromagnetic ma- 
chines, the phenomena of which are mostly dynamical. 
The form of electricity first discovered was the frictional. 
The discovery is generally attributed to Thales (sixth cen- 
tury B. o.), who observed that amber, after being rubhed 
by silk, had the property of attracting light bodies, like 
bits of paper, bran, etc. It was subsequently discovered 
that glass, sulphur, resin, and many other bodies gained 
by friction this same property to a greater or less extent. 
When electricity is produced by the friction of silk on 
glass, that of tho glass is culled vitreous or positive elec- 
tricity, while that of the silk rubber is called resinous or 
negative electricity. When produced by the friction of 
flannel or silk on sealing-wax, that of the wax is negative, 
and that of the flannel or silk rubber is positi ve. This dis- 
tinction, which, however, is properly explained as due to 
a difference of electrical potential (see potential), extends 
through the whole subject, by whatever means tho elec- 
tricity is produced. It is found universally true that the 
two kinds of electricity are produced in equal amounts. 
Jlosidos friction, there are other means of exciting elec- 
tricity, as pressure between two bodies or sudden frac- 
ture (by which moans sugar becomes faintly luminous 
when broken in the durk). If a piece of sealing-wax is 
broken, the opposite ends will bo found to be dissimilar- 
ly electrified. This is especially true of the fracture of 
cleavable minerals, like mica, calcite, etc. Some crystal- 
lized bodies become electrified by change of temperature ; 
for example, a crystal of tourmalin, on being slightly 
warmed, becomes positively electrified at one extremity, 
and negatively at tho other ; if cooled, the poles arc re- 
versed. (See pyro-electricity. ) For the chief meansof obtain- 
ing a supply of frictional electricity, see electric machine, 
under electric , and elect rophorus. The principal subjects 
considered under the head of statical electricity are the 
distribution of electricity over the surface of a conductor, 
as determined by its shape or the proximity of other elec- 
trified bodies (see density) • the effect of induction or the 
production of an electrified state in a neutrul body by ap- 
proaching it to one alroady electrified, hut without con- 
tact; tho degree of induction, as determined by the nature 
of the non-conductorordielectricfscomdticMm, conductor, 
dielectric) ; tho accumulation of electricity in a condenser, 
as a Leyden jar (see condenser, and Leyden jar, under 
jar); the measurement of capacity, potential, quantity, etc. 
(as with an electrometer); and the phenomena of dis- 
charge, as the spark-dischurge, which takes place between 
oppositely electrified bodies when they are brought near 
together/ the brush-discharge, etc. The electricity gen- 
erated by friction and analogous means is ill a state of 
high potential (see potential), hut tho quantity, and there- 
fore the amount of electrical energy, is generally small ; 
it has the power of overcoming great resistances and pro- 
ducing violent mechanical effects, as seen in the discharge 
of a Holtz machine, and still more strikingly in the case 
of lightning. Frictional electricity has found but few 
useful applications in the arts. The common means of 
producing current electricity is the voltaic battery. (See 
battery and cell.) Electrical currents may also be ob- 
tained by revolving a coil of wire in the space (magnetic 
field) between the poles of a steel magnet or electromag- 
net, bo as to cut the lines of force between these poles. 
This principle is made use of in magneto-electric and dy- 
namo-electric machines (see electric) to obtain powerful 
currents of electricity for practical use. A current may 
also he produced by soldering together two ends of two 
bars of diflerent metalB, connecting the other ends with 
a copper wire, ami then heating (or cooling) the first 
point of union. ThiB is called thermo-electricity , and 
tho pair of metals is called a thermo-electrical couple; it 
is analogous to the voltaic couple, only liorethe electri- 
cal current is obtained at the expense of the heat sup- 
plied. (See thermo-electricity.) Tho principal subjects 
considered under the head of current electricity are the 
effects of tho current in causing chemical decomposition 
(Bee electrolysis , electrometallurgy), in producing heat 
and light through the resistance of the medium, including 
the voltaic arc, and in the production of induced currents 
in a coll of wire, under certain conditions, by the action 
of another current or a magnet (see induction ); the mea- 
surement of strength of current (as with a galvanometer 
or ampere-meter, which see), of electromotive force (as 
with a volt-m oter), and of resistance (as with tho electric 
bridge or ohm-meter), etc. Tho current electricity pro- 
duced by the chemical battery or ordinary dynamo-ma- 
chine differs from the statical electricity of the frictional 
or induction machine, in that tho difference of potentials 
of the poles, or, in other words, the electromotive force 
of the current whon the poles are connected, is relatively 
small, while the quantity of electricity is relatively enor- 
mously large. Correspondingly, ordinary current elec- 
tricity has relatively very little power of overcoming a 
high resistance ; no spark is obtained, even from a pow- 
erful battery, when tho poles ure separated by so much 
as a small fraction of an inch ; but the current can do a 
large amount of work in producing chemical decompo- 
sition (as in the electrolysis of water), or mechanically, 
when transformed by an electric motor. Induced cur- 
rents, however, as those produced by an induction-coil 
(which see), may have a very high electromotive force and 
consequent power of overcoming resistance.— Animal 
electricity. See animal. — Contact theory of elec- 
tricity, a theory which assumes that the electromotive 
force of a voltaic cell, and perhaps the electricity produced 
by friction, is due to the difference of potential assumed 
by two dissimilar substances when placed in contact.— 
Diffusion of electricity. See diffusion Distribution 
of electricity. Hoe distribution.— Electrostatic units 
of electricity. See electrostatic. — Excitation of elec- 
tricity. See excitation.— Tree and bound electricity, 
by a " free” charge of electricity is generally meant one 
which is borne by an insulated body independently of 
surrounding objects, while a “ bound * charge is one held 
in poiiUpnby the presence and attraction of a charge of 
the opposite character or sign upon a neighboring body. 
As a matter of fact all charges are “ bound," the produc- 
tion of a given quantity of one kind of electricity being 
always accompanied by the production of the same quan- 
tity of the opposite kind. When this complementary 
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charge is very distant and widely distributed, as on the 
walls of a room, the first may be said to be “ free" elec- 
tricity. 

electricnte (e-lek'tri-kut), v. t. [Contracted 
from electri- 4* execute.'] To put to death ju- 
dicially by means of electricity. Also electro- 
cute. [Recent and colloq.] 
electricution (e-lek-tri-ku'shon). n. The act of 
electrocuting. ’ [Recent and colloq.] 
electriferous (6-lek-trif'e-rus), a. [< LL. elec- 
trifer, producing amber (bearing electricity) (< 
L. electrum , amber (repr. electricity), + ferre &s 
E. bear 1 ), + - ous .] Bearing or transmitting 
electricity. Also electrophorous . 
electrifiable (e-lek'tri-fi-a-bl)j a. [< electrify 
4* -able.] 1. Capable of receiving electricity, 
or of being charged with it ; that may be elec- 
trified or become electric. — 2. Capable of re- 
ceiving and transmitting the eleetnc fluid, 
electrification (e-lek^tri-fi-ka' shon) , n . [< elec- 
trify + - ation .] * Tho act of electrifying, or the 
state of being charged with electricity. This 
may be positive (-+ ) or negative (— ), according as the body 
is charged with positive or negative electricity— that is, 
according as its potential is higher or lower than the as- 
sumed zero. Hee potential. 

electrifler (e-lek'tri-fi-Gr), n. One who or that 
which electrifies. 

electrify (o-lek'tri-fi), v. t . ; pret. and pp. elec- 
trified, ppr. electrifying. [< L. electrum, amber 
(repr. electricity), *+ -ficarc, make: see -fy.] 1. 
To communicate electricity to; charge with 
electricity ; make electric : as, to electrify a jar. 
— 2. To cause electricity to pass through; af- 
fect by electricity ; give an electric shock to: 
as, to electrify a limb. — 3. To excite suddenly; 
give a sudden shock to; surprise with some 
sudden and startling effect, of a brilliant or 
shocking nature; startle greatly; thrill: as, 
the whole assembly was electrified. 

He [Milton] electrifies the mind. Macaulay , Milton. 

If the sovereign were now to immure a subject in defi- 
ance of the writ of II slums Corpus, or to put a conspirator 
to the torture, the whole nation would be instantly elec- 
trified by the news. Macaulay , Hist. Eng., i. 

electrine 1 (e-lok'trin), a. [< LL. etectrinus. < Gt. 
fjteKTptvoc, made of amber or electrum, \ ffkeK- 
Tpov, amber, electrum : see electrum.] 1. Be- 
longing to or mado of amber. — 2. Composed 
of the alloy called electrum (which see). 
electrine 2 (6-lek'trin), n. [< electrum ( electric ) 
+ -ine 2 .] The (supposed) principle of electri- 
city; a (supposed) Kind of matter which mani- 
fests electrical phenomena. 

A hitherto undescribed ponderable chemical element, 
which he terms electrine, and which he assumes to be an 
essential constituent of oxygen. 

Ashbumer, in lteichenbach’s Dynamics, Tret, p. xlv. 

electrization (e-lek-tri-za'shon), n. [= F. 
electrisation = Sp. electrization == Pg. electrize - 
etto ; as electrize 4* -ation.] The act of electri- 
fying. Also spelled electrisation . 

It is not electricity which cures, hut Electrizations, a 
process requiring far more technical skill than the unini- 
tiated generally believe. Alien, and Neurol., VI. 15a. 

electrize (f-lek'triz), v. t . ; pret/. and pp. elec- 
trized, ppr l electrizing. [= D. elektriseren = G. 
clck trisiren = Dan. elcktrisere = 8w. elektrisera 
= F. Slectriser = Sp. Pg. electrizar = It. elettriz - 
zare, < NL. ¥ electrizar e, electrify, < L. electrum, 
amber (repr. electricity).] To make electric; 
electrify. Also spelled electrise. 
electrizer (e-lek'tri-z6r), n. One who or that 
which electrifies ; specifically, an apparatus for 
the application of electricity for medical pur- 
poses. Also spelled electriser . 
electro (e-lek'tro), n. [Abbreviation of electro- 
type.] An electrotype. 

For these reasons the Act is objectionable in prohibit- 
ing the importation of stereos and electros. 

Amer. Publishers' Circular. 

electro-. [NL., etc., electro -, formally repr. Gr. 
f}7[tnTfw-, combining form of fjfaKrpov, amber, 
electrum (see electrum), but practically a con- 
traction of clectrico-, combining form of electri- 
cus, E. electric: see electric.] The combining 
form, in many modem compounds, of electric, 
often representing also electricity . [in the fol- 
lowing compounds containing electro-, where the second 
element exists independently in English, or is otherwise 
perfectly obvious, and where no parallel forms are cited, 
no etymology is given.] 

electroballistic (e-lek*tro-ba-lis'tik), a. Con- 
cerned with electricity as used to determine 
the velocity of a projectile at any part of its 
flight : an epithet applied to various instrum ent s 
invented by Nauvez. The projectile passes in se- 
cession through two or more screens, the distances betwe* 
which are known ; and, the exact time of passage thrown 
each screen being electrically recorded, a simple calcula- 
tion gives the velocity at that part of the flight. 
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electrobath (f-lek'trS-b&th), n. The liquid 
use d in electroplating, in which the metal to 
be deposited is held in solution, 
electrobiological (e-lek^trd-bi-o-loj'i-kal), a . 
Of or pertaining to electrobiology, 
electrobiologist (e - lek * tro - bi - ol ' o - jist), n. 
One versed m electrobiology, 
electrobiology (e-Wtro-bi-ol'q-ji), n. 1. Bi- 
ology as concerned with electrical phenomena; 
that branch of science which treats of the elec- 
tric currents developed in living organisms.-— 
2. That phase of mesmerism or animal mag- 
netism in which the actions, feelings, etc., of 
a person in the mesmeric condition are con- 
trolled, or supposed to be controlled, by the 
will of the operator. 

electrobioscopy (o-lek^tro-bj^s'ko-pi), n. The 
process of testing the muscles with electricity 
to determine if life is extinct. Greer, Diet, of 
Electricity, p. 49. 

electrobronze (o-lok'tro-bronz), n. A metal- 
lic coat given to iron articles by an olectro- 
bath. The coating is subsequently protoctod 
by a varnish. 

electrocapillarity (e-lek^ro-kap-i-lar'i-ti), n. 
Certain phenomena collectively occurring at 
tho common surface of two liquids in contact 
when their difference of potential is altered. 
The surface-tension of the liquids is changed, 
and motion usually results. See electro capillary . . 
electrocapillary (e-lek-tro-kap' i-la-ri), 'a. 
Capillary and electrical: designating eortain 
capillary phenomena produced by electricity. 
For example, if a horizontal glass tube be filled with a 
dilute acid, and a drop of mercury he placed in the mid- 
dle of tin; tube, the passage of a current of electricity 
through it will cause the drop to move toward the nega- 
tive nolo. A capillary electrometer has been constructed, 
in which the pressure of a column of liquid is made to 
balance the electrocupillary force exerted at the surface 
of contact of mercury and dilute acid, this force being 
nearly proportional to the electromotive force wheu it 
does not exceed one volt. 

electrocautery (e-lek-tro-kfi/ tGr-i ) , n . In surg., 
cauterizing by means of a platinum wire heated 
by the passage of a current of electricity ; the 
instrument used. 

electrochemical ( e-lok-t ro-kem 'i-kal ), a. Per- 
taining to electrochemistry. 

The electromotive force of an electrolyte is equal to th° 
mechanical equivalent of the heat of combination of itB 
elect rushcmical equivalent. 

Atkinson, fcr. of Mascart and J Gilbert, I. 247. 
Electrochemical series, the arrangement of the chemi- 
cal elements in such an order that all the elements which 
are electropositive with reference to a given element are 
placed before It, and all those which are electronegative 
after it. See electrolysis. 

electrochemically (e-lek-trd-kem'i-kal-i), adv. 
According to the laws of electrochemistry, 
electrochemist' (e - lek - tro - kem ' ist), n. One 
who practises electrochemistry. 

It [electrometallurgy] is a subject of intense interest 
to the chemist and to the electrician, for it combines 
principles underlying its practice which belong to both 
professions. In fact, the man skilled in its science and 
art may appropriately be styled an electro-chemist. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., CXIX. 81. 

electrochemistry (o-lok-trd-kein'is-tri), n. 
Chemistry as concerned with electricity: the 
science which treats of the agency of electricity 
in effecting chemical changes, it is generally di- 
vided into electrolysis, or tho separation of a compound 
body Into its constituent parts by the passuge of an elec- 
tric current, and electrometallurgy, or the application of 
electrolysis to the arts. See electrolysis. 

electrochronograph (e-lek-tro-kr on ' o-gr&f ) , n. 
A chronograph on which the record is made by 
olectrical means: much used in astronomical 
observatories and in the laboratory for noting 
the preciso instant or duration of transits and 
similar phenomena. See chronograph . 
electrochronographic ( e-lek'' tro-kr on-o-gr af ' - 
Ik), a. Pertaining to ail electrochronograph, 
or indicated and recorded by means of it. 
electrocopper (e-lek-tro-kop'6r), v. t . To 

plate or cover with copper by means of elec- 
tricity. See electroplating . 

Stoel, iron, zinc, lead, and tin which have boon previ- 
ously clectro-copjtcred. Workshop Receipts , 1st scr., p. 212. 

electrocute, electrocution. See electricute, 
Gvctnoution, 

electrode (e-lek'trod), n. [= P. Electrode ; as 
• *** way.] A pole of the cur- 

rent from an electric battery or machine which 
lN ^ uae in effecting electrolysis : applied gen- 
to tho two ends of an open electric cir- 
(>m t* The positive pole is tormed tho anode , 
ana the negative pole the cathode. 
a v^Odeposit (edek^tro-de-poz'it), n. That 
which has been deposited* by means of elec- 
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electrodeposit (§-lek'tr5-d$-poz'it), v. t. To 
deposit, as a metal or other substance, from a 
chemical compound, by means of electricity. 

In the same year also M. de lluolz electro-deposited, 
brass from a solution composed of the cyanides of copper 
and zinc dissolved in aqueous cyanides of potassium. 

G. Gore, Electro-Metallurgy, p. 25. 

electrodeposition (e-lek*tro-dep-o-zish'qn), n. 
Tho deposition of metals or other substances 
from a solvent by means of electricity. 

Employed electro-deposition for producing tho copper 
plutes. G. Gore, Electro-Metallurgy, p. 26. 

electrodepositor (o-lek^tro-de-poz'i-tor), n. 
One who practises the art of eleetrodeposi- 
tion. 

In 1840, M. deBuolz, a French electro-depositor, . . . had 
taken out a patent in France for clectro-gllditig. 

IF. 11. Wahl, Oalvunoplastic Manipulations, p. 20. 

olectrodiapason (e - lek u tro - di - a - pa ' zon ), n . 
Same as electrical' diapason (which see, "under 
electrical). 

A universal support or electro-diapason, intended to in- 
scribe and show in projection the vibratory movements. 

Jour. Franklin Inst.., CXXI., Supp., p. 48. 


electrodynamic, electrodynamical (e-lek*- 
tro-dl-nam'ik, -i-kal), a. Pertaining to electro- 

dynamic 8. - Directrix of electrodynamic action. 

See directrix. 

electrodynamics (o-lek // tro-di-nam'iks), n. 
That part of the science of electricity which 
treats of the mutual action of electric currents 
and of currents and magnets. 

electrodynamism (o-lek-tro-di 'na-mizm), n. 
See the extract. 

The trnnee caused by regarding fixedly a gleaming point 
produces in the brain, in his [Dr. Philips’s] opinion, an ac- 
cumulation of a peculiar nervous power, which he calls 
elcctrodynamism. Science, IX. 642. 

electrodynamometer (e-lek^tro-di-na-mom'e- 
ter), n. [< electrodynamic 4* L. metrum , a 
measure.] An instrument for measuring tho 
strength of an electric current by means of the 
attraction or repulsion mutually exerted by two 
coils of wire, through at least one of which the 
whole or a part of the current to be measured 
passes. 

Weber devised an instrument known as an electrodyna- 
mometer for measuring the strength <»f currents by means 
of the electrodynamie action of one part of the circuit upon 
another part. S. P. Thompson, Elect, ami Mag., p. 207. 

electrodynamometrical (e-lek // tro-di // na-mo- 
raet'ri-kal), a. Pertaining to tho oloetroayna- 
moraeter. 

Fleet, ro-dynamometrical measurements. 

Electrical Rev., XXII. 159. 

electro-engraving (e-lek^ro-en-gra'ving), n. 
An etching process iii which the plate, covered 
with a ground and properly etched, is placed 
in an electrobath to deepen the “bite ” or cut- 
ting-in of the lines. 

electro-ergometer (a-lek^tro-cr-gom'e-t6r), n. 
See crgomctcr. 

electrogenesis (o-lek-tro-jen 'e-sis), n. Causa- 
tion or production by electricity. 

electrogenetic (e-lek^tro-je-net/ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to electrogenesis. 

electrogild (e-lek'tro-gild), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
elcctrogilded,' electrogilt, ppr. electrogilding. To 
gild, by means of the voltaic battery, with a thin 
deposit of gold precipitated from a bath of a 
salt of the metal. 

electrogilder (a-lak-tro-gil'der), it. One who 
practises electrogilding. 

electrograph (e-lek'tro-gr&f ), n. [< Or. T/'ArKrpov, 
amber (ropr. electricity: see electric , electro-), 
+ )pa$nv, write.] 1. A curve automatically 
traced and forming a continuous record of tho 
indications of an electrometer. — 2. An appa- 
ratus for engraving the copper cylinders used 
in printing fabrics and wall-papers. The cylinder 
is ttrst coated with varnish, which is scratched by dia- 
mond-points traversing upon it, and controlled by circuit- 
breukors, that are in turn controlled by the copyist. The 
oxposed portions are then etched by exposure to an acid- 
bath. 

electrography (e-lek-trog'ra-fi), n. [< Or. yhti. 
Tpov , amber (ropr. electricity), 4* -ypafia, < 
ypatyuv, write.] 1. Galvanography. Specifi- 
cally — 2. The process of copying a fine en- 
graving on copper or steel by means of an elec- 
tro-copper deposit. 

electrokinetic (e-lek^trd-ki-not'ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to electrokinetics, or electricity in 
motion. 

electrokinetics (a-lek^tro-ki-net/iks), it. That 
branch of electricity which treats of electric 
currents, or the flow of electricity. 

electrolier (e-lek-tro-ler' ), n. [Modem, formed 
in imitation of chandelier.] A bracket, pen- 
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dant, or stand, often with branches, and orna- 
mented, used for supporting incandescent elec- 
tric lamps. 

electrolithotrity (e -lek " tro -li - thot ' ri - ti), n. 
Lithotrity, or the destruction of vesical calculi, 
effected by electrolysis. 

electrologic, electrological (e-lak-tro-ioj'ik, 
-i-kal), a. [< electrology 4- 4c, -ical.] Of or per- 
taining to electrology. 

electrologist (e-lek-trol'o-jist), n. One versed 
in the science of electrology. 

electrology (e-lek-trol'o-ji), n. [= F. Electro- 
logic; < Gr. ijlcKTpov, amber (repr. electricity), 
4* -hoyia, < Ityuv, speak: see -ologp.] The de- 
partment of physical science which treats of 
the phenomena and properties of electricity, 
electrolysability. electrolysable, etc. See 
electrolyzability , etc. 

electrolysis (e-lek-trol'i-sis), n. [= F. Electro- 
lyse, < NL. * electrolysis, < Gr. iftsurpov, amber 
(repr. electricity), 4- Ivaig, solution, resolu- 
tion, < Tiveiv, loose, solve, resolve. Of. analysis.] 
Tho decomposition of a chemical compound, 
called the electrolyte , into its constituent parts 
by an electric current, 'rims, water iH decomposed 
by electrolysis into hydrogen and oxygen; of these it is 
found that the hydrogen is attracted by the negative pole 
(the cathode), and is hence said to be electropositive, and is 
called the cation ; while the oxygen collects at the posi- 
tive pole (the anode), and is said to he electronegative, and 
is called the anion. Similarly, by experimenting with 
diflerent compounds and observing the behavior in each 
case, an electrochemical series of the elements, arranged 
in order, from oxygen, the most negative, to the most posi- 
tive metals, sodium, potassium, etc., has been deduced. 
A salt may also be decomposed by electrolysis : thus, cop- 
per sulphate yields metallic copper at the negative pole 
(upon which it is deposited), ami sulphuric acid at the 
positive pole. By electrolysis Davy was able to decom- 
pose lime and the other alkaline earths, and thus to show 
that they were compounds of metalB, calcium, etc., with 
oxygen. An electrolysis in which the ions (a term in- 
cluding both anion and cation) are produced at their re- 
spective electrodes w ithout interference from these elec- 
trodes or the surrounding electrolyte Is called a primary 
electrolysis. Very often combinations take place between 
the ions and the electrodes or the electrolyte, so that the 
final products are different from the true ions. This is 
called secondary electrolysis. For tho application of elec- 
trolysis in the arts, see electrometallurgy. 

electrolyte (e-lek'tro-lit), n. [< Gr. ifanTpov, 
amber (repr. ’electricity), 4- hr 6g, verbal n. of 
X?W, solve, dissolve. Of. electrolysis.] A com- 
pound which is decomposable, or is subjected 
to decomposition, by an electric current. 

No elementary substance can be an electrolyte : for from 
the nature of the operation compounds alone are suscep- 
tible of electrolysis. W\ A. Miller, Elem. of Them., § 282. 

electrolytic, electrolytical (e-lek-tro-lit'ik, 
-i-kal), a. [= F. clectmlytiqur ; as electrolyte 
4* -ic, -ical. ] Pertaining to or of tho nature 
of electrolysis. 

It is not improbable that the increased electrolytic pow- 
er of water by the addition of some acids, such as the sul- 
phuric and phosphoric, where the acids themselves are 
not decomposed, depends upon u catalytic, effect of these 
acids. IF. R. Grove, Corr. of Forces, p. 109. 

Electrolytic cell. «e<* cell. 

electrolytically (e-lek-tro-lit/i-kal-i), adv . In 
an electrolytic manner; by means of electroly- 
sis ; as in electrolysis. 

The fibre Is carbonized in moulds ot nickel, and is at- 
tached to tho conducting wires by copper, electrolytically 
deposited upon them. G. 11. Prescott, Dy mini. Elect., p. ?83. 

electrolyzability (e-lek-tro-li-za-biPi-ti), n. 
Tho capability of being decomposed by an elec- 
tric current. Also spelled electrolysability . 
electrolyzable (e-lok'trp-ll-za-bl), a. [= F. 
Electrolysable; as eU'cirolyzc 4- -able.] Suscep- 
tible ot decomposition by an electric current. 
Also spelled electrolysable. 

electrolyzation ( e- 1 ek^tro-l i -/.a ' shon), it . [= F. 
Electrolysation ; as electrolyze 4 -a lion.] The act 
of electrolyzing. Also spelled electrolysation. 
electrolyze (e-iok'» 
tro-llz), v. t. ; pret. 
and pp. electrolyzed, 
ppr. electrolyzing. [= 

F. Electrolyser; < elec- 
trolysis. Of. analyze , 

< analysis.] To de- 
compose l>y the direct 
action of electricity. 

Also spelled electro- 
lyse. 

electromagnet (e- 

lok-tro-mag'not), n. 

A magnet which owes 
its magnotic proper- 
ties to the inductivo 
action of an electric 
current. If an insulated 

wire is wound about a bar Electromagnet 
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of Boft Iron and a current of electricity is passed through 
it, the bar becomes a temporary magnet with a north and 
a south pole ; the end at which tno current circulates 
through the wire in the direction of the hands of a clock, 
as the observer looks at it, is the south pole. In practice, 
an electromagnet has ordinarily a horsoshoo form. It 
consists of two cylinders, or cores, of soft iron, fastened 
together at one end and each wound many times with in- 
sulated wire ; the wire must be so wound that if the horse- 
shoe were straightened the direction of winding would be 
the same throughout. An electromagnet may be made 
very powerful, so as to support a ton or more. The soft 
iron core retains its maximum magnetization only so long 
as the current Is passing, and loses nearly all of it the in- 
stant the current ceases. This principle is made use of 
in the telegraph (which see), electric clocks, electric call- 
bells, etc. If the coro is made of steel, it becomes under 
the action of the current a permanent magnet 

electromagnetic (o-lek^tro-mag-net/ik), a . 
Pertaining to electromagnetics, or to the rela- 
tion between electricity and magnetism ; of the 
nature of electromagnetism. Bee electro mag- 
netism. Also galvanomagnetic Electromagnetic 

engine, machine. Bee electric machine , under electric. 
— Electromagnetic theory of light, see light.— Elec- 
tromagnetic units, units employed in measuring electric 
curronts, and based upon the force exerted between two 
magnetic poles ; the units practically used to measure the 
strength of currents (ampere), electromotive force (volt), 
resistance (ohm), etc., are electromagnetic units. 

electromagnetically (e - lek " tro - mag -net 'i- 
kal-i), ado. In an electromagnetic manner; by 
electromagnetism. 

A single wire bent twice at right- angles is made to ro- 
tate electro-magnet icallg between the poles of a horseshoe 
magnet. lh edge’s Electric J I lit mi nation, I. 74. 

electromagnetics (o-lok // tr6-mag-not / ikB), n. 
The science of electromagnetism, 
electromagnetism (e-lek-tro-mag'net-izm), n. 
The collective term for the phenomena which 
rest upon the relation between electric currents 
and magnetism. It comprises the effects of an electric 
current in dlt noting a magnetic needle and in inducing 
magnetism in a magnetic substance, as soft iron, and also 
the analogous effects of a magnet in directing a movable 
conductor traversed by a current, or in Inducing In a con- 
ductor an electric, current. The directive power of an 
electric current upon a magnet was discovered by Oer- 
sted; it is the principle Involved in all forms of galvanom- 
eter (which see). The power of an electric current to 
induce magnetism, and of a magnet to induce an electric 
current, is treated under induction; these latter phenom- 
ena form the basis of the electromagnet and of all forms 
of magneto-electric and dynamo-electric mnchiiios. 

electromagnetist ( o - lek - tro -mag ' net - ist), n. 
One skilled in electromagnetism, 
electromassage (e-lek^tro-ma-sazh'), n. In 
therap.y the combination of the use of electri- 
city with massage by employing the more or 
less specially modified electrodes of a galvanic 
or farad ic battery as instruments for more or 
less imperfect rubbing and kneading, 
electromedical (e-lek-tro-med'i-kal), a. Per- 
taining to the medicinal uho of electricity, 
electrometallurgy (cl-lok-tr6-mct'al-6r-ji), n. 
The art of depositing’ certain metals, as gold, 
silver, copper, etc., from their solutions by 
means of the slow action of an electric current. 
Its most important applications are electroplating and 
electrotypiug. The essential parts of the process of plat- 
ing with copper, for example, are as follows: If the sur- 
face upon which the metal is to he deposited is a mold 
(as of a medal) of gutta-percha or wax, it must he made 
a conductor by having its surface brushed over with 
powdered graphite. It is then attached to the negative 
pole of the buttery and suspended in the solution of the 
required metal, as copper sulphate, the positive pole at 
the same time consisting of a plate of the same metal. 
The result of the electrolysis (see electrolysis) caused by 
the passage of the current is the decomposition of the so- 
lutloii, the iuetal being deposited upon the exposed sur- 
face at the negative pole, and sulphuric acid being formed 
at the positive polo; the acid, however, dissolves a part 
of the copperplate, uud thus keens the solution of con- 
stant strength. A current of uniform strength is neces- 
sary. Iron and nickel are deposited from solutions of 
their double sultB with ammonium ; gold und silver, from 
alkaline solutions containing potassium cyanide. 

electrometer (e-lek-trom'e-ter), n. [= I). G. 
Dan. Sw. deklnmeter = F. electrometrc = Sp. 
electrdmctro = Pg. electromctro = It. elettrometro , 
< Gr. ifAtKrpovy amber (ropr. electricity), 4- fd- 
Tpov , a measure. J An instrument for measur- 
ing difference of electrostatic potential between 
two conductors. Soo potential. There arc many 
forms. The absolute electrometer (also called balance - 
electrometer) of Sir William Thomson consists essentially 
of two parallol circular plates attracting each other, the 
central portion of one of them, the upper, suspended from 
one arm of a balance or by means of light steel springs, 
the other being movable to a greater or less distance from 
the first by means of a micrometer screw. The upper disk 
Is always brought to a fixod position (which can be very 
accurately determined) by means of the attraction of the 
lower, the amount of attraction being regulated by the dis- 
tance between the two plates. It is thus seen that the 
electric force is actually weighed, and formulas are given 
by means of which the difference of potentials is deduciblo 
in absolute measure, the areas of the plates and the dis- 
tance between them being known. The quadrant electrom- 
eter of Bir William Thomson consists of four quadrant- 
shaped pieces of metal, sometimes segments of a flat cylin- 
drical box, the alternate pairs being connected by a wire ; 
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above or within this, if the cylindrical form is used, a flat 
needle of aluminium is hung by a delicate wire. The 
needle is kept in a constant electrical condition by con- 
nection usually with a Leyden jar placed above or below, 
and if ilia two pairs of quadrants are dissimilarly electri- 
fied— that is, are in a state of different potential, as by 
connecting them respectively with the poles of a voltaic 
cell— the needle is deflected from its position of rest, and 
the amount of tills deflection, as measured by the motion 
of a sj>ot of light reflected from a small mirror attached 
to it, gives a means of calculating the difference of poten- 
tial of the bodies under experiment. In another method 
of using the quadrant electrometer the pairs of quadrants 
are kept at a constant difference of potential, while that 
of tlio needle varies. Arranged in thiB manner, it Is much 
used In the investigation of atmospheric electricity. Lipp- 
inatm and Dewar have devised very delicate capillary 
electrometers, based on the alteration of the force of cap- 
illarity by electric action. See elcctrooapillary . 

electrometric, electrometrical (e - lek - tro - 

mot'rik, -ri-kal), a. [As electrometer + 4c, 
4 cal.'] Of or pertaining to electrometry, or 
the measurement of electricity: as, an electro- 
metrical experiment. 

electrometry (6 - lek - trom'e - tri), n . [As elec- 
trometer 4- -?/.] That department of the scionco 
of electricity which embraces the methods of 
making electrical measurements, more espe- 
cially of statical electricity. 

electromotion ( e-1 ek-trd-mo'shon), n. 1. The 
current of electricity, or the passing of it from 
one metal to another, in a voltaic circuit. — 2. 
Mechanical motion produced by means of elec- 
tricity. 

electromotive ( e-lok-tro-mo 'tiv), a. Of or per- 
taining to electromotion; producing or pro- 
duced by electromotion. ~ Electromotive force 

(abbreviated E. M. V.), that which determines the flow of 
electricity from one place to another, giving rise to an 
electric current. It is the result of, amt proportional 
to, the difference of electric potential (see ‘potential ) be- 
tween two bodies, or parts of the same body, and bears a 
similar relation to it that the pressuro in a water-pipe does 
to the difference of wuter-lovel upon which its amount 
depends. The strength of an electric current is directly 
proportional to the electromotive force, and inversely 
proportional to the resistance (Ohm’s law). The elec- 
tromotive force is measured in volts.— Electromotive 
series, the scries of the various metals (or other sub- 
stances) useful tor producing an electric current, ar- 
ranged In such an order for u given liquid that each is 
positive with reference to those which follow in the list, 
und negative for those which precede. Fur example, in 
dilute sulphuric, acid the order is zinc, lead, iron, cop- 
per, silver, platinum, carbon - that is, if zinc and iron are 
coupled together in n voltuic cell containing sulphuric 
acid, the zinc is the positive plate, and the current goes in 
the wire from iron to zinc; if iron and copper are taken, 
the current ill the wire is from copper to iron. It is fc mud 
that the electromotive force is a maximum for zinc and 
carbon, and is equal to the sum of the electromotive forces 
for all the intervening metals. In another liquid the order 
would bo changed, but the above law would hold true ; for 
example, in potassium sulphid, iron is oleetro-nogativo 
with reference to copper. Also called contact series. 

electromotograph (e-lek-tro-md'to-gr&f), ». 
A name sometimes applied to a peculiar tele- 
phone-receiver invented by Edison. The vibra- 
tions of the mica disk by which the sound is reproduced 
are caused by variations in frictional resistance between 
a revolving cylinder of lime and a small platinum plate 
which rests upon its surface und is attached to the center 
of the disk, these variations being duo to variations in the 
strength of the current transmitted. 

electromotor (o-lek-tro-mo'tor), n. [= F. 6lec- 
tromotcur = Bp*, electromotor ; < L. electrum , am- 
ber (repr. electricity), 4- motor , a mover.] 1 . 
Any arrangement which gives rise to an elec- 
tric current, as a single cell, a voltaic battery, 
or a thermo-electric pile. — 2. An engine m 
which electricity is omployed to produce me- 
chanical effects. See electric machine , under 
electric , and motor. 

electromuscular (e - lek - tro - raus ' ku - lar), a. 
Pertaining to tho relations between electricity 
and certain phenomena exhibited by muscles. 

electron (e-lek'tron), n. Same as electrum. 
electronegative (e-lek-tro-neg'a-tiv), a. and n. 
I .a. 1. Kopelled’by bodies negatively electri- 
fied, and attracted by those positively electri- 
fied; having a tendency to pass to the positive 
polo in electrolysis.— *2. Assuming negative 
potential when in contact with a dissimilar 
substance, as copper when joined to zinc in 
a voltaic cell. Boo electromotive scries, under 
electromotive. 

II. n. A body which, in the process of elec- 
trolysis, appears at the positive polo of the 
voltaic battery. Oxygen is the most electro- 
negative of the elements. See electrolysis . 
electronegatively ( 9 -lek-tro-nog'a-tiv-li), ado. 
In an electronegative manner. 

Such materials as are related electro-negative, ly to irpn. 

Sci. A nicr . , ». 8., LIV. 824. 

electro-optic (e-lek-tro-op'tik), a. Of or per- 
taining to electro-optics: as, an electro-optic 
action. 
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electro-optics (f-lek-tro-op'tiks). n. That 
branch of the science of electricity which treats 
of its relations to light. Among these relations are . 
the production of double refraction, as in glass, by the 
electrostatic stress produced when two wires from an in 
duction coil or Holtz machine are fixed in holes in it near 
together; the rotation of the plane of polarization of a ray 
of light on traversing a transparent medium placed lit 
a magnetic field, or by reflection at the surface of a mag- 
net ; the cliango of electrical resistance exhibited by cer- 
tain bodies during exposure to light, as selenium (see pho 
tophone ) ; and tho relation between the index of refraction 
and the specific inductive capacity of transparent bodies 
which is established by experiment and required by the 
electromagnetic theory of light. 

electropathic (e-lek-tro-path'ik), a . [< elec- 
tropathy 4- 4c.] Pertaining to electropathy. 
Science , XI., No. 274, adv. p. iii. 

electropathy (o-lek-trop'a-tlii), n. JT< Gr. i ¥ }Xen- 
rpov , amber7repr. electricity), + -iraffeia f < rrdfhc, 
suffering. Of. homeopathy.] Treatment of dis- 
ease by electricity; electrotherapeutics. 

electrophone (e-lek'trp-fon), n. [< Gr. ifattTpovy 
amber (repr. electricity), 4- jutvy, voice, sound.] 
An instrument for producing sounds, resem- 
bling trumpet-tones, by electric currents of high 
tension. It lias been recommended for use as a tele- 
graphic relay capable of giving two or four signs with 
a single wire, having this advantage over other relays, 
that perfection of contact is not necessary to its working 
It has been used ulao to indicate the electric equilibrium 
of nmscle and nervous tissue by the variation of its tones, 
and by a system of levers attached to the wrist to show 
the rhythm and character of the pulse ; and it may be 
fitted to the telephone, and thus be made to repeat a sound 
made gently in one place in trumpet-tones in another place 
hundreds of yards distant. Chambers's Encyc. 

electrophori, n. Plural of elcctrophorus , 1. 

electrophorid (e-lok-trof 'o-rid), n. A fish of 
the family Eleetrojrhoridw . 

Electrophorid® (5-lek-tro-for'i-de), n.pl. [NL., 

< Elcctrophorus 4- 4da\ ] " A family oi anguilli- 
forrn fishes, of tho order Plectospondyli. There 
are no scules nor dorsal fin ; the head is rounded in front, 
the premaxillaries forming most of the upper border of 
the mouth, and the supramaxlllarics being reduced ; ami 
the anuB is under the throat, the anal fin beginning just 
behind it, and continuous with the caudal. The family 
contains the electric oel (which see, under eel). Bee also 
Gpmnotidce. 

electrophoroid (e-lek-trof'o-roid), a. and n. I. 
a. Pertaining to or having the characters of the 
Elec Irophoridw. 

H. •». One of the Elec troph or idee. 

electrophorous ( e-lok-trof / o-rus), a. [< NL. 
elcctrophorus : see elect rophor us.] Bame as elec- 
triferous. 

electrophorus (e-lek-trof'o-rus), n. [= F. dlcc- 
trophorc = Bp. eketroforo , < NL. elcctrophorus , 

< Gr. ifAwTpov, amber (repr. oloctricity), 4- 
- <{>opo £ , < <pt pc tv = E. bear L] 1. PI. elcctrophon 
(-ri). An instrument for obtaining statical 
electricity by means of induction, it consists of 
a disk of resin, or other non-conducting material easily 
excited by friction, and a polished metal disk with an 
insulating handle. The resin disk is negatively electri- 
fied by striking or rubbing it with 
a catskin or flannel, anti the metal 
plate is then laid upon it. Under 
these circumstances the upper plate 
does not receive a direct charge 
from the lower, but is positively 
charged on the lower surface and 
negatively on the upper ; if now the 
disk is touched by the finger, the 
negative electricity passes to the Volta’s Electrophorus 
ground, leaving the disk charged 

positively. On being lifted away by its insulating handle, 
it is found to be charged, and will give a spark. It nmy 
then be replaced on the lower plate, and the process re- 
peated an indefinite number of times without any fresh 
excitation, if the weather is favorable. The electricity 
obtained each time is the equivalent of the mechanical 
work done in separating the two surfaces against the at 
traction of the unlike electricities. 

2. [cap.] [NL.] The typical genus of Elcc- 
trophoridee. Tlioro is but one species, the elec - 
tric eel, E. electricus. Gill , 1804. See cut un- 
der eel. 

electrophotometer (e-lok*tr6-fo-tom'e-t6r), v. 
An instrument for comparing the intensities of 
various lights by reference to the intensity of 
the light produced by an electric spark. Son 
photometer. 

electrophotomicrography (e-lok'tro-fo^to-mi 
krog'ra-fi), n. The art of photographing, by 
means of the electric light, objects as magni- 
fied by the microscope. E. H. Knight. 
electrophysiological (e-lek* tro-fiz'i-6-loj'i - 
kal), a. Relating to electrical results produced 
in living tissues. 

electropnysiologist (e-lek'tro-fiz-i-ol'o-jist), n. 
One who is versed in electrophysiology. 

electrophysiology (e-lek^tro-fiz-i-orp-ji), n. 

That branch of science which treats of elec 
trie phenomena produced through physiological 
agencies. 
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electroplate (f-lek'tr^-plat), 
p p. electroplated, ppr. 
or give a coating of 


pret. and 
^ To plate 

Iver op other metal to by 


means of electrolysis. See electrometallurgy. 


To electroplate la to disguise with an adherent thin coat- 
ing of metal, which then serves as an ornamental cover- 
ing to the object treated. To electrotype, on the other 
luuid, is to produce a separate and distinct object, with an 
existence of its own. J. W. Urquhart, Electrotyping, p. 4 . 


electroplate (fi-lek'tro-plat), n. Articles coated 
with saver or othor metal by the process of 
electroplating. 

electroplater (e-lek ' tro-plfi-tfir ) , n . One who 
practises electroplating. 

electroplating (e-lek'tro-pla-ting), n. 1. The 
p/ocess or art of coating metals and other ma- 
terials with an adherent film of metal, in a bath 
containing a solution of theanetal, by means 
of the electrolytic action of an electric current 
from a battery or dynamo. In simple forms of elec- 
troplating apparatus, the bath containing the metallic 
solution may form the battery, as in plating with copper. 
The more common plan is to employ a current obtained 
from some source outside the bath. Table-cutlery or 
•ware, building- or car-fixtures, lamps, etc., to be electro- 
plated, are suspended by wires from a metal rod laid 
across the top of the batn and connected with the nega- 
tive pole of the battery, this terminal of the current form- 
ing the cathode. Tho silver, nickel, copper, etc., to be de- 
posited is suspended in liko manner from a rod connected 
with the positive pole of the battery, the terminal form- 
ing the anode. (See electrolysis, electrometallurgy.) The 
deposition of metals by electrolysis forms a part of several 
arts, as in electrotyping ; but as in these the film of metal 
deposited in the bath is not adherent, they are described 
under separate heads. Electroplating is strictly the cov- 
ering of a metal with a metallic film permanently attached 
to it, as in nickel-plating, plating telegraph-wires with cop- 
per, and table-ware with silver. See electrotype , galvano - 
plastic, galvanoglyph , galoanograph, and nickel-plating. 

2. The deposit itself, or tie surfaco, obtained 
by means of the process explained above. 

electropoion (e-lek-tro-poi'on), n. [< Gr. yXes- 
Tfnn\ amber (repr. electricity), 4- rroiuv, pp. of 
iron iv, make.] A mixture of sulphuric acid, 
bichromate of potash, and water, used as the 
liquid for batteries in which zinc and carbon 
arc the poles. 

electropolar (e-lek-tro-pd'lllr), a. Having, as 
an electrical conductor, one end or surface posi- 
tive and tho othor negative. 

electropositive (fi-lok-tro-poz'i-tiv), a. and n. 
I. a. 1. Attracted by bodies negatively elec- 
trified, or by the negative pole of a voltaic bat- 
tery. — 2. Assuming positive potential when 
in contact with another substance, as zinc in 
a voltaic cell. 


II. n. A body which in electrolysis appears 
at the negative polo of a voltaic battery. Po- 
tassium is the most electropositive of all known 
bodies. See electrolysis. 
electropuncturation, electropuncture (fi- 
le k " tro-pungk-tu-ra ' snon , fi-lek-tro-pungk' tur ), 
u. Same as elcctropunctu ring. 
electropuncturing (e-lek-tro-pungk'tur-ing), 
n. In mod., the operation of inserting two or 
more needles in a 
part affected and 
then connecting 
them with the 
wires from the 
poles of a gal- 
vanic battery. 



eiectropyrome- 
ter (fi-lek^tro- 
pi-rom'e-tfir), n. 

See pyrometer . 
electroscope (fi- 
lek'tro-skop), n. 

L= D. elektro- 
scoop -s G. Ban. 
tiw.elektroskop = 
electroscope = 

Sp. electrdscopo 
= electro - 

m>pio a It. clet~ 
troseopio , < NL. 

'electrosGopium, < 
ijr. i/leKrpov, am- 
ber (repr. elec- 
tricity), + OKth 
r r,y » view.] An 
instrument for observing or detecting the ex- 
Ntonce of free electricity, and, in general, for 
kind. AH electroscopes depend for 
„ ; 01 l. on the elementary law of electric forces, that 
disHimii 1 ? llft rly charged repel each othor, while bodies 
, ly °harged attract each other. Tho simplest 
thriiS?? 0 ® 8 ® oni| i*ts of pith-balls suspended by silk 
nuvuVif a “°ther simple form consists of a pair of short 
Uh t * V£i > ti 8traw 8U *pended by silk threads. When not in 
On 2. cetl °t # traw hang down, touching each other. 
pre8 «nting an electsified body to them they become ex- 



Condensing Electroscope. 


olted and stand apart, thus giving a test for electricity. 
The gold-leaf electroscope of Bonnet, introduced in 1789. 
consists of two pieces of gold-leaf, about £ inch broad, fixed 
to a brass rod and hung inside a glass globe which has 
l>een thoroughly dried, in order that the insulation of the 
apparatus may bo as nearly perfect as possible. The globe 
is closed with a wooden stopper, through the center of 
which passes a glass tube containing the brass rod. The 



Pith-ball Electroscope. Quadrant Electroscope. 


upper end of the rod is furnished with a knob.' If an elec- 
trified body is brought near the top of the instrument, in- 
duction takes place ; the top becomes oloctrifled oppositely 
to the body presented, and the pieces of gold-leaf similarly. 
To find if tne latter are positively or negatively charged, 
a glass rod is rubbed and brought noar the knob ; if posi- 
tively charged, the leaves will diverge still moro under the 
induction of tho glass ; if negatively, they will collapse, 
the negative electricity l>eing attracted to tho positive of 
the glass rod. In Volta’s condensing electroscope, in place 
of tne gilt knob there is a flat motal plate upon which 
rests another similar nlate, which may be removed by an 
insulating handle.— Quadrant electroscope, a form of 
pitli-ball electroscope which serves to measure roughly 
the degree of electrification by the rise of the pith-ball as 
indicated by the motion of the rod carrying it on a gradu- 
ated semicircle. 

electroscopic (§-lek-tro-skop'ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to the electroscope; performed by 
means of the electroscope, 
electrosemaphore (e-lek-tro-RGm'a-for), n. A 
semaphore operated by electricity" 
electrostatic, electrostatical (fi-lek-tro-stat'- 
ikj-i-kal), a. Pertaining to statical electricity. 
—Electrostatic units of electricity, those units which 
arc based upon the force exerted between two quantities 
of statical electricity, as units of quantity, potential, etc. 

electrostatics (fi-lek-tro-stat'iks), n. The sci- 
onco which treats of the phenomena of stati- 
cal electricity (see electricity ), as the mutual 
attractions or repulsions of electrified bodies, 
the measurement and distribution of charges 
of eloc tricity, otc. 

That branch of olectrieal science which treats of the 
properties of simple electrified bodies is called electro- 
statics, bocause in them the electricity is supposed to bo 
at rest. J. K. //. Gordon, Elect, and Mag., I. ‘28. 

electrosteeling (o-lck-tro-ste'ling), ». The 
art of electroplating with iron tho copperplates 
used in engraving. See electroplating. 
electrostereotype (fi-lek-tro-ster'o-o-tip), n. 
Same as electrotype. 

electrotechnic. electrotechnical (fi-lok-tro- 
tek'nik, -ni-kal), a. Of or pertaining to elec- 
trotoehnics. 

electrotechnics (e-lek-tro-tek'niks), n. The 
methods, processes, and operations made use 
of in the application of electricity to the arts, 
electrotherapeutic (e-lek^tro-ther-a-pu'tik), a. 
Of or pertaining to electrotherapeutics, 
electrotherapeutics ( fi - lek • trfi - 1 her - a - pu '- 
tiks), n. Tho treatment of disease by moans 
of electricity ; the principles and doctrines of 
such treatment as a branch of medicine ; elec- 
tropathy. 

electrotnerapeutist (e-leknro-ther-a-pu'tist), 
n. One who studies or practises electrothera- 
peutics. 

electrotherapy (e-lek-tro-ther'a-pi), n. Same 
as electrotherapeutics. 

electrothermancy (e-lek-tro-thfir'man-si), n. 
[< Gr. ifAeurpov, amber’(repr. electricity), + Oip- 
pavoig , a heating, < Oeppaivnv, heat, < Oep/iog, hot.] 
That branch of electrical science which inves- 
tigates the effects produced by the electric cur- 
rent upon tho temperature of a conductor or 
part of a circuit composed of two different 
metals. 

electrothermotic (e-lek'tro-thfir-mot'ik), a. 
Of or relating to heat generated by electricity, 
electrotin (fi-lek'tro-tih), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
electrolinnoa, ppr. electrotinning. To electro- 
plate with tin. See electroplating . 
electrotint (fi-lek'tro-tiut), n. Same as clec- 
trotinting. 

electrotinting (e-lek-tro-tin'ting), n. A meth- 
od of making a design, etc., in relief, for print- 


ing, by drawing the lines on a metal plate with 
some varnish which resists the action of acids, 
and placing it in an electrobath, when the ex- 
posed portions are bitten in, leaving tho pro- 
tected parts in relief. 

electrotome (fi-lek'tro-tom), n. [< Gr. tjfaicTpov, 
amber (repr. electricity), 4- roude, cutting, ver- 
bal adj. or TtpvEiv, Ta/ifZv, cut. ] An automatic 
circuit-breaker. Greer , Biot, of Elect., p. 54. 
electrotonic (e-lek-tro-ton'ik), a. 1. Of or 
pertaining to ‘electrical tension: applied by 
Faraday to what at one timo he erroneously 
believed to be a peculiar latent state or condi- 
tion of a conductor near another conductor 
through which an electric current was flow- 
ing. — 2. Of, pertaining to, or produced by elec- 
trotonus. 

electrotonicity (e-lek^tro-to-nis'i-ti), n. [< 
electrotonic 4- -ity.'] Same as electrotonus. 
electrotonize (e-lek-trot'o-niz), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. electro Ionised, ppr. elec tro Ionizing. [< elec- 
tro tonic 4- -izc.] To alter the normal electric 
current of, as a nerve. See clcctrotonm. 
electrotonous (e-lek-trot'o-nus), a. 1. Of or 
pertaining to electrical tension. — 2. Of, per- 
taining to, or produced by electrotonus, 
electrotonus (fi-lek-trot'o-nus), n. [< Gr. ij/uK- 
rpov , amber (repr. electricity), + rrfvof , tension : 
seo tone.'] The altered state of a nerve or a 
muscle during the passage of a galvanic cur- 
rent through it. The Irritability is heightened In the 
neighborhood of the cathode and diminished in that of the 
anode. The current* of rest in the nerve are increased or 
diminished according as they run in the same or an oppo- 
site direction to that of the galvanic current. Also elec- 
troionos, clcctrotonicity. 

electrotype (fi-lok'tro-tip), n. [= F. Electrotype; 
< Gr. i/A r.KTpov ‘ amber (repr. electricity), + rviroc, 
figure, image : see type.] A copy in metal (pre- 
cipitated by galvanic or electric action, usually 
in the form of a thin sheet) of any engraved or 
molded surface. Copies of medals, jewelry, and silver- 
ware, of woodcuts ami pages of composed type, are com- 
mon forms of electrotypes. The metal most used Is copper, 
and the largest application of the process is to the prepa- 
ration of plates for printing. Tho form of composed typo 
is molded in wax, which is dusted or coated with black- 
lead In order to make it a conductor. The wax mold is 
suspended in a galvanic hath of sulphate of copper, through 
which a current of electricity is passed. The thin shell of 
copper which attaches to the mold is afterward backed 
with stereotype-metal. Alsu electrostereotyj * ■, and com- 
monly abbreviated electro. 

electrotype (fi-lok'tro-tip), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
clectrotyped , jipr. electrotyping. [= F. electro- 
typer ; from tho noun.] To mako a plate copy 
or plate copies of by electrical deposition, 
electrotyper (fi-lek'tro-ti-pcT), w. 1. One who 
makes electrotypes. — 2. Tho vat in which tho 
electro typing solution is lipid. [Eng.] 
electrotypic (fi-lck-tro-tip'ik), a. Pertaining 
to or effected by means of eleetrotyping. 
electrotyping (o-lok'trO-ti-ping), n. The art 
or process of making electrotypes. Also called 
qalvanoplastic process . 

electrotypist (e-lek'tro-ti-pist), n. [< electro- 
type + -ist. ] (3no who practises electrotypy. 
electrotypy (fi-lok'tro-ti-pi), n. [= F. Electro- 
typic; as electrotype 4* -?/.] The process of elec- 
trotyping. Also called galvanoplasty. 
electrovection (e-lek-trfi-vek'shpn), n. [< L. 
clcctrum, amber (repr. electricity), 4* vcetio(n-), 
a carrying, < relieve, pp. rectus , carry : see con- 
vection, etc., vehicle.] Rame as electrical endos- 
mosi8 (which see, under endosmosis). 
electrovital (o-lek-tro-vi'tal), a. Electrical 
and dependent upon vital processes, 
electrum (e-lek'trum), n. [Also electron ; = F. 
Electrum == Sp. Pg. electro = It. clettro , < L. 
electrum , amber (called in pine L. suceinum ), 
also tho metallic compound so eullod, < Gr. 
r/?uKTpov, or y^tKTpoi;, amber, also an alloy of gold 
and silver, akin to ifAturoip, the beaming sun, 
also fire as an element; to 'll Xlurpa, a fern, 
name; and prob..to Rkt. ark a, the sun, orchis , 
flame, V arch, beam, shine.] A -word used by 
Greek (r/huTpov) and Latin ( electrum ) authors 
with various meanings at various times. From 
the time of Herodotus on its most common meaning in 
Greek was * amber,’ but it was also used for ‘pure gold,’ as 
by Sophocles. Tho ltonians used electrum w ith the mean- 
ing of ‘ amber, ’ also as designating an alloy, which might ho 
either natural or artificial, of silver and gold (Pliny gives 
the amount of silver present in electrum at one fifth of 
the whole). Later on, electrum was confounded witli ori- 
chalc (which see), and In the midtile ages had acquired 
the definite meaning of * brass.* At all times, and especial- 
ly among tho Latin writers, there was more or less uncer- 
tainty in regard to the meaning of this word, and thero 
was a tendency among both Greeks and Romans to use it 
just as adamant was frequently used, namely, as desig- 
nating some ideal, imperfectly kuowu substance possessed 
of almoBt miraculous properties. 



electuary 

electuary (e-lek'tu-a-ri), nr, pi. electuaries (-Tit). 
[Also formerly electary; = OF. electuaire, F. 
electuaire = Bp, Pg. electuario = It. eletmario 
(also formerly, by apheresis, lectuary, < ME. 
letuarie , < OF. lettuaire = Pr. lectoari , lactoari , 
sc It. lattuario , lattovaro, > G. latwerge s Dan. 
latvwrge = Sw. latverg ) ? < LL. electuarium, also 
electarium , an aecom. (m simulation of L. clee- 
faA, picked out ; cf . ML. electuarium , the 61ite 
of a troop of soldiers) of *eclictarium (with L. 
suffix -arium), < Gr. ckXvikt6v (with eqtuv. £jcfoi- 
7 /ia, > L. ccligma : see cclcgm)j an electuary, < 
Itiulxuv* lick up, < f x, out, + Atixetv, lick : see 
In phar., a medicine composed of pow- 
ders or other ingredients, incorporated with 
some conserve, honey, or syrup, originally made 
in a form to be lickeu by the patient. 

‘ ‘ How do you do, my honest friend? ”... “ Very weak- 
ly, sir, since I took the electuary answered the patient. 

Scott, Abbot, xxvi. 

Eledone (el-e-do 'lie), n. [NL. (Leach, 1817), 
< Gr. €M()6vt/ } a kind of polypus.] A genus of 



EUdone wrrucosa. 


cephalopods, typical of the family Eledonidw. 
E. verrucosa and E . cirrhosa are examples, 
eledonid (e-led'o-nid), n. A cephalopod of the 
family Eledonida:. 

Eledonidae (el-e-don 'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < Ele- 
done 4- -idw.~] A family of octopod cephalo- 
pods, characterized by tlie development of but 
one row of suckers along each arm, but other- 
wise very similar to the Octopodida:, with which 
they are generally associated, 
eleemosynarily (el-e-mos'i-na-ri-li), adv. In 
an eleemosynary manner; by ’way of charity; 
charitably. 

eleemosynariness (el-e-mos'i-na-ri-nes), n. 1. 
The quality of being charitable. — 2. The dis- 
position to receive alms. Bailey, 1727. 
eleemosynary (el-e-mos'i-na-ri), a. and n. [< 
ML. eleemosy n arias', pertaining to alms, one who 
gives or receivos alms, < eleemosyna , < Gr. rXey- 
poabvtj, alms: soo alms, and cf. almoner , nit. a 
doublet of eleemosynary. ] I. a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to alms : derived from or provided by 
charity; charitable: as, an eleemosynary fund ; 
an eleemosynary hospital. 

Eleemosynary relief never yet tranquillized the working- 
classes — it never made them grateful ; it is not in human 
nature that it should. Charlotte li route, Shirley, xvi. 

The beds of patients Tin the hospital at Beaune] are 
draped in curtains of dark red cloth, the traditional uni- 
form of these eleemosynary couches. 

H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 251. 

2. Relating to charitable donations; intend- 
ed for the distribution of alms, or for the use 
and management of donations and bequests, 
whether for the subsistence of the poor or for 
the conferring c»f any gratuitous benefit. 

The eleemosynary sort [of corporations] are such as are 
constituted for the perpetual distribution of the free alms, 
or bounty, of the founder of them to such persons as he 
has directed. Blackslone, Com., I. xviii. 

Eleemosynary corporations are for the management of 
private property according to the will of tlie donors. 

J). Webster, Speech, March 10, 181K. 

3. Dependent upon charity; receiving charita- 
ble aid or support: as, the eleemosynary poor. 

In the accounts of Maxtoke priory, near Coventry, in 
the year 1430, it appears that the eleemosynary boys, or 
choristers, of that monastery acted a play. 

T. Warton , Hist. Eng. Poetry, II. 39o. 

Eleemosynary corporation. Seo corporation. 

II, nr, pi. eleemosynaries (-riz). One who 
subsists on charity ; one who lives by receiving 
alms. 

Living as an eleemosynary upon a perpetual contribu- 
tion from all and every part of tlie creation. 

South , Sermons, III. i. 

elegance (el'e-gans), n. [= D. elegantie = G. 
elegans = Dan. elegance = Sw. elegans, < OF. 
elegance, F. 6Wgance = Sp. Pg. elegancta = It. 
cleganza, < L. elegantia, elegance, < elegan(t-)s, 
elegant: see elegant.] 1. The state or quality 
of being elegant ; beauty resulting from perfect 
propriety or from exact fitness, symmetry, or 
the like ; refinement of manner, quality, or ap- 
pearance : as, elegance of dress. 


1872 

Soracte, in January and April, rises from its blue horlson 
like an island from the sea, with an elegance of contour 
which no mood of the year can deepen or diminish. 

H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 152. 

Gray’s perfect elegance could nowhere have found a 
more admirable foil than in the vulgar jauntiness and 
clumsy drollery of his correspondent, Mason. 

Lowell, New Princeton Rev., 1. 167. 

2. That which pleases by its nicoty, symmetry, 
purity, or beauty ; an elegancy : as, the elegances 
of polite society. =sgyn. 1. Grace, beauty, polish. See 
comparison under elegant. 

elegancy (el'e-gan-si), n. ; pi. elegancies (-siz). 

1. The quality "of being elegant; elegance. 
[Rare.] 

Let there be two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily 
paved, richly hanged, glazed with crystalline glass, and a 
rich cujHila in the midst, and all other elegancy that may 
bo thought upon. Bacon, Building (ed. 1887). 

2. That which imparts elegance ; an elegant 
characteristic or quality. 

Such kind of inspired knowledge of strange tongues as 
includes all the native peculiarities, which, if you will, 
you may call their elegancies. 

Warlmrton, Doctrine of Grace, i. 8. 

The beautiful wildness of nature, without the nicer ele- 
gancies of art. Spectator, No. 477. 

elegant (el'e-gant), a. [= D. G. Dan. Sw. ele- 
gant, < OF.’ elegant, F. 6Wgant = Sp. Pg. It. 
elegante , < L. ’ elegan{t-)s, sometimes spellod 
cligan(t-)s , of persons, luxurious, fastidious, 
choice, dainty, fine, tasteful, elegant ; of things, 
choice, neat, fine, elegant ; in form ppr. of an 
unused verb *elegare, prob. equiv. to eligere , 
ppr. cligcn(t-)s , choose, pick out: see elect f eligi- 
ble .] 1. Having good or fine taste; nice in 
taste; fastidious; sensible to boauty or pro- 
priety ; discriminating beauty from deformity 
or imperfection : said of persons. 

tinder this contrariety of identification, an elegant critic 
aptly describes him. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, Int., p. vi. 
Eve, now I see thou art exact of taste, 

And elegant, of sapience no small part. 

Milton, P. L., lx. 1018. 

2. Polished; polite; refined: graceful: said 
of persons: as, an elegant lady or gentleman. 
— 3. Characterized by or pertaining to good 
taste; indicating a refined propriety of taste: 
as, elegan t manners. 

Why will you endeavour to make yourself so disagree- 
able to me, and thwart me in every little elegant expense? 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, ii. 1. 

4. Expressed with taste and neatness ; correct 
and polished in expression or arrangement: as, 
an elegan t style of composition ; elegant speech. 

1 have likewise heard this elegant, distichon. 

Cory at. Crudities, I. 29. 

Whoever wishes to attain an English style .familiar but 
not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give 
his duys and nights to the volumes of Addison. 

Johnson, Addison. 

Ho entered the Church early, but devoted himself to the 
study of canon law and of elegant literature. 

Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 414. 

5. Pleasing to the eye by grace of form or deli- 
cacy of color ; characterized by oxquisiteness 
of design or fine taste ; free from coarseness, 
blemish, or other defect ; refined : as, an elegant 
figure ; an elegant vase ; an elegant structure. — 

0. Pleasing to the mind ? as exhibiting fine per- 
ception of what is required j calculated to ef- 
fect its purpose with exceeding accuracy, deli- 
cacy, and neatness; exquisitely ingenious or 
appropriate: as, an elegant modification of a 
philosophical instrument; an elegant algebra- 
ical formula or mathematical demonstration; 
an elegant chess problem. 

An elegant sufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet. 

Thomson, Spring, L 1158. 
=Syn. Elegant, Graceful, tasteful, courtly. Elegant im- 
plies that anything of an artificial character to which it 
is applied is the result of training and cultivation through 
the study of models or ideals of grace ; graceful implies 
less of consciousness, and suggests often a natural gift. 
A rustic, uneducated girl may be naturally graceful , but 
not elegant. We speak of elegant manners, composition, 
furniture, taste, but of a graceful tree, fawn, child ; the 
playful movements of a kitten may be graceful. See beau- 
tiful. 

His easy art may happy nature seem, 

Trifles themselves are elegant in him. 

Pope, Epistle to Miss Blount, 1. 4. 
Not proudly high nor meanly low, 

A graceful myrtle rear’d its head. 

Montgomery, The Myrtle. 

elegantemente (a-l&-gan-te-inen'te), adv. [It., 
elegantly, < elegante, elegant, 4* - mente , an adv. 
suffix, orig. abl. of L. mcn(t-)s , mind, with pre- 
ceding adj. in agreement.] With elegance ; in 
a graceful and pleasing style : a direction in 
music. 


elisions 

elegantly (el'$-p^t-li), adv. In an elegant 
manner ; with elegance. 

Sir Henry Wotton . . . delivered his embassage most 
elegantly in the Italian language. 

J. Walton, Sir H. Wotton. 

Dr. Warren preached before the Princesse ... of tlu* 
blessednesse of the pure in heart, most elegantly describ. 
ing the blisse of the beatifical vision. 

Evelyn^ Diary, Oct. 24, lew 

elegiac (e-16'ji-ak or el-$-jI'ak), a. and n. [For- 
merly elegiack; = F. tlegiaque = Sp. elegiaco 
Pg. It. elegiaco, < LL. elegiacus , < Gr. kXeycumoi., 
< eXeyela, eXeydov, an elegy: see elegy r.] I, a. 

1. In anc. pros., an epithet noting a distich the 
first line of which is a dactylic hexameter and 
the second a pentameter, or verse differing from 
the hexameter by suppression of the arsis or 
metrically unaccented part of the third and tho 
sixth foot, thus : 
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Verses or poems consisting of elegiac distichs are oalU ti 
elegiac verses or poems ( elegiacs ) ; poetry composed in this 
meter, elegiac verse or poetry ( the elegy) ; and the writers 
who employed this verse, especially those who employed 
it exclusively or by preference, are known as the elegiac 
poets. Elegiac verse seems to have been used primarily 
in threnetic pieces (poems lamenting or commemorating 
the dead), or to have been associated with music of a kind 
regarded by the Greeks as mournful. Almost from its 
first appearance in literature, however, it 1 b found used 
for compositions of various kinds. The principal Roman 
elegiac poets are Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid 
In modern German literaturo tho elegiac meter has been 
frequently used, especially by Goethe and Schiller. Cole- 
ridge’s translation from the latter poet may serve as an 
example in English. 

In the hex | AinGter | rises thO | fountain’s | allvdr^ | col- 
umn. 

In the pen | tamGter | ftyo || falling In I melttdjf I bftek. 

Coleridge , Tho Ovidian Elegiac Meter. 

You should crave his rule 
For pauses in the elegiac couplet, chasms 
Permissible only to Catullus f 

Br miming, Ring and Book, I. 270. 

2. Belonging to an elegy, or to elegy ; having 
to do with elegies. 

Arnold is a great elegiac poet, but there is a buoyancy 
in his elegy which wc rarely find in the best elegy, and 
which certainly adds greatly to its charm. 

Contemporary liev., XLIX. 528. 

Hence — 3. Expressing sorrow or lamentation : 
as, elegiac strains. 

Let elegiack lay the woe relate, 

Soft as the breath of distant flutes. 

Gay, Trivia. 

Mr. Lyttleton is a gentle elegiac person. 

Gray, Letters, I. 220 

II. n. In pros. : (a) A pentameter, or verse 
consisting of two dactylic penthemims or writ- 
ten in elegiac meter. ( h ) pi. A succession of 
distichs consisting each of a dactylic hoxame- 
ter and a dipenthemim: a poem or poems in 
such distichs: as, the lieroides and Tristia of 
Ovid aro written in elegiacs. See I. 

elegiacal (el-e-jl'a-kal), a. [< elegiac 4- -a?.] 
Same as elegiac. 

lie was tho author of a very large number of volumes of 
lyrical, elegiacal and romantic verse. 

The American , VIII. 251 

elegiambi, n. Plural of elegiambus. 

elegiambic (eFe-ji-am'bik), a. and n. [< dr. 
eX eyeiov, the meter of tho elegy, 4- ia/if-iiKoc, io/rn- 
bic: see elegy and iambic. ] ±, a. Consisting of 
half an elegiac pentameter followed by an iam- 
bic dimeter; being or constituting an elegifim- 
bus (which see): as, an elegiambic verse. 

II. n. A verse consisting of a dactylic pen- 
themim followed by an iambic dimeter; an elo- 
giambus (which see). 

eiegLambus (eFe-ji-am'bus), n. ; pi. elegiambi 
(-bi). [LL. (Marius Yictorinus, Ars Gramm., 
iv.), < L. elegia, elegy, 4- iambus, iambus.] A 
compound vorse, consisting of a dactylic pen- 
themim (group of two dactyls and the thesis or 
long syllable of a third) and an iambic dimete r, 
thus: 

Zww|iwv| £||G_W>C| 3-vi, 

elegiast (e-le'ji-ast or el-e-ji'ast), n. [< elegy 
(L. elegia ) 4- -ast."] An ©legist. [Rare.] 

Hie great fault of these elegiasts is, that they are in <1 ( ‘ 
spair for griefs that give the sensible part of mankind very 
little pain. Goldsmith, Vicar, xvi. 

elegiograpber (eFe-ji-og'rgrf^r). n. [< Gr. 
yeioypaQos, a writer of elegies, < eAeyeia, an elegy! 
4- ypdtpetv, write.] A writer of elegies, or of 
poems in elegiac verse. [Rare.] 

Elegwgraphcr, one who writes mournful songs. 

Cockerum. 

elegious (e-le'ji-us), a. [< Gr. eXeyeloc, elegia^ 
< eXeyeia, elegy.] Elegiac; hence, lamenting; 
melancholy. [Rare.] 


•legions 

It your elegimis breath should hap to rouse 
A happy tear, dose harb’rlng In his eye, 

Then urge his plighted faith. 

Quarles , Emblems, v. 1 . 

•le gist (el'$-jist), n. [< elegy + -tit.] A writer 
of elegies. 

Our elegist , and the chroniclers, impute the crime of 
u i th holding so pious a legacy to the advice of the king of 
Franco. # 5T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, 1. 108. 

elegit (e-le'jit), n. [L., he has chosen : 3d pers. 
Bing. perf. ind. of eligere, chooso : see elect j 1 . 
In law, in England and in some of the United 
St ates, a judicial writ of execution, which may 
nt the election of the creditor issue on a judg- 
ment or on a forfeiture of recognizance, com- 
n anding the sheriff to take the judgment debt- 
or’s goods, and, if necessary thereafter, his 
lands, and deliver them to the judgment credi- 
tor, who can retain them until the satisfaction 
of the judgment. — 2. The title to land held un- 
der execution of a writ of elegit. 
elegize (el'e-jiz), v. i. or t . ; pret. and pp. ele- 
gized, ppr. elegizing. [< elegy + -ire.] To write 
or compose elegies ; celebrate or lament after 
the style of an elegy; bewail. 

1 . . . perhaps should have elegized on for a page or two 
further, when Harry, who has no idea of the dignity of 
grief, bluudered in. H. Walpole, Letters, II. 371. 

elegy (ol'f-ji)* n . ; pi. elegies (-jiz). [Formerly 
clegie; = 1). G. clegie = Dan. Sw. elegi, < OF. ele- 
( (fir , F. clegie = Sp. elegia = Pg. It. elegia , < L. 
elegia, also elegea, elegeia, < ^ Ur. hTityna, fem. 
sing., but orig. neut. pi., ra h'teyna, an elegiac 
poem, in reference to the motor (later a lament, 
an elegy), pi. of ifayeiov, a distich consisting of 
a hexameter and a pentameter (> Lb. elegium, 
elegeiun, elegion , elegeon , ah elegy; cf. L. dim. 
elegidton, elegidarion , a short elegy), neut. (sc. 
fjtirf) ov, meter, or erro?, poem) of i'Arytiog, prop, 
pertaining to a song of mourning, elegiac, < 
tv.; } og, a song of mourning, a lament, later (in 
reference to the usual meter of such songs) any 
poem in distichs; origin unknown. The usual 
derivation from £ t Mye, ‘cry woe! woe!’ a re- 
frain in such songs (l e or rather it, an inter- 
jection of pain or grief, like E. ah, ay 2 , etc. ; 
M}f, 2d pers. sing, inrpv. of leynv, say), is no 
doubt erroneous.] 1. In classical poetry, a poem 
written in elegiac verse. 

The third sorrowing was of lours, by long lamentation 
in Elegi*': so was their song called, and it was in a piti- 
ous mailer of mootre, placing a limping Pentameter after 
alubty Exameter, which made it godolourously more then 
any other meoter. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesic, p. 39. 

2. A mournful or plaintive poem; a poem or 
song expressive of sorrow and lamontation ; a 
dirge ; a funeral song. 

And there Is such a solemn melody, 

'Tween doleful songs, tears and sad elegies. 

Webster, White Devil, v. 1. 
Let Swans from their forsaken Rivers fly, 

And Bick'nlng at her Tomb, make haste to dye, 
That they may help to sing her Elegy. 

Congreve, Death of Queen Mary. 

3. Any serious poem pervaded by a tone of 
melancholy, whether grief is actually expressed 
or not: as, Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard.” 

Elegy is the form of poetry natural to the reflective 
imml. It may treat of any subject, but it must treat of 
no subject for itself, but always and exclusively with ref- 
erence to the poet himself. Coleridge. 

4. In music , a sad or funereal composition, 
vocal or instrumental, whether actually com- 
memorative or not; a dirge. =Syn. Dirge, Requiem, 
•’In See dirge. 

eleidin (e-le'i-din), n. [< Gr. Ifaita, olive-oil, oil, 
+ -at + -i» a .] In chem., a substance found in 
the stratum granulosum and elsewhere in the 
epidermis, and staining very deeply with car- 
mine: regarded by Waldeyer as identical with 
hyaline, and called on that account by Unna 
eemtohyalin . 

element (el'5-ment), n. [< ME. element, < OF. 
element, F. element = Sp. Fg. It. elemento = D. 
G Dan. Sw. element, < L. elementum , a first prin- 
I'dde, element, rudiment, pi. first principles, 

• he elements (of existing things), the elements 
knowledge, the alphabet ; origin uncertain, 
i he common derivation of the word from alerc , 
nourish, which would identify elementum with 
unmntum, nourishment (see aliment), is wholly 
improbable. Several other derivations have 
been proposed, of which one assumes the orig. 
«onse to /be ‘the alphabet,’ the ‘A-B-C,’ or lit. 
the L-M-N,’ the word being formed, in this 
T le \r ^ ^ “b ew + the names of the letters 
N, + the term, -turn, as in the common 
normative -mentum, E. -menL] 1 . That of which 
llo 
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anything is in part compounded, which exists 
in it, ana which is itself not decomposable into 
parts of different kinds ; a fundamental or ulti- 
mate part or principle ; hence, in general, any 
component part; any constituent part or prin- 
ciple. 

Thought 

Alone, and its quick elements, will, passion, 
Reason, imagination, cannot die. Shelley, Hellas. 

Noble architecture is one element of culture. 

Lomll , Fireside Travels, p. 99. 

That element of tragedy which lies in the very fact of 
frequency has not yet wrought itself into the coarse emo- 
tion of mankind. George Eliot, Middleraarch, I. 214. 

Three tribos, settlers on three hills, were the elements 
of which tho original [Roman] commonwealth was made. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 285. 
Specifically — (a) An ingredient, especially of the tempera- 
ment. 

There’s little of the melancholy clement in her, my lord. 

Shale., Much Ado, ii. 1. 
(6) pi. The rudimentary principles of any science : as, Eu- 
clid’s “ Elements ” (Gr. orrotyeta), a work setting forth in an 
orderly and logical way the simple and fundamental propo- 
sitions of geometry, (c) Iti geoin., one of the points, lines, 
or planes, or other geometrical forms, by which a figure or 
geometrical construction is made up. “ Space limy be con- 
sidered as a geometrical figure whose elements are either 
points or planes. Taking the points as elements, tho straight 
lines of Bpaee are so many ranges, and the planes of space 
so many planes of points. If, on the other hand, the planes 
are considered as elements, the straight lines of space are 
the axes of so many axial pencils, and points of space are 
centers of so many sheaves of planes ,f (Cremona, Geom., 
tr. by Loucsdortf, § 31). (d) In math., one of a number of 
objects arranged in a symmetrical or regular figure. The 
elements of a determinant are the quantities arranged in a 
square block or matrix, the sum of whose products forms 
tho determinant, (e) In astron., one of the quantities 
necessary to be known in calculating the place of a planet 
(perhaps because the planets were called elements). They 
are six, namely, the longitude of the ascending node, the 
inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic, the longitude of the 
perihelion, the mean distance from the sun, the mean 
longitude at any epoch, and the eccentricity. Hence — 
(/) A datum required for the solution of any problem. 

(g) pi. The bread and wine used in the encharist: dis- 
tinctively called communion elements. 

When all have communicated, the Bishop shall return 
to the Lord’s Table, and reverently place upon it what 
mnaineth of the consecrated Elements, covering the same 
with a fair linen cloth. 

Book of Common Prayer, Iloly Communion. 

( h ) In bud., one of the primary or embryologieal parts 
composing the body of an animal, or of the pieces which 
have united to form any part. Thus, the thorax of an 
insect is composed of threo principal elements or rings, 
the opicranium is formed of several elements or pieces 
which are soldered together, etc. (/) In elect., a voltaic 
cell. See cell. 

The bichromate of potassium batteries, composed of 
four troughs with six compartments, making twenty-four 
elements in circuit. A mercury commutator enabled us 
to use at pleasure six, twelve, oightceii, or twenty-four 
elements, and thus to obtain four different speeds of the 
screw [of an electric balloon |. Science, III. 154. 

2. One of tho four things, fire, water, earth, 
and air (to which ether was added as a fifth 
element), falsely regarded by the ancients as 
the constituents of which all things are com- 
posed. Water, as an element, consists of all that is in the 
rain, tho rivers, the sea, etc.; fire, of lightning, the sun, 
etc.; these, together with the air and earth, were supposed 
to make up tho matter of nature. The elements often 
moans in a particular sense wind and water, especially in 
action : aB, tho fury of the elements. 

“ It is a water that is maad, I seye, 

Of elementes fourc,” quod Plato. 

Chaucer, < ’anon’s Yeoman’s Tale (ed. Skeat), G. 1. 1400. 

3 e liauo thanne in the ampulle ij. dementis, that is to 
seie, watir and eyr. 

Rook of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 12. 

My Ariel,— chick,— 

That Is thy charge ; then to ttie dements ! 

Be free, and faro thou well ! Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 

I’ve heard 

Schoolmen affirm, man’s body is compos’d 
Of the four dements. Massinger, Renegade, iii. 2. 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements. 

Bryant, Thanatopsia. 

3. A kind of matter undecomposable into other 
kinds. The elements as enumerated by Empedocles, and 
generally recogniiCd in antiquity, were four- fire, water, 
earth, and air. (Sec 2.) The older chemists, of the fifteenth 
century and later, recognized three elements— sulphur, 
mercury, and salt. In modern chemistry an element, or 
elementary body, is regarded merely as a simple substance 
which has hitherto resisted analysis by any known chemi- 
cal means. The list of such elements is a provisional one, 
slnco it is possible, and not improbable, that many bodies 
now considered elementary may be proved to bo com- 
pound. There are over 70 elements at present (1899) rec- 
ognized by chemists, commonly divided into two groups, 
namely, metals and the non-metallic bodies or metalloids. 
The non-metallic elements are hydrogen, chlorin, bro- 
mine, iodine, fluorin, oxygen, sulphur, selenium, tellurium, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, boron, 
silicon, and carbon. (See metalloid.) The remaining ele- 
ments are regarded as metals. (See metal.) Five of the 
elements, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, chlorin, and fluorin, 
are gases at ordinary temperatures; two, bromine and 
mercury, arc liquids ; the rest are solids. The properties 
of all the elements bear a dose relation to their atomic 


element 

weights. (See periodic law, under periodic.) The following 
is a list of the elements with symbols and atomic weights. 


Elements. 

Symbols. 

Atomic 

Weights. 

Aluminium 

A1 

27.1 

Antimony 

Sl> 

120 

Arsenic 

As 

75 

Barium 

Ba 

187.43 

Beryllium (sec glueinum ) . . . 

Be 


Bismuth 

Bi 

208 

Boron 

B 

10.95 

Bromine 

Br 

79 96 

Cadmium 

t’d 

112.3 

Caesium 

Cs 

132.9 

Calcium 

Ca 

40 

Carbon 

C 

12 

Cerium 

Ce 

140 

Chlorin 

Cl 

85.45 

Chromium 

Cr 

52.14 

Cobalt 

Co 

59 

Columbiuni (sec niobium). 

— 

— 

Copper 

Didyraium 

Cu 

03.6 

Nd 1 Pr 

142 

Erbium 

I Er 

166 

Fluorin 

F or FI 

19.05 

Gallium , 

Ga 

70 

Germanium 

Ge 

72.5 

Glucinum 

Be or G1 

9.1 

Gold 

j Au 

197.3 

Hydrogen 

II 

1 

Indium 

In 

j 114 

Iodine 

I 

126.85 

Iridium 

Ir 

193 

Iron 

Fe 

56 

Lanthanum 

La 

138.5 

Lead 

pb ; 

; 206.92 

Lithium 

Li ! 

7.03 

Magnesium 

Mg ! 

24.36 

Manganese . . 

Mn 

55.02 

Moroury . . . . ..| 

Hg 

200 

Molybdenum | 

Mo 

96 

Neodymium i 

Nd 

143.6 

Nickel .... 

Ni 

58.7 

Niobium . . 

Nb 

94 

Nitrogen . 

N 

14.04 

Osmium 

Os 

190.8 

Oxygen .... 

O 

16 

Palladium 

Pd 

106.5 

Phosphorus • • ! 

P 

31 

Platinum 

Pt 

195.2 

Potassium . . . .i 

K 

39.14 

Praseodymium .... 

IY 

140.5 

Rhodium 

Rh 

103 

Rubidium . 1 

Rb 

85.44 

Ruthenium 

Ru j 

101.7 

Samarium 

Sm 

150 

Scandium 

Sc 

44 

Selenium i 

Se 

79 

Silicon.. . 

Si 

28 4 

Silver .... . . ' 

Ag 

107.93 

Sodium .... 

Na 

23.05 

Strontium .... 1 

Nr 

87.68 

Sulphur . ; 

s 

32.06 

Tantalum ! 

Ta 

183 

Tellurium .1 

To 

127.5 

Terbium . . J 

Tr 

160 

Thallium ... 

T1 

204.15 

Thorium 1 

Th i 

233 

Tin . . 

Sn 1 

119 

Titanium 

Ti 1 

48.17 

Tungsten 

W 

184.4 

Uranium 

,T 

241) 

Vanadium ... 

V 1 

51.4 

Ytterbium 

Yb 1 

173 

Yttrium .... 

Y 

89 

Zinc 

Zn j 

65.4 

Zirconium 

Zr j 

90.5 


There arc a number of other bodies which have been mimed 
us elements (as phillipium, norwegimn, etc.), whose prop- 
erties have, however, not yet been sufficiently investigated 
and defined to warrant their inclusion in the list. 

4. The proper or natural environment of any- 
thing; that in which something exists; hence, 
the sphere of experience of a person ; the class 
of persons with whom one naturally associ- 
ates, or the sphere of life with which one is 
familiar: as, he is out of his element. 

Wc arc simple men ; wo do not know what's brought to 
pass under the profession of fortune-telling. She works 
by charms, by spoils, by the figure, and such daubory us 
this Is, beyond our element. We know nothing. 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iv. 2. 

This Tim is the head of n species : he is a little out of 
his element in this town; hut he is a relation of Trnnqitllltis, 
and his neighbour in the country, which Is the true place 
of residence for this species. Steele, Tatler, No. 86. 

Circulating element, see circulate.— Double element. 

See double. — Element Of a figure, ill the calculus, an 
infinitesimal part of it.— Elements of a crystal. See 
parameter .- Magnetic elements of a place, the decli- 
nation and inclination of the magnetic needle and the 
intensity of the earth's magnetic attraction.— Osculat- 
ing elements. See osculating. 
elementt (el'e-ment), v . t. [< clement, n.] 1. 

To compound of elements or first principles. 

Whether any one such body be met with, in those said 
to be demented bodies, I now question. Boyle. 

2. To constitute; form from elements; com- 
pose ; enter into the constitution of. 

Dull, sublunary lover s love 
(Whose soul is sense) cannot admit 
Of absence, ’cause it doth remove 
Tile thing which demented it. 

Donne, Vindication Forbidding Mourning. 
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These [good life and good works] are (he two elements, 
and he which is elemented from these hath the complexion 
of a good roan, and a lit friend. Donne , Letters, xxx. 

elemental (el-e-men'tal), a. and n. [= Sp. Pg. 
elemental ; as element 4* -ah'] I . a. 1. Of, per- 
taining to. or of the nature of an element or 
elements. 

In and near the photosphere, or underneath it, matter 
must be in its moBt elemental state. 

C. A. Young, The Sun, p. 295. 

There is spectroscopic evidence which seems to show 
that, starting with a mass of Bolid elemental matter, such 
moss of matter is continually broken up as the tempera- 
ture is raised. J. N. Lockyer, Spect. Anal., p. 126. 

2. Pertaining or relating to first principles; 
simple ; elementary. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Some elemental Knowledge, I suppose, they [the druids] 
had ; but I can scarcely he persuaded that their learning 
was either deep or extensive. 

Burke, Abrldg. of Eng. Hist., i. 2. 

3. Of or pertaining to the elements of the mate- 
rial world: more especially used of the mobile 
elements, fire, air, and water, with reference to 
their violent or destructive action. See ele- 
ment, 2 and 3. 

If dusky spots are vary’d on bis brow, 

And streak'd with red, a troubled colour show ; 

That sullen mixture shall at once declare 
Winds, rain, and storms, and elemental war. 

Dryden , tr. of Virgil’s Georgies. 

But all subsists by elemental strife ; 

And passions are the elements of life. 

Pope, Essay on Man, 1. 169. 

Elemental law Of thought, a first principle ; a funda- 
mental belief. 

II. 7i. A spirit of the elements; a nature- 
spirit. See I., 3, and element , 2 and 3. 

elementalism (ol-6-mon'tal-izm), n. [< ele- 
mental 4- -wow.] T^lie theory which identifies 
the divinities of the ancients with the elemen- 
tal powers. Gladstone. 

elementally (oFe-men-tal'i-ti), n. [< elemen- 
tal 4- -%.] The state of being elemental or 
elementary. 

By this I hope the elemcfitalitu (that is, the universality) 
of detraction, or disparagement, ... is out of dispute. 

Whitlock, Manners of Eng. People, p. 456. 

elementally (el-e-men'tal-i), adv . In an ele- 
mental manner;* with reference to or as re- 
gards elements. 

Those words taken circumscriptly. without regard to any 
precedent law of Moses, are as much against plain equity 
... as those words of “ Take, eat, this is my body, ele- 
mentally understood { are against nature and sense. 

Christian Religion's Appeal , xv. (Ord MS.). 

Legislate as much as you please, you cannot abolish the 
fact of the sexes. Constituently, elementally the same, 
Man and Woman aro organized on different bases. Like 
the stars, they differ in their glory. 

G. D. Boardman, Creative Week, p. 232. 

elementart (el-e-men'tjir), a. [< L. elementa- 
rius : see elemental^.] Elementary. 

What thyng occasioned the showres of rayne 
Of fyre elementar in his supreme spere. 

Skelton, Garland of Laurel. 

elementariness ( el-e-men 'ta-ri-nes), n. The 
state of being elementary. 

elementarityt (eFe-mou-tar'i-ti), n. [< elemen- 
tary 4- -ity. J Elementariness. 

For though Moses have left no mention of minerals, nor 
made any other description then sutes unto the apparent 
and visible creation, yet is there unquestionably a very 
large classls of creatures in the earth far above the con- 
dition of elementarity. Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., il. 1. 

elementary (el-e-men 'ta-ri), a. [= I), elemcn - 
tair = G. elementar (in* comp.), also clementa- 
ri8ch ss Dan. elemental = »w. elementar (D. 
Dan. Sw. after F.) (Dan. Sw. also elementar in 
comp.) ss F. eMmentaire = Pr. Sp. Pg. elemen- 
tar , Pg. also elementario = It. elementar e, ele- 
mentemo, < L. elementarius, belonging to the 
elements or rudfments, < elemcn turn, element, 
rudiment: see element .] 1. Pertaining to or 
of tho nature of an element or elements; pri- 
mary; simple; uncompounded; inoomplex: as, 
an elementary substance. 

They [chemists] have found it impossible to obtain from 
oxygon anything but oxygen, or from hydrogen anything 
but hydrogen ; and, in the present state of our knowledge, 
these bodies are consequently regarded aB elementary or 
Bimple substances. Huxley, Physiography, p. 105. 

Without ritual, religion may exist in its elementary 
state, and this elementary state of religion is what may be 
described as habitual and permanent admiration. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 70. 

The primitive homestead, . . . where all things were 
elementary and of the plainest cast. 

Stedman, Poets of America, p. 101. 

2. Initial; rudimental; containing, teaching, 
or discussing first principles, rules, or rudi- 
ments : as, an elementary treatise or disquisi- 
tion; elementary education; elementary schools. 
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It is probable that before the time of Aristotle there were 
elementary treatises of geometry which are now lost. 

Reid , Inquiry into Human Mind. 
Such a pedantlck abuse of elementary principles as would 
have disgraced boys at school. Burke, Army Estimates. 

3. Treating of elements; collecting, digesting, 
or explaining principles : as, an elementary writ- 
er.— Elementary analysis, in chem., the estimation of 
the amounts of the elements which together form a com- 
pound body.— Elementary angles, in crystal., angles be- 
tween particular faces characteristic of particular miner- 
als. — Elementary body. See element, 3. — Elementary 
particles of Zimmermann. See Mood-plate.— Elemen- 
tary proposition, a self-evident and indemonstrable 

J roposltion.— Elementary substances. Sec element , 8. 
©mentation (eFf-men-ta'shqn), n . [< element , 
v., 4* -ation.] Instruction in elements or first 
principles. Coleridge . [Rare.] 
elementisllt (el-e-men'tish), a. [< element 4- 
-is/*.] Elemental; elementary. 

If you mean of many natures conspiring together, as in 
a popular government, to establish this fair estate, as if 
the elsmentish and ethereal parts should in their town- 
house set down the bounds of oach one's office, then con- 
sider what follows: that there must needs have been a wis- 
dom whi ch made them concur. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ill. 

elementoid (el-e-men'toid), a . [< L. elemen- 

tum 4* Gr. eloog , form.] Like an element ; hav- 
ing the appearance of a simple substance : as, 
compounds which have an elementoid nature, 
and perform elemental functions, 
elemi (el'e-mi), n. [= F. dUmi = Sp. elemi = 
Pg. It. elemi ; of Eastern, said to be of Ar., ori- 

f in.] A name of fragrant resins of various 
inds, all of them probably the product of trees 
belonging to the natural order Burscracem. Tho 
Oriental or'African elemi of the older writers is an exu- 
dation from Boswellia Freereana, a tree found in tho 
region south of the gulf of Aden. It Is used In tho East 
for chewing, like mastic. The elemi of pharmacy comes 
chiefly from Manila, and is the product of Canarium com- 
mune. It is a stimulant resin, and is used in plasters and 
ointments. Other sorts are Mexican or Vera Cruz elemi, 
obtained from species of Bursera; Brazilian elemi, from 
various species of Protium (Idea ) ; and Mauritius elemi, 
from Canarium panieulatum. 

elexnin (el'e-min), ». [< elemi 4* -tw 2 .] The 
crystallizable portion of elemi. 
elench (e-lengk'), n. [< L. elenchus , < Gr. Mey- 
xog, an ’argument of disproof or refutation, a 
cross-examining, < tyx nv i disgrace, put to 
shame, cross-examine for the purpose of re- 
futing, put to the proof, confute, refute.] In 
logic, an argumentation concluding the falsity 
of something maintained; a refutation; a con- 
futation; also, a false refutation; a sophism. 
Also elenchus. 

Reprehension or elench is a syllogism which gathereth 
a conclusion contrary to the assertion of the respondent. 

BlundeviUe (1609). 

The sophistical elenchus or refutation, being a delusive 
semblance of refutation which imposes on ordinary men 
and induces them to accept it as real, cannot he properly 
understood without the theory of elenchus in general; 
nor can this last he understood without the entire theory 
of the syllogism, since the elenchus is only one variety of 
syllogism. The elenchus is a syllogism with a conclusion 
contradictory to or refutative of some enunciated thesis 
or proposition. Accordingly we must understand the 
conditions of a good and valid syllogism before wo study 
those of a valid elenchus ; these last, again, must he un- 
derstood, before we enter on the distinctive attributes of 
the pneudo-eZcnc/ms — the sophistical, invalid, or sham, 
refutation. Grate. 

Ignorance of the elench. See fallacy of irrelevant con- 
clusion, under fallacy. 

elenchic, elenchical (e-leng'kik, -ki-kal), a. 
[< elemcn 4- -ic, -ical.] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of an elench; refuting; confutative; 
sophistical. Bailey , 1776. 
elenchic&lly (f-leng'ki-kal-i), adv . By means 
of an elench. Imp. Diet. 
elenchizet (e-leng'klz), v. i. [< Gr. tkkyxuv, 
confute, 4- -ize.] To dispute ; refute. 

Tip. Hear him problematic. 

Pru. Bless us, what’s that ? 

Tip. Or syllogize, elenchizc. B. Jonson, Now Inn, 11. 2. 

elenchtict, elenchticalt, a. Erroneous forms 

of clenctic , elenctical, * 

elenchus (e-leng'kus), n. 1. Same as elench . 
— 2. [cap.] [NL.] (a) A genus of gastropods. 
Humphreys , 1797. (b) A genus of Strepsiptera . 
Curtis . 1831. 

elenctict, elencticalt (e-lengk'tik, -ti«kalh a. 
[Also written, erroneously, elenchtic , -at, < Gr. 
I'XeyKTtKdg, refutative, < eheytcrdg, verbal adj. of 
kltyx uv 'i refute, confute: see elench.'] Same 
as elenchic. 

elenge, elllnge, a. [Now only dial. ; < ME. 
elenge , also, less often, ehjnge , ding ; perhaps an 
alteration, with suffix -ing, of AS. ellende, ele- 
Icende , With equiv. delendisc, ME. elelendis , hele- 
lendi88e , helendis , -me, foreign, strange, living 
in a foreign land ( eleland , a foreign land), as 
OS. elilenai ss D. ellendig ss OHG. elilenti , for- 
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eign, living in a foreign land. MHG. ellende, 
the same, also unhappy, wretched, G. elend, 
unhappy, wretched, as Dan. elendig, = Sw. elan- 
dig, unhappy, wretched ; < AS. e(e-, el-, other 
(see else and alien), 4- land, land. The same 
development of sense appears in wretched « ult. 

< AS. wrecca , an outcast, exile.] Cheerless; 
wretched; miserable; unhappy^ 

Heuy-chered I 3ede, and elynge In herte. 

Piers Plowman (B), xx. 2. 

Poverte 1 b this, although it seme elenge, 

Possessioun that no wight wil chalenge. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 344. 

elengelyt, adv. [ME., also clenaelich ; < elenge 
4“ -Jy 2 .] Cheerlessly; miserably. 

Alisaundre that al wan elengelich ended. 

Piers Plowman (B), xii. 45. 

elengenesset. ellengnesst, n. [Early mod. E. ei- 
lengness; < ME. ellengencssc.] Sorrow; trouble. 
Rom. of the Rose . 

Eleocharis (el-^-ok'a-ris), n. [NL., prop. *He- 
leocharis, < Gr. eXog (gen. etoog), low ground by 
rivers, marsh-meadows, 4- x a W etv i rejoice, > 
pig, favor, delight.] A genus of cyperaceous 
plants, of about 80 species, growing in wet 
places, and distributed over all tropical and 
temperate regions. They are characterized by terete 
or angular culms closely sheathed at the base, and bear- 
ing a naked, solitary terminal head of closely imbricated 
scales. There are about 20 North American species. Com- 
monly known as spike-rush. 

Eleotragus (el-e-ot/ra-gus), n . [NL. (J. E. 
Gray, 1846), prop. *Heleotragns, < Gr. Mog (gen. 
efaog), a marsh, 4- rpdyog, a goat.] A genus of 
antelopes, containing such as the riet-bok or 
reed-buck of South Africa, E. arundinaceus. 

Eleotridinse (el-e-ot-ri-di'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Eleotris {-rid-) 4- -inw.] A subfamily of gobioid 
fishes closely resembling the Gobi in ce, but with 
separated ventral fins. Also Eleotrinas. 

Eleotris (e-le'(>-tris), n. [NL. (Gronovius).] A 
genus of fishes, typical of the subfamily Elco- 
tridincc. 

elephant (el'e-fant), n. [< ME. clefaunt , eli- 
fant, elifaunt, earlier and more commonly oli- 
fant, olifaunt, olefawnt , olyfaunt , olifont , olifunt 
(rarely, in later ME., spelled with ph, as in L.), 

< OF. olifant, also clifanty F. elephant = Pr. 
elephant = Sp. clefante = Pg. elcfante, dephante 
= It. clefante = AS. clpend , dp, yip, an ele- 
phant (see alp 1 ), = MD. D. clef ant (also MD. 
olefant, olifant , D. olifant , < OF.) = MLG. cle- 
fant, clepant , also elpcnder, olvant = OHG. ela- 
fant, clfant, hclfant, MHG. eltfant, elfant , cl- 
fent, G. elefant , elephant = Dan. Sw*. elefant 
(cf. Goth, ulbandus = OHG. olbanta , olbe7ita , 
olbanda , MHG. olbcnde, olbent = AS. olfend, a 
camel: see camel), < L. clephas , eleplums (cle- 
phaiit-), also elephantus, and ML. elefantus, < 
Gr. eM<f>ag (tlr.tyavr-), an elephant (first in He- 
rodotus), ivory (first in Homer and Hesiod); 
perhaps < Heb. eleph, an ox (cf. Lucabos , Lu- 
canian ox, the older L. name : see alpha ) ; but 
somo comparo lleb. ibali, Skt. ibhas. an ele- 
phant, and L. vbur , ivory: see ivory. The Slav, 
and Oriental names are different: OBulg. slo- 
tti i = Bohem. slon = Pol. slon' = Russ, slouti 
(>Lith. 8lanas), elephant; Turk. Ax. fil, Hind. 
fil, ptl, < Pers. nil, elephant ; Hind, hathi, hdti , 

< Sat. hastin, elephant, < hasta, hand, trunk.] 
1. A five-toed proboscidian mammal, of the ge- 
nus Elephas, constituting a subfamily, Elephan- 



Indian Elephant {Elephas indie us). 


tince, and comprehending two living species, 
namely, Elephas indieus and Elephas ( Loxodon ) 
africanus . The former inhabits India, and is character- 
ized by a concave high forehead, small ears, and compara- 
tively small tusks ; the latter is found in Africa, ana has 
a convex forehead, great flapping ears, and large tusks. 
Tlie tusks occur in both sexes, curving upward from the 
extremity of the upper jaw. Tho nose is prolonged into 
a cylindrical trunk or proboscis, at the extremity of which 
the nostrils open. The trunk is extremely flexible and 
highly sensitive, and terminates in aflnger-llke prehensile 
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EUphanU are the Urged qu»draped« *t pmmtex- «lephant-flgh (el'6-fant-fish), n. A name of the 
.-ting- Tfielr tuike are of great value a, ivory, Mrul.hlng g0 ' thern c him mtk, "CaUorhynchus antareticus : 

so called on account of the prolongation of the 


important article of commerce, in Africa especially, and 




African Elephant ( Elephas or Loxodon africanus). 

occasioning the destruction of great numbers of these ani- 
mals. Ten species of fossil elephants have been described, 
of which the best-known is the hairy mammoth, E. jrri/mi- 
fjnu'uK. The mastodons are nearly related to elephants, 
Put form a separate subfamily Mastodontince (which see). 

Than he returned toward hym with his hetell in his 
homie, ami put his targe hym be-forn that was of the hou 
of an Olufaunte . . Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 388. 

The oastelles . . . that craftily ben sett upon the oli- 
/ antes bakkes. Mandeville, Travels, p. 191. 

lie is as valiant as the lion, churlish as the bear, slow 
as the elephant. Shak., T. and C., i. 2. 

2. Figuratively, a burdensome or perplexing 
possession or charge ; something that one does 
not know what to do with or now to get rid 
of: as, to have an elephant on one’s hands ; he 
found his great house very much of an elephant . 
— 3. Ivory; the tusk of the elephant. [Poeti- 
cal.] 

High o’er the gate, in elephant and gold, 

The crowd shall Caesar's Indian war behold. 

Dn/dcn, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies. 

4. A drawing- or writing-paper measuring in 
America 212 X 27 inches — A white elephant, a 

possession or a dignity more troublesome and costly than 
profitable : in allusion to the rare ami highly venerated 
white elephants of the East Indies, which must be kept 
in royal state, and which are said to be sometimes pre- 
sented by the King of Slam to courtiers whom he desires 
to ruin. 

Hazaine bethought him of hiB master's natural anxiety 
to know the situation. That master was the white ele- 
phant of Hazaine and tho army. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 58. 
Double elephant, a drawing- or writing-paper measur- 
ing in England 20} or 27 x 40 inches, and in America 
(where it is also called doable royal) 20 x 40 inches. - 
Elephant hawk-moth, see ha wk-moth. — Order of the 
White Elephant, a Danish order alleged to be of great 
antiquity. Its foundation, however, is specifically as- 
cribed to Christian I., 1402, and its reorganization to 
Christian V., 1693. It is limited to 30 knights besides the 
members of the royal family, and no person can be a knight 
who is not previously a member of the order of the Dane- 
im>g. The collar of the order is composed alternately of 
elephants and embattled towers. The badge is an ele- 
phant bearing on his back a tower, and on his head a driver 
(b eased like a Hindu. The ribbon to which the badge is 
attached ou ordinary occasions is sky-blue.— Rogue ele- 

n au elephant of ungovernably bad temper, which 
one or apart from the herd, and is regarded as 
particularly dangerous. — To Bee or to Show the ele- 
phant, to soe or exhibit something strange or wonderful ; 
especially, to see for tho first time, or exhibit to a stran- 
ger, the sights and scenes of a great city (often implying 
those of a low or disreputable kind). [Slang, IT. 8.] 

elephant-apple (el 'e-fant-ap^l), n. Tli© wood- 
apple of India, Feronia elephantum, a large ru- 
taceoug tree allied to the orange, and hearing 
an orange-like fruit. The pulp of the fruit is 
acid, and is mado into a jelly. 

elephant-beetle (ol ' 6-fan t- be *tl), n. 1. A 

Kamo of several lamelfieorn scarabreoid beetles 
of enormous size. Specifically— (a) Any species of 
the cetonlan genus Goliathus. See goliath-beetle, (b) Any 
species of either of the genera Dynastes and Megasoma. 

elephas is a large American spocics. Some of the ele- 
phant-beetles, as Dynastes hcrcules of tropical America, 
at tam a total length of 6 inches, but of this the long pro- 
ne trade horn makes about half. See cut under Hercules- 
beetle. 

2- One of the rhynchophorous beetles ot wee- 
y ils , : so called from the long snout or proboscis, 
elephant-bird (el'$-fant-b6rd), n. A fossil “bird 
^Madagascar, of the genus JEJpyornis (which 

Elephant-creeper ( el' e-fan t-kre 7/ p6r ), n. The 
Arjpjreia spectosa, a cohvolvulaceous woody 
timber of India, reaching the tops of the tall- 

i ee8, loaves are whito-tomeutose beneath, and 
,1 a f°P*roge-colored flowers are borne in axillary cymes, 
diseases 68 Me U8ed tor P oult ioes and In various cutaneous 

elenbanter (el-e-fan't6r), n. A heavy periodi- 
cal rain at Bombay. 


Elephant-fish ( Callorhynchus antareticus). 


snout, which has a peculiar proboscis-like ap- 
pendage, serving as a prehensile organ, it is an 
Inhabitant of tho southern Pacific and the vicinity of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and is sometimes eaten. 

elephant-grass (el'e-fant-gr&s), n. An East 
Indian bur-reed, Typhd elephantina, the pollen 
of which is made into bread by the natives of 
Hind. 

elephantiac (el-e-fan'ti-ak), a. [< L. clephan- 
tiacus , < elephantiasis : see elephantum*. j Of 
the nature of or affected with elephantiasis. 

elephantiasis (oPe-fan-ti'a-sis), n. [< L. ele- 
phantiasis, < Or. tkf^avnW/f, a skin-disease, so 
called from its giving the skin tho appearance of 
an elephant’s hide, CeteQac (e/if^avr-), elephant: 
see elfphant .] A name given to several forms 
of skin-disease, (a) Elephantiasis Arabum.or pachy- 
dermia. 8eo jHtchydermia. (b) Elephantiasis Grtecorurn, 
or leprosy. See lepra. 

elepnantid (el-o-fan'tid), n. A proboscidean 
mammal of the family Elephantidce , as an ele- 
phant, mammoth, or mastodon. 

ElephantidSB (el-e-fan 'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Elephas (- phant -) + -idaii] A family of the order 
Proboscidea , containing the living elephants and 
the fossil mammoths and mastodons. Bee mam- 
moth, mastodon. These huge pachyderms havo tlic 
upper incisors enormously developed as cylindro-conic 
tusks, projecting from the mouth and gr< twlng indefinitely ; 
tbe lower incisors small or null, tho molars successively 
displacing one another from behind forward, so that no 
premolars replace the deciduous teeth, and never more 
than one or two molars in functional position at once in 
either jaw; and the grinding surfaces witli several trans- 
verse ridges alternating with cement-valleys. The skull is 
very high in front, to accommodate the roots of tho tusks, 
there being a great development of diploic structure. 
The family is divided into two subfamilies, Elephant imp, 
and Mastodohtinae. See cuts under elephant and Elephan- 
tine. 

Elephantinse (eFe-fan-tl'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Elephas {-phant-) 4- -inai.’] The typical sub- 
family of the Etephanlidai, containing tho liv- 
ing elephants and the extinct mammoths. They 
have the isomcrous as distinguished from the hypisome- 



Skcleton and Outline of African Elephant [Elephas or Loxodim 
crfrtcanut). 

fr, frontal ; ma, mandible; mo', malar; ft, “fiugcr" at end of 
trunk: C, cervical vertebra:; It, dorsal vertebra:; fr, pelvis; sc, 
scapula ; ft, sternum ; Ah, humerus ; ul, ulna , ra, radius ; me, meta- 
carpus i/e, femur; pat, patella; tib, tibia; fib , fibula; met, meta- 
tarsus. 

rous or anisornorouB dentition, the transverse ridges of tho 
molars being three to five, tho same on all the teeth, con- 
tinuous, and the valleys filled with cement. The genera 
are Elephas , Loxodon , and Stegodon, the last extinct. 

elephantine (el-e-fan'tin), a. [= F. Slephan- 
tin = Bp. It. clefantino = Pg. clephantino, < L. 
elephantlnus , elephantine, also of ivory, < Gr. 
l'fo<f>dvrivn<;, of ivory, (e/lr^avr-), elephant, 

ivory: so q elephant.] 1. Pertaining to tne ele- 
phant ; resembling an elephant. 

With tureoises divinely blue 
(Though doubts arise where first they grew, 
Whether chaste elephantine hone 
Hy min’rals ting’d, or native stone). 

Sir W. Jones , The Enchanted Fruit. 

Henco~2. Elephant-like; huge; immense; 
heavy ; clumsy : as, he was of elephantine pro- 
portions ; elephantine movements. 

But what insolent familiar durst have mated Thomas 
Coventry?- - whose person was a quadrate, his step massy 
and elephantine . Lamb , Old Benchers. 
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3. Made or consisting of ivory. Boo chrysele- 
phantine. — Elephantine b00k8, in Bom. antiq., cer- 
tain books consisting (originally) of ivory tablets, in which 
were registered the transactions of the senate, magistrates, 
emperors, and ^eneruls.— Elephantine epoch, in ye»L, 
the period during which there was a prejiondoraiioe of 
large pachyderms. 

elephant-leg (el'6-fant-leg). n. Pachydermia 
of tho log; Barbados leg. See pachydermia. 
elephant-mouse (el'e-fttnt-mous), n. Same as 
elephant-shrew. 

elephantoid (el-e-fan'toid), a. and n. [< Gr. 
kM6ag (efatjtavr-), ’ elephant, 4* ddoQ, form.] I. 
a. Having the form of an elephant. 

H. n. A n elephant-id. 

elephantoidal (oFe-fan-toi'dal), a. Samo as 
elephantoid. 

ElephantopUS (el-e-fan'to-pus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
t^Ftpavrdnovc, ivory-footed (NL. taken in sense 
of ‘ elephant’s-f oot ’ < t’Attfxic (tfo^avr-), ele- 
phant, ivory.] 1. A genus of herbaceous ver- 
noniaceous composites of America, of a dozen 
species, one of which (E. scaber) is a common 
weod in most tropical countries. Three species 
occur within the United States. Some Brazilian species 
are reputed to have medicinal properties. 

2. A genus of acalephs. Jassos, 1843. 
elephantous (el -e -fan ' tus), a. [< elephan - 
t( iasis) 4* -f>w.v.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of elephantiasis: as, the elephantous group of 
specific inflammations. Quain , Med. Diet., p. 
1432. 

elephant-seal (el'e-fant-sel), w. Same as sea- 
elephant. 

elephant’ s-ear (el'e-fantR-er), n. A common 
name for plants of the genus Begonia , from the 
form of their leaves. 

elephant’s -foot ( el' e-fan ts-fflt), n . 1 . A book- 
name for species of* Eiephantopus, of which the 
word is a translation. — 2. Testudinaria elc- 
phantipcs , a plant of the natural order Diosco- 
reacet v. 

elephant-shrew (el'e-fant-shrtf), n. A small 
mouse-like Baltatorial insectivorous quadruped 
of Africa; one 
of the animals i 

of the family 
Macroscclidw 
or llhynchocyo- 
nidcc. In super- 
ficial aspect they 
resemble some of 
the jumping-mice 
or kangaroo-mice, 
especially of the 
American genera 
Zapu8 and IHpo- 
domys, having long 
hind limbs, well- 
developed ears, and tlic snout so long and sharp as to re- 
semble a proboscis, whence the name. Also called ele- 
vhant- mouse and proboscis-rat. 

elephant’s-tusk (el'e-fants-tusk), n. A mol- 
lusk, Dentalimn ar citatum, ono of the tooth- 
shells. 

Elephas (d'e-fas), n. [NL., < L. elephas, < Gr. 
r/Jtftar, elephant: see elephant] The typical 
genus of elephants, formerly embracing both 
the living speeies, or genera, now sometimes 
restricted to the type represented by the Asi- 
atic elephant, Elephas indicus. In this restrict- 
ed sense it is the same as Elasmodon and Euelc- 
phas. Bee cuts under elephant. 

Elettaria (el-e-ta'ri-ii), n. [NL.] An East 
Indian genus of scitamineous plants, of only 
one or two species. E. ( ' ardamomum furnishes 
tho cardamom -seeds of commerce. Bee carda- 
mom. 

Eleusine (el-u-srne), n. [NL., appar. in refer- 
ence to El eus is (?): see Elrusndan .] A genus 
of grasses, belonging to the tribe (Idoridvw , 
having several linear spikes digitate at the sum- 
mit of the culm. The species are natives of the warm- 
er partB of the globe, and several are cultivated for their 
grain. In tlic East an Indian aperies, E. coracana (known 
as natchncc, mtola ragee, maitd , and vntrwa), is cultivated 
as a corn, from which the Tibetans make a w eak beer. E. 
stricta is also a productive grain, and the Abyssinian grain 
tocusso is the product of unotlicr species, E. Tncuwo. E. 
lndica , an annual species, is now naturalized in most warm 
countries, and is good for grazing and soiling, and as 

Eleusinia (el-u-sin'i-li), n. pi. [L.,< Gr. 'Etav- 
atvta. neut. pi. of 'E te'vo'mog, pertaining to Eleu- 
sis, CKArvou; ('Kfovotv-), Elousis.] In Gr. antiq., 
the famous Athenian mysteries and festival of 
Eleusis, symbolizing the various phases of hu- 
man life in the light of philosophic views as 
to its eternity, and honoring Demeter (Ceres), 
Cora (Proserpina), and the local Attic divinity 
Iaeehos ( v laKxoc) as the especial protectors of 
agriculture and of all fruitfulness, and the guar- 
dians of Athens. Eleusinia, introduced from Athens, 



Elephant-shrew ( Mat roscelidrs ty ficus). 
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were also celebrated in other part* of Greece and Greek 
lands. Bee Eleusinian . — Great ELeualnia, the chief an* 
nual festival in honor of Demeter and Cora, celebrated at 
Athens and Elensis from the 13th to the 23d of Boedromion 
(September- October). — Lesser Eleusinia, an annual fes- 
tival at Athens, held as a prelude to the Great Eleusinia 
in the middle of the month of Anthesterion (February - 

Eleuslilian (ol-u-sin'i-an), a . [< L. Elcusinius , 

< Gr. ’KAeva iviog, pertaining to Eleusis : see Eleu- 
sinia . ] Relating to Eleusis in Attica, Greece : 
as, the Eleusinian mysteries and festival, the 
mysteries and festival of Demeter (Ceres), cele- 
brated at Eleusis. 

Eleuthera bark. Same as cascarilla bark (which 
see, under bark 2). 

Eleutherata (e-lu-the-ra'tjl), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
eteWepog, free, + -ala 2 .'] *A term used by Fa- 
bricius (1775) to designate beetles, the insects 
which now form the order Coleoptera . 
eleutherian (el-u-thc'ri-an), a. [< Gr. i'Aevdkpioq. 
like a free man, frank, freely giving, bountiful 
(tfavOepia, freedom), < eMOipog, free.] Freely 
giving; bountiful; liberal. 

And eleutherian Jove will bless their flight. 

Glover, Leonidas, i. 

Eleutheroblastea (e-lu^the-ro-blas'te-a), n.pl 
[NL., < Gr. tXeudepog , free, + (i'^aarog, germ.] 
An order of hydroid liydrozoans, or a suborder 
of the order Hj/droida and class Hydrosoa , rep- 
resented by the common fresh-water hydra, 
Hydra viridis , of the family Hydrides . The 
animals have a Uydrlform trophosome and no mednsoid 
buds, both generative products being developed within 
the body-wall of the single polypite of which the hydro- 
some consists. It is the lowest and simplest grade of 
hydrozoans, and contains the only fresh water forms. 

eleutherobl&stic (e-lu*the-ro-blas'tik), a . Of 
or pertaining to the E leu t)i era bias tea . 
eleutherobranchiateCe-lu^the-ro-brang'ki-at), 
a. [< N L. * cleutherobranch iatus , < Gr. t AebOepog, 
free, + Ppdyxai, gills.] Having free gills; of 
or relating to the E leu th era branchii. 
Eleutherobranchii (o-lu^the-ro-brang'ki-l), n. 
pi. [NL., < Gr. e'Aevdepog, free, + flpdyx/a, gills.] 
A primary group of fishes, having the gills free 
at the outer edge, and thus contrasted with the 
selachians and the myzouts. It includes all the 
true or teleostoraous fishes. [Not in use.] 
Eleutherodactyli (e-lu^the-ro-dak'ti-ll), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. v'AcuOepog, free, + ddurvAoc, finger, 
toe.] In ornith . , those Passeres which have the 
hind toe perfectly free, as is the case with all 
Passeres except the Eurylwmidw or Desmodac - 
tt/li (which see). The character is made a ba- 
sis of the primary division of Passer es. Forbes. 
eleutheroaactvlous (e-lu'the-ro-dak'ti-lus), a. 
Having the characters of the Eleutherodac- 
tyli. 

eleutheromania (G-lu*the-ro-ma/ni-a), n. [NL., 

< Gr .tfabOepog, free (thevOepia, freedom ), + pavia, 
madness.] A mania for freedom; excessive 
zeal for freedom. [Rare.] 

Our Peers have, In too many cases, laid aside their frogs, 
laces, bagwigs ; and go about in English costume, or ride 
rising in their stirrups, in the most headlong manner; 
nothing but insubordination, eleutheromania , confused 
unlimited opposition in their heads. 

Carli/le, French Rev., I. iii. 4. 

eleutheromaniac (e-lu^tlie-ro-ma'ni-ak), a. and 
n. [< eleutheromania + -ac; cf. maniac.] I, 
a. Having an oxcossivo zeal for freedom. 

Crowds, as was said, inundate the outer courts : inun- 
dation of young eleutheromaniac Noblemen in Englibh 
costume, uttering audacious speeches. 

Carlyle , French Rev., I. iii. 4. 

n. ». One having an excessive zeal for free- 
dom ; a fanatic on the subject of freedom, 
eleutheropetalous (o-lu^the-ro-pet'a-lus), a. 
[< Gr. kXewepog, free, + iriraAov, a loaf (in mod. 
bot. a petal), + *<te.] In hot., having the pet- 
als distinct ; polype talons, 
eleutherophyllous (o-lu*the-ro-fil'us), a. [< 
Gr. etobdtpog, free, + <f>bXXov = L. folium , a leaf, 
+ -ous .] In hot., composed of separate leaves : 
applied to a calyx or corolla, or to the perianth 
as a whole. 

Eleutheropomi (e-lu^the-ro-po'ml), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. eAxvdtpog, free’,’ + *7r<j//a, a lid.] A 
suborder of chondropterygian fishes, in which 
the gills are free. The sturgeons and chimro- 
ras were grouped together by Dumeril under 
this title. [Not in use.] 
eleutherosepalous ( e-lu 7 ' the-ro-se p ' a-lus ) , a. 
[< Gr. eXei^epog, free, + "NL” sepalum, sepal, *f 
-ou8.} In hot., composed of distincf sepals; 
polysepalous. 

Eleutherurus (e-lu-the-rfi'rus), n. [NL.. < Gr. 
Ifavdepog, free, + ovpd, ”t&i\.] A genus or fruit- 
eating bats, of the family Pteropodidas , so call- 
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ed from having the tail free from the interfem- 
oral membrane. E. cegyptiacus is a species fre- 
quently sculp- 
tured on Egyp- 
tian monu- 
ments. 

elevate (el'e- 
vat), v . t . ; 
prot. and pp. 
elevated, ppr. 
elevating. [< 

L. clvvatus , 
pp. of elevarc 
elevarc 


pp. of 

(> It. 

= Sp. Pg. elc- 
var = F. dU- 



Egyptian Free-tailed Hat {Eleutherurus 
eegyptiacus). 


ver ), raise, lift 
up, < c, ex, 
out, + mare , 
make light, 
lift, < levis, 
light : see lev- 
ity , lever. Cf. 
alleviate .] 1. 

To move or 
cause to move 
from a lower to a higher level, place, or posi- 
tion ; raise ; lift ; lift up : as, to elevate the nost 
in the service of the mass ; to elevate the voice. 

Dwarf, boar my Bhield ; squire, elevate ray lance. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Bostic, iii. 2. 

In every endeavour to elevate ourselves above reason, 
we are seeking to elevate ourselves above the atmosphere 
witli wings which cannot soar but by beating the air. 

J. Martineau. 

You remember the high stool on which culprits used to 
be elevated with tho tall paper fool’s-cap on their hoads, 
blushing to the ears. 

LoweU , Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 241. 

2. To raise to a higher state or station ; exalt; 
raise from a low, common, or primary state, as 
by training or education; raiso from or above 
low conceptions : as, to elevate a man to an of- 
fice; to elevate tho character. 

Honours that tended to elevate a body of people int-o a 
distinct species from the rest of the nation. Slienstone. 

A grandeur, a simplicity, a breadth of manner, an ima- 
gination at one© elevated and restrained by tho subject, 
reign throughout Milton’s Odo on the Nativity. 

llallam, In trod. Lit. of Europe, Iii. 6. 

The competence of man to elevate and to he elevated is 
in that desire and power to stand in joyful and ennobling 
intercourse with individuals, which makes the faith and the 
practice of all reasonable men. Emerson, Domestic Life. 

3. To excite; cheer; animate: as, to elevate 
the spirits. 

Nor. Or art thou mad ? 

Clorin. A little elevated 

With the assurance of my future fortune : 

Why do you stare ami grin ? 

Massinger , Parliament of Love, ii. 1. 

When men take pleasure in feeling their minds elevated 
by strong drink, and so indulge their appetite as to destroy 
their understandings, . . . tneir case is much to be pitied. 

John Wool-man , Journal (17MJ), p. 93. 

Hence — 4. To intoxicate slightly; render 
somewhat tipsy. [Colloq.] 

His depth of feeling is misunderstood ; he is supposed 
to be a little elevated, and nobody heeds him. 

Dickens , Martin Cliuzzlewit, lx. 

6f. To make light or unimportant; diminish 
the weight or importance of. 

The Arabian physicians, . . . not being able to deny 
it to be true of the holy Jesus, endeavour to elevate and 
lessen the thing by saying it is not wholly beyond the 
force of nature that a virgin should conceive. 

Jer. Taylor, Rulo of Conscience, i. 4. 

Disclosed elevated. Bee d isclosed . — Elevated rail- 
road. Bee railroad. — Elevating arc. Beearcl.=Syn. 
1. To lift up, uplift. — 2. To promote, ennoble. — 1-3. Lift, 
Exalt, etc. See raise. 

elevate (el' e-vat), a. [ME. elevat; < L. eleva- 
tm, pp. : see the verb.] Raised; elevated. 
[Poetical and rare.] 

And in a region elevate and high, 

And by the form wherein it [a comet] did appear, 

As the most skilful seriously divine, 

Foreshow’d a kingdom shortly to decline. 

Drayton , Baron’s Wars, i. 
On each side an imperial city stood, 

With towers and temples proudly elevate 
On seven small hills. Milton, P. R., iv. 34. 

elevatedness (el'e-va-ted-nes), n. The state 
of being elevated. 

I had neither wife nor children, in whom mutually to 
reflect and see reflected the elevatedness and generosity of 
my station. Godwin, 8t. Leon. 

elevating-screw (el'e-va-ting-skrfi), n. A screw 
by means of which the breech of a piece of 
ordnance is adjusted for the elevation or ver- 
tical direction of the piece. 
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elevatio (el-f-v&'shi-o), n. [L. : see elevation.] 

1. In awe. music, a raising ox the voice; arsis. 
— 2. In medieval music , the extension of a mode 
beyond its usual compass or ambitus. 

elevation (el-e-va'shon), n. [< ME. elevacioun, 
< OF. elevacion, F. Elevation = Pr. eslevation , 
eslevatio = Sp. elevacion = Pg. elevagdo = It. 
elevazione, < L. elevatio(n-), a lifting up, < ele- 
vare, lift up, elevate : see elevate.] 1. The act 
of elevating or raising from a lower level, place, 
or position to a higher. 

I hope a proper elevation of voice, a due emphasis and 
aocent, are not to come within this description. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 147. 

I can add nothing to the accounts already published of 
the elevation of the land at Valparaiso which accompa- 
nied the earthquake of 1822. 

Darwin, Geol. Observations, ii. 240. 

2. The state of being raised or elevated; ex- 
altation; specifically, exaltation of feeling or 
spirits. 

Different elevations of spirit unto God are contained in 
the namo of prayer. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 48. 

His style was an elegant* perspicuity, rich of phrase, 
but seldom any bold metaphors ; and so far from tumid, 
that it rather wanted a little elevation. Sir U. Wotton. 

I fancied I could distinguish an elevation of spirit dif- 
ferent from that which Is the cause or the effect of Bimple 
jollity. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 116. 

Hence — 3. A state of slight inebriation; tip- 
siness. [Colloq.] — 4. That which is raised or 
elevated; an elevated place; a rising ground; 
a height. 

His [Milton’s] poetry reminds ub of the miracles of Al- 
pine scenery. Nooks and dells, beautiful as fairyland, are 
embosomed in its most rugged and gigantic; elevations. 

Macaulay, Milton. 

5. Altitude, (a) In astron., the distance of a heaven- 
ly body above tho horizon, or tho are of a vertical circlo 
intercepted botween it ana the horizon. (6) In yun., the 
angle which the axis of tho bore makes with the plane of 
the horizon, (c) In dialing, the angle which the style 
makes with the suhstylar line, (d) In topog.: (1) Height; 
the vertical distance above the sea-level or other surface 
of reference. (2) The angle at which anything is raised 
above a horizontal direction. 

Tak ther tho elevacioun of till pool, and cko tho latitude 
of thy regioun. Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. § 23. 

6. In arch., a geomotrieal representation of a 
building or part of a building or other structure 
in vertical projection — that is, of its upright 
parts. — 7. Eccles., tho act of raising the eucha- 
ristic elements after consecration and before 
communion, in sign of oblation to God, or in or- 
der to show them to the people. With reference to 
tlie latter purpose especially, this act is also known as the 
ostension. The act of elevation before God and that of os- 
tension to the people ore, however, in many liturgies not 
coincident. 

The priests were singing, and the organ sounded, 
And then anon the great cathedral bell, 

It was the elevation of the Host. 

Longfellow , Spanish Studont, 1. 3. 

8. In the Rom. Cath. liturgy, a musical compo- 
sition, vocal or instrumental, performed in con- 
nection with the elevation of the host.- Altitude 
or elevation of the pole. Sec altitude.-- Angle of ele- 
vation, in ordnance, the angle which the axis of the gun 
makes with a lino passing through its sights and the tar- 
get.— Elevation bell. See belli.- Elevation of the 
panagla. See panagia. — Geometric elevation, a do* 
sign for the front or side of a building drawn according to 
the rules of geometry, us opposed to pers%>ective or natural 
elevation. — Syn. 1. Lifting, lifting up, uplifting, improve- 
ment.— 2. Eminence, loftiness, superiority, refinement. 

elevator (el'^-va-tor), n. [= F. dUwatcur = 
St>. elevador = It. elevator c, \ LL. elevator , one 
wno raises up, a deliverer, < L. elevarc, lift up : 
see elevate.] 1. One who or that which raises, 
lifts, or exalts. Specifically — 2. In anat.: (a) 
A muscle which raises a part of the body, as the 
lip or eyelid: same as levator, (ft) Same as ex- 
tensor. [Rare.] 

There appear, at first, to be but three elevators, or ex- 
tensors [of the digits], but practically each segment [pha- 
lanx] has its elevator. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 60 . 

3. A surgical instrument used for raising a de- 
pressed or fractured part of the skull. Also 
called elevatory. — 4. In mech ,, a hoisting ap- 
paratus ; a lift, (a) A car or cage for lifting and low- 
ering passengers or freight in a hoistway ; in a broad 
sense, the entire hoisting apparatus, including the shaft 
or well, the cage, and tho motor. See hoisting-engine 
(b) A structure for storing grain in bulk, including the 
grain-lifters and -conveyers. In such elevators the cle 
vator proper, or lifter, is a continuous hand of leather 
studded with metal cups or elevator-buckets, passing ovei 
a pulley at the top of the building and under a second 
pulley on the elevator*boot, or the foot of an inclosed 
tube called the elevator-leg (see leg). In some instances 
the elevator-leg is pivoted at the top, so that it may 
swing clear of the building and reach into the hold of 
the vessel or car to be emptied. The structure itself 
consists of a nest of deep bins, into which the grain is di- 
rected by spouts from the top of the lifter. The capacity 
of such elevators is often one and a half million bushels or 
more. For the horizontal movement of grain in elevators, 
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conveyer* aro used. Lifting elevator* are also used In 
flour-mill*, grinding-mills, furnaces, and other works, to 
handle materials of all kindB In bulk, as sand, ashes, 
joe, eto. 

5. A building containing one or more mechan- 
ical elevators, especially a warehouse for the 
storage of grain. [U. 8.] — Autodynamic eleva- 
tor. See autodynamic.— - Elevator case, a noted case 
before the United States Supreme Court In 1870 (Munn vs. 
Illinois, 94 U. 8., 113), in which It was decided that, not- 
withstanding the exclusive power of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce, a State may, for the public good, 
regulate the manner in which citizens shall use their prop- 
erty when devoted by them to a use in which the public 
have an interest : so called because sustaining the valid- 
ity of a statute limiting grain-elevator tolls. — Elevator- 
engine. See engine. — Floating elevator, an elevator 
erected on a boat for lifting, transferring, or storing grain. 
Such elevators are used to transfer grain from barges to the 
holds of ships.— Hydraulic elevator, all elevator Oper- 
ated by some kind of hydraullo^upparatus. For short 
lifts the hydraulic press is sometimes used, particularly 
where the weight to be raised is great. Another form, 
for light loads and moderate heights, is a telescopic tube 
supporting the car at the upper end. On filling the tube 
with water under pressure it expands and raises the car ; 
to lower it, the supply of water is cut off, and that in the 
tube is allowed to escape. 'JHie most common form of hy- 
draulic elevator in the United States is that of a car lifted 
by ropes, operated by a piston in along cylinder. The rope 
is connected directly with the piston-rod, which is moved 
by the admission of water under pressure. In some in- 
stances the cylinder is horizontal and the travel of the pis- 
ton limited, multiplying gear being fitted to the rope. The 
usual form is an upright cylinder with a very simple form 
of rope-gearing.— Pneumatic elevator, a hoisting or 
lifting apparatus worked by compressed air; a pneumatic 
hoist. 

elevatory (el'o-va-to-ri), a. and n. [= F. 6l6va- 
toire ss It. clevatorib, < NL. *elevatorius , < LL. 
elevator , elevator: see elevator, elevate.'] I. a. 
liaising or tending to raise; having power to 
elevate. 

Channels are almost universally present within the 
fringing reefs of those islands which have undergone re- 
cent elevatory movements. Darwin , Coral Reefs, p. 73. 

Among these elevatory, and therefore reparative, agents, 
the most important place must be assigned to earthquakes 
and volcanoes. Iluxley, Physiography, p. 180. 

II. ft. ; pi. elevator ies (-riz). Same as eleva- 
tor , 3. 

61&V6 (a-lev'), n. [F., < Merer, raise, bring up, 
educate, < L. elevare , raise: see derate.] A 
pupil ; one brought up, educated, or trained by 
another. 

eleven (e-lev'n), a. and n. [< ME. elleven, en- 
kven, etilevene , eulevc , elleovcn, clleove, endlcve, 
etc., < AS. endleofan, endlufon , endlyfon (= OS. 
elej\ elevan , eleven, ellevan = O Fries .andlova, al - 
re'ne. ellera = D. elf = L(t. eleve, olwe , dlwen == 
OH 6. cinlif, MHG. e ini if, einlef, eilef, eilf, G. 
cilf, elf = Icol. cllifu, later eilef a, = Sw. clfva = 
Dan. bile re = Goth, ainlif), eleven, orig. *anlif 
(Hie first syllable (end-, < an) having been modi- 
fied by shortening ana mutation with dissimi- 
lated gemination of n to nd, and the last syl- 
lable (-an, -on) added as a quasi-plural suffix), 

< an (= Goth, ain, etc.), one, 4- -Uf, an element 
appearing also in Goth, twalif = AS. twclf, E. 
twelve, etc. (see twelve), and appar. = Lith. 
-hka, in venolika, eleven, where the element is 
by some supposed to stand for *dika = Gr. t Una 
= L. decern = E. ten, making the Teut. and 
Lith. forms exactly cognate with L. ttndeeim, 
eleven, < unus = E. one, 4- decern = E. ten. ] 

I. a. One more than ten: a cardinal numeral 
beginning the second decade : as, eleven men. 

The game [shovol-boardl, when two play, is generally 
elf pen ; but the number is extended when four or more are 
jointly concerned. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 395. 

II. n. 1. The number which is the sura of ten 
and one. — 2. A symbol representing eleven 
units, as 11, or XI., or xi. — 3. A team or side 
in cricket or foot-ball: so called because regu- 
larly consisting of eleven players : as, the Phil- 
adelphia eleven; there were two strong elevens 
matched. 

eleven-o'clock-lady (e-lev'n-o-klok-la'di), n. 

Pr. F. dame (Vonze heures .] Tlie star-of-Beth- 
h'hem, Omithogalum umbellatum . 
eleventh (e-lev'nth), a. and n. [< ME. ellev- 
enthe, ellevend, enleventhe , endlefte, cnlefte , etc., 

< AS. endlyfta (= OS. ellifto = OFrieB. eilef ta, 

a(fta, andlofta = D. elfde = OHG. einlifto, 
MIIG. einlifte, einlefte, eilfte, G. elfte = Icel. 
( ‘fft>h mod. ellefti = Dan. ellevte = Sw. elfte, 
seventh: as eleven (AS. endleofan , etc.) 4- - tli , 
the ordinal suffix: see -$8.] I § a . 1. Next in 
order after the tenth: an ordinal number. 

J iut about© the elleventhe hour he wente out and founde 

«er stondynge, and he seide to hem, what stonden ye 
,u °l h «ere al dal? Wyclif, Mat. xx. 

Constituting one of eleven equal parts into 
anything is divided: as, the eleventh part 
01 nity-five is five.— At the eleventh hour, at the 
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last moment ; lust before It is too late : In allusion to the 
parable of the laborers in the vineyard. Mat. xx. 1-16. 

II. n. 1. One of eleven equal parts; the quo- 
tient of unity divided by eleven : as, five elev- 
enths of fifty-five are twenty-five. 

The crysoprase the tenthe is tygt ; 

The lacyngh the erdeumthe gent. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 1013. 

2. In early Eng. law , an eleventh part of the 
rents of the year, or of movables, or both, 
granted or levied by way of tax. — 3. In music : 
(a) The interval between any tone and a tone 
on the eleventh diatonic degree above or be- 
low it; a compound fourth, or an octave and a 
fourth. ( b ) A tone distant by an eleventh from 
a given tone. 

ell (elf), n .; pi. elves (elvz). [Early mod. E. 
also elfe ; < ME. elf , j elfe, alfc , pi. clvcne , alvene , 

< AS. cvlf \ pi. ylfc, m., alfen, elfcn , in a very 
early form wlbin (usually in comp.), m., an elf, 
sprite, fairy, incubus, = MI), alf, D. elfz= MLG. 
alf, LG. elf=z OHG. alp , MIIG. alp (alb-), pi. clbe , 
and G. alp, m., MHG. elbe , f. (G. elf \ m., elfe, f., 

< E. elf), = Icel. dlfr = Sw. alf, in., elfva, £., elf- 
(in comp.), pi. elfvor = Dan. alf, elver - (in 
comp.), an elf: a common Teut. word; ult. 
origin unknown. From the Icel. form dlfr, for- 
merly alfr , is the doublet aulf, awf 9 also writ- 
ten auph, onph , and usually oaf, q. v., now 
discriminated in senses. See erl-king.] 1. Ail 
imaginary being superstitiously supposed to in- 
habit unfrequented places, and in various ways 
to affect mankind ; a sprite; a fairy; a goblin. 
Elves arc usually imagined hs diminutive tricksy beings in 
human form, given to capricious interference, either kind- 
ly or mischievous, In human uftairs. 

This was the olde opinion as I rede, — 

I speke of nmnyc hundred yercs ago, — 

But now kan no man sc none elves mo. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. C. 

Every elf , ami fairy sprite, 

Hop as light as bird from brier. 

Shitk., M. X. D., v. 2. 

The elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of tire, befriend thee. 

Herrick , Night-Piece to Julia. 

2. A mischievous or wicked person ; a knave ; 
a rogue. 

Bid him, without more ado, 

Surrender himself, or else the proud elf 
Shall suffer with all lus crew. 

Robin Hood and the Valiant Knight (Child’s Ballads, 

[V. 389). 

Spite of all the criticising elves, 

Those who would make us feel, must feel themselves. 

Churchill , The Rosciad, 1. 901. 

3. A diminutive person ; a dwarf ; hence, a 
pet name for a child, especially one who is very 
sprightly and graceful. = Syn. 1. Spiite, hobgoblin, 
imp.— 3. Urchin, dwarf.— 1 and 3. Pay, Gnome, etc. See 
fairy. 

elf (elf), v. t. [< elf, n., in allusion to the mis- 
chievousness ascribed to elves. CL elf-lock.] 
To entangle intricately, as the hair. [Karo.] 

My face I’ll grime with filth ; 

Blanket my loins ; elf all my lniir in knots. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 3. 

elf-arrow (elf'ar^o), n. Same as elf-bolt. 

elf-bolt (elf 'bolt), n. An arrow-head of flint or 
other stone found among paleolithic remains: 
so called from the supposition that they were 
fairy arrow-heads. Also elf-arrow, elf-dart , elf- 
shot, elf-stone. 

elf-child (elf'chlld), n. A child supposed to 
have been substituted by elves for one which 
they had stolon; a changeling. 

elf-aart (elf' dart), n. Same as elf-bolt. 

elf-dock (elf'dok), n. See dock 1 , 2. 

elf-fire (elf 'fir), n. A common name for ignis 
fat-iius. 

elfin (el'fin), n . and a. [An artificial (poeti- 
cal) form, first used by Spenser; in form as if 
an adj. (for *elfcn, < elf + -en), but it first ap- 
pears as a noun, and in def. 2 is appar. regard- 
ed as diminutive. Cf. AS. elfcn, cdfen, wlbin 
(usually in comp.) (= MHG. clbinne), a fairy, 
nymph, fem. of wlf, an elf: see elf.] I, n. I. 
An elf; an inhabitant of fairy-land: in Spenser 
applied to his knights. 

He was an Elfin borno of noble state 
And mickle worship in his native land. 

Spenser , F. Q., II. i. 6. 

2. A little urchin or child. [Playful.] 

For she was just, and friend to virtuous lore, 

And pass’d much time in truly virtuous deed; 

And in those elfins' ears would oft deplore 
The times, when truth by Popish rage did bleed. 

Shenstone, The Schoolmistress, Bt, 16. 

«syn. See fairy } n. 
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H. a. Relating or pertaining to elves. 

The mightiest chiefs of British song 
Scorned not such legends to prolong : 

They gleam through Spensers elfin dream, 

And mix in Milton's heavenly theme. 

Scott , Marmion, Int., i. 

Excalibur. . . . rich 
With jewels, elfin Uriin, oil the hilt 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 
Elfin pipe. See fairy pipes , under fairy. 

elfish, elvish (el'fish, -vish), a. [< ME. elvish, 
elvisch, alvisc (= MHG. elbisch); < elf 4* -4sh 1 .] 

1. Of or pertaining to elves or to elf-land; of 
the nature of an elf ; caused by or characteris- 
tic of elves; peevish; spiteful: as, an elfish be- 
ing; elfish mischief . 

O, spite of spites ! 

Wo talk with goblins, owls, and elvish sprites ; 

If we obey them not, this will ensue, 

They’ll suck our breath, or pinch us black aud blue. 

, Shak., c. of E., ii. 2. 

I watched the water-snakes ; . . . 

And when they reared, the elfish light 

Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, iv. 

2f. Distracted or bewitched by elves; distraught 
or abstracted, as if bewitched. 

Ho someth elvynsh by his contenaunce, 

For unto no wight doth he daliuunce. 

Chaucer, Sir Tliopas, Prol., 1. 13. 

elfishly, elvishly (el'fish-li, -vish-li), adv. In 
the manner of elves; mischievously. 

She had been beard talking, and singing, and laughing 
most elvishly, with the invisibles of her own race. 

Scott, Peveril of the Peak, xvi. 

elf kin (elf 'kin), n . [< elf + dim. -kin.] A little 
elf. 

elf-king (elf 'king), n. [= I), clfcnkoning = Dan. 
Hvcrkonge.] The king of the elves or fairies. 

elf-land (elf 'land), n. The region of tho elves; 
fairy-land. 

The horns of Elf land faintly blowing. 

Tennyson, Princess, ill. 

elf-lock (elf'lok), w. A knot of hair twisted by 
elves : a knot twisted as if by elves ; hence, in 
the plural, hair in unusual disorder. 

This is that very Mab, 

That plats tho manes of horses m the night, 

And bakes tile -lochs m foul sluttish hairs, 

Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 

Shak., R. and J., i. 4. 

You will pull all into a knot or elf-lock; which nothing 
but the shears or a candle will undo. 

11. Jonson, Alagnetick Lady, Ind. 

Ragged elf -locks hanging down to the breast. 

Jl. E. Rurton, El-Aledinah, p. 319. 

elf-locked (elf'lokt), a. Wearing elf-locks; with 
disheveled or tangled hair. [Poetical.] 

The etfe-lockt fury nil her snakes had shed. 

Sir R. Stapleton , tr. of Juvenal, vii. 83. 

elf-queen (elf'kwen), n. [< ME. elf queen ; < elf 
4- queen.] The queen of the elves or fairies. 

The elfgneene with hir joly compaiguyo 
Daunced ful ofte in many a grene medo. 

Chancer , Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 4. 

elf-shot (elf'shot), a. Shot by an elf. 

There, every herd, by sad experience, knows 
How, wing'd with fate, their elf-Jiot arrows fly, 

When the sick ewe her summer food foregoes, 

Or, stretch’d on earth, tho hoart-smit heifers lie. 

Collins, Pop. Superstitions of the Highlands. 

elf-shot (elf'shot), n. 1. Same as elf-bolt. 

The Stone Arrow Heads of the old Inhabitants of this 
Island (that are sometimes found) are vulgarly supposed 
to be Weapons shot by Fairies at Cattle. They are culled 
Elf-shots. Bourne's Top. Auto/. (1777), p. 117, note. 

2. A disease supposed to bo produced by the 
agency of elves. [Scotch.] 

ell-skint (elf 'skin), n. A word found only in 
the following passage, where it is probably a 
misprint for cel-skin (in allusion to Prince Hen- 
ry’s long and lank figure). 

Fal. Away, you starveling, you e(f-skin, you dried neat’s- 
tongue. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 

elf-stone (elf'ston), n. Same as elf-bolt. 

elger (el'gor), w. [K. dial., < ME. ch/cr , dyer (== 
Ml), aclghccr, elgliecr , D. aalgeer), ult. < AS. wl, 
eel, + gar, spear: see gar, gore ”.] An eel- 
spear. 'Prompt. Parv., p. 138. [Local, Eng.] 

Elgin marbles. See marble. 

Eliac (6'li-ak), a. Pertaining to Elis, an ancient 
city of the Greek Peloponnesus. Also Elean. 
— Eliac school, a school of philosophy founded in Elis by 
Phonlo, a scholar and favorite of Socrates. Its doctrines 
are conjectured to have been ethical, and somewhat skep* 
tical concerning the theory of cognition. 

elicit (e-lis'it), v. t. [< L. elicitus , pp. of clicere , 
draw out, < e, out, 4* lacere , entice: see lace. 
Cf. ailed.] To draw out; bring forth or to 
light ; evolve ; gain : as, to elicit sparks toy col- 


» 



•licit 

lision : to elicit truth by discussion ; to elicit ap- 
proval. 

From the words taken together such a sense must be 
elicited, as will give a meaning to each word. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 254. 

That may justly elicit the assent of reasonable men. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 129. 

It is not the composition of the piece, but the number 
of starts and attitudes that may be introduced, that elicits 
applause. Goldsmith, Vicar, xviii. 

The inquiry at Strath am was calculated to elicit the 
truth. D. Webster , Goodrich Case, April, 1817. 

elicitt (§-lis'it), a. [< L. elicitus , pp. : see the 
verb.] 1. Immediately directed to an end: 
opposed to imperate . 

To give alms is a proper and elicite act of charity. 

Jcr. Taylor, Buie of Conscience, ii. 3. 

2. Performed by the will itself without the 
aid of any othor faculty: as, volition, nolition, 
choice, consent, and the like are elicit acts : op- 
posed to imperate . 

The schools dispute whether in morals the external ac- 
tion superadds anything of good or evil to the internal 
elicit act of the will. South, Works, I. 3. 

elicitatet (e-lis'i-tat), v. t. [< elicit + -ate 2 .] 
To elicit. 

And make it streme with light from forms innate. 

Thus may a skilful man hid truth elicitate. 

Dr. II. More, Sleep of the Soul, ii. 41. 

elicitationt (e-lis-i-ta'shon), n. [< elicitate + 
-ion.] The act of eliciting, or of drawing out. 

That elicitation which the schools intend is a deducing 
of the power of the will into act; that drawiug which they 
mention is merely from the appetibillty of the object. 

Bp. Bramhall. 

elide (e-lld'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. elided , ppr. 
eliding. [= 8p. Pg. clidir = It. elidere , < L. eli- 
dere , knock, strike, or dash out, force out, press 
out, in gram. (tr. Gr. iMiflttv: see ecthlipsis) 
suppress (a vowel), < e, out, + Icedere , strike, 
hurt by striking: see lotion . Cf. collide .] If, 
To break or dash in pieces ; crush. 

Before we uiiswcr unto these things, we are to cut off 
that whe mm to* they from whom these objections proceed 
do oftentimes tiy for defence and succour, when the force 
and strength of tlieir arguments is elided. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Iv. 4. 

2. In gram., to suppress or slur over the sound 
of in speech, or note the suppression of in writ- 
ing: technically applied especially to the cut- 
ting off of a final vowel, as in “th* enemy,” but 
in a more general sense to that of a syllable 
or any part of a word. See elision , 1. 
eligibility (el'i-ji-bil'i-ti), n. [< eligible: see 
-bility.] 1. Worthiness or fitness to be cho- 
sen; the state or quality of a thing which ren- 
ders it desirable or preferable to another. 

Sickness hath some degrees of eligibility, at least, by an 
after-choice. Jer. Taylor , Holy Hying, vi. § 3. 

2. Capability of being chosen to an office: the 
condition of being qualified to be chosen ; legal 
qualification for election or appointment, 
eligible (el'i-ji-bl), a. and n. [< OF. eligible , F. 
Eligible = It. eligibile , < ML. * eligibilis , that may 
be chosen (in adv. compar. eligibilim), < L. eli- 
gore , choose: see elect?] I. a. 1. Fit to be 
chosen ; worthy of choice ; desirable : as, an 
eligible tenant. 

Peace with men can never be eligible when It implies 
enmity with God. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xxiv. 

Wiiile health endures, the latter part of life, in the eye 
of reason, is certainly the more eligible. 

• Steele , Spectator, No. 158. 

Certainty, in a deep distress, is more eligible than sus- 
pense. Hichardson , Clarissa Harlowe. 

Through tomes of fable and of dream 
I sought an eligible theme. 

,, Cmvper, Annus Memorabilia, 1789. 

2. Qualified to be chosen ; legally qualified for 
election or appointment. 

Among the Mundrucus, the possession of ten smoke- 
dried heads of enemies renders a man eligible to the rank 
of chief. II, Sjwncer, Prin. of Sociol., § 350. 

II. n . One who is qualified to be chosen or 
elected; an eligible person. 

The certification of all the eligibles will result in what 
you have applauded. The American, XII. 132. 

eligibleness (el'i-ji-bl-nes), n. The state of 
being eligible ; fitness to be chosen in prefer- 
ence to another; suitableness; desirableness. 

It [citizenship] embraced certain private rights, and cer- 
tain political rights ; these last being principally the right 
of suffrage, and eligibleness to office. 

G. r. Fisher, Begin, of Christianity, p. 49. 

eligibly (el'i-ji-bli), adv. In an eligible man- 
ner ; so as to be worthy of choice or capable of 
election. 
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eligmid (e-lig'mid), n. A bivalve mollusk of 
the family Migmiace. 

Eligmid® (e-lig'mi-d§), n.pl [NL., < Eligmus + 
-idee. ] A family of fossil bivalve mollusks, typi- 
fied by the genus Eligmus . They have a peculiar 
shell gaping behind the umbones and a special myonhore 
for the adductor muscle. The species are peculiar to 
the Oolite. They are generally referred to the family 
Ostreidce. 

Eligmus (e-lig'mus), n . [NL. , prop. *HeU{jmus , 
< Gr. ifayydg, a winding, rolling, convolution, < 
tliaaeiv, wind, roll, turn: see helix.] The typi- 
cal genus of EligmkU v. 

elim&tet (el'i-m&t or e-ll'mat), v. t . [< L. eli- 

matus, pp. of climare, file, polish, < e , out, + 
limare , file, < lima, a file.] To render smooth ; 
polish. 

eliminable (f-lim'i-na-bl), a. [< L. eliminare , 
eliminate: see - able.]“ Capable of being elimi- 
nated. 

Cumulative error, not eliminable by working in a circuit, 
may be caused when there is much northing or southing 
in the direction of the line. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 707. 

eliminant (o-lim'i-nant), n. [< L. eliminan{t-)s, 
ppr. of eliminare, turn out of doors ; see elimi- 
nate.] In math., a function of the coefficients 
of any number of homogeneous equations 
among the same number of unknown quanti- 
ties, such that the vanishing of it is the neces- 
sary and sufficient condition of the equations 
being consistent with one another. [Tne word 
was introduced by De Morgan. Many writers 
continue to use Bezout’s word, resultant .] 

eliminate (e-lim'i-nat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. elim- 
inated, ppr.* eliminating. [< L. eliminate <p, pp. 
of eliminare (> It. eliminare = Rp. Pg. eliminar 
= F. Slimmer), turn out of doors, banish, < c, 
out, + limen {Jim in-), a threshold, akin to limes 
{limit-), a boundary: see limit.] If. To go be- 
yond the limit or limits of. 

In thy wreathed cloister thou 
Walkest thine own gray friar too ; 

Strict, and lock’d up, tnou’rt hood all o’er, 

And ne’er eliminat'st thy door. 

Lovelace, The Snail. 

2. To thrust out; remove, throw aside, or dis- 
regard as injurious, superfluous, irrelevant, or 
for any reason undesirable or unnecessary ; ex- 
pel ; get rid of. 

This detains secretions which nature finds it necessary 
to elim inate. M ed. Repos. 

Now here the obvious method occurs of Bifting the 
masses, bo as to eliminate the worst elements and retain 
the best. Prof. Blackie. 

Scientific truths, of whatever order, are reached by elim- 
inating perturbing or conflicting factors, and recognizing 
only fundamental factors. 

H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 104. 

3. In math., to remove (a quantity) from a sys- 
tem of equations by the reduction of the number 
of equations. Thus, if we have two equations express- 
ing respectively the rates at which an orange growing on a 
tree increases in bulk and in weight, we can combine them 
so as to eliminate the time, and so obtain an equation ex- 
pressing the relation between the bulk and the weight. — 
To eliminate the pergonal equation. See equation. 
[The use of eliminate as a synonym of elicit, deduce, sepa- 
rate, etc., practised by some writers, is without justifica- 
tion. 

Newton, . . . having eliminated the great law of the 
natural creation. J. D. Morell. 

To eliminate the real effect of art from the effects of the 
abuse. Buskin.] 

elimination (e-lim-i-nfi/shon), n. [= F. Slimi- 
nation = Sp. elimination =‘*Pg. eliminagtto = It. 
eliminajHone , < L. as if *climinatio{n-), < elimi- 
nare, thrust out of doors: see eliminate .] 1. A 
thrusting out ; the act of removing, throwing 
aside, or disregarding ; expulsion; riddance. 

The preparatory step of the discussion was, therefore, 
an elimination of those loss precise and appropriate sig- 
nifications which, as they would at best only afford a re- 
mote genus and difference, were wholly incompetent for 
the purpose of a definition. Sir W. Hamilton. 

By means of researches on different coloured light it Is 
now ascertained that those rays which cause the liveliest 
elimination of oxygen belong to the less refrangible half 
of the spectrum. Lommel, Light (trans.), p. 190. 

2. In law , the act of banishing or turning out 
of doors; ejection. — 3. In math., the process 
of reducing a number of equations containing 
certain quantities to a smaller number, in 
which one or more of the quantities shall not 
be found.— Dialytlo elimination. See dialytic.— 
Euler’B method m elimination, a method of eliminat- 
ing an unknown quantity between two equations of the 
with find nth degrees respectively, which consists in mul- 
tiplying the first by an indeterminate expression of the 
(n — l)tli degree and the second by an indeterminate ex- 
pression of the {m — l)th degree, and equating separately 
the w + n terms so obtained. The determinant express- 
ing their compatibility Is the eliminant required. 


elision 

eliminative (3-Hm'i-na-tiv), a. [< eliminate + 
ive.] Pertaining to or effecting elimination; 
specifically, excretory. 

Eliminative or excretory tissues represented by cells m 
the kidneys, skin, etc. 

II. N. Martin, Human Body (8d ed.), p. rso. 

e liminat or (e-lim'i-na-tor). n. [< eliminate + 
-or.] One who or that’wnicli eliminates, n>. 
moves, or throws aside. 

The lungs play a doublo part, being not merely elim, 
nators of waste or excretion ai'y products, but import* rs 
into the economy of a substance which is not exactly 
either food or drink, but something as important ub either 
--to wit, oxygen. Huxley and Youmans , Physiol., § *«j. 

eliminatory (f-lim'i-na-to-ri), a. [< eliminate 
+ - ory .] Eliminative.* 

Chronic irritation set up in the eliminatory organs by 
ately oxidized nitrogenous nmt 
Med. Mews, 111. 25*4 


the excretion of incomplel 
ter. 

elinguatet (e-ling'gwat), v. t. [< L. elinguatus , 
pp. of elinguare, deprive of the tongue, < v, 
out, + lingua = E. tongue.] To cut out the 
tongue of. « 

The damnbd Doomes-nian hath Him judg’d to death, 
The Diu’ll that Diu’U elinguate for his doome. 

Davies, Holy Iloode, p. 14 . 

ellnguationt ( e-ling-gwa ' shon ) , n. [< LL. din- 
guatio{n-), < L. elinguare , deprive of the tongue : 
see elinguate.] In old Eng . taw, the punishment 
of cutting out the tongue. 

elinguidf (e-ling'gwid), a. [With irreg. term. 
-id, < L. clinguis, without a tongue, speechless, 
< c, out, 4* lingua = E. tongue.] Tongue-tied ; 
not having the power of speech. Coles. 

Eliomys (e-IT 6-mis), n. [NL. (Wagner, 1843), < 
Gr. eAetdg or kXeidq, a kind of dormouse, My ox us 
glis , + gvg, mouse. J A genus of dormice, of ilie 
family Myoxidw, with distichous tufted tail and 
simple stomach. There are several species, 
the best-known of which, E. nitela, is the lerot, 
about 6 inches long. 

eliquament (e-lik'wa-ment), n. [< LL. as if 
*ciiquamcntum, < eliquare, clarify, strain: see 
eliquate.] A liquid expressed from fat, or from 
fat fish. 

eliquate (el'i-kwat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. eliquat- 
ed, ppr. cliquating. [< L. eliquatus , pp. of dt- 
quare, cause to flow, pour forth, clarify, strain, 
( L. c, out, + liquate, melt, liquefy: see liquate.) 
To separate, as one metal from another. Reo 
liquate. 

eliquation (el-i-kwa'shon), n. [< LL. clique- 
tio{n -), a liquefying, < eliquare , cause to now 
freely, pour forth, clarify, strain: &oe eliquate.] 
Reo liquation. 

Elis (e'lis), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 1804).] A ge- 
nus of fossorial bymenopterous insects, of the 
family ScoHidiV. The eyes are subreniform in both 
sexes, and the front wings have two recurrent norvum. 



Blit guadnnotata, natural size. 

They are large wasps of scoliid habits, of which 9 North 
American and 0 European species are known. E. qua 
drinotata and E. plumipes inhabit the southern XTtnted 
States, where they have been found on cotton-plants, 
elision (e-lizh'on), n. [= F. Slision = Rp. elision 
as Pg. elts&o = lt. elisione , elision, < L. elisio{nJ, 
a striking or pressing out, in gram. (LL.) 
suppression of a vowel (tr. Gr. kutiinpts: roc 
ectimpsis), < elidere, pp. elisus, strike out, press 
out: see elide.] 1. A striking or cutting off: 
specifically, in gram., the cutting off or sup' 

S ression of a vowel or syllable, naturally or l or 
le sake of euphony or meter, especially }lt 
the end of a word wnen the next word begins 
with a vowel; more generally, the suppres- 

' “ ’ * ' writ- 


elision of wi. 

The Italian is so full of Vowels, that it must eucr j * 3 
cumbred with Elisions. Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetne. 



He h&a made use of several Elisions that are not cus- 
tomary among other English Poets. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 286. 
Nor praise I less that circumcision 


By modem poets call'd elision , 

With which, in proper station plac'd, 

Thy polish’d lines are firmly brac'd. 

Swift, The Dean’s Answer to Sheridan. 

2f. Division; separation. 

The cause given of sound, that it would be an elision of 
the air, whereby, if they moan anything, they mean a cut- 
ting or dividing, or else an attenuating of the air, is but a 
term of ignorance. Bacon, Nat. Hist., f 124. 

elisor (e-H'zor), n. [< OF. eliseor , esliseor, eli- 
nour , e(iseur,'m od. F. Miseur, a chooser, < elire, 
mod. F. Mire, < L. eligcre, choose : see elite, v., 
elect.] In law, a sheriffs substitute in perform- 
ing the duty of returning a jury, provided in 
some jurisdictions when tne sheriff is interest- 
ed in a suit. 

These Elisors [of Preston] (called inhabitants only in the 
charter) are by a bye-law of 1742 required to be capital 
hurgeBaes, and in-guild burgessos. 

Municip. Corp. Heport, 1835, p. 1688. 

elitet, v. t . [ME. eliten (pp. elit), < OF. elit , eslit 
(F. elit), pp. of elire, eslire (F. Hire), choose, < 
L. eligere, clioose, elect: see elect. Ct.tilite.] To 
choose; elect. 

One Oreusa, . . . 

That Eneas afterward elit to wed. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1490. 
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He that has once the flower of the sun, 

The perfect ruby, which we call elixir, . 
Can confer honour, love, reepect, long life ; 
Give safety, valour, yea, and vict< 

To whom ne will B . * 


A mare yhoned sadde, ybulked greet, 

Y formed nolmlly most been elite; 

And though she be not swyfte, a strong one gete. 

Palladius , Husbondrio (E. E. T. H.), p. 136. 

elitet, n. [Sc. also elyte (obs.); < ME. elite, < 
OF. elit, eslit, elected, pp. of elire , eslire, elect : 
sec elite, v., and elect, v. and n.] One chosen; 
a person elected. 

The pape wild not consent, he quassed ther elite. 

Robert of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft’s Chron. (cd. Hearne), 

[p. 20$). 

61ite (a-let'), n. [F., < OF. eslite, < elire, eslire , 
F. Hire, choose, pp. elit, eslit, Hit, choice: see 
elite , and elect, v. and n.] A choice or select 
body; the best part: as, the elite of society. 

elixt (e-liks'), r. t. [< LL. elixare, boil thor- 
oughly, seethe, < L. elixus , thoroughly boiled, 
seethed, < c, out, + lixare (rare), boil, < lix, 
asheB, lye.] To extract. 

With a straine of fresh invention, 

She might presao out the raritie of Art; 

The pur'at dixed juyee of rich conceipt. 

Mar stan, Antonio and Mellida, Prol. 

elixatet (e-lik'sat), v. t. [< LL. elixatus , pp. of 
elixare, boil thoroughly: see clix.] To boil; 
seethe ; extract by boiling. Michardson. 

elixationt (el-ik-sa'shon), n. [== F. Hixation = 
Sp. elijacion ?= Pg. elixagfio, < LL. as if *elixa- 
tio(n-), < elixare, pp. elixatus, boil thoroughly: 
see elixate.] The cooking, especially of meat, 
by boiling; extraction by boiling; also, con- 
coction in the stomach ; digestion. 

Elixation is the seething of meat in the stomach, by the 
said nuturall heat, as meat is boiled in a pot; to which 
corruption or putrefaction is opposite. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 20. 

The flesh which was included five weekB ago was this 
day found very good. I do not doubt but that perfect 
elixation was able to contribute something to its preser- 
vation, because tho sundry principles of which flesh con- 
sistetli had, whilst the heat continued, exerted their 
strength upon one another far better than if, the flesh be- 
ing less boiled, by reason of the great avolation of parts, 
bad been removed from the fire, as happens in ordinary 
ructions. 

Hoyle, Second Contin. of Experiments, Art. xix., Exp. 3. 

elixir (e-lik's6r), n. [Formerly also elixar; < 
ME. elixir = D. clixer = Sw. Dan. G. elixir , < 
OF. elixir, F. Mixir = Pg. elexir = It. elisire , < 
Hp. elixir, elixir, < Ar. el iksir, the philosopher’s 
stone: el, al , the; iksir, philosopher’s stone, 
hy some derived from kasara , break, break the 
edge, destroy, but prob. (like some other Ar. 
terms of alchemy: see alchemy , alembic, lim- 
beck) of Gr. origin: < Gr. ^yp6g, also fc/wk, dry, 
perhaps akin to x e P ff 6l'y X £ ppfy> dry: see Chersus, 
Chersonese .] 1. In alchemy, a soluble solid sub- 
stance which was believed to have the property 
<>f transmuting baser metals into silver or gold 
and of prolonging life. The great elixir, also called 
J«>c philosopher' 8 stone , or the red tincture, when shaken 
n very small quantity into melted silver, lead, or other 
jane metal, was said to transmute it into gold. In minute 
««>8es it was supposed to prolong life and restore youth, 

/ 1' # j. wa8 “* en Ca ll®d the elixir vital. The lesser elixir , stone 
second class, or white tincture, was regarded as hav- 
ing these qualities in lesser degree; thus it transmuted 
naser metals into silver. The word is now often used 
figuratively. 

A ! nay ! lat be ; the philosophres stoon, 

Elixir clept, we sechen faste echoon. 

Chaucer; Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 310. 


victory. 

. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 

What enables me to perform this great work is the use 
of my obsequium Catholioum, or the grand elixir , to sup- 
port the spirits of human nature. Guardian, No. 11. 

Tho air we breathed was an elixir of immortality. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 89. 

2. In med ., formerly, a tincture with more than 
one base ; in modern pharmacy, an aromatic, 
sweetened, spirituous preparation containing 
small quantities of active medicinal substances. 
The first object sought In the modern elixir is an agree- 
able taste, and usually this is attained only by such sacri- 
fices as to render the effect of the medicine almost nil. 
U. 8. Disftensatory, p. 637. 

3. The inmost principle ; absolute embodiment 
or exemplification. [Hare or obsolete.] 

She is not such a kind of evil as hath any good or use 
in it, which many evils huve, but a distlll’d quintessence, 
a pure elixar of mischief. 

Milton, Church-Government, ii., Con. 

A serenity and complacency . . . infinitely beyond the 
greatest bodily pleasures, the highest quintessence and 
elixir of worldly delights. South, Works, I. it. 

Elixir of vitriol, aromatic sulphuric acid ; a mixture of 
sulphuric acid, cinnamon, ginger, and alcohol.— Elixir 
proprletatls, a decoction of aloes, saffron, and myrrh in 
vinegar. Commonly abbreviated elixir pro. 

Paracelsus declared them an elixir made of aloes, saf- 
fron, and myrrh would prove a vivifying and preserving 
balsam, able to continue health and long life to its utmost 
limits ; and hence he calls it by the lofty title of elixir of 
propriety to man ; but concealed tho preparation, In which 
Helmont asserts the alcaliest is required. 

P. Shaw, Chemistry, Process 81. 

Elixir vitffi. Hoe above, l.— Elixir vit» of Mathiolua, 

a compound of alcohol and upward of twenty aromatic 
and stimulating substances, at one time administered in 
epilepsy. 

elixir (e-lik's6r), v. t. [< elixir , n.] To give 
the character of au elixir to. [Raro.] 

Youraelf you have a good physician shown, 

To his much grieved friends, and to your own, 

In giving this elixir'd medicine, 

For greatest grief a sovereign anodyne. 

Lovelace, To Capt Dudley Lovelace. 

elixiviatet (e-lik-siv'i-at), v. t. [< L. e, out, + 
E. lixiviate .] To lixiviate or refine thoroughly. 
Boyle . 

elixiviationt (e-lik-Hiv-i-a'shon), n. [< elixivi- 
ate + -ion.] A complete or thorough process 
of lixiviation. 

And by examining these substances by fit and proper 
wavB, as also tho cap. mort. by calcination, elixi datum, 
and (If it will bear such a fire) vitrification. 

Boyle, Works, IV. 800. 

Elizabethan (e-liz-a-beth'an), a. Of or per- 
taining to Elizabeth (daughter of Henry VlII. 
and Anne Boleyn), Queen of England from 1558 
to 16011, or to her times. 

A new crop of geniuses like those of the Elizabethan ago 
may bo born in this age, and, with happy heart and a bias 
for theism, bring asceticism, duty, and magnanimity into 
vogue again. Emerson , in N. A. Rev., CXXVI. 417. 

Elizabethan architecture, a name given to the mixed 
or debased architecture of the times of Elizabeth and 
James I., when the worst forms of the Pointed and de- 
generate Italian styles were combined, producing a sin- 


ell 

apeti, window-heads, etc. The Elizabethan stylo is the 
last stage of the Tudor or Perpendicular, and, from its 
correspondence in period with the Renaissance of the 
continent, has sometimes been called the English Renais- 
sance. The epithet Jacobean has been given to the latest 
variety of the Elizabethan, differing from tho Elizabethan 

K er in showing a greater proportion of corrupt Italian 
a. 

The house was an admirable specimen of complete 
Elizabethan, a multitudinous cluster of gables and porches, 
oriels and turrets, screens of ivy and pinnacles of slate. 

//. James , Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 47. 

Elizabethan literature, the literuture produced during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, which was oue of the most 
prolific and well-marked periods of English literary ac- 
tivity. It was very remarkable for the variety, vigor, and 
permanent value of much of its proBe and verse, and 
especially for the great number and productiveness of its 
dramatic writers. The two most eminent names in this 
literature are those of Francis Bacon, one of the greatest 
of philosophers, and William Hhakspcre, the greatest of 
all dramatists. — Elizab e than type. Same as church 
text (which see, under church, a.). 

elk 1 (elk), n. [< ME. *elk (not found), irreg. 
< AS. elch (occurring once in a glossary of the 
8th century, glossing L. tragelaphus) for *elh, 
with the reg. breaking *eolh (cf. cola, glossing 
L. damma, deer, in the same glossary), = MD. 
elgh = OIIG. elaho, eliho, elho , MHO. elhe, elch, 
G*. elch, < Icel. elgr = Sw. elg = Norw. elq = Dan. 
els-dyr (for *elgs-dyr) = L. dices = Gr. ahui ( the 
L. and Gr. perhaps of Teut. origin), elk. D. 
eland, an elk (also, in South Africa, an eland), 
G. elend, elen, usually elen-thier ( thier = E. deer, 
a beast), elk, are of other origin : see eland. 1 
1. Properly, tho largest existing European and 




Elk (.//rr» ntalehts). 


Elizabethan Architecture,— Hargrave Hall, England. 


gular heterogeneousness in detail, with, however, much 
picturesqueness in general effect. Its chief characteristics 
are : windows large, either in the plane of the wall or deeply 
embayed, long galleries, tall and highly decorated chim- 
neys, and a profuse use of ornamental strapwork in par- 


Asiatic species of tlio deer family, or CervidcB, 
A Ices malchis (formerly called ('errus alces). it 
stands when full-grown about 7 feet high at the withers, 
and bears enormous palmate antlers weighing sometimes 
60 or 60 pounds. Its nearest living relative is the Ameri- 
can moose. 

2. In America, the wapiti, Cervus canadensis , a 
very different animal from the elk proper, rep- 
resenting the red deer or stag of Europe, C. 
elaphus . Soe wapiti and Alces . — 3. In Asia, 
among the Anglo-Indians, some large rusine or 
rueervine deer or stag, as the sambur, Cervus 
aristotelis. These, like the wapiti of America, are re- 
lated more or less nearly to the red deer or stag, and are 
quite unlike tho true elk aud the moose. 

4, Same as eland, l.— Elk bark. See bark'*.— Irish 

elk, the Cervus or Megaceros hibe mints, a very large ex- 
tinct elk, with enormous palmate antlers, the remains of 
which occur in the peat- bogs of Ireland. 

elk 2 (elk), n. [E. dial., formerly also elke, ilke; 
ME. not found ; perhaps a corruption of AS. 
elfetu , ylfete (for *y1fctu), earlier (Kentish) aelr 
bitu = OIIG. alpiz, elbiz, MHG. elbez, a swan.] 
The wild swan, or hooper, Vygnus ferns. Mon- 
tagu. [Local, Eng.] 

In water black as Styx, swims the wild swan, the ilke. 
Of Hollamders so termed. Drayton, Polyolliion, xxv. 

elk 3 (elk), n. [Origin uncertain; It. dee, dial. 
(Sardinian) dig hr = Pr. euze = F. yensc, < L. 
ilex ( ilk -), the holm-oak: see Ilex.} A kind 
of yew of which bows are made. Ualliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Elkesaite, «. See Eleesaitc. 

6 lluiut (olk'nut), n. The Pyrtdaria oleifera , 
a santalaceous shrub of tho southern United 
States. Also called oilnnt. 

elk-tree (elk'tre), n. The sonrwood or sorrel- 
tree of the United States, Oxydendrum arbo- 
reum. 

elkwood (elk'wfid), n. The umbrella-tree, Mag- 
nolia Umbrella, of the southern United States, 
a small tree with soft, light, close-grained 
wood. 

ell 1 (el)i n . [< ME. elle , cine , < AS. eln, an ell 
(18, 204 , 24, etc., inches), = D. el, elle as OHG« 


ell 

elina, dm , MHG. eline , elne, ellen, G. elle = Icel. 
aim = Rw. aln = Dan. alen = Goth, afoina (for 
*alina1), an ell, whence It. anna, F. aune, an 
ell; orig. the forearm (as in AS. eln-boga , E. 
elbow), ss L. ttfria, the forearm, the elbow, an ell, 
= Gr. ioAivij, the forearm : see elbow, ulna .] A 
long measure, chiefly used for cloth. The English 
ell, not yet obsolete, is a yard and a quarter, or 45 inches. 
This unit seems to have been imported from France un- 
der the Tudors ; and a statute of 1409 recognizes no dif- 
ference between the ell (aune) and the yard (verge). The 
Scotch ell was 37 Scotch inches, or 87.0958 English inches. 
The so-called Flemish ell differed in different places, but 
averaged 27.4 English inclieB. Other well -ascertained ells 
were the following : ell of Austria, 80.676 English inches ; 
of Bavaria, 32.702 inches; of Bremen, 22.773 inches; of 
Cassel, 22.424 inches; of France, 47.245 inches; of Poland, 
22.650 inches ; of Prussia, 26.259 inches; of Saxony, 22.257 
inches; of Sweden, 23.378 inches. The ell of Holland 
is now the meter. See cubit , pik, endazeh, kut, braccw, 
khaleb . 

He was, I must tell you, but seven foot high, 

And, may be, an ell in the waste. 

Jtobin Hood and Little John (Child's Ballads, V. 221). 

O. here's a wit of cheverel that stretches from an inch 
narrow to an ell broad ! Shak., K. and J., ii. 4. 

She | the world] boasts a kernel, and bestows a shell ; 

Performs an inch of her fair promis'd ell. 

Quarles, Emblems, i. 7. 

ell 2 , el 2 (el), n. [< ME. V/, < AS. el, < L. el, the 
name of tho letter L, < e, the usual assistant 
vowel, 4- -/; a L. formation, the Gr. name be- 
ing >d/q'M<z.] 1. The name of tho letter L, l. 

It is rarely so written, the symbol being used 
instead. — 2. An addition to or wing of a house 
which gives it. the shapo of the capital letter L. 
— 3. A pipe-connection changing the direction 
at right, jingles. 

ellacnick (el'a-chik), n. [Nesqually Ind. el-la - 
chick. J A tortoise of the family Clemmyida', 
Chef opus marmoratus. it is usually about 7 or 8 
Inches long, and is the most important economic tortoise 
of the Pacific coast of the Dnited States; it lives in rivers 
and ponds, and lays its eggs in June. It is always on sale 
in tho San Francisco market, and is highly esteemed for 
food, although inferior to the sea-turtle. 

ellagic (o-laj'ik), a. [< * cllag , an arbitrary 
transposition of F. galle , gall, + -ie.] Pertaining 
to or derived from gallnuts. - Ellagic acid, i’i 4 H 8 
Oo, an aeid which may T>e prepared from gallic acid, but 
is proem ed in largest quantities from the Oriental bo- 
xcars. Pure ellagic acid is a light, pale-yellow, tasteless 
powder, shown by the microscope to consist of transparent 
prisms. With the bases it forms salts. Also called be- 
zoardie acid. 

ell-bone (el'bon), n. [< dll (taken in its orig. 
sense, AS. eln = L. ulna) 4* bone L Cf. elbow. J 
The hone of tho forearm ; the ulna, 
elleboret, n. An obsolete variant of hellebore. 
( hau car. 

elleborin (el'e-bo-rin), n. [< L. elleborus, hello - 
boms , 4- -in : see hellebore .] A resin of an ex- 
tremely acrid taste, found in the II elleborus hie - 
malts, or winter hellebore, 
elleck (el'ek), //. [E. dial. ; origin unknown. 

Cf. Elleck, El lick, Elide, etc., colloquial abbre- 
viations of Alexander.] A local English name 
of the red gurnard, Trig la cueulus. 

©Her 1 (el'er), n. A dialectal form of elder 2 . 
©ller 2 (el 'dr), n. A dialectal form of alder 1 . 
Ellerian (c-le'ri-an), n. A member of a sod 
of German Millenariaus of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, founded by Elias Eller (died 1750). The 
Ellerians expected the Messiah to be born again of the 
wite of their leader, whose professed revelations they ac- 
cepted iis of equal authority with the Bible. From llons- 
dorf, the place of their settlement, they are also called 
Homdorjiantt. 

©llern, (I* A dialectal form of aldern. 

©llest, adv. A Middle English form of else . 
ellipochoanoid (oFi-po-ko'a-noid), a. and w. 
[See Ellipochoanoida.] I. a. Having incom- 
plete septal funnels ; specifically, of or pertain- 
ing to tne Ellipochoanoida. Also ellipochoanoi- 
dal. 

II. «. A member of the Ellipochoanoida. 
Ellipochoanoida (eFi-po-ko-a-noi'dii), n. jil. 
[NL., < Gr. t'MfTTtyf, omitting, falling short (< XK- 
Atiiuiv, omit, fall short : see ellipse), 4* x°& vt h a 
funnel, 4- -ida.] A group of nautiloid ceph- 
alopods whoso septal funnels are short, the 
siphon being completed by means of a more or 
less porous intervening connective wall : con- 
trasted with Holoehoanoida. A. Hyatt, Proc. 
Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist.., XXII. 260. 
ellipochoanoidal (eFi-po-ko-a-noi'dal), a. 
8ame as ellipochoanoid. 

©llips© (e-lips'), n. [= D. Rw. ellips = G. Dan. 
ellipse = F. ellipse = Sp. dipso = Pg. ellipse = 
It. ellisse, elisse, ellipse, < L. ellipsis , a want, 
defect, an ellipse, < Gr. iAAeipg, a leaving out, 
ellipsis in grammar, a falling short, the conic 
section ellipse (see def.), < e/Aeiiretv, leave in, 
leave behind, omit, intr. fall short, < b, in, 4* 
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Xeixeiv, leave. Cf. ellipsis.'] In geom., a plane 
curve such that the sums of the distances of 
each point in its periphery from two fixed points, 
the foci, are equal. It is a conic section (see conic) 
formed by the intersection of a cone by a plane which cuts 
obliquely the axis and the opposite sides of the cone. Tho 
ellipse 1 b a conic which does not extend to infinity, and 
whose intersections with the line at infinity are imaginary. 
Every ellipse has a center, 
which is u point such that it 
bisects every chord passing 
through it. Such chords are 
called diameters qf the el- 
lipse. A pair of conjugate 
diameters bisect, each of 
them, all chords parallel to 
the other. The longest di- 
ameter is called the trans- 
verse axis, also the la- 
tus transversum ; it passes 
through the foci. The 
shortest diameter iB called 
the conjugate axis. The ex- 
tremities of the transverse axis are called the vertices. (See 
conic. , eccentricity , angle.) An ellipse may also bo regard- 
ed as a liattened circle— -that is, as a circle all the chords 
of which parallel to a given chord have been shortened in 
a fixed ratio by cutting otf equal lengths from the two ex- 
tremities. The two lines from the foci to any point of an 
ellipse make equal angles with the tangent at that point. 
To con struct an ellipse, assume any line whatever, A B, to be 
what is called the latus rectum. At its extremity erect the 
perpendicular AI) of any length, called the latus transver- 
sum (transverse axis). Connect BD, and complete the reet- 
angle DABK. From 
C, any point L, on the 

line AD, erect the per- 
pendicular LZ, cutting 
BK in Z and BD in 11. 
Draw a lino 11(1, com- 
pleting the rectan- 
gle ALIIG. There are 
now two points, E and 
E',on the line HZ, such 
that the square on LK 
or I.E' is equal to the 
rectangle A MIG. Tho 
lociiRof all such points, 
found by taking L at 
different places on tlieline AD, forms an ellipse. (The name 
ellipse in its Greek form was given to the curve, which had 
been previously culled the section of the acute-angled corns, 
by Apollonius of Perga, called by the Greeks “the great 
geometer.” The participle cAAetirwi', “falling short," had 
long been technically applied to a rectangle one of whose 
sales coincides with a part of a given line (see Euclid, VI. 
27). So TrapafidMtti' and vntpfidMeiv (Euclid, VI. 28, 29) 
were Huid of a rectangle whoso side extends just ub far and 
overlaps respectively the extremity of a given line. Apol- 
lonius first defined the conic sections by plane construc- 
tions, using ilie latus rectum and latus transversum (trans- 
verse axis), as above. The ellipse was so called by him 
because, since the point L lies between A and I), flic rect- 
angle ALHG “falls short" of the latus rectum AH. In 
the case of the hyperbola L lies either to the left of A or 
to the right of D, and the rectangle ALHG “overlaps" tho 
latus rectum. In the case of the parabola there is no la- 
tus transversum, but the line BK extends to infinity, and 
the rectangle equal to the squave of the ordinate lias the 
latus rectum for one side.] — Cubical ellipse. See cubi- 
cal. — Focal ellipse. Hee focal . — Infinite ellipse. Same 
as elliptois.— Logarithmic ellipse, the section of an el- 
liptic cylinder by u paraboloid. liooth, 1852. 

ellipsis (e-lip'sis), ??.; pi. ellipses (-soz). [= D. 
Rw. ellips = G. Dan. ellipse = F. ellipse = 8p. 
dipsis = Pg. ellipse = It. ellisse, elisse, < L. ellip- 
sis, < Gr. eXAttifuc, omission, ellipsis: see ellipse. ] 
1. In gram., omission ; si figure of syntax by 
which a part of a sentence or pliraso is used 
for the whole, by the omission of one or more 
words, leaving the full form to ho understood 
or completed by the reader or hearer: as, “the 
heroic virtues I admire,” for “the heroic vir- 
tues which I admire”; “pry thee, peace,” for 
“/ pray thee, hold thy peace.” — 2. In print- 
ing, a mark or marks, as — , * * *, . . . , de- 
noting tho omission or suppression of letters 
(as in k — g for king) or of words. — 3f. In geom., 
an ellipse. 

When a right cone is cut quite through by an inclining 
plane, the figure produced by the section agrees well with 
the received notion of an ellipsis, in which the diameters 
are of ail unequal length. Boyle , Works, IV. 464. 

ellipsograph (e-lip'sq-gr&f), n . [Prop, ellipto - 
graph; < Gr. IXAtnjug (*la?xltct-), ellipse (see el- 
lipse), 4- ypd<f>nv, write.] An instrument for de- 
scribing ellipses ; a trammel. Also elliptograph . 
ellipsoid (e-lip'soid), n. [< Gr. iAAettfug, ellipse, 
4- fMof, form. ] In geom., a solid figure all plane 
sections of which are ellipses or circles.— Axes 
of an ellipsoid. See axis' . Central ellipsoid, an el- 
lipsoid having its center at the center of mass of a body, 
its axes coincident with the principal axes and propor- 
tional to the radii of gyration about them.— Ellipsoid Of 
expansion. See strain-ellipsoid , t>elow.— Ellipsoid Of 
gyration, an ellipsoid such that the perpendicular from 
its center to any tanged plane is equal to the radius of 
gyration of a given body about that axis.— Ellipsoid Of 
inertia. Same as ellipsoid of gyration.— Ellipsoid Of 
revolution, the surface generated by the rotation of an 
ellipse about one of itR axos. When the rotation is about 
the major axis, the ellipsoid is prolate ; when about the 
minor, the ellipsoid is oblate .- Equimomental ellip- 
soid, an ellipsoid whose moments of inertia about all axes 
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are the same as those of a given body.— Momental el- 
lipsoid, or inverse ellipsoid of Inertia, a surface ni 
which every radius vector is inversely proportional to tin* 
radius of gyration of the body about that radius vectoi 
as an axis. This is sometimes called Poinset t ellipsoid , 
though invented by Cauchy.— Reciprocal ellipsoid of 
expansion, the surface of which each radius vector is in 
versely proportional to the square root of the linear ex 
pension in the same direction.— Strain-ellipsoid, or el- 
lipsoid Of expansion, the ellipsoid into which any strain 
transforms any infinitesimal sphere in a body. 

ellipsoidal (el-ip-soi'dal), a. Of tho form of an 
ellipsoid. 

©Uiptic, elliptical (e-lip'tik, -ti-kal), a. [= F. 
elliptique = Bp. eliptico = Pg. elhptico = It. cl- 
littico , elittico (cf. D. G. elliptisch = Dan. Rw. 
cllipti8k), < ML. ellipticus, < Gr. iXAeinTiufy, in 
grammar, elliptical, defective, < iXAet^tg \*u- 
AetTTT-), ellipsis, ellipse: see ellipse , ellipsis.] 1. 
Pertaining to an ellipse ; having the form of an 
ellipse. lElliptical is the more common form 
except in technical usos, and is frequent in 
them.] 

In hofBes, oxen, goats, sheep, the pupil of the eye is el 
liptical, the transverse axis being horizontal. 

Paley , Mat. Thool., xii 

2. Pertaining to or marked by ellipsis; defec- 
tive ; having a part left but. 

In all matters they l early writers I affected curt phrases: 


and it lias been observed that even the colloquial style wum 
barbarously elliptical. 1. IX Israeli, Amen, of Lit., 11. 352. 

His [Thucydides’s] mode of reasoning is Bingularly ellip- 
tical; in reality most consecutive, yet in appearance ni- 
ton incoherent. Macaulay, Athenian Orators. 

Production ami productive arc, of courHe, elliptical ox 
pressions, involving tho idea of a something produced- 
but tills something, in common apprehension, 1 conceive 
to l*o, not utility, but wealth. ./. S. Mdl 

3. In entom., elongate-ovato; more than twice 
as long as broad, parallel -sided in the middle, 
and rounded at both ends, but in general more 
broadly so at the base: applied especially to 
the abdomen, as in many Hymenoptera. — 4. 
In math., having a pair of characteristic ele- 
ments imaginary: as, an elliptic involution.— 
Elliptical gearing. See gearing . — Elliptic arc, a part 
of an ellipse.— Elliptic chuck. Same as oval chuck (which 
see, under e/mcif4).— Elliptic compasses, an instrument 
for describing an ellipse ny continued motion. - Elliptic 
conoid, an ell ipaoid.— Elliptic coordinates. See co- 
ordinate.— Elliptic epicycloid. Sec epicycloid Ellip- 
tic function, a doubly periodic function analogous to n 
trigonometrical function, and the inverse of an elliptic 
integral. — Elliptic integral, an integral expressing the 
length of the arc of an ellipse.— Elliptic Involution, one 
which has no real double points.- Elliptic motion, mo- 
tion on an ellipse so that equal areas are described about 
one of the foci in equal timeB.— Elliptic point on a sur 
face, a synclastic point; a point having the indicatrix an el- 
lipse; a point where the principal tangents are imaginary. 
— Elliptic polarization, in optics. See polarization. 
Elliptic Singularity, an ordinary or inessential singu- 
larity of a function. See singularity . — Elliptic space. 

S :) The space inclosed by an ellipse, (b) See space. — El- 
ptic spindle, a surface generated by the revolution of 
an elliptic are about its chord. 

elliptically (e-lip'ti-kal-i), adv. 1. According 
to the form of an ellipse. 

Reflection from the surfaces of metals, and of very high 
refractive substances such as diamond, generally gives at 
all incidences elliptically polarised light. 

Tail, Light, § 2*7. 

2. In the manner of or by an ellipsis; with 
something left out. 

©Uipticity (el-ip-tis'i-ti), n. [< elliptic + - ity .] 
The quality of being elliptic; the dogree of 
divergence of an ellipse from the circle ; spe- 
cifically, in reference to the figure of the earth, 
tho difference between tho equatorial and polar 
semi-diameters divided by the equatorial: as, 
the dlipticity of the earth is it may also 

Without appreciable error be taken as twice the difference 
divided by tho sum of tho two axes. 

In 1740Maclaurin . . . gave the equation connecting the 
ellipticUy with the proportion of the centrifugal force at 
the equator to gravity. Encyc. Brit., Vll. 60<). 

elliptograph (o-lip'to-gr&f), n. Same as dlip- 
sograjm. 

©lliptoid (e-lip'toid), a. and n. [< cllipt4c 4 
-oid.] I. a. Somewhat like an ellipse. 

H. n. Same as elliptois . 
elliptois (o -lip 'to -is), n . [Irreg. < Gr. el hi- 
7 ttik6c , elliptic: seo elliptic .] A curve define*! 
by the equation ay m + « = bx m ( a — x n ), where m 
and n are both greater than 1. Also called in- 
finite ellipse. — Cubic elliptois. Sec cubic. 
ellmother (el'muTH"er), n. A dialectal form of 
eldmother. Brockett. [Prov. Eng.] 

©lloopa (e-lfi'pk), n. Same as illupi. See Bassw. 
Ellopia (e-16'pi-k), n. [NL. (Treitschke, 1825b 
< Gr. I'AAoij), £aot/;, a fish : see Elops.] In entom . ■ 
(a) A genus of geometrid moths, having a slen- 
der body, short, slender, obliquely ascending 
palpi whose third joint is conical and minute, 
and entire delicate wings, of on© color and not 
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*b©nt on the exterior border. There are upward 
of 12 species, European, Australian, and Amer- 
ican. (b) A genus of leaf-beetles ( Chrysome - 
Udw), having one species, E. jpedestris , of Tas- 
mania. 

ellwand, elwand (el'wond), n. [< ein 4- wand.’] 

1 . An old mete-yard or measuring-rod, which in 
Kit gland was 45 inches long, and in Scotland 

Scotch or 37.0958 English inches, the stan- 
dard being the Edinburgh ellwand. 

A lively, bustling, arch follow, whose pack and oaken 
ell-wand, studded duly with brass points, denoted him to 
)u> of Autolycus’s profession. Scott, Kenilworth, xix. 

2. [cap.] In Scotland, the astorism otherwise 
known as the Qirdle or Belt of Orion . Also 
called Our Lady's Ellwand . 

ellyardt, [ME. elngcrd , < clue, ell, 4- serd, 
etc., yard.] A yard an ell long; a measuring- 
yard ; an ellwand. 

The hodc of an elntfcrde the large lenkthe hade, 

The grayn al of grene stele and of goldi* hgwen. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Kniyht (E. E. T. K.), 1. 210. 

elm (elm), n. [< ME. elm , < AS. elm = Icel. 
film = Sw. aim = Dan. aim (aim, elm, obs.) = 
1). olm = OHG. elm (-bourn), afterward (simulat- 
ing L. ulmus) MHG. ulm(-boum), G. ulme = L. 
ulm us, elm.] The common name for species of 
Ulmus (which see), mostly largo trees, somo 
common in cultivation for shade and ornament, 
for which the majestic height- and the wide- 
spreading and gracefully curving branches of 
tin* principal kinds admirably adapt them. The 
hard, heavy timber of most of the species is valuable for 
many purposes. Of the European speeies, the common 
English elm is U. campestris , of which the cork-elm (If. 



Mowermy branch and Foliage of English Flm {I'/mus camfestnr), 
with flower and fruit on larger scale. 

saberosa), with thick plates of cork on the branches, is 
ptohahly only a variety. The Scotch elm, oi witch-elm, 
l T . muntnna, is a smaller tree than the English elm. The 
American species are distinguished as the American elm, 
"lute elm. or water-elm, IT. Americana ; the ccdui-clm of 
Texas, f \ crassijotia ; tin', cork-, clift-, hickory-, swamp-, or 
reek-elm, IT.raeemmn ; the red elm, slippery -elm, or moose- 
clm, r. t tnloa, the inner bark of which is mucilugi noils, 
and is tisetl in medicine; and the winged elm, or wuhoo, 
l J alata, with corky-winged branches. In Australia the 
name is given to the Aphananthe 1‘hilippincnsis, a spe- 
cies allied to tho true elm. In the West Indies Cordia 
Giro scant hint and C. yera sea ntho ides, of the order Horn - 
yniaretv, receive the name, as also the rubiaeeous Hante- 
1,1 ntrieom . The wood is the toughest of European 
woods, and is considered to bear the driving of bolts and 
mills better than any other. It. is very durable under 
watei, and j B frequently used for keels of ships, for boat- 
building, find for many structures exposed to wet, or 
"In n great strength is required. Pecan se of its tough- 
ups, it is ust'd for naves of wheels, shells for tnckle- 
U“cks, and common turnery. Witeli-clm is much used 
p coach-makers, and by ship-builders for making jolly- 
uoats iloek-elm is much used ill boat-building, and to 
s "ine extent for bows. 

1 ,u * dm delights in a sound, sweet, and fertile land, 
something more inclin'd to moisture, and where good 
pu'-durc is produced. Evelyn , Sylva, iv. § 0. 

When the broad elm, sole empress of the plain, 
hose circling shadow speaks a century’s reign, 
Wreathes in the clouds her regal diadem — 
a forest waving on a single stem. 

O. W. Holmes, Poetry. 

elmen (el'mon), a. [< elm + -oi.] Of or per- 
*n mug to the elm, or consisting of elm. Also, 
j,, «h properly , , clmin. [Rare.] 

friyimr against, the clmin tree, 

(X!;* 1 drooping head and slackened knee, 
w ith clenched teeth, and close-clasped hands, 

1,1 «Kony of soul he stands ! Scott, Rokeby, ii. 27. 

elmesset, n. Middle English forms of 

Elmida (ol'mi-de), n. pi. [NL. , < Elmis 4- -id<v. ] 
' lainily of clavicorn Colcoptera, taking name 
, ‘V? . t * Ae genus Elmis : now called ParnUUv 
1 ." inch see). 

el «iin,a. See elmen. 
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Elmis (el'mis), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1802).] A 
genus of clavicorn beetles, of the family Par - 
nidas , having only five ventral 
segments and rounded ante- 
rior COXR3. E. condi mentarius is 
so named from being said to be used 
for flavoring food in Peru. Tho ge- 
nus is wide-spread, species occur- 
ring in Europe, Australia, and North 
and South America. 'There arc 21 in 
North America and about twice as 
many in othei countries. 

Elmo’s fire, St. Elmo’s fire 

(el'moz fir, sant el'moz fir). 

i After Saint Elmo, bishop of 
’ormim, a town of ancient r -v 
Italy, who died about 304, and ri r ntt eiabrr < i.mc 
whom sailors in the Meditcr- shows ,,atural s,zc ' ) 
ranoan invoke during a storm.] Same as cor- 
posant. 

elm-tree (elm'tre), n. See elm. 
elm-WOOd (olm'wud), n. The wood of tho elm- 
tree. 

elmy (el'rni), a. [< elm 4- -y 1 .] Abounding with 
elms. 

If thy farm extends 

Near (Jotswold downs, or the delicious groves 
Of Symuioiids, honour'd through the sandy soil 
Of elmy Ross, . . . 

Regard this sort. Dyer, The Fleece, i. 

Tliy Hummer woods 

Are lovely, O my Mother Isle ! the lurch 
Light bending on thy hanks, thy elmy vales, 

Thy venerable oaks ! Southey. 

elnet, «. An obsolete form of elO. 

It must not he measured 1>> the intenqierate elne of it 
solfe. Lord Brooke, Letter to an Honourable Lady (1033), i. 

elocationt (e-16-ka'shpn), n. [< ML. v local io(n -), 
a hiring out, < L. vlocarc, let out, hire out, < c, 
out, 4- locate, place, Jet, liiro out. : see locate. 
In the second sense taken in Iho lit. meaning 
‘put out of place.’] 1. Tho act of hiring out 
or apprenticing. 

There may be some particular cases incident, wherein 
perhaps this | consent in man luge | may without sin or 
Idunie be forborne • as when the fluid, either by general 
permission, or former elocution, shall be outof the parents’ 
disposing Up. Hull, Cases of Conscience, iv. I. 

2. Departure from tho usual state or mood; 
displacement; an ecstasy. 

In all poesy . . . there must be . . . an el neat inn and 
emotion of the mind. Eotherby , Atlieomastix, p. 30. 


elocular (e-lok'u-ljlr), a. [< L. e, out., 4- locu- 
lus, a compartment, a little place, dim. of locus, 
a place: see loculus, locus.] In hot., not par- 
titioned ; having no compartments or loculi, 
elocution (el-o-ku'shon), w. [= F. elocution = 
Sp. clocucion = Pg. ebcu^do = It. rlocuzionc, < 
L. clocutio(n-), a sj leaking out, utterance, esp. 
rhetorical utterance, (‘locution, < doqui, pp. clo- 
cutus , sj leak out, utter, < c, out, 4- l<u/ut, speak. 
Of. eloquence.] 1. The manner of speaking in 
public ; tho art of correct deli very in speaking or 
reading; the art wliidi touches tlie proper use 
of the voice, gesture, etc., in public speaking. 

Elocution , which anciently embraced style and the 
whole art of rhetoric, now signifies manner of delixery, 
whether of our own thoughts or those of others. 

E. Port I r. 


2f. Eloquence in style or delivery; effective 
utterance or expression. 

As 1 have endeavoured to adorn it with noble thoughts, 
so much more to express those thoughts with elocution. 

Uryden. 

(1 raceful to the senate (iodfrey rose, 

And deep the stream of elocution flows 

Brooke, tr. of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, i. 

3. Speech; tho power or act of speaking. 

Whose taste . . . gave elocution to the mute. 

Milton, 1\ L., ix. 748. 

Can you deliver a series of questions without aquieken- 
ing of your elocution? A. Phelps, English Style, p. 208. 
= Syn. 1. Elocution. Delivery. These words are quite 
independent of their derivation. Elocution has narrowed 
its meaning (see quotation from K. Porter, above), and 
lias broadened it to take in gesture. They are now essen- 
tially the same, covering liodily carriage and gesture as 
well as the use of the voice. Elocution sometimes seems 
more manifestly a matter of art than dtlireiy. See ora- 
tory. 

elocutionary ((d-o-ku'shon-a-ri), a. [< elocn 
tion 4- -ary.) Of or pertaining to elocution. 

elocutioner (el-o-ku'shon-er), n. A public 
speaker or declaimer. [Golloq.] 

They [those | heedless young fellows, that think nothing 
o’ the fundamentals o’ their faith, but are aye crying out 
about the clocvtionen and poetryniongers they’ve heard in 
(tlesea. W. Black, In Far Lochabcr. 

elocutionist (el-o-ku'shon-ist), n. [< elocution 
4- -t.v#.] A person versed in the art of elocu- 
tion ; one who teaches or writes upon elocu- 
tion, or who gives public elocutionary readings 
or exercises. 


eloin 

elocutivet (el 'o-ku-tiv), «. [< elocut-ion 4* -we.] 
Pertaining to elocution. 

Preaching in its eloentine part is but the conception of 
man, and differs as the gifts and abilities of men give it 
lustre or depression. Eeltham, Resolves, ii. 48. 

elod (el'od), n. [< el(ectric) 4* od.] Electric 
od; the supposed odic force of electricity. 
Iteichenbach. 

elodian (e-lo'di-an), n. One of the marsli-tor- 
toises, a group of chelonians corresponding to 
the families Chclydidiv and EmydUkv. 

6l0ge (a-16zh'), n. [F. : see clogy.] A pane- 
gyric; a funeral oration ; specifically, one of the 
class of biographical eulogies pronounced upon 
all members of tho French academies after 
their death, of which many volumes have been 
published. 

1 return you, sir, the two eloyen, which 1 have perused 
with pleasure. I borrow that word from your language, 
because we have none in our ow'ii that exactly expresses 
it. Bp. Atterbury , To M. Thiriot, Ep. Corr., I. 179. 

elogia. w. Plural of dogium. 

elogist (el'o-jist), n. [= F. clogistc = Sp. (obs. ) 
It. clogistd ; as clogy 4- -ist.] One who pro- 
nounces a panegyric, especially upon the dead ; 
one who delivers an 61oge. [Rare.] 

[One | made the funeral sermon who lmd been one of her 
professed suitors; and so she did not want a passionate 
cloy inf, as well as an excellent preacher. 

Sir Ii. Wot ton, Reliqilire, p. 300. 

elogium (e-16'ji-um), w.; pi. elogia (-a). [L. : 
see clogy. J Same as elogy. 

But if Jesus of Nazareth had raised an army in defence 
of their liberty, and had destroyed the Romans, . . . then 
they would willingly have gix'en him that title, which was 
set up only in derision as the Eloyium of his (Toss, Jesus 
of Nazareth, King of tlic Jews. 

Stilling fleet , Sermons, T. viii. 

©logy (el'o-ji), v. ; pi. ( logics (-jiz). [= F. (doge 
= Sp. Pg. It. clogio, < L. (dogium, a short max- 
im or saying, an inscription on a tombstone, 
a clause in a will, a judicial abstract, appar. a 
dim. of logus, logos , a word, a saying (< Gr. Ao- 
a w T ord: see logos), with prefix <■-, after elo- 
qut, speak out; cf. cloqmum, eloquence, also 
a declaration.] A funeral oration ; an elogo. 
[Rare, eulogy, a different word, being used in 
its stead.] 

In the centre, or midst, of the pegnie, there w as an aback, 
or square, wherein this c/oyu was written. 

/>. Jonson, King James’s Coronation Entertainment. 

Elohim (oFo-bim), n. jd. [Ileb. ’ Klohim , pi. of 
’ Eloah : hoc! A llah.] One of tho names of God, 
of frequent occurrence in the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament, lhhlieal critics are not agreed as 
to the reason lor the use ot the plural form : some regard 
it ns a covert suggestion of the Trinity , others as a plural 
ot excellence; othei s as an indication of an earlier poly- 
theistic belief, Kt ill others as an embodiment of the He- 
brew' faith that the powers repiesented by the gods ol’ the 
lunthen were all included in one lh\ me Person. 

Elohism (cFd-hizm), n. [< Eloh(im) 4- -ism.] 
Worship of God as Elohim. 

It was the task of the great prophets to eliminate the 
distinetixe icligmu of Jahveli, . . . and to hiiug Israel 
hack t<> the ]»nniitive Elohism of the pntriarehs. 

Edinburgh Her., CXLV. f>02. 

Elohist (el'o-hist), v. [< Eloh(tm) 4- -ist.] A 
litlc given to the sufiposed writer (a unity of 
authorship being assumed) of the Elohistte pas- 
sages of the Pentateuch, in contradistinction to 
,Jch ovist. 

Tlie descriptions of the Elohist are regular, onleilv, 
clear, simple, inartificial, calm, free from the rhetorical 
and poetical. S. J Hind son. 

It no longer seems worth while to write puerile essays 
to show that the Elohist was versed in all the conclusions 
of modern geology. A'. A Her., CNN'S II. 334. 

Elohistic ((‘l-p-liis'tik), a. [< Elohist 4- -»>.] 
A term applied to certain passages in the Pen- 
tateuch, in which God is always spoken of in 
the Hebrew text as Elohim, supposed by some 
to have been written at an earli or period than 
those passages in which he is spoken of as Je- 
hovah. The Elolnstie paragraphs are simpler, more pas- 
toral, and more primitive in their character than the Je- 
linvistic. Hen. i. 27 is Eloliistie, Hon. ii. 21-24 .s Jeho- 
vistic. 

Tlie New Testament authors followed the Elohistic ac- 
count, and speak of him llhilaamj disparagingly. 

Encyc. Brit., 111. 2 fit). 

eloign, eloignatet. etc. See eloin, etc. 

eloin, eloign (e-lom'b r. [Also written (bine, 
ebigne; < OF. eloigner, esloigncr, F. eloigner = 
Pr . csbignar, cslucingnar, < LL. el on gave, re- 
move, keep aloof, prolong, etc. : see clang.] I. 
traus. To separate and remove to a distance. 

From worldly cares himselfe he did esloync. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. iv. 20. 

Eloiyne, sequester, and divorce her, from your bed and 
your board. Chapman , All Fools, iv. 1, 
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HI tell thee now (dear love) what thou shalt do 
To anger destiny, as she doth us : 

How I shall stay, though slio elmgne me thus. 

Donne, Valediction to his Book. 

If the person be conveyed out of the sheriff’s Jurisdic- 
tion, tho sheriff may return that he is eloigned. 

Blackstone , Com., III. viii. 

II ,f intram . To abscond, 
eloinatet, eloignatet (e-loi'nat), v. t. [< eloin , 
eloign, + -ate 2 , after elonga te, q. v.] To remove ; 
eloin. 

Nor is some vulgar Creek so far adulterated, and eloign - 
ated from the true Greek, as Italian is from the Latin. 

Howell , Foreign Travel, p. J49. 

eloinmentt, eloignmentt (e-loin'ment), ». r< 
eloin, eloign, + - ment , after F. Eloignemen t. ] Re- 
moval to a distance ; lienee, distance ; remote- 
ness. 

He discovers an eloignment from vulgar phrases much 
becoming a person of quality. Shenstone. 

elomet, n. Orpiment. 

elongt (e-16ng'), v - [< LL. elongate , remove, 

keep aloof, prolong, protract, < e, out, + lon- 
gue, long: see longl. Cf. eloin.] 1. To elon- 
gate ; lengthen out. 

Ne pulle it not, but goodly plaino elonge , 

Ne pitche it not to sore into the vale, 

Nor broke it not ull doun aboute a dale. 

Palladium, ilusbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 4. 

2. To put far off ; retard. 

By sea, and hills clanged from thy sight, 

Thy wonted grace reducing to my mind, 

Instead of sleep thus I occupy the night. 

Wyatt , The Lover Prayetli Venus. 
Upon the roof tho bird of sorrow sat. 

Eionging ioyful day with her sad note. 

O. Fletcher , Christ’s Triumph, ii. 24. 

elongate (e-16ng'gat), v . ; pret. and pp. elon- 
gated, ppr. elongating. [< LL. elongatus , pp. of 
elongate: see clang.] I. tram . 1. To make long 
or longer; lengthen; extend, stretch, or draw 
out in length : as, to elongate a rope by splicing. 

Here the spire turns round a very elongated axis. 

W. SI. Carpenter, Micros., § 466. 
2f. To remove further off. 

The first star of Arles in the time of Meton tho Athenian 
was placed in tho intersection, which is now elongated and 
removed eastward twenty-eight degrees. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. J3. 

n. intram. To recede; move to a greater 
distance ; particularly, to recede apparently 
from the sun, as a planet in its orbit. [Karo.] 
elongate (e-ldng'gat), a . [< LL. elongatus, pp. : 
see the verb.] Lengthened ; extended or pro- 
duced ; attenuated ; specifically, in sodl. and 
hot., disproportionately or comparatively long 
or extended : as, a worm has an elongate body ; 
a proboscis is an elongate snout; elongate an- 
tenna? are about as long as the body of an in- 
sect ; elongate elytra extend beyond the abdo- 
men ; an elongate flower-stem, 
elongation (e-lAng-ga'shon), n. [< ME. clonga- 
cioun, < OF. elongation, F. Elongation = Pg. elon- 
gaytto = It. elongazionc, < ML. elongatio(n-) 9 < 
LL. elongate, lengthen, elongate: see dong, 
elongate .] 1. Tho act of elongating or length- 

ening; the state of being elongated or length- 
ened. 

This whole universality of tilings, which we call the 
world, 1 b indeed nothing else but a production, and elon- 
gation, aud dilatation of the natural goodness of Almighty 
God. Fatherly, Atheomastix, p. 297. 

To tliiB motion of elongation of the fibres is owing the 
union or conglutination of the parts of the body, when 
they are separated by a wound. Arbuthnot , Aliments. 

2. Extension; continuation. 

His skin (excepting only his face and the palms of hiB 
hands) was entirely grown over with an horny excrescence 
called by the naturalists the elongation of the papilla). 

Cambridge,, The Soribleriad, note. 

May not the mountains of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land bo considered as elongations of these two chains ? 

Pinkerton. 

3f. Distance ; space which separates one thing 
from another. Olanville . — 4f. A removing to 
a distance ; removal ; recession. 

Our voluntary elongation of ourselves from God’s pres- 
ence must needs be a fearful introduction to an everlast- 
ing distance from him. Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 89. 

Concerning the nature or proper effects of this spot or 
stain (upon the soul], they have not been agreed: some 
call it an obligation or a guilt of punishment. . . . Some 
fancy it to be an elongation from God, by dissimilitude of 
conditions. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 723. 

6. In astron.: (a) The angular distance of a 
planet from the sun, as it appears to the eye of 
a spectator on the earth; apparent departure 
of a planet from the sun in its orbit : as, the 
elongation of Venus or Mercury, (fe) The an- 
gular distance of a satellite from its primary. 
— 0. In#im/.: (a) A partial dislocation, occa- 
sioned by the stretching or lengthening of the 


ligaments, (b) The extension of a part beyond 
its natural dimensions. 

elongative (e-ldng'g&-tiv), a. [< elongate + 
-ive . J Tending to, productive of, or exhibiting 
elongation ; extended. [Rare.] 

This elongative effort. Congregationalism Oct. 22, 1886. 

elope (e-lop'), v. i . ; pret. and pp. eloped, ppr. 
eloping ’. [Formerly also ellope ; < D. ontloopen 
(= G. entlaufen = Dan. undlobe), run away, < 
ont- (= G. ent- = AS. and-: see and-), away, + 
loopen, run (> E. lope, q. v.), = AS. hledpan , E. 
leap , q. v.l To run away; escape; break loose 
from legal or natural ties; specifically, to run 
away with a lover or paramour in defiance of 
duty or social restraints. 

But now, when Philtra saw my lands decay 
And former livelod fayle, she left me quight, 

And to my brother did ellope streight way. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. iv. 9. 

It is necessary to treat women as members of the body 
politick, since great numbers of them have eloped from 
their allegiance. Addison, Freeholder. 

Jove and elope, as modern ladles do. 

Cawthom, Nobility. 

Southey writes to his daughter Edith in 1824, “All the 
maids elojted because 1 had turned a man out of the kitch- 
en at cloven o’clock on the preceding night.” 

Lomll, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 265. 

elopement (e-lop'ment), n. [< dope + -ment.] 
A running away; an escape; private or unli- 
censed departure from the place or station to 
which one is bound by duty or law : specifical- 
ly applied to the running away of a woman, 
married or unmarried, with a lover. 

The negligent husband, trusting to the efficacy of Ids 
principle, was undone by his wife’s elopement from him. 

Arbuthnot. 

Ilor imprudent elopement from her father. Graves. 

But in case of elopement . . . the law allows her no ali- 
mony. Blackstone, Com., II. xv. 

eloper (e-16'p6r), n. One who elopes. 

Nothing less, believe me, shall ever urge my consent to 
wound the chaste propriety of your character, by making 
you an eloper with a duellist. Hiss Burney, Cecilia, ii. 

Elopes (el'o-pez), n. pi. [NL., pi. of Flops.] A 
group of malacopterygian fishes: same as the 
family Elopidai. 

Elopbllset (e-lof'i-le), n . pi. [NL. (Htibner, 
1816), prop. Helophilce, < Gr. t'As>g, palus, a marsh, 
+ <pthoc, loving.] A group of pyralid moths. 

elopian (e-16'pi-an), n. A fish of the family 
Klopidce. Sir J." Richardson. 

Elopidse (o-lop'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Flops + 
-ido}.] A family of clupeiform isospondylous 
fishes, resembling herrings, but much larger. 
They have a completed lateral line and a flat mombratic- 
bone between the branches of the lower jaw. They have 
cycloid Beales, naked head, and terminal mouth, bounded 
on the sides by the supramaxillaries, which are composed 
of three elements. The species are very few, though wide- 
ly distributed in tropical and subtropical seas, sometimes 
entering fresh water. They belong to the genera Eloj>s 
and Megalops. See cut under Flops. 

Elopina (ol-o-pi'na), a. pi. [NL., < Flops + 
-ina.] In GfinthoPs classification of fishes, the 
sixth group of his Clupeidce , with the upper jaw 
shorter than the lower, the abdomen rounded, 
and an osseous gular plate : same as the family 
Flopidce. 

elopine (el'o-pin), a. and n. I. a. Pertaining 
to or having the characters of the Flopina . 

II. ft. Afi 8h of the group Elopina. 

elopitinumt, ft. An old name for vitriol. 

Elops (el' ops), n. [NL., < L. clops, < Gr. Moip, 
prop. Mhoi}), a sea-fish, also a serpent so called, 
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prop, adj., mute.] The typical genus of the 
family Flopidce . F. saurus. known as the ten-pounder 
and big-eyed herring, Is a widely diffused species in both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

eloquence (el'o-kwens), ft. [< ME. eloquence, 

< OF. eloquence , F.” Eloquence = Pr. eloquencia, 
cloquema = Sp. elocucncia = Pg. eloquencia = 
It. eloquencia (obs.), eloquenza , \ L. eloquentia , 

< eloquent (t-)s, eloquent: see eloquent.] 1. The 
quality of being eloquent; moving utterance 
or expression j the faculty, art, or act of utter- 
ing or employing thoughts and words springing 
from or expressing strong emotion in a manner 
to excite corresponding emotion in others ; by 
extension, the power or quality of exciting 
emotion, sympathy, or interest in any way ; as, 


pulpit eloquence} a speaker, speech, or writing 
of great eloquence; the eloquence of tears or of 
silent grief. 

Ther is non that is here, 

Of eloquence that shal be thy pere. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Franklin’s Tale, 1. o. 
True eloquence [in source or origin] I find to be none hut 
the serious and hearty love of truth. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymiiuu*. 
By eloquence we understand the overflow of powerini 
feelings upon occasions fitted to excite them. 

De Quincey, Rhetoric. 
What is called eloquence in tho forum is commonly 
found to be rhetoric in the study. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. m. 
[Hugh] Peters would seem to have been one of those men 
gifted with what is sometimes called eloquence ; that it,, 
the faculty of stating things powerfully from momentary 
feeling, and not from that conviction of the higher ivu. 
son which alone can give force and permanence to words. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 2ia. 

2. That which is expressed in an eloquent 
manner: as, a flow of eloquence . 

Then I’ll commend her volubility, 

And say she uttereth piercing eloquence . 

Shak ., T. of the S., ii. ], 

=Syn. I. Elocution, Rhetoric, etc. See oratory. 

eloquent (el'o-kwent), a. [= F. Eloquent = Pr. 
eloqum = Sp. elo’cuente = Pg. It. eloquentc, < 
L. doquen{t-)8, speaking, having the faculty of 
speech, eloquent, ppr. of cloqui , speak out, < 
c, out, + loqui, speak;.] 1. Having the power 
of expressing strong emotions in vivid and ap- 
propriate speech; able to utter moving thought h 
or words: as, an eloquent orator or preacher; 
an eloquent tongue. 

And for to ]oken ouermore, 

Next of science the seconde 
Is Rhetoric, whoso faconde 
Aboue all other is eloquent. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., vii 
Luoullus was very eloquent, well spoken, and excellent- 
ly well leurned in the Greek and Latin tongues. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 421 
She was the moat eloquent of her age, and cunning in 
all languages. B. Jonson, Masque of Queens. 

Till the sad breaking of that Parliament 
Broke him, as that dishonest victory 
At Chteronea, fatal to liberty, 

Kill’d with report that old man eloquent. 

Milton, Sonnets, v 

2. Expressing strong emotions with fluency 
and power; movingly uttered or expressed; 
stirring; persuasive: as, an eloquent address; 
eloquent history; an eloquent appeal to a jury. 

Douhtlesse that indeed according to art is most eloquent 
which roturnes and approaches nearest to nature from 
whence it came. Milton, Apology for Smoctymnuus 
Burke, though he had long and deeply disliked ('hat- 
ham, combined with Fox in paying an eloquent tribute to 
his memory. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., \n 

3. Manifesting or exciting emotion, feeling, or 
interest through any of the senses; movingly 
expressive or affecting: as, eloquent looks or 
gestures ; a hush of eloquent silence. 

Give it breath with your mouth, and it will discourse 
most eloquent music. Shak., Hamlet, ill. 2 (Globe ed ) 

4. Giving strong expression or manifestation ; 
vividly characteristic. 

His whole attitude eloquent of discouragement. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 131 

eloquently (el'6-kwent-li), adv. With elo- 
quence ; m an eloquoht manner ; in a manner 
to please, affect, or persuade. 

Some who (their hearers swaying where they would) 
Could force affections, comfort and deject, 

With learned lectures eloquently told. 

Stirling, Domes-day, The Tenth How 

eloquioust, a. [< L. cloquium, eloquence, < < l<>- 
qm, speak out: see eloquent .] Eloquent. 

Eloquious hoarie board, father Nestor, you were one of 
them ; And you, M. Ulisses, the prudent dwarfe of Fallas, 
another ; of whom it is Illiadized that your very nose drupt 
sugarcandie. Nashe , Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 1<»-)- 

elrich (el'rich), a. Same as eldricli . 

else (els), adv. [< ME. elles , ellis, often elU. < 
AS. elles , in another manner, otherwise, bo- 
sides, ss OFries. elles, ellis r= OHG. alles, c/H 
MIIG. alles = OSw. aljes, Sw. eljcst = Dan. fi- 
lers, otherwise: an adverbial gen. of *ali-, <i‘‘- 
(in comp, ele-land , another land, elelendc , 
another land, etc.) = Goth, alls (gen. atyis) = L 
alius ss Gr. d/Mof, other. Cf. L. alias , prob. 
old gen., at another time, otherwise: see aU<{* : 
and cf. alien , alio-, etc.] If. In another or a dif- 
ferent manner; in some other way ; to a differ- 
ent purpose ; otherwise. 

Your perfect self is else devoted. Shak., T. G. of V., iv. « 
2. In another or a different case ; if the fa-et 
were different; otherwise. 

Take yee hede, lest ye don your rigtwisnesse before 
that yee be sen of hem, ellis [authorized version, other* 1 *"'! 
ye shule nat han mede at youre fadir. , . 

Wydif, Mat vl, 1 (0*( )' 
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Thou deiirest ... not sacrifice ; else would I give It 

P». li. 16. 


Thou didst prevent me ; I had peopled dm 
This isle with Calibans. Shale., Tempest, i. 2. 


Shift for yourselves ; ye are lost elite. 

Fletcher , Valentinian, v. 2. 


Clough must have been a rare and lovable spirit, else he 
( uuld never have so wrapped himself within the affections 
of true men. Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 244. 

A sovereign and sereno capacity to fathom the elm un- 
fathomable depths of spiritual nature, to solve its else in- 
soluble riddles, to reconcile its else irreconcilable discrep- 
ancies. Swinburne , Shakespeare, p. 76. 

3. Besides ; other than the person, thing, place, 
otc., mentioned : after an interrogative or in- 
definite pronoun, pronominal adjective, or ad- 
verb (who, what , where , etc., anybody , anything, 
somebody, something, nobody ^nothing, all, little, 
etc.), as a quasi-adjective, equivalent to other : 
as, who else is coming? what else shall I give 
you ? do you expect anything else t 

Nothing dies y ne wiluede, loverd, t»ote the [Nothing else 
1 wished, Lord, but Thee]. 

,sy. h'dm. Coi\f [ (Early Eng. Poems, ed. Furnivall), 1. 566. 


If you like not my writing, go read something else. 

Jlurton , A nut. of Mel., To the Header, p. 22. 


Then* is a mode in giving Entertainment, and doing any 
courtesy else, which trebly binds the Receiver to an Ac- 
knowledgment. Howell , Letters, ii. 25. 


. All else of earth may perish : love alone 
Not Heaven shall find outgrown 1 

(). W. Holmes , Poems (1873), p. 232. 
[The phrases anybody else, somebody else, nobody else , etc., 
have a unitary meaning, as if one word, and properly take 
a possessive case (with the suflix at the end of the phrase) : 
as, this is somebmty elses hat; nobody else’s children act 
ho.] God forbid eleet, God forbid that it should be 
otherwise. 


Ay, and the best she shall have ; and my favour 
To him that does best : God, forbid else. 

Shak ., lien. VIII., ii. 2. 

elsen, elsin (el'sen, -sin), n. [E. dial., Sc. also 
a Ison, elshin, elsyn , < OT). elsen e, aclsene , mod. 1). 
els, < (perhaps through OIIGr. alansa , alunsa , 
*alasna (> ME. alesna, > It. lesina = Sp. lesna, 
alesna = Pr. a lend = OF. alesne, F. alenc), an 
awl) OIIGr. ala, MHO. ale, G. able, etc., = AS. 
til , cal, ail, awul , E. awl : see awl.'] An awl. 

Nor hinds wi’ elson and hemp llnglc, 

Sit soloing shoon out o'er the ingle. 

llammy. Poems, TI. 2<>3 

elsewards (ols'wiirdz), adv. [< else 4 -wards.] 
To another place ; in anoth er direction. [Rare. ] 

Hut. these earthly sufferers [tlio punctual] know that 
they are making their way heavenwards, and their oppres- 
sors | tile unpunctual] their way elsewards. 

Trollope , Autobiography (1883), p. 25)3. 

elsewbatt (els'hwot), n. [< ME. *ellcswhat, elles- 
hwut, < AS. dies hwwt , something else: dies, 
else; hwwt, indef., what. See else and what, 
and cf. somewhat,] Something or anything 
else; other things. 

When talking of the dainty tiesh and elsewhat as they eate. 

Warner, Albion's England, 1592. 

elsewhenf (els'hwen), adv. [< ME. clleswhen ; < 
else 4 when.] At another time. 

We shulde make u dockett of the names of such men of 
uobylytie here, us we thought mete and convenyent to 
serve his highnes, in case his graces will were, this preas- 
ont ycure, or elles-when, to use tiler servyce in any other 
forcyn countrey. State Papers, III. 552. 

elsewhere (els'hwar), adv. [< ME. ellesliwer, 
dlesliwar , < AS. dies hwcer, elles Invar : elles , else; 
hwair, indef., where.] In another place or in 
other places ; somewhere or anywhere else : as, 
< hose trees are not to be found elsewhere. 


Week you in Home for honour : I will labour 
To find content elsewhere. 

Fletcher {and another 7), Prophetess, iv. 5. 

That he himself was the Author of that Rebellion, lie 
denies both beer and elswhere, with many imprecations, 
hut iu> solid evidence. Milton , Eikonoklastes, xii. 

We may waive Just so much care of ourselves as we 
Honestly bestow elsewhere. Thore.au, Walden, p. 13. 

The Persian sword, formidable elsewhere, was not adapt- 

to do good service against the bronze armor and the 
spear of the Hellenes. 

Von Ranke, Univ. Hist, (trans.), p. 107. 

elsewhither (els'hwiTiMr), adv. [Early mod. 

H , lso dswhither ; < ME. *elleswhider, elks- 
"'hotter, < AS. elles hwider, elles hwydcr: elles, 
° s< * > hwider , hwyder , whither.] In another di- 
ction. [Rare.] 

1 " Yrlond heo flowe ageyn, «fc elles wyder lieo mygte. 

Rob. of Gloucester , p. 103. 

< Hir course lies elsewhither. Carlyle, in Froude, I. 30. 
eisewiset (els'wiz), adv. [Early mod. E. also 
,\‘)r t8e ’ ' c ^ 8e + -tcise, after otherwise.] In a 
different manner; otherwise. 

mu. I s m *tter, which would elswise haue caused 
n spyte and liatred, opened in our names. 

J. UdaU , On 1 Cor. IU. 


elsin, n. See elsen. 

Eisner’s green. See green. 
eltchi, n. See elchi. 
eltht, n. An obsolete variant of eld. 
elucidate (e-lu'si-dat), V. t.\ pret. and pp. elu- 
cidated, ppr. elucidating. [< LL. elucidatus, pp. 
of elucidate (> Sp. Pg. elucidar = F. Slucider), 
make light or clear, < L. e, out, 4 lucidus, light, 
clear : see lucid.] To make clear or manifest ; 
throw light upon ; explain ; rondor intelligible ; 
illustrate: as, an experiment may elucidate a 
theory. 


The illustrations at once adorn and elucidate the rea- 
soning. Macaulay, Dryden. 

Though several of them proffered a vast deal of infor- 
mation, little or none of it had much to do with the mat- 
ter to be elucidated. J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 239. 

= Syn. Expound, etc. (see explain)', to unfold, clear up. 

elucidation (e-lu-si-da'shon), n. [= F. elucida- 
tion = Sp. elucidacion = Pg. ducidactlo, < LL. 
as if *elucidatio(n-), < elucidate , make light or 
clear: see elucidate.] 1. The act of elucidat- 
ing or of throwing light upon any obscure sub- 
ject. 


We shall, in order to the elucidation of this matter. Rub- 
join the following experiment. Hoyle. 


The elucidation of the organic idea . . . is the business 
and talk of philosophy. Jour. Spec. Phil., XIX. 39. 

2. That which explains or throws light; ex- 
planation ; illustration : as, one example may 
serve for an elucidation of the subject. 


I might refer the rcador to see it highly verified in David 
Diomid's familiar elucidations of the (‘UchariHtic.nl contro- 
versy. i Ter. Taylor, Heal Presence, § 12. 


I shall . . . allot to each of them [sports and paBtirnes] 
a separate elucidation. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 55. 

elucidative (e-lu'si-da-tiv), a. [< elucidate 4 
-tee.] Making or tending to make clear ; ex- 
planatory. 

Such a set of documents may hope to be elucidative in 
various respects. Carlyle, Cromwell, I. 10. 

elucidator (e-lu'si-da-tor), n. One who eluci- 
dates or explains ; an expositor. 

Obscurity is brought over them by the course of igno- 
rance ami age, and yet more by their pedantical elucida - 
tors. Abbot. 


elucidatory (e-lu'si-da-to-ri), a. [< elucidate 4 
-ory.] Tending to elucidate. [Rare.] 

One word alone issued from his lips, elucidatory at what 
was passing in his mind, Barham, lngoldsby Legends, 1. 95. 

eluctatet (e-luk'tat), v. i. [< L. eluctatus, pp. 
of cluckin', struggle out, < e, out, 4* lucturi, 
struggle. Cf. luctatiou, reluct.] To burst forth ; 
escape with a struggle. 


2. To remain unseen, undiscovered, or unex- 
plained by ; baffle the inquiry or scrutiny of : as, 
secrets that elude the keenest search. 

On tills subject Providence has thought fit to elude our 
curiosity. Goldsmith , Vicar, xxix. 

One element must forever elude its researches; and that 
is the very element by which poetry is poetry. 

Macaulay , Dryden. 

His mind was quick, versatile, and imaginative ; few as- 
pects of a subject eluded it. Edinburgh Rev. 

The secret and the mystery 
Have battled and eluded me. 

Longfellow , Golden Legend, i., Prol. 
=Syn. To shun, flee, shirk, dodge, baffle, foil, frustrate. 

eluaible (e-lu'di-bl), a. [< elude + -iblc.] Ca- 
pable of being eluded or escaped. 

If this blessed part of our law be eludible at pleasure, 
... we shall have little reason to boast of our advantage 
in this particular over other states or kingdoms in Europe. 

Swift , Drapier’s Letters, vii. 

Elul (e'lul), n. [Heb., < dial, gather, reap, har- 
vest ; cf. Aram, dial, com.] The twelfth month 
of the Jewish civil year, and the sixth of the 
ecclesiastical, beginning with the new moon of 
August. 

elumbatedt (6-lum'ba-ted), a. [< L. elumlns, 
hip-shot, having the hip dislocated (< e, out, + 
lumbus , loin: see lumbar, loin), + -akA 4 -erf 2 .] 
Weakened in the loins. Bailey . 

eluscationt (e-lus-ka'slion), n. [< LL. as if 
*eluscatio(n-), < eluscare, make one-eyed, < L. e , 
out, 4 luscns, one-eyed.] Blear-eye or pur- 
blindness. Bailey , 1727. 

elusion (e-lu'zhon), n. [< ML. fdusio(n-),<. L. cin- 
der c, pp.’ elusus,' elude : see elude.] Escape by 
artifice or deceit; evasion; deception; fraud. 

Any sopliister Bhall think his elusion enough to contest 
against the authority of a council. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (od. 1835), II. 348. 

An appendix relating to the transmutation of metals 
detects the impostures and elusions of those who have pre- 
tended to it. 

Woodward, Essay towards a Nat. Hist, of the Earth. 

elusive (6-lu'siv), a. [< L. elusus, pp. of clu- 
derc , elude, 4 -ivc.] Eluding, or having a ten- 
dency to elude ; hard to grasp or confine ; slip- 
pery. 

Hurl’d on the crags, behold they gasp, they bleed! 

And, groaning, cling upon th’ elusive weed. 

Falconer, Shipwreck, ill. 

Piety is too subtile and elusive to be drawn into ami con- 
fined in definitions. Aleott, Table-Talk, p. 102. 

The moon was full, and snowed down the mellowest light 
on the gray domes, which in their soft, elusive outlines, 
and strange effect of far- withdrawal, rhymed like faint- 
heard refrains to the bright and vi>id arches of the facade. 

Howells, Venetian Life, xviii. 


They did eluctate out of their injuries with credit to 
themselves. Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, I. 36. 

eluctationt (e-luk-ta'shon), u. [< LL. ducta- 
tio(n-), < L. eluctari, struggle out: wee eluctate.] 
The act of bursting forth, or of escaping with 
a struggle. 

Ye do . . . sue to God . . . for our luipny eluetation 
out of those miseries. Up. Hall, Invisible World, ii. § 7. 

elucubrate (e-lu'ku-brat), r. i. [Cf. It. ducu- 
brato, adj. ; <! L. clucubrarc, dep. clucubmri (> 
F. elucubrer), compose by lamplight, < c, out, 
4 lucubrate, work by lamplight: see lucubrate .] 
Same as lucubrate. 


Just as, when grooms tie up and dress a steed, 

Hoys lounge and look oil, and elucubrate 

What the round brush is used for, what the square. 

Browning, King and Hook, II. 240. 

elucubrationt (e-lu-ku-bra'shon), n. [= F. 6lu- 
cubration = P g/cluculmiydo — It. due ultra done, 
< elucubrate 4 -ion.] Same as lucubration. 

I remember that Mons. Huygens, who used to nrescribo 
to me the benefit of his little wav taper for night elucu- 
brat urns preferable to all other candle or lamp light what- 
soever. Evelyn, To Dr. Heale, Aug,, 1668. 


elude (e-lud'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. eluded, ppr. 
eluding'. [= F. cinder = Sp. Pg. cludir = It. du- 
ller e, ( L. dudere , finish play, win at play, elude 
or parry a blow, frustrate, deceive, mock, < c , 
out, 4 ludere, play: see ludicrous. Cf. allude, 
collude, delude, illude.] 1. To avoid by artifice, 
stratagem, deceit, or dexterity ; escape ; evade : 
as, to dude pursuit; to elude a blow or stroke. 


The stroke of humane law may also ... be evaded by 
power, or dtulcd by slight, by gift, by favour. 

Barrow, Works, II. xxxili. 


Tho’ stuck with Argus’ Eyes your Keeper were, 
Advis’d by me, you shall elude his Care. 

Congreve , tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 

Then, hid in shades, eludes her eager swain. 

Pope, Spr’ng, 1. 54. 


making concessions apparently candid and ample, 
elude the great accusation. 

Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 


elusively ( 6-1 u ' si v-li ) , adv. With or by elusion . 

elusiveness (6-lu'siv-nes), v. The quality of 
being elusive; tendency to elude. 

Moreover, we had MIhs IVggy, with her banjo and her 
bright eyes, and her malice and her mocking wlll-o’-tho- 
wisp elusive ness of mood. W. Black, House-boat, x. 

elusoriness (e-hVso-ri-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being elusory. 

elusory (e-lu'so-ri), a. [< ML. dusorius, de- 
ceptive, <‘ L. elusus , pp. of eludere , elude : see 
dude.] Of an elusive character: slipping from 
the grasp; misleading; fallacious; deceitful. 

Without this the work of God had perished, and reli- 
gion itself had been elusory. 

Jer. Taylor , Rule of Conscience, III. vi. § 1. 

elute (e-lut 7 ), v. t . ; pret. and pp. eluted , ppr. 
eluting. [< L. elutus , i>p. of duere , wash oif, < 
c, out, off, 4 lucre, wash: see lute*, lotion. Cf. 
dilute.] To wash off; cleanse. [Rare.] 

Hie more oily any spirit is the more pernicious, because 
it is harder to bo eluted by the blood. 

Arbuthnot, Aliments, v. 

elution (e-lu'shon), n. [< LL. ulutio(n-), a 
washing, '< L. duere, wash off.] A washing out ; 
any process by which bodies arc separated by 
the action of a’solvent ; specifically, a process of 
recovering sugar from molasses, which consists 
in precipitating the sugar as sucrate of lime, 
insoluble in cold water, and washing it free 
from soluble impurities. The sucrate is decomposed 
by carbonic acid, wtiicli precipitates the lime as carbonate, 
aiid tlie pure sugar-solution is then evaporated to crystal- 
lization. 

elutriate (6-lu'tri-at), v. t . ; pret. and pp. elu- 
triated, ppr. elutriating. [< L. elutriatus. pp. 
of elutriate, wash out, decant, rack off, < e lu- 
cre, wash out: see elute.] To purify by wash- 
ing and straining or decanting; purify in gen- 
eral. 

Elutriating tho blood os it passes through the lungs. 

Arbuthnot, Air. 

elutriation (e-lu-tri-a'shon), n. [= F. dutria - 
tion = Pg. dutriaqdo, < L. as if *elulriatio(n-), < 



elntriation 

elutriare, wash out : see elutriate.] The opera- 
tion of cleansing by washing and decanting, 
eluxate (e-luk'sat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. eluxated, 
ppr. cluxating. [< L. e } out, + luxatus , pp. or 
luxare , dislocate, see luxate .] To dislocate, as 
a bono ; luxate. Boag. [Kare.] 
dluxation (e-luk-sa'shon), n. [< eluxate + 
•ion.] The dislocation of a bone; luxation. 
Dunglison. [ Hare . ] 

elvaiHt (el' van), a. An improper form of elfin. 
elvan- (or van), n. [Of Corn, origin.] The 
name given in Cornwall (England) to dikes, 
which are of frequent occurrence in that region, 
and which, throughout the principal mining 
districts, have a course approximately parallel 
with the majority of the most productive tin 
and copper lodes. The el vans— or el van-courses, hb 
they are frequently called— have almost identically the 
same ultimate chemical and mincralogieul composition as 
the granites of Cornwall, but differ considerably from them 
iu the mode of aggregation of their constituents. They 
vary iu width from a few feet to several fathoms; they 
traverse alike granites and slates, but are more numerous 
in the vicinity of the granites than they are elsewhere. 
Many el vans havo been worked for the tin ore which they 
sometimes contain. The rock of which el vans are made 
up when occurring in loose fragments is also called elmn 
or el van- rock. 

elvanite (ol'van-It), «. [< elmn* + -ite*.] The 
name given by somo lithologists to the variety 
of rock of which the Cornish elvans are made up: 
nearly equivalent to quartz-porphyry and gra- 
nitic porphyry. 

Elvellaceae, Elvellacei (el-ve-la'se-e, -I), n. 

pi. [NL.] Same as Helvellacea', Melvellacei. 
elven ( ol ' voti ), n. [A dial . corruption of elmen. ] 
An elm. [Prov. Eng.] 

elver (el'vGr), n. [A dial, corruption of eelfare , 
q. v.] A young eel; especially, a young* oon- 

f er- or sea-eel. [Local, Eng.] 
ver-caket (el'ver-kak), n. Eel-cake. 

These clvcr-cakes they dispose of at Bath and Bristol ; 
and when they are fried and eaten with butter, nothing 
can be more delicious. 

Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, II. 800. 

elves, n. Plural of elf. 

elvine, n. [E. dial. ;’cf. elver.] The young of 
the eel. [Local, Eng.] 
elvish, elvishly. See elfish, elfishly. 
elwand, n. See ellwand. 

Elymnias (e-lim'ni-as), n. [NL. (Hiibner, 
1816), irreg. < Gr. ikvpog, a case; of. elytrum.] 
A genus of butterflies, giving name to tne sub- 
family Ely am ii tar. E. lais is tho type-species, 
and there are three others, all of the old world. 
Elymniina (e-lim-ni-I'ne), n.pl. [NL., < Elym- 
nias + -inw.] A subfamily of ola- world nym- 
plialid butterflies, of one genus ( Elymnias) and 
several species, having no ocelli, the wings 
greatly produced at the apex and their under 
surface peculiarly marked. Many of them re- 
semble tho Danainw in general aspect. 
Elymus (ol'i-mus), n, [NL., < Gr. Fkvpog, a 
kind of grain, panic or millet,.] A genus of 
coarse perennial grasses, of northern temper- 
ate regions, allied to Uordeum . There are about 
a dozen species in the United States, some of which serve 
for hay and pasturage. Commonly known as rye-grass or 
lume-grass. 

Elysia (e-lis'i-a), n. [NL., < Gr. ijXvmog, Ely- 
sian : seo Elysium.] The typical genus of abran- 
chiate gastropods 
of the family 
Elysiidw, having 
well - doveloped 
tentacles and the 
sides of tho body 
with wing-like 

expansions. E. Elysia viruiis. 

viruiis, of European, 

and E. chlorotic a, of American seas, are examples ; they 
resemble slugs, and are found in sea-wrack, eel-grass, etc. 

Elysian (o-liz'ian), a. [= F. elyscen , a., 6lu- 
sien, n. ; ef. Sp. eliseo, elisio = Pg. elysia = It. 
elisio, < L. elymus, < Gr. i/'/vaiog, Elysian: Ree 
Elysium.] Pertaining to Elysium, or the abode 
of the blessed after death ; hence, blessed ; de- 
lightfully, exquisitely, or divinely happy ; full 
of the highest kind oi enjoyment, happiness, or 
bliss. 

The power I serve 
Laughs at your happy Araby, or the 
Elysian shades. Massinger, virgin Martyr, iv. 8. 

In that Elysian ago (misnamed of gold), 

The age of love, and innocence, and joy. 

When all were great and free ! Beattie, Minstrel, ii. 

Hope’s elysian isles. 0. W. llolmes, Fountain of Youth. 

There is no Death ! What seems so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but the suburb of the life elysian. 

Whose portal we call Death. 

Longfellow, Resignation. 
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Elysian Fields [of. F. Champs-JSlys4es * Sp. Campos 
Jmseos m Pg. Campos Eliseos or Bimply Eliseos m It Campi 
Elisi, < L. Campi Elysii or simply Elysii, tr. of Gr. ’HAtfoia 
vrefita : see Elysium), Elysium. 

elysiid (e-lis'i-id), n. A gastropod of the fam- 
ily Elysiidw. 

Elysiid© (el-i-sTi-de), n. pi. [NL., < Elysia 
+ 4dw.] A family of marine saccoglossato 
pellibranchiate gastropods, with auriform ten- 
tacles, without gills, and resembling slugs, but 
having the sides of the body alate. The whole 
shape is leaf-like, the neck corresponding to a 
petiole. Also spelled Elysiadw. See cut under 
Elysia. 

Elvsium (e-liz'ium), n. [= F. Elys6e = Sp. 
Eliseo , Elisio = Pg. Ely seo, Elysio = It. Elisio , 

< L. Elysium (ML. also * Ely scum), < Gr. T IWuaiov 
(neut. of ijkhmoq, Elysian), in ’RMmov nrdiov, 
later in pi. TI Avcia iredta, the Elysian Field, or 
Fields, l. e., the field of the departed, lit. of 
going or coming, < i/Mmg, var. of ttevaig, a going 
or coming, advent, < eteva eodat, future, i'AOeiv 
(ind. ijlvBov, ffidov), 2d aor., go, come (associ- 
ated with kpxeadai, go, come), whence also prob. 
kfeifiepog, free.] In Gr. myth., the abode of the 
blessed after death. Also called the Elysian 
Fields. It is placed by Homer on the western border of 
the earth ; by Hesiod and Pindar in the Islands of the BleBt; 
by later poets in the nether world. It was conceived of 
as a place of perfect delight. In modern literature Ely- 
sium is often used for any place of exquisite happiness, and 
as synonymous (without religious reference) to Heaven. 

Once more, farowcll ! go, find Elysium, 

There where the happy souls are crown’d with blessings. 

Fletcher, Valentinian, iii. 1. 

The flowery -kirtled Naiades . . . 

Who, as they sung, would take the prison’d soul, 

And lap it in Elysium, Milton, Coinus, 1. 257. 

And, oil ! if there be an Elysium on earth, 

It is this, it is this. 

Moore., Light of the Harem. 

An Elysium more pure and bright than that of tho 
Greeks. Is. Taylor. 

elytra, n. Plural of elytrum. 
elytra! (ol'i-tral), a. [< elytrum + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to tho elytra : as, elytral striae ; ely- 
tral sulci. - Elytral llgula, a tongue-like process on 
the inner face ofthe side margins of the elytrum, serving 
to hold it more securely to the abdomen in repose, found 
in certain aquatic beetles.- Elytral plica or fold, a longi- 
tudinal ridge on the interior surface of each elytrum, near 
the outer margin. In repose it embraces the upper surface 
of the abdomen. 

elytriform (e-lit'ri-f6rm), a. [< NL. elytrum, 
elytrum, 4- L. forma , shape.] Having the form 
or character of an elytrum ; elytroid. 
elytrigerous (el-i-trij'e-rus), a. [< NL. ely- 
trum, elytrum, 4- L. gefere, carry, 4- -<™.] Hav- 
ing elytra, or bearing an elytrum. 

The order of arrangement of the elytrigerous and cir- 
rigerous somites [of Polynoe ] is very curious. 

Huxley , Anat. Invert., p. 206. 

elytrine (el'i-trin), n. [< elytrum 4- -ine 2 .] The 
substance of which the horny covering of cole- 
opterous insects is composed, 
elvtrltis (el-i-tri'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. e Avrpov, a 
sneath (vagina), 4* -it is.] Colpitis ; vaginitis, 
elvtrocele (el'i-tro-sel), n. [< Gr. tforrpov, a 
sneath (vagina), 4 sijki}, a tumor.] Same as 
colpocele . 

elyiro-episiorrhaphy (eUi-tro-ep^i-si-or'a-fi), 
n. [< Gr. Pfarrpov, a sheath (vagina), 4- episior- 
rhaphy.] A combination of eolporrhaphy with 
episiorrhaphy. 

Elytrogona (el-i-trog'o-nji), n. [NL., < fhrrpov, 
a case, sheath, elytrum, + -yovog, producing: 
see -gonous. ] A genus of phyt ophagous beetles, 
of the family Cassididce. 

elytroid (el'i-troid), a. [< Gr. eAvrpoeidfc, 

< Fhrrpov , a sheath, + eldog, form.] Elytriform ; 
sheath-like; vaginal. 

elytron, n. See elytrum. 
elytropiastic (ePi-tro-plas'tik), a. [As elytro- 
pla8ty + -ie.] Same* as colpoplastic. 
elytroplasty (el'i-tro-plas-ti), n. [< Gr. Mv- 
rpov , a sheath (vagina), + ir’A&aoetv, form.] 
Same as colpoplasty. 

Elytroptera (el-i-trop'te-ra), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. B,vrpov, a case, sheatVi, elytrum, + irrepdv, a 
wing.] Clairville's name (1806) of the group 
of insects now known as the order Coleoptera. 
It was never current, as the nearly contemporaneous ar- 
rangement of Illiger, which combined the Linnean and 
Fabrician systems, and adopted Ray’s name Coleoptera, 
came at once into gi ’.n ral use. 

elvtroptosis (ePi-trop-to'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ihrr f 4)v, a, sheath (vagina), + irrucng, a fall, < 
mirrstv , fall.] In pathol ., prolapse of the vagina, 
elytrorrhapny (el-i-tror'a-fi), n. [< Gr. klv- 
rpov, a sheath (vagina), +7>a^, a seam, suture, 

< frairreiv, sew.] Same as eolporrhaphy . 


ftmaeorate 

elytrotomy (el-i-trot' 9 -mi), n . [< Gr. iforrpov 
a sheath (vagina), + ropt}, a cutting.] A cut! 
ting into the vaginal walls, 
elytrum, elytron (el'i-trum, -tron), w.; j,i. 
elytra (-trfl). [NL.. < Gr. Mvrpov, a cover, cov- 
ering, as a case, sneath, shard of a beetle 
wing, shell, husk, capsule, etc. (cf. Ifai/uig, a 
case, cover), < kMeiv, roll round, wrap up, cover.] 
1. In entom., the modified fore wing of beetles 
or Coleoptera , forming with its fellow of tho 
opposite side a hard, horny, or leathery case 
or sheath, more or less completely covering 



Elytrum of Polynot, 
a polycha‘tou8 annelid, 
bearing fimbria 1 , new 
ed from above (highly 
magnified). 


when these are folded at rest, and usually 
forming an extensive portion of the upper sur- 
face of a beetle ; a shard. The elytra are also know n 
as wing-covers or unng-sheaths. They arc elevated dutm K 
flight, nut do not serve as wings. See cuts under Colmp. 
tera and beetle. 

2. In some ckrotopodous annelids, as the Aphro . 
ditidw, or polyehrotous annelids, as the Holy, 
noe , one or the squamous lamellae overlying 
one another on the dorsal surface of the worm, 
made by a modification of the 
dorsal cirri of the parapodia, 
of which they are thus special- 
ized appendages.— Auriculate, 
blsplnose, connate, dimidiate, 
etc., elytra. See the adjectives. 

Elzevir (el'ze-ver), a. and n. 

[F. Elzevir, formerly also El- 
sevier, D. Elsevier.] I. a. 1. 

Of or belonging to the Elze- 
vir family of Dutch printers. 

See below. — 2. Noting a cut 
of printing-type. See II., 2. 

— Elzevir editions, editions of the 
Latin, French, and German classics, 
and other works, published by a 
family of Dutch printers named El- 
zevir (Elsevier) at Leyden and Am- 
sterdam, chiefly between 1588 and 
1680. These editions are highly prized for their accuracy 
and the elegance of their type, printing, and general make- 
up. Those most esteemed arc of small size, 24mo, l«nu», 
and 12mo. 

EL n. 1. A book printed by one of the Elze- 
vir family. — 2. A form of old-style printing- 
type, with firm hair-lines and stubby serifs, 
largely used by the Elzevirs of the seventeenth 
century. 

Elzeviran, Elzevirian (el-ze-ve'ran, -ri-an), w. 
[< Elzevir + -an, -tan.] A collector or fancier 
of Elzevir books. See extract under granger itc. 

An “ Early -English dramatist," or an Elzevirian. 

Few Princeton Jiev., V. 27.'). 

em 1 (em), n. [ME. *em, < AS. am, < L. cm, the 
name of tho letter M, < e, the usual assistant 
vowel, + m ; a Latin formation, the Gr. name 
being pv.] 1. The name of the thirteenth let- 
ter of the alphabet, usually written simply m 
or M . — 2. In printing, the square of any size 
of type. Tlie large square here shown Is the mi of 
the size pica ; the small one ■, one fouraHihe size (one 
half the height and breadth), is the em of the size non- 
pareil, the one here used. The em is the unit of mea- 
surement in calculating the amount of type in a piece <>f 
work, as a page, a column, or a book, the standiml of 
reckoning being 1,000 ; thus, this page or this book « on- 
tains so many thousand, or so many thousand and hundred 
ems. In the United States it is also the unit in calculat- 
ing the amount of work done by a compositor, while the 
en is generally used for that purpose in Great Britain 

em 2 , 'em (always unaccented, um), pron. | Usu- 
ally written and printed ’em, in 17th century 
often ’hem, being regarded as a “ contract ion ’’ 
or abbreviation of them ; but in fact the reg. 
descendant of ME. hem, him , heom, horn, lavm, 
< A8. him, heom, dat. pi. of he, he, hc6, she, K 
it, the ME. and AS. dat. becoming the E. ohj- 
(acc. and dat.). as in him and her, and tin* i jn " 
tial aspirate failing away as in it, and (in easy 
sneech) in he, his , him, her : see he. she, it. But 


though this is the origin of em or ’em, the form 
could have arisen independently as a retor- 
tion of them, like ’at, ’ere, reduced forms in dial- 
speech of that, there.] In colloquial speech, 
the objective plural of he, she, it: equivalent 
to them. 

For he could coin and counterfeit 
New words with little or no wit ; . . . 

And when with hasty noise he spoke ’em, 

The ignorant for current took ’em. , ^ 

S. Butler, Hudibras, I. i m 

em- 1 . Assimilated form of en-l before labials. 
em- 2 . Assimilated form of en-* before labials, 
emaceratet (e-mas'e-rat), v. t. or t. [< L. 
ratus, defined ‘ emaciated,* equiv. to emaeuy t/o 
(see emaciate), if genuine, a mistaken form to 
*emaeratus, < e + macer ( maor -), lean, whence 
ult. E. meager , q. v.] To make or become le > 
emaciate. 


enumeration 


Amacerfttiont (fmas-e-rfi'shqn), n. [< emacer- 
„tr + -ion.] A making or becoming lean ; ema- 


emaciata (f-mft'shi-fit), v. : pret. and pp. ema- 
ctaiedj ppr. emaciating. [C L. emadatus, pp. 
of emaciate (> It. emaciate ), make lean, cause 
to waste away, < c, out, + *maciarc, make lean, 
< Diaries, leanness, < macere , be lean, macer 
(inner-), lean, whence ult. E. meager, q. v.] I. 
tran ft. To cause to lose flesh gradually ; waste 
t)»' flesh of; reduce to leanness: as, great suf- 
fering emaciates the body. 


A cold sweat bedews his emaciated cheeks. 

V. Knox , Christian Philosophy, 8 66. 


XI. intrans . To lose flesh gradually ; become 
lean, as by disease or pining ; waste away, as 

flesh. *'■“ 


lie rAristotle] emaciated and pined away. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., vil. 14. 


emaciate (e-ma'shi-fit), a. [< L. emadatus, pp. : 
seethevero.] Thin; wasted; greatly reduced 
in flesh. [Poetical.] 

Or groom invade me with defying front 

And stern demeanour, whose emaciate steeds . . . 

Had panted oft beneath my goring steel. 

T. Warton , Panegyric on Oxford Ale. 


emaciation (e-ma-shi-a/shon), n. [= F. emaci- 
ation = Sp. emaciacion =’Pg. emaciagflo = It. 
emaciazione; < L. as if *emadatio(n -), < emaci- 
are , pp. cmaciatus, make lean : see emaciate.'] 
1. The act of making loan or thin in flosh. — 2. 
The state of becoming thin by gradual wasting 
of flesh ; the state of being reduced to leanness. 

Searchers cannot tell whether this emaciation or lean- 
ness wen: from a phthisis, or from an hectick fever. 

Qraunt., Bills of Mortality. 

Marked by the emaciation of abstinence. Scott. 

emaculatet (e-mak'u-lat), v. t. [< L. emacula- 
tus, pp. of c maculate, clear from spots, < c. out, 
+ macula, a spot: see macula ana mail*.] To 
free from spots or blemishes; remove errors 
from; correct. 

l.ipsius, Suvile, Pichona, and others have taken great 
pains with him iTaeitusl in e macula ting the text, settling 
tin* reading, etc. Hales, Golden Remains, p. 2721. 


emaculationt (jj-mak-u-la'shon), n. [< emacu- 
lalc + -ion,] The act or operation of freeing 
from spots. 

emailf, emalt, n. Same as amel. 

Set rich rubye to reed emayle , 

The raven’s plume to peaeocke’s tayle. 

Puttenham, Partheniades, xv. 

emanant (era'a-nant), a. and n. [< L. ema- 
nan(t-)s, ppr. of emanate , flow out, spring out 
of, arise, proceed from: see emanate.] I. a. 
Flowing, issuing, or proceeding from some- 
thing else ; becoming apparent by an effect. 

The most wise counsel and purpose of Almighty God 
terminated in those two great transient or emanant acts 
or works, the works of creation and providence. 

Sir M. Hale , Grig, of Mankind, p. 35. 

II. n. In math ., the result of operating any 
number of times upon a quantic with the oper- 
ator (x'dldx + y'dldy +, etc.). J. J. Sylvester, 
18. r )d. Cayley (1856) defines it as one of the coefficients of 
the quantic formed by substituting for x, y , etc., the fa- 
cicnta of the quantic to which the emanant belongs, lx + 
mx\ ly p «?,//', etc., and then considering l and m as the 
two facicnts of the new quantic so obtained. 

emanate (em'a-nat), v . ; pret. and pp. emanated , 
ppr. emanating. [< L. emanatus, pp. of emanate 
(> It. emanate = Sp. Pg. emanar = F. Smarter, > 
h. nun nc, q. v.), flow out, spring out of, arise, 
proceed from. < e, out, + manarc, flow : see ma- 
vahon, madid.] I. intrans. To flow out or is- 
Slh ‘ 5 proceed, as from a source or origin : come 
0l * go forth : used chiefly of intangible tilings : 
as< "ght emanates from the sun ; fragrance ema- 
Hakx from flowers ; power emanates from the 
people. 


1 hat subsisting form of government from which all la 

He Quin* 

Al1 tlic stories we heard emanated from Calcutta. 

W. H. Russell , Diary in India, I. 

!u ebr ?,? r y rord nsod here [in Gonoaisl for light i 
i, Lr i 1( „ allied forces of heat and electricity, which wl 
k n,)W emanate from the solar photosphere. 

T Dawson , Mature and the Bible, p. < 

II. trans. To send or give out; manifet 

Inure.] ° 

"lull* ?V.? ke bri »ht topics only, his manner all t 
Hindi bi-SSSfu^ tho ® ilent sympathy which helps 
‘ Lau8e »t respects so much. 

e Quoted in Merriam’s Bowles, II. 4] 

the : V a. [< L. emanatus, pp.: 8( 
[kiiro] ’ * Issmn g out; emanant. Souths 

e <w« n i ti 2 n (ew-ft-aS'ahgn), n. [ss F. &man 
= Sp, emanacioh ss Pg, emanagSo ss 1 


1885 

emanarione; < LL. emanatio(n-), an emana- 
tion < L. emanate, flow out: see emanate.] 
1. The act of flowing or issuing from a foun- 
tainhead or origin; emission; radiation. — 2. 
In philos . : (a) Efficient causation due to the 
essence and not to any particular action of 
the cause. Thus, when the trunk of a tree is 
moved, the branches go along with it by virtue 
of emanation. Hence — ( b ) The production of 
anything by such a process of Causation, as 
from the divine essence. The doctrine of emana- 
tion appears in its noblest form in the Enneads of Ploti- 
nus, who makes sensible things to emanate from the 
Ideas, the Ideas to emanate from the Nous, and the Nous 
to emauate from the One. Iamblichus makes the One to 
emanate from the Good, thus going one step further. The 
Gnostics and Cabalists pushed the doctrine to fantastic 
developments. 

In the work of the creation we see a double emanation of 
virtue from God. Bacon , Advancement of Learning, 1. 61. 

3. That which issues, flows, or is given out 
from any substance or body ; efflux ; effluvium : 
as, tho odor of a flower is an emanation of its 
particles. 

Justice is the brightest emanation from the gospel. 

Sydney Smith. 

4. In dig., the process of obtaining the succes- 
sive emanants of a quantic. 

Regnault’s chemical principle of substitution and the al- 
gebraical one of emanation are identical. J. J. Sylvester. 
Faclents of emanation, the facicnts x', y', etc., referred 
to in Cayley’s definition of an emanant. 

emanationism (em-a-na'shon-izin), n. [< ema- 
nation + -ism.] Devotion to theories of ema- 
nation. 

It [superstition) settled very thickly again in the first 
Christian centuries, as cabalism, emanationism, neo-pla- 
tonism, etc., with their hierarchies of spirit-hosts. 

G. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 815. 

emanatist (em'a-na-tist), n. and a. [< emanate 
+ -'i8t.] I. n. In theol., one who believes in 
the efflux of other beings from the divine es- 
sence ; especially, a member of one of the an- 
cient Gnostic sects, such as that of the Val- 
entiuians, which maintained that other beings 
were so evolved. See emanation, 2 ( b ). 

II. a. In theol., of or pertaining to the doc- 
trine of the emanatists. 

When then it was taken into tho service of these Etna- 
' \atist [Valentinian and Manichcanl doctrines, the Homo- 
ousion implied nothing higher than a generic or specific 
bond of unity. . . . The Nicene Fathers, on the other 
hand, were able, under altered circumstances, to vindicate 
for the word (HomoousionJ its Catholic meaning, unaf- 
fected by any Emanatist gloss. 

Liddon, Hampton Lectures, pp. 439, 440. 

emanative (ein'a-na-tiv), a. [< emanate + 
- ive .] Proceeding by emanation ; issuing or 
flowing out, as an effect due to the mere exis- 
tence of a cause, without any particular activity 
of the latter. 

By an emanative. cause is understood such a cause as 
merely by being, no other activity or causality interposed, 
produces an effect. Dr. II. More, Immortal, of Soul, i. 6. 

It sometimes happens that a cause causes the effect by 
its own existence, without any causality distinct from its 
existence; and this by some is culled emanative: which 
word, though feigned with repugnancy to the analogy of 
the Latin tongue, yet is it to be used upon this occasion 
till a more convenient can be found out. 

Burgersdicius, tr by a Gentleman. 

’Tis against the nature of emanative effects ... to sub- 
sist but by the continual influence of their causes. 

Glanville , Essays, i. 

emanatively (em'a-na-tiv-li), a (lv. In or after 
the manner of an emanation ; by emanation. 

It is acknowledged by us that no natural, imperfect, 
created being can create, or emanatively produce, a new 
substance which was not before, and give it its whole be- 
ing. Cudworth, Intellectual System. 

emanatory (em'a-na-to-ri), a. [< ML. * email a- 
torius (neut. enmnatorium, a fountain), < L. ema- 
nate, now out : see emanate.] Having the na- 
ture of an emanation ; emanative. 

Nor is there any incongruity that one substance should 
cause something elso which we may in some sense call 
substance, though but secondary or emanatory. 

Dr. H. More , Immortal, of Soul, i. 6. 

6xnanche (a-monsh'), n. In her., samo as manche. 

emancipate (e-man'si-pat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
emancipated, ppr. emancipating. [< L. eman- 
cipatus , pp. of emancipate, emancupare (> It. 
emancipate = Sp. Pg. emanripar = F. rinanci- 
per = D. emanciperen = G. cmancipiren = Dan. 
emancipere = 8w. emancipera , emancipate), 
declare (a son) free and independent of the 
father's power by the thrice-repeated act of 
mancipatio and manumissio , give from one’s 
own power or authority into that of another, 
give up, surrender, < e, out, + mancipare, man- 
cupare , give over or deliver up, as property, by 
means of the formal act called mandpium , give 
up, transfer, < manceps ( manrip •), a purchaser, 


emancipationist 

a contractor, lit. one who takes (the property 
or a symbol of. it) in hand, < manus, nand, + 
capere , take. From manceps comes also man- 
cipium, the formal act of purchase, hence a 
thing so purchased, and esp. a slave ; but eman- 
cipate was not used in reference to freeing 
slaves, the word for this act being manumittere : 
see manumit.] 1 . To set free from servitude or 
bondage by voluntary act ; restore from slavery 
to freedom ; liberate : as, to emancipate a slave. 

When the dying slaveholder asked for the last sacra- 
ments, his spiritual attendants regularly adjured him, as 
he loved his soul, to emancii*ate his brethren for whom 
Christ had died. Macaulay . 

2. To set free or liberate ; in a general sense, 
to free from civil restriction, or restraint or 
any kind; liberate from bondage, subjection, or 
controlling power or influence : as, to emanci- 
pate one from prejudices or error. 

They emancipated themselves from dependence. 

Arbuthnot. 

No man can quite emancipate himself from liis age and 
country. Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 819. 

=Syn. Emancipate , Manumit, Enfranchise, Liberate, dis- 
enthrall, release, unfetter, unshackle. To manumit is 
the act of an individual formally freeing a slave ; the 
word has no figurative uses. To emancipate 1b to free 
from a literal or a figurative slavery : as, the slaves in 
the West Indies were emancipated ; to emancipate the 
mind. To enfranchise is to bring into freedom or into 
civil rights ; hence the word often refers to the lifting of 
a slave into full civil equality with freemen. Liberate is 
a general word for setting or making free, whether from 
slavery, from confinement, or from real or figurative op- 
pressions, as fears, doubts, etc. 

Thought emancipated itself from expression without 
becoming its tyrant. 

Loioell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 326. 

All slaves that had been taken from the northern shore 
of the Gulf of Mexico were to be manumitted and re- 
stored to their country. Bancroft, Hist. U. S., I. 52. 

In tho course of his life he [a Roman master J enfran- 
chised individual slaves. On his death-bed or by his will 
he constantly emancipated multitudes. 

Becky, Europ. Morals, I. 249. 
To east the captive’s chaitiB aside 
And liberate the slave. 

Longfellow, The Good Fart. 

emancipate (e-man'si-pat), a. [< L. cmanripa- 
tus, pp. : see the verb.] Freed; emancipated. 

Wo have no slaves at home. Then why abroad? 

And they themselves, once ferried o’er the wave 

That parts us, are emancipate and loos’d. 

Cowper, Task, ii. 39. 

emancipation (e-raan-si-pa'shon), w. [= F. 
Emancipation = Sp. cmancipacion = Pg. cman- 
cipagdo = It. emandpazione = D. emancipate = 
G. Dan. Sw. emancipation, < L. cmanripatio(n-), 
emancipation, < emancipate , emancipate : see 
emancipate.] 1. Tho act of setting free from 
bondage, servitude, or slavery, or from depen- 
dence, civil restraints or disabilities, etc.; de- 
liverance from controlling influence or subjec- 
tion ; liberation : as, the emancipation of slaves ; 
emancipation from prejudices, or from burden- 
some legal disqualifications; tho emancipation 
of Catholics by the act of Parliament passed 
in 182J). 

Previous to the triumph of Emancipation in the Fed- 
eral District there was no public provision for the educa- 
tion of the Blacks, whether bond or free. 

//. Greeley, Amer. Conflict, II. 64. 

Emancipation by testament acquired such dimensions 
that Augustus found it necessary to restrict the power; 
and he made several limitations, of which the most Im- 
portant wus that no one should emancipate by his will 
more than one hundred of his slaves. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, 1. 249. 

2. The freeing of a minor from parental con- 
trol. It may be accomplished by the contract of parent 
and child, and in the case of a female by marriage, and 
in some states by judicial decree.— Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act. See Catholic. - Emancipation proclamation, 
in IT. S. hist., the proclamation by winch, on .January 1st, 
1863, President Lincoln, as commander-in-chief of the ar- 
mies of the United States, declared as a military measure, 
in accordance with notice proclaimed September 22d, 1S62, 
tlmt within certain specified territory m armed rebellion all 
persons held as slaves “are and henceforward shall he free. ” 

Was the Emancipation Proclamation legally operative 
and efficient the moment it was uttered ? or, as many have 
maintained, only so fast and so far as our armies reached 
the slaves or the slaves our armies? The Nation, I. 163. 

Gradual emancipation, the freeing of slaves by de- 
grees or according to certain individual contingencies, as 
between specified ages or after a proscribed length of 
service. Slavery was extinguished by gradual emancipa- 
tion in most of the original northern United States, and 
it was at* an early date advocated by many in tho more 
southern States. Laws were passed at different periods 
for gradual emancipation In the British and Spanish West 
Indies and in Brazil ; but they have been in each instance 
finally superseded by acts for the absoluto abolition of 
slavery. =8yn. 1. Release, manumission, enfranchisement. 

emancipationist (S-man-si-pa'shon-ist), n. [< 
emancipation + -wV.] On© who is in favor of 
or advocates the emancipation of slaves. — 



emancipationist 

Gradual emancipationist, in the history of slavery, 
one who favored gradual emancipation (which see, under 
emancipation). 

emancipator (e-man'si-pa-tor), n. [< LL. eman- 
cipator. < L. eniancipare , emancipate : see eman- 
cipate .] One who emancipates, or liberates 
from bondage or restraint. 

Bichard seized (Cyprus not as a pirate, but as an avenger 
and emancipator. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Ilist., p. 161. 

emancipatory (e-man'si-pa-to-ri), a. [< eman- 
cipate + -ory.] Pertaining* or relating to eman- 
cipation; favoring or giving emancipation: as, 
an emancipatory judgment, law, or decree. 

The first of those [sources] was the emancipatory spirit 
of the North. The Atlantic , LVII. 22. 

A woman the most averse to any emancipator y ideas con- 
cerning her sex can surely identify her name with that 
most sexly of occupations, needlework. 

Philadelphia Times, July 24, 1883. 

emancipist (e-man' si-pis t), n. [< F. Emanci- 
piste, \ Emanciper, emancipate : see emancipate 
and -ist.] A convict in a European penal colony 
who has been pardoned or emancipated. 

There is much jealousy between the children of the rich 
emancipist | in Now South Wales] and the free settlers. 

Darwin , Voyage of beagle, II. 231. 

For some time past the free colonists [in the French 
penal colonies], by no means a numerous class, have de- 
clined to employ emancipists, declaring that while they 
claimed the free mail’s wages they would not give the free 
man’s work. Nineteenth Century, XXI. 839. 

emandibulate (e-man-dib'u-lat), a. [< L. e- 
priv. + mandihula, mandible : see mandibulate.] 

1. In entom., having no mandibles, or having 
those organs so modified that they cannot ho 
used for grasping or biting, as in the Lepidoptera 
and most Diptera. This epithet was restricted by 
Kirby to species of the neuroptemus family Phryganeidcc, 
in which the mandibles are soft and very minute, but the 
maxilhe and labium are well developed. 

2. Having no lower jaw, as the lampreys and 


eve lost 

emanet (e-man'), v. i. 
emanar == It. emanare , 
proceed from: see emanate.'] 
issue; emanate. 

We may seem even to hear the supreme intelligence and 
eternal soul of all nature give this commission to the spir- 
its which emaned from him. 

Sir W. Jones, Mystical Poetry of the Persians and Hindus. 

emangt, prep . and adv. An obsolete form of 
among. 

emarcid (o-mitr'sid), a. [Irreg. < L. c- + mar- 
cidus, withered, after emarcescerc, wither away : 
see marcid.] In bot., flaccid ; wilted. 

emarginate (e-mar'ji-nat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
emarginated, ppr. etnarg mating. [< L. emargi- 
natus, pp. of emarginare , deprive of the edge, 
< e, out, + mar go {margin-), edge, margin: see 
marginate.] To remove the margin of; deprive 
of margin. 

emarginate (e-mar'ji-nat), a. [< L. cmargina- 
tus, pp. : see the verb.] Having the margin or 
extremity taken away. Specifically- (a) In bot., 
notched at the blunt apex : applied to a leaf, petal, stigma, 
or to the gillH of fungi, (b) In mineral., having all the 

edges of the primi- 
tive form truncated, 
each by one face. (<;) 
In zool., having the 
margin broken by a 
shallow notch or 
other incurvation ; 
Three Emarginate Primaries of a Hawk, incised ; nicked. — 

Emarginate pro- 
thorax or pronotum, in entom., one having the anterior 
margin concave for the reception of the head, as in many 
Coleoptera. 

emarginated (e-mar 'ji-na-ted), p. a. Same as 
emarginate . 

emarginately (e-m&r'ji-nat-li), adv. In the 
form of notches. 

emargination (o-raar-ji-na'shon), n. [< emar- 
ginate + -ion.] The act of taking away the 
margin, or the state or condition of having the 
margin taken away. 

Specifically -(a) 111 bot., 
the condition of having a 
notch at the summit or 
blunt end, us a leaf or 
petal : as, the e margina- 
tum of a leaf, (b) In zool., 
the state of being emargi- 
nate; incision. 

Either or both webs [of 
feathers] may be incised 
toward the end ; this is 
called emargination. . . . 

The least appreciable forking | of a bird’s tail] is called 
emargination, and a tail tliUB shaped is said to be emar- 
ginate. Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, pp. 112, 117. 

emarginato-excavate (e-raar-ji-na'to-eks'ka- 
vat), a. In entom., hollowed out above, the 
next joint being inserted in the hollow, as a 
tarsal joint. 


i. [= E. cmaner = Sp. Pg. 
are , < L. emanare , flow out, 
To flow out ; 




Leaf of Buxus sempervirens and 
Flower of Primula sinensis, 
a, a, Emarglnations. 
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Ernarginula (e-m&r-jin ' $-lfl), n; [NL. , as emar - 
gin(ate) + -ula.] A genus at keyhole-limpets, of 
the family Fissurellidce, or made type of a family 
Kmarqinulidasy having an emargination of the 
anterior edge of the deeply cupped shell. E . 
elongatus, of the Mediterranean, is an example. 
Emarginulid® (e-milr-ji-nu'li-de), n. pi. [NL. , 
< Ernarginula 4* -idee. ] A family of keyhole- 
limpets, typified by the genus Ernarginula , sep- 
arated from the family Mssurellidce. 
emarginuliform (e-mar-jiu'u-li-f6rm), a. [< 
NL. Ernarginula 4- L. forma, form.] Resem- 
bling a limpet of the genus Ernarginula. 
emasculate (e-mas'ku-lat), v . ; pret. and pp. 
emasculated , ppr, emasculating. [< LL. emascu- 
latuSy pp. of emascularey < e, out, + masculusy 
male: see masculine, male Lj I. tram. 1. To 
deprive of the male functions ; deprive of vi- 
rility or procreative power; castrate; geld. 
Hence — 2. To deprive of masculine strength 
or vigor ; weaken ; render effeminate ; vitiate 
by unmanly softness. 

Luxury had not emasculated their mindB. 

V. Knox, Spirit of Despotism, $ 2. 

The tastes and habits of civilization, the innumerable 
inventions designed to promote comfort and diminish 
pain, set the current of society in a direction altogether 
different from heroism, and somewhat emasculate, though 
they refine and soften, the character. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 136. 

3. In general, to weaken; destroy the force or 
strength of ; specifically, to weaken or destroy 
the literary force of, as a book or other writing, 
by too rigid an expurgation, or by injudicious 
editing. 

McGlasliau pruned frooly. James abused McGlashan for 
having emasculated his jokes. N. and Q„, 7th ser., VI. 111. 

II. inlrans. To become unmanned or effem- 
inate. 

Though very few, or rather none which have emascu- 
lated or turned women, yet very many who from an es- 
teem or reality of being women have infallibly proved 
men. Sir T. Broumc , Vulg. Err., iii. 17. 

emasculate (e-mas'kii-lat), a. [< L. emascula- 
tusy pp.: see the verb.] * deprived of the male 
functions ; castrated ; hence, unmanned ; de- 
prived of vigor. 

Thus the harrast, degenerous, emasculate slave is of- 
fended with a jubilee, u manumission. 

Hammond, Works, IV. 616. 

Catholicism restricts “ religion” to its priests and other 
emasculate orders, and allows the laity no nearness to 
God but what comes through their intercession. 

//. .James, Subs, and Shad., p. 211. 

emasculation (e-mas-ku-la'sh on), n. [=F. Emas- 
culation; < L. as if *emasculdtio(n-)y < emascu - 
larcy emasculate: see emasculate .] 1. The act 

of depriving a male of the functions which 
characterize the sex; castration. — 2. The act 
of depriving of vigor or strength; specifically, 
the act of eliminating or altering parts of a 
literary work in such a manner as to deprive it 
of its original force or vividness. 

The emasculations [of an edition of “ Don Quixote ”1 were 
some Scotchman’s. Gaytan, Notes on Don Quixote. 

3. The state of being emasculated; effemi- 
nacy; unmanly weakness, 
emasculator ( e-mas 'ku-la-tor), n. [< L. emas- 
culator, < emascularey emasculate: see emascu- 
late.] One who or that which emasculates, 
emasculatory ( e-mas 'ku-la-to-ri), a. [< emas- 
culate + - ory .] * Serving to emasculate, 
embacet, v. t. See embasc. 
embalet, emballt (em-bal', -Ml'), v. t.-, pret. 
and pp. embaledy emballedy pjpr. embaling, embank- 
ing. [< F. cmballer (= Sp. Pg. embalar = It. im- 
bdllare, make into a bale, pack up), < eny in, + 
bale, bade, a bale, ball: see bale%, ball 1.] 1. To 
make up into a bale, bundle, or package; pack. 

All the niarchandize they lade outwards, they ernball 
it well with Oxe hides, so that if it take wet, it can haue 
no great liarnie. Hakluyt s Voyages , II. 227. 

2. To wrap up; inclose. 

Her straight legs most bravely were embayld 

In gilden buskins of oostly Cordwayne. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. til. 27. 

emballingt (em-M'ling), n. [Verbal n. of em- 
boli, taken independently as < cm- 1 + ball * : see 
embalc, emboli, j The act of distinguishing by 
the ball or globe, the ensign of royalty; promo- 
tion to sovereignty. 

Anne. I swear again, I would not be a queen 
For all the world. 

Old L. In faith, for little England 
Yon ’iV venture an embatling. Shak., Hen. VIII., II. 3. 

Emballonura (em-bal-o-nu'rji), n. [NL., < Or. 
kpp&XAnv, throw in, + ovpd, tail.] The typical 
genus of bats of the family Emballonwridaz. The 
tail perforates the interfemoral membrane and appears 


embalmment 

loose upon the upper surface for a part of Its own length, 
whence the name. There are 2 incisors and 2 premolars 
in each half of the upper jaw, and 8 incisors and 2 pren 
lars in each half of the lower jaw. The genus contains 
a few species, distributed from Madagascar through tint 
Malay archipelago. 

emballonuria (em-bal-o-nu'rid), n. A bat oi 
the family Emballonuriace. 

Emballonuridse (em-bal-o-nu'ri-d<§), n. pi. 
[NL., < Emballonura + -idee.] A family of mi- 
crochiropteranbats, containing about 12 genera 
and upward of 60 species. They are characterized 
by the obliquely truncated snout with prominent nostrils, 
the first phalanx of the middle finger folded in reponc 
above the metacarpal bone, and by the production of tin* 
tail far beyond the interfemoral membrane, or the pci 
foration of this membrane by the tail. There is generally 
a single pair of upper incisors. The family is nearly cos- 
mopolitan, and is divided into Emballonurince and Matos- 
since. 

Emballonurine (em-baF 6 -nv-rl'nS), n. pi. 
[NL., < Emballonura + -inee.] The subfamily 
of bats typical of the family Emballonurkla; 
having a slender tail which either perforates 





Dtclidurus albus , belonging to the subfamily Rmballonuritta. 

the interfemoral membrano above or ends in 
it, weak upper incisors, and long legs with slen- 
der fibula). The leading genera are Form, En<- 
ballonnra, TJiclidurus , Noctilio, and Rhinopomn. 
emballonurine (em - bal - 6 - mi ' rin ) , a. and n. 
I. a. Of or pertaining to tlie microchiropteran 
families Emballonuridw and l*h yllostotnidw. The 

emballonurine alliance is one of two scries into which the 
Microchiroptera are divided, having the upper incisors 
approximated and the tail perforating the interfemoial 
membrane, or produced beyond it. Hot* vespertitioninc 

II. n. A member of the emballonurine alli- 
ance ; an emballonurid or phyllostomid. 
embalm (em-Mm'), v. t. [Formerly also m- 
balm; spelling altered as in balm ; < ME. en ban - 
men, enbaumcn , < OF. embaumer , earlier embaus- 
mery embasmery cmbausemcry cmbalscmer, etc., F. 
embaumer = Pr. embasmary emboymar = = Sp. rg. 
embalsamar = It. imbalsamare, imbalsimare , < 
ML. imbalsamare, < L. in, in, + balsam urn, bal- 
sam, balm: see balsam , balm.] 1. To dross 
or anoint with balm ; specifically, to preserve 
from decay by means of balsams or oilier aro- 
matic spices; keep from putrefaction by im- 
pregnating with spices, gums, and chemicals, 
as a dead body. The ancient process was to open tlu- 
body, remove the viscera, and fill tlie cavities with anti 
septic Bpices and drugs. (See mummy.) Iu modern times 
many substances and methods have been employed in em* 
halming, as by injection of arsenical preparations into the 
blood-vessels, generally with a view only to the preserva- 
tion of the body for a certain period, as duiing transput ta- 
tion to a distant point, or instead of refrigeration in hoi 
weather during the ordinary interval before burial. 

Joseph commanded Ills servants the physicians to em- 
balm his father: and the physicians embalmed Israel. 

Gen. I - 

TTnto this appertained the ancient use of the Jews t<* 
embalm the corpse with sweet odours, and to adorn the 
sepulchres of certain. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. !■> 

Hence — 2. To preserve from neglect or decay ; 
preserve in memory; 

Those tears eternal, that embalm the dead. 

Pope , Ep. to Jervas, 1. Ik- 
No longer caring to embalm 
In dying songs a dead regret. 

Tennyson , In Memoriam, Conclusion- 

8. To impart fragrance to ; fill with sweet scent. 

Meanwhile, 

Leucothea waked, and with fresh dews embalm'd 

The earth. Milton , P. L., xi. l‘ i& * 

Here eglantine embalmed the air. 

Scott, L. of the L., i. 12. 

embalmer (em-M'm6r), n. [= F. embaumenr . J 
One who embalms bodies for preservation. 

By this it seemeth that the Homans iu Numa’s time a « re 
not so good embalmsrs as the Egyptians were. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 1- 1 

embalmment (em-b&m'ment), n. [as F. cm- 
baumement; as embalm + ’-ment.] I. The net 
or process of embalming. 

Lord Jefferies ordered the hearseman to carry the corp»J 
to Bussell’s, an undertaker in Clieapside, and leave n 



embalmment 

, e he sent order* for the embalmment, which he 

* ghould be after the royal manner. 

adaeu ww Mal(me , Dryden, “Account of the Funeral." 

2 A substance used in embalming. [Archaic.] 

At length we found a falre new Mat, and vnder that two 

1 .miiie* the one bigger, the other lease ; in the greater we 

f . .ml >i irreat quantity of flue red powder, like a kinde of 
•„ibalmement. Capt. John Smith , True Travels, II. 222. 
w If I die, 

Like sweet embalmment round my heart shall lie 

This love, this love, this love I have for thee. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 331. 

embank (em-bangk'), v. t [Formerly also im- 
bunlc; < em- 1 4- bank L] To inclose with a 
bunk ; furnish with an embankment ; defend or 
st r mgthen by banks, mounds, or dikes; bank up. 

embankment (era-bangk'ment), n. [Formerly 
also embankment; < embank 4- -ment . J 1. The 
ft <»t, of surrounding or defending with a bank. — 

2 a mound, bank, dike, or earthwork raised 
for any purpose, as to protect land from the 
inroads of the sea or from the overflow of a 
river, to carry a canal, road, or railway over a 
valley, etc.; a levee: as, the Thames embank - 
incut in London, England. 

Oncfi again the tide had rolled fiercely against the em- 
bankment, and borne part of it away. 

E. Dowden , Shelley, I. 303. 

embarf (em-bar'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. embarred, 
ppr. embarring. [Formerly also tmbar ; < OF. 
embarrer, enbarrrr , bar, set bars on, bar in, < 
en- + harrer, bar: see cm- 1 and bar 1 .] 1. To 
bar; close or fasten with a bar; make fast. — 

2. To inclose so as to hinder egress or escape; 
imr up or in. 

Knst c mbard in mighty brasen wall. 

Spenser , F. Q., I. vii. 44. 

She | tlio shipl was by tlicir agreement stolen out of the 
liurhor, where she had been long embarred. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 88. 

3. To stop; obstruct; bar out. 

The first great judgment of Hod upon the ambition of 
man was the confusion of tongues; whereby the open 
trade and intercourse of learning and knowledge was 
chiefly unbarred. Bacon , Advancement of Learning, i. 04. 

embarcation, n. See embarkation. 

embargo l t (em-biirj'), v. t. [< cm- 1 4- barge.] 
To put or go on board a barge. 

Triumphall music from the flood arose, 

Ah when the soueraigne we embark'd doe sec, 

And by faire London for liis pleasure rowes. 

Drayton , Legend of Robert. 

embarge 2 t. v. t. See embar guc. 

embargo (em-bar' go), n. [Formerly also im- 
bargo ; — I). G. l)an. Sw. embargo = F. embargo 
= It. imbarco , < Sp. embargo , an embargo, 
seizure, arrest (= Pg. embargo, embargo, objec- 
tion, — Pr. embarg , embarc ), < embargar (= Pg. 
embar gar ), arrest, restrain, distrain, impede, 
seize, lay an embargo on, < ML. as if *imnarri- 
('(ire , block up, embar, < L. in, in, in- 2 , + ML. 
barra , a bar: see bar l, and ef. barricade , cm - 
bar, embarrass .] 1. A stoppage or seizure of 

skips or merchandise by sovereign authority ; 
specifically, a restraint or prohibition imposed 
by the authorities of a country on merchant 
vessels, or other ships, to prevent their leav- 
ing its ports, and sometimes amounting to an 
interdiction of commercial intercourse either 
with a particular country or with all countries. 
'Hu* sc< illustration by a nation of vessels or goods of its 
<»'vii citizens or subjects, for public uses, 1 h sometimes 
odlnl a civil embargo, in contradistinction to a general 
prohibition from leaving port intended to affect the 
iiadu or naval operations of auother nation, called inter- 
national embargo. 

Embargoes on merchandize was another engine of royal 
pov't i,, t by which the English princes were able to extort 
niom y from the people. Hume, Hist. Eng., V., App. iii. 

An embargo ... is, In its special sense, a detention of 
» ln , a port, whether they be national or foreign, 

mailer for the purpose of employing them and their 
nttval expedition, as was formerly practised, or 

political purposes, or hy way of reprisals. 

Woolsey, In trod, to Inter. Law, $ 114. 

iiMico 2. A restraint or hindrance imposed 

1 a8 * lay an em ^ ar< J° on freo 

Ibr embargo of silence. 

Bushnell , Sermons on Living Subjects, I. 34. 
The chill embargo of the snow 
Was melted In the genial glow. 

* Whittier, Snow-Bound, 

eh uvSf? 0 # ac toi United States statutes forbidding the 
rx," -^Merchant vessels from any United States port 
in n , t ®pecial permission of the President. The 

4:,i an ., Jl!v ated Is that of 1807, amended in 1808 (2 Stat., 

.,5** A Passed to countervail the Berlin and Milan 
Tv Ml ,,h I K^ ftpoleon I- and the British orders in council, 
n i , ranee and Great Britain, then at war, intimated 
vt-SM.i- „»A?!? rtere wlth and control neutral merchant 
Hot s.miiSi * caTryln & articles contraband of war or 
1B13 (3 suit 88) U WOTe PM#6d ln 1812 < 2 8tafc ’’ 700 > and 
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embargo (em-bfix'gd), V. t. [< embargo , n.] To 
lay an embargo upon ; restrain the movement 
or voluntary use of, as ships or property, es- 
pecially as an act of sovereignty or of public 
policy ; make a seizure or arrestment of. See 
embargo , n. 

embarguet, n. [< embargo , n.] An embargo. 

To make an Embargm of any Stranger’s Ship that rides 
within his Ports upon all Occasions. 

Howell, Letters, I. iii. 11. 
embarguet (em-biirg'), V. t. [Also, less prop., 
embarge ; < embargo , ».] To embargo. 

The first, to know if there were any warreB betweene 
Spaine and England. The second, why our merchants 
with their goods were embarged or arrested. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 655. 

Howsoever, in respect of the king's departure (at which 
time they use hern to embarge all the mules, and means 
of carriage in this town), I believe his lordship will not 
begin his journey so soon as he intended. 

Cabbala, Sir Win. Alston to Sec. Conway. 

It was no voluntary but a constrained Act in the Eng- 
lish, who, being in the Persian's Port, were suddenly em- 
bargoed for the Service [for the taking of Ormus|. 

Howell, Letters, I. ill. 11. 

embarguementt, n. See embarquement. 

embark (em-biirk' ), v. [ Formerly also embarque 
and imbark; < OF. (and F.) embarquer = Sp. 
Pg. embar car = It. imbarcare , < L. in, in, 4* ML. 
barca, a bark: see bark&.] I. trans. 1. To put 
on board a ship or other vessel : as, the general 
embarked his troops and their baggage. 

Si dan fled to Safi, and embarqurs his two hundred wo- 
men in a Hemming; Ids riches, in a Mnrsilian. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 632. 

We went on to the South Sea Coast, and there embarked 
our selves in such Canoas and Pcriago's as our Indian 
friends furnished us withal. Dampier, Voyages, 1. iii., Int. 

The French have embarked Fitz-James’s regiment at 
Ostond for Scotland. «- Walpole, Letters, II. 5. 

Hence — 2. To plaeo or venture; put at use or 
risk, as by investment ; put or send forth, as 
toward a destination: as, he embarked his capi- 
tal in the scheme. 

I am sorry 

I e’er embarked myself in such a business. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 

I suppose thee to be one who hast embarqud many 
prayers for the sueeesKe of the Gospel in these darke cor- 
ners of the earth. 

T. Shepard, Clear Sunshine of the Gospel, To the Reader. 

T know not whether he can be called a good subject who 
does not embark Home part of Ids fortune with the state, 
to wh«8e vigilance he oweH the security of the whole. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 34(5. 

II. in trans. 1. To go on board ship, as when 
setting out on a voyage: as, the troops em- 
barked for Lisbon. 

On the 14 of Septombor I imharked in another English 
ship. Sandy s, Travail os, p. 7. 

In the evening I embarked . and they choose an evening 
for coolness, rowing all night. 

Dumpier, Voyages, II. I. 100. 

Did I but purpose to embark w ith thee 

On the smooth Surface of a Summer’s Sea? 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 

2. To set out, as in some course or diroction ; 
make a start or beginning in regard to some- 
thing; venture; engage. 

or embarking in Adventures, yet never comes to Har- 
bour. Congreve, Old Batchelor, i. 4. 

He saw that he would be slow to embark in such uu un- 
dertaking. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., x. 

They were most unwilling that lie should embark in an 
undertaking which they knew would haniner him for so 
many years to come. Lady Holland , in Sydney Smith, vii. 

embarkation, embarcation (em-biir-ka'shon), 
ii. [= F. embarcation , a boat, craft (= Sp. 
cmbarcadon = Pg. embar cagdo) ; as embark 4- 
-ation.] 1 . The act of putting or going on board 
ship; the act of setting out or sending off by 
water. 

The embarcation of the army. Clarendon. 

Lost again and won hack again, it. [SalonaJ appears 
throughout those w'nrs as the chief point of embarcation 
for the Imperial armies on their voyages to Ttaly. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 173. 

2. That which is embarked. 

Another cwftamifion of Jesuits was Bent from Lisbon to 
Civita Vecelda. Smollett, Hist. Eng., III. xiii. 

3. The vessel on which something is embarked. 
[Rare.] 

We must have seen something like a hundred of these 
embarkations | canal-barges J In the course of that day’B pad- 
dle ranged one after another like the houses in a street. 

? J{. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 109. 

embarkment (em-b&rk'ment), n. [Formerly 
also irnbarkment , embarquement , imbarquement 
(and embarquement , q. v.); < OF. (and F.) em- 
barquement (= Pg. embarcamento = It. imbarca- 
mento),i embarquer, embark : see embark.] The 
act of embarking ; embarkation. 
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He removed from his Cuman to his Pompeian villa, be- 
yond Naples, which, not being -so commodious for an em- 
barkment, would help to lessen the suspicion of his in- 
tended flight. Middleton, Life of Cicero, li. 289 (Ord MS. ). 

emb&rmentt (om-bar'ment), n. [< embar 4- 
-ment.] *An embargo. Halliwcll. 

A true report of the general embarrement of all English 
shlppes. Title of a Tract (1684). 

embarquementt. n. [Occurring in the follow- 
ing passage in Shakspere, where some editions 
have embarquement; < OF. embarquement, tak- 
ing ship, putting into a ship, loading: see em- 
barkment. Embargo does not appear to have 
been in use in any form in Shakspere^ time.] 
A word of uncertain meaning (perhaps a load- 
ing, burdening, restraint) in the following pas- 
sage : 

The prayers of priests, nor times of sacrifice, 

Embar quern ents [var. embar guem cuts) all of fury. 

Shak., Cor., 1. 10. 

embarras (on-ba-ra/), n. [F.] See embarrass. 
embarrass (em-bar'as), r. t. [< F. embarrasscr, 
encumber, obstruct, block up, entangle, per- 
plex (= Sp. embarazar = Pg. embar agar = 
It. imbarazzare, embarrass). < L. in, in, 4- F. 
*barras, Pr. barras, a bar; cr. Sp. barras , a pris- 
on, prop. pi. of Pr. Sp., etc., barra, F. barre, a 
bar. Cf. embar, embargo, and debarrass, disem- 
barrass.] 1. To hamper or impede as with en- 
tanglements; encumber; render intricate or 
difficult ; beset with difficulties; confuse or per- 
plex, us conflicting circumstances, pecuniary 
complications, etc. : as, public affairs are em- 
barrassed ; want of order tends to embarrass 
business ; the merchant is embarrassed by the 
unfavorable state of the market, or by his lia- 
bilities. 

I believe our being here will but embarrass the inter- 
view. Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, ii. 

Hugo was an indefatigable and versatile writer. The 
Htupeiidous quantity of work which he produced during 
his long literary career is hardly Ichh embarrassing in va- 
riety than in amount. Edinburgh liev., CLXIII. 131. 

2. To perplex mentally ; confuse the thoughts 
or perceptions of ; discompose ; disconcert ; 
abash : as, an abrupt address may embarrass a 
young lady. 

He well knew that this would embarrass mo. 

Smollett, Humphrey (-linker. 

Ho [Washington ] never appeared embarrassed at homage 
rendered him. Bancroft, llist. Const., II. 3(54. 

= 8yn. 1. To hinder, impede, obstruct, hnrasH, distress, 
clog, hamper. 2. Embarrass, Puzzle, Perplex. To embar- 
rass, literally, is to bar one’s way, to impede one’s progress 
in a particular direction, to hamper one’s actions ; hence, 
to make it difficult for one to know what is best to be 
done; also, to confuse or disconcert one so that one has 
not for a time one's usual judgment or presence of mind. 
To puzzle , literally, is to pose or give a hard question to, 
to put into a state of uncertainty where decision is difficult 
or impossible ; it applies equally to opinion and to conduct. 
To perplex, literally, is to Inclose, as in the meshes of a net, 
to entangle one’s judgment so that one is at a Iosb what 
to think or how to act. Embarrass expresses most of un- 
comfortable feeling and mental confusion. 

Awkward, embarrassed, stiff, without, the skill 
Of moving gracefully or standing still. 

Churchill, The Rosciad. 

Some truth there was, but dash’d and brew’d with lies, 

To please the fools, and puzzle all the wise. 

Dryden, Abs. and Achit.,1. 115. 

They . . . begin by laws to perplex their commerce with 
infinite regulations, impossible to be remembered ami 
observed. Franklin, Autobiog., p. 409. 

He is perpetually puzzled and perplexed amidst bis own 
blunders. Add t son. 

embarrass (cm-bar'as), n. [Also written, a« 
F., embarras; < F. embarras = Sp. embarazo = 
Pg. embarago = It. imbarazzo, embarrassment, 
obstruction, etc. ; from the verb.] If. Embar- 
rassment. 

“Now," says my Lord, “the only and the greatest cm- 
barras that I have in the world is, how to behave myself 
to Sir II. Bennet and my Lord Chancellor." 

Pepys, Diary, II. 148. 

These little embarrasses we men of intrigue arc eternally 
subject to. Foote. 

2. In the parts of the United States formerly 
French, a place where the navigation of a river 
or creek is rendered difficult by tlio accumula- 
tion of driftwood, trees, etc. 

embarrassingly (cm-bar'as-ing-li), adv. In an 
embarrassing manner; so as to embarrass. 

embarrassment (om-bar'as-ment), n. [< em- 
barrass 4- -ment.] 1. Perplexity; intricacy; 
entanglement; involvement, as by debt or un- 
favorable circumstances. 

The embarrassments to commerce growing out of the 
late regulations. Bancroft. 

Let your method he plain, that your hearers may run 
through it without embarrassment. Watts, Logic. 
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Defeat, universal agitation, financial embarrassments, 
disorganization in every part of the government, com- 
pelled Charles again to convene the Houses before the 
close of the same year. Macaulay, Hal lam’s Const. Hist. 

2. Perplexity or confusion of mind; bewilder- 
ment ; discomposure ; abashment. * 

You will have the goodness to excuse me, if my real, 
unaffected embarrassment prevents me from expressing 
my gratitude to you as I ought. Burke , Speech at Bristol. 

embarrelf (em-bar'el), v. t. [< m- 1 + barrel.'] 
To put. or pack in a barrel. 

Our embarrcl'd white herrings . . . last in long voy- 
ages. A ax he, Lenten Htuffc (Harl. Misr., VI. 179). 

embarrent (em-bar'en), v. t. [< cm- 1 *f barren.] 
To make barren ; sterilize. 

Like the ashes from the Mount Vesuvius, though singly 
small and nothing, yet in conjoined quantities they m- 
barren all the llelds about it. Felt ham, Resolves, ii. 9. 

embaset (om-bas'), r. t. [< ME. enbaissen, < 
OF. ctnbatsser , cm hcsscr, lower, abase, < on- + 
has, low, base : see banc 1 . Cf. abase.] 1. To 
lower; degrade; depress or hollow out. 

When Hod . . . 

Had souered the Floods, leuell’d the* Fields, 

Ji 'mints' t the \ alleys, ami embost the Hils. 

Sylvester, tr. of l)u Bartas’s Weeks, i. Ji. 

2. To lower in value ; dobaso ; vitiate ; de- 
prave; impair. 

Mixture of falsehood is like alloy in coin of gold and 
silver, which may make the metal work the better, but it 
embaset h it. Bacon, Truth (ed. 1887). 

They that nnbase coin and inetalB, and obtrude them 
for perfect and natural. Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, iv. 8. 

A pleasure high, rational, and angelic; a pleasure c in- 
based by no appendant sting South. 

3. To lower in nature, rank, or estimation; 
degrade. 

They saw that by this means they should somewhat 
embuse the calling ot John. Hooker, Eoclcs. Polity, vil. 11. 

Should I . . . 

Embus" myself to speak to such as they ? 

Greene ami Lodye, Looking Class for Loud, and Eng. 

Unclean ness is hugely contrary to the spirit of govern- 
ment, hy embasiny the spirit of a man. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, ii. Ji. 

embasement 1 1 (em-bas'ment), n. [< cm base + 
-went.] The act of embusing, or tho state of 
being ombasod; a vitiated, impaired, or do-" 
based condition ; depravation ; debasement. 

There is dross, alloy, urnl embasement in all human 
tempers. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 28. 

embasement 2 (em-bas'ment), 7i. [< * embasc, 

verb assumed from cm basis, + -ment.] Same 
as cnibasis . 

embasiatet ( om-bas 'i -at), n. [An obs. form of 
cmbassadc. ] Em bassy. 

But when the Erie of Warwik understode of this mar- 
riage, lie tookc it highly that his embasiate was deluded. 

Sir T. More, Works, j». 90. 

embasis (em'ba-sis), 7i. [EE-, < Gr. {pflamr, a 

bathing-tub, a foot, hoof, step, a going into, < 
i/ifiaiveiv , go into, < ir, in, 4* (iatvetv , go.] In 
mcd., a bathing-tub, or vessel filled with warm 
water for bathing. Also called embasement. 
[Karo or obsolete. 1 

embassadet, ambassadet (em'-, am'ba-sad), n. 
[Early mod. E. also ambassad, ant bossed , etc. 
(and see embasiate , ambassiate), < late ME. am- 
bassadc, ambassiade , ambaxade = D. G. Dan. 
ambassadc = Sw. ambassad , < OF. tmbassadc , 
also ambaxade , atnbayadc , and cmbassadc , F. 
ambassadc , < OSp. ambaxada , mod. 8p. emba - 
jada = Pg. embaixada = It. ambasciata = Pr. 
ambaissat , ambaissada = OF. ambasscc , ambaxee , 
embaseec (> E. ambassy , embassy , which are re- 
lated to ambassadc , cmbassadc, as army* to 
armada: see ambassy , embassy), < ML. 
baetiaia , spelled variously ambaxiata , ambaxata , 
ambasciata, ambassiata , etc., an embassade, em- 
bassy, proji. pp. fem. of *ambacliare, ambaxiare , 
ambasciare , ambassiarc, etc., go on a mission, 
announce, < * ambaetia , ambaxia, ambaseia, am - 
bassia (> OF. ambasse ), a mission, embassy, 
charge, office, < Ij. ambaetus, cited by Festus 
from Ennius as a Gallic word meaning ‘servant 1 
(s err us), and applied by Cresar to the vassals 
or retainers ( amhaetos elicit tesque) of the Gallic 
chiefs; identified by Zeuss with W. amaeth (for 
*ambacth , orig. typo *ambact), a husbandman, 
orig. perhaps a tenant, retainer, or a footman, 
goer about, < W. am, formerly a mb- (= L. amb-, 
ambt -, q. v.), around, about, + acth (pret.), he 
went. With tho L. ambaetus is connected an 
important Tout, word, AS. ambeht, embeht , om- 
biht, onbeht (rare and poet.), a servant, atten- 
dant, = OS. * ambaht , ambah tco = OHG. ambaht, 
ampaht, m., = Ieol. ambdtt. ambatt (> ME. am - 
boht), fern., = Goth, andbants , in., a servant; a 
word eommoii in later Tout, only in the deriv. 
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AS. ambeht , ambieht, ambiht , ambyht, ombeht, on- 
beht (in oarliest form ambaeet), in comp, also an- 
byht = ONorth. embeht . service, office, ss OS. 
ambaht (in comp.) = OFries. ombecht, ombeht, 
ambocht , ambueht , ombet, ambet , ambt , ampt, amt, 
service, office, jurisdiction, bailiwick, = OD. 
ambacht , service, office, charge, mod. D. am- 
bacht, trade, handicraft, = OHG. ambah ti, am- 
baht, MUG. ambet, ammet, G. amt, service, of- 
fice, charge, magistracy, jurisdiction, district, 
business, concern, corporation, divine service, 
mass, etc. (> Dan. Sw. am t, jurisdiction, dis- 
trict: see amt , amtman , amman), = Icel. ern- 
beetti, service, office, divine service, = Sw. 
embete, office, place, corporation, = Dan. ctn- 
bede, office, place, = Goth, andbahti , service; 
whence the verb. AS. (ONorth.) embehtian = 
Icel. cmbwtta = Goth, andbahtjan, serve. The 
Teut. word has boon taken as the source of tho 
L., but the case is prob. tho other way, Goth. 
and-b - standing for L. amb-, which comoination 
does not occur in Goth., while and-b- is com- 
mon; AS. amb-, omb-, for L. amb-. or accom. 
an-lt-j on-b-, the reg. reduction of AS. * and-b-, 
which is never reduced to amb-, omb-, in native 
words (cf. amber 1 ).] Same as embassy. 

But when her words embassade forth she sends, 

Lord, how sweote musicko that unto them lends ! 

Spenser, In Honour of Beau tie. 

embassador, n. See ambassador. 

This Luys hath written JJ. large bookes in Spanish col- 
lected . . . out of Don Iuan de Baltasar, an Ethiopian of 
great accompt, who had beene Embassador from his Mas- 
ter Alexander. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. IHMS. 

ambassadorial (om-bas-a-do'ri-al), a. See am- 
bassadorial. 

embassadress (em-bas'a-dres), n. See ambas- 
sadress. * 

With fear the modest matron lifts her oyes, 

And to the bright embassadress replies. 

Garth, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xiv. 

embassage (eiii'ba-saj), n. [Formorly also am- 
bassage ; another form, with suffix -age.j of em- 
bassade or embassy, q. v.] 1. The business or 

mission of an ambassador; embassy. [Karo.] 

Carnoades the philosopher came in embassaye to Rome. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 14. 
Honour persuaded him [Edward IV. J that it stood him 
much upon to make good the Embassaye in which he hud 
sent the Earl of Warwick, to a great Prince. 

Baker , Chronicles, p. 205. 
There he [Elder Brewster] served Mr. Davison, a godly 
gentleman, and secretary of state to Queen Elizabeth, and 
attended him on his embassaye into Holland. 

A. Morton , New England’s Memorial, p. 221. 

2f. Tho commission or charge of a messenger; 
a message. 

And ever and anone, when none was ware, 

With speuking lookes, that close embassaye bore, 

He rov’d at her. Spenser , F. Q., III. ix. 28. 

Doth not thy embassaye belong to me ; 

And am i last to know it? 

Shak., Rich. II., iii. 4 

embassy (om'ba-si), fi.; pi. embassies (-siz). 
[Formerly also ambassy ; a var. of embassade, 
ambassadc. ] 1. The public function or mission 
of an ambassador; the charge or employment 
of a public minister, whether ambassador or en- 
voy ; hence, an important mission of any kind : 
as,* he was qualified for the embassy. — 2. A mes- 
sage, as that of an ambassador ; a charge com- 
mitted to a messenger. [Archaic.] 

How many a pretty Embassy have I 
Receiv’d from them ! 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 59. 
Here, Persian, tell thy embassy. Repeat 
That to obtain thy friendship Asia’s prince 
Tu mo hath proffer’d sov’rcignty o’er Greece. 

Glover, Leonidas, x. 

Such touches are but embassies of love. 

Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 

3. A mission, or the person or persons intrust- 
ed with a mission; a legation. 

Embassy after embassy was sent to Rome hy the Cartha- 
ginian government. Arnold, Hist. Rome, xili. 

In 1155, the first year of Henry II. , there was an embassy 
from the kings of Norway. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 124. 

4. The official residence of an ambassador; the 
ambassadorial building or buildings. 

embastardizet (em-bas'tar-dlz), v. t. [< em - 1 
+ ba stat'd hr.] To bastardize. Also written 
imbastardise. 

The rest, imhastardvml from the ancient nobleness ot 
their ancestors, are ready to fall flat. 

Milton, Eikonoklustes, Pref. 

embaterion (em-ba-te'ri-on), n. ; pi. embateria 
(-ii). [< Gr. kyftaTTjptov (sc. pihtt;, song), the air 

to which soldiers marched, a march (the ana- 
pestic songs of Tyrtums were so called), neut. 
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of eypaHjpioc, of or for marching in, < kp/Halveiv, 
step in, enter upon, < ev, in, + /? aiveiv, go, step, l 
A war-song sung by Bpartan soldiers on the 
march, which was accompanied by music of 
flutes. 

embathet (em-baTH'), v. t. [< em - 1 + bathe, j 
To bathe. Also written imbathe. 

Gave lior to his daughters t<» embathe 
lu liectar’d lavors, strew d with asphodel. 

Milton, Oomus, 1. 8 ;jt 

embattle 1 (om-bat'l), v.: pret. and pp. emba/ 
tied , ppr. embattling. [Early mod. E. also etn- 
battail , cmbatteil; <! ME. embatailen, enbatcleu , 
array for battle, < OF. embataillier, array for 
battle, < en- + bataille , battle : see battle 1 . A 
different word from embattle 2, but long con- 
fused with it.] I. trans. To prepare or arrav 
for battle ; arrange in order or battle. 

Whan that he was embatailed, 
lie goth and hath the felde assailed. 

Gower , Conf. Amant., I. 221. 

It was not long 

Ere on the plaine fast pricking Guyon spide 
One in bright urmes embatteiled full Btrong. 

Spenser, F. Q. , II. v. 2. 

The English are embattled , you French peers. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 2 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 

Emerson, Cone.ord Hymn. 

II.t intrans . To form in order of battle. 

We shall embattle 
By tile second hour i’ the morn. 

Shak., A. and * v - 11 
The Regent followed him [the French king], hut could 
not overtake him till he came near to Nenlis : There both 
the Armies encamped and embatteiled, yet only some light 
Skirmishes passed between them. Baker, (’hroiiiclos.p. 183 

embattle 2 (em-bat'l), V. t. ; pret. and pp. ( tu- 
ba tt let l, ppr. embattling. [Early mod. E. also 
embattail; < ME. enbataden, cnbatelen, later Cu- 
ba tell ; also, without the prefix, batailen, north- 
ern battalen, mod. battle*, q. v. ; only in pp.; 
altered after bataile (E. battle 1 ), < OF. *cm hast ti- 
ler (cf. ML. imbattajare, fortify), < en- + bas- 
tiller, build, fortify, embattle : see battlement . 

A different word from embattle 1 , but long con- 
fused with it.] To furnish with battlements; 
give tho form of battlements to : used chieil v 
in tho past participle. 

I saugli a gurdeyn. . . . 

Enclosed was, and walled welle, 

With high wallcs enbatailed. 

Rom. of the Bose, 1. 13d. 

I enbatell a wall, I make hastylmentes upon it to log- 
out at. Palsyrarr. 

Ancient towers, 

And roofs embattled high, . . . 

Fall prone. Cowper, Hfeask, ii. 122. 

Spurr’d at heart with fieriest energy 
To embattail and to wall ai>out thy cause 
With iron- worded proof. 

Tennyson, Sonnet to J. M. K. 

embattle 2 (em-bat'l), n. [< embattled, v.] In 
her., a merlon, or a single one of the series of 
Rolid projections of a battlement. See cut un- 
der battlement. 

embattled (ein-bat 'Id), p. a. [Pp. of embattle*, r. J 
Furnished with battlements; 
specifically, in her., broken NT" / 

in square projections and do- 

MMM 

said of one of the lines form- 
ing the boundaries of an or- ^ 

dinary or other bearing ; also V 

said of the bearing whose out- ArKen qed I Gu?cs I n ' 
line is so broken: as, a fesse 
embattled. Also battled, erthtele, crenelated, ex- 
it ellated. AJpo written imbattlcd. j 

Tills Logryu a-mended grctly the Citec, and made tow ics 
and stronge walles enbateiled, and whan he haddc tine , 
ame[njded it he ehaunged the mimcy^nd cleped it Logic*, ' 
iu breteigne, for that his name wanpoiHU). 

Merlin (^E. T. S.), ii. l U. 

‘ ^ With hesitating step, at last, 

The embattled portal-arch lie passed. 

Scott, L. of L. M., lnl 
fettled embattled. See battled 2.— Embattled grady. 

Fee yrady . — Embattled molding, in arch., a niobium 
indented like a battlement. 



Embattled Molding.— Cathedral of Lincoln, England. 


embattlement (em-bat/l-ment), n. [pseu<l (> * 
archaic embattailment, embatailement ; notfound 
in ME. ; < embattle 2 + -ment, or rather the same 
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a b battlement, with superfluous prefix em- 1 .] An 
indented parapet ; a battlement, 
embay 1 (em-ba/), v. t. [Formerly also imbay ; 
< cm - 1 + bay 2 .] To inclose in a bay or inlet ; 
inclose between capes or promontories ; land- 
lock: as, the ship or fleet is embayed . 

Wo were bo imbay ed with ice that we were constrained 
io come out as we went In. Hakluyt's Voyages , 1. 447. 
Ships before whose keels, full long embayed 
In polar ice, propitious winds have made 
Unlooked-for outlet to an open sea. 

Wordsworth, Eccles. Sonnets, ii. 23. 

To escape the continual shoals in which he found himself 
w bayed, he stood out to sea. Bancroft, Ilist. U. 8., I. IK). 

€ mbay 2 t (em-ba' ), v. t. [One of Spenser's man- 
ifuctured forms ; intended for embathe, as bay li} , 

v., for bathe.] To bathe; steep. 

Others did themselves embay-in liquid joyes. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 60. 
Then, when he hath both plaid and fed his till, 

In the warmo sunne he doth himsclfe embay. 

Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1. 206. 

embayed (em-bad'). p. a. [Pp. of embay 1 , t\] 
Eorming, or formed m, a bay or recess. Also 
spelled imbayed. 

A superb embayed window. 

Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 140. 

embaylet, v. t. An obsolete spelling of cmbale. 
embayment (em-ba/ment), n. [< embay 1 4- 
-meat.] A part of the' "sea closed in and shel- 
tered by capes or promontories. 

The embayment which is terminated by the land of 
North Berwick. Scott. 


embeamt (om-bem 7 ), v. t. [< cm- 1 4* beam.] 
To boam upon ; make brilliant, as with beams 
of light. A Fletcher. 

embed, imbed (om-, im-bed'), r. t.; pret. and 
pp. embedded, imbedded . pi>r. embedding, imbed- 
ding. [< cm- 1, mw- 1 , + bed 1 .] To lay in or as in 
a bed; lay in surrounding matter: as, to embed 
a thing in clay or sand. 

In the absonce of a vascular system, or in the absence 
of one that is well marked off from the imbedding tissues, 
the . . . crude blood gets what small aeration it can only 
b> coming near tho creature’s outer surface. 

11. Spencer, Mil. of Biol., § 307. 

The imbedding material is to bo slowly poured in, until 
the imbedded substance is entirely covered. 

W. 11. Carpenter, Micros., § 180. 


Embedded crystal, 8ee crystal. 
embelift, a. [ME., a word of uncertain origin, 
found only in Chaucer's *■ ‘Treatise on tho As- 
trolabe"; prob. an extreme corruption (the 
form being appar. accom. initially to ME. embe 
vmbe- f urn-, around (see um-), and terminally 
to OF. -if, E. -ivc) of a word not otherwise 
found in ME., namely, *oblik, mod. E. oblique, 
< L. olmquus, oblicus, slanting, oblique: see 
oblique.] Oblique; slanting. 

Nota that this forseid rihte oriBonte that is clepid orison 
rectum, diuidetli the equinoxial into riht angles, and the 
embelif orison te, wlier as the pol is euhawsed vpon the 
onsonte, ouerkcruytli the equinoxial in embelif angles. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe (ed. Skeat), p. 37. 

embeliset, f. A Middle English form of em- 
bellish. 


embellish (em-bel'ish), v. t . [Formerly also 
i in hellish; < ME. embelisshen , embeliscn , enbeli- 
*en, < OF. (and F.) embelliss -, stem of certain 
parts of emhellir = Pr. embellir , embellezir = Sp. 
Kg. embclleccr = It. imbelUrc , < L. in- + bell us 
0 OF. bel, etc.), fair, beautiful: see beau, belle, 
beauty.] To set off with ornamentation; make 
beautiful, pleasing, or Attractive to tho eye or 
the mind; adorn; decorate; deck: as, to em- 
bellish tho person with rich apparel; to cmbel- 
Itsh a garden with shrubs and flowers ; a style 
viubcllished by metaphors; a book embellished 
J, y engravings. 


Bay leaves betweene, 

And primroses greene, 

Embellish the sweete violet. 

Spenser, 8hep. Cal., April. 
. . . was embellished with blue-bells 
< entaurx. Goldsmith , Vic*?, v. 


. u .) must suppose this ignorant Diomedes, though 
" nothing the story according to his slender means, still 
twve lyjilt upon old traditions. De Quincey, Homer^h. 

, }hat . . . the instinct of ail artistic people could do 
’ the fairest cities of the fair Italian land was 

,U1 <1 done lavishly. 

E. Dicey , Victor Emmanuel, p. 231. 


Decorate, etc. (see adorn). See list 
One who or 


, prmtmenl, 

' "fexmorate. 

^iHbellisher (em-bel'ish-6r), 

1 w hich embellishes. 

1 Iicbo therefore have only certain heads, which they arc 
, ‘ H l uci >t upon as thoy can, and may be called emhel- 
' ' Spectator, No. 121. 

embellishingly (em-bel'ish-ing-li), adr. So us 
* ^ellishmeuts. Imp. Diet . 
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embellislmient (em-bel ' ish-ment ), n. [= OF. 
(and F.) embellmemmt ; as enibellish + -merit.] 

1. The act of embellishing, or the state of be- 
ing embellished. 

Endeavour a little at the Embellishment of your Stile. 

Steele, Tender Husband, ii. 1. 

The selection of their ground, and the embellishment 
of it. Prescott. 

2. Ornament; decoration; anything that adds 
beauty or elegance; that which renders any- 
thing tasteful or pleasing to the sense: as, rich 
drosses are embellishments of the person; virtue 
is an embellishment of the mind. 

Indeed the critic deserves our pity who cannot Bee that 
the formal circumstance of sitting silent seven days was 
a dramatic embellishment in the Eastern manner 

Wat burton, Divine Legation, vi., notes. 

Tainting and sculpture are such embellishments as are 
not without their use. 

Porocke, Description of the East, II. ii. 277. 

Wisdom, and discipline, and liberal arts, 

The embellishments of life. Addison, Cato. 

Specifically — 3. In music , an ornamental ad- 
dition to the essential tones of a melody, such 
as a trill, an appoggiatura, a turn, etc. ; a grace 
or decoration. — gyn. land 2. Adornment, enrichment. 

embencht (em-beneh'), r. 1. [< cm- 1 4- bench,] 

To bank up. 

Cerdicus was the first May-Lord or captaine of the 
Morris-dauncc that on those embenchcd shelves stain pt his 
footing. Nashe, Lenten Stutte (Harl. Mine., VI. loo). 

ember 1 (em'btor), w. [Early mod. E. also im- 
he-T, imbre, ymber; < ME. cymbre, eymery, usually 
in pi. emmeres , emcres, north, ammer'is , ameris 
(mod. Sc. emmers , aumers), < AS. wmergean 
(Leoclid, iii. 30, 18), wmyrtan (Benson), pi., = 
MLG. dtncrc , emerc, amir , LG. enter n, aumern 
= OHG. eimurja, MUG. eimere, eimer , G. dial. 
(Bav.) aim cm, emmern — Ieol. eimyrja = Norw. 
cimyrja , aamyrja (also, by popular etym., cld- 
myrja, as if ( eld = Icel. eldr, fire (see elding ), 
4- myrja , embers; but Norw. (eastern dial.) 
myrja = Sw. morja , embers, is itself an abbr. 
of eimyrja ) = Dan. emmer, pi., embers. The ult. 
origin is unknown.] A small live coal, brand 
of wood, or the like; in the plural, live cinders 
or ashes; the smouldering remains of a fire. 

() gracious God 1 remove my great incumbers, 
Kindle ugain my faiths nccr-dyfng imbers. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du liartass Weeks, ii., The Ark. 

He takes a lighted ember out of the covered vessel. 

Culebrookr. 

He rakes hot embers, and renews the fires. 

Dry den, jEi.eid. 

So long as our hearts preserve the feeblest spark of life, 
they preserve also, shivering near that pale ember, a 
starved, ghostly longing for appreciation and affection. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, x. 

ember 2 (efti'bCr), n. [In mod. E. and ME. 
only in comp. ; < ME. embyr-, ymber-, umbri - 
(soe ember-days, ember-week ), < AS. ymbren in 
comp, ymbren-dag, ember-day, ymbren-wiee, 
craber-wook, ymbren-ftvslen, ember-fast; also 
abbr. ymbren , dat. pi. ymbrenum , ember-days; < 
cmhryne , embrin , ymbren, ymbrene , ymbryne , a cir- 
cuit, course ( genres ymbryvr , the year’s course; 
Lenctenes ymbren, the vernal equiuox, 7 it. tho 
return of spring) ; < ymb, ymbe, embe, around (= 
OIIG. umbi-, G. um-, L. ambi-, Gr. a/jQt-, around: 
soe ambi-, amphi um -), + rync, a running, a 
course, < rinnan , run. The Icel. imbru-dagar , 
OSw. ymberdagar, Norw. imbredagar, ember- 
days, Icel. imbrn-ndtt, ember-night, Icel. imbru - 
vika , Norw. imbreviha, ember-week, are in tho 
first element from tho E. ; while the equiv. Sw. 
tamper-dagar, Dan. tamper-da ge, also kvatember, 

D. quatertemper , qua temper, LG. tamper, quater - 
tamper, G. quatember, formerly kottember, kot - 
te-mer , etc., are corruptions of the ML. quatuor 
tempera, the four seasons, applied to the ember- 
davs.] Literally, a circuit; a eourso; specifi- 
cally, a regular (annual, quarterly, otc.) eourso ; 
the regular return of a given season: a word 
now used only in certain compounds, namely, 
ember-days, -eve, -fast, - tide , -week, and in tho 
derivative embering. Soo tho etymology. 

ember-days (em'bfr-daz), n. pi. [Early mod. 

E. also amber-dayes ; < ME. embyr-dayes, ymber - 
da yes, earlier nmbri-dawes, < AS. ymbren-dtrg, 
pi. -dagas (also simply ymbren ), ember-days: 
see ember 2 and day 1 .] ' Days in each of the four 
seasons of the year set apart by the lioman 
Catholic and other western liturgical churches 
for prayer and fasting. They are the Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, alter 
Whit-Sunday, after September 14th, and after December 
13th. The weeks in which ember-days fall are railed emhn - 
weeks. The Sundays immediately following these seasons 
are still appointed by the canons of the Anglican Gliurch 
for the ordination of priests and deacons. 


Embem&gra 

embered (em'b6rd), a. [< ember + -ecf 2 .] 
Strewn with embers or ashes. 

On the white emher'd hearth 
Heap up fresh fuel. Southey, .loan of Arc, ii. 

embereve (em'b^r-ev), n. The vigil of an 
ember-day. See eve 1 . 

It hath been sung, at festivals, 

On ember-eves, and holy-ales. 

Shak., Tericles, Prol. toi. 

ember-fast (em'bdT-fast), n. [< ME. (not 
found), < AS. ymbren-faisten : see ember 2 and 
fast**.] Tho fast observed during the ember- 
days. 

ember-goose (em'ber-gds), n. [Also (dial.) cm - 
mer-, ember-, immer-, animer-goose ; cl'. D. emher- 
vogcl (D. vogcl = E. Jowl), G. intber, < Dan. im- 
ber, Sw. imber, immer, Norw. imbre , var. ymmer, 
hymber, hymbern, Faroie imbrim , Icel. himbrin , 
mod. himbrimi , the ember-goose.] A name of 
the great northern diver or loon, Colymbus tor- 
quatus or Urinator immer. 

emberingt (em'ber-ing), n. [< ember 2 + -mg 1 .] 
An ember-day. 

Fasting days and emberings be 

Lent, Whitsun, ITolyrood, and Lucie. Old rime. 

embering-dayst (otn'Mr-ing-daz), n. pi. The 
ember-days. 

Divers of the king's subjects have of late more than in 
times past broken and contemned such abstinence, which 
hath been used in this realm upon the Fridays and Sat- 
urdays, the ember my -day 8, and other days commonly 
called vigils. Quoted by Hallam. 

Emberiza (em-bo-ri'zii), n. [NL. (Linn©- 
us; earlier in Kilian, 1598), < G. dial. (Swiss) 
embritze, emmer its , equiv. to MHG. amerinc, 
timer ine, G. emmer ing, dmmering (= MD. emme- 
rinck),(*. also cmmtrUng, a mined ing (= MD. em- 
mer line/:), a bunting, dim. of OHG. amero, MHG. 
amer, G. ammer, a bunting, = AS. amore, E. 
# ammer , hammei, in yellow ha mm cr : see yellow- 
hammer.] A genus of buntings, coni rostral pas- 
serine birds of the family Fringillidee, such as 
the common corn- hunting of Europe {E. mili- 
aria), tho yellow bunting (E. eitnnella), tho 
eirl-bunting ( E . cirlus), the ortolan (E. hortu- 
Utna), otc. The limits of the genus are indefinite, ami 
the term has no more exact meaning than bunting (which 
see). In a late restricted sense it includes more than f>0 
species, confined to the l’ula'urctic, Indian, and Ethiopian 
regions. Mono of the very many North and South Amer- 
ican buntings which have been called Emberiza properly 
belong to this genus. See Emberizimv, and cuts under 
bunting and cnl-bunting. 

Emberizidae (em-be-riz'i-rle), n. pi. [NL., < 
Emberiza + -idw.] The buntings rated as a 
family of conirostral passerine birds. 

Emberizinae (em'be-ri-zi'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Emberiza 4- -intr.] The true buntings rated 
as a subfamily of Fringillidw. The group is prob- 
ably insusceptible of zoological definition. It has of late 
been made one of three subfamilies of Fringillidee (the 
others being Coccothraustime and Fringilhiur), having 
the nasal bones short, not extended backward heyona 
the fore border of the mbits, the mandibular tomia not 
conterminous throughout, leaving a gape In the com- 
missural line of the bill, and the gonydeal angle well 
marked. In such acceptation, the Emberizinae include 
about f»0 genera, of most parts of the world, represented 
by many of the most common buntings, finches, and 
‘ sparrows ’ of English-speaking countries, especially of 
flic United StateB, as the chip-, snow-, and vesper-bird, 
lark-finch, lark- and towhee-bunting, black-tliroated bunt- 
ing. white^ -throated and white-crowned sparrows, field-, 
fox-, song-, swamp-, and savannah-sparrow,, tho long- 
spurs, etc. See Emberiza. 

emberizine (em-be-ri'zin), a. [< NL. ember izi- 
nus : see Emberizimv..] Of or pertaining to the 
genus Emberiza; related to or resembling a 
bunting. Cones. 

Emberizoides (em // bo-ri-zoi'dez), v. [NL. (C. 
J. Tomminck, 1824), < Emberiza 4- Gr. ddog, 
form.] A not- 
able genus of 
South Ameri- 
can fringil- 
linebirdswith 
long acumi- 
nate tail-fea- 
thers, typi- 
cal species of 
which are E. 
macrura and 
E. sp/tenura. 

Also called # 

Tardiro/a. 

Embernagra 
(('in -ber-na/- 
grii), m. [NL. 

(R. 1*. Les- 

son, 1831), < 

Emher(iza) 4- 
(Ta)uagra, ] A ’1 exab Sparrow i brnbemagra rufovitaata'U 




Embernagra 

genus of fringilline birds, rotated to Pipilo , hav- 
ing green as the principal color, the wings and 
tau much rounded, of equal length, the tarsus 
moderate, and the toes short; the American 
greenfinches. The Texan sparrow or greenfinch is E. 
ru/ovirgata, a common species in the lower Kio Grande 
valley. Also called Limnospiza. 

embertide (em'bfrr-tld), n. [< ember* + tide.'] 
One of the seasons in which ember-days occur, 
ember-week (em'b6r-wek), n. [< ME. ymber- 
weke , umhri-wike , < AS. ymbren-wice : see ember * 
and week 1 .] A week in which ember-days fall. 

And are all fallen into fasting-days and Emlwr-ioceks, 
that cooks are out of use V Massinger, The Old Law, ill. 1. 

Constant she keeps her Ember-week and Lent. 

Prior , Tile Modern Saint. 

embesyt, v. t. Same as embusy . Skelton. 
embettert (em-bot'6r), v. t. [< cm- 1 4 better 1 .] 
To make better. 

For cruelty doth not embetter men, 

But them more wary make than they have been. 

Daniel , Chorus in Bhilotas. 

embezzle (em-bez'l), v . t. ; pret. and pp. embez- 
zled , ppr. embezzling. [Early mod. E. (16th 
cent.) imbczzte , im bezel, rmbesyfl , embecyll , em- 
bescl, imbeset, imbezil , united U , etc., weaken, di- 
minish, filch, < imbecile (accented on 2d syll.), 
< OF. imbecility weak, feeble: see imbecile, and 
cf. bezzte] If. To weaken ; diminish the power 
or extent of. 

And so imbecill all theyr sfcrcngtho that they are naught 
to me. Drant, tr. of Horace’s Satires, i. 6. 

The seconde plage of the seconde angell, as the seconde 
judgerneute of God against the regiment of Rome, and 
this is imbeselynge and dimynishe of their power and do- 
minion, many lundes and people fullynge from them. 

J. ITdall , Revelations of St. John, xvi. 

2f. To waste or dissipate in extravagance ; mis- 
appropriate or misspend. 

1 do not like that this unthrifty youth should embezzle 
away the money. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, ii. 2. 

When thou hast embezzled all thy store. 

Dryden, tr. of Pcrsius’s Satires. 

at. To steal slyly ; purloin ; filch ; make off 
with. 

A feloe . . . that had cmbesled and convened awaye a cup 
of golde. J. Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, § 83. 

The Jewels, rich apparell, presents, gold, silucr, costly 
furres, and such like, were couueyed away, concealed, and 
vtterly embezelled. Hakluyt s Voyages, I. 28C. 

4. To appropriate fraudulently to one’N own 
use, as what is intrusted to one's care ; apply to 
one's private use by a breach of trust, as a cferk 
or servant who misappropriates his employer's 
money or valuables. 

He accused several citizens who had been entrusted with 
public money with embezzling it. ./. Adams, Works, V. 25. 

6t. To confuse ; amaze. 

They came where Sancho was, astonisht and emhescled 
with what he heard and saw. 

Shelton , tr. of Don Quixote (1652), fol. 168, bnck. 

embezzlement (em-bez'l-mont), w. [< embezzle 
+ -ment.] The act of ombezzling ; specifically, 
the act by which a clerk, servant, or other per- 
son occupying a position of trust fraudulently 
appropriates to his own use the money or goods 
intrusted to his care; a criminal conversion; 
the appropriation to one's self by a breach of 
trust of the property or money of another ; “ a 
sort of statutory larceny, committed by ser- 
vants and other like persons where there is a 
trust reposed, and therefore no trespass, so that 
the act would not be larceny at the common 
law” (Bishop). 

To remove doubts which had existed respecting embez- 
zlements by merchants’ and hankers’ clerks, it was enact- 
ed, by the 39 George III. eh. 85, that if any servant or 
clerk should by virtue of his employment receive any 
money, bills, or any valuable security, goods or effects, 
in the name or on the account of his mastor or employer, 
and should afterwards embezzle any part of the same, he 
shall be deemed to have feloniously stolen the same, and 
should be subject to transportation for any term not ex- 
ceeding fourteen years. 

Blaekstone , Com., IV. xvii., note 3. 

Emltezzlement is distinguished from larceny, properly 
so called, as being committed in respect of property which 
is not, at the time, in the actual or legal possession of the 
owner. Burrill. 

embezzler (em-bez'16r), n. One who embez- 
zles. 

Embia (em'bi-fi), n. [NL.] The typical genus 
of the family ftmbiidce. E. savignii is an Egyp- 
tian species. 

embiia (em'bi-id), n. One of the Embiidce. 
Embiidse (em-b!'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Embia 4 
-idee.] A small family or neuropterous (pseu- 
doneuropterous) insects, of the group Corro - 
dentta, related to the Psocidw, characterized 
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by the narrow depressed body, bead distinct 
from the thorax, many-jointed moniliform an 
tennce, 3-jointed tarsi, and few-veined wings of 
equal size. They are small phytophagous insects; their 
larva; are found under stones in Bilken galleries. By some 
they are referred to the Orthoptera. The leading genera 
are Embia , Olynthia , and Oligotoma. Also written .Em- 
hulce. 

embillow (em-bil'o), v . t. [< em- 1 4* billow.] 
To heave, as tho waves of the sea; swell. 
[Rare.] 

And then enbj/lloioed high doth in his pride disdaine 
With fome and roaring din all hugeness of the maine. 

Lisle, tr. of Du Bartos’s First Booke of Noe. 

Embiotoca (em-bi-ot/o-kii), n. [NL., < Gr. ip- 
finHj, being in life, living (< h 9 in, 4- ping, life), 
4* ThcTetVj TEKiiv, bring forth (>rd/cog, offspring).] 
The typical genus of the family Embiotocidw. 
L. Agassiz , 1853. 

embiotocid (om-bi-ot'o-sid), n. One of the Em- 
biotocidw. 

Embiotocidae (em'bi-o-tos'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < 
Embiotoca 4- -idee.] * A family of viviparous 
acanthopterygian fishes, related to the lab- 
roids ; the surf-fishes, in the widest sense. They 
are of ordinary compressed oval form, like the white perch, 
and have cycloid scales, lateral line continuous and paral- 
lel with the back, head and mouth small, with jaw-teeth 
only, the single dorsal fin 8- to 18-spined, folding into a 
groove in the back, and the anal fin long and S-spined. 
They are mostly small fishes, the largest only 18 inches 
long, the smallest 4 or 5. All are viviparous, a remarkable 
fact first made known to science in 1853 ; 10 to 20 young are 
born at a litter. Nearly all are marine, abounding oil the 
Pacific coast of the United States, where they are among 
the inferior food-fishes, nnd are called perches, porgies, 
shiners, etc. About 20 species, referred to about a dozen 
genera, are now known. Of these species 17 are confined 
to the Pacific coast waters of North America, and one is 
peculiar to the fresh waters of California. The marine 
species belong to the subfamily Ernbiotocinae, the fresh-wa- 
ter species to the subfamily llystentcarjrinoe. The family 
lias also been called Ditremidce, Ditremata, Holconott, 
and Holronofidce. See cut under Ditremidce. 

Embiotocinse (em-bi-ot-o-si'ne)* n. pi. [NL., < 
Embiotoca 4- 4nce.] Tlie surf-fishes proper, or 
marine embiotocoids, the typical subfamily of 
Embiotocidai , with the spinous portion of the 
dorsal shorter than the soft part, and having 
only from 8 to 11 spines. 

embiotocine (em-bi-ot'o-sin), a. and rt. I. a. 
Pertaining to or having the characters of the 
Emlnotocince. 

II. n. A fish of the subfamily Embiotocincc. 
embiotocoid (em-bi-ot'o-koid), a. and n. I. a. 
Pertaining to or having tho characters of the 
Embiotocidoe. 

n. w. A viviparous fish of the family Embio- 
tocidw. ; one of the Hurf-fishos. 
embitter (om-bit'Cr), v. t. [Formerly also ini- 
bitter; < cm- 1 4- bitter 1 .] 1. To make bitter or 
more bitter. [Rare in the literal sense.] 

One grain of bad embitters all tho best. 

Drj/den , Iliad, i. 775. 

2. To affect with bitterness or unhappiness ; 
make distressful or crievous : as, the sins of 
youth often embitter old age. 

Is there anything that more embitters the enioyments of 
this life than shame Y South, Sermons. 

Stem Powers who make their care 
To embitter human life, malignant Deities. 

M. Arnold , Empedocles on Etna. 
To open the door of escape to those who live in conten- 
tion would not necessarily embitter the relations of those 
whoaro happy. N. A. Bee., CXXXIX. 240. 

3. To render more violent or malignant; exas- 
perate. 

Men, the most embittered against each other by former 
contests. Bancroft. 

embitterer (em-bit'6r-6r), n. One who or that 
which embitters. 

The fear of death has always been considered as the 
greatest enemy of human nuiet, tho polluter of the feast 
of happiness, and the embitterer of the cup of joy. 

Johnson. 

embitterment (em-bit'6r-ment), n. [< embit- 
ter 4 -ment.] The act of embittering. 

The commotions, terrors, expectations, and embitter - 
incuts of repentance. 

Plutarch, Morals (trans.), iv. 155 (Ord MS.), 
emblancht (em-bl&nch'), v. t. [< ME. em- 
blaunehen , < OF. emblanchir , *eriblanchir, en- 
blancir , whiten, < en- 4- btanchir, whiten, < blanc , 
white: see an- and blanch.] To whiten. 

It was impossible that a spot of so deep a dye should be 
emblanch'd. Heylin, Life of Laud, p. 260. 

emblaze (em-blaz'), v. t.; pret. and pp. em- 
blazed, ppr. emblazing. [<d»t-l 4- blaze*.] 1. 
To kindle ; set in a tlaze. 

Works damn'd, or to be damn'd (your father’s fault)! 
Go, purified by flames, ascend the sky, M . . . 

Not sulphur -tipp’d, emblaze an alehouire fire. 

Pope, Dunciad, I. 235. 
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8. To adorn with glittering embellishments 
cause to glitter or shine. 

The unsought diamonds 
Would so imblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And so bestud with stars, that they below 
Would grow inured to light. Milton, Comus, 1. 733. 
No weeping orphan Baw his father’s stores 
Our shrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors. 

Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 13<; 
And forky flames emblaze the blackening storm. 

J. Barlow, Vision of Columbus, viii 

3. To display or set forth conspicuously or oh 
tontatiously ; blazon. 

But thou shalt wear it as a herald’s coat, 

To emblaze the honour that thy master got. 

Shak., 2 Hen. vl., iv. in 
Stout Hercules 

Emblaz’d his trophies on two posts of brass. 

Greene, Orlando Furloso 

emblazon (em-bla'zqn), v. [< em- 1 4* blazon.] 

1. trans. 1. To adorn with figures of heraldry 
or ensigns armorial: as, a shield emblazoned 
with armorial bearings. 

Boys paraded the streets, bearing banners emblazoned 
with the arms of Aragon. Prescott, Ford, and Isa., i. 3. 

2. To depict or represent, as an armorial en- 
sign on a shield. 

My shield, . . . 

On which when Cupid, with his killing bow 
And cruell shafts, emblazond she beheld, 

At sight thereof she was with terror queld. 

Sjjenser , F. Q., IV. x. 56. 

3. To set off with ornaments ; decorate ; illu- 
minate. 

Ere heaven’s emblazon'd by the rosy dawn. 
Domestic cares awake him. J. Philips, Cider, ii. 
Tho walls were . . . emblazoned with legends in com- 
memoration of the illustrious pair. Prescott . 

Those stories of courage and sacrifice which emblazon 
the annals of Greece and Rome. Sumner, Orations, 1. 12. 

4. To celebrato in laudatory terms ; sing the 
praises of. 

We find Augustus . . . emblazoned by the poets. 

HaJceun.ll, Apology. 

Heroes emblazoned high to fame. 

Longfellow , tr. of Coplas de Manriqtie. 
You whom the fathers made free and defended, 

Stain not the scroll that emblazons their fame ! 

O. W\ Holmes, Never or Now. 

Il.t intrans. To blaze forth; shine out. 

Th’ engladden’d spring, forgetful now to weep, 

Began t’ enblazon from her leavy bed. 

G. Fletcher, Christ’s Triumph after Death. 

emblazoner (em-bla/zqn-6r), ft. 1. One who 
emblazons; a herald.— 2. A decorator; an il- 
luminator; one who practises ornamentation. 

I step again to this emblazoner of his titlo-page, . . . 
and here I find liini pronouncing, without reprieve, those 
animadversions to be a slanderous and scurrilous libel. 

Milton, Apology for Hniectyninuus. 

emblazonment (em-bla'zon-ment), n. [< em- 
blazon 4- -ment.] 1. The act of emblazoning. 
— 2. That which is emblazoned. Imp. Diet. 
emblazonry (em-blii/zon-ri), n. [< emblazon 4 
-rtf.] 1. The act or art of emblazoning. — 2. 
Heraldic decoration, as pictures or figures upon 
shields, standards, otc. 

Who saw the Banner reared on high 
In all its dread emblazonry. 

Wordsworth, White Doe of Rylstone, ill. 
Thine ancient standard’s rich emblazoni'y. 

A bp. Trench, Gibraltar. 

emblem (em'blem), n. [= D. cmbleem = 0. 
Dan. Sw. emblem; < OF. embleme , F. emblcmc 
= Sp. Pg. cmblema = It. emblema, < L. emblema , 
pi. emblemata, raised ornaments on vessels, tes- 
sellated work, mosaic, < Gr. ku.phjpa(T-). an in- 
sertion (L. sense not recordea in Gr.), i hypo/- 
Tiuv, put in, lay on, < h, in, 4- p&Akeiv, cast, 
throw, put.] If. That wnich is put in or on in- 
laid work; inlay; inlaid or mosaic work; some- 
thing ornamental inserted in another body. 

Under foot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broider’d the ground, more colour’d than with stone 

Of costliest emblem . Milton, P. L., iv. 7<> > 

2. A symbolical design or figure with explana- 
tory writing; a design or an image suggesting 
some truth or fact ; tne expression of a though 
or idea both in design and in words : as, Quarles s 
Emblems (a collection of such representations). 

Emltlem reduceth conceits intellectual to images sm 
sible. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii- - 

3. Any object whose predominant quality sym- 
bolizes something else, as another quality, con- 
dition, state, ana the like; the figure of su‘* Jl 
an object used as a symbol ; an allusive figur< : 
a symbol: as, a white robe is an emblem of Ve- 
rity ; a balance, of justice ; a crown, of royalt > 
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emboldener 


The emblems in use during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
c Mituries are sometimes hard to discriminate from the 
devices ; for these, as adopted by men of distinction, were 
commonly emblematic. See device , 7. 


Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblem* of deeds that are done in their clime? 

Byron , Bride of Abydos, i. 1. 


ih 

it. 


A fit emblem , both of the events in memory of which it 
raised, and of the gratitude of those who have reared 
D. Webster , Speech, Bunker Hill, June 17, 1826. 


4. An example. [Rare.] 


(lord's Day) Comes Mr. Herbert, Mr. Ho ni wood’s man, 
and dined with me — a very honest, plain, and well-mean- 
mau, 1 think him to be ; and. by his discourse and 
manner of life, the true emblem of an old ordinary serv- 
n its- mau. Fepys, Diary, II. 169. 

- Syn. 2 an d 3. Emblem , Symbol , Type. Emblem and sym- 
; ~>l ' e fer to tangible objects ; type may refer also to an act, 
Sls when the lifting up of the brazen serpent (Num. xxi. 8, 
mj H said to be a type of the crucifixion, the serpent being 
a tune or emblem of Christ. A symbol is generally an em- 
),l, >m which has become recognized or standard among 
nun ; a volume proposing new signs of this sort would 
l,e called a “book of emblems but an emblem may lie a 
suinhol, as the bread and wine at the Lord’s supper arc 
more often called emblems than symbols of Christs death. 
Symbol is by this rule the appropriate word for the con- 
ventional signs ill mathematics. Emblem is most often 
Uhcd of moral and religious matters, and type chiefly of 
leligious doctrines, institutions, historical facts, etc. Type 
in its religious application generally points forward to an 
antitype. 

Hose of the desert ! thou art to me 
An emblem of stainless purity. 

D. M. Moir , The White Rose. 


All things are sjtmltols : the external shows 
Of nature have their image in the mind. 

Longfellow , The Harvest Moon. 
Beauty was lent to Nature as the type 
Of heaven's unspeakable and holy Joy. 

S. J. if ale, Beauty. 


emblem (em'blem), v. t. [< emblem , to] To rep- 
resent or suggest by an emblem or symboli- 
cally; symbolize; emblematize. [Rare.] 

Why may he not he emblem'd by the cozening iig-tree 
that our Saviour curs’d? Feltham , Resolves, i. 80. 


emblema (om-bltVmji), n, ; pi. emblcmata (-wa- 
tii). [L. : see emblem.’] In archaol. : (a) An 
inlaid emblem or ornament; an ornament in 
mosaic. ( b ) An ornament in relief made of 
some precious metal, fastened upon the sur- 
face of a vessel or an article of furniture. 


in another class of jewels animals or the human figure 
wejv not relieved on a ground, but embossed and cut out 
in outline, like the emblcmata of later Greek art. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Arehaiol., p. 206. 


emblematic, emblematical (em-ble-mat'ik, -i- 
kal), a. [= F. embl6matiqnc — Sp. emblematico 
== Pg. It. emblematico (cf. I). G. emblem atisch = 
Dan. Sw. emblematisk ), < L. as if *emblematicus, 
< emblema, emblem : see emblem.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to or constituting an emblem; using or 
dealing in emblems ; symbolic. 


And wet his brow with hallowed wine, 

And on his finger given to shine 
The emblematic gem. Scott, Marmion, iv. 8. 
And so, because the name (like many names) can l»e 
made to yield a fanciful emblematic meaning, Homer must 
he a myth. De Quince y , Homer, i. 

2. Representative by some allusion or custom- 
ary association ; suggestive through similarity 
of qualities or conventional significance : as, a 
crown is emblematic of royalty ; whiteness is em- 
blematic of purity. 

Glanced at the legendary Amazon 
As emblematic of a nobler age. 

Tennyson, Princess, ii. 

emblematically (em-ble-mat'i-kal-i), adv . In 
an emblematic way; by way or moans of em- 
blems; in the manner of emblems; by way of 
allusive representation. 

others have spoken emblematically and hieroglyphical- 
1 ■ ; m(l 80 did the ^Egyptians, unto whom the phoenix was 
thtt hicroglyphick of the sun. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., iii. 12. 
.Jb’ took a great stone and put It up under the oak, cm- 
tcmatically joining the two great elements of masonry. 

Swift. 

emblematicalness (em-ble-mat'i-kal-nos), w. 

uie character of being emblematical. Bailey , 


^klcmaticise ( em-ble-mat ' i-slz ) . v. t . ; pret. 
“<* Pp. emblematicized, ppr. cmolematicizing. 
\ emblematic 4* -ize.] To represent by or em- 
in an emblem; emblematize. [Rare.] 
M I 'i.!i! iac0lno Amiconll drew the queen and the three eld- 
Min, i. i lce8808 » and prints were taken from his pictures, 
an, Rurally endeavoured to emMematieize by genii 
, im ’ 8, Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, iv. 8. 

e ^^atist (em'blem-a-tist), n. [< L. em- 
em blem, + -wrif.] A writer or an in- 

of emblems. 

ni\ ll '' r ', 1 ^, K&n the description. of grlphlns, basilisks, phre- 
( ‘ 1 1 1 ( rtai ,“T y ?A ore . * w b*oh emblem a f ists and heralds nave 
toons 11 et * w Rb significations answering their institu- 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 20. 


Alclato, the famous lawyer and emblematist. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 188, 

emblematize (em'blera-a-tiz), v. t . ; pret. and 
m>. emblematized , ppr. emblematizing. [< L. cm- 
blema(t-), emblem, 4 - ize .] To represent or 
oxprens by means of an emblem : as, to emblem- 
atize a thought, a quality, or the Uko. 

Anciently the sun was emblematized by a starry figure. 

Bp. Hurd, Marks of Imitation. 

emblement (em'ble-ment), n. [< OF. emblae- 
mentf cmblaiement , cmUlaycment, crop, harvest, 
< emblaer , embleer , cmblaicr , emblayer , also cm- 
blader (also, without profix, bluer, bleer, blayer), 
F. cmblaver (= It. imbiadare ), < ML. imbladarc , 
sow with grain, < L. in, in, 4 ML. bladum(> OF. 
Me, bice, blrf, bled, F. hie, bled = Pr. hint = It. 
biado, biada), grain (orig. crop, as that which is 
taken away), orig. *ablatum, nout. of L. abla- 
tufi, pp. of auferre , carry away: boo ablative.] 

1. ]>l. In law, those annual agricultural pro- 
ducts which demand culture, as distinguished 
from those which grow spontaneously; crops 
which require annual planting, or, like hops, 
annual training and culture. Emblements thus 
include corn, potatoes, and most garden vegetables, but 
not fruits, ami generally not grass. They are deemed per- 
sonal property, and pass as such to the executor or ad- 
ministrator of the occupier, instead of going with the 
land to his heir, if bo die before he has cut, reaped, or 
harvested them ; they also belong to the tenant, when his 
tenancy has been terminated by an unexpected event with- 
out his agency, as by Ins death or that of hia landlord. 

If a tenant for his own life sows the lands, and dies be- 
fore harvest, his executors shall have the emblements, or 
profits of the crop. lllackstonc , Com., II. 8. 

2. The right to such crops. — Emblements Act, an 
English statute of 1861 (14 and 16 Viet., e. 26), which en- 
acted that, instead of having a right to emblements, a ten- 
ant under a tenant for life, on the determination of the 
tenancy, shall hold until the expiration of the then current 
year; that growing crops seized under execution shall 1 m? 
liable tor accruing rent; that the tenant may remove his 
improvements unless the landlord elect to tako them ; and 
that in case a tithe-rent charge is unpaid the landlord may 
pay it and recover as on a simple contract. 

emblemize (em'ble-rmz), v. L] pret. and pp. 
emblemized, ppr. emblemizing. [< emblem 4 
-ize.] Same as emblematize. Also spelled em- 
blem me. 


The demon lovers who seduce women to their ruin at 
once emblem w> and punish the evil thoughts and feelings 
of their victims. Fortnightly Her., N. S., XL1I. 602. 

embloom (om-blfim'), v. t. [< em- 1 4 bloom 1 .] 
To cover or enrich with bloom. [Rare.] 

emblossom (em-blos'um), v. t. [< cm- 1 4 blos- 
som.] To cover with blossoms. [Poetical, j 
Sweet, O sweet, the warbling throng, 

On the white emblossom 'd spray! 

Nature s universal song 
Echoes to the rising day. 

Cunningham, Day, A Pastoral. 

embodier (em-bod'i-6r), n. One who or that 
which embodies ; one who gives form to any- 
thing. Formorly also im bother. 

He [Shakspere] must have been perfectly conscious of 
his genius, and of the great trust he imposed upon his 
nativo tongue as the embodier ami perpetuator of it. 

Lowell, Among iny Books, 1st ser., p. 1(56. 

embodiment (em-bod'i-ment), w. [Formerly 
also imbodiment ; < embody 4 - meat .] 1. In- 

vestment. with or manifestation through an ani- 
mate body; incarnation; bodily presentation : 
as, metempsychosis is the supposed embodiment 
of previously existing souls in new forms; she 
is an embodiment of all the virtues. 


The theory of embodiment, serves several highly impor- 
tant purposes In savage and barbarian philosophy. 

E. B. Tylor , Prim. Culture, II. 118. 

2. A bringing into or presentation in or 
through a form; formal expression or mani- 
festation ; formulation : as, the embodiment of 
principles in a treatise. 

A visible memory of tho past, and a sparkling embodi- 
ment of the present. Lathrop, Spanish ViBtas, p. 104. 

Multiform emtwdiments of selfishness in unjust laws. 

H. Spencer , Social Statics, p. 451. 

He [the Sultan] has no rights, for wrong can have no 
rights, and his whole position is the emtssl irnent of wrong. 

K. A. Freeman, Amor. Leeds., p. 416. 


3. Collection or formation into an aggregate 
body; organization; an aggregate whole; in- 
corporation; concentration: as, the embodiment 
of troops into battalions, brigades, divisions, 
etc. ; the embodiment of a country’s laws. 

Our own Common Law is mainly an eml/odimcnt of the 


“ customs 


of the realm. 

II. Spencer , Prill, of Soolol., ft 529. 


embody (om-bod'i), r . ; pret. and pp. embodied . 
ppr. embodying. [Formerly also imbody; < cm- 1 
4 body.] I. trans. 1. To invest with a»i ani- 
mate body; lodgeinaphysicalform; incarnate; 
hence, to give form to ; formulate ; coordinate 


the elements or principles of; express, arrange, 
or exemplify intelligibly or perceptibly : as, to 
embody thought in words; legislation is embod- 
ied in statutes ; architecture is embodied art. 

At this turn, sir, you may perceive that I have again 
made use of the Platonick hypothesis, that Spirits are 
embodied. G lane i lie, Witchcraft, ft 11. 

The soul while it is embodied can no more be divided 
from sin, than the body itself can be considered without 
flesh. South, Sermons, XI. 1. 

Morals can never bo safely embodied in the constable. 

Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. DO. 

Doctrines, we are afraid, must generally be cmlndied be- 
fore they can excite a strong public feeling. Macaulay. 

Even among ourselves embodied righteousness some- 
times takes the same abstract form. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 388. 

2. To form or collect into a body or united 
mass; collect into a whole; incorporate; or- 
ganize; concentrate: as, to embody troops; to 
embody scattered traditions or folk-lore. 

Recorded among the visits of kings and ambassadors in’ 
a prccinfts chronicle that embodied the annuls of all pub- 
lic events and copies of public documents. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 146. 

We shall be able to fall back upon the Militia battal- 
ions, which will be at once embodied, and through whose 
ranks will he poured into the fighting ranks of the active 
army a continual supply of drilled and disciplined re- 
cruits. Nineteenth Century, XIX. 269. 

= Syn. 2. To combine, compact, integrate, comprehend, 
comprise. 

It. intram . To unite into a body, mass, or 
collection ; coalesce. 

The idea of white, which snow yielded yesterday, and 
another idea of white from another snow to-day, put to- 
gether in your mind, embody and run into one. Locke. 

To embody against this court party and its practices. 

Burke, Present Discontents. 

embog (om-bog'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. embogged, 
ppr. embogging. [< cm- 1 4 bog 1 .] To plunge 
into or cause to stick in a bog ; mire. 

General Murray . . . got into a mistake and a morass, 

. . . wus enclosed embogued , and defeated. 

Walpole, Letters (1700), III. 392. 

It would he calamitous for us, k propos of this matter, 
to got embogged in a metaphysical discussion about what 
real unity and continuity are. W. James, Mind, IX. 6. 

embogue (em-bog'), r. i . ; pret. and pp. em- 
bogued, ppr. emboguing. [< Sp. cmhocar , enter 
by the mouth, or by a pass or narrow passage, 
= Pg. embocar, get into the mouth of a pas- 
sage, s= It. imboccare , feed, instruct, disem- 
bogue, ss F. nnboucher, put into the mouth, 
refi. disembogue, embogue (> embouchure, q. v.), 

< L. in (> Hp. en, etc.), in, 4 bucca, the cheek 
(> Bp. bora, Pg. bocca, It. bocca , F. louche, the 
mouth) : see bucca , and cf. disembogue.] To dis- 
charge itself, as a river, at its mouth; disem- 
bogue ; debouch. [Rare or unused.] 
emboilf (era-boil'), V. [< em- 1 4 boil 1 .] I. 
trans. To heat ; cause to burn, as with fever. 

Payot, wearic, sort?, nnhogled, grieved, brent, 

With heat, toyle, wounds, armes, smart, and inward fire, 
That never man such mischiefes did torment. 

Spenser, K. Q., I. xi. 28. 

II. in trans. To boil violently; hence, to rage 
with pride or anger. 

The knight evnboyliny in his hauglitie hart, 

Knitt all his forces. Spenser, ¥. Q., II. iv. 9. 

emboltement (on-bwot'mon), n. [F., a .joint- 
ing, a fitting in, etc. (see def.), < ernboiter , joint, 
fit in, lock (step), OF. emboister, lit. inclose 
as in a box: see emboss^.] In biol., the doc- 
trine of generation promulgated by Bonnet, 
namely, the aggregation of living germs one 
within the other, and their detachment to pro- 
duce new existences, 
embola, W. Plural of embolon . 
embolaemia, w. Bee cmbolemia. 
emboldf (em-bold'), v. t . [< cm- 1 4 bold,] To 
embolden. 

But now we dale not slicw our selfe in place, 

No vs nnbofd to dwol in company 

There as our hert would loue right faithfully. 

Court of Love. 

embolden (em-bol'dn), v. t. [< cm - 1 + f) 0 ld 4 
-eu 1 .] To give boldness or courage to ; make 
bolder ; encourage. 

With these Persuasions they [Richard and Geoffery] pass 
over into Normandy, and join with their Brother Henry, 
who, emholdncd by their Assistance, grows now more in- 
solent than ho was before. Baker, Chronicles, p. 64. 

It is generally seen among Privateers that nothing im- 
(widens them sooner to mutiny than want. 

Dumpier, Voyages, I. 146. 

Fame ... so gentle, so retiring, that it seemed no 
move than an assured and emboldened modesty. 

Lowell , Fireside Travels, p. 54. 

emboldener (ein-bol'dn-cr), n. One who or t-Jiat 
which emboldens. 




Embolimus amencanus, about five 
times natural size. 


embolemla 

embolemla, embolemla (em-bo-le'mi-ft), ». 
[NL. embolcemia , < Gr. tyfioXog, thrown in (see 
embolism, embolus ), + alya, blood.] The condi- 
tion of the blood accompanying the formation 
of metabolic abscesses in pyemia. 
Xmbolemus, w. See Embolimus. 

emboli, n. Plural of embolus . 

embolia 1 (em-bo'li-jt), n . ; p\. embolia; (-e). [NL., 
< Gr. i/ipul insertion : see embolism .] Same 
as embolism. 

embolia 2 , n. Plural of embolkm . 

embolic (em-bol'ik), a . [< embolus, or emboli/, + 
-ic . ] 1. Inserted; intercalated; embolismie. — 
2. In pathol., relating to embolism, or plugging 
of a blood-vessel. — 3. Pertaining to emboly; 
characterized by or resulting from emboly. 

The two-layered gastrula is a* a rule developed from 
the blastosphere by . . . embolic invagination. 

Claus , Zoology (trana.), I. 114. 

embolimean, embolimic (em-bo-lim'e-an, -ik), 
a. [< LL. embalm (bus , inserted : see embolism .] 
Same as embolismie . 

Em bo limin ae (em-bol-i-ml'iie), n. pi. [NL., < 
Embotimus 4* -inie.] A subfamily of Proctotry- 
pidee , having the hind wings lobed, the malo 
antennee 10-jointod, the female 1 3-jointed. 
There are two genera, Embotimus and Pcdinom- 
ma . Forster , 1856. 

Embolimus (em-bol'i-mus), n. [NL. (West- 

wood, 1833), al- 
so improp. Em- 
bolemus,< Gr. ky- 
p6Xiyog, insert- 
ed, interpolat- 
ed : see embo- 
lism.'] A genus 
of parasitic hy- 
menopterous 
insects, of the 
family Procto - 
trypiace , typical 
of the subfami- 
ly Embolimimr , 
characterized 
by the antennal 
scape, which is 
shorter than the 
first joint of the 
funicle. One North American and two Euro- 
pean species are known. Usually spelled Em- 
bolemus. 

embolism (era'bd-lizm), n. [= F. embolisme = 
8p. Pg. It. embotismo , < LL. embolismus , inter- 
calation (also as adj. intercalary, an error for 
embolimus), as if < Gr. *kyPo7uoy6g, < kyfid'Aiyog 
(LGr. also eyPofayaiog , > LL. embolimeeus ). in- 
serted, intercalated (cf. lypo?iog, sometning 
thrown or thrust in: see embolus , 2), < kyptiAAuv, 
throw in, put in, insert: see embolus .J 1. In- 
tercalation ; the insertion of days, months, or 
years in an account of time. The Greeks made use 
of the lunar year of 354 days, and to adjust it to the solar 
year of 365 days they added a lunar month every second 
or third year, which thoy called mv, or /nijv 

0tfAt/uoc, Intercalated month. 

2. Intercalated time. — 3. In pathol ., the ob- 
struction of a vessel by a clot of fibrin or other 
substance abnormally present and brought into 
the current of the circulating medium from 
some more or less distant locality. Embolism 
commonly causes paralysis in the brain, with 
more or less of an apoplectic shock. — 4. In 
liturgies, a prayer for deliverance from evil, in- 
serted in almost all liturgies after the Lord’s 
Prayer, as an expansion of or addition to its 
closing petition, whence the name. Also embo- 
lismus. 

Also embolia. 

embolismal (em-bo-liz'mal), a . [< embolism 4- 
-al. ] Pertaining to intercalation ; intercalated ; 
inserted : as, an embolismal month, 
embolismatic, embolismatical (em'bo-liz- 
mat'ik, -i-kal), a. [Irreg. < embolism + -at-ic, 
-al. The LGr. form eyp67uoya(T-) means ‘ a 
patch.’] Embolismie. Scott . 

embolismie, embolisrnical(em-bo-liz'mik, -mi- 
kal), a. [< embolism + -ic, - ical .] Pertaining 
to or formed by intercalation or insertion ; in- 
tercalated; inserted; embolic. 

Twelve lunations form a common year, and thirteen the 
embolismie year. G rosier, China (trans. ). 

The l Hebrew] year is luni -solar, and, according as it is 
ordinary or embolismie , consists of twelve or thirteen 
lunar months, each of which has 2D or 30 days. 

Encyc. DHL, TV. 677. 

embolismus (era-bo-liz'mus), n. [LL. embolis- 
mus, insertion, intercalation: see embolism.] 
Same as embolism , 4. 


1802 

The Lord's Prayer Is followed, in almost all Liturgies, 
by a short petition against temptation, . . . which . . . 
was anciently known oy the name of the Embolismus. 

J . M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 514. 

embolite (era 'bo-lit), n. [< Gr. kypoTJ/, an in- 
sertion (< kyp&AAetv, throw in, insert), Hh -ite%.] 
A mineral consisting chiefly of the chlorid of 
silver and the bromide of silver, found in Chili 
and Mexico : so called because intermediate be- 
tween cerargyrite and bromyrite. 
embolium (em-bo'li-um), n. ; pi. embolia (-8.). 
[NL., < Gr. kypdAiov, something thrown in, s t/i- 
pofog, thrown in: s ee embolus.] An outer or mar- 
ginal part of the corium found in the hemelytra 
of certain heteropterous insects. It resembles 
the rest of the corium in consistence, and is separatod 
from it only by a thickened rib or vein, 
embolize (em'bo-llz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. embo- 
lized, ppr. embotizing. [< embolus 4- -ize.] To 
cut off from the circulation by embolism. 
Embolomeri (em-bo-lora 7 e-ri), n.pl. [NL., pi. 
of *cmbolomcriis : see embolomerous.] An order 
of extinct amphibians, having a set of vertebral 
centra interposed between tne regular verte- 
bral bodies, so that each vertebral arch has two 
centra, whence the name, 
embolomerism (em-bo-lom'e-rizm), n. [< cm- 
bolomer-ous 4- -ism.] * Formation of the verte- 
bral column by means of intercentra between 
tho centra; diplospondylism. 
embolomerous (em-bo-lom'e-rus), a. [< NL. 
* embolomerus , < Gr. kypoAog, thrown in, + yfpog, 
part.] Thrown in, as intercalated centra or 
intercentra, betwoon arch-bearing bodies of the 
vertebrae of the spinal column: having inter- 
centra, as a spinal column ; diplospondylic. 

The caudal region Is embolomerous. 

E. D. Cope, Geol. Mag., II. 527. 

embolon, embolum (em'bo-lon, -lum), n . ; pi. 
embola (-la). [L. embolum, < Gr. kypoAov, neut., 

kyPoAog, ihasc., the bronze beak or ram of a 



Embolon.™ Ulysses and the Sirens, from Greek red-figured hydria 
found at Vulci. (From “ Monumenti dell’ Institute.”) 

ship: see embolus.] 1. The beak of an ancient 
war-ship. It was made of metal, In various forms, and 
sharpened like the prow of a modern ram, so that it might 
pierce an enemy’s vessel boneath the water-line. 

2. Same as embolus. 

embolophasia (em*bo-lo-fa 7 zi-ii), n. [NL. , < Gr. 
ft ipo7uog, thrown in, + <pdaig, a saying, < tydvai = 
L. fari, Bpeak.] In rhet., the interjection into 
discourse of meaningless and usually more or 
less sonorous words. 

embolum, n . See embolon. 

embolus (om'bo-lus), nr, pi. emboli (-11). [L., 
the piston of a’purap, < Gr. luftoAog, masc., ky - 
(fo'Aov, neut., anything pointed so as to thrust in 
easily, a peg, stopper, etc., prop, an adj., thrown 
or thrust in, or that may be thrown or thrust 
in, < iyPaXkav, thrust in, throw in, < iv , in, + 
ft&AAeiv, throw.] 1. Something inserted into 
or acting within something else; that which 
thrusts or drives, as a piston or wedge. — 2. The 
clot of fibrin obstructing a blood-vessel, caus- 
ing embolism: as, capillary emboli. — 3. The 
nucleus emboliformis of the cerebellum. 

Also embolon, embolum. 

emboly (em'bo-li), n. [< Gr. typoTJ/, insertion, 
< eypa/leiv, throw in : see embolus.] In embryol. , 
that mode of invagination by which a vesicu- 
lar morula or blastosphere becomes a gastrula. 
It may be illustrated by tho process of tucking half of a 
hollow india-rubber ball into the other half, and is effected 
by the more or less complete inclusion of the hypoblast ic 
blastomeres within tho cpiblastic blastomeres, with the 
result of the diminution or abolition of the original blasto- 
cu?le, the formation « - an arehenteron or primitive ali- 
mentary cavity with an orifice of invaginution or blasto- 
pore, end thus the formation of a two-layered germ whose 
double walls consist of a hypoblastic endoderm and au 
epiblaafcic ectoderm, which is therefore a gastrula. 

embondaget (em-bon 7 daj), v. t. [< em- 1 4 bond- 
age.] To reduce to bondage ; enslave. 


If the devlil might hare 
would ask nothing else toht 
Beligions, and ' 

embonpoint 

plumpness ; 
condition: en , 




,bption, I believe he 
enfranchise all false 

fat*. Simple Cobler, p. 4 . 
W)',k [F., fullness, 
se en bon point, in good 
good; point, point, 


degree, condition: see ini, bonus , and point.] 
Exaggerated plumpness; rotundity of figure; 
stoutness : a euphemism tor fatness or fleshiness. 


A clearness of 8kin almost bloom, and a plumpness a I 
most embonpoint, softened the decided lines of her fen 
tures. Charlotte. BrontH, The Professor, xviii 


The Queen [Victoria] was not very tall, but . . . until 
embonpoint overtook her, her figure was exquisitely bean 
tiful. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLII. 215.0 


emborder (era-b6r'd6r), v. t. [Formerly also 
imborder; < cm- 1 + border. Cf. OF. emborder, 
border, < en - + hard, border.] 1. To furnish, 
inclose, or adorn with a border. — 2. To place 
as in a border; arrange as a border. 


Thick-woven arboreta and flowers 
Imborder' U on each bank. Milton, P. L., ix. 43s 


embordered (em-bdr'dCrd), p. a. [Formerly 
also imbordered (in heraldry also embordured) ; 
pp. of emborder, ?;.] Adorned with a border ; 
specifically, in her., having a border: an epithet 
used only when the border is of the same tinc- 
ture as the field. 

embosom (em-bdz'um), V . t. [Formerly also 
imbosom; < em- 1 4* bosom.] 1. To take into or 
hold in the bosom: hold in nearness or inti 
raacy ; admit to the neart or affections ; cherish. 

This gracelesse man, for furtherance of his guile, 
Did court the handmayd of my Lady deare, 

Who, glad t’ embosome his affection vile, 

Did all Bhe might more pleasing to appeare. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. iv. 25. 

2. To inclose ; embrace ; encircle. 

His house embosomed in the grove. 

Pope , Imit. of Horace, IV. i. 21. 

Tho little kingdom of Navarre, embosomed within tho 
Pyrenees. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., Int. 

S at e-cm bosomed by the night. 

Browning, King and Book, I. 20. 

emboss 1 (em-bos'), v. t. [Formerly also tmboss ; 
early mod. E. also enbosse ; < ME. enbossen , ni- 
bocen, < OF. embosser, enbocer , swell or arise in 
bunches, emboss, < en- + bosse, a boss: see 
2mm 1 .] 1. To form bosses on; fashion relief 

or raised work upon ; ornament with bosses or 
raised work ; cover or stud with protuberances, 
as a shield. 


To enboce thy Iowis [jaws} with mete is nat diewe [due) 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 2S 
I le onelv now emboss my Book with Brass, 

Dye 't with Vermilion, deck ’t with Coperass. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3 

Dead Corps imboss the Vale with little Hills. 

Cowley, Davideis, ii. 

All crowd in heaps, as at a night alarm 
The bees drive out upon each other’s backs. 

To emboss their hives in clusters. 

Dryden, Don Sebastian 

Hammer needs must widen out the round, 

And file emboss it fine with lily-flowers, 

Ere the stuff grow a ring-thing right to wear. 

Browning, King and Book, I 7. 

2. To represent in relief or raised work ; spe- 
cifically, in embroidery, to raise in relief by in- 
serting padding under the stitches. See emboss- 
ing. 

Exhibiting flowers in their natural colours, embossed 
upon a purple ground. Scott. 

Whitewashed arcade pillars, on which were embossed 
the royal arms of Castile. Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 00 . 

emboss 1 1 (em-bos 7 ), n. [< emboss*, v. Cf. boss 1 , 
n.] A boss ; a protuberance. 

In this is a fountain© out of which gushes a river rather 
than a stroeme, which ascending a good height breuKes 
upon a round embosse of marble Into millions of pcoiU .5. 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 17, i«44 

emb0S8 2 t (em-bos 7 ), v. t. [Appar. only in ibo 
following passage, inpp^^mbost. which nppenw 
to stand for “emboskt, 'pfrjqt *<mbosk, var. >»>- 
bosk, in other senses ; iHi ^proper form would 
be M embosk , < OF. embotfpffr as? Sp. Pg. cm box- 
car = It. imbo8care , ML. mboscare, hide i» a 
wood, set in ambush. The older form, Mh* 
enbussen, etc., appears in ambush , q. v.] 
conceal in or as m a wood or thicket. 


Like that self-gotten bird 
Iu the Arabian woods em host. 

That no second knows nor third. _ 

Milton, 8. A.,1. 

emboss 3 t (em-bos 7 ), v. t. [Altered from r**£- 
*emboi8t, < OF. emboister, inclose, insert, *«'£ 
ten, put or shut up, as within a box, < en, iu * 
boiste, mod. F. boite, a box : see boisfl-, bush" • 



emboss 

] )0X %. Cf. emboitement and ernbox.] To inclose 
as in a box ; inease ; sheathe. 

A knight her mett in mighty arraee embost 

Spenser, F. Q., I. ili. 24. 

The knight his tlirillant spear© agaltie assayd 
In his bras-plated body to crnboxxc. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. xi. 20. 

embossed (em-bost'), p. a. [Formerly also im- 
bosftcd , embost , imbost; < ME. embosea (def. 6); 
rm. of emboss 1 , v.] 1. Formed of or furnished 

with bosses or raised figures : as, embossed lea- 
ther; embossed writing.— 2. In hot., projecting 
m the center like the boss or umbo of a round 
shield or target. — 3. Swollen; puffed up. 

All the embossed, sores, and headed evils, 

That thou with lieenco of free font hast caught, 
\Vouldst.thou disgorge into the general world. 

Sttfik., As you Like it, ii. 7. 

4. In entom., having several plane tracts of any 
shape elevated above the rest of the surface : 
hiiia of the sculpture of insects. — 6. In glass - 
decoration , grained. — 6f. [The particular allu- 
sion in this use is uncertain; perhaps to the 
bubbles of foam which u emboss,” as it were, 
the animal’s mouth, or else to its puffed cheeks. 
See the extract from the “Baboes Book” under 
emboss 1 .] Foaming at the mouth and panting, 
us from exhaustion with running : a hunting 
term formerly applied to dogs and beasts of the 
chase. 

A none vppon as she these word is saide, 

Tlier come an hert in att the chaunher dore 
All embused. Generyde s (E. E. T. S.), 1. 80. 

Like dastard Curres that, having at a bay 
Tile salvage beast embost in wearie chacc, 
bare not adventure on the stubborn© pray, 

Ne byte before. Spenser, F. Q., III. L 22. 

Huntsman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds: 

Bruch Merriman, the poor our is emboss'd. 

Shak ., T. of the S., Ind., i. 

I am embost 

\N ith trotting all the streets to find Pandolfo. 

J. Tomkins (V), Alhumuxar. 

Embossed velvet. Same as raised velvet (which see, un- 
dci velvet). 

embosser (em-bos'£r), n. One who or that 
which embosses ; something used for producing 
raised figures or impressions. 

The first form of Morse recorder was the Embosser. 

Preece and Sivewright, Telegraphy, p. (17. 

embossing (em-bos'ing), w. [Verbal n. of em- 
boss l, r.] 1. The art or process of producing 

raised or projecting figures or designs in relief 
upon surfaces. A common method of embossing upon 
a wooden surface is by driving a blunt Usd into the wood 
according to the desired pattern, then planing the surface 
down to the level of the sunken design, and afterward 
wetting it. The moisture causes the compressed portions 
forming the design to rise to their original height, and tlius 
to project from the planed surface. Embossing on leather, 
paper, or cloth, as for book-covers, hooks for the blind, 
and various kinds of ornamental Avork, and also on metal, 
is usually effected by stamping with dies by means of an 
embossing- or stamping-press, or the bookbinders’ ann- 
um press. Embossing with tho needle is done either by 
working over a pad made of cloth, sometimes in several 
thicknesses, or by stuffing with wool, hair, or the like, 
under the threads* as in couched work. .See embossing - 
machine. 

2. A raised figure or design; an embossment. 
[Hare.] 

for so letters, if they be so farre off as they cannot be 
discerned, shew but as a duskish paper; and all engrav- 
ings and embossings appear plaiu. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 87S. 

embossing-iron (em-bos'ing-I^rn), n. A tool 
employed to produce a grained surface on mar- 
ble. 

embossing-machine (em-bos'ing-ma-shen*). w. 

1 ■ A system of heated rolls, the faces of which 
aiv cu t with an ornamental design, used to im- 
jboss the design on figured velvets and other 
fabrics. — 2. A machine for ornamenting wood- 
M i r faces by pressing hot molds upon the wet 
wood and burning in the pattern, the charcoal 
a iug afterward removed. In some machines 
' ’ ro lh* are used in place of stamps, and the wood is 
o ‘ 7 Uitl Mid passed between the rolls while hot. 

" ■ A machine for embossing an ornamental de- 
on boot- and shoe-fronts. 
e m oossing-press (em-bos'iug-pres), n. An ap- 
! vii j damping and embossing paper, 
<l u Hoard, book-covers, leather, etc., and for 
musing checks by destroying the texture of the 
011 which they are written. 

^^SSment (em-boH'raent), n. f< emboss 1 4 
,7,7* J a °t °f embossing or forming 

■ i/uberances or knobs upon a surface; the 
7 7 °* embossed or studded. — 2. A 

^minence like a boss; a knob or jutting 
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I wish, also, in the very middle, a fair mount, with 
three ascents ami alleys, . . . which I would have to be 
perfect circles, without any bulwarks or embossments. 

m Bacon , Oardeus (ed. 1887). 

3. Relief; raised work. 

The gold embossment might indeed have been done by 
another, but not these heads, so true to the life, and of an 
art so far beyond any ability of mine, that I am tempted 
sometimes to think that he is in league with Vulcan. 

W. Ware, Zenohia, I. 

The admission ticket for the City festival was a rich em- 
boss meat from a specially cut die in the old French style 
of 1-onis XIV. First Year of a Si/ken Feign, p. 04, note. 

embottlet (em-bot'l), r. 1. [< fill-1 + bottle".'] 
To put in » bottle; con fine in a bottle; bottle. 

Stirom, firmest fruit, 

* * hmhotlhd (long as JTianieiaii Troy 

Withstood the (i reeks) endures, ere justly mild. 

./. Philips, Cider, ii. 

embouchure (oh-bo-sliur'), n. [F., < cm hour her, 
put into tho mouth, refl flow out, discharge: 
sec embogue. ] 1. The mouth of a river, etc.; 

the point of discharge of a flowing stream. 

We approached IMtea at sunset. The view over the 
broad rmhmtchure of the river, studded with islands, was 
quite picturesque. B. Taglor, Northern Travel, p. ] 80 . 

At the entrance to VVolstenholme Sound, which, like 
most of these inlets, forms the embouchure of a glacier- 
river. Schley and Foley, Rescue of Greely, p. 0. 

2. A mouthpiece. Specifically- (a I ) The metal mount 
ing of the opening of a purse. ( b ) In music (l) The 
mouthpiece of a wind-instrument, especially when of met- 
al. (2) The adjustment of the mouth of the player to 
such a mouthpiece. The intonation of certain instru- 
ments, such as the French horn, depends largely upon the 
player’s embouchure. 

emboundt (em-bouud'), r. t. [< c«/-I 4 bound 1 .] 
To shut in ; inclose. 

That sweet breath, 

Which was embounded in this beauteous clay. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 8. 

embow (em-bcV), v. t. [Formerly also Xmbow ; 
< em- 1 4- bow 2 .] To form like a Uoav; arch; 
bend; bow. [Archaic.] 

I saw a bull as white as driven snowe, 

With gilded homes, e mho teed like the monne. 

Spenser, Visions of the World’s Vanity. 

For embowed windows, I hold them of good use. 

Bacon, building (ed. 1S87). 
To walk the studious cloysters pah*, 

And love the \\inh-e mho wed roof, 

Witli antiek pillars massy proof. 

Mdto'n, 11 Peuscrosn, 1. ir»7. 

Dejected embowed. See dejected. Embowed-con- 
trary, in her. , same as counter-emhoieed 

embowel (em-bou'el), v. 1 . ; pret. and pp. em- 
boweled or embowelled, ppr. emboweling or em- 
bowelling. [Formerly also i m bowel ; < em- 1 4 
bowel* ] 1. To inclose in another substance; 

embed; bury. 

Deepe e mho weld in the earth entyre. 

Sjtenscr, F. ()., VI. viil. If* 

2. [Eqiiiv. to disembowel , q. v.] To remove 
the bowels or internal parts of ; eviscerate. 

Fossils, and minerals, that th‘ embowel'd earth 

Displays. ./. Philips, rider, i. 

P. I fen. Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, 
Though many dearer, in tins bloody fray ; 

Embowell’d will 1 see thee by and l»v 
Till then, in blood by noble Percy lie. 

Ealstaf. ( Rising slowly. 1 Embowelled ! if tliou em bowel 
me to-day, I’ll give you leave to powder me and eat me 
to-morrow. Shak., 1 lien. IV., v. I. 

W. W. Known and approved for his Art of Embalming, 
having preserved the Corps of a Gentlewoman sweet and 
entire Thirteen l’ears, without embotvelliny. 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, I‘ref. 

emboweler, emboweller (em-bou'cl-tV), ». 
[Formerly also imboweler , imboweller; < embow- 
el, r., 4 -cr 1 .] One who disembowels. 

embowelment (era-bou'el-ment), n. [Former- 
ly also imbowelmmt ; < embowel 4 - ment .] 1. 

Evisceration.— 2. pi Tho bowels; viscera; in- 
ternal parts. 

What a dead thing is a clock, with its ponderous em- 
bowelments of lead and brass. Lamb, Old Benchers. 

embower, imbower (em-, ira-bon'er), r. [< em- 1, 
im-, 4 bower 1 .] I. intrans . 1. To lodge or rest 
in or as in a bower. 

The small birds, in their wide houghs cmbmvring, 

(’haunted their sundrie tunes witli sweet consent. 

Spenser, tr. of Virgil’s Gnat, 1. 22\ 

2f. To form a bower. Milton . 

II, trans. To cover with or as with a bower ; 
shelter with or as with foliage; form a bower 
for. 

A shady hank. 

Thick over-head Avith verdant roof imhower’d. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 1038. 

A small Indian village, pleasantly embowered In a grove 
of spreading elms. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 90. 

And the silent Isle im bowers 

The Lady of Khalott. 

Tennyson, Lady of Shalott 
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The embowered lanes, and tho primroses ami the haw- 
thorn. I). (J. Mitchell, Bound Together, i. 

embowl (em-bol'), v, t. [< em- 1 4 bowl 1 .'] To 
form into or as into a bowl; give a globular 
form to. [Rare.] 

Long ere the earth, emboul'd by thee, 

Beare the forme it now doth beare : 

Yea, thou art God for ever, free 
From all touch of age and year. 

Sir J \ Sidney, Ps. xe. 

embowmentt (em-bo'ment), w. [< embow 4 
-ment.] Anarch; a vault. 

The roof all open, not so much as any emboirment near 
any of the walls left. Bacon, Xat. Hist., 4 249. 

embox (em-boks'), r. t. [< em- 1 4 box'*. Cf. 
emboss 3.] To inclose in a box ; box up ; specifi- 
cally, to seat or ensconce in a box of a theater. 
[Rare.] 

Emboxed, the ladles must have something smart. 

Churchill, Koseiad. 

emboyssementt, n. A Middle English form of 
am bush ment. 

Then sliuln yc enermo countri Avaite emboi/sscmcnts, and 
idle cspiailc. Chaucer, Tale of Meliheus. 

embrace 1 (om-bras')> pret. and pp .embraced, 

ppr. embracing. [Formerly also Unbrace; < 
ME. embraecn , enbracen , enbrasen , < OF. em- 
bracer, F. embrasscr = Pr. embrassar = OSp. 
embrasar, embrazar (Bp. abrazar ), embrace, = 
Pg. embrasar, take n t-lie arm, as a buckler, = 
It. nnbraectare , embrace, < ML. imbraehiare , 
take in the arms, embrace, < in , in, 4 brachi - 
nm, arm: see brace L] I. fra ns. 1. To take, 
grasp, clasp, or infold in the arms; used abso- 
lutely, to press to the bosom, as in token of af- 
fection; hug; clip. 

And but as lie enbrased bis horse nckko ho liaddc fallen 
to the erthe all vp-right. Merlin (E. E. T. 8 .), ii. 331. 

Sir, I think myself happy in your acquaintance ; and 
before we part, shall entreat leave to embrace yon. 

Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 225. 
Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 

Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 

By faith, and taith alone, embrace. 

Tennyson , In Mcmoriam, lilt, 
lie took his place upon the double throne, 

She east herself before him on her knees, 
Embracing his. 

William Morris, Eurtlilj Paradise, I. 412. 

2. To inclose; encompass; contain; encircle. 

You’ll see your Rome embrac'd with fire, before 
You’ll speak with Coriolainis. Shak., Cor., v. 2. 
Low at. his feet his spacious plain is placed, 

Between the iiiouutuin and the stmun embraced. 

Sir J. Denham. 

A riv'er sweeping round, 

With gleaming curves the valley did embrace, 

And seemed to make an island of that place. 

William Morris, Eurthly Paradise, I. 233. 

3. Figuratively, to take, ni) To take or receive 
with willingness; accept, as true, desirable, or advanta- 
geous ; make one’s own ; take to one’s self : as, to em- 
brace the Christian religion, a cause, or an opportunity. 

With shryfte of moutho and ponnaunce smertc 
’They weno tlier blis for to embrace. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 97. 

I thought, he would have embraced this opportunity of 
speaking to me. Sheridan, School for Seandul, ii. 2. 

O lift your natures lip ; 

Embrace our aims; Avork out your freedom. 

Tennyson, Princess, li. 
(b) To receive or accept, though unwillingly; accept as 
inevitable. 

1 embrace this fortune patieiitlj, 

Since not to be avoided it falls on me. 

Shah., I Hen. IV., A r . 5. 

Thurio, give back, or else embrace thy death ; 

Gome not. Avithm tin* measure of 1113 wrath. 

Shak., T. <«. of V , v. 4. 

4. To comprehend; include or take in; com- 
prise: as, natural philosophy embraces many sci- 
ences. — 5f. To hold; keep possession of ; SAvay. 

Even such a passion doth embrace my bosom : 

Aly heart beats thicker than u feverous pulse. 

Shah., T. and (’., iii. 2. 

6f. To throw a protecting ann around; shield. 

See how the heavens, of voluntary grace 
And soveraine favor towards chastity. 

Doc succor send to her distressed race ; 

So much high God doth innocence embrace. 

Spenser , F. ()., 111. viil 29. 

7. In bot.jio clasp with the base: as, a leaf em- 
bracing the stem.— 8. In zodl, to lie closely 
in contact, with (another part), imperfectly sur- 
rounding it. Tims, elytra are said to embrace the abdo- 
men when their edges are turned over the abdominal 
margins; wings in repose embrace the body when tliey 
are closely appressed to it, curving down over the sides. 

II. intrans. To join in an embrace. 

While we stood like fools 
Embracing, . . out they came, 

Trustees and Aunts and 1 hides 

Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 
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embrace 1 (em-bras'), ». [Formerly also im- 
brace; from the verb.] An inclosure or clasp 
with the arms; specifically, a pressure to the 
bosom with the arms ; an embraeement ; a hug. 

Now my embraces are for queens and princesses, 

For ladies of high mark, for divine beauties. 

Fletcher (and another'!), Prophetess, iii. 1. 

Poll’d in one another’s arms, and silent in a last embrace. 

Tennyson , Locksley Hall. 

embrace 2 (om-bras 7 ), v. t. [< OF. embraser , em- 
bracer, F. embraser, set on fire, kindle, inflame, 
incite, instigate, < cn- 4- braise , live coals: see 
braize 1 . Hence embracer*, embracery.] In law , 
to attempt to influence corruptly, ns a court, or 
jury, by threats, bribes, promises, services, or 
entertainments, or by any means other than 
evidence or open argument. 

Punishment for the person embracing [the on i bracer) is 
by fine and imprisonment; and for the juror so embraced, 
if it ho by taking money, the punishment is (by divers 
statutes of the robin of Edward III.) perpetual infamy, 
imprisonment for a > ear, and forfeiture of the tenfold 
value. Blaekstone, Com., IV. x. 

embraced (em-brast/), p. a. In her., braced 
together; tied or bound together, 
embraeement (em-brfis'ment), n. [Formerly 
also imbraecment ; < F. embrassement , < embras- 
fter , embrace: see embrace and -meut.] 1. The 
act of embracing ; a grasp or clasp in the arms ; 
a hug; an embrace. [Obsolescent.] 

These beasts, fighting with any man, stand upon their 
hinder feet, and so this did, being ready to give me a 
Bhrewd embraeement. Sir J\ Sidney. 

I should freelier rejoice in that absence wherein he won 
honour than in the embracements of his hod, where he 
would show most love. Shale., Cor., i. 3. 

Soft whisperings, embracements, all the joys 

And melting toys 

That chaster love allows. 

11. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 

They were all together admitted to the embraeement, 
and to kiss the feet of Jegus. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 340. 

2. The act of taking to one’s self ; seizure ; ac- 
ceptance. [Rare.] 

Such a benefactour is Almighty God, and such a tribute 
he requires of us; a ready embraeement of, and a joyfull 
complacency in, his kindness. Harrow, Works, I. \ iii. 

IJe shows the greatness 
Of his vast stomach in the quick embraeement. 

Of tli’ other’s dinnor. Ford, Lady’s Trial, ii. 1. 

3f. Extent of grasp ; comprehension ; capacity. 

Nor can her [the soul's | wide embracements filled he. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul. 

embracer 1 (em-bra's£r), n. [Formerly also 
imbraccr; < embrace 4- -cr 1 .] One who em- 
braces. 

The Neapolitan is accounted the best courtier of ladies, 
and the greatest cm bracer of pleasure of any other people. 

Howell, Letters, I. i. 39. 

embracer 2 , embraceor (em-bra's£r, -sor), v. 
[Also embrasor; < OF. embraceor , cmbraxcor, 
embrasour, embraseur, one who sets on fire, an 
incendiary, fig. one who inflames or incites, < 
embrasrr , embracer , F. e mb rarer, set on fire, kin- 
dle, inflame, incite, instigate: see embrace'*.') 
In law, one who practises embracery, 
embracery (om-bra/sor-i), v. [Formerly also 
imbracery; < OF. (AF.) *emhraecrte, < embraser , 
embracer , set on fire, kindle, inflame, incite, in- 
stigate: see embrace*.) In law, the offense of 
attempting to influence a jury or court by any 
means besides evidence or argument in open 
court, such as bribes, promises, threats, per- 
suasions, entertainments, or the like, it involves 
the idea of corruption attempted, whether u verdict is 
given or not, or whether the verdict is true or false. 

embracing (em-bra'siug), p. a. Comprehen- 
sive; thorough. * [Karo.] 

The grasp of Pasteur on this class of subjects | ferments] 
was embracing. Tyndall , Life of Pasteur, Int., p. 24. 

embracive (om-bril'siv), a. r< embrace 4- -iw.] 
Given to embracing; caressing. [Rare.] 

Not legs kind in her way, though less expansive and 
embrasive , was Madame do Montoonfcour to my wife. 

Thackeray , Newcomes, Ivii. 

embraidH (em-brad'), r. t. [Early mod. E. also 
embread; < cm- 1 4- bra UP.] To braid. 

Her golden lockos, that lute in tresses bright 
Embreaded were for hindring of her haste, 

Now loose about her shoulders hong undight. 

Sjwnser, F. Q., 111. vf. 18. 

embraid 2 t (em-brad'), v. t. [Early mod. E. also 
embrayde; < cm- 1 4- braid 1 , 5.) To upbraid. 

To embraide them with their vnhelief, by this exaumple 
of a man being botliu a heathen and a sou Idler. 

J. UdaU , On Luke vii. 
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embrail (em-brfil'), r. t. [< em- 1 + brail.) Naut., 
to brail up. [Rare.] 

And he who strives the tempest to disarm 
Will never first embrail the lee yard-arm. 

Falconer, Shipwreck, ii. 

embranchement (F. pron. on-bronsh'mon), n. 
[F. : see embranchment .] Same as embranch- 
ment; specifically, one of the main branches 
or divisions of the animal kingdom ; a branch, 
phylum, or subkingdom. 

The embranchement or sub-kingdom Mollusea. 

E. It. Lankester , Encyc. Brit., XVI. 032. 

embranchment (em-br&nch'ment ), n. [ < F. em- 
branchement, a branching out,* a branch, < em - 
brancher, branch, < cn- 4- branche, branch: see 
branch.) A branching out, as of trees; ramifi- 
cation; division. 

This Fraternity with its embranchments. 

D. (/. Mitchell , Bound Together, v. 

embrangle, imbrangle (em-, im-brang'gl), v. t.; 
pret. and pp. embrangled, embrangled, ppr. em- 
brangling, imbrangling. [< cm- 1 , im -, + bran- 
gle 1 .) To mix confusedly ; entangle. 

I am lost and embrangled in inextricable difficulties. 
lip. Berkeley, quoted by J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 06. 

Physiology imbrangled with an inapplicable logic. 

Coleridge. 

The half-witted hoy . . . undertaking messages and 
little helpful odds and ends for evory one, which, how- 
ever, poor Jacob managed always hopelessly to embrangle. 

T. Hughes, Torn Brown ut ltnghy, i. 3. 

embranglement ( em-brang'gl-ment), n. [< em- 
brangle 4- -men f.] Entanglement. 

embrasor, w. Bee embracer*. 

embrasure 1 (em-bra'zur; in military use, em'- 
bra-zur), n. [< F. embrasure , an embrasure, 
orig. tho skewing, splaying, or chamfreting of 
a door or window, < OF. embraser, skew, splay, 
or chamfer the jambs of a door or window (mod. 
F. ebraser , splay), < cn- 4* braser , skew, ckam- 
fret.J 1. In arch., the enlargement of the ap- 
erture of a door or window on the inside of 
tho wall, designed to give moro room or admit 
more light, or to provide a widor range for bal- 
listic arms. 

Meanwhile upart, in the twilight gloom of a window’s 
embrasure, 

Sat (lie lovers, and whispered together. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, i. 3. 

2. In fort., an opening in a wall or parapet 
through which guns are pointed and fired ; the 
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Section and Plan of Embrasure. 

A, It, /?, /', section of parapet , It. C, />, A*, elevation of one cheek 
of embrasure; A, P, genouilUre; />’, /;, slope of sole; X J', X Y*. 
i lirertrices of embrasures; c b V r', throat, or interior opening; <it e d , 
mouth, or exterior Opening ; x y, axis; cbed,t'b r d, cheeks or 
sides; b b' e' e , sole or bottom ; c c‘ b' t> r e' d d, merlon ; b b , sill. 
The widening of the embrasure toward the front is called the splay. 

indent or crenello of an embattleincnt. When 
the directrix (the line which bisects the sole) is perpen- 
dicular in the interior crest of the parapet, the embrasure 
is termed direct ; when the diroctrix makes an acute angle 
with it, the embrasure iB said to be oblique. The axis of 
an embrasure is that part of the directrix which lies within 
the boundaries of the sole. See battlement. 

We saw . . . on the side of the IIlll an old ruined parapet 
" ith four or five embrasures. Cook, Third Voyage, vi. 5. 

Say, pilot, what this fort may be, 

Whose sentinels look down 
From moated walls that show the sea 
Their deep embrasures' frown? 
o. W. Holmes , Voyage of the Good Ship Union (1802). 

embrasured (em-bra'gur), n. [Irrag. < embrace , 
F. embrasser , + - ure .] ’* An embrace. 

Where injury of chance 
Buts back leave-taking, . . . forcibly prevents 
Our lock'd embrasures. Shak., T. and C., iv. 4. 

embravet (em-bra\ '), r. t. [Also imbrave; 
< em - 1 4- brave.) 1. To inspire with bravery; 
make bold. 

Bsyobo, embrac'd by Charts’ generous flame, 

Strives in devotion’s furnace to refine 

Her pious self. J. Beaumont, Psyche, xvii,, Arg. 
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Sage Moses first their wondrous might detoiy’d, 
When, by some drops from hence imbramd , he 
His triumph sung o er th’ Erythraean Tide. 

* J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. a. 

2. To embellish; make fine or showy; decorate. 

The faded fiowres her corse embrace. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., November. 

embr&wnt (em-br&n'), v. t. [< em- 1 + brawn.] 
To make brawny or muscular. 

It will embrawnc and iron-crust his flesh. 

Nashe, Lenten Htutfc (Hail. Mlsc., VI. 16f»), 

embreadt, r. t. Same as embraid 1 . 

embreathement (em-breTH'mont), n. [< cm- 
4* breathe 4- -merit ; a lit. translation of L. in- 
spiration-), inspiration.] The act of breathing 
in; inspiration. [Rare.] 

The special and immediate suggestion, embreathement , 
and dictation of the Holy Ghost. W. Lee. 

embrewd (em-bro'), v. t. [< em- 1 + brew 1 .] To 
strain or distil. 

embrew 2 t (em-brfi'), v. t. An obsolete spelling 
of imbrue. 

embrightt (em-brlt'), r. t. [< cm- 1 4- bright 1 .] 
To make bright ; brighten. 

Mercy, co-partner of great George’s throne, 

Through the emhrighted air ascendant flies. 

Cunningham , On the Death of his Late Majesty. 

embring-dayst (em'bring-daz), n. pi. Same as 
cmbenng-day8. 

embrithite (em-brith'it), n. [< Gr. kppfndyg, 
heavy, weighty (< tv, in, + paidoc, weight, < 
ppiOrir, be heavy, weigh down), + -ite*.] A 
variety of the mineral boulangerite, from Ner- 
tchinsk in Siberia. * 

embroacht (em-broch'), v. t. [<ME. enbrochen, 
put on the spit, < OF. embr ocher, spit, broach, 
run through the body (= Sp. cmbrocar = It. im- 
broccare: see cmbrocado ), < cn- + broche, a 
broach, spit : see broach.] To put on the spit ; 
broach. 

Enbroche hit overtwert . . 

And l ost it browne. 

Liber Cure Cooorum, p. 43. 

embroaden (em-bra'dn), v. t. [< em- 1 4* broad- 
en.) To broaden. 

The embroadened brim [of the pelvis] found in certain 
Bnvage tribes is a retention of a feature of adolescence. 

Cleland , Nature, XXXVI. m. 

embrocado (em-bro-ka'do), v. [A Spanish- 
looking modification of It. imbroccata , a thrust 
with the sword, a hit, j>p. fern, of imbroccarc, 
hit the mark, oppose, aim, = Bp. embrocar (pp. 
embrocado), fasten (a shoe in making) with 
tackR to the last, = F. embr ocher, spit, broach, 
run through tho body : see embroacn.) A pass 
in fencing. Halliwell. 

embrocate (cm'bro-kat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
embrocated, ppr. embrocating. [< ML. embroca- 
tus , pp. of embrocar c (> It. cntbroccarc = Sp. Pg. 
embrocar = OF. embroquer), foment, < embroca, 
LL. embroeha, < Gr. kpfipoxfj, a fomentation, < 
tpfipkxvvj soak in, foment, < tv, in, 4- (iptx Hv t 
wet, steep, rain, send rain: see bregma.) To 
moisten and rub, as a bruised or injured part 
of the body, with a liquid substance, as with 
liniment. 

I embrocated the tumour with ol. litior and cliam. 

Wiseman, Surgery, i. !> 

embrocation (em-bro-ka'shon), m. [Formerly 
embroeha (ion (after the LLV); < OF. (and F.) 
embrocation = Sp. embrocacion = Pg. cmbroca- 
g(7o = It. embrocazionc, < ML. embrocatio(n-), < 
embrocare, foment, < embroca , LL. embroeha, a 
fomentation: see embrocate.) 1. Tho act of 
moistening and rubbing a bruised or injured 
part with some liquid substance. 

Embrochation , a devise that physltions have to foment 
tli© head or any other part, with some liquor falling from 
aloft upon it, in manner of rain, whence it took its name 
Holland , tr. of Plutarch, Expl. of Obscure Word* 

2. The liquid with which an affected part is 
rubbed; a fomentation ; liniment. 

To scoure away the foule dandruffe, an embrochation of 
it [wild mint] and vinegre upon tho head in the sun ^ 
counted singular. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xx. 1 * 

embroderf, V. t. An obsolete form of embr aid a 

embroglio (cm-bro'lyo), n . An erroneous fori 1 1 
(imitating embroil) of imbroglio. 

embroidt (em-broid'), v. t. [< ME. embroyden. 
cnbrouden , enbrowden , enbrauden , enbrawden, \ 
OF. embroder , embroider, < en- 4- broder , hot 
der , broider (cf. ME. broyden , brouden , etc 
partly var. of breiden , braiden, braid): see braid, 
oroider , and border.) Same as embroider. 

Embroudcd was he, as it were a mede, 

A1 ful of froshe floures, white and rede. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., I* 



ambroid 

This woful lady ylerned had In yonthe 
So that ahe werken and embrotvden eouthe, 

Chaucer , Good Women, 1. 2352. 

embroider (em-broi'dGr), v. t. [Formerly also 
. in braider, embroder, imbroder ; extended with 
[ rr as in braider , q. v., after broidery , cmbroi - 
,/, /v/, from earlier embroitL ] 1. To decorate 

u i th ornamental needlework. See embroidery. 
Iiis garment was dlsguysed very vayne, 

And his embrodwed lionet sat awry. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. xii. 0. 

-Hi ou hhalt embroider the coat of flue linen. 

Ex. xxviii. 3W. 

Sonic imhrodered with white heads, some with Copper, 
4 .tiu*r painted after their manner. 

Capt. John Smith , True Travels, I. 3 .To. 

2. To work with the needle upon a around; 
produce or form in needlework, as a flower, a 
cipher, etc.: as, to embroider silver stars on 
\ pivot. 

l l,o whole Chappell covered on the outside with doth 
^,f tissue : the gift, as appeareth by the amis imbroydered 
thereon, of the Florentine. Sandy 9 , Travailes, p. 132. 

3. Figuratively, to embellish; decorate with 
verbal or literary ornament : hence, to falsify 
or exaggerate : as, the story has been consider- 
ably embroidered. 

None of his writings are so agrocable to us as his Let- 
ters*, particularly those which are written with earnest- 
ness, and are not embroidered with verses. 

Macaxday , Frederic the Great. 

embroiderer (em-broFd6r-6r), n. One who eiru 
broidors, in any souse of the word. 

T\\e\v embroderersare very singular workemen, who work 
much in gold and silver. Coryat , Crudities, 1. 122. 

I am ashamed thus to employ my pen in correcting this 
embroiderer , who has stuffed his writings with so many 
lies that, those who hear him the least ill-will are forced 
to blush at his fopperies and toyes. 

North, Life of Qvoniambec. 

embroidery (em-broFdGr-i), n . ; pi. embroider - 
ies (-iz). [< embroider , after broidery.] 1. 

The art of working with tho needle raised and 
ornamental designs in threads of silk, cotton, 
gold, silver, or other material, upon any woven 
fabric, leather, paper, etc. Embroidery has been 
liM il in all ages for the decoration of hangings and gar- 
ments used for statues of divinities or in religious cere- 
monials; but its use in ordinary dress was especially de- 
veloped during the middle ages in Europe, when garments 
entirely ornamented with the needle were worn by those 
who could afford them, ami heraldry offered an oppor- 
tunity for embroidery upon the surcoats and tabards of 
men-at-arms. Tho nations of Persia and the extreme East 
are the greatest musters of embroidery in modern time**. 
The example most familiar to the West is tho India shawl, 
foi which sec cash mere and ch udder. 

2. A design produced or worked according to 
this art. 

Next these a youthful train thejr vows express’d, 

With feathers crowu’d, with gay embroidery dress’d. 

Pope , Temple of Fame. 
They wore cloaks of the richest material, covered with 
lace mid embroidery ; corked shoes, panloiles, or slippers, 
ornamented to the utmost of their means; and this ex- 
travagance was anxiously followed by men of all classes. 

Fair holt, I. 250. 

3. Variegated or diversified ornamentation, 
especially by tho contrasts of figures and col- 
ors; ornamental decoration. 

As if she contended to have the embroidery of the earth 
richer than the cope of the sky. B. Jonson , The Penates. 

b the natural embroider]/ of the meadow's were helpt 
aiul improved by art, a man might make a pretty land- 
8lv M> of his own possessions. Spectator , No. 414. 

4. In her., a hill or mount with several copings 

or rises and falls. - Canadian, cha in- stitch, che- 
nille, cloth, cordovan embroidery. See the < nullify - 
‘"u a on i s. — Cut-cloth embroidery, a kind of embroi- 
Mciy id which pieces of cloth cut in the shape of leaves, 
'lowi m, etc., are sowed upon a foundation, the whole bu- 
m ; Elated by deeorativo edging-lines and the like in 
cr. Mr work. See appliqut , and doth applique, under cloth. 
ri embroidery. See Danish . — Darned embroi- 

^ry, a Kind of embroidery in which a background of a 
ii"«!c ?i 1,1 ' ? I,en ^tilo fabric iR filled in by the needle with 

' ‘"reads, so as to make a solid and opaque surface in 
. * V " rm °i‘ the design. This is especially used for wnsh- 
*»,>»’ 1 ,R 1 B » 8uc b w muslin for curtains. — Etching- 

^i hr °ld 0 ry. See etching. 

embroidery-frame ( em-broi ' d6r-i-f ram ) , w. A 

i;i u< on which material to be embroidered is 
. an( i stretched, so that it may not be 
*mi vV, ‘i n the working. 

embroideiy-needle (ein-broFdGr-i-ne'dl), w. 

of « !' ,l ° | various large needles or implements 
^ I ‘ character used in ornamental neodle- 
;; t ; ulci similar processes. The chenille cm- 
' n 5 0, *l e has a large open eye and a sharp point; 
us„ ,n v > , ' , or w t>ol*work needle, for use with canvas, is 
|l nt ’ an d has the eye nearly as large as in the 
tl' ll( , * or embroidery on solid materials the noodle is 
aii.< i *, ar »d has a long narrow eye ; for cvochet- 

Ii'm.k ,our 'W ( >rk the so-called needle is in reality a 
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embroidery-paste (em-broi'd6r-i-p&st), n. An 
adhesive mixture used in embroidery to make 
materials adhere together, and also to stiffen 
the embroidery at the back. Diet . of Needle- 
work. 

embroil 1 ! (om-broiF), v. t. [< evnA + broil 1 . 
Appar. confused with embroil 2 .] To broil; 
burn. 

Fiery diseases, seated in the spirit, embroile the whole 
frame of the body. AT. Ward , Simple Cobler, p. 7. 

That knowledge for which wo boldly attempt to rifle 
God K cabinet should, like the coal from the altar, serve 
only to embroil and consume the sacrilegious invaders. 

Decay of Christian Piety. 

embroil 2 (era-broil '), r. t. [< OF. emhroiUir , 
cnbroillir , emhrouWir, become troubled, con- 
fused, or soiled, later and mod. F. embrouiller 
(== Bp. embrollar = Pg. cmhrulhar = It. imhro- 
gliare ), entangle, confuse, embroil, < cw-+ hr outl- 
ier, confuse, jumblo: see broiP*.] 1. To mix 
up or entangle; intermix confusedly; involve. 
[Rare in this literal use.] 

Omitted paragraphs embroil'd the sense, 

• With vain traditions stopp’d the gaping fence. 

Dryden, Heligio Laici, 1. 260. 

The (Tiristian antiquities at Romo . . . are embroiled 
with fable and legend. Addison. 

2. To involve in contention or trouble by dis- 
cord; disturb; distract. 

I hail no design to embroil my kingdom in civil war. 

Eikon Batrilikc. 

It pleas'd God not to embroile and put to confusion his 
whole people for the perversness of a few. 

Milton , Eikonoklastes, xxvi. 

I verily believe it is the sad inequality of intellect that 
prevails that embroils communities more than any thing 
else. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 161. 

embroil 2 t (cm-broiF), n. [< embroil^, v.] Per- 
plexity; confusion; embarrassment. Shaftes- 
bury. 

What an embroil it had made in Parliament is not easy 
to conjecture. Roger North , Examen, p. 60S. 

embroilment (em-broiFment), n. [< OF. (and 
F.) embrouillemcnt (= Vg. cmbrulhamen to = It. 
imbroghamento ), < embrouiller, embroil: see em- 
broil** and -rnent] The act of embroiling, or 
the state of being embroiled; a state of con- 
tention, perplexity, or confusion; disturbance; 
entanglement. 

He [the Prince of Orange] was not apprehensive of a 
liew embroilment, but rather wished it.. 

Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Times, an. 1678. 

As minister to England during the war he | Adams f had 
largely contributed by his firmness and discretion to sa*e 
the country from a foreign embroilment. 

G. S. Mereiaui , S. Howies, II. 180. 

embronzet (em-bronz'), r. t. [< cm-1 4* bronze.] 
To form or represent in bronze, as a statue. 

Will you in largesses exhaust your store, 

That you may proudly stalk the Circus o’er. 

Or in the Capitol embronz'd may stand, 

Spoil'll of your fortune and paternal land? 

Francis , tr. of Horace s Satires, ii. 

embrothelt (em- broth 'el), r. t. [< rw-1 4* 
brother*.] To inclose or harbor in a brothel. 
[Rare.] 

NT on which choose 

Taw practice for mere gain, boldly repute 
Worse than embrothel'd strumpets prostitute. 

Donne. 

embroudet. embrowdet, v. t. Middle English 
variants 01 embroid. 

embrown (em-brouiF), r. [Formerly also im- 
brown; < cm/- 1 4- brown, (if. OF. vmbrumr, 
darken, make brown or blackish, < eu- 4- brim, 
brown.] I. trans. 1. To make brown ; darken. 

Whence summer suns embrown the labouring swains. 

Fenton, To Mr. Southern. 

2. To make dark or obscure. 

Where the unpierced shade 
lmhroivn'd the noontide bowers. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 24(1. 

11 . in irons. To grow or become brown; ac- 
quire a brownish hue. 

In the fields and woods, meanwhile, there were . . . signs 
and signals of the Summer: the darkening foliage; the 
embrowning grain. Longfellow, Kuvanugh, xviii. 

embruet (em-bro'h v. t. An obsolete spelling 
of imbrue. 

embrute (cm-brijt/), r. ; pret. and pp. embruted, 
ppr. embruhug . [Formerly also imbrutr; < em- 1 
4- brute.] ’ I. trans. To degrade to the condi- 
tion of a brute ; make brutal or like a brute ; 
brutalize. 

All the mail embruted in the swine. 

Cawthome, Regulation of the Passions. 

Mix’d with bestial slime, 

This essence to incarnate anil im brute , 

That to the hightli of deity aspired ! 

MUton, P. L., ix. 166. 


embryo 

n. intrans. To fall or sink to the condition 
of a brute. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes. till she quite logo 
The divine property of lier first being. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 468. 

embryo (cm'bri-6), n. and a. [Formerly also 
embrio (also embnjon, formerly also embrion ); 

< F. embryon = Bp. embrion = Pg. embrydo = 
It. embrione, < NL. embryon, erroneously taken, 
appar. at first bv French writers, as nnbryo(n-), 
as if from a dr. *hyfipvC>v, but properly em- 
bryon (reg. L. *t mbryum), < Gr. iy fpvov (stem 
kujipv -), the embryo, fetus, also applied to a 
newly born animal, neut. of tyfipw c*, growing in, 

< iv, in, 4- Spot tv, swell, be full.] 1,4/. 1. The 
fecundated germ of an animal in its earlier 
stages of development, and before it has as- 
sumed the distinctive form and structure of the 



Early Human Embryo, giving di.igrannu.itically the principal vessels 

antecedent to the establishment of the regular letal circulation. 

//, heart ; lungs , / , liver . 7 . 4 , the aortic trunk orrardlar aorta ; 
r, r , c ", common, external, and internal carotids ; s, subclavian arte- 
ry; v, vertebral artery; x, 2, t, 4, 5, thu aortic an lies (the persistent 
left aortic arch hidden), A, subvertebral aorta; o, o', omphalo- 
mcscraic artery and vein, to and from f/, the umbilical vesicle with its 
vitelline duct, dv; u, «, the two liy|x>gastric or umbilical arteries, 
with the ramifications, u", m the placenta; u , umbilical vein; 
vh, hepatic vein , rr, inferior vena cava ; in/, iliac veins , ax, an azy- 
gous vein; iu, a jKistenor cardinal vein; v/. Innominate vein; vp, 
portal vein ; Dr. the ductus venosus : DC, n due tits C'uvicri. The 
anterior curdinal vein is seen beginning in the head and running down 
to the ductus Cuvieri, on the under side of the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

parent; a germ; a rudiment; in a more ex- 
tended sense, a rudimentary animal during its 
whole antenatal existence, in the later stages of 
development, especially in man and tbe mammals gener- 
ally, the lullin' fetus commonly takes the place of embryo. 
Tn the eases of oviparous animals, the term embryo prop- 
erly covers tho whole course of development of the fe- 
cundated genii in the egg (which see, and see cut under 
dorsal): as, the hen’s egg contained an embryo ready to 
hatch. By a late and loose, though now common, extension 
of the term, it is applied to various larval stages of some 
invertebrates, which in the course of their transformation 
are frequently so different from the parent as to he de- 
scribed as distinct species or genera : us, the embryo (first 
htivul stage) of a cestoid worm. 

The embryos of a man, dog, seal, bat, reptile, etc., can at 
first hardly be distinguished from each other. 

Darwin, Descent, of Man, T. 31. 

2. In hot., tbe rudimentary plant contained in 
the seed, the result of tho action of pollen upon 
the ovule.' It. may be so rudimentary as to have appa- 
rently no distinction of parts ; but even in its simplest form 
it consists virtually of a single intemode of an axis, which 
upon germination develops at. one extremity a leaf or leaves 
with a terminal hud, and a root at the other. In more de- 
veloped embryos this initial internode or cuuhele (often 
incorrectly called radiele ) bears at one end one, two, or 
more rudimentary leaves called cotyledons, and often an 
initial bud or plumule. Also called gi rm. By recent au- 
thors the term is also applied to the developed oospore in 
vascular cryptogams. .See cuts under albumen and cotyle- 
don 

3. The beginning or first, stale of anything, 
while yet in a rude and undeveloped condition; 
the condition of anything which has been con- 
ceived but is not yet developed or executed ; 
rudimentary state: chiefly in the phrase in em- 
bryo. 

There wore Items of such a Treaty being in Embrio. 

Congreve, Way of tin* World, 1. 0. 

The company little Buspeeted what a noble work T bad 
then inwmbryo. Swift. 

A little bench of heedless bishops hero, 

And there a chancellor in rmhrgn. 

She net one, Sch ool 1 n Is tress. 

Epispennic embryo. See cpispermic. ~ Syn. Fetus 
Germ, Rudiment. The first of these words is mainly applied 
to tlio embryos of viviparous vertebrates in the later stages 
of their development, when they are more subject to ob- 
servation. Germ means especially the seed or fecundated 
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embryo 

ovum, ami scarcely extends beyond the early stages of an 
embryo. Rudiment is simply tbe specific application of 
a more general term to a germ or to the early, crude, or 
‘rude’ stages of an embryo. 

H. a. Being in the first or rudimentary stage 
of growth or development ; incipient ; embry- 
onic : as, an embryo flower. 

The embryo manor of the Herman tribesman, with its 
village of serfs upon it, might therefore, if the same prac- 
tice prevailed, diticr in three ways from the later manor. 

Seebohm , Eng. Vil. Community, p. .*141. 

Em bryo buds, in hot., the hard nodules which occur in 
the hark of the beech, olive, and other trees, and are ca- 
pable of developing leaves and shoots. 

embryoctony (em-bri-ok'to-ni), w. [< Gr. *>- 
Apvov, an embryo, + -KTovta, < urtivtiv, destroy.] 
In obstet., the destruction of the fetus in the 
uterus, as in cases of impossible delivery, 
embryogenic (encPbri-o-jen'ik), a. Pertaining 
to embryogeny. 

embryogeny (em-bri-oj'e-ni), n. [< Gr. i/i- 
jipvov, an embryo, 4* - yfvtta , < -} cvr/c, produ- 
cing: see -geny.] The formation and develop- 
mont of the embryo; that department of sci- 
ence which treats of such formation and devel- 
opment. 

Taxonomy ought to ho the expression of ancestral de- 
velopment, or phylogeny, as well as of embryoyeny ami 
adult structure. Huxley, Eneyc. Brit., il. 49. 

embryogony (ein-bri-og'o-ni), n. [< Gr. tp- 
( ipvov , an embryo, 4- -yovta, generation, < -yovoq , 
producing, generating: see -go my,'] Same as 
embryogeny. 

embryograph (em'bri-p-graf), n. [< Gr. ty- 
fipvor, embryo, + ypdtyav, write.] An instru- 
ment consisting of an ordinary microscope com- 
bined with a camera lucida for the purpose of 
accurately drawing the outlines of embryos and 
series of sections thereof, it is also used to recon- 
struct minute morphological and histological details on 
a large scale from series of microscopic sections. It was 
invented by Prof. His of Leipsic. 

embryographic (onPbri-o-graf'ik), a. [< em- 
bryograph 4- -ic. ] Drawn or graphically repre- 
sented by means of the embryograph. 
embryography (em-bri-og'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. ip- 
fipvov , an embryo, 4- -ypatyta, < ypa&etv, write.] 
That department of anatomy which describes 
the embryo or treats of its development, 
embrvologic. embryological (em^bri-o-loj'ik, 
-i-kal), a. Of or pertaining to embryology. 

The homologies of any being, or group of beings, can 
lie most surely made out by tracing their embryuloyical 
development, when that is possible. 

Darwin, Perth, of Orchids by Insects, p. 233. 

embryoiogically (em'bri-p-loj'i-kal-i), adr. 
According to or as regards the laws or princi- 
ples of embryology. 

Is the liyppolais a warbler emhrynloyically, or is lie a 
yellow (Inch, connected witli serins and canaries, who has 
taken to singing Y Kmysley, Life, II. 203. 

embryologist (em-bri-ol'o-jist), w. [< embry- 
ology 4- -1st.] One who studies embryos; one 
versed in the principles and facts or engaged 
in the study of embryology, 
embryology (em-bri-ol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. epfym- 
ov, an embryo, 4- -hiyta, < // yeiv , speak : see 
-ology.] That department of science which re- 
lates to the development of embryos, 
embryon (em'bri-on), //. and a. [Formerly 
also embrton ; < F. embryon: see embryo.] I, 
n. 1. The earlier form of embryo. 

Let him e’en die ; we have enough beside, 

In embnon. 11. Junson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 

The reverence 1 owe to that one womb 

in which wo both were einbriom t, makes me suffer 

What’s past. 

Fletcher ( and another), Queen of Pori nth, i. 2. 

(Jive me leave: 1 have 

An embryon in my brain, which, I despair not, 

May be brought to form and fashion. 

Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, iii. 1. 

T perceive in you the embryon of a mighty intellect 
which may one day enlighten thousands. 

Shelley, in Dowden, I. 230. 

2. [cop.] [NL.] In entom ., a genus of loaf- 
beetles, of the family C hrysometidcc , with one 
species, E. gnscovillomm , of Brazil. Thomson , 
1857. 

n. a. Embryonic; rudimontal; crude; not 
fully developed. [Archaic.] 

Embryon truths ami verities yet in their chaos. 

Sir T. llrowne, Christ. Mor., ii. 5. 

For Hot, (’old, Moist, and Dry, four champions fierce, 

Strive hen* for mastery, and to battel bring 

Their embryon atoms. Milton, J\ L., ii. 900. 

Even the beings of his creation lie before him [Shak- 
sperc] in their embryon state. 

/. D Israeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 189. 
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embryonal (em'bri-on-alh a. [< embryon 4- 
- al . This and the following forms in embryon - 
are etymologically improper, being based on 
the erroneous (NL.) stem embryon- instead of 
the proper stem embry embryo-.] Of or per- 
taining to an embryo, or to the embryonic stage 
of an organism. 

Embryonal masses of protoplasm. Bastian. 

The arms of men and apes, the fore legs of ouadrupeds, 
the paddles of eetueea, the wings of birds, and the hrcaat- 
fiiiK of fishes are structurally identical, being developed 
from the same embryonal rudiments. 

J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 400. 

Embryonal vesicle, ill hot., the germ-cell within the 
embryo-sac which after fertilization is developed into the 
embryo. Also called oosjdwre. 

embryonary (ein'bri-on-a-ri), a. [< embryon 
+ -ary' 2 .] 8amo as embryonal. [Rare.] 
embryonate. embryonated (em'bri-gn-at, 
-a-tea), a. [< embryon 4- -ate 1, -a ted.] In the 
state of or formed like an embryo; relating to 
an embryo ; possessing an embryo. 

St. Paul could not mean this embryonated little plant, 
for he could not denote it by these words, “that which 
thou sowest,” for that, he says, must die; hut this little 
embryonated plant contained in the seed that is sown dies 
not. * Locke, Second Reply to Dp. of Worcester. 

embryonic (em-bri-on'ik), a. [< embryon 4- 
-ie.] Having t ho character or being in the con- 
dition of an embryo ; pertaining or relating to 
an embryo or embryos; hence, rudimentary ; 
incipient ; inchoate : as, an embryonic animal, 
germ, or cell; embryonic development or re- 
searches; an embryonic scheme; civilization is 
in an embryonic state. 

At what particular phase in the embryonic series is the 
soul with its potential consciousness implanted? is it in 
the egg? in the foetus of this month or of that? in the 
new-liorii infant ? or at five years of age? 

E. II. Lankester, Degeneration, p. fits, note B. 

embryonically ( om-bri-on ' i -kal-i ), adr. As re- 
gards an embryo ; as or for an embryo ; in an 
embryonic or rudimentary manner. 

The dorsal or posterior fissure is formed . . . about the 
seventh day, . . . and accompanies the atrophy of the 
dorsal section of the embryonically large canal of the spi- 
nal cord. M. Foster, Embryology, i. 25ft. 

embryoplastic (em^bri-o-plas'tik), a. [< Gr. 
ip'jpv or, embryo, + 7r /anrea;, < n’/iwanv, form.] 
Pertaining to the formation of the embryo, 
embryo-sac (em'bri-b-sak), n. [< Gr. ettftpvov, 
embryo, + oukkoc , L. saccus, sac.] 1. In hot., 
the reproductive cell of the ovule in phanero- 
gams, containing the embryonal vesicle. — 2. 
In conch., same as protoconch. 
embryOBCOpe (ein'bri-o-skop), n. [< Gr. tp- 
fipwr, embryo, 4- OKonciv y look at.] An instru- 
ment which, is attached to an egg for the pur- 
pose of examining the embryo, a part of the 
shell being first removed, and the opening so 
made being hermetically closed by the appa- 
ratus, which has a glass disk in the middle 
through which the development, of the germ 
during the first few days of its growth may bo 
watched. 

embryoscopic (emHm-o-skop'ik), a. [< em- 
bry oscope + -ic.] Pertaining to the examina- 
tion of embryos by means of the embryoseope. 
embryotega (em-bri-ot'e-ga), n. [NL., also 
embryoteginm, < Gr. Zpfipvov, the embryo, 4- 
r h { og, a roof.] In hot., a small callosity near 
the hilum of some seeds, as of the date, canna, 
etc., which in germination gives way like a lid, 
emitting the radicle. 

embryothlasta (em // bri-o-thlas'tji), n. [NL., 
< Gr. euflpvov , the embryo, 4- tihaordg, verbal adj. 
of O'/mhv, break.] A surgical instrument for 
dividing the fetus to effect delivery. Dunglison . 
embryotic (em-bri-ot'ik), a. Same as embry- 
onic. [An ill-formed word, and little used.] 

Foreseeing man would need the pressure of necessity to 
call forth his latent energies and develop his embryotic 
capacities. Bibliotheca Sacra , XLV. 644. 

embryotocia (em // bri-o-t6 / si-a), n. [NL., < Gr. 
iiifipvov, the embryo, + toko?, ’ delivery.] Abor- 
tion. Ihmglison. 

embryotomy (em-bri-ot'o-mi), n . [< NL. *em- 
bryotomia (NGr. ipjlpvoropta ), < Gr. tpfipvov, an 
embryo, 4* ropf/, a cutting.] 1. The dissection 
of embryos; embryological anatomy. — 2. In 
obstet ., the division of the fetus in the uterus 
into fragments in order to effect delivery: an 
operation employed, for example, whbn the 
pelvis of the mother is too narrow to admit 
of natural delivery. 

embryoust (em'bri-us), a. [< Gr. tpfipvoc, grow- 
ing in, lieut. e ptipvov, an embryo: see embryo .] 
Same as embryonal . 


emeadatory 

Contemplation generates ; action propagates. Without 
the first the latter is defective ; without the last the fim 
is hut Abortive and embryous. Feltham , Resolves, i. i j. 

emburset, v. t. See imburse. 
embnsht, r. An obsolete form of ambush. 
embusbmentt, n. An obsolete form of ambush- 
meat. 

To the cete unsene tliay soglite at the gayueBte, 

Ami sett an enbuschement, als theme-selfe lykys. 

Morte Arthur e (E. E. T. 8.), 1. Sin, 

embusyt (em-biz'i), v. t. [Early mod. E. em- 
besy, enbesy ; < em-i + busy,} To employ; keep 
busy. 

In ncdyll warke raysyug liyrdos in bowres, 

With vertue enbesed all tymes and howres. 

Skelton, Garland of Laur< l. 

W hilst thus in battell they ew busied were. 

Sjwnser, F. Q., IV. vii. L’!> 

emcristenet, n. A Middle English contracted 
form of even-christian. 

The kyndenesse that myn emeristene kydde ino fern gen 
Syxty sitlie ich sleuthe hano for-gute hit sitthe. 

Piers PUtwman (C), viii. n, 

emet, n. A Middle English form of earn. Chau- 
cer. 

emeer, n. See emir. 
emellt, emelt, prep. See imell. 
emembratedt (0- mom 'bra -tod), a. [< ML. 
r mem hr at us, pp. of emembrare , exmembrare , de- 
prive of members, < L. e, ex , out, 4- vtembrnm. 
member.] Gelded. Bailey , 1727. 
emend (e-mend' ), v. t. [The same as amend, 
which is ultimately, while emend is directly, 
from the L. : = F. emendcr = Pr. cmendar ~ 
Sp. Pg. cmendar = It. cmendar e, < L. omen da re , 
correct, amend: see amend.] 1. To remove 
faults or blemishes from; free from fault; alter 
for the better ; correct; amend. [Rare.] 

A strong earthquake would shake them to a chans 
from which the successive force of the sun, rather than 
creation, hath a little emended them. 

Feltham, Low (’ountries, u 

2. To amend by criticism of the text ; improve 
the reading of: as, this edition of Virgil is 
greatly emended. 

He IDutiuer, in Ids edition of Arrian) confines liinisell 
almost exclusively to emendiny such forms, etc., as are in 
consistent with Arrian's own uniform usage in this shut 
piece. Amer. Jour. Philol. , VII. 20 1 

= Syn. Improve, Better, etc. See amend. 

emendable (o-mon'da-bl), a. [< L. emendabihs* 
< emendare , emend : see emend. Of. amendabh .] 
Capable of being emended or corrected, 
emendals (e-men 'dalz), n. pi. [< emend 4- -al. ] 
In the Soci’oty of the Inner Temple, London, 
England, a balance of money in the bank or 
stock of the houses, for the reparation of losse s 
or other emergent occasions, 
emendatelyt (e-rnen'dat-li), adr. [< * emen- 
date , adj., 4- dy 2 , after L. adv. emendate, fault- 
lessly, correctly, < emendatus , pp. of emendare , 
correct, emend: see emend . j Without fault; 
correctly. 

The prynters lierof were very desirous to have the !>i 
hie come forth as faultlesse and emeodatly as the shortm * 
of tyme for the recognysing of the same wold requin*. 

Taverner, Dedication to the King (Bible, 153!*) 

emendation (em-en- or e-mon-<la'shon), n. f= 
OF. emendation , F. Emendation = Pr. 8p. emen- 
dacion = It. emendazione ; < L. emendatio(n-), < 
emendare, pp. emendatus , correct, emend: sec 
emend.] 1. The removal of errors; the correc- 
tion of that which is erroneous or faulty; al- 
teration for the better; correction. 

The longer he lies in his sin without repentance or emen- 
dation. Jet. Tayl«c 

The question : By what machinery does experience at 
the beginning divide itself into two related parts, subji* 
tlvo and objective? would also require emendation. 

J. Ward, Mind, XII. ft* '* 

2. An alteration or correction, especially in a 
text: as, a new edition containing many emen- 
dations. 

Containing the copy subjoined, with the emendate 
annexed to it. O. W. Holmes, Autocrat i 

= 8yn. 1. Amendment, rectification, reformation. 

emendator (em'en- or e'men-da-tor), n. [= F- 
emendatcur = Pr. esmendador = dp. Pg. eme»- 
dador = It. emendatore ; < L. emendator, a cor- 
rector, < emendare, correct, emend: see emend 1 
One who emends; one who corrects or im- 
proves by removing faults or errors, as by cor- 
recting corrupt readings in a book or waiting. 

In the copies which they bring us out of the pretend ■* 
original, there is so great an uncertainty and disagreeim * f 
betwixt them, that the Roman emendator* of Gratlan them 
selves know not how to trust it. 

Bp. Cosin, (’anon of Holy Scriptures (1672), p. 1- : 

emendatory (o-men'da-to-ri), a. [ss It. enici - 
datorio; < LL’. emendatorius , corrective, < L- 
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mendatoff a corrector: see mendator .] Con- 
cerned with the work of emending or oorrect- 
. n g; amendatory. 

He had what is the first requisite to emendatory criti- 
m that intuition by which the Poet's intention is im- 
mediately discovered. Johnson, Pref. to Shak. 

emender (f-men'dGr), n. One who emends. 

einendicatet ( e-men / di-kat), v. t. [< L. emendi - 
rutus, pp. of emendicarc, obtain by begging, < 
t out, “T mcndicarc , beg: see mendicant.’] To 
bog. Cockeram. 

emerald (em'e-rald), n. and a. TThe term, alter- 
ed after Sp./ ItV, etc. ; formerly also emerant, 
t meraudy emraud , emerod , emrod; < ME. erne- 
raude , emerade, emeraunde, < OF. esmeraude , es- 
meraldc, F. Emeraude = Pr. esmerauda , maraeda, 
f., maragde , maraede , maraude , meraude , m., = 
Si). Pg» esmcralda = It. smcfaldo (ML. esmaral - 
dis, esmaraudus , eamerauda f esmaraudis), < L. 
smaragdus (> directly E. smaragd, q. v.), < Or. 
nuapaytiog, sometimes papaydog. a precious stone 
supposed to be the same as wnat is now known 
us tlio emerald. Cf. Skt. marakata, marakta , an 
emerald.] I. n. 1. A variety of the mineral 
beryl, having a deep, clear green color, and 
when transparent highly prized as a gem. The 
peculiar shade of green which characterizes the emerald 
is probably due to the presence of a small amount of 
chromium. The finest emeralds come from the neighbor- 
hood of Muso, in the United States of Colombia, South 
America, where they occur in veins traversing clay-slate, 
hornblende-slate, and granite ; they arc also obtaiued in 
large crystals, though of less value as gems, in Siberia, 
and in Alexander county, North Carolina. 

In that Lond Men fynden many fayre Emeraudes and y 
uowc. Maude ville, Travels, p. 49. 

The semes echon, 

As it were a maner garnishing, 

Was set with cmerauds one and one. 

Flower and Leaf, 1. 142. 


2. The name in Great Britain of a size of print- 
ing-type, intermediate between minion (which 
is larger) and nonpareil (which is smaller), 
and measuring 138 lines to the foot. It is not 
used in the United States. — 3. In entom., one 
of several small green geometrid moths, as the 
grass emorald, Pseudoterpna pruinata, and the 
Essex emerald, Phorodesma smaragdaria Em- 

erald-green. See green. — Lithia emerald, or emerald 
spodumene, an emerald-green variety of spoduniene, also 
called luddenite, from Alexander county, North Carolina. 
It is used as a gem. 

II. a. Of a bright green, like emerald. 

My sliding chariot stays, 

Thick set with agate, and the azurn sheen 
Of turkis blue and emerald green. 

Milton, Com us, 1. 894. 

That vast expanse of emerald meadow. Macaulay. 


Thro' which the lights, rose, amber, emerald, blue, 
Flush’d. Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

Emerald copper. See diorptam.— Emerald Isle, Ireland : 
so called from itB verdure. The epithet is Bald to have 
been first applied to it by Dr. William Drennan of Bel- 
fast. in the beginning of the nineteenth century, in his 
poem called “ Erin.”— Emerald nickel. See nickel. 
emerald-fish (em'e-rald-fish), n. A fish, Gobi- 
onrllus Oceanians , with a short, anteriorly con- 
vex hoad, and with a faint dusky streak along 
the sides, a dark bar below the eye, and a bright- 
blue and greenish tongue exhibiting reflections 
tike an emerald. It is found in tho Caribbean 
mi and the gulf of Mexico, 
emeraldine (em'e-ral-din), n. [< emerald + 
in dyeing,** a dark-green color produced 
on fabrics printed with aniline black, by treat- 
ing the pieces with acids before the black has 
beon completely developed, 
emerald-moth (em'e-raid-mdth), n . A moth of 

the genus UipparcJiii8,OT some rolated genus: 
80 ( ‘ a lled from the grass-green color, 
emerant (em'e-rant), n. and a. An obsolete or 
uuuoctal (Scotch) variant of emerald . 

As still was her look, and os still was her ee, 

As the stillness that lay on the emerant lea. 

Hogg, Queen’s Wake, Bonny Kilmcny. 


emerase (em'e-ras), n. A piece of arm 
shoulder or arm, probably the gusset 

armpit. 

enieraudM, emeraudeM, n. and a . 01 

’"nns of emerald. 

emeraud^t, emeraude^t, n. See emerod 
merge (e-mGrj'), v . ; pret. and pp. emerge 
u‘! r ! flh 9- m [= F. & merger = Pr. emerger 
- ' niergir = It. emergere , < L. emerges 
T T e ! out ’ + mer gere, dip,i 
I. t htrans. 1. To rise from 
( . ( that surrounds, covers, or cor 

( d M* > appear, as from conceal 
lnta view, as into a higher posit 
1 ■ as, to emerge from the water or fr< 
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ocean ; the sun emerges from behind a cloud, or 
from an eclipse; to emerge from poverty, ob- 
scurity, or misfortune. 

Thetis, not unmindful of her son, 

Emerging from the deep, to beg her boon, 

Pursued their track. Dryden , Iliad, I. 

Then from ancient gloom emerged 
A rising world. Thomson. 

„ . Through the trees we glide, 

Emerging on the green hill -side. 

M. Arnold, Resignation. 

Many of the univalves here at San Lorenzo were filled 
and united together by pure salt, probably left by the 
evaporation of the soa-spray, as the land slowly emerged. 

Darwin, Ueol. Observations, ii. 268. 

2. To issue; proceed. 

The rays emerge more obliquely out of the second re- 
fracting surfaco of the prism. Newton , Opticks. 

3. To come into existence ; pass from being in 
cause to being in act. 

Contrary opposition emerges when a plurality of propo- 
sitions can severally deny the original enouneeinent. 

Sir If'. Hamilton. 

n.t tram. To iramergo ; sink. [Rare ; an 
error for immerge.] 

Their souls are emerged in matter, and drowned in the 
moistures of an unwholesome cloud. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 700. 

emergementt (e-mcrj'ment), n. [< emerge 4- 
•merit.] Hometiling that rises suddenly into 
view; an unexpected occurrence. 

Go it would, as fast as one man could convey it in speech 
to another all the town over; it being usually observed 
that such emcrgeme.nts disperse in rumor unaccountably. 

Eager borth, Examen, p. 401. 

emergence (e-mfcr'jens), n. [= F. emergence = 
8p. Pg. emergen cia = It. emergensa ; < L. emer- 
gency , ppr. : seo emergent , a.] 1. The act of 

rising from or out of that which covers or con- 
ceals ; a coming forth or into view. 

We have read of a tyrant who tried to prevent the emer- 
gence of murdered bodies. Sir T. Browne., Vulg. Err. 

The white colour of all refracted light, at its very first 
emergence, ... is compounded of various colours. 

Newton, Upticks. 

The sulphate of lime may have been derived . . from 
the evaporation of the sea-spray during the emergence of 
the land. Darwin, Ueol. Observations, ii. 273. 

2. In hot ., an outgrowth or appendage upon 
the surface of an organ, as the prickles and 
glandular hairs of roses. — 3f. An emergency; 
exigency. 

But. let the emergence be passed when they need -«y 
head ami hand, and they only know me as son of the 
obscure portioner of Glendearg. Scott, Abbot, iii. 

emergency (e-mGr'jen-si), v. and a. [As emer- 
gence: see -encc, -criby.] I. ??.; pi. emergencies 
(-siz). If. Same as emergence, \. 

The emergency of colours, upon coalition of the particles 
of such bodies as were neither of them of the colour of that 
mixture whereof they are ingredients, is very well worth 
our attentive observation. Boyle, Colours. 

2. A sudden or unexpected happening; an un- 
foreseen occurrence or condition; specifically, 
a perplexing contingency or complication of 
circumstances. 

Most of our rarities have been found out by casual emer- 
gency. Glanoille, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xix. 

A man must do according to accidents ami Emergencies. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 110. 

The uncertainty and ignorance of things to come nmkes 
the world new unto us by unexpected emergencies. 

Sir T. Browne , Christ. Mor., i. 25. 

The emergency which has convened tho meeting is usu- 
ally of more importance than anything the debaters have 
in their minds, and therefore becomes imperative to 
them. Emerson, Eloquence. 

3. A sudden or unexpected occasion for action ; 
exigency ; pressing necessity. 

In any case of emergency he would employ the whole 
wealth of his empire. Addison, Freeholder. 

4f. Something not calculated upon; an unex- 
pected gain ; a casual profit. 

The rents, profits, and emergencies belonging to a Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. HeyUn, Life of Laud, p. 159. 

sfiyn. 3. Crisis, etc. (see exigency); pinch, strait. 

II. a. Pertaining to or provided for an emer- 
gency ; dealing with or for use in emergencies : 
as, aii emergency man ; an emergency wagon. 

Everybody remembers the events of the auturmiyif 
1880; how ‘‘‘boycotting” was inaugurated to coerce Cap- 
tain Boycott, and “ emergency men" were established to 
raise the siege of his farm and save his crops. 

Fortnightly Eev., N. S., XL. 117. 

emergent (e-mer'jent), a . and n. [= F. Emer- 
gent = Sp. f*g. It. cmergente; < L. emergen(t-)s, 

1 pr. of emcrgere f rise out, rise up : see emerge .] 

* a. 1. Rising from or out of anything that 
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covers or surrounds ; coming forth or into view ; 
protruding. 

That love that, when ray state was now quite sunk, 

Came with thy wealth and weighed it up again. 

And made my emergent fortune once more look 

Above the main. B. Jonson, Catiline, i. 1. 

The mountains huge appear 
Emergent , and their broad bare backs uphoave 
Into the clouds. Milton , P. L., vii. 286. 

Glimpses of temple-fronts emergent on green hill-slopes 
among almond-trees. 

J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 187. 

Specifically— (a) In bryology, rising slightly above the 
periclinetium : applied to the capsule. ( b ) In lichenology , 
protruding through the cortical layer. 

2. Issuing or proceeding. 

The stoics held a fixed unalterable course of events; 
but then they held also, that they fell out by a necessity 
emergent from and inherent in the things themselves. 

South , Sermons. 

3. Coming suddenly; Budden; casual; unex- 
pected ; hence, calling for immediate action or 
remedy; urgent; pressing. 

She [Queen Elizabeth] composed certain prayers herself 
upon emergent occasions. 

Bacon, Collectanea of Queen Elizabeth. 

To break and distribute the bread of life according to 
the emergent necessities of that congregation. 

Donne, Sermons, x. 

It chanced that certain emergent and rare occasions had 
devolved on him to stand forth to maintain the Constitu- 
tion, to vindicate its interpretation, to vindicate its au- 
thority. H. Choate , Addresses, p. 324. 

This is an elementary text-hook, ... on the mainte- 
nance of health, with the rudiments of anatomy and 
physiology, and the treatment of emergent cases. 

Pop. Soi. Mo., XXVIII. 705. 
Emergent year, the epoch or date whence any people 
begin to compute time : os, our emergent year iB the year 
of the birth of Christ. [Rare.] 

II. n. That which emerges or comes forth; 
that which appears or comes into view ; a nat- 
ural occurrence. [Rare.] 

No particular emergent or purchase to be employed to 
any seuerall proflte, vntill the common Btockeof thecom- 
panie shall be furnished. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 228. 

There are many ways in which the properties of a maw 
differ from those of its molecules; the chief of these is, 
that Borne properties are emergents, not resultants. 

G. H. Lewes, Trobs. of Life and Mind, II. iv. $ 49. 

emergently (f-m^r'jent-li), adv. As occasion 
demands ; on emergence ; by emergency. 

The particulars, whether of case or person, are to be con- 
sidered occasionally and emergently by the judges. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), II. 387. 

emergentness (e-m^r'jent-nes), «. The state 
or quality of being emergent. [Rare.] 

emeril (em'e-ril), n. [Earlier form of emery , 
q. v.] If. Emery. 

Whose r.lersey’R] venom-hating ground 
The hurd’ned emeril hath, which thou abroad dost send. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 63. 

2. A glazier diamond. 

emeritedf (o-mer'i-ted), a. [< L. emeritus t hav- 
ing served out one’s time : see emeritus.] Re- 
tired from the public service after serving a full 
term. 

T bad the honour to lay one of the first foundation stonea 
of that royal structure, erected for the reception and en- 
couragement of emerited and well-deserving seamen. 

Evelyn, III. vii. § 15. 

emeritus (e-nier'i-tus), a. and n. [L. emeritus, 
having served out one’s time (originally ap- 
plied to a soldier or public functionary who 
had served out his time and retired from the 
public service); asa noun, one who has served 
out his time, pftof cmereri , serve out one’s 
time, also obtain b^mrvioe, < e, out, 4* mcreri, 
serve, earn, moagHK^snerit.] I, a. Having 
served out on^j||BSSr .having done sufficient 
service ; dischtoS&with honor from the per- 
formance of pupMEmy on account of infirmity, 
age, or long service, hut retained on the rolls : 
as, a professor emeritus; a rector emeritus. 

Even after he [Josiah Quincy] liadjja$s#d ninety, he 
would not claim to be emeritus, but cflflfie forward to brace 
his townsmen with a couragftjifii warm them with a fire 
younger than their own. ^oipell, Study Windows, p. 97. 

II, n. ; pi. emeril? (-ti). 1. In Pom. hist., a 
soldier or public functionary who had served 
out- his time and retired from service. Such 
servants were entitled to some remuneration 
answering to modem half pay. Hence — 2. 
One who has served out his time or done suf- 
ficient service; one who has boon honorably 
discharged from public^l^TVice or from a public 
office, as an officer in a university or college, 
usually with continuance of full or partial 
emolument. [Rare.J 

emerod 1 !, emeroidt, n. [ME. emeraude , erne - 
rowde, etc., < OF. emmeroide , < L. hmnorrhois. 
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a hemorrhoid: see hemorrhoid."] Obsolete forms 
of hemorrhoid. 

The men that died not were smitten with the emerod s. 

1 Sam. v. 12. 

emerod 2 t, n. An obsolete form of emerald . 

An emerod estimated at 60,000 crowns. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, Life of Augustus. 

emeroudet, w. A Middle English form of em- 
erald. Chaucer. 

emersed (e-morst'), a. [< L. cmers us, pp. of 
tmcrgcrcy rise out. : see emerge, ] In hot., stand- 
ing out of or raised above’ water; raised par- 
tially above surrounding leaves: applied to 
the capsules of mosses. 

emersion (e-mcr'shon), n. [< L. as if *emer- 
sio(n-) (for which cniersus, a coming out), < enter- 
gere, pp. enters us, emerge: see emerge.] 1. The 
act of emerging; emergence: chiefly used in 
contrast with immersion , etc. 

The mention also in water and the emersion thence, doth 
figure our death to the former, and receiving to a new life. 

Barrow, Doctrine of tiie .Sacraments. 
Emersion upon the stage of authorship. Be Quince)/. 
The theory of slow emersion and immersion of conti- 
nents and islands — sumo of them, at least cannot yet 
be overthrown. Science, VII. 803. 

2. In astron . : (a) The reappearance of a heav- 
enly body after an eclipse or occupation; also, 
the time of reappearance : as, the emersion of 
the moon from the shadow of the earth; the 
emersion of a star from behind the moon. ( b ) 
The heliacal rising of a star — that is, its reap- 
pearance just before sunrise after conjunction 
with the sun. Pliny, N at. Hist, (trans. ), xviii. 25. 
Emersonian (em-fer-so'ni-an), a . and n. I, a . 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling Kalph Waldo 
Emerson, an American philosopher and poet 
(1803-1882), or his writings. 

To be Emersonian is to be American. 

N. A. Rev., CXXXIX. 10C. 
Displaying in “ conversations ” the Emersonian jewels 
and transcendental wares. Athenaeum, No. 3162, p. 372. 

n. «. An admirer of Kalph Waldo Emerson 
or of his writings ; a follower of Emerson. 

It is irritating to the Emersonians to be compelled to 
admit that his strain has any essential quality. 

The Century, XXVII. 930. 

emery (em'e-ri), ». [Formerly emeril (the form 
emery being accom. to mod* F. timeri): = D. 
amarily < OF. emeril , mod. F. timer it and timer i 
= Sp. Pg. esmcril (= G. schmerael, schmirgely 
smirqel = Sw. Dan. smergel) f i It. smeriglio 
(with dim. term.), < Gr. cryvpig, apip/g (also oprj- 
pig, as if < agavy wipe, rub), emery.] A granu- 
lar mineral substance belonging to the species 
corundum, which when pure consists of alumi- 
na with slight traces of various metallic oxids. 
Emery, however, is in general not pure corundum, but me- 
chanically mixed with more or less magnetite or hematite. 
It occurs in very hard nodules or amorphous masses in vari- 
ous parts of the world, but the chief supply comes from Asia 
Minor and the Grecian archipelago. Its principal use is 
in grinding and polishing glass, stone, and metal surfaces. 
For use the stone is usually crushed to a powder of varying 
degrees of liueness, which is attached as a coating to paper, 
cloth, wood, etc. The solid stone itself, however, is some- 
times used, worked into suitable shape. — Com emery, 
the coarsest grade of emery, used in machine-work. 

emery-board (era'e-ri-bord), n. Cardboard- 
pulp mixed with emery-dust and cast in cakes, 
emery-cake (om'e-ri-kak), n. A preparation 
of emery used upon the surfaces of buff- and 
glaze-wheels. It is composed of emery mixed 
with suet and beeswax. 

emery-cloth ( em'o-ri-kloth), n. A fabric coated 
with hot glue and Susted with powdered emery, 
used for smoothing metallic surfaces, 
emery-paper (em'c-ri-pa/'par), n. Paper pre- 
pared like emery-cloth. 

emery-stick (em'e-ri-stik), w. A stick covered 
with emery-grains or emery-dust, used for fa- 
cing or polishing metal surfaces, 
emery-stone (em'e-ri-ston), n. A mixture of 
gum shellac and "emery or emery and clay, 
used for emery-wheels. 

emery-wheel (em'o-ri-liwel), n. A grinding- 
or pcjlishing-wheel the face of which is coated 
with ornery, is covered with emery-cloth or em- 
ery-paper, or is formed of emery-stone. Some- 
times called corundum-whecl. 

Emesa (em'e-sii), n . [NL. (Fabricius, 1803), < L. 
Emesa , Gr. v E//rmz, a city of Syria, now Hems.'] 
Tho typical genus of the family Emesidai. E. 
longipes is a common species in the United 
States. 

emesid (em'e-sid), a. and n. I. «• Pertaining 
to or having the characters of the family Eme- 
sidfu : as, an emesid bug ; an emesid fauna, F. 
JR. Uhler . 

II. a. One of the Emesidee. 
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Emesida ($-mes'i-d&)> n.pl. Same as Emesinm. 
Emesid® (§-mes'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Emesa + 
•idee.] A family of heteropterous insects, of the 
reduvioid group, characterized by the extreme- 
ly slender body, with filamentous middle and 
hind legs, and spinous fore legs adapted for 
seizing. 

Emesinm (em-e-si'no), n. pi. [NL., < Emesa 4* 
•hice. ] The typical subfamily of Etnesidccy hav- 
ing a Bingle claw on tho fore tarsus. Also 
Emesida. 

emesis 1 (em'e-sis), n . [NL., < Gr. fpeotg, a vom- 
iting, < kpiuvy vomit: see emetic.] In pathol . , 
the act of vomiting ; discharge from the stomach 
by tho mouth. 

Emesis 2 (em'e-sis), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 1808). 
Of. Emesa.] In soiiL f a genus of butterflies, of 
the family Erurinidw. E. fatima is *the typical 
species, and there are several others, all South 
American. 

emett, n. An obsolete form of emmet. 
emetia (e-mo'ski-ii), n. [NL., < cmet(ic) 4 4a.] 
Same as emetine. 

emetic (e-met'ik), a. and n. [Formerly emetick ; 
= F. emtitique = Sp. emtitico = Pg. It. cmeticoy < 
L. emcticus, < Or. tpirisdc, causing vomit, < epe- 
rof, vomiting, < kpe/v {y/ * Ftp-) = L. vomei % e y vom- 
it: see vomit.] I. a. Inducing vomiting. 

The violent emetick ami cathartiok properties of anti- 
mony. Works, II. 123. 

Emetic weed, the Lobelia inflata, a plant possessing 
powerful emetic qualities, and a noted quack medicine in 
some parts of the United States. 

II. n. A medicine that induces vomiting. 

Indirect emetics, which excite vomiting by their action 
on the medulla oblongata, act also on other parts of the 
nervous system. Quain, Med. Diet. 

emetical (e-met'i-kal), a. [< emetic 4- -at.] 
Same as emetic. [Rare.] 
emetically (e-met'i-kal-i), ado. In such a man- 
ner as to excite vomiting. 

We have not observed a woll-prepared medicine of duly 
refined silver to work emetically even in women and girls. 

Boyle, Works, I. 330. 

emeticize (e-met'i-siz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. emet- 
icizedy ppr .' cmeticizing. [< emetic 4- -ize. ] To 
cause to vomit. Also spoiled erne ticise. [Rare.] 

Eighty out of tho 100 patients became thoroughly ill ; 
20 were unaffected. The curious part of it is that, witli 
very few exceptions, the 80 emeticised subjects were men, 
while the strong nerved few who were not to he caught 
with chaff were women. 

Philadelphia Ledger , Dec. 31, 1HK7. 

emetine (em'c-tin), ». [< emet(ic ), in allusion 
to its emetic, action, 4 -twe 2 .] An alkaloid found 
in ipecacuanha, and forming its active princi- 
ple. It is white, pulverulent, and bitter, soluble in hot 
water and alcohol, and in large doses intensely emetic. 
In smaller doses it acts as an expectorant, and in still 
smaller quantities us a stimulant to the stomach. Also 
emetia. 

emetocathartic (em'e-to-ka-tliar'tik), a. and w. 
[< emetic 4 cathartic.] I. a. In wed., producing 
vomiting and purging at the same time. 

II. W. In med.y a remedy producing vomiting 
and purging at the same time, 
emetology (em-e-tol'o-ji), u. [< Gr. lurroq, vom- 
iting (see emetic), 4 -Aoyta, < Mye/Vy speak: see 
-ology.] Tho modical study of vomiting and 
emetics. 

emetomorphia (em // e-to-m6r'fi-a), n. [L., < Gr. 
cfirro £, vomiting (see emetic), 4"NL. morphia.] 
Same as apomorphine . 
emeu, n. Seo emu L 

6meute (F. pron. a-m6t' ), n. [F., a disturbance, 
riot, < L. emota, fern, of emotus , pp. of emoverc f 
move, stir, agitate, disturb : see amove, emotion.] 
A seditious commotion ; a riot ; a tumult ; an 
outbreak. 

emew, n. See emuK 

E. M. F. In elect . , a common abbreviation of 
electron i o five force. 

In a circuit of uniform temperature, if metallic, the 
suin of the E. M. F. is zero by the Beeond law of thermo- 
dynamics. Nature, XXX. 596. 

emfortht, prep. A Middle English contracted 
form of evenforth. Chaucer. 
emgalla, emgallo (cm-gal'a, -6), n. [Native 
African.] The wart-hog of southern Africa, 
Fhacocheerus rvthiopicus . 

emicantt (em'i-kant), a. [< L. emican(t~)8y ppr. 
of emicarcy break forth, spring out, become con- 
spicuous, < c , out, 4 micare, quiver, sparkle : 
see mica.] Beaming forth; sparkling; flying 
off like sparks ; issuing rapidly. 

Here thou almighty vigour didst exert; 

Which emicant did this and that way dart, 

Through the black bosom of the empty space. 

Sir R. Blackmore, Creation, vii. 


emicationt (em-i-kfi'shon), n. [< L. emieatio(n-)y 
< emicarey break forth : see emieant.] A spar- 
kling; a flying off in small particles or sparks, 
as from heated iron or fermenting liquors. 

Thus iron in aqua fortis will fall into ebullition, with 
noise and emication. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., li. 6. 

emiction (e-mik'shon), n. [< L. e, out, 4* mie- 
tio(n-) l mihctio(n-)y < mingere. pp. mictuSy mine- 
tus, urinate : see micturition.] i. Same as mic- 
turition. — 2. Urine. [Rare in both uses.] 

emictory (o-mik'to-ri), a. and n. [As emic- 
tion 4* -ory. ] I.‘ a. Promoting the flow of 

urine. 

II. t?.; pi. cmictories (-riz). A medicine which 
promotes the flow of urine. 

emiddest, prep. A Middle English form of 
amidst. 

Emidosaurii, n. pi. See Emydosauria. 

emigrant (em'i-grant), a. and n. [= F. timi- 
grant = Sp. Pg. It. emigrante (=D. G. Dan. Sw. 
\ emigrant , n.), < L. emigran(t-)Sy ppr. of cmigrare, 
move away, emigrate : see emigrate. Cf. immi- 
grant.] I. a. I. Moving from one place or coun- 
try to another for the purpose of settling there : 
as, an emigrant family : used with reference to 
the country from which the movement takes 
place. See immigrant. — 2. Pertaining to emi- 
gration or emigrants : as, an emigrant ship. 

II. 7i. One who removes his habitation from 
one place to another for settlement; specifi- 
cally, one who quits one country or region to 
settle in another. 

Along tho Sussex roads, in coaches, in waggons, in fish- 
carts, aristocrat emigrants were pouring from revolution- 
ary France. E. Bowden, Shelley, I. 7. 

We are justified in taking the elder Winthrop as a typo 
of the leading cmif/rants, and the more we know him, the 
more we learn to reverence his great qualities, whether 
of mind or character. 

Lowell, Oration, Harvard, Nov. 8, 1886. 

Bounty emigrant. See bounty. - Emigrant aid so- 
cieties, in IT. S. hist., societies formed lii the northern 
United States by opponents of tho extension of slavery, 
especially in 1854, to assist free-state emigrants to Kansas 
with the means of maintaining themselves against the op- 
position of sluveholding immigrants into that Territory. 

emigrate (em'i-grat), v. i . ; pret. and pp. emi- 
grated, ppr. emigrating . [< L. cmigratus y pp. 

of emigrarcy move away, remove, depart, from a 
place, < e, out, 4- migrarey move, remove, de- 
part: see migrate. Cf .immigrate.] To quit one 
country, state, or region and settle in another; 
remove from ono country or region to another for 
the purpose of residence: as, Europeans emi- 
grate to America ; the inhabitants of New Eng- 
land emigrate to the Western States. 

The cliff-swallow alone of all animated naturo emigrates 
eastward. Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 99. 

From Russia none can emigrate without permission of 
the czar. Encyc. Brit., VIII. 175. 

The Puritan settlers of New England emigrated at in- 
finite pain and cost for the single purpose of founding a 
truly Uhristian government. 

A. A. Hodge, in New Princeton Rev., III. 39. 
-Syn. Immigrate, etc. See migrate. 

emigrated a. [< L. emigratus, pp. : see the verb.] 
Having wandered forth ; wandering ; roving. 

llut let our souls emigrate meet, 

And in abstract embraces greet. 

Qaytan, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 228. 

emigration (em-i-gra'shqn), n. [= D. emigratic 
= G. Dan. Sw. emigration , < F. timigration = Sp. 
emigracion — Pg. emigracdo = It. emigrazionc, < 
LL*. emigralio(n-), a removal from a place, < L. 
emigraroy move away, emigrate: see emigrate.] 

1. Removal from one country or region to 
another for the purpose of residence, as from 
Europe to America, or from one section of the 
United States to another. 

I hear that there are considerable emigrations from 
France ; and that many, quitting that voluptuous climate 
and that seductive Clrcean liberty, have taken refuge in 
the frozen regions, and under the British despotism <>t 
Canada. Burke , Rev. in Frann 

2. A body of emigrants: as, the Irish emigre 
Hon. — 3. A going beyond or out of the accus- 
tomed place. 

For however Jesus had some extraordinary tranavoln 
tions and aets of emigration beyond the times of his ov»m 
and ordinary conversation, yet it was but seldom. 

Jer. Taylor, Great Exemplar, An Exhortation, § l 

It is doubtful whether there -is any addition caused V 
emigration of white corpuscles from the blood-vessels. 

Proc. Roy. Soc., XXXVIII. hi 

emigrational (em-i-gra'shon-al), a. [< emigre 
tion 4 -al.] Relating to .emigration. 

emigrator (em'i-gra-tor), w. [? emigrate + -or. ' 
An emigrant. [Rare*.*] 

6xnigr6 (a-me-gra/), n. [F., pp. of timigrer, 
L. emigraroy emigrate: see emigrate .] An enu 



fcnigr* 

grant: applied specifically to those persons, 
chiefly royalists, who became refugees from 
France during the revolution which began in 
1789. 

A decree of the convention had {aimed against Talley- 
rami during his stay in England. He was an tonigrt. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 81. 

ISmili&n (tl-mil'ian), a . [< It. Emilia (see def.), 
so called irom the Via Emilia , < h. Via JEmilia , 
a road (an extension of the Via Flaminia) which 
traversed the heart of Cisalpine Gaul, built by 
M. JEmilius Lopidus, Roman consul, 187 B. o. j 
Relating or pertaining to Emilia, a comparti- 
monto or general geographical division of tho 
Kingdom of Italy, lying north of the Apennines 
and south of the Po, and named from the an- 
cient Via ^Emilia, or AEujjiian Way, which 
passes through it. It comprises the northern 
pari of the former Papal States (the Romagna) 
and the former duchies of Parma and Modena, 
eminence (em'i-nens), n. [= I), eminentie = G. 
nninenz = Dan. eminence = Sw. eminens, < OF. 
eminence , F. Eminence = Pr. Sp. cmincncia = It. 
vminvnsa , < L. eminen tia, excellence, promi- 
nence, <eminen(t-)s, excellent, prominent, emi- 
nent: soo eminent,'} 1. A part rising or pro- 
jecting beyond the rest or above the surface ; 
something protuberant or prominent ; a pro- 
jection : as, tlio eminences on or in an animal 
body. See phrases below, and eminentia. 

They must, be smooth, nliqost imperceptible to the 
touch, and without cither eminence or cavities. 

Dryden , tr. of Dufrostioyg Art of Painting. 

Specifically — 2. A conspicuous place or situ- 
atiou; a prominent position ; especially, a bill 
or height of ground affording a wido view. 

As In* had lived, so he died in public ; expired upon a 
cross, on the top of an eminence near Jerusalem. 

Up. Atterbury , Sermons, II. i. 

The temple of honour ought to be seated on an cm*- 
nencc. Burke. 


3. Elevation as regards rank, worth, accom- 
plishment, etc. ; exalted station or repute ; 
more generally, a high degree of distinction in 
any respect, good or bad : as, to attain eminence 
in a profession, or in the annals of crime. 

The eminence of the Apostles consisted in tlieir power- 
full preaching, their unwearied labouring in the Word, 
their unquenchable charity. 

Milton , On Def. of Huinh. Remount. 
High on a throne of royal state . . . 

Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 

To that bud eminence. Milton , 1*. L., ii. 6. 

Where men cannot arrive at eminence , religion may 
make compensation by teaching content. Tillotson. 


Whatever storms inay rage in the lower regions of soci- 
ety, rarely ib> any clouds but clouds of incense rise to the 
awful eminence, of the throne. Irving , Granada, p. 22. 

4. Supremo degree. [Rare.] 

Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy’st 
(And pure thou wert created), we enjoy 
In eminence. Milton, I*. L., viii. <124. 

5. In the Rom, Cath, Ch ., a title of honor at- 
tached by a consistorial decree of 1630 exclu- 
sively to cardinals and to the master of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem: usually 
with a capital. 

li’is Eminence was indeed very fond of his poet. 

Bp. IJurd, Notes on Epistle to Augustus. 


Louis (turns haughtily to the (Ordinal). Enough ! 

) our eminence must excuse a longer audience. 

Bidwer , Richelieu, iv. 

Articular eminence of the temporal bone, see a rt / eu - 
' - Canine eminence. See cam fie . — Collateral emi- 
nence. See collateral. — Eminence of Doyere, ill an (It. , 
J, "hiall elevation at the point of the muscle-fiber where 
us nerve-fiber enters the sarcolomma.— Iliopectlneal 
eminence. See iliopectine.al. =Syn. 1. Height, elevation, 
enimency (cm 'i -non -si), n, [Early mod. E. 
|7 so t’Hiivcncic; as eminence : see -ence, -ency.] 
1 51111,1 as eminence, [Now rare.] 

G>'‘ late most grievous cruelties . . . occasioned the 
'"f enclosed letters to his majesty, and Uiohi* 
iiei to your eminency. Milton , To Cardinal Muzarin. 


i « i* abouo others hath made him a man of 
.... for lice had lieuer beene prefer’d, but that bee 

" u north thousands. 

Bp. Earle , Mlcro-cosmographic, An Alderman. 
Nie glory and eminences of the Divine love, manifested 
,u ‘ 1,1 car nation of the Word eternal. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), I. 28. 


, |* , become a body politick, using amongst your- 
government, and are not furbished with per- 

OI apeeial ernmency abo~ * 

Robinson , in Nqi 

e ® 1 “ ea t (em'i-nent), o. [Early mod. E. also 

f munont, rt-Tv" - L . ^ 
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ot cminerc , stand out, project, excel, < e, out, + 
mitwre t project, jut. Cf. imminent, prominent .] 

1. Prominent j standing out above other things ) 
high; lofty. [Now rare.] 

Thy s Citie of Jherusaleni ys a flayer Emynent Place, 
for it stondith vpon suclie a grounde, That from whens so 
tfver a man comyth ther he must nedys ascende. 

Torkington , Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 37. 

Both sides of tho Kings Chariot were adorned with 
Images of gold ami siiuer ; two being most eminent among 
them; the one, of Peace, the other, of Warre. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 373. 
Mischief, gainst goodness aim’d, is like a stone, 
i nnaturally forc’d up an eminent hill, 

Whose weight falls on our heads and buries us. 

Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, iv. 4. 

'Iho two children . . . tumbled laughing over the 
grassy mounds which were too eminent for the short legs 
to bestride. Ilaivthorne, Doctor Grimshawe, i. 

2. High in rank, office, worth, or public esti- 
mation; conspicuous; highly distinguished: 
said of a person or of his position : as, an emi- 
nent station; an eminent historian or poet. It 
is rarely used in a bad sense. 

Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being 
eminent. Swijt, Thoughts on \ arious Subjects. 

These objections, though sanctioned by eminent names, 
originate, we venture to say, in profound ignorance of the 
art of poetry. Macaulay. 

3. Conspicuous; such as to attract attention ; 
manifest: as, the judge's charge was charac- 
terized by eminent fairness; an eminent exam- 
ple of the uncertainty of circumstantial evi- 
dence. 

Those whom lust thou saw'st 
In triumph and luxurious wealtli are they 
First seen in acts of prowess eminent 
And great exploits. Milton, P. L., xi. 789. 

The avenging principle within us will certainly do its 
duty upon any eminent breach of ours, and make every 
Hagrant act of wickedness, even in this life, a punishment 
to itself. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xvi. 

4. Supreme; controlling; unrestrained by high- 
er right or authority: chiefly in tho phrase emi- 
nent domain (which see, under domain). = gyn. i. 
Elevated. — 2. Illustrious , Renowned, etc. See famous. 

eminentia (em-i-nen'shi-jl), n.; pi. eminentia s 
(-e). [L., eminence: seo mb/fwv;.] In anal., 

an eminence; a prominence ; a protuberance. 

Eminentia capitata, tl»c head of a bone; specifically, 
the radial head of the humerus. Also called capitellum 
and eapitulum. See cut under capitellum. Eminentia 
Cinerea, the lower prominent portion of the ala cinerea. 

— Eminentia iliopectinea, the iliopcctincal eminence. 

— Eminentia intercondylea, the spine of the tibia - 
Eminentia papillaris, pyramidalis, or stapedii, the 
pyramid of the ty m pun um.— Eminentia symphysis, 
the prominent lower border of the middle of the chin, one 
of the most marked features of man as distinguished from 
other mammals. 

eminential (em-i-nen'shnl), a. [< eminence (L. 
eminentia) 4- -tr/.] 1. Containing or pertain- 

ing to something eminently. — 2. In anat,, per- 
taining to an eminentia ; prominent or protu- 
berant. Eminential equation, an equation which by 
means of indeterminate coefficients expresses several in- 
dependent equations. 

eminently (em'i-nent-li), adr. 1. In an emi- 
nent degree; in a manner to attract observa- 
tion ; so as to bo conspicuous and distinguished 
from others: as, to bo eminently learned or use- 
ful. 

They hi whomsoever these vertues dwell eminently need 
not Kings to muk<‘ them huppy, but are the architects of 
tliirown happiness. Milton, Eikonoklastcs, xxi. 

The highest tiames are the most tremulous ; and so arc; 
the most holy and eminently religious persons more full of 
awfulness and fear. Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 183ft), i. 72. 

When two races, both low in the scale, are crossed, the 
progeny seems to be eminently bad. 

Darwin, Var. of Annuals and Plants, p. 21. 

2. As used by the older philosophical writers, 
in the highest possible degree; perfectly; abso- 
lutely; in a sovereign manner: said especially 
of tlio production of an effect by a cause in- 
finitely superior to it. 

emir (o-mer'), w. [Also written emver , and, esp. 
in ref. to present rulers having this title, ameer, 
amir; = i). G. Dan. Sw. emir = F. emir = Sp. 
emir, , amir = Pg. emir = It. emiro , < Turk, amir 
= Pors. Hind, amir, < Ar. amir, emir, a com- 
mander, ruler, chief nobleman, prince: seo 
ameer , , and cf. admiral.} 1. Among Arabs and 
other Mohammedan peoples, a chief of a family 
or tribe ; a ruling prince. See ameer. 

The book of Job shows that, long beforo letters and arts 
were known to Ionia, these vexing "questions were debated 
. under the -tents of tho Tdumoan emirs. 

Macaulay, Von Ranke’s Hist, of the Popes. 

2. Specifically, a title sometimes given to the 
descendants of Mohammed. 

An emir by his garb of green. Byron, The Giaour. 


emissitioiiB 

3. In Turkey, with a specific designation of 
office or duty, a head of a department of gov- 
ernment; a chief officer. 

emirate (e-mer'at), n. [< emir + -ate*.] The 
office or rank of an emir, 
emlssarium (em-i-sa'ri-uin), n. ; pi. cmissaria 
(-il). [NL., nout. of L. emissarius, taken in lit. 
sense: see emissary.’] In anat., an emissary 
(def. II., 3); specifically, an emissary vein. 
Emissarium Santorini, or emlssarium parletale. 

See emissary veins , under emissary. 

emissary (em'i-sa-ri), a. and n. [= F. emissaire. 
= Sp. emisario =’ Pg. It. emissario, n., < L. emis- 
sarins, sent out (as adj., first in LL.), as a noun, 
a scout, spy, emissary, inLL. also an attendant, 

< L. emittere, pp. e missus, send out: see emit.} 

1. a. 1. Emitting; sending out; furnishing an 
outlet. — 2. Of or pertaining to one sent on a 
mission; exploring; spying. 

You shall neither eat nor sleepo; 

No, nor forth your window peepe 

With your emissarie eye. 

B. Jonson, Underwoods, No. 8. 

Emissary veins (< cmissaria Santorini), the veins travers- 
ing the cranial walls, and connecting the veins on the 
outside of the skull with the sinuses of the dura mater. 

II. n. ; pi. emissaries (-riz). 1. A person sent 
on a mission, particularly a private mission or 
business ; an agent employed for the promotion 
of a cause or of his employer’s interests : now 
commonly used in a bad or contemptuous sense, 
and usually implying some degree of secrecy or 
chicanery. 

/*. pm. What are emissaries f 

Thu. Men employed outward, that are sent abroad 

To fetch in tlio commodity. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, i. 1. 

Its [popery's | emissaries are very numerous, and very 
busy in corners, to seduce the unwary. 

lip. Atterbury , Sermons, I. xv. 

Christian communities Bend forth their emissaries of * 
religion and letters. 

D. W ebster, Speech at Plymouth, Dec. 22, 1820. 

2. An outlet for water; a channel by which 
water is drawn from a lake : as, the emissary of 
the Alban lake. — 3. I ixanat., that which emits 
or sends out; a vessel through which excretion 
takes place ; an oxcretory or emunctory : chiefly 
used in the plural. Also emissarium. =gyn. i. Spy, 
Emissary. A spy is one who enters an enemy’s camp or 
territories to learn tile condition of the enemy ; an emis- 
sary may be a secret agent employed not only to detect 
the schemes of an opposing party, hut to Jufiuencu their 
councils. A spy in war must conceal his true character, 
or he may suffer death if detected ; an emissary may in 
some cases be known as the agent of an adversary without 
incurring similar hazard. 

emissaryship (em'i-sa-ri-ship), n. [< emissary 
+ -shi]i.} The office of an emissary. B. Jon- 
son. 

emissilet, a. That may be cast or sent. Bailey , 
1727. 

emission (e-inish'on), n. [= F. emission = Sp. 
enusion =* Tg. emissdo = It. emissione, < L. 
emissto(n-), a sending out, < emissns, pp. of 
emittere, send out: see emit.] 1. The act of 
emitting, or of sending or throwing out ; a put- 
ting forth or issuing: as, the emission of light 
f**om the sun or other luminous body; tlie emis- 
sion of steam from a boiler; the emission of pa- 
per money. 

Because Philosophers may disagree 
If sight emission or reception lie, 

Shall it be thence inf err d l do not see? 

Dryden, Hind and Panther. 

Plants climb by three distinct means, by spirally twin- 
ing, by clasping a support with their sensitive tendrils, 
and by the emission of aerial rootlets. 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 182. 

2. That which is emitted, or sent or thrown 
out. * 

An inflamed heap of stubble, glaring with great emis- 
sions, and suddenly stooping into the thickness of smoke. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 183ft), I. 23. 

Specifically- (a) In Jt nance , uii amount or quantity of 
any representative of value issued or put into circulation; 
an issue : as, the entire emission (of coin, bank-notes, or 
the like) has been called ill or redeemed; the first, second, 
and third emissions of United States notes issued during 
the civil war. (//) In physiol., a discharge, especial]) an 
involuntary discharge, of semen.- Theory Of emission, 
Newton’s theory of the nature of light as being an emis- 
sion of particles fioin the luminous body. Also called 
the corpuscula r theory. See light, and undulatory theory, 
under undulatory. 

emissitioust (em-i-sish'us), a. [< L. cmissitius, 
better emissicius , send out (oculi emissicii, pry- 
ing, spying oyes), < emissus , pp. of emittere, 
send out.] Looking or narrowly examining ; 
prying. 

Malicious mass-priest, cast buck those ernissitious eyes 
to your own infamous chair of Rome. 

Bp. Ball, Honour of Married Clergy, ii. § 8> 



emissive 

emissive ( e-mis 'iv), a. [< L. omissus, pp. of 
emitterc , send out (see emit), 4* - ive .] 1. send- 
ing out ; emitting ; radiating, as light. 

But Bonn a beam, emissive from above, 

Shed mental day, and touch'd the heart with love. 

Brooke , tr. of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, i. 

2. Pertaining to Newton’s explanation of light 
by the theory of emission. See emission. 

The other two theories equally suppose the non -exis- 
tence of a vacuum; according to the emissive or corpus- 
cular theory, the vacuum is tilled by the matter itself of 
light, heat, etc. H\ It. Grove , Corr. of Forces. 

Emissive power, radiating power, 
emissivity (om-i-siv'i-ti), n. [< emissive + 
-if//.] Emissive or radiating power. [Rare.] 

The emissivity of a body for any radiation is equal to 
the absorptive power for the same radiation at any one 
temperature. Tint, Light, § MO. 

emissory (om'i-so-ri), a. [< NL. as if *cmis- 
sorius, < ML. cmissor, one who sends out, < L. 
( missus, pp. of emit tare, send out.] Sending or 
conveying out ; emissive, 
emit (e-mit'), r. t.; prot. and pp. emitted, 
ppr. emitting. f= F. t hnettre = Sp. emiUr = 
rg. emittir ~ It. emettere , < L. emitterc , send 
out, emit, < e, out, 4- mitt ere , send; see mis- 
site , etc*. Of. admit , amit 2 , commit, demit*, de- 
mit%, (limit , permit, remit , transmit.'] 1. To send 
forth; throw or give out; vent: as, fire emits 
heat and smoko; boiling water emits steam; 
the sun and stars emit light. 

The dying lamp feebly emits a yellow gleam. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 4. 
While yon sun emits his rays divine. 

Mickle , tr. of Camoens s Lusiad, U. 
A baker’s oven, emitting tho usual fragrance of sour 
bread. Hawthorne , Marble Faun, v. 

A body absorbs with special energy the rays whieh it 
can itself emit. Tyndall , Light and Fleet., p. 78. 

2. To let fly ; discharge ; dart or shoot. [Rare. ] 

Pay sacred llov’rcnee to Apollo’s Song ; 

Lest wrathful the far-shooting God emit 
Ilis fatal Arrows. 

Prior , tr. of Second Hymn of Callimachus. 

3. To issue, as an order or a decree ; issue for 
circulation, as notes or bills of credit. 

That a citation be valid, it ought to bo decreed and 
emitted by the judge’s authority. Ay life, Parergon. 

No state shall . . . cwifbil Is of credit. 

Constitution of United States, Art. i. § 10. 

To emit a declaration, in Scots criminal law , in the 
case of a person suspected of having committed a crime, 
to give an account of himself before a magistrate, usually 
the sheriff, which account is taken down in writing and 
made use of at the trial of the accused, 
emittent (e-mit 'ent), a . and n. [< L. emit- 
ten(t-)s, ppr. of emitterc, send out: see emit.’] 
I. a. Emitting; emissive. [Rare.] 

II. n. One who or that which emits. 

They did it [bleeding one animal into another! yester- 
day before the society, very successfully also, upon a bull- 
mastiff and a spaniel, tho former being the emittent , the 
other tlie recipient. Boyle, Works, VI. 237. 

emmancb6 (e-moii-slia'), et. [F., pp. of emman- 
chcr , put a handle on, haft, < en- + manche, a 
handle, haft, = Sp. P^. mango = It. manico, < 
ML. manieus (cf. equiv. dim. L. manic ula), a 
handle, < L. manus, hand.] In her.: (a) Hav- 
ing a handle : said of a weapon, as an ax, when 
the head and the handle or staff are of different, 
tinctures, (b) Decorated with a doublet : said 
of the field. 

emm&ntlet ( 0 -man'tl), r. t. [< m-~ + mantle.] 

1. To cover as with a mantle; envelop; pro- 
tect. 

Thc'world, and this, which by another name men have 
thought good to call heatien (under the pourprise and bend- 
ing cope whereof all things arc emmantelled and covered). 

Holland , tr. of Pliny, i. 1. 

2. To place round, by way of fortification ; con- 
struct as a defense. 

Besides the walls that he caused to be built and emman- 
telled about other towns. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxix. 1. 

Emmanuel (e-man'u-el), n. I. See Immanuel . 
— 2. An ointment much used in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, composed of herbs 
boiled in wine, and having pitch, suet, mastic, 
etc., afterward added. 

emmarblet (e-mar' bl), v. t. [< cm- 1 4- marble.’] 
To impart to or invest with the qualities of 
marble ; harden or render cold like marble. 
Also cumarble. 

Thou doest emmarble the proud hart of her 
Whose love before their life they doc prefer. 

Sf tenser, In Honour of Love, 1. 139. 

emmeleia (em-e-le'yji), n. [< Or. ipgp^ia, har- 
mony, unison, < tfiyt'Aijc,, harmonious, in unison, 
< e»\ in, 4- gtfan,, song, harmony.] In Gr. music : 
(a) Consonance; concord; harmony, {b) Afor- 
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mal tragic dance, or the music with which such 
a dance was accompanied. 

emmenagogic (e-men-a-goj'ik), a . Of or per- 
taining to an emmenagogue; promoting men- 
struation. 

emmenagogue (o-men'a-gog), n . [sk F. emmena- 
gogue = »p. emenagoad — Pg. It. emmenagogo, < 
NL. *emmenagogus, < Or. Iggyva, menses (neut. 
pi. of en/urjvoc,' monthly, < iv , in, 4* pr/v = L. men - 
sis, a month), 4- ayuy6r } leading, drawing forth, 
< aye/v, lead.] A medicine that promotes the 
menstrual discharge. 

emmeniopathy (e-men-i-op'a-tki), n. [< Or. 
iyyijva, menses, 4- nathg, suffering, < t radeiv, suf- 
fer, feel.] In pathol., a disorder of menstrua- 
tion. Duttglison. 

emmenological (e-men-o-loj'i-kal), a. [< em- 
menology + - ic-al . ] Pertaining to emmenology. 
emmenology (em-e-noPo-ji), n. [< Or. lyunva, 
menses (see emmenagogue), 4- -Aoyia, < teyetv, 
speak; see -ology.] That special branch of med» 
ical science which deals with menstruation. 

emmer-gOOSe (om'Gr-gfis), n. Same as ember- 
goose. 

emmet (em'et), n. [Early mod. E. also cmet, 
emot; < ME. cmet, emete (also emote , emotte , cm- 
motte, ematte, appar. simulating ME. forms of 
moth: see moth, mad 2 , maggot), earlier amete 
(eontr. amte, ample, ante, > mod. E. ant), < AS. 
wmete, wmvttv , * emete, an emmet, ant : see fur- 
ther under a n 0, the common form of tho word.] 
An ant. 

The parsimonious emmet , provident 
Of future. Milton, P. L., vii. 485. 

Ar well may the minutest Emmet say 
That Caucasus was rais’d to pave his Way. 

Prior, Solomon, i. 

emmet-hunter (em'et-hun // t6r), n. A name of 
the wryneck, lynx torquilla. Montagu. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

emmetrope (em'e-trop), u. [As emmetrop-ia.] 
A person with eyes normal as regards refrac- 
tion. 

emmetropia (era-e-tro'pi-a), n. [NL., < Gr. 
t'fifivTpoc , in measure, proportional (< tv, in, 4- 
/icrpov, measure), 4- (o>7r-), eye.] Normal 

power of accommodation, in which the light 
from a luminous point at any distance from the 
eye not less than 10 or 12 centimeters (3.9 or 
4.7 inches) can be focused to a point on the ret- 
ina. Also emmetropy. 

emmetropic (era-e-trop'ik), a. [As emmetro- 
pia 4- -ic.] Pertaining to or characterized by 
emmetropia. * 

The state of refraction may deviate in two ways from 
the emmetropic condition. ,/. S. Wells, Dis. of Eye, p. 499. 

The normal or emmetropic eye adjusts itself perfectly 
for all distances, from about live inches to infinity. It 
makes a perfect image of objects at all these distances. 

Le Conte, Sight, p. 47. 

emmetropy (e-raet'ro-pi), n. Same as emme- 
tropia. 

The eye of which we have been speaking is the normal 
or perfect eye. This normal condition is culled emmet - 
ropy. Le Conte, Sight, p. 4«. 

emmewt, immewt (e-, i-mu'), r. t. [< em- 1, 
irn- 1 , 4- mew%.] To confine in a mew or cage ; 
mew ; coop up ; cause to shrink out of sight. 
Also enmew , inmew . 

Tills outward-sainted deputy,— 

Whose settled visage and deliberate word 
Nips youth i’ the head, and follies doth emmew, 

As falcon doth the fowl, -- is yet a devil. 

Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 

emmonsite (em'on-zit), n. [After 8. F. Em- 
mons, a geologist] A doubtful ferric tellurite 
from the vicinity of Tombstone, Arizona. 

emmovet, r. t. See amove. 

emodin (era'o-din), n. In chem., a glucoside (C 16 
H10O5), crystallizing in orange-yellow prisms, 
found in the bark of buckthorn and in the root 
of rhubarb. 

emollescence (em-o-los'ens), n. [< L. e , out, 
4- mollescere, inceptive of mollire , soften: see 
emollient .] In a body beginning to melt, that 
degree of softness which alters its shape ; the 
first or lowest degree of fusion. 

emolliate (e-mol'iat), V. /.; pret. and pp. emol- 
liated, ppr. emollmting. [Irreg. < L. emollire (pp. 
emollitus), soften: see emollient .] To soften; 
render effeminate. [Rare.] 

Email inted by four centuries of Roman domination, the 
Belgic colonics, had forgotten their pristine valour. 

Pinkerton. 

emollient (e-mol'yent), a. and n. [= F. Emollient 
= Bp. cmoliente = Pg. It. cmoUicnte , < L. emolli- 
ents, ppr. of emollire, soften, < e, out, 4- mol- 
lire, soften, < mollis, soft : see mollient, mollify .] 


emotion 

1. a . Softening ; making soft or supple ; serv- 
ing to relax the solids or anything. 

The regular supply of a mucilage, more emollient and 
slippery than oil Itself, which is constantly softening and 
lubricating the parts that rub upon each other. 

Paley, Nat. Tlieol., vin 

II. «. A therapeutic agent or process which 
softens and relaxes living tissues, as a poultice 
or massage. The word was formerly applied to 
the so-called demulcents. 

The fifth means is to further the very act of assimilation 
and nourishment : which 1 b done by some outward enmi 
lients, that make the parts more apt to assimilate. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 59 

emollitiont (em-o-lish'on), n. [< L. as if *emol- 
litio(n-), < emollire , soften : see eniulticnt.] The 
act of relaxing or of making soft and pliable 
[Rare.] 

All lassitude is a kind of contusion and compression <>t 
the parts- and bathing and anointing give a relaxation 
or anollit ion. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 73o 

emollitivet (e-raol'i-tiv)y a. and n. [< L. emot- 
litus, pp. of emollire, soften (see emollient), 4- 
E. -ire.] I. a. Tending to soften; emollient. 

They enter likewise into those emulative or lenitive 
piastres which are devised for the sores of the head. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxvi. :»i 

II. n. An emollient. 

The misselto is a great anollit ive ; for it softeneth, dis 
eusseth, and resolveth also hard tumors. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxiv. l 

emolument (o-mol'u-menl.), n. [= F. emolu- 
ment = 8p. Pg. It*, emot union to, < L. emolu- 
mentum, emolimentum , effort, exertion, what is 
gained by labor, profit, gain, < emoliri , effect, 
accomplish, < e, out, 4- moliri, exert oneself: 
see amolish , demolish.] 1. Tho profit arising 
from office or employment; that which is re- 
ceived as a compensation for services, or which 
is annexed to the possession of office, as salary, 
fees, and perquisites. 

The deanery of Christ Church became vacant. 'Phut 
office was, both in dignity ami in emolument , one of the 
highest in the University of Oxford. 

Macaulay , Hist. Kng , vi 

2. Profit; advantage; gain in general; that 
which promotes the good of any person or 
thing. 

Profits by salt pits, milles, water-courses (and whatso 
euer emoluments grew by them), and such like. 

Hnlinshed, Descrip, of England 

Nothing gives greater satisfaction than the sense of 
having dispatched a great deal of business to the public 
emolument. Tatlei 

Some of Mr. Will tett eld’s enemies affected to suppose 
that he would apply tlieso collections to his own private 
emolument. Franklin , Autobiog., p. 107 

=Svn. 1. Remuneration, pay, wages, stipend, income. 

2. Benefit. 

emolumental (e-mol-u-raen't.al), a. [< emolu- 
ment 4- -al.] Producing profit ; useful; profit- 
able; advantageous. [Rare.] 

The passion of Ids majesty to encourage his subjects in 
all that is laudable ami truly emolumental of this nature 
Evelyn, Hylva, To the Eoadci 

emongt, prep. An obsolete form of among. 

At last far off they many Islandes spy 
G 11 every side ttoting the lloodes euuvtuj. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 1<> 

emongstt, emongestt, prep. Obsolete forms of 
amongst . 

And t’upid still emongext them kindled lustfull fyres. 

Sjwnxer, F. Q., III. i. "9 

emonyt, w. A corruption of anemone. 

emotion (e-md'shon), n. [= F. emotion = Sjy 
emoeion =* Pg. cmoqito = It. emozionc, < L. as if 
*cmotio(n-), < emotus , pp. of enure ere, move out, 
move away, remove, stir up, agitate : see ernor < .] 
If. Excited or unusual motion ; disturbed move- 
ment. 

I think nothing need to he said to encourage it (bntli 
Ing in cold waterj, provided this one caution be used, tlnd 
he never go into the water, when exercise has at all wui m d 
him or left any emotion in his blood or pulse. 

Locke, Education ' s 

2. An agitated or aroused, and usually distinct- 
ly pleasurable or painful, state of mind direct ed 
toward some object; technically, a sensation 
excited by an idea and directed toward an ob- 
ject, and accompanied by some bodily commo- 
tion, such as blushing, trembling, weeping, ° r 
some slighter disturbance not manifest to <‘ l 
second party. Under violent emotion all the muw ll « 
of the body may be affected, but the most common otb t >tf * 
are in the expression of the face — the mouth, eyes, ;» l « 
nose, named in the order of their expressiveness. 1 
voice is also generally affected. 

The stirrings of pride, vanity, covetousness, Impunbjj 
discontent, resentment, these succeed each other thnuMi 
the day in momentary emotions, and are known to Hhu 
J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, 1 . 4,,> 



It has been usual with psychologist* to confound emo- 
tions with feeling, because intense feeling is essential to 


Mellow, melancholy, yet not mournful, the tone seemed 
to gush up out of the deep well of Hepzibah’s heart, all 
steeped in its profoundest emotion. 

Hawthorne , Seven Gables, vi. 

- 83m. 2 . Trepidation , Tremor , etc. See agitation. 
emotional (S-mo'shon-al), a. [< emotion 4- 
, n l . ] 1. Pertaining "to "or of the nature of 
rinotion. 

Whatever moral benefit can be effected by education 
must be effected by an education which is emotional rather 
than perceptive. II. Spencer , Social Statics, p. 2184. 

It is emotional force, not intellectual, that brings out 
exceptional results. L. F. Ward, bynam. Sociol., II. 598. 

2. Characterized by emotion ; attended by or 
producing emotion ; subject to emotion: as, an 
emotional poem ; an emotional temperament. 

Great intellect ... is not readily united with a large 
emotional nature. A. Bain, Corr. of Forces, p. 230. 

3. Employing appeal to the emotions ; aiming 
at the production of emotion as an object : as, 
an emotional orator or harangue. 

emotionalism (e-mo'shon-al-izm), n. [< emo- 
tional + -ism.] 1. Tlie character of being 
emotional, or of being subject to emotion ; ten- 
dency to emotional excitement. 

Churchism and Moralism place the essence of Christian- 
ity in action, and Emotionalism puts it in feeling. 

J. F. Clarke, Orthodoxy, p. 31. 

2. Tho practice of working upon the emotions ; 
the disposition to substitute superficial emotion 
for deeper feeling or right purpose. — 3. Tho 
expression of emotion. 

emotionalist (e-mo'shon-al-ist), n. [< emo- 
tional 4- -£*£.] 1. One "who is easily overcome 

by emotions ; a person subject to or controlled 
by emotion. 

The stiff materialist is not educated for a sound investi- 
gator any more than the limp emotionalist. 

N.A.Ilev., CXLI. 262. 

2. One who endeavors to excite emotional feel- 
ing; one who appeals to the emotions rather 
than to the reason or conscience, 
emotionality (e-mo-shon-al'i-ti), n. [< emo- 
tional 4- -ity. J The quality of being emotional 
or of expressing emotion ; emotionalism. 

English which has once been in Italian acquires an 
emotionality which it does not perhaps wholly lose iti re- 
turning to itself. The Century, XXX. 205. 

The dog . . . does not possess our faculty of imitation, 
our facial emotionality. 

Alien, and Neurol, (trans.), VII. 105. 

emotioned (e-mo'shond), a. [< emotion 4- -ed 2 .] 
Affected by emotion. [Rare.] 

As the young chief th’ affecting scene surveys, 

How all his form th' emotion 'a soul betrays ! 

Scott , Essay on Painting. 

emotive (e-mo'tiv), a . [< L. emotus , pp. of 
e in over e, move (see emotion ), 4- - ive .] Produ- 
cing or marked by or manifesting emotion ; of 
an emotional character. 

To him display the wonders of their frame, 

His own contexture, where eternal art, 

Emotive, pants within the alternate heart. 

Brooke, Universal Beauty, iv. 
Minds of deep emotive sensibility are apt to feel pained, 
even exasperated, by scientific explanations which decline 
the imaginary aid of some incomprehensible outlying 
agency not expressible in terms of experience. 

G. II. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. ii. § 1. 

emotively (e-mo'tiv-li), adv. In an emotive 
milliner. George Eliot . 

emotiveness (f-mo'tiv-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being emotive. [Rare.] 

The more exquisite quality of Deronda’s nature— that 
k, 't*ely perceptive, sympathetic emotiveness which ran 
along with his speculative tendency. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xl. 

emotivity (e-mo-tiv'i-ti). n. [< emotive 4- -ity . ] 
} ,1( * capacity or state 01 being emotive; emo- 
Imnality. [Rare.] 

n nsitivity and emotivity have also been used as the 
‘' utilic terms for the capacity of feeling. 

Ilickok, Mental Science, p. 170 
emovet (e-mov'), V. t. [Less correctly emmovr , 

' '• f, nwJere, move out, move away, move, agi- 
(>i ®tc.,< e, out, 4- mover e, move: see move.] 

' ' move; arouse to emotion. 

7 110 day, wlien him high corage did emmove , 

,, ' Vo . , d yo knightes to seeke adventures wilde, 

Ul ‘ l ,r icked forth his puissant force to prove. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. i. *'0. 
VVhile with kind nature, here amid the grove, 

* P a8 ®‘d the harmless sabbath of our time, 
nat to disturb it could, fell men, ernove 
*our barbarous hearts? 

Thomson, Castle of Indolence. 
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empmstic, empestic (em-pes'tik), a. [Also, 

less prop., empaistic ; < Gr. iptraurrudj, sc. rkxyVy 
the art of embossing, < hpiraund^, struck in, em- 
bossed, < k/makiv, strike in, stamp, emboss, < b, 
in, 4- 7r aieiVy strike. Cf. anapest.] Stamped, 
embossed, or inlaid, as work m metal, 
empairt (em-par' ), V. aud n. An obsolete form 
of impair . Spenser. 

empaistic (em-nas'tik), a . Same as empcestic. 
empale 1 , empaled, etc. See impale , etc. 
empale 2 t (em-pal'), v. t. [< emA + pale*.] To 
cause to grow pale. 

Xo bloodless malady empales their face. G . Fletcher. 

empanel, empannel (em-pan'el), v. t. See im- 
panel. 

empanelment, empannelment (em-pan'el- 
ment), n. See impanelment. 
empanoply (em-pan'o-pli), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
empanophed , ppr. empanoplying . [< em- 1 4- 

panoply .] To invest in full arinor. 

The lists were ready. Emjmnoplied and plumed 
We enter'd in. and waited, fifty there, 

Opposed to fifty. Tennyson, Princess, v. 

emparadise (em-par'a-dis), v. 1. Seo unparadise . 
emparchment (em-piirch'ment), v. t. [< em- 1 4* 
parchment .] To wnte on parchment. [A nonce- 
word.] 

I take your Bull as an emparchmcnted Lie, and burn it. 

Carlyle . 

emparkt (em-park' ), v. t. See impark. Bp. King. 
emparlanncet, ». See imparlance. 
empasm (em-pazm'), w. [\ Gr. ipn&oaeiv, sprin- 
kle in or on, < h, in, 4- naoauv , sprinkle.] 1. 
A powder used to remove any disagreeable 
odor from the person. — 2. A cataplasm, 
empassiont (em-pash'on), V. t. See impassion. 
empassionatet (ein-pa’sh'qn-at), a. See impas- 
sion ate. 

empastef (em-past'), v. t. See impaste, 
empathema (em-pa-the'mii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
f fnraOfc, in a state of emotion or passion, < b, 
in, 4- 7 raflof, suffering, passion.] In pathol . , 
ungovernable passion. E . C . Mann , Psychol. 
Med., p. 45. 

empatronizet, v. t. See impatronize . 
empawnt, V. t. See impawn. 
empeacht, v. t. See impeach. 
empearl (em-perl'), v. t. See impearl. 
empechet, V. t. See impeach. 
empeiret, v. t. A Middle English form of im- 
pair. Chancer. 

empeirema (om-pl-ro'mii), n. See empirema. 
empeoplet (em-p6'pl),t*. t. [< em- 1 4- people.'] 1. 
To furnish with inhabitants; people; populate. 

We know ’tis very well empeopled. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Eit., i. 6. 

2. To settle as inhabitants. 

He wondred much, and gan enquoro . . . 

What unknowen nation thore empeopled were. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 56. 

emperesst, empericet, n. Obsolete forms of 
empress. 

emperilt (em-per'il), v. t. See imperil. 
emperisht (em-per'ish), v . t. [< em- 1 4- perish.) 
To destroy; ruin. 

Ills fraile senses were emperisht quight, 

And love to frenzy turnd, sltli love ip franticke hight. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. vii. 20. 

emperor (em'p6r-or), n. [Early mod. E. em- 
perour ; < ME. emperour , emperur , emparour , 
emperere , < OF. c taper cor, F. empereur = Pr. 
emperador = Sp. Pg. emperador = It. impera- 
tore , < L. imperator , inperator , OL. tnduperator , 
a military commander-in-chief, ruler, emperor, 
< imperarc , inperare , command: see empire.] 
If. A commandor-in-chief ; a supreme leader 
of an army or of armies. 

To Agamynon thai giffen the gouernaunce hole, 
ttor worthiest of wit that worship to hauo ; 

And ordant hyin Emperour by oj>yn assent, 

With power full playn tho pepull to ledt*. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3670. 

2. The sovereign or supremo ruler of an em- 
pire: a title of dignity conventionally superior 
to that of king: as, the emperor of Germany 
or of Russia. Seo empire. The title emperor , first 
assumed (with consent of the senate) by Julius Ccesar, was 
held by the succeeding rulers of the Roman, and after- 
ward of tho Western and Eastern empires. The line of 
emperors of the West terminated in A. i>. 476, but the titlo 
was revived in 800 by Charlemagne, who thus lair! the 
foundation of the elective Holy Roman Empire (which see, 
under empire). The last of hiB successors lmd, before his 
abdication in 1806, adopted the title of hereditary emperor 
of Austria. The king of JTussia was crowned emperor 
of Germany in 1871. Peter the Great of Russia assumed 
the title in 1721, and the ruler of Brazil in 1822 ; and it 
was held by Napoleon I. and Napoleon III. of France. In 
1876 Queen Victoria of England was proclaimed empress 


Empetrnm 

of India. In western speech the sovereigns of Turkey, 
China, Japan, etc., are called emperors. 

Under existing international arrangements the crowned 
heads of Europe take precedence according to the date of 
their accession, and their rank is precisely the same, 
whether tliolr style is Imperial or royal. But the proper 
meaning of emperor is the chief of a confederation of 
states of which kings are members. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 417. 

3. Inzool.: (a) In entom.x (1) One of several 
large sphinxes or moths : as, the peacock empe- 
ror, Saturnia pavonia. (2) One of several largo 
butterflies of the family Nymphalidw : as, the 
purple emperor , the popular name in Great 
Britain of Apatura iris , also called the purple 



Tawny Emperor ( Apatura herse). 


a, eggs; />, larva, durs.il view; c, pupa, lateral view; d, male butter- 
fly, with partial outline of female. (All natural sue ) 

high-flier ; the tawny emperor, A. herse. See 
Apatura. (b) In ornith., one of sundry birds 
notable of their kind, (c) A large boa of Cen- 
tral America, Boa imperator, probably a variety 

of the Boa constrictor Emperor-fish. Same as 

emperor of Japan— Emperor goose, Philacte canagica , 
a handsome species of Alaska, with the plumage barred 
transversely and the head in part white.— Emperor 
moth, a handsome species of moth ( Saturnia pavonia). 
—Emperor of Japan, a chrctnriontoid fish, Hot acanthus 
imperator, of an oblong form, with a spine upon the pre- 



Empcror of Japan ( Holacanthus tm per a tor). 

operculum. It inhabits the seas of southern Japan, is re- 
splendent in color, and notable for its savory flesh. Also 
called emperor-fish . — Emperor penguin, Aptenodytes 
imperator or forstcri, the largest known species of pen- 
guin.— Emperor tern, the American variety of the Cas- 
pian tern, Sterna tsehegrava imperator.— Purple em- 
peror, tawny emperor. See def. 3 (a) (. 2 ). =Syn. 2 . Mon- 
arch, etc. See prince. 

emperorship (em'p^r-qr-ship), n. [< emperor 
+ -ship.] The rank, office, or power of an em- 
peror. 

They went and put him I Napoleonl there ; they and 
France at large. Chief-consulship, Emperorship , victory 
over Europe. Carlyle. 

The emperorship was to have been hereditary in his 
(Charlemagne’sj family, but by the year 900 hiB posterity 
. . . was extinct. Stille , Stud. Med. Hist., p. 170. 

empery (em'p6r-i), n. [Early mod. E. also em- 
perie ; < ME. emperte , cm per ye, < OF. emperie , 
var. of empire, empire: see empire. ] Empire; 
power; government. 

Oh, misery, 

When Indian slaves thirst after emjterjt. 

* Lust's Dominion , Hi. 4. 

I rose, us if he were my king indeed, 

And then sate down, in trouble at myself, 

And struggling for my woman s empery. 

Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, viii. 

empestic, a. See enijuvstic. 

Empetracese (ein-po-tra/se-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Empetrnm 4* -arete. J An order of low, shrubby, 
heath-like evergreens, with small polygamous 
or dioecious apetalous flowers and drupaceous 

fruit. There are only 4 species, belonging to the 3 gen- 
era Empetrnm, C.orema , and Ceratiula. The aflinilies of 
the older are obscure, but it is usually placed near the 
Euphoria area 1 . 

Empetrnm (em'pe-trum), n. [NL., < Gr. fpire- 
rpuv, a rock-plant, as saxifrage, neut. of I/nrerftog, 
growing on rocks, < iv, in, on, 4* nirpog, a rock: 


Empetnun 

see pier , petro ] A genua of low, heathrlike 
shrubs, of 2 species, the type of the natural or- 
der Empetracew ; the crowberry or crakeberry. 
E. nigrum i.s a native of bogs and mountains in the cooler 
and urc tit; portions of the northern hemisphere. Its black 
berries are sometimes eaten. E. rubrum, with red berries, 
is found in the extreme southern part of South America. 

emphaset (om-faz'), v. t. [< emphasis.] To 
emphasize. 

Frank. I . . . bid you most welcome. 

Lada F. Ami 1 believe your most, my pretty boy, 

Being so emphased by you. li. Jonson, New Jim, ii. 1. 

emphasis (ern'fa-sis), v. [= F. emphase (> 1). 
G. emphase = Dan. cmfasc = Bvv. cmfas) = Bp. 
enfasis = Pg. emphasis = It. enfasi , emphasis, 
< L. emphasis (in pure L. signification-): see 
signification), < Gr. ept^aatg, an appearing in, out- 
ward appearance, a showing or letting a thing 
be seen as in a mirror (reflection, image), or as 
involved, hence, in rliet., pregnant suggestion, 
indirect indication, significance, emphasis, < 
iyQaivnv, show forth, < iv, in, 4- tvttv, show, 
mid. (fxilvrattai , appear, > ifdaig, phase, appear- 
ance: see phase.) 1. Inrhci.: (a) Originally, 
a figure consisting in a significant, pregnant, 
or suggestive mode of expression, implying (es- 
pecially in connection with the context or the 
circumstances under which an oration is de- 
livered) more than would necessarily or ordi- 
narily be meant by the words used. This figure Is 
of two kinds, according as it suggests either something 
more thuu is said, or something purposely not mentioned 
or professedly not intended. Poets frequently employ it 
for the former put pose, especially in similes and epithets. 
( h ) The mode of delivery appropriate to preg- 
nant or suggestive expression ; hence, rhetor- 
ical stress; in general, significant stress; spe- 
cial stress or force of voice given to the utter- 
ance of a word, succession of words, or part 
of a word, in order to excite special attention. 
Emphasis on a syllable differs from syllabic accent by 
being exceptional in use, and altering the ordinary pro- 
nunciation of the word, cither by increasing the stress 
on the syllable regularly accented or by transferring the 
accent to another syllable : as, a sin may bo a sm of o'tnis- 
sion or a sin of com'missioii (instead of omis sion, coin- 
mission). 

The province of rut phasis is so much more important 
than that of accent that, the customary seat of the latter 
is transferred in any ease where the claims of emphasis re- 
quire It. E. Porter , Rhetorical Delivery, iv. 

2. Special and significant vigor or force : as, 
emphasis of gesticulation; in general, signifi- 
cance ; distinctiveness. 

External objects stand before us . . . in all the life uml 
emphasis of extension, figure and colour. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

=Syn. 1. Emphasis, Accent, Stress. Emphasis is gener- 
ally upon a word, but may lie upon a combination of words 
or a single syllable. Accent is upon a syllable : as, the place 
of the accent in the word “demonstrate” is not fixed. 
Stress is a synonym for either emphasis or accent. See 
inflection. f 

That voice all modes of passion can express 
Which marks the proper word with proper stress ; 
But none emphatic can that speaker call 
Who lays an equal emphasis on ull. Lloyd. 

By increasing, therefore, the degree of habitual accent 
on a given syllable, we can render emphatic the word in 
which it occurs. G. L. Raymond, Orator’s Manual, § ‘27. 

emphasize (era'fa-siz), V. t. ; pret. and pp. em- 
phasized, ppr. emphasizing . [< emphas(is) + 

-ize.~\ 1. To utter or pronounce wit h emphasis ; 
render emphatic ; lay stress upon : as, to em- 
phasize a syllable, word, or declaration ; to em- 
phasize a passage in reading. — 2. To bring out 
clearly or distinctly; make more obvious or 
more positive ; give* a stronger perception of. 

In winter it [the sea] is warmer, in summer it is cooler, 
than the ambient air, and the difference is emphasized the 
farther we get away from the shore. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXVI. f>3f>. 

Unequal powers have made unequal opportunities first, 
however much the "unequal opportunities afterwards may 
react on and emphasise the situation. 

Fortnightly Rev., X. S., X LI I. 102. 

emphatic (em-fat'ik), a. [= F. emphatigue = 
Bp. enfdtieo = Pg. emphatico = It. cnfatico (of. 
G. emphatisch = Dan. Svv. cmfaUsk), < Gr. ijupa- 
tik6$, (< f p<f>a(7tc, stem *ep<f>aTt-)\ equiv. form of iti- 
(jtavTiKdg, expressive, vivid, forcible, < e/itiaivriv 
( ipiftav -), show, declare : see emphasis.’] 1. Ut- 
tered, or to be uttered, with emphasis or stress 
of voice: as, the emphatic words in a sentence. 
— 2. Forcibly significant ; expressive; impres- 
sive: as, an emphatic gesture. 

When I wish to group our three homes and theii names 
in an emphatic way, it certainly answers my purpose better 
to speak of Augeln as Old England than to speak of Eng- 
land as New Angeln. E. A. Freeman, Anier. Beets., p. 28. 

II is | Fox’s J acceptance of office . . . would . . . have been 
the most emphatic demonstration of the union of all parties 
against the invaders. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 
=SyXL Expressive, earnest, energetic, striking. 
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emphatical (em-fat'i-kal), a. 1. Same as cm- 
phatic . [Obsolete or rare.] — 2f. Apparent; 
obvious. 

It is commonly granted that emphatical colours are light 
itself, modified by refractions. Roylc, Colours. 

emphatically (em-fat 'i-kal-i), adv. 1. With 
emphasis or stress of voice.’— 2. Significantly ; 
forcibly ; in a striking or impressive manner. 
— 3. Conspicuously; preeminently. 

The condition of the envious man is the most emphati- 
cally miserable. Steele, Spectator, No. 19. 

lie was emphatically a popular writer. Macaulay, 

The doctrine that religion could bo destined to puss 
through successive phases of development was pronounced 
to he cm phatically unchristian. Lecky, Rationalism, 1. 199. 

4f. According to appearaneo ; according to im- 
pression prod ue ed. 

What is delivered of their [dolphins’] incurvlty must be 
taken emphatically : that is, not really, but in appearance. 

Sir T. Rroicne, Vulg. Err., v. 2. 

emphaticalness (era-fat'i-kal-nes), n. The 
quality of being emphatic. [Rare.] 

emphlysis (om'fli-sis), «. ; pi. emphlyses (-sez). 
[KL., < Gr. iv, in, on, 4- tyAvoic, an eruption, < 
(jiAvtiVy break out, boil over.] In med., a vesic- 
ular tumor or eruption. 

emphotion (em-fo'ti-on), n . ; pi. emphotia (-ii). 
[MGr. IfafnoTior (also i input nog icrOfjr ), lit. a gar- 
ment of light, < iv, in, 4* <pug (^wr-), light.] 
In the Hr. (%., the white robe put on immedi- 
ately after baptism; the chrisom. 

emphractic (em-frak'tik), a. and w. [< Gr. ig- 
(pfiaktiKoc, likely to obstruct, < igtymaanv, ob- 
struct, block up, < n\ in, 4- Qpacrmiv, fence in, 
block, stop.] 1. a. In med., having the j>rop- 
erty of closing the pores of the skin. 

II, w. A substance which when applied to 
the skin has the property of closing tne port's. 

emphrensyt (cm-fren'zij, r. t. [< cm- 1 4 -phren- 
sg , obs. form of frenzy.] To make frenzied ; 
madden. 

Is it a ravenous beast, a covetous oppressour? his tooth 
like a nmd dog s envenonics and emphrensics. 

lip. Hall, St. Paul's Combat. 

emphymaf (om-fi'inji), «. [NL., < Gr. iv, in, 4- 

ipcfui, a tumor, a growth, < <pcio6ai, grow.] A 
tumor. 

emphysem (em'fi-sem), ?/. The English form 
of emphysema. [Rare.] 

emphysema (em-fi-so'ma), n. [NL., < Gr. kg- 
(pvoTjfm, an inflation (of the stomach, peritoneum, 
etc.), < ig<pvoav, blow in, inflate, < iv, in, 4* fvtrar, 
blow.] In pathol.y distention with air or other 
gases.— Interstitial emphysema, the presence of air 
or other gases in the interstices of the tissues. - Vesicu- 
lar emphysema, the permanent dilatation of the alve- 
olar passages and infundibula of the lungs, the air-eellB 
becoming obliterated. Also called alveolar ectasia. 

emphysematous, emphysematose ( em - fi - 

sem'a-tus, -tos), a. [< emphysema(t-) 4- -ous, 
- ose .]’ 1 . Pertaining to, characterized by, or of 
tho nature of emphysema; distended; bloated. 
— 2. In hot., bladdery ; resembling a bladder. 

emphyteusis (em-fi-tu'sis), n. [LL. (ill Roman 
civil Jaw), < Gr. f/uporcwig (only in Roman use), 
lit. an implanting, < kgipvtcvuv, implant, ingraft, 
< ifnpvToCy implanted, ingrafted, inborn, innate 
(> ult. E. imp, q. v.), < ig<j>cnv, implant, pass, 
grow in, < iv, in, 4- <p'ven > , produce, pass, grow.] 
In Horn, taw, a contract by which houses or 
lands were given forever or for a long term on 
condition of their being improved and a stipu- 
lated annual rent paid to tho grantor. It was 
usually for a perpetual term, thus correspond- 
ing to the feudal fee. 

Wo arc told that with tho municipalities began tho 
practice of lotting out agri vectigalos, that is. of leasing 
land for a perpetuity to a free tenant, at a fixed rent, and 
under certain conditions. The plan was afterwards ex- 
tensively imitated by individual proprietors, and the ten- 
ant, whose relation to the owner had originally been de- 
termined by his contract, was subsequently recognised by 
the Traitor as having himself a qualified proprietorship, 
m hie It in time became known as Emphyteusis. 

Maine , Ancient Law, p. 299. 

emphyteuta (em-fi-tu'tji), n. [LL., < Gr. f //- 
(pornri/r, n tenant by emphyteusis: sec emphy- 
teusis.] In Rom. law , a tenant by emphyteusis, 
emphyteutic (om-fi-tu'tik), a. [< LL. emphy - 
teutieus,<, emphyteuta , q. v.] Pertaining to em- 
phyteusis; held on the form of tenure known 
as emphyteusis; taken on hire, for which rent 
is to be paid: as, emphyteutic lands. 

We have distinct proo .hat what is called in Roman law 
emphyteutic tenure was m use among the Greeks in the 
ease of sacred land V. T. Newton, Art and Archoeol. , p.l4f». 

Emphyteutic lease, Same as bail d longues anrwes 
(which see, under bail-). 

emphyteuticary (era-fi-tu'ti-ka-ri), n . ; pi. em- 
phy teuticaries (-riz). [< LL. emphyteuticariu8y < 


empire 

emphyteuticus : see emphyteutic.] In Horn, law, 
one who held lands by emphyteusis; an em- 
phyteuta. 

umphytus (em'fi-tus), n. [NL.,< Gr. lg<pvror y 
ingrafted, inserted: see emphyteusis , and imp, 
t\] A genus of liyraenoptcrous insects, of 
the family Tenthrcdinidw, founded by Klug in 
1881, having short wings with 2 marginal and Iv 
submarginal cells, filiform 9-jointeu antenna\ 



Strawberry False-worm ( Emphy tus macula t us). 

1 , 3 , pupa, ventral and lateral views (line shows natural sure, ^ 
fly, enlarged (wings on one side det.uhud), 4. larva, 5, fly with 
wings closed ; 6, larva curled up , 7, cocoon , 8, antenna , o, egg. 1 j 
5, 6, and 7 natural size , 8 uml 9 enlarged.; 


transverse head, prominent eyes, and a long 
abdomen, cylindrical in the male, and broad 
and carinate in the female. The larva- have 22 legs 
and arc leaf-feeders. The mule of E. maeulntu * is bhn k 
flic female honey -yellow ; its larva feeds on the straw- 
berry, and is known in the United States and Canada av 

, the strawberry false-worm. 

Empidse (em'pi-de), v. pi. [NL., contr. of Km- 
pitlida : , < Empis (limpid-), the typical genus: 
see Empis.] A family of tetrachcetous braeliy- 
cerous flies, of the order Diptera, containing up- 
ward of 1,000 species, mostly of small size, in- 
habiting temperate and cold countries. They an 
characterized by a globose head with contiguous e>cs, a 
simple third antenna-joint, and lengthened tursul cells ol 
the wings. They are very active unit voracious, uml in 
general resemble the Asilidir. Species of this family limy 
be seen dancing in swarms over running water in spring- 
time. The slender larva; live in garden-mold. AIho Em- 


pididcp and Empales. 

Empididae (cm-pid'i-de), «. pi. [NL.] Same 
as Em}) id cp. 

Empidonax (em-pi-dd'naks), n. [NL. (Caba- 
nis, 1855), < Gr. ijmtg (eyrnd-), a mosquito, gnat 
(see Empis), + ava king.] A large genus of 

small Ameri- 
can olivaceous 
flycatchers, of 
the family Ty- 
rannidcr, inhab- 
iting North, 
Central, and 
South Ameri- 
ca, having the 
bill and feet 
moderate in 
length among 
allied genera, 
of mean length 
among related 
flycatchers, the 
•wings pointed, 
tho tail einargi- 
nate, and the 
plumage mostly dull-greenish. Four species im 1 

very common woodland migratory insectivorous birds of 
the eastern United States: the Acadian flycatcher, 
acadicus; Traill’s, E. Irailli ; the least, E. minimus ; anil 
the yellow-bellied, E. flaviventris. 

empiercet (em-pers'), V. t. [< em - 1 4- pieret. J 
Bee impierce. 



Traill’s Flycatcher [Empidonax irailli). 


He stroke so hugely with his borrowd blade, 

That it empierst the Ragans hurganet. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. viii T* 

empightt (em-pit'), a. [< em- 1 + pight.] Fixed. 

'Three bodies in one wast empight. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. \ s 

empire (em'pir), w. [< ME. empire , empyre, an- 
pere (also emperie , emperye : see empery ), < ( )( 
empire (also emperie ), F. empire = Pr. em}>< n. 
enperi = 8p. Pg. It. imperio , < L. imperiunt. m- 
perium, command, control, dominion, soverek >i- 
ty, a dominion, empire, < imperarc, inperart, 
command, order, < tn, in, on, 4- parare , nmk’ 
ready, order : see pare. Of. imperial, etc.] L 
Bujireme power in governing; lmjjerial power; 
dominion ; sovereignty. 



empire 

Your Maieatie (my most gracious Houeraigne) haue 
M h<*wed your selfe to all the world, for thia one and thirty 
\ eares space of yourglorlouaraigiie, aboueall other rrincea 
of Christendom©, not onely fortunate, but also most auf- 
licient vertuoua and worthy of Empire. 

Puttenham , Arte of Eng, Boesie, p. 37. 

He here stalks 

Upon the heada of Romans, and their princes, 
Familiarly to empire. B. Jonson, Hejanus, iv. 3. 
Westward the course of empire takes its way. 

Bp. Berkeley , Arts and Learning in America 
If we do our duties as honestly and as much in the fear 
,,f God as our forefathers did, wo need not trouble our- 
>r lves much about other titles to empire. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 244. 

2. The country, region, or union of h fates or 
territories under the jurisdiction and dominion 
of an emperor or other powerful sovereign or 
government; usually, a territory of greater ex- 
tent than a kingdom, which may be, and often 
is, of small extent: as, the Roman or the Rus- 
sian empire . The designation empire has been assumed 
in modern times by some small or homogeneous mon- 
:i i chics, generally ephemeral; but properly an empire 
is an aggregate of conquered, colonized, or confederated 
states, each with its own government su I mrdi Mate or tribu- 
tary to that of the empire as a whole. Such were and are 
all the groat historical empires ; and in this sense the name 
ks applied appropriately to any large aggregation (if sepa- 
rate territories under one monarch, whatever Ins title may 
be: as, the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian empties; 
the empire of Alexander the Great; the British empire, 
etc. See emperor, and Holy Roman Empire, below. 

3. Supreme control; governing influence; rule; 
sway : as, the empire of reason or of truth. 

We disdain 

To do those servile offices, ofttimes 
His foolish pride and empire will exact. 

B. donson, Vliignetick Lady, iii. 4. 
The sword turns preacher, and 'dictates propositions by 
empire msteud of arguments. 

der. Taylor, Works (ed. I83f>), I. (590 
It is to the very end of our days a struggle between our 
reason and our temper, which shall have the empire over 
us. Steele, Tatlel, No. 172. 

Circle of the empire. Hoe circle. Eastern Empire, or 
Empire of the East, originally, that division of the l:»- 
man empire which had its seat in Constantinople. Its final 
separation from the Western Empire dates from the death 
of Theodosius the Great (A. 1>. 390), whose sons Areadius 
and llonorius received respectively the eastern and west 
ern divisions of the Itoinau dominion. After the fall of 
the Western Empire, the Empire of the East is commonly 
known us the Byzantine empire. It continued until the 
capture of Constantinople by tile Turks in 14. r >3 —Empire 
City, the city of New York : so called as being the chic." 
eitv of the Empire State, and the commercial metropolis 
of the Pnitcd States. — Empire State, the State of New 
York: so called from its superior population and wealth 
as compared with the other States of the Gnion.— Holy 
Roman Empire, the German-Roman empire m western 
and central Europe (in later times commonly styled the 
German empire), which, after a lapse of more than three 
hundred years, reunited a large jiortion of the territories 
formerly belonging to the Western Empire. The union of 
the German royal and Roman imperial crowns began with 
( ’harles the Great or Charlemagne, king of the Franks, who 
was crowned emperor by the Pope at Rome A. I>. MOO ; but 
the line of German kings who were at the same time Holy 
Koman emperors begins properly witli Otho the Great., 
crowned emperor in 902. The empire was regarded as the 
temporal form of a theoretically universal dominion, whose 
spiritual bend was the Pope and the earlier emperors were 
crowned at Rome by the spiritual rulers of Christendom. 
The empire continued under monarchs of the Saxon, Fian- 
eouiau, and Hohenstaufen dynasties, passing in 1273 to the 
Austrian house of Hapsburg, the members of which line 
remained in uninterrupted possession of the empire fiom 
G3S until its final extinction in 1800. It had long pre- 
viously lost the greater part of the external territories 
winch had entitled it to be called Roman; and its final 
dissolution was due to the conquests and encroachments 
of Napoleon 1. (See emjieror.) The emperors were elected 
m certain of the more powerful German princes called 
electors, whose number was definitely fixed at seven by the 
Golden Hull of 13f>6, and remained at that number with hut 
>ni£ld changes. —The Celest ia l Empire- See celestial. 

WeBtern Empire, the distinctive designation of the 
'''•stern portion of the Roman world after its division Into 
i"o independent empires in a. I>. 39b. (See Eastern Em- 
/">< , above.) Its power very rapidly declined under the 
hit of barbarians and other adverse influences, and it 
Anally extinguished in A. i>. 47(1. = Syn. 1. Sway, do- 
minion, rule, reign, government, supremacy. 

empireina (era -pi-re 'mil), w. ; pi. empiremata 
fim-tii). [NLi., < Gt. as if ^Ipnelpipm, < epirn- 
, be experienced in, < efiiritpor , experienced : 
* n, l>iric.] In logic, a proposition grounded 
upon experience. Also spelled empeirema. 
einpiresnip (em'plr-ship), n. The power, sover- 
* r - hi y, or dominion of an empire. 

1 llur, * im l has seized the empire ship of India. 

0 . , Library May., duly, 188(5. 

ail * )lr / 1C ( firn “pn*'ik), a. and w. [Formerly em- 
r / ,f ‘ k; ' OF. empirique , F. empirique = Sp. em- 
iV / /% == 1>g * empirico (cf. D. G. empirisch = 
‘‘•i. hw. empiruilc , ), < L. empiric us , < Or. iprrupi- 
m experienced ( oi 'EfinnptKni, the Empirics: 

( 1), < i/iTTf ipia, experience, mere experi- 

„ || V r practice without knowledge, esp. in 
■ *‘iicine f empiricism, < guireipoe, experienced 

t in, < h, in, + ireipa, a trial, ex- 

uent, attempt ; akin to redpoc, a way, < *nep. 
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*7rap = E. fare, go.] I. a. 1. Same as empiri- 
cal . — 2. Versed in physical experimentation: 
as, a n empiric alchemist. — 3. Of or pertaining 
to the medical empirics. 

It is accounted an error to commit a natural body U> em- 
piric physicians. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 17. 

II. u. 1. [cap.] One of an ancient sect of 
Greek physicians who maintained that practice 
or experience, and not theory, is the foundation 
of the science of medicine. * 

Among the Greek physicians, those who founded their 
practice on experience called themselves empirics ; those 
who relied on theory, methodists ; and those who held a 
middle course, dogmatists. 

Elena ny, Yoeab. of Philos, (ed. K ninth), p. l. r »7. 

2. All experimenter in medical practice, desti- 
tute of adequate knowledge; an irregular or 
unscientific physician ; more distinctively, a 
quack or charlatan. 

It, is not Rafc for the Church of Christ when lushops 
learn what helongcth unto government, as empirics learn 
pliVsie, by killmgof the sick. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vn. 24 

This is tile cause why empirics and old women aie more 
happy many times in then tares than learned physicians, 
because, they are more l eligiousiu holding their medicines 
Hanoi, Advancement, of Learning, n. Ills 

There are many empirieks in the world who pretend to 
infallible methods of curing all patients. 

lip. At ter bn ry, .Sermons, IT. \ iii 

Empirieks and mountebanks. 

Shaftesbury, Advice to an Author, ii $ 2 

3. In general, one who depends mainly upon 
experience or intuition; one whose procedure 
in any field of action or inquiry is too exclu- 
sively empirical. 

The em /one, . . . instead of ascending from sense to 
intellect (the natural piogiessot all title learning), . . 
hurries, on the contrary, into the midst of sense, where he 
wanders at random without anj end, and is lost, in a laby- 
rinth of infinite particulars. Horns, Hermes, iv. 

Vague generalisations may form the stock-in-trade of 
the political empiric, hut lie is an empiric notwithstand- 
ing. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p 91. 

— Syn. 2. Mountebank, etc Sec yuaek, a. 
empirical (em-pir'i-kal), a. [< empiric + -a/.] 

1. Pertaining to or derived from experience or 
experiments; depending upon or derived from 
the observation of phenomena. 

In philosophical language the term einjnncahuvnuh sim- 
ply what belongs to or is the product of experience or ob- 
servation. Sir IP Hamilton. 

Nowhere again we may observe the error into which 
Locke was led by confounding the cause of our ideas w'ith 
their occasion. There can he no idea, lie argues, prior to 
experience; granted Therefore he concludes the mind 
previous to it is, as it. were, a tabula rasa, owing every 
. notion which it gams primarily to an empirical source. 

./. 1). Morel!. 

The empirical generalization that, guides the farmer in 
his rotation of crops serves to bring ins actions into eon 
cord with certain of the actions going oil in plants and 
soil. H. Spencer, ITm. of Bud , £ 28. 

2. Derived, as a general proposition, from a 
narrow range of observation, without, any war- 
rant, for its exactitude or for ils wider validity. 

The empirical diagram only represents the relative num- 
ber and position of the parts, just os n careful observation 
shows them in the flower; hut if the diagram also iudi 
cates the places where members are suppressed, ... I 
call it a theoretical diagram. 

Sachs, Botany (trails.), p. f»2.'i. 

It. is not at all impossible that Henry IT. may have been 
among the pupils of Vacarins : certainly lie was mote ot 
a lawyer than mere empirical education could make him 
Sti'bbs, Medieval and Modern Hist. , p. 303. 

3. Pertaining to the medical practice of an 
empiric, in either of the medical senses of that 
word ; hence, oharlatanical ; quackish. 

The empirical treatment he submitted to . . . hastened 
his end. Goldsmith, Boliligbroke. 

Empirical certainty, cognition, ego, idealism, etc. 
See The mmns — Empirical formula or law, a formula 
which sufficiently satisfies certain observations, hut which 
is not supported by any established theory or probable 
hypothesis, so tliat’it, cannot he relied upon far beyond 
the conditions of the observations upon which it rests. 
Thus, the. formula of Bulongaud Petit expressing the re- 
lation between the temperature of a body and its radia- 
tive power cannot, be extended to the calculation of the 
heat of the sun, since there is no reason I’m- supposing 
that it would approximate to the truth so far beyond the 
temperatures at, which the experiments were made. 

empirically (em-pir'i-kal-i), adv. Ill an em- 
pirical manner; by experiment ; according to 
experience ; without science ; in the manner 
of quacks. 

Every science begins by accumulating observations, and 
present I v generalizes these empineallu. 

//. Spencer, l>at.a of Ethics, § 22. 

empiricism vem-pir'i-sizm), v. [< empiric + 
-ism. See empiric.] 1. The character of being 
empirical ; reliance on direct experience and 
observation rather than on theory; empirical 
method; especially, an undue reliance upon 
mere individual experience. 


emplaster 

He IRadcliffe] knew, it is true, that experience, the 
safest guide after the mind is prepared for her instruc 
tions by previous institution, is apt, without such prepu 
ration, to degenerate to a vulgar and presumptuous em- 
piricism. V. Knox, Essays, xxxvm. 

At present, he (Bacon] reflected, some were content to 
rest in empiricism and isolated facts , others ascended 
too hastily to first principles. E.A. Abbott, Bacon, p. 344. 

What is called empiricism is the application of super- 
ficial truths, recognized in a loose, unsystematic way, to 
immediate and special needs. 

L. F. Ward, byimm. Sueiol., II. 203. 

2. In Med., the practice of empirics; hence, 
quackery; tho pretension of an ignorant per- 
son to medical skill. 

, Shudder to destroy life cither by the naked knife or 
by the surer and safer medium of empiricism. Duuyht. 

3. The metaphysical theory that all ideas are 
derived from sensuous experience — that is, 
that, there are no innate or a priori concept ions. 

The terms Empiricism, Empiricist, Empirical, although 
commonly employed by nietupli.vsu inns with contempt 
to mark a mode of investigation which admits no higher 
sourcc than experience (by them often unwarrantably 
ies< noted to Sensation), may he accepted without demur, 
since even the flavor of contempt only serves to empha- 
size the distinction. 

G. //. Lares, Prohs. of Life and Mind, I. ii. £ 14. 

empiricist (em-pir'i-sist), //. ( < empiric + -ist.] 

1. One who believes in philosophical empiri- 
cism; one who regards sensuous experience as 
the sole source of all ideas and knowledge. 

Berkelev, as a consistent empiricist, saw r that, Sensation 
shuts itsolt up within its own home, and does not include 
1 U object. The object, must be supplied from without, 
and la* supplied it provisionally bv the name of God 

‘ X. A. Her., CXX. 409. 
The empiricist can take no cognizance of anything that 
transcends experience. A av Princeton /lev., II. 1(59. 

2. A medical empiric. 

empirictict, empiricutict (em-pi-rik'tik, em- 
pir-i-ku'tik), a. [An unmeaning extension of 
empiric. 1 Empirical. 

The most sovereign picscnptmn in Galen is hut, empiri - 
cot oh. Shak., ('or., ii. 1. 

empirism (em'pi-rizm), ii. [= F. empirisme = 
Sp. Pg. It. empirismo =1). Dan. empirisme = 
Sw\ empirism , < ME. *i mpinsmus, < Gr. t/nm- 
por, experienced: see impiric.] Empiricism. 
[Rare.] 

It is to thin sense | second muscular |, mainly, that we 
owe the conception of force, the origin of which empirism 
could never otherwise explain 

G. S. Hall, German Culture, p 219 

empiristic (em-pi-ris'tik), a. Of or pertaining 
to empiricism or to the empiricists; empirical. 
[Rare.] 

The empiristic view which Helmholtz defends is that 
the space-determinations we perceive are in every case 
products of a process of unconscious inference 

If. dames. Mind, XII. f»4!i. 

Empis (em'pis), v. [NL. (Liniupus, 17(17), < 
Gr. iymr (IpmA ), a mosquito, gnat, larva of the 
gadfly; cf. Ape s* 1 .] The typical genus of the 
family Empidie. 

emplace (em-plas'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. em- 
placed, ppr. emplacing. [< ( >F. cmplacicr, place, 
employ, < ni- + placer, place: see place.] To 
place; locate. [Karo.] 

They llranic buildings] were emplaced on terraces form- 
ed of vast blocks of licvvn stone, and were approached by 
staircases of striking and unusual design. 

G . Jiaielinson, Origin of Natl ms, L 101 . 

emplacement (em-plas'ment ), n. | < F. emplace - 
meat, < OF. cmplacicr, place : see cm place.] 1. 

* A placing or fixing in place ; locution. [Rare.] 

But till recently it was impossible to give to fz any 
mole definite emplacement. 

G. Bawl i ii son , Origin of Nations, ii. 241. 

2. Place or site. Specifically, in Jort : (a) The space 
within a fortification allotted for Hu position and service 
of a gun or battery. 

The cmplaccmrnts should be connected with each other 
and with the barracks by screened roads. 

Sat are, XXXVI. 30. 

(/>) The platform or bed prepared for a gun and itH carriage. 

emplastert (em-plas'tOr), «. [< ME. crrplaslrc, 

< OF. cm piastre, F. rmpldtrr = Pr. cmplastrc = 
Sp. em pi as to = Pg. emplastro = It. emptnstro, 
impiastro , < L. empfasfnim , a plaster, also, in 
horticulture, the bund of bark which surrounds 
the eye in ingrafting, the scutcheon, < Gr. [p- 
rr/aarpov (also t /nr’AaoTpnr) and tpirfiaimw, with 
or without ( pnppahov , a plaster or salve, neut. 
of ifnr/Mfimr , daubed on or over, < iftfrAacrauv, 
plaster up, stuff in, < h\ in, + r -'/doani', form, 
mold. Abbr. plaster, q. v.] A plaster. 

The spirits are sodainly moved both from vapours and 
passions, . . . and the parts by bathos, unguents, or em- 
jilaisters. Bacon, On Learning, iv. 2. 

All em plasters applied to the breasts ought to have a 
hole for the nipples. Wiseman, Surgery, 



emplaster 

ampl&stert (em-pl&s't&r), v. t. [< ME. emplas- 
tren t < OP. cmptastrer , F. empldtrer = Pr. em~ 
plastrar = 8p. emplastar r= Pg. emplastar = 
It. empiastrarc, impiastrare , < L. ernplastrare, 
graft, bud, ML. plaster. Cf. Gr. kpirTuaerpovv, 
put on a plaster, < fpirKaarpov, a plaster: see 
emplaster , «. Abbr. plaster , q. v.] 1. To cover 
with or as with a plaster; gloss over; palliate. 

Parde, uls fair as ye his name emplastre, 

He l, Solomon J was a leechour and an ydolastre. 

Chaucer , Merchant s Tale, 1. 1053. 

2. To graft or bud. 

The tree that shall emplastrcd be therby, 

Take of the gemnie, and bark, and tlicrto byndo 
This gemine unhurt. 

J* alia (Hun, llusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 161. 

emplastic (em-plas'tik), a. and n. [< Gr. iji- 
tt'Mkj ntcdg, stopping the pores, clogging, < ip- 
irXaoaEiv, plaster up, stop up, stuff m, etc. : see 
emplaster , /?.] I. a . Viscous; glutinous; adhe- 
sive; fit to be applied as a plaster : as, emplas- 
tic applications. 

II. n. A constipating medicine, 
emplastrationt, n. The act of budding or graft- 
ing. 

Solemjmyto hath emplastranon , 

Whorof beforne is taught the diligence. 

Palladium Husbondrie (E. E. T. ft.), p. 165. 

empleadt, v. t. Bee implead . 
emplectite (em-plek'tit), n. [< Gr. epitT^ktoc, 
inwoven (see emplectum ), 4- -it<&.] A sulphid 
of bismuth and copper, occurring in prismatic 
crystals of a grayish or tin-white color and 
bright metallic luster. 

emplectum, emplecton (em-plek'tum, -ton), 
n. [L., < Gr. itnr'teKTov, rubble- work, neut. of 
ipirh EKToq, inwoven, < tprr M keiv, inweave, en- 
twine, entangle, < h, in, + tt Mkecv, weave.] 
In arch., either of two kinds of masonry in use 
among the Greeks and Romans, and other peo- 
ples. (a) That kind of solid masonry in regular courses 
in which the courses are formed alternately entirely of 
blocks presenting one of their sides to the exterior and 
entirely of blocks presenting their ends to the exterior. 

Sometimes the (Etruscan] wall is built in alternate 
courses, in the style which has been called emplecton , the 
ends of the stones being exposed in one course, and the 
sides in the other. G. Bawlinson , Orig. of Nations, i. 114. 

(b) That kind of masonry, much used in ancient forti- 
fication' walls, etc., in winch the outside surfaces on both 
aides are formed of 
ashler laid iu regular 
courses, ami the in- 
closed space between 
them 1 b filled iu with 
rubble work, cross- 
stones being usually 
placed at intervals, 
either in courses or as 
ties extending from face 



Emplectum {b). 


to face of the wall, and binding the whole together. The 
term is, however, a loose one, and can be applied to any 
sort of masonry of greater thickness than the width of a 
single block, and so laid that the wall is bound together 
by some regular alternation of blocks placed lengthwise 
and endwise. Sometimes erroneously written emplection. 
emplete, v. 1 . Bee implead . 
empliet, t>. t. A Middle English variant of im- 
ply. 

emploret (oin-plor'), v. t. An obsolete form of 
implore. 

employ (em-ploi'), v. t. [Formerly also imploy; 
< OF. employer , emploier (early * emptier : see 
emplie , imply), F. employer = Pr. empleiar = Bp. 
emplear = rg. empregar = It. impiegare , < L. 
implicarc, infold, involve, engage, < in, in, 4- 
plivare, fold: see plicate , and cf. implicate and 
imply.] If. To inclose; infold. — 2. To give 
occupation to; make use of the time, attention, 
or labor of ; keep busy or at work ; use as an 
agent. 
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You must use 

The best of your discretion to employ 
This gift as I intend it. 

Ford , Broken Heart, Hi. 5. 

4. To occupy; use ; apply or devote to an ob- 
ject; pass in occupation : as, to employ n,nhour, 
a day, or a week; to employ one’s life. 

Some men employ their health, an ugly trick, 

In making known how oft they have been sick, 

And give us in recitals of disease 
A doctor’s trouble, but without the fees. 

Cowjxr, Conversation, 1. 811. 

The friends of liberty wasted . . . the time which ought 
to have been employed in preparing for vigorous national 
defense. Macaulay , Sir J. Mackintosh. 

= Syn. 2. Employ , Hire. Hire and employ are words of 
different meaning. To hire Is to engage in service for 
wages. The word does not imply dignity ; it is not cus- 
tomary to speak of hiring a teacher or a pastor ; we hire 
a man for wages ; we employ him for wages or a salary. 
To employ is thus a word of wider signification. A man 
hired to labor is employed f but a man may be employed 
in a work who is not hired; yet the presumption is that 
the one employing pays. Employ expresses continuous 
occupation more often than hire does. 

employ (em-ploi' ), n. K F. emploi = Bp. em- 
pleo = Pg. emprego = It. impiego ; from the 
verb.] Occupation; employment. 

As to the genius of the people, they are industrious, . . . 
but luxurious and extravagant on the days when they 
have repose from their employe. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 10. 

With duo respect and joy, 

I trace the matron at her loved employ. 

Crabbe , Works, I. 58. 

It happens that your true dull minds are generally pre- 
ferred for public employ, and especially promoted to city 
honors ; your keen intellects, like razors, being considered 
too sharp for common service. 

Irving , Knickerbocker, p. 181. 

employable (em-ploi 'a-bl), a. [< employ 4- 
-able.] That may be employed; capable of 
being used; fit or proper for use. 

employ^ (on-plwo-ya'), ft. The French form of 

employee. 

employedness (em-ploi'ed-nes), n. The state 
of being employed. 

Things yet less consistent with chemistry and employed - 
ness than with freedom, or with truth. 

Boyle , Works, VI. 88. 

employee (em-ploi-e'), n. [< employ 4- -eel, after 
F. employ#., fern, employee, one employed, pp. of 
employer, employ.] One who works for an em- 
ployer ; a person working for salary or wages : 
applied to any one so working, out usually 
only to clerks, workmen, laborers, etc., and 
but rarely to the higher officers of a corporation 
or government, or to domestic servants: as, 
the employees of a railroad company. [Often 
written employ 6 or employe even as an English 
word.] 

To keep the capital thus invested {in materials for rail- 
way construction], and also a large staff of employ**, 
standing idle entails loss, partly negative, partly positive. 

H. Spencer, Kailway Morals. 

employer (em-ploi'6r), n. [= F. employeur.] 
One who employs j a user ; a person engaging 
or keeping others in service. 

By a short contract you are sure of making It the inter- 
est of the contractor to exert that skill for the satisfac- 
tion of his employer*. Burke , Economical Reform. 

Employers and Workmen Act, an English statute of 
1875 (38 and 89 Viet., c. 90), which enlarges the powers of 
county courts in disputes between masters and employees, 
and gives other courts certain civil jurisdiction in such 
coses.— Employers* Liability Act, ail English statute 
of 1880, securing to employees a right to damages tor in- 
juries resulting from negligence on the part of the em- 
ployer. 

employment (em-ploi 'ment), n. [Formerly also 
imployment ; < employ H- -ment. j 1. The act 
of employing or using, or the state of being 
employed.. 


Nothing advances a business more than when he that 
is employed is believed to know the mind, and to have the 
heart, of him that sends him. Donne, Sermons, v. 

Tell him I have some business to employ him. 

B. J orison. Every Man iu his Humour, i. l. 
The mellow harp did not their ears employ , 

And mute was all the warlike symphony. 

Dry den, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xii. 218. 

This is a day in which the thoughts of our countrymen 
ought to be employed on serious subjects. 

Addison , Freeholder. 

3. To make use of as an instrument or means ; 
apply to any purpose : as, to employ medicines 
in curing diseases. 

Xii d, halfe to be employed to the vse of the said Cite, 
and the oder halfe to the sustcntacion of the said ffrater- 
nlto. English Gilds (E. E. T. ft.), p. 336. 

Poesie ought not to be abased and imployed vpou any 
vnworthy matter & subject. 

Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 18. 

Thou shult not destroy the trees, . . . and thou shalt 
not cut them down ... to employ them in the siege. 

Deut. xx. 19. 


The hand of little employment hath the daintier sense. 

Shah., Hamlet, v. 1. 

The increasing use of the pointed arch is to be clearly 
traced, from its first timid employment in construction, 
till it appears where no constructive advantage Is gained 
by it. C. E. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 27. 

2. Work or business of any kind, physical or 
mental ; that which engages the head or hands ; 
anything that occupies time or attention ; office 
or position involving business : as, agricultural 
employments; mechanical employments; public 
cm ploy men t. 

I left the Imployment [logwood trade), yet with a de- 
sign to return hither after I had been in England. 

Darnpier , Voyages, II. ii. 131. 

The dayly employment of these Recluses is to trim the 
Lamps, and to make devotional visits and processions to 
the several Sanctuaries in the Church. 

Mnundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 71. 

M Dumont might easily have found employments more 
gratifying to personal vanity than that of arranging works 
not his owu. Macaulay, Mirabeau. 

3f. An implement. Narea. [Rare.] 


•mpartam 

See, tweet, here are the engines [an iron crow and a hal- 
ter] that mutt do *t. 

With hunting obscure nooks for tdese employments. 

Chapman , Widow's Tears 
«syn. 2. Vocation, Trade, etc. (see occupation ) ; function, 
post, employ. 

emplume (em-pl(5m'), v. t.i pret. and pp. em- 
plumed, ppr. empluming. [< wnA + plume.] To 
adorn with or as if with plumes or feathers. 

Angelhoods, emplurned 
In such ringlets of pure glory. 

Mrs. Browning , Song for Ragged Schools 

emplunget, implunget (em-, im-plunj'), v. t 
[ < cm- 1 , im -, + plunge.] To plunge ; immerse. 
Malbecco, seeing how his losse did lye, . . . 

Into huge waves of griefe and gealosye 
Full deepe emplonged was, and drowned nye. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. x. 17 
That hell 

Of horrour, whereinto she was so suddenly emplung'd 
Daniel, Hymen’s Triumph 

empodium (em-po'di-um), n . : pi. empodia (-ft). 
[NL., < Gr. ev, in, + rrovg (nod-) = E. foot. Cf. 
Gr. epirddioc, at one’s feet, in the way, similarly 
formed.] In entom ., a claw-like organ which in 
many genera of insects is seen between the 
ungues or true claws. It agrees with the true clav s 
In structure, and by some authors is called spurious claw 
It iB prominent in lucanid beetles. The term was first 
used by Nitzch. 

empoison (om-poi'zn), v. t. [< ME. empoysonen, 
enpoisonen , enpoysonen, < OF. empoismner, at- 
poisonner , F. empoisonner , < en- 4- poisonnn , 
poison: see poison.] To poison; affect with 
or as if with poison ; act noxiously upon ; em- 
bitter. [Obsolete or archaic in all uses.] 

And aftre was this Soudan enpoysound at Daniasce ; and 
his Sone thoghte to regno aftre him be Heritage. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 37. 
A man by his own alms empoison'd, 

And with his charity slain. Shak., Cor., v. 5. 
The whole earth appears unto him blasted with a curse, 
and empoisoned with the venom of the serpent. 

Situation of Paradise (1683), p. 62. 
Yet Envy, spite of her empoisoned breast, 

Shall say, I lived in grace here with the best. 

B. Jonson , Poetaster, v. l. 
That these diad&inoons females and this ferocious old 
woman are placed here by the administration, not only to 
empoison the voyagers, but to affront them! 

Dickens, Mugby Junction, Hi. 

empoisonert (em-poi'zn-6r), n. [< ME. empoy- 
soner, < empoysonen, empoison.] One who poi- 
sons. 

Thus ended ben thise homicydes two, 

And eek the false empoysoner also. 

Chaucer , Pardoners Tale(cd. Skeat), C. 1. 894. 

empoisonment (em-poi'zn-ment), n. [< F. nn- 
poisonnement, < empoisonner, empoison : see em- 
poison and -ment . j The act of administering 
poison ; the state of being poisoned ; a poison- 
ing. [Rare.] 

It were dangerous for secret empoisonment*. Bacon 
The graver blood empoisonment s of yellow and other 
fevers. Alien, and. Neurol ., VJ. 45 

empoldered (em-pol'dferd), a. [< em- 1 4 pol- 
der + -cd 2 .] Reclaimed and brought into the 
condition of a polder ; brought under cultiva- 
tion. See polder . 

emporetict, emporeticalt (em-po-ret'ik, -i-kal\ 
a. [< L. emporeticus for *emporeuticus, < t»i*. 
ipiropevuKdg, mercantile, commercial, < eyirofu > - 
eoOai, trade, traffic : see emporium.] Of or per- 
taining to an emporium; relating to merchan- 
dise. 

emporisht, t\ t. [ME. enporyshen f < OF. empo- 
rrn -, contracted stem of certain parte of empo- 
vrir, empoverer, make poor : see empover, and 
impoverish, of which emporish is tut. a con- 
tracted form.] To impoverish. jl' 

And where as the coloryng of foreyns 
yng and pryuee markettes be mayntaned oy 
vntrewe fremen such as kepe innes, logynges 
rowyng of foreyns and straungers to the hurt and <oip< h 
rysshyng of fremen. 

Arnold's Chronicle, 1502 (ed. 1811, v 

emporium (em-po'ri-um), n. [=s Bp. Pp P- 
emporiOy < L. emporium, < Gr. epndpiov, a trad- 
ing-place, mart, exchange, < kpiropla, trade, 
commerce, < Ipiropoq, a passenger, tra\ ' h-r, 
merchant, < iv, in, + n6po$, a way (cf. 
eadai, travel, trade, nopebrxjQai, travel, for* h * 
>/ *ir ep, reap = E. fare.] 1 . A place of tra< * * ‘ : J 1 
mart; a town or city of important comm* re*’, 
especially one in which the commerce <>; 21 ” 
extensive country centers, or to which s< ll, r 
and buyers resort from other cities or < < din- 
tries ; a commercial center. t 

[Lyons] is esteemed the priricipall emporium <» 
towne of all France next to PariB. Coryat, CruditU* 

That wonderful emporium [Manchester], which in 
latlon and wealth far surpasses capitals so much ren 



emporium 


ng Berlin, Madrid, and Lisbon, was then a mean and ill- 
nniit market-town, containing under six thousand people. 
wn Macaulay , Hist. Eng., ill. 


2. A bazaar ; a shop or store for the sale of a 
great variety of articles. 

It is pride, avarice, or voluptuousness which fills our 
streets, our emporiums, our theatres with all the hustle of 
business and alacrity of motion. 

1 I r . Knox, The Lord's Supper, xxi. 


U, » was clad in ft new collection* of garments which he 
h .,,1 bought at a large ready-made clothing emjmriuin that 
morning. The Century, XXXV. 078. 

3f. In anc. med., the brain, because there all 
mental affairs are transacted, 
empoundt (era-pound'), v. t. See impound. 
empovert, t. [Early mod. E. enpover ; < OF. 
einpovrir, enpoverir , enpauvrir , empower, make 
poor : see emporish and impoverish.] To impov- 
erish. 

Lest they should themselves enpover 
And he brought into decaye. 
liny and Barlow, Itede Me and Be nott Wrothe, p. 100. 

empoverisht (em-pov'er-ish), v. t. See impov- 
erish. 

empower (om-pou'er), v. t. [Formerly also im- 
power; < cm- 1 + power.] 1. To give power or 
authority to ; authorize, as by law, commission, 
letter of attorney, vorbal license, etc.: as, the 
commissioner is empowered to make terms. 


Him he trusts with every key 
of highest charge, impair rmy him to Frame, 

As he thought best, his whole (Economy. 

J. Beaumont , Psyche, i. 14:5. 


The Regulating Act . . . empowered the Frown to re- 
move him |Hastings| on an address from the Company. 

Macaulay, Warreu Hastings. 


2. To impart power or force to ; give efficacy 
to: enable. 


Does not the same force that enables them to heal em- 
power tile ill to destroy? Baker, Rett, on Learning. 

-Syn. 1. To commission, license, warrant, qualify. 

empresario (em-pre-sii'ri-o), n. [Np. (impresa- 
rio = Pg. emprezario = It. impresario , an un- 
dertaker, manager, theatrical manager: see im- 
presario .] 1. In parts of the United StateR 

in* (piired from Mexico, one who projects and 
manages a mercantile or similar enterprise, or 
takes a leading part in it, for his own proiit and 
at his own risk, usually implying the possession 
and control of a concession or grant from gov- 
ernment in the nature of a privilege or monop- 
oly. — 2. More specifically, a contractor who en- 
gages with the Mexican government to intro- 
duce a body of foreign settlers. Also called 
liohladore. 

empress (cm 'pres), n. [< ME. empresse , emper - 
esse, amperes , emperise , cmpericc, emprise , ho- 
pe res, < OF. emper vis, cm purer is, empereresse , F. 
impera trice = Pr. cmperairitz = Sp. emperatriz 
= Pg. imperatriz = It. imperatrice , < L. impcra- 
trix , inperatrix , acc. - tricem , fem. of i operator, 
(operator, emperor : see emperor.] 1. A woman 
who rules over an empire ; a woman invested 
with imperial power or sovereignty. 

Mary, muder, blessyd mayde, 
queue of hevyn, Imperes of ludle, 

Sonde me grace both ny3t and daye ! 

Babees Book (E. K. T. K.), p. MS. 
Ami sovereign law, that state’s collected will, 

O’er thrones and globes, elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 

Sir IF. Jones, Ode in Imitation of A 1 cions. 

2. The wife or the widow of an emperor: in the 
latter case called specifically empress dowager . 

She sweeps it through the court with troops of ladies, 
-Mere like an empress than duko Humphrey’s wife. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VL. t i. 3. 
Not Faisars empress would I deign to prove. 

Pope , Eloisa to Abelard, I. 87. 
Empress cloth, a woolen stuff for women’s wear, having 
\\ ,n ' L, .V repped or corded surface. -Empress gauze, a 
mu- transparent stuff, made of silk, or silk and linen, and 
Mh ailesisn » usually of a llower-pattern, woven in in 


snipresset, v - i. See impress 1. 
empressement (oii-pres'raon), n . [F., 

pvfssrr, roll., be eager, bustling, arden 
impress!.] Eagerness: eordi 
< * * 1 1 1 o ustrativo demeanor. 

^pridet (em-prld'), v. t. [ME. empriden; 
pride.] To excite pride in; make pre 

K bus iournee was done, Pausamy w 

t,, tlieiofr, and went into the kynges pa 
livn t u> Olympias oute of it, and hafe 1 

' MB. Lincoln, A. i. 11 

fo? rin ! f . ( em - print'), m. and v. An ob 
r 0,111 ot imprint. 

emprise (ero-priz') n. [< ME. emprise, ei 

. nnnwl mpr u e (== em P re ? a > empreiza 

Ml 1 * vmpreza, empresa = It. ini) 
{V{ ) rwa > inprisia, impresia), underti 
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expedition, enterprise, < empris, pp. of em pren- 
dre, e.npr entire = Sp. emprendcr = Pg. emprehen - 
der =s It. imprenderc, undertake, < L. in, in, on, 
+ preliendere, prendere , take, seize : s eeprehend, 
apprehend, etc., and cf. enterprise, equiv. to em- 
prise, but with diff. prefix.] An undertaking; 
an enterprise; an adventure; also, adventur- 
ousness. Also em prize. [Now chiefly poetical.] 
Ye beene tall, 

Anil large of limb t’ atchieve an hard emjrrize. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. iii. ft,*;. 

One hundred and sixty-nix lances were broken, when 
the emprise was declared to he fairly achieved. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., I lit. 

The deeds of high emprise I sing. 

Lony fellow. Wayside Inn, Interlude. 

empriset, r. t. [< emprise, «.] To undertake. 

In secret drifts I linger’d day and night, 

All how 1 might depose this cruel king. 

That seem’d to all so much desired a thing, 

As thereto trusting I em prised the same. 

Sarkoille , Duke of Buckingham, st. 58. 

emprisont (cm-priz'n), v. t. An obsolete form 
of imprison. 

emprosthotonos (em-pros-thot'o-nos), u. [< 
(Jr. ijtrrpoafioTovor, drawn forward and stiffened 
(deriv. tprcponOoTovia, tetanic procurvation), < 
IfiKpoirOtv , in front, forward, before (< iv, in, 
+ rrp6a(kv, before), 4- rtirnv, stretch, Tarot;, a 
stretching.] 1 n pathot ., tonic muscular spasm, 
bending the body forward, or in the opposite di- 
rection from opisthotonos. Also called epistho- 
tonos. 

emptet, r. All obsolete form of eniptij. 

emptier (enip'ti-cr), n. ( hit* who or that which 
empties or exhausts. 

For the Ijord lmthe turned away the glory of Jaakdh, 
as the glorie of Israel: lor the emptiers luuic emptied 
them out and marred then vine branches. 

Genera Bible, .Nalmm ii. 2. 

emptiness (emp'ti-nes), n. [< empty + -ness . ] 

1. The state of being empty; the state of eon- 
taining nothing, or nothing but air: as, the 
emptiness of a vessel. 

The moderation of slope must he measured by heltlie 
ami syekenes, by age, by tone by riHjityness or tulnesse 
of the body, iV by naturall eomplcMous. 

Sir T. Klnot, Castle of Health, II. 

His colters Hound 

With hollow poverty and emjitiness. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 3. 

2. Lack of food in the stomach ; a state of 
fasting. 

Monks, anchorites, and the like, after nnnli emptiness, 
become melancholy. Bui ton. Anal, ox Mel., p. Oil. 

3. Void space; a vacuum. 

Nor could another in \our room have been, 

Except an emptiness had come between. Dryden. 

4. Want of solidity or substance. 

Tis this which causes the graces and the loves ... to 
subsist in the emptiness of light and shadow. 

Jiryden, tr. of Dufrcsiioy s Art of Painting, iTef. 

5. Unsatisfactoriness; insufficiency to satisfy 
the mind or heart ; worthlessness. 

O frail estate of human things 
Now to our cost your emptiness w e Know . Dn/ib n. 

Form the judgment about the worth or emptiness of 
tilings here, according its they- are or are not of use in 
relation to what is to come after. Bp. Atterbury. 

6. Want of understanding or knowledge ; vacu- 
ity of mind; inanity. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray. 

Po)te, 1‘vol, to Satires, 1. 315. 

Knowledge is now no more a fountain seal’d: 
Drink deep, until the habits ofthc slave, 

'Hu* sins of emptiness, gossip and spite 

And slan del, die. Tennyson , Princess, ii. 

=Syn. B. v anity, hollowness, nothingness. 

emption (emp'shon), n. [< L. emptio(n-), a 
buying, < emjitus, pp. of entere, buy, orig. take: 
see adempt, exempt, redeem , redemption, etc.] 1. 
Buying; purchase. [Rare.] — 2f. That which 
is bought; provision; supply. 

He that stands charged with my Lordes House for the 
hi mil \ tdr, if he inaye possible, shall be at all Fanvs, 
where tlie groice Km pt ions shall he lumghte for the 
House for the lioull Yeir, us Wine, Wax, Hciffes, M nitons, 
Wlieite and Malt. (1512.) 

Quoted in Bourne's Pop. Antiq. (1777), ]». 3(H). 

emptionalt (emp'Hhon-al), a. [< emption + -«/.] 
That may be purchased. 

empty (ernp'ti), a. and n. [< ME. empty, emty, 
emti , amti , < AS. amt tip, emtig , wmetig, cmetig, 
vacant, empty, free, idle, < *<r,meta, ivmetta. a m- 
la, leisure (cf. the verb wmtian, be at leisure).*! 
J t a. 1. Containing nothing, or nothing but air; 
void of its usual or of appropriate contents; 
vacant; unoccupied: said of any inclosure or 
allotted space : as, an empty house or room ; an 
empty chest or purse; an empty chair or saddle. 


empty 

And t,haugh the brigge liadde ben all elene empty it 
hadde not he no light thinge for to hauc passed. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 288. 
Tears of the widower, when he sees 
A late-lost form that sleep reveals. 

And moves Ins doubtful arms, and feels 
Her place is empty. Tennyson, In Meinoriam, xiii. 
At tho Round Tabic of King Arthur there was left al- 
ways one seat empty for him who should accomplish the 
adventure of the Holy (trail. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d Her , p. 124. 

2. Void; devoid; destitute of some essential 
quality or component. 

Art thou thus hoidcu’d, man, by thy distress, 

Or else a rude despiserof good manners, 

That ill civility thou seem’st so empty f 

Shale., As you Like it, ii. 7. 
They are honest, wise, 

Not empty tit one ornament ot man. 

Bean, and hi., Knight of Malta, i. 3. 

3. Bostituto of force, effect, significance, or 
value; without valuable content ; meaningless: 
as, empty words; empty compliments. 

A word may he of . . . great credit with several authors, 
and he hy them made use of as if it stood for some real 
being; hut yet if he that reads cannot frame any distinct 
idea of that being, it is certain to him a mere empty sound, 
w ithout a meaning, and he learns no more hy all that is 
said of it, or attributed to it, than if it were affirmed only 
ot that hare empty sound. 

Locke, Conduct of l'liderstanding, § 28. 
In nice balance, truth with gold she weighs, 

And solid pudding against empty praise. 

Pope, Duiiciiul, i. 54. 
A concept is to l>e considered as empty and as referring 
to no object, if the s>nthesis which it contains does not 
belong to experience. 

Kant, Critique ot Pure Reason, tr. hy Max Muller. 
Death and misery 

But empty names were grown to he. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, I. 306. 

4. Destitute of knowledge or sense ; ignorant: 
as, an empty coxcomb. 

(Japing wonder of the empty crowd. 

William Morns, Earthly Paradise, III. 100. 

5. Forlorn from destitution or deprivation; 
desolate ; deserted. 

She | Nineveh] is empty, and void, and waste. 

Nahum ii. 10. 

Rose up against him a great fiery wall, 

Built of vain longing and regret and fear, 

Dull empty loneliness, and blank despair. 

William Morns, Earthly Paradise, III. 359. 

0. Wanting substance or solidity ; lacking re- 
ality; unsubstantial; unsatisfactory: as, empty 
air; empty dreams; empty pleasures. 

Frivolities which seemed empty as hubbies. 

Charlotte Bronte , Shirley, i. 

7f. Not burdened; not bearing a burden or a 
rider: as, an empty horse. — 8. Not supplied; 
without provision. 

They . . . heat him, and sent, him away empty. 

Mark xii. 3. 

Tliej all knowing Smith would not returne emptie, if it 
were to he had. 

Quoted in Cajit. John Smith's True Travels, I. 205. 

9. Wanting food ; fasting ; hungry. 

My falcon now is sharp, and passing empty. 

Shak., T. of the S., iv. 1. 

10. Bearing no fruit; without useful product. 

Seven empty ears blasted with the cast wind. 

Hen. \li. 27. 

Israel is an empty vine. Hos \. 1. 

11. Producing no effect or result; ineffectual. 

The sword of Saul returned not empty. 2 Sam. i. 22. 

( )nlv the ease, 

Her own poor work, her emptu labour, left. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
Empty engine, a locomotive running without a ear or 
train attached. fColloq. | -gyn. 1. x , 'd etc. (see meant)', 
unoccupied, hare, unfurnished —4. M eak, silly, senseless. 
— 6. I’nsatlsfying, vain, hollow* 

II. »/.; pi. empties (-tis:). An empty vessel 
or other receptacle, as a box or sack, packing- 
case, etc.; an empty vehicle, as n cab, freight- 
car, etc. : as, returned amp ties. [Folloq.] 

“Well," says Leigh Hunt, “I found him |a cnhmunl 
returning from Hammersmith, and he said as an empty 
he would take me for half tare." 

Frances Grundy, in Personal Traits of British Authors, 

|p. 241. 

empty (cmp'ti), V. ; prot. and pp. emptied, ppr. 
emptying. [Also E. dial, empt ; < ME. emptrn, 
tr. niake empty, intr. he or become vacant, < 
AS. amitian , intr., be vacant, be at leisure, < 
^ aim eta, wmetta, leisure: see empty, a., ou which 
the verb in mod. use directly depends.] I. 
trails. 1 . To deprive of contents ; remove, pour, 
or draw out the contents from; make vacant: 
with of before the thing removed: as, to empty 
a well or a cistern ; to empty a pitcher or a 
purse ; to empty a house of its occupants. 
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emulate 


Bo help me God, therby shal he nat winne, 

But empte his purse, and make his wittes thlnne. 

Chaucer , Frol, to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 188. 

The Plague hath emptied its houses, and the Are con- 
sumed them. Stillingfleet , Sermons, I. vl. 

He, on whom from both her open hands 
Lavish Honour shower'd all her stars, 

And affluent Fortune emptied all her horn. 

Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 

2 . To draw out, pour out, or otherwise remove 
or discharge, as the contents of a vessel : com- 
monly with out : as, to empty out the water from 
a pitcher. 

What be these two olive hranehes which through the 
two golden pipes empty the golden oil out of themselves Y 

Zech. iv. 12. 

3. To discharge ; pour out continuously or in a 
steady course : as, a river empties itself or its 
waters into the ocean. [A strained use, which 
it is preferable to avoid, since a river is not 
emptied by its flow into the ocean.] 

The great navlgablo rivers that empty themselves into 
it [the Ku vl ne seu|. A rbuthnot. 

4. To lay waste ; make destitute or desolate. 
[Archaic.] 

1 . . . will send unto Babylon fanners, that shall fan 
her, and shall empty her land. Jer. 11. 2. 

H. intrans. 1. To become empty. 

The chapel empties ; and thou may'st be gone 
Now, sun. B. Jonson , Underwoods. 

2 . To pour out or discharge its contents, as a 
river into the ocean. [See note under I., 3.] 

empty-handed (emp'ti-hanMed), a. Having 
nothing in the hands; specifically, carrying 
or bringing nothing of value, as money or a 
present. 

She brought nothing here, but she has been a good girl, 
a very good girl, and she shall not leave the house empty- 
handed . Trollope. 

emptying (erap'ti-ing), n. [Verbal n. of empty , 
r.J 1. The act of making empty. 

Boundless intemperance 
In nature Is a tyranny ; it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne, 

And fall of many kings. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 

2 . That which is emptied out ; specifically [pi] , 
in the Unitod States, a preparation of yeast 
from the lees of beer, cider, etc., for leavening. 
[Colloq., and commonly pronounced emptins. ] 

A betch o’ bread thet hain’t riz once ain’t goin’ to riBe agin, 
An’ it's jest money throwed away to put the emptins in. 

Loteell, Biglow Papers, 2d sor., p. 11. 

«mpty-panneledt (emp'ti-pan'eld), a. Having 
nothing in the stomacn ; without food : said of 
a hawk. 

My hawk haB been empty -panneltd these three houres. 

(Quarles, the Virgin Widow (1666), I. 67. 

esnptysis (emp'ti-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. lyurvaig, 
a spitting, < fynrtmv, spit upon, < h, in, 4- ittv- 
eiv, spit, for *anbeiv = E. spew, q. v.] In pathol., 
hemorrhage from the lungs ; spitting of blood ; 
hemoptysis. 

empugnt, v. t. See impugn . 

empurple, impurple (em-,im-p6r'pl),v. t . ; pret. 
and pp. empurpled, impurpled , ppr. empurpling , 
impurpling. [< cm- 1 , im-, 4* purple.'] To tinge 
or color with purple. 

And over it his huge great nose did grow, 

Full dreadfully empurpled all with bioud. 

Spenser , F. Q., IV. vii. 6. 

The bright 

Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, * 
Impurpled with celostial roses, smiled. 

Milton, V. L., iii. 364. 

Tho’ roseate morn 

Pour all her splendours on th’ empurpled scene. 

T. Warton , Pleasures of Melancholy. 

We saw the grass, green from November till April, 
snowed with daisies, and the floors of the dusky little din- 
gles empurpled with violets. The Century, XXX. 219. 

Empusa (em-pu'sft), n. [NL. (Uliger, 1798), < 
Gr. Pymnxra, a nobgoblin.] 1. A genus of gres- 
sorial orthopterous insects, of the family Man- 
tides, having foliaceous appendagos on the head 
and legs, short antennte, and a very slim thorax. 
E. pauper ata is a prettily colored European spe- 
cies of rear-horse or praying-mantis. — 2. A ge- 
nus of lepidopterous insects. Hiibner, 1816. — 

3 . In hot., the principal genus of Entomopli- 
thorew , including, as now understood, the spe- 
cies formerly referred to the genus Entomoph- 
thora. Tiie species are parasitic upon insects. That upon 
the common house-fly is the one moHt frequently observed, 
forming a white halo of spores around dead flies adhering 
to window-panes in autumn. Spores of an Empusa, coming 
in contact with a suitable insect, enter it by means of hy- 
phal germination and grow rapidly till the insect is killed, 
forming sometimes mycelium, but commonly, by budding, 
detached hyplial bodies of spherical or oval form. When 
the conditions are unfavorable to further growth the hyphal 
bodies may be transformed iuto chlamydospores, but un- 
der favorable conditions of moisture the hyphal bodies 


or chlamydospores produce hyph®. At the tip of each Is 
formed a single conldium in a sporangium similar to that 
of Mueor ; or, instead of conidia, thick- walled and spherical 
resting spores may be formed, either asexually or by con- 
jugation. Twenty-six speclos are now known in the United 
States, growing upon insects of all the hexapod orders. 

empuset (em-pus'); n. [< ML. empusa , < Gr. 
eyirovoa, a hobgoblin assuming various shapes : 
sometimes identified with Mecate .] A goblin 
or specter. Jer . Taylor . 

EmpusidsB (em-pu'si-de), n.pl. [NL.,< Empusa, 
1, + -idee. ] A family of Orthop ter a, taking name 
from the genus Empusa . Burmeister, 1838. 
empuzzlet (em-puz'l), v. t. [< cm- 1 4- puzzle.] 
To puzzle. 

It hath empuzzled the enquiries of others ... to make 
out how without fear or doubt he could discourse with 
such a creature. Sir T. Brown*, Vulg. Err., 1. 1. 

empyema (em-pi-e'mfi), n. [= F. empyhme = 
Sp. empiema = Pg. empyema = It. empiema , < 
ML. empyema , < Gr. kyirvyya, a suppuration, < 
iyirvuv, sujppurate, < iyirvog, suppurating, fes- 
tering, < ev, in, 4- 7rvov, pus.] In pathol the 
presence of pus in a pleural cavity ; pyothorax. 
The word was formerly used for other purulent 
accumulations. 

empyemic ( era-pi-em ' ik ) , a. [ < empyema 4* -ic. ] 
1. Pertaining to or of the nature of empyema. 

— 2. Affected with empyema: as, an empyemic 
patient. 

empyesis (em-pi-e'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. iyiri^mg, 
suppuration, < cymmv, suppurate: see empye- 
ma.] In pathol., pustulous eruption: a terra 
used by Hippocrates, and in Good’s system in- 
cluding variola or smallpox, 
empyocele (em'pi-o-sel), n. [= F. cmpyocMe, 

< Gr. kynvog, suppurating (see empyema ), t sifArj, 
tumor.] In pathol., a collection of pus within 
the scrotum. 

empyreal (era-pi-re'al or ern-pir'e-al), a . and n, 
[Formerly also cmpcriall (simulating imperial ) ; 
= F. empyrdal , < ML. *empyrmus (as if < Gr. 
*hnrvpalog, a false form), LL. empyHus or empy- 
reus , fiery, < LGr. eywvptog, for Gr. tyirvpog, in, 
on, or by the fire, fiery, torrid, < tv, in, 4- ? rvp = 
E. Jire : see pyre, fire,] I. a. Formed of pure 
fire or light ; pertaining to the highest and pur- 
est region of heaven ; pure. 

Ho, soar with Plato to th’ empyreal sphere. 

Pope , Essay on Man, ii. 23. 

n. ». The empyrean; the region of celestial 
purity. [Rare.] 

The lord-lleutonant looking down sometimes 
From the empyreal, to assure their souls 
Against chance-vulgarisms. Mrs. Browning. 

empyrean (em-pi-re'an or em-pir'e-an), a. and 
n. [= F. empyrde = hr. empirey, ri.,"= Sp. cm- 
pireo = Pg. empyreo = It. empireo , adj., < ML. 
*empyraius, neut. as a noun, *empyrwum : see 
empyreal.] I. a . Empyreal; celestially refined. 
In tli’ empyrean heaven, the bless’d abode, 

The Thrones and the Dominions prostrate lie, 

Not daring to behold their angry Hod. 

Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, 1. 1114. 
Yet upward she [tho goddess] incessant flies ; 
Resolv’d to reach the high empyrean Sphere. 

Prior, Carmen Seculare (1700), st. 23. 
Lispings empyrean will I sometimes teach 
Thine honeyed tongue. Keats, Endymion, ii. 

n. u. The region of pure light and fire ; the 
highest heaven, whore the pure element of fire 
was supposed by the ancients to exist: the 
same as the ether, the ninth heaven according 
to ancient astronomy. 

Tho deep-domod empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel onset. 

Tennyson, Exjieriments In Quantity. 

empyreumt ( em-pi-re 'um), n. [ML. *empyrceum : 
see empyreal] Same as empyrean . 

Passed through all 

The winding orbs like an Intelligence, 

Up to the empyreum. B. Jonson, Fortunate Isles. 

empyreuma (em-pi-rtf'ma), n. [NL., < Gr. ky- 
irbptvya, a live coal covered with ashes to pre- 
serve the fire, < tyirvpebnv, set on fire, kindle, 

< Pfmvpac, on fire: see empyreal,] In chem,, the 
pungent disagreeable taste and odor of most 
animal or vegetable substances when burned 
in close vessels, or when subjected to destruc- 
tive distillation. 

empyreumatic, empyreumatical (em^pi-rs- 
raat'ik, -i-kal), a. [Cempyreuma(t-) 4- -ic, -ieal] 
Pertaining to or having the taste or smell of 
slightly burned animal or vegetable substances. 

— EmpypeumatlC oil, an oil obtained from organic sub- 
stances when decomposed by a strong heat 

empyreumatlze (em-pi-rfi'ma-tiz), v. t . ; pret. 
and pp. empyreumatized , ppr. empyreumatizing. 
[< empyreuma{ t-) 4* -t ze.] To render empyreu- 
matic ; decompose by heat. [Rare.] 


empyrical (em-pir'i-kftl), a . r< Gr. iyirvpoc, in 
fire, on fire : see empyreal,] Of or pertaining 
to combustion or combustibility. [Rare.] 

Of these and some other empyrical marks I shall say no 
more, as they do not tell us the defects of the soils. 

Kirwan , Manures, p. 81 . 

empyrosist (em-pi-ro'sis), n. t [NL., < Gr. iy- 
nbfjuaig, a kindling, heating, < eyirvpdeiv , equiv. 
to tyTTvpevetv, kindle : see empyreuma.] A gen- 
eral fire ; a conflagration. 

The former opinion, that held these cataclisms and em- 
pyroaes universal, was such as held that it put a total con- 
summation unto things in this lower world, especially 
that of conflagration. Sir M, Bale , Orig. of Mankind. 

empyryt, n, [ME. empiry.i OF. empyree, F. em- 
pyrde : see empyrean .] The empyrean. 

This heven is cald empiry : that is at say, heven that is 
. fyry. Uampole, Prick of Conscience, 1. 7761. 

emraudf, ». An obsolete form of emerald . 
emrod l t, n. An obsolete form of emerald. 
emrod 2 t, n. An obsolete form of hemorrhoid. 
emu 1 (o'mu), n. [Also emew, emeu ; = Pg. ema , 
prob. from a native name.1 1. A large Aus- 
tralian three-toed ratite bird of the genus Dro- 
n teens (which see), of which there are several 
species, as I>. novw-hollandice , D. ater, and 1 ). ir - 
roratus . These birds resemble cassowaries, but belong to 
a different genus and subfamily, and are easily distinguish- 
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cd by having no casque or helmet on the head, u liich, with 
the neck, is more completely feathered. The plumage is 
sooty-brown or blackish, and very copious, like long < urlv 
hair, there .being two plumes to the quillB, so that emh 
feather seems double. The wings arc rudimentary, useless 
for flight, and concealed in the plumage. The emus are 
intermediate in size between the cassowaries and tho os 
tr iclies. Tho species first named above is the one most 
commonly seen in confinement. 

2. (ff) [cap.] [NL., orig. in the form Emeu.] A 
genus of cassowaries. Barrbre, 1745. (b) The 
specific name of the galeated cassowary of 
Ceram, in the form emeu. Latham, 1 790. (c) The 
specific name of the east Australian Droma us 
novee-h oil an due, in the form emu. Stephens. 

emu 2 (e'mu), n . An Australian wood used for 
turners’ work. Laslett. 

emul&ble (em'u-la-bl), a. [< emul(ate) + -able.} 
That maybe emulated; capable of attainment 
by emulous effort; worthy of emulation. 
[Rare.] 

This I say to all. for none are so complete but they may 
espy some imitablu and emulable good, even in meaner 
Christians. A bp. Leighton , On 1 Pet. iii. 13. 

emulate (em'u-lat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. emulat- 
ed, pr>r. emulating. [< L. amulatus, pp. of arm u- 
lari E. emule , v.), try to equal or excel, be emu- 
lous, < amulus (> F. 6mule, n.), trying to equal 
or excel: see emulous.] 1. To strive to equal 
or excel in qualities or actions ; vie or compete 
with the character, condition, or performance 
of; rival imitatively or competitively: as, to 
emulate good or bad examples ; to emiuate one’s 
friend or an ancient author. 

I would have 

Him emulate you : 'tis no shame to follow 
The better precedent. B. Jonson, Catiline. 

The birds sing louder, sweeter, 

And every note they emulate one another. 

Fletcher , Pilgrim, v 4. 

He [Dryden] is always imitating— -no, that is not l In* 
word, always emulating— somebody in his more strn il\ 
poetical attempts, for in that direction he always nceilcd 
some external impulse to set his mind in motion. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 1st ser., P 41 

2f. To be a match or counterpart for ; imitai e i 
resemble. 


Thine eye would emulate the diamond. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iii 3 
It is likewise attended with a delirium, fury, and an in- 
voluntary laughter, the convulsion emulating this motion 

Arbuihu't 


The blossom opening to the day, 

The dews of heav’n refin’d, 

Could naught of purity display, ... 

To emulate his mind. Goldsmith , Vicar. vlli 
3f. To envy. 


The council then present, emulating my success®, would 
not tliinke it fit to spare me fortie men to be hazzarded 
m those vnknowne regions. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, 1. 135. 


emulatet (em'u-lat), a. [< L. cemulatm , pp. : 
see the verb.] ’ Emulative ; eager to equal or 
excel. 

Our last king . . . 

Was, as you know, by Fortin bras of Norway, 
Thereto prick'd on by a most emulate pride, 

Par'd to the combat. Shak. , Hamlet, i. 1. 

emulation (em-u-la'skon), n. [= F. emulation 
— i J r. emulacio == Sp. cinuladon = Pg. cmulag&o 
Z it. emulazione , < L. cemulatio(n-), < cemuXari , 
emulate : see emulate.'] 1. Love of superiority ; 
ilesire or ambition to equal or excel others ; the 
instinct that incites to effort for the attainment 
of equal or superior excellence or estimation in 
any respect. 

Among the lower animals we see ninny symptoms of 
emulation, but in them its effects are perfectly insignifl- 
i iint when compared with those which it produces in hu- 
conduct. ... In our own race emulation operates 
in an infinite variety of directions, and is one of the prin- 
cipal sources of human improvement. 

D. Stewart , Moral Powers, I. ii. § 5. 

Let the* man who thinks he is actuated by generous 
mutilation only, nml wishes to know whether there be 
anything of envy in the case, examine bis own heart. 

Beattie , Moral Science, I. ii. § 5. 


2. Effort to equal or excel in qualities or ac- 
tions; imitative rivalry, as of that which one 
admires in another or others: as, the emulation 
of great actions, or of the rich by the poor. 

Then younger brothers may eate grasse, yf they cannot 
achiriie to excell ; which will bring a blessed emulacmn to 
England. Hooke of Precedence { 1C. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 1 1. 

The apostle exhorts the ('orintliiaus to an holy and gen- 
eral emulation of the charity of the Macedonians, in con- 
ti Uniting freely to the relief of the poor saints at Jerusa- 
lem. South , Sermons. 

Hut now, since the rewards of honour are taken away, 
that virtuous emulation is turned into direct malice. 

Dnjdvn, Essay oil Dram. Poesy. 


3f. Antagonistic rivalry ; malicious or injurious 
contention; strife for superiority. [Unusual.] 

Wliat madness rules in brain-sick men, 

When, for so slight and frivolous a cause, 

Such factious emulations shall arise. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 1 . 

My heart laments that virtue cannot live 

Out of the teeth of emulation. Shak., J. C., ii. ,1. 


=Syn. 1 and 2. Emulation, Competition, Rivalry. The 
natural love of superiority is known as emulation; in com- 
mon use the word signifies the desire and the resulting 
endeavor to equal or surpass another or others in some 
quality, attainment, or achievement. It iH intrinsically 
neutral both as to time and motive, but it is most fre- 
quently applied to tlie relations of con temporaries or 
associates, and to feelings ami efforts of an honorable na- 
ture. Competition is the act of striving against others; 
the word is used only where the object to be attained is 
pretty clearly in mind, and that object is not mere snpe- 
i iority, but some definite thing : as, competition for a prize ; 
competition in business. Rivalry, unless qualified by some 
favorable adjective, is generally a contest in which the 
competitors push their several interests in an ungenerous 
spirit, malignant feelings being easily a result. Rivalry 
may be general in its character; as, the rivalry between 
two states or cities ; in such cases it may be friendly and 
honorable. 

A noble emulation heats your breast. Dryden . 

Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a slave, 

Is emulation in the learn ’d or brave. 

Pnjie, Essay on Man, ii. 191. 
Competition for the crown, there is none nor can be. 

Racon. 

Winn tlie worship of rauk and the worship of wealth 
arc in competition it may at least be said that the exis* 
nee of the two idols diminishes by dividing the force of 
each superstition. Leaky, Eng. in 18th Cent., ii. 

Far-sighted summoner of War and Waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace. 

Tennyson, Idylls of the King, Ded. 

emulative (em ' u-la-tiv) , a. [< cm ula te 4- -i ve. ] 
inclined to emulation; rivaling; disposed to 
( ‘ () i*i])ote imitatively. 

Vet since her swift departure thence she press’d, 

He saw th* election on himself would rest : 

ft ^» wlt, h emulative zeal, demand 
1 ( > fill the number of th’ elected band. 

lloole, tr. of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, v. 
... Emulative power 

* ,ow ed in thy line through undegenerate veins. 

Wordsworth, Eccles. Sonnets, i. 27. 

emulatively (em'u-lft-tiv-li), adv. In an emu- 
‘•'"vo manner. * ‘ 

e «or (em'u-la-tor), n. [F. emu late it r = 
cMulador = It. emulator e, < L. t emulator , 
ytmlari, emulate; see emulate.] One who 
i mates; an imitative rival or competitor, 
l, rivalled Homer, so Milton was the emulator of 

! leSe * Warburton, Divine Legation, ii. § 4. 

gi h 1 IZZ ® ,| nbition, an envious emulator of every man’s 
In, irih.LS’,* ® e , cret and vUluinous contriver against me 
“■iturai brother. Shak., As you Like it, i. l. 
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emulatory (em'u-la-to-ri), a . [< emulate 4- -ory.] 
Arising out of emulation; or or belonging to 
emulation ; denoting emulation. 

Whether some secret and emulatory brawles passed be- 
tween /ipporah and Miriam. By. Hall, Aaron and Miriam. 
At ale-drinking emulatory poems are sung 
between chivalrous people. 

(r Curry, Anc. Irish, II. xxi. 

emulatress (om'u-la-tres), w. [= F. emula trice 
= It. emu In trice, <( L. cemulatrix , fern, of emula- 
tor : geo emulator.] A woman who emulates. 
[Rare.] 

Truth, whose mother is History, the emulatress of time, 
the treasury of actions, tlie witness of things past, ami 
advertiser of things to come. 

Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, II. 1. 

©millet (cm'fil), r. /. [Early mod. E. also a; mule ; 
= OF. emuler = Bp. Pg. cmular = It. cmulare, < 
L. amulari, emulate : see emulate.] To emulate. 

Vet, fcmutiny my pipe, he tooke in bond 
My pipe, before tiiat ct muled of many. 

Sjwnser, Colin Clout, 1. 72. 
This is the ground whereon the young Nassau, 

Em uli no that day liiB ancestor’s renown, 

Received his hurt. 

Southey, Pilgrimage to Waterloo, lii. 

emulget (o-mulj'), V. t. [< L. cmulgere (> it. 
emulgerr) 9 milk out, drain out, < c, out., 4- mul - 
gore = E. milk.] r Fo drain out. Bailey. 

emulgence (e-mul'jciiN), n. [< vmulgent: see 
-cnee. J The act of draining out. [Rare.] 

Weak men would be rendered nervous by tlie Hattory of 
a woman’s worship ; or they would lie for returning it, at 
least partially, as though it <ould be bandied to and fro 
without emulgence of the poetry 

ii. Meredith, The Egoist, xiv. 

emulgent (o-mul'jent), a. and n. [= F. em ul- 
yent = Sp. Pg. It. 'em ul genie, < L. cniulgcn{t-)s, 
ppr. of cmulgere, milk out, drain out: see 
cmulge.] I. a. In anat., draining out: applied 
to the renal arteries and veins, as draining the 
urine from the blood. 

II. m. 1. In anat., an emulgent vessel. — 2. 
In pharmacology , a remedy which excites the 
flow of bile. 

emulous (em'u-lus), a. [< L. a-mulus , striving 
to equal or excel, rivaling: ill a bad sense, en- 
vious, jealous; akin to mutari, imitate: see 
imitate.] 1. Desirous of equaling or excelling, 
as what one admires; inclined to imitative ri- 
valry: with of before an object: as, emulous of 
another’s example or virtues. 

by strength 

They measure all, of other excellence 

Not emulous. Milton, 1*. L., vi. 822. 

The leaders, picked men of a courage and vigor tried 
and augmented in fifty battles, are emulous to distinguish 
themselves above each other by new merits, as clemency, 
hospitality, splendor of living. Emerson, War. 

2. Rivaling; competitive. 

both striuing in emulous contention whether shall adde 
move pleasure or move profit to the <’itie. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 237. 

3f. Envious ; jealous ; contentiously eager. 

He is not emulous, as Achilles is. Shak., T. und i\, ii. 3. 
What the Gaul or Moor could not effect, 

Nor emulous Carthage, with her length of spite. 

Shall be the work of one. /». Jonsou, Catiline. 

emulously (em'u-lus-li), adv. "With emulation, 
or desire of equaling or excelling. 

So tempt they him, and emulously vie 
To bribe a voice that empires would not buy. 

Lamshnvne, To the Earl of Peterborough. 

emulousness (em'u-lus-nes), w. The quality of 
being emulous. 

emulsic (p-mul'sik), a. [< cmuls(in) 4- -#>.] In 
ehem., pertaining to or procured from emulsin. 

- Em ulsic acid, an acid procured from the albumen of 
almonds 

emulsification (c-muFsi-fi-ka'shon), n. Tlie 
act of emulsifying, or the state of being emul- 
sified. 

emulsify (e-mul'si-fl), v. f.; pret. audpp. emul- 
sified, ppr .'emulsifying. [< L. emulsus, pp. (see 
emulsion), 4* - fica're , make.] To make or form 
into an emulsion ; emulsionize. 

Pancreatic juice emulsifies fat. 

bar win, Vegetable Mould, p. 37. 

emulsin (e-mul'sin), w. [< L. emulsus, pp. of 
cmulgere, milk out, drain out (see emulsion), 4* 
-tV 2 .] In ehem., ail albuminous or caseous sub- 
stance found in the white part of both sweet 
and bitter almonds, and malting up about one 
quarter of their entire weight. When pure it is mi 
odorless and tasteless white powder, which is soluble in 
water und arts as a ferment, converting the mnygdalin 
of almonds into oil of bitter almonds, hydrocyanic acid, 
and a sugar. 

emulsion (e-mul'shon), n . [< OF. emulsion, I . 

emulsion = Sp. emulsion = Pg. emuls&o = It. 


Emydida 

emulsioney < L. as if *ew*ttfctio(n-), < emulsus, pp. 
of cmulgere , milk out, drain out : see cmulge.] 
If. A draining out. 

Wore it not for the emulsion to flesh and blood In being 
of a public factious spirit, 1 might pity your infirmity. 

Howard, Man of Newmarket. 

2. A mixture of liquids insoluble in one an- 
other, where one is suspended in the other in 
the form of minute globules, as the fat (butter) 
in milk: as, an emulsion of cod-liver oil. — 3. 
A mixture in which solid particles are suspended 
in a liquid in which they are insoluble : as, a 
camphor emulsion . — 4. Inp/<ofof/.,anaino given 
to various emulsified mixtures used in making 
dry plates, etc. See photography. 
emulsionize (e-mul'shon-Iz), V. t . ; pret. and 
pp. emulsionised, ppr. emulsion icing. [< emul- 
sion 4- -ixe . ] To make an emulsion of; emul- 
sify: as, pancreatic juice emulsiomzes fat. 

This treatment, continued for seven or eight minutes, 
suttlces to set free the fat of the lmlk from its emvUiou- 
ized state. Med. Mews, L. 5h7. 

emulsive (e-mul'siv), a. [= F. emulsify Sp. 
Pg. It. emulsive , < L. emuls-ns, pp. (see emul- 
sion), 4- E. -ire . ] 1. Softening. — 2. Yielding 

oil by expression: as, emulsive seeds. — 3. Pro- 
ducing or yielding a milk-like substance: as, 
emulsive acids.— Emulsive oU, rancid olive-oil : in this 
fctate adapted for producing an emulsion, ami used in dye- 
ing us a fixing agent for aluminium or iron mordants. 

emunctory (e-muugk'to-ri), a. and n. [= F. 
rmonetoive =‘ Bp. Pg. emunetorio = It. etnun- 
tono, < L. * emnnetorius , adj., found only as a 
noun, nout., < LL. emunctorium , a pair of snuff- 
ers, < L. emnnetus, pp. of emungere, wipe or 
blow the nose, < e , out, 4- mungere (scarcely 
used), blow' the nose, = Gr. ano-ji'ramiv, mid. 
<nro-fv(rm citfai, blow the nose; akin to mucus , 
q. v.] I. a. Excretory; ilepuratory; serving 
to excrete, carry oft, and discharge from tho 
body waste products or effete matters. 

Ii. n.; pi. emunctoncs (-riz). A part or an 
organ of the body which has an excretory or 
depuratory function ; an organ or a part which 
eliminates effete or excrementitious matters or 
products of decomposition, as carbonic dioxid, 
urea, cholesterin, etc. 

emuscationt (e-mus-ka'shon), n. [< L. emus- 
cave, clear from moss, < e, out, 4- museus, moss.] 
A freeing from moss. [Rare.] 

The most infallible art of emuseafion ih taking away the 
cause (which is superfluous moisture in din c\ and spew- 
ing grounds), by dressing with lime. Evelyn, Sybil, \xix. 

emu-wren (e'mu-ren), n. A small Australian 
bird of the genus Stipiturus. Tin* webs of the tHil- 
fcat Leisure decomposed, somewhat like the plumage of 
the oinu. There arc several species ; S. malachurus isai) 
example. See cut under Stipiturus. 

emya, emyde (em'id, em'id or -id), w. [= F. 
entyde.] A member of the family Emydidw; a 
fresh-water tortoise or terrapin. 

Emyda (em'i-dji), n. [NL., < Gr. e/nr or eyt'C 
(tins)-, ipvft-), the fresh-water tortoise, Emys 
lit tana : see Emys.] A genus of soft-shelled 
tortoises, of the family Trionyehida\ having tho 
shell very fiat and subcircular in outline, and 
tiie toes webbed and with only three claws. 
They arc aquatic, ami are often found burled in tin* mud. 
A . mutiea, of North America, is a comparatively small spe- 
cies, w itli a smooth shell. The genus is closely related to 
Asyidoneetes (or Trionyx). 

Emydae (em'i-de), n. pi. Same as Emydtda’. 
emyde, n. See emyd. 

Emydea (e-mid'e-a), n. pi. [NL.,< Emys ( Emyd-) 

4- -ea.] The name given by Iluxley to a group 
of the Chelonia , having usually horny eutting 
jaws, uncovered by lips, the tympanum expos- 
ed, the limbs slenderer than in Testudiuea, with 

5- elawed digits united by a web only, and tho 
horny plates of the carapace and plastron well 
developed. The Emudeu ns thus defined compose tho 
river- and marsh-tortoises, and arc divisible into t\vo 
groups, the terrapins und the chelodines. Sec terrapin, 
Chelodincs. 

emydian (e-mid'i-au), a. [< Emys (Emyd-) 4- 
-ian.] Of or pertaining to the group of tor- 
toises typified by the genus Emys. 
emydid (om'i-did), n. A tortoise of the family 
Entydidiv. 

Emydidae (o-mid'i-dd), n. pi. [NL., also writ- 
ten contr. Emyda’; < Emys {Emyd-) 4- -ida\] A 
family of chelonians, the so-ealled fresh-wa- 
ter turtles, fresh-water tortoises, or terrapins. 

It includes a large series of diverse forms, some of winch 
are as terrestrial ns the true hind-tortoises (Testudinidw), 
and have a highly convex carapace, though most are 
aquatic, with flattened shell. There arc about 00 species, 



with claws. They inhabit northern temperate and tropi- 
cal regions, within which they are widely distributed. 



Emydidte 

A few occur In salt or brackish water. The leading gen* 
era are Emys, Cistudo (the box-tortoises), Chelopus( the 
speckled turtles), etc. The salt-water terraplu of the At- 
lantic States, Malaeodemmyi t palustris, well known to epi- 
cures, belongs to this family. By some the name is sup- 
planted by < Hemmyidoe , the genus Emys being referred to 
the family Cistudinidw, and by others the family is con- 
sidered to be inseparable from the Textudinida \ Also 
Emydie. .See cuts under carapace, Cistudo, and terrapin. 

e my din (era'i-din), n. [< Gr. kpvg (k/ivti-), the 
fresh-water tortoise, + -in 2 .] In chcm ., a white 
nitrogenous substance contained in the yolk of 
turtles’ eggs. It is closely related to, if not 
identical with, vitellin. 

Emydina 1 (em-i-di'na), n. [NL., < Gr. euig or 
tpv g (egvti-, tfivtL), the fresh-water tortoise, + 
-i/m 1 .] A genus of fresh- water tortoises, typi- 
cal of the Emydinidw. 

Emydina 2 (em-i-di'nji), n. pi. [NL., < Emys 
( Em yd-) + -i/m 2 .] A subfamily of Emydidw o r 
Clemmyidw, typified by the genus Emys, and in- 
cluding most species of the family, it was limited 
by Gray to those tortoises which have the head covered with 
a thin hard skin, the zygomatic arch distinct, the fore limbs 
covered in front by thin scales and cross-bands, and the 
spreading toes strong and webbed. 

Emydinidfld (em-i-din'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Emy- 
dina 1 + -idw.] A family of soft-shelled tortoises, 
typified by the genus timydina, including a few 
Asiatic species referred usually to the Triony - 
chidw, having the edge of the disk strengthened 
by a series of Internal bones, the skull oblong, 
convex, and swollen, and the palate with a cen- 
tral groove. Also Emydinadw . 
emydoid (em'i-doid), a. and n. I. a. Resem- 
bling or related to a tortoise of tho genus Emys; 
belonging to the family Emydidw. 

II. A tortoise of the family Emydidw. 
Emydoid® (em-i-doi'de), n. pi. [NL., < Emys 
(Emyd-) + -oidw.] A family of tortoises, typi- 
fied by the genus Emys. including the Clemmy- 
idw and Cistudinidw , and divided into 5 subfam- 
ilies. L. Agassis. See cut under Cistudo. 
Emydosauria (em*i-do-sa'ri-ii)> n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. k/wg or t/ivg (bfivrf-, eyvd-)', the fresh-water 
tortoise, + aaipog, a lizard.] One of several 
names of tho order Crocodilia : so called from 
the fact that the dermal armor of the croco- 
dilos and alligators suggests the sholl of a tor- 
toise. l)e Blainvillc. 

Emys (era'is), n. [NL., < Gr. egvg or fpbg t the 
fresh-water tortoise.] A genus of tortoises, 
giving name to the Emydidw. The name has been 
variously employed : (a) For fresh-water tortoises in gen- 
eral of the family Clemmgidct, such as E. lutaria of Eu- 
rope, now generally called Clemmys caspica, and numerous 
American species. ( b ) Restricted to certain box -tortoises 
belonging to the family now called Cixtudinhlce, such as 
the box-tortoise of Europe, Emyx europcea , which is the 
emyB of Aristotle and the ancients, and the Emys blan- 
dinai of North America. 

en (on), n. [< ME. *<?a, < AS. *cn , < L. en , < e , 
the usual assistant vowel, + n.] 1. The name 

of the letter N, n. It is rarely written, the sym- 
bol N, n, being used instead. — 2. In printing, a 
space half as wide as an em, sometimes used 
as a standard in reckoning the amount of a 
compositor’s work. See em 1 , 2. 
en- 1 . [ME. en-, < OF. en-, rarely F. en- = Sp. 
Pg- en- as It. en-, in -, < L. in - (see in-%), an ad- 
verbial or prepositional prefix, conveying tho 
idea, according as tho verb is one of rest or of 
motion, of existence ‘in’ a place or thing, or of 
motion, direction, or inclination ‘into’ or ‘to’ a 
place or thing, < in, prep., in, into, = E. in: 
see in 1 . In later L. in - usually became im-, 
and so in Rom. en- usually becomes em-, before 
labials: see em- 1 , im- 2 .] A common adverbial 
or prepositional prefix, representing Latin in-, 
meaning primarily ‘ in ’ or 4 into.’ Appearing first 
in Middle English wordsderived through Old French from 
Latin, end (before labfkU cm-) has come to be freely used as 
a prefix of words of native as well as of ltomance or Latin 
origin, being equivalent to in-1 of pure English origin and 
to in - of direct Latin origin, and lienee often restored to 
tho pure Latin form. Hence forms in en- 1 (cm-i) and in - 
(ini si) are frequently found (even in Middle English) co- 
existing, as enclose, inclose , enquire , inquire , enwrap , in- 
wrap, enfold, infold, with, however, a tendency in one or 
other of the forms to disappear, or to become partly differ- 
entiated in use. Before labials en- becomes em-, as in em- 
hellish, embrace, but may remain unchanged before in, as 
in entnew or emmew. As a verbal prefix, en-, when joined 
to a noun, or a verb from a noun, may retain its original 
meaning of ‘in' (‘put in'), as in encase (put in a cage), en- 
fold, enfetter, encapxule, etc. ; or when prefixed to an ad- 
jective or a noun, it may denote a change from one state 
into another (‘make ...’), as in enable (make able), en- 
rich, mxlane, enfranchise, enlarye, and hence lias often the 
effect simply of a verb-forming prefix. In some cases, 
prefixed to a verb, it has no additional force, as in enkindle , 
encapt irate. 

en- 2 . [F., etc., en-, < L. en-, < Gr. h- (before gut- 
turals by-), a prefix conveying with verbs the 
idea of 4 in ’ or ‘ nt ’ a place, etc., with adjectives 
the possessi on of a quality, ‘having,’ ‘with/ ‘in’ 
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(as L. in -, > en- 1 , above), < b, prep., as L. in 
ss E. in: see in 1 -.] An adverbial or preposi- 
tional prefix of Greek origin, meaning primari- 
ly ‘in’: chiefly in scientific or technical words 
of modern formation, as in encephalon, cnan - 
thema , etc. 

-en 1 . [(1) ME. -en (sometimes spelled -in, - yn ), 
later often -e, the two forms long coexisting; 
earliest ME. always -en (weak verbs - en or -ien), 

< AS. -an (weak verbs -an or -ian, -igcan), 
ONorth. -a, - ia = OS. - an (-on) = OFries. -a = 
II. -en = OHG. -an (-en, -on), MHG. G. -en = 
Icol. -a (- ja ) = Sw. -a (-ja) = Dan. - e = Goth, -an 
(- fan ), the reg. Tout. inf. suffix, quite different 
from the L. inf. suffix, -re (- d-re , -e-re, -fare, 
-i-re), but cognate with Gr. -evat, later reg. -eiv, 
and orig. dat. of *-ana, an orig. noun suffix. 
(2) ME. -en, often only - e , < AS. -en a= OS. -an 
= OFries. Fries. Ml). D. MLG. LG. -en = OHG. 
-an, MIIG. G. -en = Ioel. -inn = Sw. Dan. -en 
= Goth, -an-s, tho reg. pp. suffix of strong 
verbs, = L. -n-us = Gr. -v-og = Skt. -n-as. an 
adj. suffix. (3) < ME. -cn-cn, -n-en (the unal 
syllable being a different suffix, -en 1 (1) ), < AS. 
- n-an , -n-ian (as in J'wstnian, > E. fasten, make 
fast) ss Goth, -n-an, prop, intr., as in Goth. 
fullnan , become full, in verbs formed on the 
pp. of strong verbs, - an-s = AS. and E. -en, 
etc. See (2), above. (4) ME. -en, often -c, in 
later ME. a general pi. suffix, in earlier ME. 
confined to ind. and snbj. pret. pi. and subj. 
pres., the ind. pres, (and impv. pi.) having -eth, 

< AS. -ath, - iath . The AS. verb-forms with pi. 
term, -n were (in all 3 persons) subj. pres, -en 
(-ien), ind. pret. -on (-an), subj. -en. Like forms 
are found iu the other Teut. tongues, being worn- 
down and assimilated forms of elements orig. of 
different origin .] A termination of various ori- 

in, used in the formation of verbs, (a) The in- 
nitive suffix, now obsolete, as in Middle English singe a, 
escajien, jmllen, etc., modern English sing, escajie, pull, 
etc. In late Middle English the -n fell away (singe, es- 
cape, pulle, etc.), but the -e continued to be pronounced, 
at least optionally, until near the end of the Middle Eng- 
lish period ; in modern English the ~e, though always si- 
lent, is retained in spelling after a single consonant follow- 
ing a long vowel (as in escajie) and in some other positions. 
(b) The suffix of the past participle of strong verbs (Middle 
English and Anglo-Saxon -m), as in risen, ‘written, etc. , past 
participles of rise, unite, etc. In Middle English tlie -n often 
fell away (risen or rise, wriien or write, etc.) ; lienee in mod- 
ern English many coexisting forms in -en and -c silent or 
absent, as broken and broke , written and writ, beaten and 
beat, sunken and sunk, etc. In most of these pairs there is 
a slight differentiation of use (as sunken, drunken , adj.. 
sunk , drunk , pp.), or one form is obsolete (writ, pp., etc.) 
or regarded as “incorrect ” (broke, spoke, etc.), or is merely 
vulgar (riz lor risen, etc.). In some cases the past par- 
ticiple in -en is modern, the verb being originally weak 
(with past participle in - ed 2), as in worn, pp. of wear. 
In most of such instances the older form in -edM is still in 
prevalent use, as in sewed or seum, sawed or sawn, proved 
or proven, etc., the -ed% being in some instances absorbed, 
as iu hid or hidden , chid or chidden, (c) A suffix form- 
ing verbs from adjectives, as weaken, fatten, etc. Origi- 
nally such verbs wero only intransitive (‘ become weak, 
fat,’ etc.), but now they are also transitive (‘ make weak, 
fat,* etc.), (d) In Middle English, a plural suffix of verbs : 
as, they aren, weren, sayen , singen, sungen, etc. It is now r 
reduced to silent -e or entirely lost. 

-en 2 . [< ME. - cn , < AS. -en = D. - en = OHG. 
MHG. G. -en, etc., = Goth, -ins, -ein-s = L. 
-i-nns = Gr. -t-vo-g = Skt. -i-na-8, an adj. suffix, 
radically identical with -en 1 (2), pp. suffix.] A 
suffix forming adjectives from nouns of mate- 
rial, as ashen 1 , ashetfi, earthen , oaken, wooden , 
golden, sometimes simply -n, as cedarn, eldern, 
silvern, etc. Many such words arc obsolete, dialectic, 
or archaic, as elmen, treen, clayen, hail en, etc. ; muny are 
also, some chiefly or exclusive\y, nouns, as aspen , linden, 
linen, woolen. 

-en 3 . [< ME. -en, < AS. -cn (gen. dat. -enne), ear- 
lier -in, -inne = OHG. -in (- inna ), MHG. -in, - inne , 
G, -in = L. -ina (as in regina, queen) = Gr. -twa, 
-a-tva = Skt. -ant, fem. suffix.] A feminine suf- 
fix, of which only a few relics exist in native 
English words, as, for example, vixen , from 
Anglo-Saxon fyxen (= German fuchsin), a fe- 
male fox : in some instances regarded as having 
a diminutive force, as in maiden, from Anglo- 
Saxon mwgdcn , etc. See vixen, maiden, and 
compare elfin. 

-en 4 . [< ME. -en, often - e , and, with double pi., 
-cn-e, < AS. -an, the nom. acc. pi. (and gen. dat. 
etc. sing.) term, of weak nouns (nom. sing, 
raasc. -a, fem. and neut. -e), = OS. -un = OHG. 
-an, MHG. G. -en — Goth, -an-s = L. -in-es (e. g., 
homines, pi. of homo) ==. Gr. -ev-eg = Skt. -an-as; 
being, in AS., etc., the stem suffix -an, used as 
a si^ti of the pi., the real pi. suffix (-as, - es , -s) 
having fallen away.] The plural suffix of a few 
nouns, as oxen , brethren, children, and (archaic 
and poetical) eyne oreen (= eyen), kine (= kyen), 
shoon , dial, hosen, housen, peasen, etc. in' these 


enfterfox* 

the termination Is of Middle English origin, except In 
oxen (from Anglo-Saxon oxan), eyne t em (from Anglo- 
Saxon edgan), hosen (from Anglo-Saxon hosan), peasen 
(from Anglo-Saxon pitan). 

-en 5 . A suffix of various other origins besides 
those mentioned above: often ultimately iden- 
tical with -an (Latin -anus), as in citizen, den- 
izen, dozen , etc., but having also, as in often, 
midden, etc., other sources ascertainable upon 
reference to the word concerned. 

enable (e-na'bl), v. ; pret. and pp. enabled , ppr. 
enabling. [Formerlv also inablc ; < ME. enablen ; 
< en- 1 4* able 1 .'] I. trans. 1. To make able; 
furnish with adequate power, ability, means, or 
authority ; render competent. 

Temperance gives nature her full play, and enables her 
to exert herself in all her force and vigour. 

Spectator, No. 106. 

No science of heat was possible until the invention of 
tho thermometer enabled men to measure the degree of 
temperature. J. Fiske , Cosmic Philos., I. 84. 

2f. To put in an efficient state or condition ; 
endow ; equip ; fit out. 

Joy openeth and enableth the heart. 

Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia, i. 

You are beholden to them, sir, that have taken this 
pains for you, and my friend, Master True wit, who en- 
abled them for the business. Ji. .Jonson, Epleccne, v. 1. 

- Byn . 1. To empower, qualify, capacitate. 

H intrans. To give ability or competency. 

For matter of policy and government, that learning 
should rather hurt than enable thereunto is a thing very 
improbable. llacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 16. 

enablementt (e-na'bl-ment), n. [< enable + 
-ment.] The act of enabling. 

Learning . . . hath no loss power and efficacy in enable- 
ment towards martial and military virtue and prowess. 

Bacon , Advancement of Learning, i. 82. 

enacb (en'&ch), n. [Gael, eincach , bounty.] In 
old Scots law, amends or satisfaction for a crime, 
fault, or trespass. 

enact (e-nakt'), r. t. [< ME. enacten; < cn- 1 + 
act.] 1. To decree; establish by the will of 
the supreme power; pass into a statute or es- 
tablished law; specifically, to perform the last 
act of a legislature to, as a bill, giving it va- 
lidity as a law ; give sanction to, as a bill. 

Through all the periods and changes of the Church it 
hath boeno prov'd that God hath still reserv'd to himselfe 
the right of enacting Church-Government. 

Milton , Church-Government, I. 2. 

It was enacted that, for every ton of Malmsey or Tyne 
wine brought into England, ten good bowstaves should also 
be imported. Encyc. Brit., II. 872. 

2. To act ; perform ; effect. 

The king enacts more wonders than a man, 

Daring an opposite to every danger. 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 4. 

3. To act the part of ; represent on or as on 
the stage. 

Ham. And what did you enact f 

Pol. I did enact Julius Cassar : I was killed i' the Capi- 
tol ; Brutus killed me. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 

Enacting clause, the introductory clause of a legislative 
bill or act, beginning “ Be it enacted by,” etc. A common 
means of defeating a bill iu its initial stages is a motion to 
strike out its enacting clause, which if successful carries 
all the rest with it. 

enaett, n. [ME.; < enact , v.] An enactment; 
an act. 

This enact e so to endure by force of this present yelde 
[gild]. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 404 

enactive (e-nak'tiv), a. [< enact + -ive.] Hav- 
ing power to enact, or establish as a law. 

enactment (e-nakt 'ment), n. [< enact + -ment.] 

1. The act of enacting or decreeing; specifi- 
cally, the passing of a bill into a law ; the act 
of giving validity to a law by vote or decree. 

In 1176, precise enactment established the Jury system, 
still rude and imperfect, as the usual mode of trial. 

Welsh, Eng. Lit., I. 61 

2. A law enacted; a statute ; an act. 

If we look simply at the written enactments, we should 
conclude that a considerable portion of the pagan worship 
was, at an early period, absolutely and universally sup 
pressed. Lecky, Rationalism, I. 68 

3. The acting of a part or representation of a 
character in a play. =Syn. 2. Statute, Ordinance, et< 
•See law 1 . 

enactor (e-nak'tor), n. [< enact + -or.] 1 
One who enacts or decrees; specifically, om j 
who decrees or establishes a law. 

This is an assertion by which the great Author of oin 
nature, and Enactor of tne law of good and evil, is high!' 
dishonoured and blasphemed. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II., Pre* 

2. One who acts or performs. Shak. 

enacturet (e-nak'tur), n. [< enact + -ure. j 
Purpose; effect; action. 



enactors 

The violence of either grief or joy 

Their own enactures with themselves destroy. 

Shak., Hamlet, ill. 2. 

ena get, v. t. [< OF. enaqier , enaaqier, declare 
of a ge, pp. enaagid , aged, < en- + aage, age : 
see age. j To age; make old. 

That never hall did Harvest preiudice, 

That never frost, nor snowc, nor slippery ice 

The fields en-ag'd. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., Eden. 

Enaliornis (e-nal-i-dr'nis), n. [< Gr. hdhoc, in, 
on, or of the sea (< ev f in, + a^, the sea), + 
uppiCr a bird,] A genus of fossil Cretaceous 
birds, discovered by Barrett in 1858 in the Upper 
Greensand of Cambridge, England, it was do- 
scribed by Seeley in 1866 under the name Pelagornis (P. 
barretti ), which, being preoccupied by Pelagornis of Lnrtet 
(1857), was renamed Pnaliorms by Seeley in 1869. The re- 
mains appear to be those of a true bird, resembling a pen- 
guin in some respects. 

enaliOB&ur (e-nal'i-o-sfLr), n . One of the Enalio- 
sauria . 

Enaliosauria (e-naFi-o-s&'ri-ji), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. hd'Aioq, living in the sea (< «», = E. in, 4- 
tho sea), 4- oavgog, lizard.] A superordinal 
group of gigantic aquatic Mesozoic, reptiles, 
with a very long body, naked leathery skin, 
paddle-like limbs, numerous teeth in long jaws, 
and biconcave vertebrae. The group contained the 
iehthyosaunans, plesiosaurians, and other marine mon- 
sters now placed in different orders. The term iB now 
little used ; it sometimes, however, still covers the two 
current orders Ichthyosauria and Plesiosauria , or lehthg- 
opteryyia and Sauropterygia. 

enaliosaurian (e-naH-o-sA/ri-an), a. and n. I. 
a. Pertaining to the Enaliosauria . 

II. »*. One of tho Enaliosauria ; an onalio- 
saur. 

enallage (o-nal'a-je), n. [= F. dnallagc = Hp. 
enalage = Pg. It. enallage , < L. enallage , < Gr. 
iva'A/uiyrj, an interchange, < IvaAMaanv, inter- 
change, < in, *f (MdooHi'y change, < a/, a or, 
other: see alio -.] In gram., a figure consisting 
in the substitution of one form, inflection, or 
part of speech for another. .Special names are given 
to subdivisions of this figure. The substitution of one part 
of speech for another is antimeria ; that of one case for 
another is antiptosis. Interchange of the functions of two 
cases in one phrase is a form of hypallage. Enallage of 
gender can hardly bo illustrated in English. Antiptosis 
is exemplified in tho colloquial “It’s me” for “ It L I." 
Enallage of number is seen in the royal and literary “we” 
for “ I,” ami in our modern established “you” for “ thou.” 

Not changing one word for another, by their accidents 
or cases, as the Enallage. 

Putte nham , Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 146. 

Enallostega (en-a-los'te-gji), n. j>t. [NL. (F. 
Knallostegues , D’Orbigny), < Gr. fv, in, 4- uXAor, 
other (one besides), 4- rt}og, roof.] A division 
of foraminifers, having the cells disposed in two 
alternating rows. 

enambushf (en-am'bush), v, t. [< en- 1 4* am- 
bush.] To place or conceal in ambush. 

Explor'd tli* embattled van, the deep'nbig line, 

Til enambush’d phalanx, and the springing mine. 

Cawthorn, Elegy on (.’apt. Hughes. 

enamel (o-nam'el), n. [< ME. enamaile (with 
prefix on-, duo to the verb enamelcn), prop. 
"a made, amei , amell , amelle , a mall , aumayl, lat- 
er ammell ( > I). G. email = Dan. emaille = Sw. 
cmalj), < OF. esmail , F. email, enamel: see 
amei.'] 1. In ceram., a vitrified substance, 
either transparent or opaque, applied as a coat- 
ing to pottery and porcelain of many kinds. 
H is simply a fusible kind of glass, and when transparent 
commonly called glaze. A vitreous coating of similar 
character is applied to a class of iron utensils for cooking^ 
ch\, and is made to servo other useful purposes. 

2. In the fine arts , a vitreous substance or glass, 
opaque or transparent, and variously colored, 
applied as a coating on a surface or metal or 
( >j porcelain (see def. 1) for purposes of decora- 
1< - m ' It consists of easily fusible salts, such as the sili- 
c.ih « and borates of sodium, potassium, lead, etc., to 
, “‘I 1 various earths and metallic oxide are added to give 
[ , desired colors. These enamels are now prepared in 
in*; lorm of sticks, like sealing-wax, and for use are pul- 
m/.eU, and applied to the surface either dry or moistened 
i,s ^ form a paste. Tho object to be enameled is then 
\posed to a moderato temperature in a muffle, and the 
tuvous substance becomes sufficiently fluid to form a 
n uant and adhesive coating. Enamels in modern times 
aw influite number of tints; but those of the an* 
f ‘ 1,1 'Mentals and of the Byzantine empiro presont but 
i’°. lul ' 8 ’ ail d those distinctly contrasting. See def. 3, 
'"^Umoget, enamel , below. 

7 ,* ^pamel-work : a piece or sort of work whose 
!! Hr decora tive quality lies iu the enamel it- 
* * as » a fine piece of cloisonne enamel; a spe- 
, I enamel k jour. Of this work there are three 
, ‘ ' ,< fc J. law f * ■ (1) cloisonnt! enamel , In which partitions 
, !!!?,& the compartments of enamel of each different 

tin- i, i®. for,I i ed of w *ro °f rectangular section secured to 
tj u . or /opndation ; (2) chample vd enamel , in which 
to background is engraved or hollowed out 

,LC * V « the enamel; (8) mu r face -enamel , in which the 
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whole surface of a plate of metal is covered with the en&mel&r. en&mell&r (e-nam'd-ar), a. [< 
enamel, which when fused affords a smooth ground for 4-* -nr 1 ( Vvritaiuflrirr nf rninmal • 

painting. A familiar instance of the last kind of enamel- *™ mel + ~ ar ; J OonsiRtmg of enamel , resem- 
wovk is the dial of a common watch, which is enameled on bling enamel ; smooth ; glossy. [Hare.] 
copper in white, the figures beiug painted upon it in black 6HaXXi6l-blU6 (o-nam'el-blfl), n. Same as smalt . 
Hiar 18 lno,,t U8ed for ^ ^ enameler, enameller (e-nam'el-^r), n. [< 
.. * k ; .... .. enamel -f -crL] One who enamels ; one whoso 

Iu wMto KS, e Jf right ftne ewmutile. occupation is the laying on of enamels. 

The Assembly of Ladic$, 1. 584.*’’ 

4. Any smooth, glossy surface resembling ena- 
mel, but produced by means of varnish or lac- 
quer, or in some other way not involving vitri- 
fication: as, tho enamel of enameled leather, 
paper, slate, etc. — 5. In anal ., the hardest part 

of a tooth; the very dense, smooth, glistening enamei-gernT^c-nam ' eLjt’*rm), n. The epi- 
substance which crowns a tooth or coats a part tlielial germ of the enamel of teeth ; the rudi- 
of its surface: distinguished from dentin and ment of the enamel-organ, 
from cement, it is always superficial, ami represents a enaznelist, 6Hamellist (e-nam ' el-ist), n. [< 
epithelial substance^ It is usually enamel + -wtf.] Same as enameler, 

enamel-kiln (e-nam'el-kil), n. A kiln in which 
pottery, glass, etc., are exposed to a low heat, 


She put forth unto him a little rod or wand all flery r 
such as painters or e name tiers use. 

Holland , tr. of Plutarch, p. 461. 
It is certain that in the reigns of the two first Edwards 
there were Greek enameller* in England, who both prac- 
tised and taught the art. Walpole , Anecdotes, I. ii., note. 

Enamelers’ copper. See copper. 


white, sometimes red, as ill the front teeth of most ro- 
dents, or reddish-black, as in the teeth of most shrewB. 
See cut under tooth . 


All tho hones of the body are covered with a periosteum, 
except the teeth ; where it ceases, and an enamel of ivory, 
which saws and files will hardly touch, conies into its 
Place, t paley , Nat. Tlieol., xi. 

6. Figuratively, gloss; polish. 

There is none of the ingenuity of Fiiieaja in tin* thought, 
none of the hard and brilliant enamel of Petrareh in tin- 
style. Macaulay. 

7. In cosmetics, a coating applied to tho skin, 
giving tho appearance of a beautiful complex- 
ion.— Battersea enamel, a kind of surface-enamel pro- 
duced in Battersea, London, in the eighteenth century. 
The pieces of this enamel are usually decorated by u 
transfer process similar to that used for porcelain ami 
English delft; they include needle-easeB, t^tuiB, and es- 
pecially plaques with poi traits.— Canton enamel, a va- 
riety of surface-enamel iu which the ground is usually 


such as is suitable for fixiug enamel-colors, 
gold, etc. Such kilns are generally built of large earth- 
cuwaro slabs, having flues through which tho smoke and 
flame of the fire pass without entering the body of the 
kiln. 

enamellar, enameller, etc. See enamelar, etc. 

enamel-membrane (e-nam'el-mem'bran), n. 
The layer of cylindrical cells of the enamel- 
organ of a tooth which stand on the surface 
of the dentinal part of a developing tooth, 
enamel-organ ( o -n ai n ' el-6r " ga n ) , n. The enam- 
el-germ of a tooth after it has separated from 
the epithelium of tho mouth and forms a cap 
over tho dentinal portion of the tooth, it con- 
sists of a lining of cylindrical cells and a covering of cu- 
bical cells, and is wadded itli stellate cells in abundant 
jelly-like intercellular substance. 


plain white, yellow, or light blue, ami is decorated with flTinTnA i nnin+imrfo mirn'fd 

enamel paintings in many colors, representing conven- ©Il a m©I’P a in ting am f I -pan tlllg), ?/. 1 aillt- 


tional flowers, scrolls, etc. Vases, Incense-burners, etc., 
are made of it, and it is one of the most, successful of mod- 
ern Chinese artistic industries,— Champlevd enamel. 
See <icf. 8, and chample or. C10iaonn4 enamel. See 
def. 3, and cloisonm K — Enamel k jour, a kind of en- 
amel in which mere is no background, the enamel be- 
ing made to fill all the space between the narrow bars 
or wires which form the design. Such enamel a hen trans- 
lucent shows as a pattern seen by transmitted light. - 
Enamel-columns, the minute six-sided prisms of which 
the enamel of the teeth is composed. Also called enamel- 


ing in vitriiiabh* colors, especially upon a sur- 
face of porcelain, glass, or metal, the work be- 
ing subsequently fired in a muffle or kiln. See 
enamel. 

enamoradot (e-nam-o-rii'do), n. [Kp. (= It. 
innamorato , q. v.), < ML. inamoratus, pp. of 
enamorar, inamorarc (> Hp., etc.), put in love: 
see enamour .] One deeply in love. 

An enamorado neglects all other things to accomplish 
ills delight. Sir T. Herbert , Tnnels in Africa, p. 74. 


] rr isms, enamel-) ods , ami emtmel-Jibers.— Enamel-CUtlclO, 

a tliin horny cuticle covering the outer surface of the en- . , . . rA1 ... , . 

amei in unworn teeth. Also called Nasmyth's membrane GliaillOUr (e-Iiain or), V. t. [Also written, hut 
and cuticula dent is.— Enamel en basee tallle, a variety rarely, enamor; < ME. enamoured, pp., < OF. 


of cliamplovd enamel in which the background of the low- 
ered or sunken parts is sculptured witli figures ii. telief, 
the enamel itself being transparent to allow them to lie 
seen. — Enamel en taille d’dpargne, a variety of champ* 
leve enamel in which the field is almost wholly cut away 
or hollowed out for the reception of tin* enamel, leaviug 
only narrow dividing lines of the metallic background.- 
Flocked enamel, enamel used for ornamenting a glass 
surface which has been made dull by gi hiding or by tlie 
use of acid.- Glass enamel, an Opaque or semi-opaque 
glass having a milky appearance, due to the addition of 
hiuoxid of tin. It is used for window transparencies and 
“porcelain” lamp-shades. Incrusted enamel, disks or 
similar small fiat pieces of enameled metal inlaid in a 
larger surface, as of chased metal or filigree. Limoges 
enamel, a variety of surface-enamel produced especially 
at Limoges iu France, in which vessels and decorative 
pieces of various kinds and sizes are ornamented with pic- 
torial subjects painted in many colors and in gold. This 
work reached its greatest excellence at the time of the 
Renaissance. 

enamel (o-namVl), r. ; pret. and pp. enameled 
or enamelled, ppr. enameling or enamelling. [< 
ME. enamelcn , enaumaylen, < OF. enamailler, 
enameler, cnamaler ( iu pp.), < rn- + esmadler, > 
ME. amelcn, amilen (hpo amei, r.), F. emailler (> 
D. emailleren = G. emailliren = Dan. emaillere 
= Sw. emaljera ) = Kp. Pg. esm altar = It. sm al- 
tar c, enamel; from the noun.] I. trans. 1. 
To lay enamel upon ; cover or decorate with 
enamel. 

Tiler wer bassynes ful bryst, of brende guide elere. 

Enaumaylde with ajer A eweres of sute. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1457. 

A knife he bore. 

Whose hilt was well enamelled o'er 
With green leaves on a golden ground. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 107. 

2. To form a glossy surface like enamel upon : 
as, to enamel cardboard; specifically, to use 


enamonrer, enamorer, F. rnamourer = Pr. St>. 
Pg. enamorar, namorar=. It. innamorare, < ML. 
inamorarc, put in love, inamorari , be in love, 
< L. in, iu, 4- amor (> F. amour, etc.), love: 
see amor , amorous.] To inflame with love; 
charm ; captivate : used ehiefly in the past par- 
ticiple, with of or with before the person or 
thing: as, to bo enamoured of a lady; to be 
enamoured of or with books or science. 

What trust is in these times? 

They that when Richard liv’d would have him die, 

Are now become enamour'd on bis grave. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 3. 

Ob, death ! 

1 am not yet enamour'd oj this breath 
So much but 1 (lure leave it. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 1. 

Or should she, confident, 

Descend with all her winning charms begirt 
To enamour, as the zone of Venus once 
Wrought that effect on Jove. Milton , P. K , ii. 214. 

He became passionately enamouted of this shadow of a 
dream. Irving. 

~Syn. To fascinate, bewitch 

enamouritet (e-nam 'o-rit ), n. [< mainour + 
-/ te^ , as in favor i tr.] A lover. [Karo.] 

Is this no small servitude for an ennmountr 

Hurt mi, Anat. ot Mel., p. 510. 

enamourment (o-nam'or-mont), n. [< enamour 
4- - merit . Cf. OF. enamonremenl, < enamourer, 
enamour.] Tho state of being enamoured; 
a falling desperately in love. Mrs. (Urnden 
Clarke. 

©nanthema (en-an-tlie'nia), n. [NL.. < Gr. 
b r in, 4- dvOr/ya, as in i^dvOiyia, an eruption : see 
exanthema.] In pathol., an eruption of the 
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adorn with different colors. 

The pleasing fume that fragrant Roses yeeld, 

When wanton Zephyr, sighing on tlie field, 
Frutmihels all. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 

Enam eled cloth, see cloth.— Enameled glass. See 

glass. , . 

II. intrans. To practise the use of enamel 
or the art of enameling. 

Though it were foolish to colour or enamel upon the 


them a, an eruption of the skin, 
enanthesis (on-an-the'sis), v. [NL., < Gr. b, 
in, 4* dvfh/ai(;, blossom, < uvtitiv, blossom, bloom. 
Cf. enanlhema. ] In pathol., an eruption on the 
skin from internal disease, as in scarlet fever, 
measles, etc. 

enantioblastous (e-nan'ti-o-blns'tus), a. [< 
Gr. ivavTtoe, opposite (see enantiosis), 4- fAa- 
rr rdc, germ.] In hot., having the embryo at the 
end of the seed directly opposite to the hilum. 

game 


Crter tU? moT*cceptable ll ii ‘th. ‘^."wuCut'iS enantiomorphic (e-naii'ti-9-iu6r'lik), a 
senlng tlieclearueu ot the object. Boylt. as enanhomorphoM. 



enantiomorphons 

enantiomorphous (e-nan'ti-p-mdr'fus), a. [< 
NL. enantiomorphus , < Gr. ivavrtog , opposite, 4 
poptf, form.] Contrasted in form ; specifically, 
similar in form, but not superposable ; related, 
as an object to its image in a mirror, or a right- 
to a left-hand glove. The corresponding right- 
and left-handed hemimorphic forms of quartz 
are enantiomorphous. 

enantiopathic (o-nan^ti-o-path'ik), a. [= F. 
manUojmthiqur ; as cnantiopathy 4 -to.] Serv- 
ing to excite an opposite passion or feeling; 
specifically, in med ., palliative, 
cnantiopathy (o-nan-ti-op'arthi), n. [< Gr. as 
if *kvavTionat)eia, < havr ion affix, having contrary 
properties, < havriog , contrary, opposite, 4 na- 
Bog, suffering, passion.] 1. An opposite pas- 
sion or affection. 

Whatever may be the case in the cure of bodies, man- 
tiopathy, ami not homoeopathy, is the true medicine of 
minds. Sir if'. Hamilton. 

2. Allopathy: a term used by homeopathists, 
enantiosis (e-nan-ti-d'sis), n. [NL., <f Gr. kvav- 
Tivxng, contradiction, < kmvnoeaOat, contradict, 
gainsay, < kvavriog, contrary, opposite, < kv-, in, 
4 avrlog, contrary, < avrl , against: see anti-.] 
In rhet., a figure of speech consisting in expres- 
sion of an idea by negation of its contrary, or by 
use of a word of opposite meaning. The term anti- 
phrasis was originally used as equivalent to enantiosis in 
both forms, but is now usually limited to signify enantio- 
sis by use of a word of opposite meaning. Enantiosis by 
negation of the contrary, as, “he is no fool ” for “he is 
wise," is generally called litotes. Enantiosis or antiphra- 
8is in such instances as the “Eumenides” (that is, “the 
gracious ones”) for the “Erinyes” (Furies), or the “Good 
People" for the fairies, passeB into euphemism. See 
irony. 

Enantiotreta (e-nan'ti-o-tre'ta), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of *enantiotretus : see cnantiotretous. ] 
In Ehrcnberg’s system (1836), a division of in- 
fusorians, having an intestine, and two aper- 
tures, at opposite ends of the body, 
enantiotretous (e-nan^ti-o-tre'tus), a. [< NL. 
* cnanUotretus, < Gr. kvavrtor, opposito, 4 rprjr6r, 
perforated, verbal adj. of rerftalveiv (*/ *rpa), 
bore, perforate.] Having an opening at each 
end of the body, as the Enantiotreta . 
enarcht (on-iireh' ), r. t. An obsolete form of i n- 
arch. 

enarchd (en-iir-sha/), a. [F., < at- 4 arche, 
arch: see arch 1 .] In her., same as cnarched; 
also, rarely, same as arched. 
enarched (en-archt'), p. a . [Pp. of march, r. 
Of. enarcht.'] In her., com- 
bined with or supported by 
an arch. A chevron enarehed 
has a round or pointed arch 
beneath it, seeming to sup- 
port it at the angle. —Bend 
enarched. Same as bend a why 
(which see, under bend-). 

enargite ( en-ar ' jit.) , n. [ < Gr . 
hapyi/g, visible, palpable, < kv, 
in, 4 agydg, bright, 4 -it(P.] 

A sulpharsenite of copper occurring in small 
black orthorhombic crystals, also massive, in 
Peru, Chili, Colorado, etc. 
enarmt (on-arm'), r. [< ME. cnarmen, < OF. 
enarmer , arm, equip, provide with anus or ar- 
mor, provide, as a shield, with straps, < cn, in, 
4* armes, arms: see arm**.] I. tram. 1. To 
equip with arms or armor. 

How moiiy knightes there come A kynges enarmed. 

Destruction of Troy (15. E. T. S.), 1. 87. 

I will, hy God's grace, fully set forth the same, to enarnt 
you to withstand the assaults of the papists herein, if you 
mark well and read over again that which 1 now write. 

J. Bradford , Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 142. 

2. In old cookery y to lard. 

The crane is enarmed ful wele I wot 
With larde of porko. 

Liber Cure Cocorum , p. 29. 

II. intram r. To arm; put 
on armor or take weapons. 

While she] riierds they enarme vnus'd 

to danger. 

T. li udson , tr. of Du Bartaa’s 

[Judith, i. 871. 

enarmef, n. [OF., < enarmer , 
provide, as a shield, with 
straps : see enarm.] The 
gear for holding the shield 
by passing the arm through 
straps or the like, 
enarmed (en-hrmd'), a. [< 
en- 1 4 armed.'] In her.y hav- 
ing arms (that is, horns, 
hoofs, etc.) of a different 
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, n. [ME. enarmynge; verbal n, 
Same as enarme. 


of 



Argent, :i Chevron Kn 
arched Gules. 



color from that of the body. bu£?fli«» ¥ ?u 


Inside View of Shield, 
showing Enarme, or 
Gear. (From Viollet- 
" Diet, du Mo- 


He griped the shelde so faste by the enarmynge that the 
catte myght it not hym be-reve. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 111. 667. 

enarrationt (e-na-ra'shon), n. [= F. 6 narration 
= 8p. cnarracion = Pg. enarragao = It. enarrazi- 
oncy < L. enarraHo(n~)y < cnarrarc, pp. enarratus, 

. relate in detail, < c f out, 4 narrare t relate : see 
narrate .] Recital; relation; account; exposition. 

This book did that high-priest embezell, wherein was 
contained their genealogies to the dayes of Phineas, to- 
gether with an historicall enarration of the years of their 
generation of life. Bp. Hall, Def. of Remonstrance. 

enarthrodia (en-hr-thro'di-h), n. Same as en- 
arthrosis. 

enartbrodial (en-ar-thro'di-al), a. [< enarthro- 
dia 4 -ah] Pertaining to eiiarthrosis; having 
the character of a ball-and-socket joint: as, 
cnarthrodial movements or articulations, 
enarthrosis (en-ar-tkro'sis), n. [NL.,'< Gr. hap- 
Opuotg, a kind of jointing, < k v, in, 4 apBpov, a joint. 
Cf. arthrosiSy diarthrosis .] In anat.y a ball-and- 
socket joint; a kind of movable arthrosis or 
free articulation which consists in the socket- 
ing of a convex end of a bone in a concavity 
of another bone, forming a joint freely mov- 
able in every direction. The hip and Hhoulder 
arc characteristic examples. Also enarthrodia . 
enascentt (o-nas'ent), a. [< L. cnasccn(t-)s, 
ppr. of cnasci , spring up, issue forth, < e, out, 
4 nasciy be bora : see nascent.] Coming into 
being; incipient; nascent. 

You just got the first glimpse, as it were, of an enaucent 
equivocation. Warburton , Occasional Reflections, ii. 

enatationt (e-na-ta'shon), n. [< L. as if *ena- 
tatio(n-), < enaiatuSy pp. of enatarey swim out, 

< Cy out, + natare , swim : see natant , natation.] 
A swimming out ; escape by swimming. 

enate (e'nat), a. [< L. cnatus, pp. or cnasciy 
be born: see cnascent.] 1. Growing out. 

The parts appertaining to the bones, which stand out 
at a distance from their bodies, are either the adnate or 
the enate parts, either the epiphyses or the apophyses of 
the bones. J. Smith , Portraiture of Old Age, p. 170. 

2. Related through the mother; maternally 
cognate; as a noun, one so related. 

In all tribal society, either the agnates or tho enates 
aro clearly distinguished from the other cognates, and 
organized into a body politic, usuully called tho clan or 
gens. J. W. Powell , Science, V. 847. 

©nation (e-na'shon), n. [< L. as if *enatio(n-), 

< cnatus,' pp. of’ cnasci , be bora: see enate, 
cnascent.] 1. In bot. t tho production of out- 
growths or appendages upon the surface of an 
organ. — 2. In ethnol., maternal relationship. 

enaunterf, adv. [For cn aunter, after ME. in 
auntery peradventure : in, F. en, in: (tun ter, 
aventure , chance, adventure.] Lest that. 

Auger nould let him speake to the tree, 
Enaunter his rage mouglit cooled bee. 

Spenser , Shep. Cal., February. 

en avant (oh a-von'). [F. : en, < L. inde, hence: 
avast , before, forward: see avant, advance.] 
Forward; onward. 

enavigatet (e-nav'i-gat), v. i. and t. [< L. ena- 
viyatus, pp. of enaciyare, sail out, sail over, < 
e, out, + navifjare, sail : see navigate.] To sail 
out or over, (-ockeram. 
enb-. Hoe emh-. 

en barbette (on' bar-bet'). [F.] In barbette; 
so as to fire over the parapet. See barbette. 
enbaset, V. t. Same as embasc. 
enbastet, v. t . [< en- 1 + basted.] To steep or 
imbue. Davies. 

It is not agreeable for tbo Holy Ghost, which ftiay not 
suffer the Church to err iu interpreting the Scriptures, to 
permit the same notwithstanding to lie oppressed with 
superstition, and to be cnbastM with vain opinions. 

Philpot, Works (Parker Soc.), p. 879. 

enbaumet, enbawmet, v. t. Obsolete forms of 

embalm. 

enbibet, V. t. A Middle English form of imbibe . 
enblancht, V. t . An obsolete form of emblanch . 
en bloc (oh blok). [F. : en } in; bloc y block : see 
in and block 1 .] In block; in a lump: as, the 
shares will be sold cn bloc. 

We are bound to tako Nature en bloc, with all her laws 
and all her cruelties, ob well as her beneficences. 

Contemporary Rev., UII. 81. 

enbose 1 *, v. t. An obsolete form of emboss 1 . 
enbose 2 t, v. t. Same as emboss 2 . 
enbracet, V. An obsolete form of embrace. 
enbraudet, V. t. A Middle English form of em- 
broid. 

enbreamet, a. [Irreg. < cn- 1 4 breamey var. of 
brim\ a.] Strong; sharp. Nares . 

We can be content (for the health of our bodies) to drink 
sharpe potions, receive and lndure the operation of en- 
breame purges. Sorthbrooke, Dicing (1577). 


encapsulation 

enbrondet, V. t. A Middle English form of em- 

broid. 

enbuschementt, n. An obsolete form of am- 
bu8hment. 

A grot enbuschement they sett, 

* There the foster theme inett 

MS. Lincoln, A. 1. 17, fol. 136. 
enbnsyt, v. t. Same as embusy. 
enc. An abbreviation of encyclopedia. 
en cabochon (oh ka-bo-shhh'). [F.] See edbo - 
chon. 

en cachette (oh ka-shet'). [F. : en, in; ca - 
chette , hiding-place, < caoher, hide: see cache 1 .] 
In hiding; secretly. 

The vice-coiiBul informed me that, in divers discussions 
with the Turks about the possibility of an Englishman 
finding his way en cachette to Meccah, he had asserted that 
his compatriots could do everything, oven pilgrim to the 
Holy City. R. F. Burton, El-Medinali, p. 486. 

encaenia, n. pi. See encenia. 
encage, incage (en-, in-kaj'), v. pret. and 
pp. encaged, incaged. ppr. encaging , incaging . 
K F. cncager , < cn- i, in-, in, 4 cage, cage.] 
To put in a cage ; shut up or confine In a cage ; 
hence, to coop up ; confine to any narrow limits. 

He [Samson] carries away the gateB wherein they 
thought to have encaged him. Bp. Hall , Sampson's End. 

encalendar (en-kal'en-dfir), v. t. [< en-* 4 
calendar .] To register in a calendar, as the 
saints of the Roman Catholic Church. 

For saints preferred, 

Of which we find these four have boon, 

And with their leader still to live encalendar'd. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, xxiv. 

encallow (en-kal'o), n. [< en- (of which the 
force or origin is not clear) 4 callow 2 , q. v.] 
Among the brickmakers near London, England, 
the soil, vegetable mold, etc., resting upon the 
brick-earth or clay. 

encallow (en-kal'o), v. t. [< encallow, n.] To 
remove encallow from. 

encalm (en-kam'), v. t. [< en- 1 4 calm 1 .] To 
place calmly or reposefully. 

With an illumined forehead, and the light 
Whose fountain is the mystery of God 
Encalmed within his eye. 

N. P. Willis , Scene in Gcthsemane. 

encamp (en-kamp'), v . [< cn- 1 4 camp 1 *. ] I. 

intrans . To go into camp ; form and occupy a 
camp ; settle in temporary quarters, formed by 
tonts or huts, as an army or a company. 

The Levites . . . shall encamp round about the taber- 
nacle. Num. i. 60. 

Encamp against tho city and take it. 2 Sam. xii. 28. 

'Hie four and twentieth of July, the King in Person, ac- 
companied with divers of the Nobility, came to Calais; 
and the six and twentieth encamped before Boulogne on 
the North-side. Baker, Chronicles, p. 292. 

He was encamped under the trees, close to the stream. 

H. James, Jr., PaBa. Pilgrim, p. 464. 

II. trans. To form into or fix in a camp ; 
place in temporary quarters. 

Beyond the river we'll encamp ourselves. 

Shak., Hen. V., III. 6. 

Sultan Selim encamped his army in this place when he 
came to besiege Cairo. 

Pococke , Description of the East, I. 28. 

encampment (en-kamp'ment), n. [< encamp 
4 -ment.] 1. The act of forming and occupy- 
ing a camp; establishment in a camp. 

We may calculate that a square of about seven hundred 
yards was sufficient for the encampment of twenty thou 
sand Romans. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, i 

2. The place where a body of men is encamped ; 
•a camp. 

When a general bids the martial train 
Spread their encampment o'er the spacious plain, 
Thick rising tents a canvas city build. Gay, Trivia 

encankerf (en-kang'k6r), v. t. [< en- 1 4 can- 
ker.] To corrode ; canker. 

What needeth me for to extoll his fame 
With my rude pen encankered all with rust? 

Skelton, Elegy on tho Earl of Northumberland 

encanthis (en-kan'this), n. [NL., < Gr. hymvBu , 
a tumor in the corner of the eye, < kv, in, *+- 
K&vdog, the corner of the eye: see cant 1 .] J fl 
pathol.y a small tumor or excrescence growing 
from the inner angle of the eye. 
en cantiel. [Heraldic F.: F. en, in; * canto f 
appar. var. of OF. cantel, corner: see canth I 
In her., placed aslant — that is, with tho p«l‘ 
not vertical to the beholder, but sloping, usual- 
ly with the top toward the left: said of an 
eutcheon, which is often so placed in seals, 
encapsulate (en-kap'gii-lat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
encapsulated, ppr. encapsulating . [< en- 1 +* 
capsule 4 -ate%.\ To inclose in a capsule, 
encapsulation (en-kap-gu-la'shon), n. [< 
cap8ulate 4 4on.] The act of surroimding wit u 
a capsule. 



•neaprale 

encapsule (en-kap'sffl), v. t . ; pret. and pp. cn- 
capsuled , ppr. encapsuling. [< ew-i + 

To encapsulate. 

Emap8\ded by a more or less homogeneous membranous 
layer. Qegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 107. 

encaptivate (en-kap'ti-vat), v. t . ; pret. and 

— a:—*?— r/ 

Diet. 
and pp. 


encamalize 


t . ; pret, 

7n carnalized , ppr. en carnalizing. [< en- 1 4- car- 
nalize.] To make carnal; sensualize. [Hare.] 

Dabbling a shnmoless baud with shameful jest, 
Encamalize their spirits. Tennyson, Princess, Hi. 

encarpi, ». Plural of e near pus. 
encarpium (en-kiir 7 pi-um), n. ; pi. encarpia (41). 
[NL., < Or. b/K&pntos, containing seed, as fruit 
(, t yKapirog , containing fruit), < tv, in, + napndg, 
fruit.] Same as sporophore. 
encarpus (en-kar'pus), n. ; pi. encarpi (-pi). 
[NL., prop. * cncarpum , L. only pi. cncarpa , < 
Gr. ryuapTra, pi., festoons of fruit on friezes or 
capitals of columns, nout. pi. of lynapnoc, con- 
taining fruit, < h, in, + napnog, fruit.] In arch., 
a sculptured ornament in imitation of a gar- 
laud or festoon of fruits, leaves, or flowers, 
or of oilier objects, suspended between two 
points. The garland is of greatest size in the middle, 
and diminishes gradually to the points of suspension, from 



Part of a Medieval Pavement of 
Encaustic Tiles.-- Church of St. 
Pierre-sur-Dive, Normandy. I From 
Viollet-le-Duc's “ Diet, dc 1’ Archi- 
tecture.”) 



Encarpus.— From Palazzo Niccolini, Rome. 

which the ends generally hang down. The enearpus is 
sometimes composed of an imitation of drapery similarly 
disposed, and frequently of an assemblage of musical in- 
struments, or implements of war or of the chase, accord- 
ing to the purpose to which the building it ornaments is 
appropriated. 

encase, encasement. Sec incase , incasement. 
encashment (en-kasli'mont), n. [< * encash (< 
en- 1 4- cash 2 ) + •mcnU'] In Eng. hanking , pay- 
ment, in cash of a note, draft, etc. 
encastage (on-kas'tai), n. [Appar. < cw- 1 -f 
cast 1, v., 4- -age.] The arrangement in a pot- 
tery- or porcolain-kiln of the pieces to be 
fired, inclosed in their seggars if these are em- 
ployed. 

encaumaf (tm-k&'mft), n. [NL., < Or. cysavpa, 
a mark burnt in, a sore from burning, < iysainv, 
burn in: see encaustic.] In sitrg.: (a) The 
mark left by a burn, or the blob or vesicle pro- 
duced by it. (b) Ulceration of the cornea, 
causing the loss of tho aqueous humors, 
encaustic (en-kas'tik), a. and w. [= F. encaus- 
tupie, < L. mcausticus, < Or. ’ey mvar tube, of or 
for burning in, i) tyKavortK ;/ (sc. rtxvr/), L. en- 
vanstiea, the ai’t of encaustic painting, < fynav- 
CTl)( ;, burnt in, painted in, encaustic, ic}kaim>, 
burn in, < h, in, 4- naieiv, burn : see caustic. 
From the neut. lyttavoTov (> LL. eneaustum , pur- 
ple-red ink) is derived E. ink, q. v.] I. a. Per- 
taining to the art of painting with pigments in 
which wax enters as a vehicle, or to a painting 
so executed. 

It is u vaulted apartment, . . . decorated with encaustic 
‘filaments the most brilliant colors. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 128. 

Encaustic painting, (a) Tho art of painting with wax as 
;! Ve dole : strictly applicable only topaintiug executed or 
•unshed by the agency of heat, but applied also to modern 
mu hods of painting in wax, lti which the wax-colors arc 
t ii’ 7 ‘‘I ln a v °latile oil and used in the ordinary way. I n 
n,l ‘ '{"t proeoss colored sticks of wax and resin arc melted 
‘7 11 boated palette, applied with the hmsli, aud afterward 
and united with a heated iron and spatula. After 
u ‘ ^urfai'e has become cool and hard, it is rubbed with u 

■ idle ami g one over with a clean linen cloth. According 
another method, tosted by Count Caylus, the ground of 

. ! , 1 Vf Woo( l is first rubbed over with a piece of beeswax, 

• ' afterward with chalk or whiting, in order to form 
: Ut '’V^ e i°n Which the colors will adhere. The colors 
, 8i !bply with water, and are applied in the ordl- 
\\ i? ^Ss!’ W ^ en the picture is dry, it is heated, and the 

■ oftens and absorbs the colors, forming a firm und 

0 °ating. Encaustic painting was in very common 
ancient Greeks and Homans. Paintings 
■i bi encaustic occupy, in color and general effect, 

( J -^JUdway between paintings in oil and in fresco. 
"•*(,(1 ar bitrary name given by Jo si ah Wedg- 

tiun nf iL.! i attera Pt«d imitation of the painted decora- 
" X aaes * fc b® «ffort being to produce ilred colors 

imvo nSLr® g ] 088 ot enamel.- Encaustic tile, a tile for 
laid L Y? 1 ^® 001 ^ 1011 ’ Iri wh^h fche pattern is in- 

m crusted in olay of one color in a ground of clay of 
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another color. The manufacture and employment of en- 
caustic tiles wore brought to great excellence in connec- 
tion with the architecture 
of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, particu- 
larly in France and Eng- 
land ; and the art has 
been successfully revived 
in the nineteenth century. 

The name is an arbitrary 
one, without relation to 
the process of manufac- 
ture.— Encaustic vase, 

a vase painted with, the 
so-called encaustic, colors 
of Wedgwood ware. See 
encaustic painting (b). 

. II. n. [< L. encaus - 
tica, < Gr. cynamriKl/. 

8eo I.] Tho art, 
method, or practice 
of encaustic paint- 

eneaustum (en-k&s 7 - 
tum), n. [< Gr. ly- 
KavctTov , neut. of iy- 
mvoroQ , burnt in: see 
encaustic.] Tho en- 
amel of a tooth. 

Oncave, incave (on-, in-kav 7 ), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. en caved, in caved, ppr. cncaving, incaving. 
[< en- 1 , in-, 4- cawL] To hide in or as in a 
cave or recess. 

Do but encavc yourself, 

And mark the fleers, tho gibes, and notable scorns, 

That dwell in every region of his face. 

Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 

An abrupt turn in the course of tho ravine placed a 
protecting cliff between us and the gale. We were com- 
pletely eneaved. Kane, Sec. Gritm. Exp., II. 264. 

-ence, -ency. See •awe, -ancu, and -cnt. 
enceinte (on-sant 7 ), u. [F., ( enceinte (< L. in- 
cincta), fern. mi. of enceindre = Pr. encenher = 
It. incingere, < L. incingcre, gird about, surround, 
< in, in, + cingere, gird: soe ceint, cincture , and 
of. encincturc.] 1. In fort., an inclosure; the 
wall or rampart which surrounds a place, often 
composed of bastions or towers and curtains. 
The enceinte with the space inclosed within it 
is called the body of the place. 

The best authorities estimate the number of habita- 
tions [in El-Medinahl at, about 1500 within tile enceinte, 
and those in the suburb at 1000. 

Jt. l<\ Burton, El-Medlnali, p. 230. 

2. The close or precinct of a cathedral, abbey, 
castle, etc. 

enceinte (on-sant 7 ), a. [F., fern, of cnccint (< L. 
incinctus ), pp. of enceindre, < L. incingcre, gird 
about : see enceinte, n.] Pregnant; with child, 
encenia, encaenia (en-se'ni-a), n. pi., used also 
as sing. [< L. encomia , < Gr. iy saivia, neut. pi., 
a feast of renovation or consecration, a name 
for Faster, < h, in, 4* tcaivog, new, recent.] 1. 
Festive ceromonies observed in early times in 
honor of the construction of cities or the con- 
secration of churches, and in later times at the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge in hon- 
or of founders and benefactors: exceptionally 
used as a singular. 

The elegies and enecnnias of those days were usually of 
a formidable length. Gifford, Tut. to Ford’s Flays, p. Ixvif 

Specifically — 2. In the Greek New Testament, 
aud hence sometimes in English writing, the 
Jewish feast of the dedication. See feast. 
encenset, «. and v. A Middle English form 
of incense. 

Encephala 1 (en-sef'a-lji), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of cncephalus, < Gr.’fyift^oAof, in the head ; as 
a noun, the brain : see encephalon.] In zobl. : 
(a) In Haeckel’s classification, a group of mol- 
luscous or soft-bodied animals, composed of the 
snails (C ocldides ) and cuttles ( Cephalopoda ): 
one of his two main divisions of Mollusca, the 
other being Accphala , or the brachiopods and 
lamellibranchs. (b) As used by E. R. Lankes- 
ter, a prime division or branch of the Mollusca , 
represented by t wo series, Lipoglossa and Eehi- 
noglossa , as together contrasted with Lipoccpha- 
Ja. The Encephala in this sense contain the 
gastropods, cepbalopods, nteropods, and other 
forms, (c) A group of mol tusks including those 
which have a head. Synonymous with Cepha - 
lata or ( ■ ephalophora ( which see) s distinguished 
from Accphala. 

encephala 2 (en-sef'a-la), n. Plural of encepha- 
lon. 

encephalalgia (en-sef-a-lal 7 ji-|i), n. [NL. (= F. 
enctrphalalgie), < Gr. tysfya/iog, within the head 
(see encephalon), + alyog, pain, ache.] Same 
as cephalalgia. 

EncephalartOS (en-sef-arlar'tos), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
hyKtyalog, within the head (as a noun, the ediblo 


encephalon 

pith of young palm-shoots), + hprog, bread.] 
A genus of Cycadacece, having short cylindrical 
or spherical trunks, with a terminal crown of 
pinnate leaves, which have coriaceous, often 
spiny , leaflets. There are about a dozen species, found 
only m southern Africa, but some of them are grown iti 
conservatories for ornament. The Kafirs use the spongy 
farinaceous pith of the trunk and cones as food ; hence 
they have received the name of Kafir bread. 

Encephalata (en-sef-a-la'tfi), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of cncephaldtus : see encephalate .] 
Animals which have an encephalon, as all 
cranial vertebrates: nearly synonymous with 
Yertebrata, and exactly with Cramota. 

encephalate (en-sef'a-lat), a. [< NL. ence - 
phalatus, < encephalon, brain : seo encephalon.] 
Having an encephalon, or a brain and skull; 
cranial, as a vertebrate. 

(en-sef^a-la-trof'ik), a. [< 
brain, 4- arpofiia, atrophy: see 
encephalon and atrophy.] Pertaining to or af- 
flicted with atrophy of the brain. 

encephalic (en-se-fal'ik or en-sef'a-lik), a. [< 
encephalon + - ic ; = F. cncephalique = 8p. en- 
cefulico = Pg. encephalico, \ NL. encephalicus, 

< encephalon, tho brain: see encephalon.] 1. 
Pertaining to the encephalon; cerebral. — 2. 
Situated in tho head or within the cranial cav- 
ity; intracranial. 

encephalitic (en-sef-a-lit'ik), a. [< encepha- 
litis 4- -4c.] Pertainiiig to or afflicted with en- 
cephalitis. 

encephalitis (on-sef-a-ll'tis), n. [NL., < en- 
cephalon 4- -Ri.v.] In pathol., inflammation of 
the brain. 

encephalocele (en-sef'a-lo-sol), n. [= F. en- 
cephalocele = Bp. cncefdlocele , < Gr. iyidipafatg, 
the brain, 4* KijAr), tumor.] In pathol., hernia 
of the brain. 

encephalocosle (on-sef'a-lo-s61), n. [< Gr. ey- 
x/0a/of, the brain, 4- noting] hollow.] In anat., 
the entire cavity of the encephalon, consisting 
of the several eculise or ventricles and their con- 
necting passages. [Rare.] 

encephaloid (en-sef'a-loid), a. [= F. encApha - 
loidc, < Gr. cyni^a Aug ’ the brain, 4- thhg, form.] 
Resembling the matter of the brain. Encepha- 
loid cancer, a soft, rapidly growing, und very malignant 
carcinoma or cancer, with abundant epithelial cells and 
Bounty stroma : so named from Its braln-1 ike appearance 
and consistence. Also called carci noma in nil e and medul- 
lary cancer. 

encephalologv (en-sof-a-lol 'o-ji ),??. [< NL. en- 
ccphalologia, \ Gr. tyhlfialog, the brain, 4- -/oyia, 

< At) tut , speak : see -ology. ] A description of tho 
encephalon or brain ; the science of the brain. 

encephaloma (en-sef-a-lo'ma), n. ; pi. encepha- 
lomata (-ma-ta). [NL., < encephalon 4- -oma.] 

In pathol., an encephaloid cancer. 

encephalomalacia (en-sePa-lo-ma-la'si-jl), n. 
[NL., < Gr. f ykttjiu'/og, the brain, 4- gaWaKia, soft- 
ness, < fialaKog, soft.] In pathol., softening of 
tiie brain. 

encephalomata, 

Pli * 


w. lfiuralofea- 
ccpholoma. 
encephalomere 
(en -sef 7 a-lo- 
mer), n. [< Gr. 
iyslfiakog, the 
brain, 4- ptgog, 
part.] In anat., 
an encephalic 
segment ; one 
of the scries of 
parts into which 
the brain is nat- 
urally divisible, 
as the prosen- 
cephalon, dien- 
cephalon, etc. 
[Rare.] 

Five definite en- 
cephalic segments 
or cnccphatomcri K 
Wilder. New \oik 
l Medical Jour., 

| XI.I. 827 

encephalon 

(en-sef'a-lon), 
v.; pi. encephala 
(-l(i). [= F. en- 
cepha Ic = Pg. 
encephalo = It. 
enccfalo, < NL. 
encephalon, also 
encephalo6, < Gr. 
eysfyalog, the 
brain, prop. adj. 
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Diagram of Vi»rtt br.itf Lriccphalon : upper 
figure in longitudinal virtual section and 
lower figure in liori/ontal section. 

Mb, nnd-hrain in front of it all is forc- 
brain, behitxl it .ill is hind brum ; 1 1, lamina 
terminaiis, represented by the heavy black 
line in upper figure, OlJ\ olfactory lobes; 
limp, cerebral iiciuis)>heres , Thh, thala- 
mem eph. don , Ptt , pineal liody, or cona- 
rimn ; Py. pituitary Inidy , FM. or M, fora- 
men of Monro; CS, corpus striatum ; Th, 
optic, thalamus, t (J, corpora auadrtgendna; 
t.C, crura cerebri; Ch, cerebellum; PP', 
pons Varoln ; MO, medulla oblongata ; /.ol- 
factory nerves; //.optic nerves, III, point 
of exit from brain of the oculimotores ; IV. 
of the pathetic) ; / '/, of the abducentes ; V- 
XII, origins of other cerebral nerves ; r, ol- 
factory ventricle; w, lateral ventricle; 3 , 
third ventricle ; 4 , fourth ventric le ; 4 Is in 
the iter e tertio ad quartum ventriculum. 


encephalon 

(sc. pvMg, marrow, the brain), within the head, 

< h, in, + Kigali], the head.] In anat ., that 
which is contained in the cranial cavity as a 
whole ; the brain. 

encepn&lopathia, encephalopathy (en-sef'- 
a-lo-path'i-a, en-sef-a-lop'a-tln), n. [= F. en- 
\ odphalopatluc , < NL .enceplialopathia, < Gr. iy- 
jctyaAof, the brain, 4* irafiog, suffering.] In pa- 
thol.y disease of the encephalon, 
encephalospinal ( en-seF a-lo-sp! ' nal ) , a. [< 
NL. encephalon, brain, 4* L. spina , spine, 4- -al.] 
Pertaining to the brain and the spinal cord, 
encephalotomy (en-sof-a-lot'o-mi), n. [< Gr. 
eyKk^akog, the brain, 4- tou/j, a cutting.] Dis- 
section of the brain. 

encephalous (un-sef 'a-lus), a. [< ( h*. t } hi^aAoc, 
within the head : see encephalon. The right 
form for this moaning is cephalous.] In conch., 
having a head, as most mollusks ; of or pertain- 
ing to the Encephala, : an opitliet applied to mol- 
lusks, excepting the lAime.lUbranchia, which are 
said, in distinction, to be acephalous. 
enchaceH, r, t. See enchase L 
enchace 2 t, v. t. An obsolete spelling of enchase 
enchafet (en-chaf'), v > [< me. enchaufen, < en- 4- 
chaufen , chafe, as if ult. < L. incalefaccrc, make 
warm or hot: see cn- 1 and chafe.] I, trans. 

1. To make warm or hot; heat. 

Ever tho gretter merite shal he have that most re- 
streyneth the wikkode enchaufuiy or art lure of this slum*. 

Chaucer , Parson s Tale. 
So in the body of man, when the blomi is moved, it iu- 
vadeth the vitall and spirituall vessels, and being set on 
Are, it enchafeth the whole body. 

Holland , tr. of Plutarch, p. (594. 

2. To chafe or fret; provoke; enrage; irritate. 

And yet as rough, 

Their royal blood enchafd , as the rud st wind, 

That by the top doth take the mountain pint) 

And make him stoop to the vale. 

Shak. ., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
Seizes the rough, e. ncliafed northern deep. 

J. Baillie . 

n. in trans. To become warm. 

Ah the! cnchaufe , thoi shul be losid fro ther place. 

Wyclif, Job vi. 17 (Oxf.). 

enchain (en-chan'), v. t. [Formerly also in- 
chain; < OF. enchainer , F. cnehainer = Dr. Sp. 
encadenar = Pg. encadear = It. incatenare , < 
ML. incatenare, enchain, < L. in. in, 4- catenarc 
(> OF. chainer, F. chatner , etc.), chain : see en- 1 
and chain.] 1. To chain ; fasten with a chain ; 
bind or hold in or as if in chains ; hold in bond- 
age ; enthrall. [Obsolete in the literal use.] 

In times past the TyriaiiB . . . enchained the images of 
their Gods to their shrines, for fear they would abandon 
their city and be gone. Holland , tr. of Plutarch, p. 712. 

What should I do? while here I was enchain'd, 

No glimpse of godlike liberty remain’d. 

Drydcn , A£neid. 

2. To hold fast; restrain; confine: as, to en- 
chain the attention. 

The Bubtilty of nature and operations will not he in- 
chained in those bonds. 

liacon , Advancement of Learning, ii. 215. 
It was the Time when silent Night began 
T’ enchain with Sleep the busie Spirits of Man. 

Cowley , Davidcis, i. 

3. To link together; connect. [Rare.] 

Otic contracts and enchains his words. Howell. 

enchainment (on -chan' mont), n. [< F. cn- 
chafnemcnt = Pr. encademvn = Sp. encadena - 
miento = Pg. encadcamento = It. incatenamento , 

< ML. *incatenamentum, < incatenare, enchain : 
see enchain and -ment.] 1 . The act of enchain- 
ing, or the state of being enchained ; a fasten- 
ing or binding ; bondage. 

It is quite another Question what was the time ami 
what were the circumBtauceB which, by au enchainment 
as of fate, brought on the period of crime and horror 
which before the war with England had already coloured 
the advancing stages of the Revolution (in France 1. 

Gladstone , Nineteenth Century, XXI. 923. 

2. A linking together; concatenation. [Rare.] 

And we shall see sueh a connection and enchainment 
of one fact to another, throughout tho whole, as will force 
the most backward to confess that the hand of God was 
of a truth in this wonderful defeat. 

I Varburton, Julian’s Attempt to Rebuild the Temple, ii. 3. 

The idea of a systematic, enchainment of phenomena, 
in which each is conditioned by every other, and noue 
can be taken in isolation and explained apart from the 
rest, was foreign to his f Epicurus's | mind. 

Encye. fir it., VIII. 475. 

enchair (on-char'), v. t. [< en- 1 4- chair.] To 
seat or place in a chair; place in a position of 
authority or emiuence. [Rare.] 

But thou, Sir Lancelot, sitting in my place 
Mnchair'd to-morrow, arbitrate the field. 

Tennyson, Last Tournament. 
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enchant (en-ch&nt'), v. t. ^Formerly also fa- 
chant; < ME. enchauntcn , < OF. enchanter, en- 
canter, F. enchanter = Pr. encantar, enohantar 
= Sp. Pg. encantar = It. incantare, < L. incan- 
tare, bewitch, enchant, say over, mutter or chant 
a magic formula, < in, in, on, 4- cantare, siug, 
chant : see chant and incantation .] 1 . To prac- 
tise sorcery or witchcraft on ; subdue by charms 
or spells ; hold as by a spell ; bewitch. 

By the Witchcraft of fair Words, [Rowenal so enchant- 
ed tho British Nobility that her Husband Vortlgern was 
again established in the Kingdom. Baker, Chronicles, p. 4. 

John thinks them all enchanted ; Jm inquires if Nick 
had not given them some intoxicating potion. Arbuthnot. 

2. To impart a magical quality or effect to; 
change the nature of by incantation or sorcery; 
bewitch, as a thing. 

And now about the caldron sing. 

Like elves and fairies in a ring, 

Enchanting all that you put in. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 1. 

3. To delight in a high degree; charm; fasci- 
nate. 

Bui me discourse; I will enchant tldne ear. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 145. 

The prospect sueh as might enchant despair. 

Cowpcr, Retirement, 1. 4(59. 

-Syn. 3. Enchant , Charm , Fascinate, captivate, enrap- 
ture, carry away. To fascinate is to bring under a spell, 
as by the power of the eye ; to enchant and to charm are 
to bring under a spell l>> some more subtle and mysterious 
power. Tills difference in the literal affects also the fig- 
urative sf ubes. Enchant is stronger than charm. All gen- 
erally imply a pleased state in that which is affected, but 
Jascinate less often than the others. 

So stands tlio statue that enchants the world. 

Thomson, Hummer, 1. 1340. 

The books that charmed us in youth recall the delight 
ever afterwards. Alcott, Table-Talk, L 

Many a mail is fascinated by the artifices of composi- 
tion, who fancies that it is the subject which had operated 
so potently. J>e Quince y, Style, i. 

She sat under Mrs. Mackenzie as a bird before a boa- 
constrictor, doomed — fluttering — fascinated. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, lxxiii. 

enchanter (en-chan't6r), n. [< ME. enchanter, 
enchauntcr , cnchauntour , < OF. enchanteor, ea- 
ch auteur, F. enchanteur = Pr. encantaire, encau- 
tador = Sp. Pg. encantador = It. incantatore , < 
L. incantator, an enchanter, < incantare , charm, 
enchant: see enchant.] 1. One who enchants 
or practises enchantment; a sorcerer or ma- 
gician. 

Flutereres ben t he devcles enchauntours, for they maken 
a man to wenon himself he lyke that he is not lyke. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

Than Pliaro called for the wyse men and enc haunters of 
Egypie; and they did in lyke manner with their sorcery. 

Bible (1551), Ex. vii. 

2. One who charms or delights — Encha nter’s 
nightshade, a name of the common species of the genus 
Circata, natural order Onagraceae, low and slender erect 
herbs with small white flowers, Inhabiting cool, damp 
woods of the northern hemisphere. 

enchanting (en-chan 'ting), p. a. Charming; 
ravishing; delightful to mind or sense : as, an 
enchanting voice; au enchanting face. 

Simplicity in . . . manners has an enchanting effect. 

Karnes, Elem. of Criticism, iii. 

The mountains rise one behind the other, in an enchant- 
ing gradation of distances and of melting blues and grays. 

//. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 242. 

enchantingly (cn-ch&n'ting-H), adv. In an en- 
chanting manner; so as to delight or charm. 

Yet lie’s gentle ; never schooled, and yet learned ; full 
of noble device ; of all sorts enchantingly beloved. 

Shak., As you Like it, i. 2. 

enchantment (en-chfcnt'ment), n. [< ME. en- 
chantement, cnchawntement,'X OF. cnchantemcnt , 
encantement, F. enchantemcnt =z Pr. cncantamcn 
= Cat. encantamentssSp. encantamento , encan- 
tamienlo = Pg. encantamento = It. incantamen- 
to , < L. incantamentum , a charm, incantation, < 
incantare, charm, enchant: see enchant .] 1. 

The pretended art or act of producing effects 
by the invocation or aid of demons or the 
agency of spirits ; the use of magic arts, spoils, 
or charms; incantation; that which produces 
magical results 

A-nonn as tliei were a-hedde, Merlin be-gan an en- 
chauntement, and made hem to Rlepe alle. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. (J09. 

The magicians of Egypt, they also did in like manner 
with their enchantments. Ex. vii. 11. 

She is a witch, sure, 

And works upon him with some damn’d enchantment. 

Fletchet ( and another ), False One, ill. 2. 

2. The state or condition of being enchanted, 
literally or figuratively; especially, a very de- 
lightful influence or effect ; a sense of charm 
or fascination. 


enchecker 

Warmth of fancy— which holds the heart of a reader 
under the strongest enchantment. Pope, Pref. to Iliad. 

3. That which enchants or delights j the power 
or quality of producing an enchanting effect. 

As we grow old. many of our senses grow dull, but the 
sense of beauty becomes a more perfect enchantment 
every year. J. F. Clarke , Self-Culture, p. 187. 

=Syn. 1. Charm, fascination, magic, Bpell, sorcery, nec- 
romancy, witchery, witchcraft.-- 2. Rupture, transport, 
ravishment. 

enchantress (on-eh&n'tres), n. [< ME. en- 
chaunteresse, < OF. *enchantercsse, F. enchan - 
tercsse = It. incantatricc , < LL. n iucantatrix , 
fem. of incantator , an enchanter: see enchant- 
er.] A woman who enchants, as by magic 
spells, beauty, manner, or the like ; a sorceress. 

From this enchantress all these ills are come. Dry den. 

enchantryt, n. [ME. enchanter y, enchaunlerye , 

< OF. enchanterie, enchan tmont, < enchantei', 
enchant: see enchant.] Enchantment. 

Tho the olerko hadde yseid hys enehaunteryc, 

Ther fore Silui hym let sle. 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 10. 

encharget (en-chlirj'), v. t [< ME. enchargen , 

< OF. encharger, enchargicr, encar elder, encar - 
icier, etc., < ML. incaricare, load, charge, < L. 
in, in, 4- ML. caricarc , carricare ( > F. encharger 
= Pr. Sp. encar gar = Pg. encarregar= It., incari - 
care, < charger, etc.), charge, load: see en- 1 and 
charge.] tfo give in charge or trust. 

I have dispatched away Mr. Meredith, his Majesty’s sec- 
retary of the embassy here, by the Catherine yacht, and 
eneharyed with my main paequet to the secretary. 

Sir H r . Temple, To my Lord Treasurer, July 20, 1678. 

His countenance would express the spirit and the pas- 
sion of the part he was cnchargcd with. Jcjffrey. 

encharget (en-ehiiTj'), n. [< eneharge, t\] An 
injunction ; a charge. 

A nobleman being to passe through a water, eommaund- 
ed his trumpetter to goe before and sound the depth of it ; 
who to shew himscUc very mannerly, refus’d this eneharge, 
ami push’d tho nobleman himselfe forward, saying: No, 
sir, not I, your lordship shall pardon me. 

A. Copley, tr. of Wits, Fits, and Fancies (ed. 1614). 

enchase 1 !, v. t. [< M E. euchasrn, enchacen, < OF. 
enchacier, enchacer, cnchasser, encachier, enco- 
der (= Pr. cncassar), chase away, < en- + cha- 
rier, chaccr , chasscr , chaso : see en- 1 and chase 1 .] 
To drive or chase away. 

After the comyuge of this niyghty kynge, 

Cure olde woo and troubille to enchacc. 

Lydgate. ( llalliwell .) 

And no we ne shull no lielpe haue of hym that sholde 
hem alle cnchace oute of this londe, that is the kynge Ar- 
thur. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 182. 

enchase 2 (en-chas' ), v. t . ; pret. and pp. enchased, 

r \ enchasing. [Also inchase, and early mod. 

cnchace, inchace; < F. enchdsser , enchase, < 
en- 4- chdsse, a frame, chase, > K. chased, q. v. 
Hence by aphercmis chase 3, q. v.] 1 . To inlay ; 

incrust with precious stones or the like. 

Thou shall liuve gloss enough, ami all things fit 
T enchase in all bIiow thy long-smothered spirit. 

Chairman, Bussy d’Ambois, i. 1. 
Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchase the cup and sparkle in the wine. 

bryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, x. 40. 
And precious stones, in studs of gold enchased, 

The shaggy velvet of his buskins graced. 

Mickle , tr. of the Lusiad, ii. 

Honce — 2. To incrust or enrich in any manner ; 
adorn by ornamental additions or by ornamen- 
tal work. 

She wears a robe enchased with eagles eyes, 

To signify her sight in mysteries. 

B. Jonson, The Barriers. 

Vain as swords 

Against the enchased crocodile. 

Keats, Eudymion, L 

3. To chase, as metal-work. See chased, 1. — 4f. 
To inclose or contain as something enchased. 

My ragged rimes are all too rude and bace 
Her heavenly lineaments for to enchacc. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. xii. 23. 

enchaser (en-cha'sGr), n. One who enchases; 
a chaser. 

enchasten (en-cha'sn), v. t. [< en- 1 4* chasten 1 .] 
To chasten ; chastise ; correel . H. K. White. 
ench&ufet, v. A Middle English form of enchafe. 
encheasont, n. See encheson. 
encheckt (en-chek'), v. t . [< en-l 4- check 1 .] 
To checker. 

Where th’ art-full shuttle rarely did cnchcck 
Hie cangeant colour of a Mallards neck. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, The Decay. 

encheckert, enchequert (en-chek'6r), v. t. [< 
en- 1 4- checker , chequer .] To checker; arrange 
in a checkered pattern. Davies. 



enchecker 

For to pave 
The excellency of this cave, 

Squirrels’ and children's teeth late shed 
And neatly here encheauered. 

Herrick , Hesperides, p. 177. 

enchedet, a > [ME., with aocom. E. suffix -ed 2 , < 
oF. encheu, fallen, pp. of encheoir, fall, < cn- 
4 . chcoir, < L. cadere , fall : see cadent, case L] 
Fallen; vanquished. 

And the enchede kynge In the gay amies, 
i vh irronande one the grownnde, and gird© tliorowe evene ! 
i y b Morte Arthurc\Fu E. T. 8.), 1. 3938. 

encheert (en-cher ')> v - [< enml + cheer*. ] To 

enliven; cheer. 

Ami in his soveraine throne gan straight disposo 
Hinisclfe, more full of grace and Majestie, 

That mote encheare his friends, and foes moto terrifle. 

Spenser, F. Q., VII. vi. 24. 


enchelrion (en-ki'ri-on), n. ; pi. encheiria (-&). 
[dr. eyx^P l0V t < £V \ * n i X e V> a hand.] A hand- 
kerchief or napkin hanging from the zone or 
girdle, formerly worn as ono of the vestments 
of the Greek clergy. It is regarded by some as 
the original form of tho present epigonation. 
En chelfa (en-ke'li-tt), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. lyx*Av c, 
an eel.] Ehrenberg’s name (1830) of the group 
of infusorians now called Enchelyidce. 
Enchelycephali (en"kel-i-sof'a-H), n.pl. [NL., 
pi. of encnelycephalus : see enchelycephalous.] 
A group of apodal teleostean fishes, containing 
the true eels and congers, as distinguished from 
the murienoids, etc., which form the group Colo - 
cephali . The technical characters are the absence of a 
pirroracoid arch and symplectic bone, in connection with 
a developed preopereultim and opercular bones. In Cope’s 
system tho group is an order of pliysostoinous fishes; in 
dill’s, a suborder ot.Apodes. 

enchelycephalous (en'-'kel-i-Bef'a-lus), a. [< 
NL. cnchelycephalus, < Gr. lyxt'M) f, an eel, 4* 
Kttba'Av, head.] Pertaining to or having the 
characters of the Enchelycephali . 
enchelyid (en-kel'i-id), n. An animalcule of 
the family Enchelyidce. 

Enchelyid® (en-ko-li'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < En- 
chdys + -idle.] A family of free-swimming in- 
fusorial animalcules. They are 
holotrichous ciliate infusorians more 
or less ovate ill form, and ciliated 
throughout, the oral cilia being slight- 
ly larger than those of tho general ou- 
tieular surface. The cuticle is soft and 
flexible, the oral aperture tormlnal or 
laterul, and the anterior extremity of 
the body never prolonged in a neck- 
hke mauner. They are found in stag- 
nant water, and multiply by fission. 

Also EwheXia , Enchelina , EncheXince , 

Encheltfa , etc. 

Enchelys (en'ke-lis), n. [NL. 

(Muller, 178G), < Gr. lyx^W, an 
eel.] The typical genus of tho 
family Enchelyidce , with simply 
ciliate terminal mouth, as in E. 
fardmen. Also spelled Endielis. 
enchequert, r. t. See enchcckcr . 
ench&re (on-shar'), n. [F. cn- 
chere, OF. enchiere (ML. reflex 
melieria), auction, auctioning, " K 
< < nelierir, F. encMrir , < ML. incariarc, bid for 
a thing at auction, < L. in f in, 4- earns, dear, 
precious.] In French law, an auction ; sale by 
auction. 

enchesont, encheasont. ». [ME. enchcson, en- 
diesun, enchesoun, earlier ancheson, ancheison, 
andicisun, ancheisoun, later often abbr. chcson , 
chesun, chesoun (cf. It. cagione ); with altered 
prefix, prop, achesoun (rare), < OF. achaison, 
udioison, achesen , var. of ochoison, ocoison, etc., 
=- * *r. oeaizo, ochaizoy achaizo = It. cagione , also 
oemsione , < L. occasio(n-), occasion, cause: see 
occasion. Archaic in Spenser.] Cause; rea- 
son ; occasion. 

What Is the enchesoun 
And Anal cause of wo that ye endure Y 

Chaucer , Troflus, i. 081 . 



Frendis, be noght afferde afore, 

1 schall 3 ou sayo encheson why. York Plays, p. 191. 

*aid he, “ well moto I shame to tell 
ihe fond encheason that me hither led." 

A Spenser, F. Q., II. i. 80. 

v ' ® ee behest. 

enemridion (en-ki-rid'i-on), n . ; pi. enchiridion s, 
■/b? lr 5? a (* onz > "ft)* [LL., < Gr. f yxetptfoovy 

\ t Ul J 1( ibpok, manual, neut. of kyx^ganog, in the 
\ e ?> + x^Pt the hand.] A book to be 

-• 111 the hand; a manual; a handbook. 


[ Karo.] 


* * thought good to publish an edition in a 
iv.uiv Wn v ,°^ uil ] e > that as an enchiridion it may be more 
} ana usefull. Evelyn , Calendarium Hortense, Int. 

Enchiridions of meditation all divine. 

Thoreau, Letters, p. 29. 
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Specifically --(a) A Roman Catholic service-book contain- 
ing the Little Office of the Virgin. ( b ) A 11 ecclesiastical 
manual of the Greek Church. 

enchisel (en-chiz'el), v. t.; pret. and pp. en - 
chiseled, cnchiselled, ppr. enchiselingy enchisel- 
ling. [< en-* 4- chisel?.] To cut with a chisel. 
Craig. 

enchondroma (en-kon-dro'ma), n . ; pi. enclion- 
dromata (-ma-tii). [NL., < Gr. ev , in, + 
cartilage, + -oma.') Same as chondroma. 
enenondromatous (en-kon-drom'a-tus), a. [< 
enchondroma{t-) 4- -ows.] Same as chondroma- 
tous. 

enchondrous (en-kon'drus), a. [< Gr. iv, in, 
4- xfobpoQy cartilage.] Cartilaginous. Thomas, 
Med. Diet. 

Enchophyllum (en-ko-fil'uin), n. [NL. (Amyot 
and Serville, 1843), < Gr. £yx°<J> spear, lance, 4* 
QvAlov == L. folium, a l(‘af.] A genus of liomoq)- 
terous insects of tho family Mnnhracida of 
archod compressed form, with a long, curved, 
horn-like process on tho back pointing foi*- 
ward. E. crucn latum, so called from its red 
markings, inhabits tropical America, 
enchorial (en-ko'ri-al), a. [< LL. cncliorius (< 
Gr. cyx^piog, in or oil tho country, < iv, in, 4- 
X^pa, country) 4- -uL] Belonging to or used 
in a certain country; native; indigenous; de- 
motic: specifically applied to written charac- 
ters : as, an enchorial alphabet. Bee demotic. 

The demotic or enchorial writing is merely a form of 
hieratic used for the vulgar dialect, and employed for 
legal documents from the time of Dyn. XXVI. downwards. 

Encyc. lirit., VII. 721. 

enchoric (eu-kor'ik), a. Same as enchorial. 
enchoristic (en-ko-ris'tik), a. [As enchor-ial 
4- -isiic.'] Belonging to a given region; na- 
tive, indigenous, or autochthonous, 
enchylema (en-ki-le'mji), n. [NL., < Gr. iv, in, 
4- x u/ i6g, juice: see cliyle.'] 1 . Tho fluid and 
unorganized part of vegetable protoplasm. — 
2. The hyaline or granular substance of the 
nucleus of a cell, in which tho other nuclear 
elements are embedded. 

This basal substance, enchylema is probably more or less 
nearly fluid during life, and is equivalent to tho “kum- 
saft’’ of those German writers who apply that term in its 
proper nml restricted sense. Scienre, VIII. 125. 

enchymatous (en-kim'a-tus), a. [< Gr. iyxv- 
fia{r-), an infusion (< i'yx^v, pour in, infuse, < 
iv, in, 4- xdv, pour: see chyme 1), 4- -f>t/,sr.] In- 
fused; distended by infusion: an epithet ap- 
plied to glandular epithelial cells, 
encincture (en-singk'tur), r. £.; pret. and pp. 
cncincturcd, ppr. cncincturing. [s en-* 4- cinc- 
ture. Cf. enceinte.] To surround with or as with 
a cincture, girdle, or band; bind about, 
encincture (en-singk'tur), n. [< encincture , i\] 
A cincture or girdle. 

Fancy, free, . . . 

Hath reached the encincture of that gloomy sea 
Whose waves the Orphean lyre forbade to meet 
In conflict. Wordsworth, Source of the Danube. 

encinderedt (en-sin'derd), a. [< en-* 4- cinder; 
suggested prob. by cncin crate.] Burned to cin- 
ders. Coclceram. 

encineratef (en-sin'e-rat), v. t. See incinerate. 
encino (en-se'no), n. [Mex.] In California, 
tho coast live-oak, Quercus agrifolia. It is a 
large evergreen tree, with hard, heavy wood, 
but of little value except for fuel, 
encipher (en-sl'fer), r. t. [< en-* 4- cipher.] 
To put into cipher. Also spelled encipher. 

To encipher a messago in the General Service (’ode. 

Farrow, Alii. Encyc., III. 113 

en cirage (on se-riizh'). [F.: en, in; ciragc, 
waxing, blacking, < cirer, wax: see cere.] In 
the manner of waxing ; appearing to be waxed : 
an epithet applied to a monochrome picture in 
various shades of yellow. See camaicu. 
encircle (en-s^r'kl), v. t. ; pret. and pp. encircled, 
ppr. encircling. [Also incircle, formerly also 
incerclc, incircule; < en-* + circle .] 1. To form 
a circle round ; inclose or surround circularly ; 
embrace as in a ring or circle; gird: as, lumi- 
nous rings encircle Saturn. 

Then let them all encircle him about 

Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 4. 

Young Hermes next, a close contriving God, 

Her browes encircled with his serpent rod, 

Then plots and fair excuses fill'd her brain. 

Parnell, Hesiod, Rise of Woman. 

2 . To encompass ; surround ; environ : as, the 
army encircled the city.— 3. To move about in 
a circular direction ; make the circuit of. 

Towards the South and South-west of this Cape is found 
a long and dangerous shoulo of rocks and sand, hut so farre 
as I tncercled it, I found thirty fathome water and a strong 
currant. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, II. 194. 


enclitics 

encirclett (en-s 6 r'klet), n. [Also incirclet; 
irreg. < en-* 4* circlet, after the verb encircle .] 
A circle ; a ring. 

In whose incirclets if ye gaze, 

Your eyes may tread the lover’s maze. 

Sir /*. Sidney, Arcadia, iL 

encl&retedt (en-klar'e-tod), a. [< en-* 4- claret 
4- -ed%.] Mingled with claret ; claret-colored. 
[Rare.] 

Lips she has all rnbie red, 

Cheeks like creame emdarited. 

He.mck, Hesperides, p. 146. 

enclasp, inclasp (ell-, in-klasp'), v. t. [< en- 1 , 
w-2, + clasp.] 1. To fasten with a clasp. — 
2. To clasp; embrace. 

The flattering ivy who did ever see 
Inclasp the huge trunk of an aged tree? 

F. Jieaumont, The Hermaphrodite. 

enclave (F. pron. oh-klav'), V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
enclaved, ppr. cnclaving. [In mod. use directlv 
from mod. F. ; ME. enclaven , < OF. cnclaver , F. 
endaver , inclose, lock in, < Pr. cnclavar = It. 
tnchiavare, lock, < ML. inclarare, inclose, < L. 
in 4* clavis , a key (or clavus, a nail, bolt?).]. 
To inclose or surround, as a region or state, by 
the territories of another power, 
enclave (F. pron. oh-klav'), n. [D. G. enclave 
= Dan. enklavc = Bw. enklav (def. 1), < F. en- 
clave , < cnclaver, inclose: see enclave, v.] 1 . 

Something closed; specifically, a small outly- 
ing portion of a country which is entirely sur- 
rounded by tho territories of another power. 
Enclaves are especially common among the 
states of tho German empire. 

Monaco is to b(5 as it whs before 1792, and Avignon, the 
Venaisbin, Monti >el hard, and nil other enclaves within 
these limits are to be French territory. 

Wootsey, lntrod. to Inter. Law, App. ii., p. 410. 

In the centre of tho Galla country are small enclaves, 
like Harar. if. N. Cost, Mod. Lang*, of Africa, p. 125. 

2. In her., anything let into something else, 
especially when the thing let in is square, 
enclave (F. pron. oh-kla-va'), a. [F., pp. of 
cnclaver, inclose: see enclave.] In her. : («) 
Let into another bearing or division of the 
field, especially when tho projecting piece is 
of square form. ( h ) Divided by a lino broken 
in square projections: similar to embattled , 
but in larger parts: said of tho field, 
enclavement (F. pron. on-klav'inoh). n. [< F. 
cnclavemeni (= It. inch ia rumen to). < endaver, 
inclose: see enclave and -went.] Tho state or 
condition of being an enclave, or surrounded 
by an alion territory. Wor. Supp. 
encleart, v. t. [< en- 1 4* clear.] To make clear; 
lighten up; brighten. 

While light of lightnings flash 
Did pitchy clouds encleare. 

Sir P. Sidney, Ps. lxxxvif. 

enclinet, v. An obsolete form of incline. 
enclisis (on'kli-sis), w. [< Gr. lyu'/aon;, inclina- 
tion, < iynAtvriv, incline : see incline.] In Gr. 
and Lai. gram., pronunciation as an enclitic; 
attachment of a word in pronunciation to the 
previous word, to which it transfers its accent: 
opposed to or tho tone sis. Also called inclination. 
Bee enclitic, n. 

Retaining the convenient terms orthotonosis and en- 
clisis to designate this alternating accent. 

Amcr. Jour. Philol., VI. 218. 

enclitic (en-klit'ik), a. and v. [= F. encUUgue; 
< LL. enditicus, (. Gr. h/hAirndii, enclitic, lit. 
leaning on, < iys/Jvttv (= L. indinarc, > E. in- 
cline), lean toward, incline, < iv, in, + uAivviv 
= E. lean : see lean*, and cf. dine, incline.] I „ 
a. 1. Leaning on or against something else. 
[Rare.] 

The barrel . . . stood in a little shed or rnclitirof pent- 
house. Graves, Spiritual Quixote, ii. 7. 

Specifically — 2. In gram., subjoined and ac- 
centually dependent : said of a word or particle 
which in regard to accent forms a part of a 
preceding word and is treated as if one with 
it, or gives up its separate accent, sometimes 
affecting that of its predecessor. — 3. In obstet ., 
opposed to synelitic (which see). 

II. n. In gram., a word accentually con- 
nected with a preceding word, as que (and) in 
Latin: arm a rirtnnque, arms and the man. 
enclitical (en-klit'i-kal), a. [< enclitic + -rt/.] 
Same as enclitic. 

enclitically (ou-klit'i-kal-i), adv. In an en- 
clitic manner; by throwing the accent back, 
enclitics (en-klit'iks), n. [PI. of enclitic (see 
-ics), with reference to Gr. tynAiaa;, inclination, 
the mode of a verb: see enclisis.] The art or 
inflecting words. [Rare.] 


enclog 

enclogf (en-klog')> t, [< en- 1 4- clog,] To 
clog or encumber. 

Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling winds, 
The gutter’d rocks, and congregated sands, 

Traitors cnsteep’d to enclog the guiltless keel. 

Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 

encloister (en-klois't6r), v. t. [Formerly also 
incloister ; < OF. *encloistrei', enclostrer (cf. en- 
cUnstre , cnclostre, n., an inclosure, cloister) (F. 
encloitrer = Pr. enclostrar = Sp. Pg. cnclaustrar 
= It. in cl an str arc), < on -, in, Hr cloistrcr, inclose, 
< cloistre , an inclosure, cloistor: see cloister .] 
To confine in a cloister; cloister; immure. 

Those that sprung 

From I’onda, that great king of Mercia ; holv Tweed, 
And Kinisdred, with these their sisters, Kiniswecd, 
And Eadburg, last, not least, at Godmauchester all 
Encloister'd. Drayton, Polyol bion, xxix. 

enclose, encloser, etc. Bee inclose , etc. 
enclothe (en-kldTH'), v. t.\ pret. and pp. en- 
clothed , ppr. enclo thing. [< en- 1 4* clothe . J To 
clothe. Westminster Rev. 
encloud (en-kloud'), v. t. [< e/n- 1 4- cloud 1 , v.] 
To cover with clouds ; becloud ; shade. 

The heavens on cverie side enclotvded bee. 

Spenser, tr. of Virgil’s Gnat, 1. 571. 

In their thick breaths, 

Hank of gross diet, shall wo be enclo uded. 

Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 

enclowt, encloyt, v. Bee acclov. 
encoach (en-koch'), v. t. [< en- 1 4- coach.] To 
carry in a coach. [Hare.] 

Like Phaeton . . . encoached in burnished gold. 

Davies, Wittes Pilgrimage, sig. i. 3. 

en cceur (oil k6r). [F. : en, in : cecur, < L. cor 

(cord-) = E. heart: see core*.] 1. In heart- 
shape ; heart-shaped ; hence, V-shaped, or with 
a sharp point downward: a phrase used in 
dressmaking and the like, applied especially 
to the bodice of a dress of which the neck is so 
shaped. — 2. In her. Bee cecur. 
encoffin (en-kof'in), v. t. [< en- 1 4- coffin.] To 
put or inclose in a coffin. 

His body rested here in quietness until the dissolution, 
when, for the gain of the lead in which it was encojfined, 
it was taken up and thrown into the next water. 

Weever, Ancient Funeral Monuments. 

encoignure (F. pron. on-kwo-nytir' ), n. [F., OF. 
also encognure, comer, corner-piece, < OF. en- 
coignier , place in a corner, < en, in, + coin , cor- 
ner: see coin 1 , coign.] A piece of furniture 
made to occupy the corner of a room, especially 
an ornamental piece, as a cabinet, 6tag6re, or 
the like. 

encollar (en-kol'jir), v. t. [< en- 1 4- collar.] To 
surround with a collar. Boothroyd. 
encolor, encolour (en-kul'or), v. t. [< en- 1 + 
color, colour. Cf. OF. encolorer , encolour er, en- 
couleurer, color.] To color or invest with color. 
Mrs. Browning. 

encolpion, encolpium (en-kol'pi-on, -um), n.; 
pi. encolpia (-ti). [LQr. kyK61nu>v, prop. neut. of 
eyudtoiog, on the bosom, < b',m, 4- bosom, 

lap.] 1. In the early and medieval church, a 
small reliquary or a casket containing a minia- 
ture copy of the Gospels, worn hanging in front 
of the breast ; an amulet : often in the shape of 
a cross. Hence — 2. In the medieval church 
and in the present Greek Church, a bishop’s 
pectoral cross. 

encolure (F.pron. on-ko-liir'), n. [F., the neck 
and shoulders, OF. encolure , encoleure , a neck 
of land, an isthmus (cf. encoler , put on the 
neck, embrace), < en (< L. in), in, on, 4- col, < 
L. collum. the neck : me collar.] 1. The neck 
and shoulders, as of a horse. 

Hair in iieups lay heavily 
Over a pale brow spirit-pure, 

Carved like the heart of the coal-black tree, 
Crisped like a War-steed’s encolure. 

Browning , Statu o and Bust. 

2. The opening at the neck of a dress, and also 
that at the armhole to receive the top of the 
sleeve. Diet, of Needlework. 
encombert, v. t . An obsolete form of encumber. 
encoxnbermentt. n. See encumbcrmcnt. 
encomiast (en-Ko'mi-ast), n. [= F. cncomi- 
aste = Bp. encomiasta = It. encomiaste, < Gr. 
i ysuyiaar/'/r, < kytcufufi&iv, praise, < tyKuifiiov, an 
ode of praise, eulogy : see encomium, j One who 
praises another; one who utters or writes enco- 
miums or commendations ; a panegyrist. 

Tht* Jesuits . . . [are] the great encomiasta of the Chi- 
neses. Locke, Human Understanding, i. 4. 

Iu his writings lie appears a servile encomiast. 

Goldsmith, Voltaire. 

encomiastic (en-ko-mi-as'tik), a. and n. [= Sp. 
encomtdstico = Pg. It. encomiastico, < Gr. ey- 
<cu>fuaoTiK6g, < kymjpid&iv, praise : see encomiast.] 
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1. a. Bestowing praise ; commendatory : lauda- 
tory ; eulogistic : as, an encomiastic address or 
discourse. 

To frame some encomiastic speech upon this our me- 
tropolis. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Bevels, 1. 1. 

Both [epitaphs] are encomiastic, and describe the char- 
acter and work of the deceased with considerable fullness 
ami beauty of expression. Encyc. Brit., VIII. 495. 

n.t n. An encomium. 

I thank you, Master Compass, for your short Encomias- 
tic. B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, i. 1. 

encomiastical (en-kd-mi-as'ti-kal), a. Same 
as encomiastic. 

encomiastically ( en-ko-mi -as ' t i-kal-i ) , adv. In 
an encomiastic manner. 

If I have not spoken of your majesty encomiastically , 
your majesty will be pleased only to ascribe it to the law 
of au history. Bacon, To the King, letter 84. 

enfiomiologic (en-ko-tni-o-loj'ik), a. [< LL. en- 
comiologicus, < Gr. iynuptohoyiKdc (as a noun in 
neut., tyKWfuoTtoyiKdv , sc. yhpov), < iyntoptov, a 
laudatory ode, 4- -loyacdc, < - %oyla , < teyuv, 
speak : see -ology.] In anc. pros., noting a com- 
pound or episynthetic verso, consisting of a dac- 
tylic pentnemira v w|i) followed 

by an iambic pentnemim (<* | w -4 | »). go rae . 

times the term is used in a wider sense to include both 
this meter and a similar meter with a longer iambic colon, 
commonly culled the elegiambus. 

encomiont (en-ko'mi-on), n. Same as encomium. 

encomium (en-ko'mi-um), n. [Formerly also 
encomion (and encomy, q. v.); = F. Sp. Pg. It. 
encomio , < L. encomium, *encomion, < Gr .lyuti- 
fuov, a laudatory ode to a conqueror, a eulogy 
or panegyric on a living person, neut. of e yu&- 
pioc, belonging to the praise or reward of a con- 
queror, prop, to the Bacchic revel, in which the 
victor was led home in procession with music, 
dancing, and merriment, < b, in, 4- nupoc, a 
revel: see Comus, comedy.] Formal praise; 
laudation; a discriminating expression of ap- 
proval, either of a person or of a thing. 

His first Encomium is that the Sun looks not upon a 
braver, nobler convocation then Is that of King, Peers, 
and Commons. Milton , Apology for Smectymnuus. 

It is strange the galley-slave should praise 

His oar or strokes ; or you, that have made shipwreck 

Of all delight upon this rock call’d Marriage, 

Should sing encoinions on ’t. 

Beau, and FI., Honest Man’s Fortune, iii. 1. 

Tush, thou wilt Bing encornions of my praise. 

Chapman , Bussy d Am hois, i. 1. 

-Syn. Panegyric, etc. See eulogy. 

encommont (en-kom'on), v. t. [< en- 1 4- com- 
mon.] To make common. 

That their mysteries might not come to be cncommoned 
by the vulgar. Felt ham , Resolves. 

encompass (en-kum'pas), v. t. [Formerly also 
mcompass ; < en- 1 4- compass.] 1. To form a 
circle about ; encircle. 

Look, how my ring encompasseth thy finger. 

Shah., Rich. III., i. 2. 

2. To environ; inclose; surround; shut in: as, 
the besieging army encompassed Jerusalem. 

With the great glorie of that wondrous light 

Ilis throne is all encompassed around. 

Spenser , Heavenly Beautie. 

Canutus before the Death of K. Ethelred had besieged 
the City, and now with a large Trench encompassed it. 

Baker , Chronicles, p. 15. 

We live encompassed by mysteries ; we are flooded by 
influences of awe, tenderness, and sympathy which no 
wordR can adequately expross, no theories thoroughly ex- 
plain. G. II. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. i. § 223. 

3. To go or sail round : as, Drake encompassed 
the globe. — 4f. To get into one’s toils; get 
round ; gain power over. 

Ah ! ha ! Mistress Ford and Mistress Page, have I en- 
compassed you? Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2. 

5. To compass orbring about; accomplish. 
[Rare.] 

Whatever the method employed for encompassing his 
death, or wherever he may be found, the tiger proves him- 
self a splendid beast. 

P. Robinson, Under the Sun, p. 201. 
-Syn. 2. To gird, invest, hem in, shut up. 

encompassment (en-kum'pas-ment), n. [< en- 
compass + -went.] 1. The act of encompass- 
ing, or the state of being encompassed. — 2. Cir- 
cumlocution in speaking ; periphrasis. [Rare.] 
And finding, 

By this encompassment and drift of question, 

That they do know ray son, come you more nearer 

Than your particular demands will touch it. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 1. 

encomyt, n. h. encomium: see encomium .] 
Same as encomium. 

Many popish parasites and men pleasing flatterers have 
written large commendations and encomies of those. 

Bp. Bale, Select Works, p. 7. 


encounter 

Encope (en'kfi-pfi), n. [NL., < Gr. kytsoiH), an in- 
cision, a hindrance, < tyndmeiv, make incisions, 
hinder, < h, in, 4- 
K&rrreiv , cut.] A 
genus of irregular 
clypeastroid sea- 
urchins, of the fam- 
ily Meltitidas. it is 
notable for the massive- 
ness of the calcareous 
test, and has a large lu- 
ll ule between the poste- 
rior ambulacra, in addi- 
tion to five incisions op- 
posite the ambulacra, 
as in E. emarginata. 

The mass of the test is 
greatest in E. grandis, 
a species of the west Encope emarg%nata. 

coast of Mexico. 

en coquille (oil ko-kSly'). [F. : en, in; co- ' 
quille, shell, cockle: see cockle' 2 .] In dress- 
making, etc., arranged in the shape of a scallop- 
shell ; scalloped ; imbricated : said of knots or 
rosettes of ribbons, trimmings, and the like. 

encore (on-kor'), adv. [F., OF. encore = Pr. 
encara , enquera = OSp. encara = It. ancora , 
again, once more, < L. (in) hanc horam, lit. (to) 
this hour : hanc, acc. fern, of hie, this ; horam, 
acc. of hora , > ult. E. hour.] Again; once 
more : used in calling for a repetition of a par- 
ticular part in a theatrical or musical perform- 
ance. This us© is unknown to the French, who employ 
the word bis (twice, a second time) for the same purpose. 

encore (oii-kor'), n. [< encore , adv.] 1. A call 
by an audience for a repetition of some part of 
a performance. — 2. A repeated performance ; 
a repetition in or as if in response to a recall : 
as, the conductor refused to give any encores. 

It was evident he felt this device to be worth an encore: 
he repeated it more than once. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xv. 

encore (on-kor'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. encored , 
ppr. encoring. [< encore, adv.] To call for a 
repetition or (a particular part of an entertain- 
ment). 

Dolly, in her master’s shop, 

Encores them, as Bhe twirls her mop. 

W. Whitehead, Apology for Laureate. 

encorporef, v. t. [ME. enoorporen , encorperen, 

< OF. encorporar , < L. incorporare , ombody, in- 
corporate : see incorporate, j To incorporate. # 

Butte the element of watlr, that is to seye .iiij. lb of 
watir vpon J lb af mater and putte by .vij. dales to eneor- 
pere wel as tofore in the bath of marien. 

Book of Quintc Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 18. 

And eek of our materes encorporing. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoinan’s Talo (od. Skeat), G. 1. 815. 

encorret, v. A Middle English form of incur. 

encoubeit (en-kfi'b6rt), n. [Appar. a F. form 
of Sp. encubierto = Pg. enedberto , pp. of Bp. Pg. 
cncobrir, Bp. also encubrir, cover, conceal, < en- 
4- Sp. cobrir, cubrir = Pg. cobrir, cover: see 
cover 1 .] A typical armadillo of the family Da - 
sypodidee and subfamily Dasypodinee (which 
see), such as the peludo, Dasypus villosus. The 
term has had a more extensive application. 
See cut under armadillo. 

en conclmre (on kfi-shtir'). [F.: en, in; cou - 
cliure, < coucher, lie down, couch: see couch 1 .] 
In embroidery, made, according to an early 
fashion, with coarse gold thread or spangles 
sewed in rows one beside another. 

encounter (en-koun't6r), v. [Formerly also in- 
counter; < ME. encountren , < OF. encontrer , en- 
cuntrer =zVt. Sp. Pg. encontrar = It. incontrarc , 
meet, come against, < L. in, in, to, 4- contra, 
against: see counter 1 , counter 8 , and cf. rencoun- 
ter, v.] I. trans. 1. To come upon or against; 
meet with; especially, to meet casually, unex- 
pectedly, reluctantly, or the like. 

If I must die, 

I will encounter darkness as a bride. 

Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 

When we came near any of these [Tonquiti] Villages, we 
were commonly encountered with Beggars. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 14. 

If it became him [the saint] to encounter the pain of 
sacrifice and to be “ acquainted with grief,’’ it behooved 
him also to triumph over both. 

J. It. Seeley , Nat. Religion, p. 97. 

2. To meet antagonistically ; Engage in conflict 
of any kind with ; contend with ; make an at- 
tack upon. 

There are miseas bigge as our countrey dogs, aud there- 
fore they are hunted with dogs, because cats are not able 
to incounter them. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 55. 

And as we find our passions do rebel, 
Encounter them with reason. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, lit. & 

3f. To oppose ; oppugn. 



encounter 

Nothing is ao vnpleaaant to a man, 4a to be mcouiUrsd 
in hia chiefs affection. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 225. 

Jurora are not bound to believe two witnesses, if the 
nrobability of the faot doea reasonably encounter them. 

Sir M. Hale. 

4f. To befall; betide. 

Good time encounter her I Shak., W. T., ii. 1. 

=Syn. 2. To confront, struggle with, contend against. 

II. intrans. 1. To meet ; come together; come 
into contact or collision. 

Upon that were my thoughts tiring, when we encoun- 
tered. Shak., T. of A., iii. 0. 

More than once 

Full met their stern encountering glance. 

Scott, Marmion, iii. 5. 

2. To meet in opposition or conflict ; come to- 
gether in combat; contend; fight. 

1 prophesy thy death, my living sorrow,' 

If thou encounter with the boar to-morrow. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 672. 

encounter (en-koun't6r), n. [Formerly also 
incounter; < ME. encontre (rare), < OF. encontre, 
F. encontre = Pr. encontre = Bp. encuentro = 
r* encontro = It. incontro , a meeting; from 
the verb. Of. rencounter , «.] 1. A meeting, 

particularly a sudden or accidental meeting, of 
two or more persons or bodies of any kina ; a 
coming together or in contact. 

To shun th’ encounter of the vulgar crowd. Pope. 

Specifically — 2. In physics, tho coming within 
the sphere of one another's action of the rapidly 
moving molecules of a gaseous body. The word 
is so used by some writers in order to avoid collision, 
which might be understood to imply impact. The mole- 
cules of gases move in nearly rectilinear paths, until they 
come so close to one another that they are suddenly de- 
flected. This very brief mutual actiou is the encounter. 
See gas. 

When the distance between any two molecules is so 
small that they are capable of exerting sensible forces 
upon one another, there will be said to be an encounter 
between them. 

11. W. Watson , Kinetic Theory of Gases, p. 27. 

3. A meeting in opposition or conflict of any 
kind; a conflict; a battle; specifically, a con- 
test between individuals or a small number of 
men, or an accidental meeting and fighting of 
detachments. 

t Full jolly knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, 

As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fltt. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 1. 

Leave this keen encounter of our wits. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 2. 

Who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free and 
open encounter * Milton, Arcopagitica, p. 52. 

4. Manner of encountering ; mode of accost or 
address ; behavior in intercourse. 

Thus has ho . . . only got the tune of the time, and out- 
ward habit of encounter. Shak., Ilauilet, v. 2. 

=Syn. 3. Encounter, Rencounter , Skirmish , Brush, col- 
lision, affair. As conflicts in war these are shorter, with 
fewer engaged, and of less importance, than those com- 
pared under battle. An encounter is often an accidental 
meeting, resulting in some conflict, but not suffered to 
grow into a general engagement. Rencounter is the same 
tiling, expressed by a term less common. A skirmish is an 
irregular or desultory contest between parts of armies, as 
scouting parties or skirmish-lines, not generally resulting 
in battle. A brush, is short and sharp, perhaps engaging 
the whole of some force fora time, but not being pushed 
into a long or hard-fought struggle. See strife. 

encounterer (en-koun't6r-er), n. 1. One who 
encounters; an opponent; an antagonist. — 2. 
One who goes to an encounter, or seeks encoun- 
ters ; one who is ready for encounter of any 
kind. 

O, these encounterers, so glib of tongue, 

That give a coasting welcome ere it conies, 

And wide unclasp the table of their thoughts 
To every tickling reader! Shak., 'I', and C., iv. 5. 

encourage (en-kur'aj), v. t . ; pret. and pp. en- 
couraged, ppr. encouraging . [Formerly also in- 
cmrage; < OF. encouragier , encoraigier , eneoit- 
mger, F. encourager (= Pr. en cor ajar = Sp. Pg. 
<n n>r a jar — it, incoraggiare , incoraggirc ), < en, 
ni, + courage , courage, heart: see courage , n. 
ami v. Of. ML. incordari, encourage, inspire, 

' L. m, in, 4- cor(d-) = E. heart.] 1. To give 
<;<>urage to; inspire with courage, spirit, or 
firmness of mind; incite to action or perse- 
verance. 

Lut charge Joshua, and encourage him. Deut. iii. 28. 
King Richard, to encourage his Soldiers, made a solemn 
p f t ; wh to them. Raker, Chronicles, p. 233. 

t., i!i e tutors behind the scene, who ascribed this pause 
1118 nt *turai timidity, attempted to encourage him. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xix. 

To help forward; promote; give support to : 

' s ’ t0 ^courage manufactures. 
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The occupation dearest to his heart 
Was to encourage goodness. 

Cowper , Task, ii. 700. 

Whatever is meant by Christ’s yoke being easy, Christ 
does not encourage sin. 

J. 11. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 101. 
3f. To make stronger. 

Erasmus had liis Lagena or flagon of wine (recruited 

«..l i IT— J rr. .. . . 1. 1 ' , 


weekly from his friends at London), which he drank some- anA-in,-*- x . r/ 

““ singly by ltselfe, and sometimes encouraged his QHCrtHlSOn (on-knm zn), V . t. [< 
Vie with the mixture thereof. son.] To make crimson ; redden. 


times 
faint Ale 

Fuller, Hist. Cambridge, V. 48. 

encouragement (en-kur'aj-ment), n. [Former- 
ly also incouragcment , incoragcment ; < OF. cn- 
corage me nt , encouragement , F. encouragement 
(= It. incorag giamento, incoraggimento), < en- 


encroach 

encreaset, v. An obsolete form of increase. 
encrest, n - An obsolete variant of increase . 
Chaucer. 

encrestet, V. An obsolete form of increase. 

Not doubting but, if the same may be oontynued 
emonges theym, they shall so therby he encrested in 
welth, that they wold not gladly be pulled therefro. 

State Papers, iii. 269. 

enA + crim- 


Look here what tributes wounded fancies sent me, 

Of paled pearls, and rubies red as blood ; 

Figuring that they their passions likewise lent me, 

Of grief and blushes, aptly understood 
In bloodless white and the encriwson'd mood. 

Shak., Lovers Complaint, 1. 201. 


866 cncourn 9 c e encrinal (en'kri-nal), a. [< encrin(ite) + -al.J 
o-ivino- nmLI‘ ™ ® enc °uragiRg, or of pertaining to an encrinite or encrinites ; relat- 

citimfLit ^ 01 i fideilce t)f success; an- ing to or containing fossil crinoids ; belonging 

niAf * T ,„ ^ to P Grscveranoe 5 a P ro " to extinct forms of the order Vrinoidea (which 

[< cncrin(ite) 4- -ic.] 


moting or advancing. 


Somewhile with merry purpose, fit to please, 

And otherwhile with good encouragement. 

Spenser, F. Q,., VI. v. 32. 

For when ho dies, farewell all honour, bounty, 

All generous encouragement of arts. Otway, Orphan. 

As a general rule, Frovidenco seldom vouchsafes to mor- 
tals any more than just that degree of encouragement 
which suffices to keep them at a reasonably full exertion 
of their powers. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iii. 

2. That which serves to excite courage or con- 
fidence ; an encouraging fact or circumstance ; 
an incentive or inducement ; that which serves 
to promote or advance. 

What encouragement is there to venture an acquaintance 
with the rash and unstable ? r 

Up. Atterbui'y, Sermons, II. xxiil. 

To think of his paternal care 
Is a most sweet encouragement to prayer. 

liyrom, On the Lord’s Prayer. 

encourager (en-kur'aj-6r), n. One who encou- 
rages, incites, or stimulates to action ; one who 
promotes or advances. 

He I Plato J would have women follow the camp, to be 
spectators and enevuragers of noble action*, 

Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 529. 

The popo is a master of polite learning, arid a great en- 
courage i ot arts. Addison. 

The extraordinary collections made in every way by the 
late king [of Saxony], who was the greatest encourager of 
arts and sciences, and of every thing that is curious. 

Pococke, Description of tho Last, II. ii. 235. 

encouragingly (on-kur'aj-ing-li), adr. In a 
manner to give courage or hope of success. 

encradle (en-kra'dl), v. t . ; pret. and pp. en- 
cradled, ppr. cncradling. [< en- 1 4- cradle.] 
To lay in a cradle. 

Regiune from first, where he encradled was 
In simple cratch, wrapt, in a wad of bay. 

Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Love. 

encratic (en-krat'ik), a. [< Gr. iysparr/r, having 
power, possession, or control, self -con trolling, < 
n\ in, + Kparog, power, strength, < sparer, strong, 
hard, = E. hard.] Of or pertaining to self-con- 
trol and self-denial, especially in the forms of 
continence and fasting or abstinence from ani- 
mal food. 


see). 

encrinic (en-krin'ik), a. 

Same as encrinal. 

EncrinidaB (en-krin'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Encii- 
nus 4- -idee.] The former name of a family 
of crinoids which contained the permanently 
stalked forms, rooted during life. Nearly all the 
fossil forms, the stone-lilies or encrinites, are of this char- 
acter. Rut the family was also represented by several liv- 
ing genera, or sea-lllieB, as distinguished from the free 
feather-stars. It is now divided into numerous families. 
As now used by some authors, tho family is restricted to 
ftstulatous crinoids with a dicyclic base, basal plates with 
well-developed axial canal, brachials of two pieces, and 



generally without 
anal plates. They 
lived chiefly in 
the Trlassic seas. 
Sec Crinoidea. 

encrinital 

(en'kri-nl-tal), 
a. [< encrinite 
4 ~al.] Same 
as encrinal. 
encrinite (en # - 
kri-nit), n. [= 

t F. encrinite , < 
NL. encrinites, 
< Gr. h, in, 4- 
npivov , a lily 
Any fossil cri- 


Encnmtc : head and piece of stem on the 
left. 

a, a, parts of the stem ; t>. A, separate joints. 

(see crinoul), + -lies, E. -ite a .] 
noid; a stone-lily: a term especially applied 
to the ordinary stalked form with a cylindrical 
stem and well-formed arms. Encrinites compose 
vast strata of marble in 
northern Europe ami Ritf* 3 * 

North America. In fig. 2 
the variety in tho figures 
of the encrinites is caused 
by the different sections 
represented. Sec Crinoi- 
dea. [The words associated 
with encrinite are now ar- 
chaic in zoology. In com- 
position encrinite (NL. 
enermites) is generally 
represented by its radical 
element (Gr. Kpieov), giv- 
ing two parallel series of 
generic words onding in 
■ eruiv8 and -crinites. ] 

Encrinites (on - kri - 

ni'tez), n. [NL.] The prior form of PJncrinue 



Piece of Derbyshire Marble, show- 
ing Encrinites. 


Encratism (on'kra-tizm), n. [< encrat-ic 4 -ism.] encrinitic, encrinitical (en-kri-nit'ik, -i-kal),« 
The principles of tho Encratites ; especially, [< encrinite 4- - ic , -ical.] Same as encrinal 
tho doctrine that tho union of the sexes is os- Encrinoidea (en-kri-noi'de-ii), //. pi. [NL.] A 
sontially evil. group of crinoids. See Crinoidea. 

Encratite (on kra-tit), n. [< LL. Encratitw, < Encrinurid® (en-kri-nu'ri-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
**.r. n-KpaTirai, pi. of ryh/iarir/ir, lit., the self-dis- Kncrinurus + -!>/„.] A family of Silurian tri- 
cipliued, contmont, < tyicpaTr/c, selt-diBOiplmed, lobitog. 

continent, beinf? muster, being in possession Encrinimis (en-kri-nu'rus), w. [Nl.., < Gr. iv, 
of power, K f»’, in, + Kparng, jiower, strength.] j Di + K pivov, lily (see e.ncrimte), + inu, tail.] 
In the <'arlv history of the church, especially The typical genus of tho family Encrinvri<i<r. 
among tlio Gnostics, ono of those ascetics who EncrinUB (en ' kri - nus), «. [NL. (Lamarck, 
refrained from marriage and from the use of < Gr. kv, in, 4- hptwn* , lily: see encrinite . j 

flesh-meat and wine. They were members of various The name-giving go n US’ of crinoids of the fam- 
heretiea! sects, although sometimes spoken of as a dis- •!_. hut 

tinet body founded by the apologist Tatian, of the second 1 v JAlcrinida, toiinirly 01 Wide extent, out 
century. They were also called Confine ids. now restricted to a few closely related species. 

It was the heresy of the Gnostics, that it was no matter ^ M( l . 

bowmen lived, so they did hut believe aright; which CUCrispBd (en-krispt. ), a. [< ML. euensped ; 
wicked doctrine Tatianus, a learned Christian, did so de- })p. of *encrisp, v., < cn - 1 4* emp.] Curled; 

and thence formed in curls. [Rare.] 

Thai shall have softe euensped wolle [wool] 

And woiiderly prolonged atte the fulle. 

Palladius, Ilusbondric (E. 10. T. S.), p. 154. 


test, that he fell into a quite contrary, . 
came the sect Encratites. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), II. 312. 

encraty (en'kra-ti), n. [X Gr. t ys p&reuz, mastery, 
control, self-control, < cyttparfa, having power, 
possession, or control: see mcratic.] Mastery 


With'heris [hairs] enrrisped, yalowe as tin; golde. 

Skelton, Garland of Luurel, 1. 280. 


over the senses; abstinence from pleasures of ola „ . 

sense; self-control, as exercised in fasting and encroach (en_-kro<h ), t. [Formerly also «»- 
continence, esi>ecially the latter. 


The martyrs at Lyons, as wo have seeu, and it may be 
said the School of S. John In general, were distinguished 
by a noble moderation : by encraty , or temperance, in the 
truest sense of the word. Mahan, Church History, p. 161. 


croach ; < ME. encrochen , < OF. encrochier , en- 
crocher , encrocier, cncroquier, encrocquicr (ML. 
incrocarc), seize upon, take, < en, in, 4 croc, a 
hook : see crook, and ef. accroach.] I.f trans. 
To seize ; take ; take possession of ; get ; obtain. 



encroach 

He encrochez kenely by craftez of armez 

Countrese and castelles that to thy coroun langez. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1243. 

Thay sr happen also that for her h&rme wepes, 

For thay schal comfort encroche in kythes ful mony. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ili. 18. 

n. intram . 1. To enter, intrude, or trespass 
upon the possessions, jurisdiction, rights, prov- 
ince, domain, or limits of some other person 
or thing; infringe upon or restrict another’s 
right in any way ; specifically, in law, to extend 
one’s possession of land so as to transgress the 
boundary between it and the rightful posses- 
sion or enjoyment of another or of the public : 
with on or upon before the object. 

Exclude the encroaching cattle from thy ground. 

Dryden. 

Those who are gentle and uncomplaining, too candid 
to intrigue, too delicate to encroach , suffer much. 

Marg. Fuller, Woman in 10th (tent., p. 61. 

Among primitive men, individual conflicts for food pass 
into conflicts between hordes, when, in pursuit of food, 
one encroaches on another's territory. 

II. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 448. 

2. Figuratively, to intrude gradually ; lay hold, 
as if by stealth or irresistible power: with on 
or upon before the object: as, old age is en- 
croaching upon me. 

Superstition, ... a creeping and encroaching evil. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

And listened long to the sweet sounds that thrilled 

The frosty air, till now the encroaching cold 

Recalled her to herself. 

Bryant, Little People of the Snow. 
=Byn. Trench upon, infringe upon, etc. (see trespass, v. i .) ; 
to invade, violate, creep upon. 

encroacht (en-kroch 7 ), n. [< encroach, v.] Tho 
act of encroaching ; encroachment. 

I cannot imagine that hereticks who err fundamentally, 
and by consequence damnably, took the first rise, and be- 
gun to set up with a fundamental error, but grew into it 
by insensible encroaches and gradual insinuations. 

South, Works, IV. i.\. 

encroacher (en-krd 7 ck6r), n. Ono who en- 
croaches; one who lessens or limits anything, 
as a right or privilege, by narrowing its boun- 
daries. 

Sir John Mason, Treasurer of the Queen’s Chamber, a 
grave and Learned Man, but a great Usurper and En- 
croacher upon Ecclesiastical Livings. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 387. 
The bold enema chers on the deep 
Gain by degrees huge tracts of land. 

Swift, Run upon tho Bankers, 1720. 

encroachingly (on-kro 7 ching-li), adv. By en- 
croachment. 

encroachment (en-kroch 7 ment), n. [< OF. 
(AF.) encrochment, < encrochier , encroach: see 
encroach and -ment.] 1. The act of encroach- 
ing or intruding or trespassing; an entering on 
the rights or possessions of another, and tak- 
ing possession; unlawful intrusion in general; 
assumption of the rights and privileges of an- 
other. 

It is the Blu est policy in princes 

To govern well their own than seek encroachment 

Upon unothers right. Ford , Perkin Warbeck, iii. 4. 

But ambitious encroachments of the federal government 
on the authority of tho state governments would not ex- 
cite the opposition of a single Btate. or of a few states 
only. Madison, The Federalist, No. xlvi. 

It will be seen that the system which effectually secured 
our liberties against the encroachments of kingly power 
gave birth to a new class of abuses from which absolute 
monarchies are exempt. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., i. 

2. The thing taken by encroaching. 

Tho general rule is that if the wrongful act is nequiesced 
in, the encroachment (I. e., the land added) is considered 
as annexed to the original holding. 

Jiapelje and Lawrence. 

3. Figuratively, the act of intruding gradually 
and as if by stealth; approach, seizure, or pro- 
gress: as, the encroachments of disease. 

encrownt, v. t. [ME. encrownen , < OF. cn coro- 
ner, < en- + coroner , coronncr , couronner, crown: 
see en- 1 and crown .] To crown. 

This lawe of armys was founded on the IX order of 
angellys in he ven cncrownyd vith precyous stonys of colour 
ana of vortues dyvers. Alsd of theym are fyguryed the 
colours in armys. 

Quoted in Bookc of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 103. 

encrownmentt. n. [ME. encorownment , < OF. 
encoronement, < encoroner , crown: see encrown 
and -merit.'] Coronation. 

Kcpede fore encorownmentes of kynges enoynttede. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4108. 

encrust, encrustation, etc. See incrust , etc, 
encrystalt (en-kris 7 tal), v. t. [Formerly also 
enchristal; < en- 1 + " crystal.] To inclose in 
crystal ; surround with or bury in ice. 

We hear of some enchristal’ d, such as have 

That, which produc’d their death, become their grave. 

Cartwright , On the Great Frost 
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encuirassed (en-kwe-r&st 7 or en-kwS'rgst), a, [< 
en- 1 + cuirass + -ea%.] In zool, furnished with 
a structure or outer eoat likened to a cuirass, 
such as is developed by certain infusorians; 
loricate. 

encumber, incumber (en-, in-kum / b6r), v. t [< 
ME. *encumbren, encombren , < OF. encombrer , 
encumbrer (= Pr. encombrar = It. ingombrare ), 

< en - + combrer , cumber : see en- 1 and cumber, j 

1. To clog or impede with a load, burden, or 
other hindrance ; render difficult or laborious 
in motion or operation; embarrass; overload; 
perplex; obstruct. 

Into tho bestes tlirote he shal hem caste, 

To sleke hys hunger, uud encombre hys teth. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2006. 
Encombre ncuere thy conscience for couetyse of Mede 
[gain]. Piers Plowman (C), iii. 51. 

* Though laden, not encumber'd with her spoil. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 17. 

Knowledge, . . . 

Till smooth'd, and squar’d, and fitted to its place, 

Does but encumber whom it seems t’ enrich. 

Courper, Task, vi. 05. 

Specifically — 2. To place (property) under a 
charge or servitude ; load with dobt or liability : 
as, to encumber an estate with mortgages, or 
with a widow’s dower ; an encumbered title. See 
encumbrance, 3. =Syn. 1. To oppress, overload, hinder, 
entangle, handicap, weigh down. 

encumberf, n. [< ME. encomber, < OF. encom- 
bre, < encombrer, v., encumber: see encumber , t\] 
An encumbrance ; a hindrance. 

Tliei speddc her iourneyes that thei com to the Castcll 
of (Hiarroye with-oute eny encomber, and tlier thei made 
of the kyngo Bohors grete ioye. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 358. 

encumberingly, incumberingly (on-, in-kura 7 - 
ber-ing-li), adv . In a maimer to encumber or 
impede. 

encumbermentt, n. [= F. encombrement = Pr. 
cncombrament = It. ingombramento ; as encum- 
ber 4* -ment.] The act of encumbering; ob- 
struction; interference. 

Into the sc of Hpayn [they] wer dryuen in a toriyent 

Among tho Sarazins, hot God, that grace tliam lent, 

Saued tham alle tlio tyineB fro ther eneumbermrnt. 

Bob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft's Cliron., p. 148. 

The heBt advizement was, of had, to let her 

Sleepe out her fill without enc.omberment. 

Sjwnser, F. Q., VI. viii. 38. 

encumbrance, incumbrance (en-, in-kum 7 - 
brans), n. [\ ME. encombrancc, encombrauncc , 

< OF. encombrancc, < encombrer, encumber: see 
encumber.] 1. Tho act of encumbering, or the 
state of being encumbered. 

Ther-fore, wyte yc well tliat this is the encombrauncc of 
the dcuell. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 5. 

2. That, which encumbers, burdens, or clogs ; 
anything that impedes action, or renders it dif- 
ficult and laborious ; an obstruction or impedi- 
ment; an embarrassment. 

Let none thinke they incountred not with all manner of 
incumbrances. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, II. 214. 
Strip from the branching Alps their piny load, 

The huge encumbrance of horrific wood. Thomson. 

Specifically — 3. In law, a charge or servitude 
affecting property, which diminishes the value 
of ownersnip, or may impair its enjoyment, so 
as to constitute a qualification or diminution of 
the rights of ownership. It does not impair owner- 
ship or power to convey, hut implies a burden which will 
continue on the property In the hands of the purchaser. 
If a person owns only an undivided share in land, the 
share of his cotenant is not designated an encumbrance 
on his share; hut if the land is subject to unpaid taxes or 
to a right of way, or if the land or one’s share is subject 
to a mortgage or a mechanic's lien, it is said to be en- 
cumbered. 

4. A family charge or care ; especially, a child 
or a family of children : as, a widow without en- 
cumbrance or encumbrances . [Colloq.] — Cove- 
nant against encumbrances, a covenant, sometimes 
inserted in conveyances of land, that there are no en- 
cumbrances except such as may lie specified.— Mesne 
encumbrances. See mesne. = Syn. 2. Burden, check, 
hindrance, drag, weight, dead weight. 

encumbrancer, incumbrancer (en-, iu-kum 7 - 
bran-s6r), n. One who holds an encumbrance 
or a legal claim on an estate. 

encumbroust, a. [ME. encombrous, encomber - 
ous, < OF. encombros, encombrous , encombrus, < 
encombre, n., encumber : soe encumber , n.] Cum- 
brous; tedious; embarrassing; burdensome. 

Ful encomberouse is the usyngc. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Venus, 1. 42. 

What helpp shall he 
Whns sk»ve** encombrous so syde traylo 
Do to his lorde? 

JBooke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), I. 107. 

To avoid many encumbrous arguments, which wit can 
devise against the truth, I send to your grace the copy of 
mine answer, Strypc, Cranmer, ii, 8, note. 


encyclopedic 

encurtaint (en-k&'tfn), v. U [ME. encurtynm, 
encorteinen , < OF. encortiner, encourtiner , < en- 
+ cortiner, curtain: see en- 1 and curtain.] To 
curtain ; inelose with curtains. 

And all within in preuy place 

A softe betide of large space 

Thei hadde made, and encorteined [var. encurtyned]. 

Qmver , Conf. Araant., I. 

ency., encyc. Abbreviations of encyclopedia . 
encyclic, encyclical (en-sik 7 lik, -li-kal), a. and 
n. [= F. cncyclique = St>. enciclico Pg. en- 
cyclico = It. enciclico, < NL. encyclicus (after L. 
cyclicus : see cyclic), equiv. to L. encyclios, < Gr. 
eyKVKhog, rounded, circular, periodic, general, < 
iv, in, 4- kvk?ioc, a circle.] I. a . 1. Circular; 
sent to all members of some circle or class. 
In the early phurch letters sent by members of a council 
to all tho churches, or by bishops to churches of a particu- 
lar dioccBO, were called encyclic letters . Tho term is now 
by the Roman Catholic Church exclusively applied to let- 
ters on topics of interest to the whole church, addressed 
by the Pope to all the bishopB in communion with him. 

An imperial encyclic letter branded with an anathema 
the whole proceedings atChalcedon, and the letter of Pope 
Leo, as tainted with Nestoriauism. 

M ilman, Latin Christianity, iii. 1. 

The Encyclic Epistle commences with the duty of pre- 
serving the faith pure and undeftled as it was at first. 

J. M. Neale , Eastern Church, i. 1194. 

2. In bot, isomerous, with regular alternation 
of parts: applied to flowers in which the pet- 
als, stamens, etc., are equal in number in each 
whorl, alternating with each other. 

If all the whorls have an equal number of parts and are 
alternate, it |a floworj is encyclic. Encyc. Brit., IV. 127. 

II. n. A circular letter. 

He |Leo XIII. 1 teaches by encyclicals; his predecessor 
taught by allocutions. The Century , XXXVI. 90. 

encyclopedia, encyclopaedia (en-si-klo-pe'di- 
a), n. [Formerly also encyclopedy , cnnyclopedie, 
cncyclopeedy, < F. encyclopedic = Sp. cnciclopedia 
= Pg. encyclopedia = It. cnciclopedia, < NL. en- 
cyclopaedia, < Gr. ryKVK/ioizatfieia (a rare and bar- 
barous form found in L. authors), prop. tyKintfoas 
■trank i a, tho circle of arts and sciences, the gen- 
eral education preceding professional studies : 
iyKVKMnr, in a circle, circular, periodic, gener- 
al (see encyclic) ; iraakta, education, < it aifcvetv, 
educate, bring up a child, < 7raif (tt auk), child : 
soo pedagogue.] 1. The circle of sciences; a 
general systorn of instruction in several or alb 
departments of knowledge. 

Ami therefore, in this encyclopedic and round of know- 
ledge like the great and exemplary wheels of heaven, we 
must observe two circles. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., To the Reader. 

Some by this art have become universally learned in a 
far larger compass than the old reputed encyclojtedy. 

Boyle, Works, VI. 335. 

To Systematic Theology belongs also formal Encyclo- 
paedia, or an exhibition of theology as an organic whole, 
showing the relationship of the different parts, and their 
proper function and aim. 

Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 5. 

Specifically — 2. A work in which the various 
topics included under several or all branches 
of knowledge are treated separately, and usu- 
ally in alphabetical order. 

It [a public library J should be rich In books of refer- 
ence, in encyclopaedias, where one may learn without cost 
of research what things are generally known. For it is 
far more useful to know these than to know those that are 
not generally known. Lourll, Books and Libraries. 

3. In a narrower sense, a cyclopedia. See cy- 
clopedia, 1. 

Abbreviated enc., ency., encyc. 

French Encyclopedia (Encyclopikl ie ou Dictionnaire rai- 
soniu§ des sciences, etc.), a celebrated French work in 28 
folio volumes (including 11 volumes of plates), the first 
of which appeared in 1751 and the last in 1765. Five vol- 
umes of supplements were issued in 1776-7, and two vol- 
umes of index in 1780, the complete work thus consisting 
of 35 volumes folio. The chief editor was Diderot, who 
was assisted by D’Alembert, and many of the great con- 
temporary literary men of France (hence called the ency- 
clopedists) contributed to it. From tho skeptical charac- 
ter of many of the articles, the work excited the bitterest 
ecclesiastical enmity, and had no small part in bringing 
about the state of public opinion which prepared the way 
for the French revolution. 

encyclopediacal (en - si * klo - p§ - ds 7 a- kal), a. 
Same as encyclopedic. [Rare.j 

encyclopedian (en-si-klo-pe'di-an), a. and n. 
I, a. Same as encyclopedic. [Rare.] 

n.t n. The circle of sciences or knowledge ; 
the round of learning. 

Let them have that encyclopcedian, all the learning in 
the world, they must keep it to themselves. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 191. 

encyclopedic, encyclopaedic (en-si-kis-pfi'dik 
or -ped 7 ik), a. [= F. encyclop6dique as Sp. cn- 
ciclopedico = Pg. encyclopedico = It. eneiclope- 
dico, < NL. encyclopaedia ; s ee encyclopedia.] 1. 



encyclopedic 

Pertaining to or of the nature of an encyclope- 
dia; relating to all branches of knowledge. 

The range of Dante's study and acquirement would he 
encyclopedic in any age. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 2d ser,, p. 7. 

We still used, with our multifarious strivings, an ency- 
clopedic training, a wide command over the resources of 
our native tongue. G. P. March, Lects. on Eng. Lang., i. 

2. Possessing wide and varied information; 
specifically, possessing an extensive but frag- 
mentary knowledge of facts rather than a com- 
prehensive understanding of principles, 
encyclopedical, encyclopaedical (en-si-kio- 
pt/di-kal or -ped'i-kal), a. Hame as encyclope- 
dic* 

Klein s gigantic work [“History of the Drama”), in its 
inception reminding one of the encyclojtedical works of 
the middle ages. N. A. Heo., CXXVJ1. 1G7. 

Aristotle was not only one of the most inquiring and 
encyelopoidical , but also one of the most thoroughly sensi- 
hlt^of all writers. Encyc. Brit., 11. ft 1(5. 

encyclopedism, encyclopaedism (en-si-klp- 
pe^dizm), n. K encyclopedia + -tarn.] 1. That 
method of collecting and stating information 
which is characteristic of an encyclopedia. — 
2. That phase of religious skepticism in the 
eighteenth century of which the French Ency- 
clopedia was the exponent. See encyclopedia . 

From the divine Founder of Christianity to the withered 
pontiff of Eneyclo/tedism, in all times and places, the 
Hero has been worshipped. 

Carlyle , Heroes and Hero-Worship, i. 

encyclopedist, encyclopedist (en-sl-klo-pe'- 
dist), n. [= F. encyclopedisle = Bp. enciclope - 
dista = Pg. cncyclopedista = It. cnciclopedista ; < 
encyclopedia + -ist.] 1. One who is engaged in 
the compilation of an encyclopedia. 

Doubtless it Is no great distinction ut present to be an 
enn/clopcediet , which is often hut another name for book- 
maker, craftsman, mechanic, journeyman, in his meanest 
degeneration. De Quince y , Herodotus. 

Specifically — 2. In French literature , one of 
the collaborators in the great Encyclopedia of 
Diderot and D’Alembert (1751 -(15). The encyclo- 
pedists as a body were the chief exponents of the Fiench 
skepticism of the eighteenth century ; lienee the name 
encyclopedist has been extended to other persons advo- 
cating similar opinions. See encyclopedia. 

Very rapidly, after the accession of Catherine II.. the 
friend of Voltaire and the Encpcloua><ii#ts, it l French in- 
tluenoej sank deeper. 1). M. Wallace, Kussia, p. 389. 

The application of these principles to social and political 
life, and the attempt to give them popular currency, was 
the task undertaken by the so-called Encyclopaedists. 

W. G. T. Shedd, Hist. (Kristian Doctrine, 11. 217. 

encyclopedyt (en-sl-klo-pe'di), n. Same as en- 
cyclopedia . 

Encyrtidffi (en-a6r'ti-de), n.pl. [NL., < Encyr- 
tiis + -idw.] The Encyrtincc as a family of Hy- 
menoptera. [Not in use.] 

Encyrtinse (en-sGr-ti'ne), n. pi. [NL., < En- 
vyrUtH + -dnee.] A subfamily of the parasitic 
liymenopterotis insects of the family (lialcid 'ukv. 
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encystment (en-sist 'ment), n. [< encyst + 
-ment.] The process of becoming or the state 
of being encysted. Specifically, in Idol. : (a) A pro- 
cess which goes on in protozoans, by which, the pseudo- 
podia or other prolongations of the body being withdrawn, 
the animal assumes a spherical shape, aud becomes coated 
with a comparatively tough resisting layer, which thus 
forms a cyst. The process is usually preliminary to re- 
production, one of the consequences of encystment being 
the formation within of spore-masses or plastidules, which 
at length escape on rupture of the cyst, and take up an 
independent existence. In infusorians three kindB of en- 
cystment are distingnislucd, technically called jn'otective, 
duplicative, and sporular. (b) A similar process occurring 
in certain fresh- water algte, especially aesmids. (c) The 
hydatid or encysted stage of llukes and tapeworms, as an 
echinococcus. See cut under Taenia, (d) The similar 
encysted states of sundry other animuls, or their ova, em- 
bryos, or lame. 

end (end), n. [Early mod. E. also ende (E. dial, 
also cend) ; < ME. ende , ccndc , < AS. ende = OS. 
endi =OFrios. enda, einde , rind, ein = MI), ende , 
einde, l). cind, einde = MLG. LG. ende = OHG. 
anti, andi, enli, ente, ende, MHG. cute, ende, G. 
ende = Icel. endir, m., endi, ueut., = Sw. dude, 
atida = Dan. ende = Goth, andeis (with orig. suf- 
fix *-yc) — Bkt. anta, end, limit, border, vicinity. 
From an orig. case-form of this noun were proli. 
developed the prepositions and prefixes in- 
cluded under and- (> cw?- 2 , a-^), ante-, anti-i sec 
these.] 1 . One of the terminal points or part s 
of that which has length, or more length than 
breadth ; the part which lies at one of the ex- 
tremities of a lino, or of whatever has longi- 
tudinal extension : as, the end of a house or of 
a table; the end of the street; each end of a 
chain or rope. 

The lioli man sail the heg engel attc altcros ende. 

Old Eng. Homilies (ed. Morris), ii. 14. r >. 

Slowly, easily, gently, softly, negligently, as caring not 
what ende goes forward. Withals, Diet. (ed. 1G08), p. 80. 

1 was this morning walking in the gallery, when Sir 
.Roger entered at the end opposite to me. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 109. 
Specifically — -(a) In coal -mining, tlie extremity of a work- 
ing- place, stall, or breast, (It) In spinning, a loose un- 
twisted ribbon of cotton or wool ; a sliver, (e) The stem 
of a plant. [ 1’rov. Eng. ] 

2. One of the extreme or furthermost parts of 
an extended surface; especially, the part or 
limit furthest away from the speaker, or from 
a customary point of view: as, the ends of 
the earth; the southern end of tho Atlantic 
ocean ; she is at tho end of the garden. 

An hunting for to pleyon him hi tho wode’s | wood’s! ende. 

Life of St. Kenelm, 1. 150 (Early Eng. Poems, 
led. Furnivall). 

And now from end to end 
Night's hemisphere had veil’d the horizon round. 

Milton, 1*. L., ix. 51. 

3. The point at which continuity or duration 
ceases or terminates ; the close or termination 
of a series, or of whatever has continuity or 
duration ; conclusion : the opposite of hep in- 
ti iny : as, the end of time; the end of a contro- 
versy or of a book; the end of the year or of 
the season. 



Kncyrtus i et uiomyia. ( Cross shows natural size. ) 


are distinguished by a compact form, the absence 
'* l ,ani l>Bidal sutures, a short marginal vein on the fore 
l "g.s, a sharp occipital ridge, and a large mesotihial spur, 
ix- group contains chiefly species of small size and great 
\ ' 1 n Parasitic in the main upon bark-lice and lepidop- 
' 'mis larvaj, though occasionally infesting other insects. 
iko^w 18 <e*-*r f tua), n. [NL. (Latreille, 

, ‘ 7» < ^ r * fywpTog, curved, arched, < b, in, + 
curved. ] A genus of hymenopterous in- 
^ ' i s, typical of the subfamily Encyrtincc. 
e hcyst (en-sist'), v. t. or i . [< cn- 1 + cyst.'] To 
lri - lose or become inclosed m a cyst or vesicle. 
A ‘Idterent mode of encysting. 

De Eary, Fungi (trans.), p. 442. 

"•eininSSi ^ umor » a tumor inclosed in a well-defined 

(en-sis-ta'shon), n. [< encyst + 
Same as encystment. 

P r °P«Kate by simple division, with or with- 
l vioug encystation. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 504. 


Ami ye sehuleu he in hate to alle men for my name, hut 
he that lasteth Into tlie eendc schaal he saaf. 

Wycl\f, Mark xiil. 13. 

At the end of two months . . . she returned. 

Judges xi. 39. 

Of the increase of his government and peace there shall 
he no end. Isa. ix. 7. 

The “Boston Hymn” ... is a rough piece of verse, hut 
noble from beginning to end. O. M\ Holmes, Emerson, x. 

4. Used absolutely, tho close of life ; death. 

Mark the perfect man, and behold tlie upright; for the 

end of that man is peace. l's. xxvvii. 37. 

Think on thy life and end, and call for mercy. 

Ford, Tis Pity, v. G. 

For few usurpers to the shades descend 
By a dry death, or with a ouiet end. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, x. 179. 

He now turned Ills thoughts ti> his approaching end. 

Prescott, Ford, and Isa., il. 25. 

5. A cause of death, destruction, or ruin: as, 
this cough will be the end of me. 

And award 

Either of you to he the other’s end. 

Shak., Rich. III., ii. I. 

6. A remnant or portion left over ; a fragment : 
as, c an dle-cw ds. 

Thus I clothe my naked villainy 
With odd old etuis, stolen forth of holy writ. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 3. 

When llopkins dies, a thousand lights attend 
The wretch, who living saved a candle's end. 

l'ope, Moral Essays, iii. 293. 

7. That for which anything exists or is done ; 
a result designed or intended; ultimate object 
or purpose: as, ‘‘the end justifies the means.” 

The end of the commandment is charity. 1 Tim. i. 5. 


end 

To gain our ends we can do any thing, 

And turn our souls Into a thousand figures. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, iv. 4. 
As for (lie third unity, which is that of action, the an- 
cients meant no other by it than wliat the logicians do by 
their finis, the end. or scope of any action ; that which is 
the first in intention, and lost in execution. 

Itryden, Essay on Dram. Poesy. 
Art is the spirit's voluntary use aud combination of 
things to serve its end. Emerson, Art. 

A life that moves to gracious ends 
Tliro' troops of uurecordiug friends. 

Tennyson, To . 

8. A necessary termination or consequence; 
an inevitable issue or conclusion ; especially, 
in logic, a result toward which tho action of 
anything tends, in such a manner that if its at- 
tainment in one way is prevented some other 
action tending to the same result will be set up, 
or so that thero is some tendency to such sub- 
stitution of one means for another. 

The end of those things is death. Rom. vi. 21. 

Whose ende is good or evill, the same thing is good or 
evill. A sweard is good, because it is good for a rnanno 
to defend© himself. Sir T. Wilson, Rule of Reason. 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rougli-liew them how we will. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 

9. In archery, the number of arrows shot from 
one end of the range, before proceeding to 
shoot from the other. 

By the rules of the York Round three arrows to each 
archer constitute an end. 

M. and IT. Thompson, Archery, p. 62. 
An end. free an -end. - At loOBO ends, in disorder; 
slack; undisciplined. 

Things are getting worse and worse every day. We are 
all at loose etuis. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 7. 

At one’s Wit’s end, at the end of one’s ability to decide 
or act ; in a position where out* doeB not know what further 
to do. 

Astrymyancs also aren at her vnttes etule ; 

Of that was calcified of the element the contrarle thei 
fynde. Piers Plowman (B), xv. 3G4. 

Tlie> reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, 
and are at their wit's end. 1*b. evii. 27. 

Candle’s end. See candle-end. Dead on end. Sco 
dead.— End for end. (a) 111 reverse position ; so that 
each end occupies the place that the other did before : 
ns, to turn a plank end for etui. 

To shift a fall end for end is to reeve it the opposite 
way, so that, the hauling pint becomes the standing part. 

Hamersley. 

(b t) Kant., entirely: said of running ropes, cables, ete., 
when entirely run out of the blocks or the liawseholc.— 
End man. See etui-man.— End on. (a) Having the end 
pointing directly toward an object : specifically applied in 
nautical use to a ship when her head is in a direct line 
with an object : opposed to broadside on. 

In higher latitudes we look at tho lauroral] streamers 
almost end-on. Encyc. lirit.., III. 97. 

(6) In eoal-mininy, at right angles to the cleat, or most 
distinctly marked set of joint-jilanes : said of a mode of 
working a mass of coal : opposed to face cm. —External 
end, the effect which it is desired to produce upon some- 
thing different from the subject. Thus, the external end 
ot orator} is to persuade, while tho iiiternal end is to speak 
eloquently. — In the end, at last. 

The very world, which is the world 
Of all of us,- - the place where, in the end, 

We find our happiness, or not at all ! 

Wordsworth., Prelude, xi. 
Latter end, the latter part ; the ultimate end ; the con- 
clusion: chiefly with reference to the end of life. 

0 that they were wise, . . . that they would consider 

their latter end ! Deut. xxxii. 29. 

1 will sing it in the latter end of a play, before the duke. 

Shak., M. N. IX, iv. 1. 
Tho latter end of May is the time when spring begins in 
the high Alps. ./. A. Sytnonds, Italy and Greece, p. 311. 
No ©nd. (a) (As noun. | A great deal ; a great hut indefinite 
amount or number: as, we had no end of fun ; lie spends 
no end ot money. frolloq.J 
Another intensive of obvious import They had no end 
of tin, 1. e., a great deal of money, lie is no end ot a fool, 
i. c., the greatest fool possible. 

C. fi. linsted, English University, p. 40. 

(//) [As adverb. 1 Without end or limit ; infinitely ; ex- 
treinel} . [Uolloq.l 
He is rich ; and lie b no end obliging. 

C. I). Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 185. 

Objective or absolute end, or end In itself, in Kantian 
pb ilits. , that which is the condition of the possibility of 
all other ends.— Odds and ends. Bee odds.— On end 
l = an end , an -end see an-end |. (a) Resting or standing 

on one end ; upright : as, place the log on end. 

And Katerfelto with his hair oti end. 

Cowpcr, Task, iv. 80. 

(b) In immediate sequence or succession ; continuously. 

Three times on end she dreamt this dream. 

Fair Margaret of Craignnrgat (Child's Ballads, VIII. 250). 
He looked out of the window for two hours on end. 

Dickens. 

Principal <>r chief end, the end or purpose mainly in- 
tended. 

Qu. What is the chief end of man? 

Ann. Man’s chief etui is to gloyify God, and to enjoy him 
forever. The Shorter Catechism, ques. 1. 



end 

Secondary or sucoedaneoue end, some additional ob- 
ject to be attained.— Subjective or relative end. that 
to which some particular impulse tends. — Subordinate 
end, that which is aimed at as a means to some further 
end.— The better end ( naut.), the inner and little-used 
end, as of a cable. Bartlett. 

Wc rode with two anchors ahead, and the cables veered 
out to the better end. Defoe, Robinson Crusoe. 

The ends Of the earth, in Scrip. , the remotest parts of 
the earth, or the inhabitants of those parts. Deut. xxxiii. 
17 ; l*s. xcviii. 3.— To bum the candle at both ends. 
See candle .— To d rink off candles' endst. See can- 
dle.— To get the better end of. («) To get the better of. 
Davies. 

By all which it should seem we have rather cheated the 
devil than he us, and have gotten the better end «/him. 

Bp. Sanderson, Works, 1. 183. 
(b) To get the better part of ; have the advantage in : as, 
to get the better end of a bargain.— To give one a rope’s 
end, to give one a beating with the end of a rope.— To 
have (something) at one's Angers' ends, to have it at 
command ; he ready to impartit ; be thoroughly posted 
in it. 

Ay, sir, I have thorn [jests] at my fingers' ends. 

Shak., T. N., i. 3. 

To make an end. (a) To finish ; come to a stop ; do no 
more : used absolutely, or with of before the thing con- 
cerned. 

Believe ’t, my lord and I have made an end; 

I have no more to reckon, he to spend. 

Shak., T. of A., iii. 4. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end , 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use ! 

Tennyson , Ulysses. 

(6) To bring about the end ; otfect the termination or con- 
clusion : with of. 

There was noo other way but to make that shorteend of 
them which was made. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

I will make an end of my dinner; there's pippins and 
cheese to come. Shak., M. W. of W., i. 2. 

To make both ends meet, to make one's income and ex- 
penditure balance each other; keep within one’s means. 

Worldly wealth he eared not for, desiring onely to make 
both ends meet ; and as for that little that lapped over, he 
gave It to pious uses. Fuller , Worthies, Cumberland. 

The other impecunious person contrived to make both 
etuis meet by shifting his lodgings from time to time. 

W. Black. 

To put an end to, to fiuish ; terminate : as, to put an crnl 
to one’s sufferings. 

The revolution put an end ... to the long contest be- 
tween the King and the Parliament. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 
Sweet is death, who puts an end to pain. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaiue. 
To the bitter end. See bitter *.— To the end of the 
Chapter. See chapter .— To the end (that), in order 
(that). 

I schallesohowo how gee schullo knowe and preve to the 
ende that gee schullo not been discey ved. Mandeville , p. 51. 

Confess them four sins] . . . to t he end that we may ob- 
tain forgiveness of the same. 

Book of Common Prayer , Exhortation to Confession of Sins. 
=Syn. See extremity. 

end (end), v . [< ME. enden, endien , < AS. endian , 
usually geendian = OS. endian, endon = OFries. 
endia , enda, einda = D. cinden = OHG. enteon , 
enton, MMG. G. enden = Icel. enda = Sw. anda 
= Ban. ende, end ; from the noun.] I. trans. 

1. To bring to an end or a close ; make an end 
of; terminate: as, to end a controversy ; to end 
a war. 

On the seventh day God ended his work. Gen. ii. 2. 
Let death, which wc expect, and cannot fly from, 

End all contention. 

Fletcher ( and another). Sea Voyage, v. 2. 
Specifically — 2. To bring the life of to an end ; 
kill ; destroy ; put to death. 

The Lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 
Thy likeness ; for, instead of thee, King Harry, 

This sword hath ended him. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 3. 
Why should I, beastlike as I find myself, 

Not manlike end myself ?— our privilege — 

What beast has heart to do it? 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 

3. To furnish the end of, as for protection or 
embellishment : ah, to end a cane with an iron 
ferrule. — 4. To set on end; set upright. 

II. intram . 1. To come to an end or a close ; 
reach the ultimate or finishing point; termi- 
nate ; conclude ; cease : as, a voyage ends with 
the return of a ship. 

Her endethth nu tlilas goddspell thuss. 

Ormulum, 1. 6514. 

All's well that ends well. Proverb. 

The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’d to hear. 

Milton, P. L., viii. 1. 
The philosophy of Plato began in words and ended in 
words. Macaulay , Lord Bacon. 

2. Specifically, to die. 

Thus ended an excellent and virtuous lady, universally 
lamented. Evelyn , Diary, Sept. 22, 1652. 

To end even. See even * . 

endable (en'darbl), a. [< end + -able.'} Capa- 
ble of being ended or terminated; terminable. 
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end-all (end'&l), n. [< end, v + obj. aU.] 
That which ends all ; conclusion. 

That but this blow 

Might be the be-all and the end*all here. 

Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 

endalongt, prep, and adv. See endlong ) 
endamage (en-dam'aj), v . t . ; pret. and pp. en- 
damaged, ppr. endamaging . [Formerly also en- 
dammaqc , indamage , endamage; < ME. endam- 
agen , < OF. endommager , endommaigier , F. endow- 
mager, endamage, i en- 4- dommager , damage : 
see en- 1 and damage .] To bring loss or damage 
to; harm; injure; prejudice. [Obsolescent.] 
If you bee a good man, rather make mud walls witli 
them, merul high wayes, . . . than thus they shuld en- 
dammage mee to my cternall vndoolng. 

Quoted in Dyce’s ed. of Greene s Plays, Int., p. xevi. 
The deceitfull Pliisition, which recounteth all thinges 
that may endamage his patient, newer telling any thing 
that may recure him. Lyly, Euphuos, Anat. of Wit, p. 172. 

Nothing is sinne, to count of, hut that whicli endam- 
ageth ciuill societie. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 295. 

endamageablet (en-dam'aj-a-bl), a. [< en- 
damage 4- -able.'] Capable of" being damaged 
or injured. 

endamagementt (en-dam'aj-ment), n. [= F. 
endornmagement ; as endamage + -ment.] The 
act of endamaging, or the state of being endam- 
aged; loss; injury. 

These flags of France, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and prospect of your town, 

Have hither march'd to your endamagement. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 

endamnifyt, v. t. [< e»-l + damnify.'] To dam- 
age. 

Those who hired the fishing of that lake adjoining were 
mdamnified much by the violent breaking in of the seas. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 276. 

endanger (en-dan'j6r), v. t. [Formerly also in- 
danger; < en- 1 4* danger.] 1. To bring into 
danger or peril; expose to loss or injury. 

What Necessity should move us, most valiant Prince, 
for obtaining of a Title to endanger our Lives? 

Baker , Chronicles, p. 15. 
Every one hath a natural dread of everything that can 
endanger his happiness. Tillotson. 

By an act of unjust legislation, extending our power 
over Texas, we have endangered peace with Mexico. 

Sumner, Orations, I. 8. 
Apprehension seems to exist among the people of tho 
Southern StateB that by the accession of a Republican 
Administration their property and their peace and per- 
sonal security are to be endangered. 

Lincoln , in Raymond, p. 112. 

2f. To put within the danger (of); bring with- 
in the power (of). 

Another giveth the king counsel to endanger unto his 
grace the judges of the realm, that he may ever have them 
ondiis side, and that they may, in every matter, dispute 
and reason for the king's right. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 

3f. To incur the hazard of; cause or run the 
risk of. 

He that turneth the humours hack, ami maketli the 
wound bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers and per- 
nicious imposthumations. 

Bacon , Seditions and Troubles (ed. 1887). 
Mr. Pincheon offered his assistance, hut wrote to tho 
governour . . . that it would endanger a war. 

Winthrop, Hist, tfew England, II. 397. 
Albeit I must confcsso to be half in doubt whether I 
should bring it forth or no, it being so contrary to tho 
eye of the world, and tho world so potent in moBt men’s 
hearts, that I shall endanger either not to be regarded, or 
not to be understood. Milton, Church -Government, ii. 1. 
=Syn. 1. To hazard, risk, peril, imperil, jeopard. 

endangerment (en-dan'j6r-ment), n. [< en- 
danger 4* -ment.] Tho act of endangering, or 
tho state of being endangered ; danger. 

He was forced to withdraw aside. 

And bad his servant Talus to invent 

Which way he enter might without endangerment. 

Spenser , F. Q., V. ii. 20. 
Yokes not to he lived under without the endangerment 
of our souls. Milton , Tetraehordon. 

endarkt (en-d&rk'), v. t. [< ME. endirken , # <m- 
derken , < en- 1 4- derk, dark.] To make dark; 
darken. 

Yet dyuerse there he industrious of reason, 

Som wimt wolde gadder in their coniecture 
Of such an endarked chaptre some season ; 

Howe be it, it were hard to construe this lecture. 

Skelton, Garland of Laurel. 

endarkent (en-dlir'kn), v. t. [< en - 1 4- darken .] 
Same as endark. 

Vapours of disdain so overgrown, 

That my life’s light wholly endarken'd Is. 

Daniel, Sonnets to Delia, xxi. 

endarteritis (on-dkr-te-ri'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
tvdov , within, 4- aprypia, artery, 4- -itis.] In 
pathol ., inflammation of the inner coat of an 
artery. Also endoarteriitis , endoarteritis. 
end-artery (end'kr^te-ri), n. An artery which, 
with its branches, forms no anastomosis with 
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neighboring arteries on its way to supply a cap- 
illary district. 

End&spidese (en-das-pid'5-$), n. pi [NL., < 
Gr. Mov. within, 4- aoiric (dome-), a shield 
(scute), + -ece.] In SundevalPs system of or- 
nithological classification, the second cohort 
of scutelliplantar oscines, consisting of the neo- 
tropical Furnariince , Smallaxince , and Dendro - 
colap tmee, or the South American oven-birds, 
piculules or tree-creepers, and their allies, 
endaspidean (en-das-pid'f-an), a. [As Enda- 
spidem 4* -an.] In ornith ., having that modifi- 
cation of the scutelliplantar tarsus in which the 
scutellse lap around tho inner side of the tar- 
sus, but are deficient on the outer side. Distin- 
guished from exaspidean. See scutelliplantar. 
endauntt, v. t. [ME. endaunten , < en- 4* daunten, 
tame, daunt: see en- 1 and daunt.] 1. To tame. 

He endauntede a douue [dove] day and nyght here fedde. 

Piers Plowman ((’), xviii. J71. 

2. To respect or stand in foar of. 
endaunturet, n. [ME.; < endaunt 4- -urc.] A 
taming. 

end-bulb (end' bulb), n. In anat. and physiol , 
one of the bulbous end-organs or functional 
terminations of sensory nerves, 
end-dayt, n. [ME. ende day , endedai, endcdcie , 

< AS. endederg (== MHO. cndetac), < ende, end, 
4- da>g, day.] The day of one’s end; the day 
or time of one’s death. 

And sit ho at his ende-day he was burled there. 

Robert of Gloucester, App. 

endear (cn-der'), v. t. [Formerly also indear ; 

< en- 1 4- dear 1 .] 1. To make dear in feeling; 
render valued or beloved; attach ; bind by ties 
of affection. 


And thou, to be endeared to a king, 

Mado it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 
I . . . sought by all means, therefore, 

How to endear , and Ifold thee to me firmest. 

Milton, 8. A., 1. 796. 
He lived to repent ; and later services did endear his 
name to the Commonwealth. W. Phillips , Speeches, p. 837 
Raffiesia possesses many other sterling qualities far 
more calculated than simple hignesB to endear it to a large 
and varied circlo of insect acquaintances. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVI. 177. 

2f. To engage by attractive qualities ; win by 
endearment. 


Tho expenses of Ills funeral, forty pounds, were directed 
to be paid from the public Treasury, “as a testimonial of 
the Colony’s endeared love and affection to him." 
Plymouth Colony Records , in Appendix to New England's 

[Memorial, p. 467. 

3f. To make dear or costly ; raise the price of. 


Whereas, the excesse of newe buildings and erections 
hath daily more encreased, and is still like to do so; 
whereby and by the immoderate confluence of people 
thither, our said city [London] and the places adjoyning, 
are, and daily will he, more and more pestred, all victuals 
and other provisions endeared, Ac. 

King James's Procl. cone. Buildings (1618), Rym. Food., 

[i. 107. 


endearancet (en-der'ans), n. [< endear 4- 
-ance.] Affection. Davies. 

But my person and figure you’ll best understand 
From the picture I’ve sent by an eminent hand, 

Show it young Lady Betty, by way of endearanee, 

And to give her a spice of my mien and appearance. 

C. Anstey, New Bath Guide, x. 

endearedly (en-der'ed-li), adv. Affectionate- 
ly: dearly. Imp. Diet. 

endearedness (on-der'ed-nes), n. The state of 
being endeared. More. 

endearing (en-der'ing), p. a. [Formerly also 
indear ing; ppr. of endear, t\] Having a ten- 
dency to make dear or beloved; awakening af- 
fection : as, endearing qualities. 

Nor gentle purpose nor endearing smiles 
Wanted, nor youthful dalliance, as beseems 
Fair couple. Milton, V. L., iv. 337. 

With those endearing ways of yours ... I fcould he 
brought to forgive anything. 

Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, ii. 
All Irish art is faulty and irregular, hut often its faults 
are endearing, and in its discords there is sweet sound. 

Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 260 


endearingly (en-der'ing-li), adv. In an endear- 
ing manner; so as to endear, 
enaearlyt (en-der'li), adv. [Irreg. (for dearly) 
< endear 4* -ly 2 .] Dearly. 

Portia so endearly reverenced Cato as she would for bis 
preservation swallow coals. Ford, Honour Triumphant, iii. 

endearment (en-der'ment), n. [< endear + 
-ment.] 1 . The state of being endeared; ten- 
der affection ; love. 

When a man shall have’ done all to create endearment 
between them. South. 


Speaking words of endearment , where words of comfort 
availed not. Longfellow, Evangeline, i. 
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2 . Endearing action; a manifestation of affec- 
tion; loving conduct; a caress, or the like. 

We have drawn you, worthy sir, 

To make your fair endearments to our daughter, 

And worthy services known to our subjects. 

Beau, and FI., Philaster, i. 1. 


If the name of mother bo an appellative of affections 
and endearments , why should the mother bo willing to 
divide it with a stranger? 

Jer . Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 40. 


endeavor, endeavour (en-dev'or), v. [The sec- 
ond form usual iu England. Early moa. E. also 
endevor , endevoir , indevor , indevour, indever , < 
late ME. endevor, indevor , a verb due to the orig. 
phrase put in dever : in, prep., taken in comp, 
as the prefix en-, in -; dever, aevor, devour , duty, 
obligation: see dever, devoir.'] I. trans . If. To 
put, apply, or exert (one's self) to do a thing: 
used renexively. 


I indever my selfe to do a thyng, I payno my selfe, I in- 
dever me to do the best I can. Palsgrave. 


2. To attempt to gain; try to effect; strive to 
achievo or attain; strive after. [Archaic.] 


Lord Loudoun arrived at Philadelphia, expressly, as he 
told me, to endeavor an accommodation between the gov- 
ernor and Assembly. Franklin , Autobiog., p. 253. 

'Phis intensity of mood which insures high quality is by 
its very uature incapable of prolongation, and Wordsworth, 
in endeavoring it, falls more below himself. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 243. 


II. intrans . 1. To labor or exert one’s self to 
do or effect something ; strive ; try ; make an 
effort : followed by an infinitive. 


But lie endevored with speaclies mild 
Her to recoinfort, and accourage bold. 

Spenser , F. Q., III. viii. 84. 

A great slaughter was made after this among the routed, 
ami many of the first nobility were slain in endeavouring 
to escape. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 203. 

Amy hastily endeavoured to recall what she were best 
to say, which might secure herself from the imminent dan- 
gers that surrounded her. Scott, Kenilworth, xxxiv. 


2. To direct one’s efforts or labor toward some 
object or end; fix one’s course; aim: with at, 
for, or after. [Archaic.] 


Thinking it sufficient to obtain immortality by their 
descendants, without endeavouring at great actions. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, iii., Expl. 

It was into this Gulph that Capt. Davis was gone with 
the two ('anoas, to endeavour for a Prisoner, to gain intel- 
ligence, if possible, before our Ships came in. 

Dumpier, Voyages, I. 126. 

I could heartily wish that more of our country clergy 
would . . . endeavour after a handsome elocution. 

Addison , Spectator, No. 10(5. 

We have a right to demand a certain amount of reality, 
however small, in the emotion of a man who makes it his 
business to endeavor at exciting our own. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 3(50. 


=Syn. Undertake, Endeavor , etc. (see attempt) -, to seek, 
aim, struggle. 

endeavor, endeavour (en-dev'or), n. [Early 
mod. E. also endevour ; < endeavor, v.] An effort; 
an esHay ; an attempt ; an exertion of physical 
or mental powers toward the attainment of an 
object. 


li is endeuour is not to offend, and his ay me the general! 
opinion. 

Bp ; Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Plausible Alan. 
If the will and the endeavour shall be theirs, the per- 
formance and the perfecting shall be his. 

Milton , Apology for Sraectymnnus. 


Is the philanthropist or the saint to give up his endea- 
vours to lead a noble life, because the simplest study of 
•nan s nature reveals, at its foundations, all the selfish 
passions and fierce appetites of the merest quadruped ? 

Huxley, Man's Placo in Nature, p. 131. 

To do one’s endeavor, to do one’s best ; exert one’s 
8 <df. [Now colioq.j 

Thinking myself hound In conscience and Christian 
Uiavlty to do my endeavor. 

It. Knox (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 450). 
A nd yet I have done my best endeavors. 

0 „ Franklin , Autobiog., p. 448. 

^Syn. Struggle, trial. 

enaeavorer, endeavourer (en-dev ' or-er), n. 
K 1M ' w ho makes an effort or attempt." [Rare.] 
matters may be looked for than those w hich 
1,1 <* the inventions of single endeavourers or results of 
n< ‘ e * Olannille, Essays, iii, 

1 1 . I stature, motion, and other gifts, must be very 
7 ,fu .h y bestowed by nature, or labour and industry 
n i *11 1 10 11 n happy endeavourer in that way the fur- 

1 ,,fl his wishes. Steele, Tatler, No. 1«7. 

6 n (ie i aV i? nn entt ( en-dev' or-ment), n. [Early 
»p, • k. endevourment ; i endeavor + -went.] 
lt uct of endeavoring; effort. 

Hy Huabandman was meanly well content 
1 r!al1 to make of his endevourment. 

, Spenser, Mother Hub. Talc, 1. 297. 

end«?7 0,lr ! . and See endeavor. 

improper form of hendeca -. 
dccaj^n^ 6&de< ? a £0XiaI. See hendecagon , hen - 


endeictic (en-dik'tik), a. [Prop. *endictio, < 
Gr. hdetKTiKdg, probative, indicative, < evAeumi - 
vat, point out, show, give proof, indicate, < h, 
in, 4* deiKvvvat, point out: see deictic, apodic- 
UcA Showing; exhibiting.- Endeictic dialogue, 
in the Platonic philos., a dialogue which exhibits a speci- 
men of dialectic skill. 

endeixis (en-dik'sis), n . [NL., prop, endixis, < 
Gr. htittZig, a pointing out, demonstration, < 
evdnKvvvat, point out : see endeictic .] An indica- 
tion : sometimes used as a synonym of symptom. 
endellionite (en-del'yon-it), n. [< Enaellion 
(see def.) + -ite 2 .] The mineral bournonite, 
found in the parish of Endellion, in Cornwall, 
England. Also cndellione. 

endemialt (en-de'mi-al), a. [< Gr. ivAyyioc, be- 
longing to the people)’: soo endemic."] Same as 
endemic. 

There are nulemial and local infirmities proper unto 
certain regions, which in the whole earth make no small 
number. Sir T. Browne , Letter to a Friend. 

The distemper ... is endemial among the great, and 
may be termed a scurvy of the spirits. 

Goldsmith , Proper Enjoyment of Life. 

endemic (en-dom'ik), a. and n. f= F. cmlc- 
mique = Sp. endemieo = Pg. It. cmlemico (cf. P. 
G. endemisch == Dan. Sw. endemisk ), < Gr. as if 
*hfapwi6g for ivM/fuog, equiv. to cvdr/fioc, native, 
belonging to a people, < tv, in, 4* Af/pog, the peo- 
ple: see done 2 . Cf. epidemic .] I. a. 1. Pecu- 
liar to a people or nation, or to the residents of 
a particular locality : chiefly applied to diseases. 

This deformity, as it was endemic, and the people little 
used to strangers, it had been the custom ... to look 
upon us the greatest ornament of the human visage. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 1. 

Wo have not been aide to escape one national and en- 
demic habit, and to bo liberated from interest in the elec- 
tions and in public affairs. Emerson, Alisc., p. 329. 

A disease is said to be endemic . . . when it. is owing 
to some peculiarity in a situation or locality. Thus, ague 
is endemic in marshy countries ; goitre, at the base of lofty 
mountains. Dunglison. 

2. In phytogvoq. and zodgeog., peculiar to and 
characteristic of a locality or region, as a plant 
or an animal; indigenous or autochthonous in 
some region, and not elsewhere. 

lt [the New' Zealand flora] consists of 935 species, our 
own [British] islands possessing about 1500; but a very 
large proportion of these are peculiar, there being no less 
than 077 eiulemic species, and 32 endemic genera. 

A. B. Wallace. 

They [bees] visit many exotic flowers as *-iadily as the 
endemic kind. Darwin, Gross and Self Fertilisation, ? 415. 

Endemic diBease, a disease to which the inhabitants of 
u particular country ure peculiarly subject, and which for 
that reason may be supposed to proceed from local causes, 
as bad air or water. A disease may be endemic ill a par- 
ticular season and not in others, or endemic in one place 
and epidemic in another. See epidemic. 

II. n. A prevalence of endemic disease. 

In the light of these instructive, if nut pleasant histori- 
cal facts and surroundings, und of our own investigations, 
wo are to look for tho cause of the recent endemic of fever. 

Sanitarian, XV. 31. 

endemical (en-dom'i-kal), a. Same as endemic. 

That fluxes are the general and nulemical disenses in 
Ireland, I need not tell you. Boyle, Works, II. lsw. 

endemically (cn-dem'i-kal-i), adv. In an en- 
demic manner. 

(’olds have been known to prevail endemically among 
the healthy crews of vessels lately arrived from the Arc- 
tic. Arc. Cruise qf the Corwin, 1881, p. 13. 

endemicity (en-do-inis'i-ti), n. [< endemic + 
-ity.] The state or quality of being endemic. 

The endemicity of cholera in Lowor Bengal means that 
the same state of soil which used to arise from time to 
time at the great religious fairs has been gradually and 
permanently induced over a wide tract of soil in the basins 
and delta of tho Ganges and Brahmapootra. 

Quarterly Bcv., CXXVII. 209. 

endemiology (en-de-mi-ol'o-ii), n. [< Gr. b- 
dt/piog (see endemic) 4* -Ao}ia, < Alyuv, speak: see 
-ology.] The scientific study and investigation 
of endemic diseases ; the knowledge resulting 
from such investigation; what is known re- 
garding endemics. 

endemioust (en-de'mi-us), a. [< Gr. Mfyuog, 
belonging to the people: see endemic.] Same 
as endemic. Kersey, 1715. 

endemism (on'dem-izm), n. [As endcm-ic + 
-ism.] Same as endemicity. 

The Pyrenees are relatively as rich in endemic species 
as the Alps, and among the most remarkable instances 
of that endemism is the occurrence of the solo European 
species of Dioseorea (yam), the D. pyrenaica, on a sin- 
gle high station in the Ventral Pyrenees, and that of the 
raonotypie genus Xatardia only on a high Alpine pass be- 
tween tho Val d’Eynes and Catalonia. 

Encyc. Brit., XX. 120. 

endenization (en-den-i-za'shpn), n. [< enden- 
ize 4* -ation.] Admission to the rights of a 
denizen. [Rare.] 


ende&izet (en-den'iz), v. t. [Short form of en- 
denizen.] Same as endenizen. 

Specially since that learning, after long banishment, was 
recalled in the time of King Henry the Eighth, it lour 
tongue] hath been beautified and enriched out of other 
good tongues, partly by enfranchising and endenizing 
strange words. Camden, quoted in Hall’s Mod. Eng., p. 6. 

And having by little and little In many victories van- 
quished the nations liordcring upon them, [they] brought 
them at length to be endenized and naturalized in their 
owne name, like as the Persians also did. 

Holland , tr. of Ammianus, p. 401. 

endenizen (en-den'i-zn), v. t. [Formerly also 
endenizon; < en- 1 + denizen .] To make a deni- 
zen of; recognize as a legal resident ; natural- 
ize to a partial extent. [Rare.] 

Yet a Alan may live as renown’d at home, in his own 
country, or a private village, as iu the whole World. 
For it is Vertue that gives Glory; That will endenizon a 
Man every where. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

Jews and Mahometans may be permitted to live in a 
Christian commonwealth with the exercise of their reli- 
gion, but not to be endenizon’d. 

Locke, Third Letter on Toleration, iii. 

endentt, r. t. See indent. 
ender (en'dGr), n. One who or that which ends, 
terminates, or finishes. 

Allas, myn hertes queen ! alias, my wyf ! 

Aiyn hertes lady, endere of my lyf ! 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1918. 
But yield them up where I myself must render, 

That is, to you, my origin and ender. 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 222. 
endert, prep. An obsolete dialectal form of 
under. 

That saw Jtoben hea men, 

As thay Btode ender a bow (bough]. 

Boltin Hood and the Potter (Child’s Ballads, V. 21). 

ender-dayt, n. [ME., also ender s-, endcres en- 
dres -, endris-, andyrs-day, < ender-, appar. < Icel. 
endr , adv., in times of yore, formerly, before 
(ult. akin to L. ante, before : see and, ante-, and 
end) (hardly, as has been suggested, a dial, or 
foreign form of other, AS. other = G. andcr, etc. ), 
+ day.] Former day ; other day: a word usea 
only in the adverbial phrase this ender-day, the 
other day (that is, at some indefinite time re- 
cently past). 

The mater of the [metyng] mi 3 tow here flnde, 

As i descriucd this ender day whan thow thi drem toldest. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3042. 

I me wente this endres-daye, 

Full faste in mynd m&kane my mone. 

Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child s Ballads, I. 98). 
Quhen I was young this hend re day, 

M v fadyr wes kepar off yor houss. 

Barbour MS., x. 561. 

endermatic (en-d6r-mat'ik), a. [< Gr. ev, in, + 
Aippa{r-), the skin (see derm), + -ic.] Same as 
ender mic. 

endermic (en-d^r'mik), a. [< Gr. h, in, + 
Aippa, the skin (see derm), 4* -ic.] In med., in- 
volving direct application to the skin : said of 
that method of administering medicines in 
which they are applied to the skin after the 
epidermis lias been removed by blistering. See 
hypodermic . 

enaeron (on'de-ron), n. [NL., < Gr. b, in, 4* 
lUfmg, the skin.] The substance of skin or mu- 
cous membrane ; the curium, derma, or true 
skin, and the corresponding deep part of mu- 
cous membrane, as distinguished from epider- 
mis or epithelium. See cut under skin. 

Teeth formed by the calcification of panillary elevations 
of the enderon of the lining of the mouth are confined to 
the Vcrtebrata; unless . . . the teeth of the Echinidca 
have a similar origin. Huxley, Anat. Invert , p. 5(5. 

enderonic (en-de-ron'ik), a. [< enderon 4* -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the enderon ; of the nature 
of, formed by, or derived from the enderon. 

Ill Vcrtebrata true teeth are invtumbly enderonic, or de- 
veloped, not from the epithelium ol the mucous mem- 
brane of the alimentary canal, hut from a layer between 
this and the vascular deep substance of the enderon, which 
answers to the dermis in the integument. 

Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 80. 

endettedt, a. A Middle English form of in- 
debted. 

endewf, v. t. An obsolete) form of endued, en- 
due 2, endued. 

endexoteric (en-dek-so-ter'ik), a. [< Gr. b- 
Aov, within, 4* ii-toTtpiudg, outside: see exoteric.] 
In med., resulting from internal and external 
causes simultaneously; including both eso- 
teric and exoteric agency, 
endiablet, r. t. [< F. endiabier = Pr. Sp. endi- 
ablar = I*g. endiabrar == It. indiarolare , possess 
with a devil, < L. in, in, 4- LL. diabolus (> F. 
diable, etc.), devil : see devil.] To possess with 
or as if with a devil. Davies. [Rare.] 

Such an one as might best endiablet the rabble, and set 
thorn a bawling against popery. 

Roger North, Ex&men, p. 671. 



endiablement 

endiablementt, n. [< endiabh 4- -went.] Dia- 
bolical possession. Davies. [Rare.] 

There was a terrible rage of faces made at him, as if an 
endiablement had possessed them ail. 

lloger North , Examen, p. 608. 

endiaper (en-di'a-p£r), v . t. [< en- 1 4- diaper .] 
To decorate with or as with a diaper pattern ; 
variegate. 

Wlio views the troubled bosoine of the maino 
Endiaprcd with eole-blaoke norpesies. 

Claudius Tiberius Nero , Big. G, 2. 

endiett, endictmentt, etc. Obsolete forms of 
indict, etc. 

ending (en'ding), n. [< ME. ending , - yug , -ung, 
< AS. endung, verbal n. of endian, end : see end, 
v.] 1. The act of bringing or coming to an 

end ; termination, as of life ; conclusion. 

The king is not bound to uiiBwerthe particular endings 
of his soldiers, the father of his son, nor the master of his 
servant ; for they purpose not their death when they pur- 
pose their services. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 

Much adoe is made about the beginning and end it ig of 
Daniels weekes. Pure tuts, Pilgrimage, p. .‘{36. 

2. In gram., tho terminating syllable or letter 
of a word ; iho termination, whether of declen- 
sion, of conjugation, or of derivation, 
ending-day t, n. [ME. endyng-day. Cf. end- 
day.] The day of death. 

To myn endgng-dug. Chaucer , Complaintof Venus, L 55. 

endirkt, v. t. Same as evdarJc. 
end-iron (oiid'iern), n. [< end 4- iron. In 
the second sense confused with andiron .] 1. 

One of two movable iron cheeks or plates used 
in cooking-stoves to enlarge or contract the 
grate at pleasure. — 2. One of two short, thick 
bars of iron used to hold the ends of the sticks 
in a wood-lire built on a hearth. The end-irons are 
generally movable, and can be brought more or less near 
at will. They differ from fire-dogs or andirons in lying flat 
upon the hearth. They are much used in the south of 
Europe. 

endiront, w. An obsolete form of andiron . 
onditet (eri-dlt'h r. t. All obsolete form of indite. 
enditert (on-dl'tor), n. An obsolete form of in- 
diter . 

endive (on'div), n. [< ME. endyve = I). andij- 
vic ss G. Dan. endirie = Hw. endivia , < OF. en- 
dive, F. endive = Sp. endihia , formerly endivia 
= Pr. Pg. It. endivia, < ML. intiba, fern, sing., 
L. in iibus, in tubus , , intybus, masc., intibum, m- 
tyburn , nout., < Or. *h>Tv/fav, endive. Cf. Ar. 
hindiba, appar. of European origin.] A plant, 
Cichorium Endivia, of the natural order Com- 
posites , distinguished from the chicory, C. In - 
tybus, by its annual root, much longer unequal 
pappus, and less bitter taste, it is probably iden- 
tical with C. pumilum , a wild species common throughout 
the Mediterranean region ; but ft bos long been In culti- 
vation, and is in common use as a salmi. 

Endive, or succory, is of several sorts : as tho white, the 
green, and the curled. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

endless (ond'les), a. [< ME. endeles, < AS. 
e tide leas (= OS. cndilbs = D. cindeloos = G. 
endlos = Dan. en delbs = 8w. dndelos), < aide, 
end, 4- -leas, -less.] 1. Not having a termina- 
tion: continuing without end, really or appa- 
rently; having no limit or conclusion : as, end- 
less progression ; endless bliss ; the endless pur- 
suit of an object. 

My sonc, God of ills endclcs goodnease 
Walled a tonge with teeth, and lippes eke, 

For man sholde him avyse what lie speke. 

Chaucer, Manciple's Tale, 1. 218. 
Let endlesse Peace your steadfast hearts accord. 

Spenser , Prothalamion, 1. 102. 
The endless islands which we have seen along the north- 
ern part of the Dalmatian shore, Imre and uninhabited 
rocks as many of them are, are without history. 

% E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 100. 
It is impossible to conceive a limit to the extent of mat- 
ter in tlie universe; and therefore science points rather 
to au endless progress, through an endless space, of action 
involving the transformation of potential energy into 
palpable motion, and thence into heat, than to a single 
finite mechanism, running down like a clock, and stop- 
ping for ever Thomson and Tail, Nat. Phil., 1. ii., App. E. 

2. Not having ends ; returning upon itself so 
as to exhibit neither beginning nor end: as, an 
endless belt or chain ; a circular race-course is 
endless. — 3. Perpetually recurring ; intermina- 
ble; incessant; continual: as, endless praise; 
endless (dam or. 

If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 

What endless melodies were poured, 

As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven ! 

O. IT. Holmes, The Voiceless. 

4f. Without object, purpose, or use. 

Nothing was more endless than tho common method of 
comparing eminent writers by an opposition of particu- 
lar passages in them. Pojte, l»rcf. to Iliad, 



Endless Screw and Wheel. 

1. Eternal, everlasting, 
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5f. Without profitable conclusion ; fruitless. 

AU loves are endless. Beau, and FI. 

Endless belt, cable. **>*<". etc., one made without 
detached ends, or witn its enas joined together, so as to 
pass continuously over two 
wheels at a greater or less 
distance from eacli other.— 

Endless saw. Same as land- 
saw. Endless screw, a me- 
chanical arrangement con- 
sisting of a screw the thread 
of which gears into a wheel 
with skew toeth, the obli- 
quity corresponding to the 
angle of pitch of the screw. 

It is generally used as a 
menus of producing Blow 
motion in the adjustments 
of machines, moving the 
valve-gear of marine engines 
by hand, etc., rather than 
for the transmission of any 
great amount of power. Also 
called pe.r/ietum screw, ss Syn. 
perpetual, unceasing, imperishable, uninterrupted, liouiid- 
loan, immeasurable, unlimited. 

endlessly (ond'les-li), adv. In an endless man- 
ner; without end or termination. 

From glooming shadows of eternal night, 

Shut up in darkness endlessly to dwell. 

Drayton, Fierce Gaveston. 

endlessness (end'los-nes), n. [< ME. endeles- 
nes, < AS. endeledsncs, < endeleds, endless, + 
-ncs, -ness.] Tho character of being endless; 
extension without end or limit; perpetuity; 
endless duration. Donne. 
endlevet, endlevent, a. and n. Obsolete (Mid- 
dle English) forms of eleven. 
endlichite (end'lik-it), n. [After Dr. F. M. 
Endlivh .] An arsonic-vanadato of lead, inter- 
mediate between mimetite and vanadinite, 
found in New Mexico. 

endlongt (end'lftng),prrp. and adv . [Early mod. 
K. also endvlong and cndalong (as if < end 4- 
long or along), < ME. cndelonge, orig. andlong , 
< AS. andfang, >E. along : see alongl.) I. prep. 
Along; lengthwise of; from end to end of. 

This lady ronietli . . . endelonge tho strnnde. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1498. 

And as tluiy wont cndlande [read endlangc ] this revere, 
abowte the vilj houre of tho day thay come tille acostellu 
that Btocle in a littille lie in this forsabl ryvere. 

MS. Lincoln, A. i. 37, fol. 27. ( Ilalliwell .) 

And so he went endelonge tho Cloyster there wo sat at 
ye table and dalt to euery Pylgryme as he passed a pap wt 
relyques of ye holy place aboutc .J lierusale. 

Sir li. Guylforde , Fylgrymage, p. 39. 

Sir Cuthbcrt Ratcliff, with divers of the most wise bor- 
derers, devised a watch to lie set from sunset to sunrise at 
all passages and fords end atony all the middle marches 
over against North Tynedulo and Itcdeadalc. 

Hodgson, quoted in Kibton-Turner s Vagrants and 
[Vagrancy, p. 86. 

n. adv. 1. Along; lengthwise. 

Tlie enemies . . . were within the towne by their 
trendies botli endlong aud ouerthwart. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 89. 

2. Continuously; from end to end. 

Ho takes in bond 

To aeeke her endlong botli by sea and loud. 

Sjwnser, F. Q., III. x. 19. 

endlyt, a. [(= MHG. endelich, cndlich , G. end- 
lich , final) < end + -ly 1 .] Final. 

An endly or finall processo of peace by authoritie. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 206. 

endlyt. adv. [< ME. endcly (= MHGk endeliche, 
endliehe, G* cndlich), finally; < end 4- -ly 2 .] 
Finally. 

Fees slialle be whereas now trouble Is, 

After this lyfe endely in blys. 

MS. Harl., 8869. ( Halliwcll .) 

end-man (end 'man), n. 1. A man at one end 
of a row or line ; hence, an extremist; one who 
takes the most advanced view of anything. 

A very long series of resolutions, expressing tlie senti- 
ments of a few end men on most of tlie open questions in 
tlie broad sphere of modern life, were approved. 

Science, IV. 113. 

Specifically — 2. In minstrel -troupes, a man 
who sits at an end of tho semicircle of perform- 
ers during the opening part of the entertain- 
ment. In the early days of negro minstrelsy each troupe 
had two end-men, of whom one played the tambourine 
and the other the clappers, or bones, and both alternately 
cracked jokes with the middle-man and told funny stories 
after each song sung by one of the company. The larger 
troupes have since had two, and sometimes four, of each 
class of end-men. 

endmost (end'mdst), a. superl. [< end + •most.] 
Situated at the very end ; furthest, 
endo- (en'do). [< Gr. Mo-, combining form of 
Mov , in, within, in the house, at home (= OL. 
endo-, indn-, in comp. ; cf. intus, within), < h 
sb L, in ss E. if* 1 .] A prefix in words of Greek 
origin, signifying ‘within,' ‘inside': equivalent 


endiMMqplialoiu 

to ento-: opposed to ecto- or exo-, and in some 
cases to apo-, epi- and peri-. 
endoarian (en-do-fi'ri-an), a. Having internal 
genitalia, as an aetinozoan ; of or pertaining 
to the Endoarii; not exoarian. 

Endoarii (on-do-a'ri-i), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. Mov, 
within, + yapiov, dim. of (p6v = L. ovum, egg.] 
The actinozoans : so named by Rapp (1829), 
with reference to their internal genitalia: dis- 
tinguished from Exoarii. 
endoarteriitis, endoarteritis (cn // do-&r*te-ri- 
i'tis, -kr-te-ri'tis), n. [NL.] Same as endarte- 
ritis. 

endobasiditun (on^do-ba-sid'i-um), n. ; pi. en - 
dobasidia (-a). [NL.*, < (2r. Mov, within, + NL. 

basidium.] " In my col., a basidium that is in- 
closed in a dehiscent or indehiscent conoepta- 
cle, as in Gasteromycetcs. 
endoblast (en'do-blkst), n. [< Gr. Mov, within, 
+ jilaarbc, germ.] In Mol. , tho internal blas- 
tema or substance of the endoderm : same as 
hypoblast. 

endoblastic (en-do-blaR'tik), a. [< endoblast + 
-/<;.] Pertaining to endoblast; constituting or 
consisting of endoblast; endodermal; hypo- 
blastic. 

endocardiac (en-do-kar'di-ak), a. [< Gr. Mov, 
within, + Kupbia, == E. heart (see endocardium), 
+ -ac. Cf. cardiac.] 1. Situated within the 
heart. — 2. Relating to the endocardium, or to 
the interior of tho heart: as, an endocardiac 
sound or murmur. — 3. Situated in the cardiac 
portion of the stomach. 

endocardial (en-do-kilr'di-al), a. [< Gr. Mov , 
within, 4- sapdia, == E. heart (see endocardium), 
4- -at.] 1. Situated within tho heart. — 2. 

Pertaining to the endocardium. 

Endocardmes (en-do-kar'di-nez), n. pi. [NL., 
< Gr. Mov, within, 4 L. cardo ( cardin-) 2 a hinge : 
see cardo, cardinal.] A group of fossil (Creta- 
ceous) laraellibranch mollusks, containing the 
liudistw only, thus corresponding to the family 
Hippuritida: : opposed to Exocardincs. They 
had an inner hinge, with teeth on one valve, 
endocarditic (en^do-kar-dit'ik), a. [< endocar- 
ditis 4- -ic.] Pertaining to endocarditis, 
endocarditis (en // do-kar-di'tis), n. [NL. (= F. 
eridocardite), < endbeard-ium 4- -itis.] In pa- 
thol., inflammation of tho endocardium, 
endocardium (en-do-k&r'di-um), n. [NL., < 
Gr. Mov, within, 4- mpfita = E. heart.] In 
anat, the lining of the heart, as distinguished 
from the pericardium, or investing membrane 
of that organ ; the membrane forming the i nner 
surface of the walls of tho car- y n p p 

diac cavities, or this surface ' 
itself. 

endocarp (enMo-kiirp), n. [= 

F. cndocarpe, \ NL. endocar - 
pium, < Gr. Mov, within, 4- 
Kapirdi;, fruit.] In hot., the in- 
ner wall of a pericarp which 
consists of two dissimilar lay- 
ers. It may be hard and stony as 
in the plum and peach, membranous 
aa in the apple, or fleshy as in the 
orange. Tlie endocarp or stone, the 
cpicarp or outer skin, and the mesocarp or fleshy part of a 
peach are shown in the cut. 

Endocarpese 1 (en-do-kftr'pe-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Endocarpon (the typical genus) + -eat.] In 
hot., a family of angiocarpous lichens having a 
foliaceous thallus. Also Endocarpci . 
Endocarpese 2 (en-do-kiir'pe-e), n.pl. [NL., < Gr. 
Mov, within, 4- napndc, fruit, 4- -ece.] In zool., a 
divisi on of nematoph orous Ca len tera ta , contain- 
ing those whose genitalia develop from the en- 
doderm: opposed to Ectocarpexe. The division 
contains the Scyphomcdusce, and also the Actino- 
zoa proper or A nihozoa. Ilertwig Brothers, 1879. 
endocarpein (en-do-k&r'pe-in), a. [< Endo 
carpew 4- -hi 1 .] Same as endocarpoia. 
endocarpoid (en-do-kiir'poid), a. [< Endocar- 
pon 4- -oid.] In fichenology, having the apo- 
theeia sunken in the substance of the thallus, 
as in tho genus Endocarpon. 

Endocarpon (en-do-kiir'pon), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Mov, within, + Kapirdg, fruit.] In hot., the rep- 
resentative genus of Endoearpece . It has the 
apothecia immersed in the thallus. 
Endocephala (en-do-sef 'a-ift), n. pi. TNL., 
neut. pi. of *endocephalu8 : see cndocephalous.] 
The headless mollusks : same as Acephala . 
endocephalons (en-do-sef 'a-lus), a. [< ND 
*endocephalus, < Gr. Mov, within, 4- nstyaM], tlie 
head.] Having the head, as it were, within : 
acephalous or headless, as a lamellibranch mol- 
lusk ; pertaining to the Endocephala . 
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endogonidium 



ing large 

sheaths, anondosiphon, and the whorls fusiform 
in transverse section. Hyatt , Proc. Bost. Soc. 

Nat. Hist., XXII. 266. 

endocervical (en-do-s6r' vi-kal), a. [< Gr. h(hv, 
within, + L. cervix \cervic-), heck, 4 -af.] Per- 
taining to the inside of the cervix of the uterus. 
endocerviciti8 (en-dp-s^r-vi-si'tis), n. [NL., < 

Gr. iv(hv, within, 4 L. cervix (cervic~), neck, 4 
-itis,] In pathoUy inflammation of the lining of endocyclical (cn-do-sik'li-kal), a . 
the cervix of the uterus. docyclic . 

endochona (en-do-kd'nii), n.s pi. endochoncr endocyemate (en-do-al' e-mat), a. 

. rvrT ✓ *■’ • * ' • r * 


specifically, pertaining to the Emiocyclica. Also 
endocyclical. 

Endocyclica (en-do-sik'li-kji), n. pL [NL., 
neut. pi. of endocyclicus : see endocyelic.] An 
order of eehinoderms, containing the regular 
or desmostichouB sea-urchins, having the anus 
centric, as the cidarids and ordinary sea-eggs : 
same as_ Desmosticha : opposed to Exocyclica. 

Same as cn- 

[NL., < Gr. 


(-ne). [NL., < G*r. t vtiov, within, 4 xkvy, a 

funnel: see t hone .] An endochone: distin- 
guished from evtochona . Sottas, 
endochondral (en-do-kon'dral), a. [< Gr. cv- 
( hv, within, 4- cartilage, 4 -at.] Situ- 

ated within a cartilage. 

endochone (on'do-kou), n. [< NL. endochona.] 

The inner division of a ehone. Sottas . 
endochorion (en-do-kd'ri-on), n, ; pi. endochoria 
( -jj, ) . [N L. , < G r. cwW, within, 4- x^P im h a mem- 
brane, the chorion.] In anal., the inner chorion : 

ttlcrmsoinotiraes applied to the vascular lay<n- en docyesis (on'do-Hi-o'sis), pi. rmlocyexm 
~ ■■ “• '* (-sez). [NL., < Gr. mW, within, 4 k»7/<ti<;, con- 

ception , < kvci a, conceive. ] The state or q ualil y 
of being endocyemate ; the process by which an 
endocyemate embryo becomes such 


iixhv, within, 4 «/■////«, an embryo (< s vtiv, con- 
ceive), 4 -ate 1 . J In embryoL, developed in the 
manner characteristic of reptiles, birds, and 
mammals, in which the embryo is bodily inva- 
ginated in an involution of the blastodermic 
membrane, and an amnion is devoloi>od in eon- 
sequoneo; amniotic and allantoic, as verte- 
brates above batrachians: opposed to epic ye- 
mate. 


The formation of the amnion in tlie endocyemate types 
of tin* Chordata. J. A. Under, Amcr. Nat. (lS8f>), p. ills. 


of the allantois, lining the chorion, 
endochorionic (en-do-ko-ri-on'ik), a, [< en- 
doclt orton 4 -m.] Pertaining to the endocho- 
rion 



endochroa (en-dok'ro-fi), n. [NL., < Gr. Mor, 
within, 4 %fn ia, xi >()U1 > surface.] In hot, , a name 
given by Ilartig to a supposed interior layer of 
the cuticle. 

endochrome (en'do-krom), n. [< Gr. cwW, 
within, 4 xpe >//a, color.] 1 . In hot.y the brown 
cell-contents in lHatomacew, colored by diato- 
min. The term lias also been applied generally 
to the coloring matter, other than green, of flow- 
ers, etc. — 2. In zodl,y the highly colored endo- 


endocyst (on'dp-sist), n. [< Gr. Moi>, within, 
4 k rangy bladder: see cyst.] In tool. : (a) The 
inner layer or membrane of the body-wall of a 
polyzodn. If there is no eetocyst, the ondo- 
dorm forms the entire integument, (h) In l*oty- 
zoa, the proper ectodermal layer of the organ- 
ism inside the hard eetocyst, together with the 
parietal layer of the mesoderm which lines and 
secretes the cells of the exoskeleton. See cut 
under I 'turn at vita. 
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Parts nf an Etidngeu. 

i. S<m tion of the stern of a palm . t, r, re- 
in. ihis of k.if'St.ilks , /, litiiulles of woody 
til»*r a I’ortion of stem, natural si/e, show- 
mo tin* ends of tin* bundles of woody fdrer. 
S !• ndo^cnous leaf, showing its parallel veins. 
4 Moiiik otvlcdonous seed, showing (at its 
singli cotyledon r tfcnnniatiiinof palm: b, 
allmnu n , » , i.otyledon . X, pluuiiile , e, radicle 
issuing fimii a short sheath, the coleorhua. 
o. Howcr of undogcu. 



by Hie cells of the hypoblast or end oblast, and 
representing, under whatever modification, tho 
lining of the enteron : opposed to ectoderm. 
Primitively, it is thr wall «f tin* gastnilar hoily-cuvity, us 
the rcttalenn is that of the whole hotly. Altai entoderm. 
Sim* cut under llydrozoa. 


tho inner chyme-mass ; endoplasm, 
endoclinal (eii-do-kli'nal), a. [< Gr. mW, with- 
in, 4 K/ivuVy lean (see cl inode), 4 -al.~) In hot., 
having the clinode (hymenium) inclosed in a 
conceptacle. 

endocoelar (en-do-se'ljir), a. [ < Gr. hxhv, with- 
in, 4 hot’AfUy hollow, sof/ta , the belly, 4 -fir.] 

Situated on the inner wall, or intestinal surface 
or visceral side, of the coeloma or body-cavity; 

splauchnopleural : used chiefiy of bodies de- endodermal (eu-do-der'mal), a 
rived from a four- layered germ, and hence with L 1 n 
referenco to tho sjllanchnopleural or visceral 
division of the mesoderm : opposed to exocaslar. 

Tht* intestinal tlhrons layer. From this is developed, 
firstly, the endoavlnr: that 1 h, the inner or visceral cudoiu 
epithelium, the layer of cells covering the outer surface of 
the whole intestine. Haeckel, Evoi. (trails.), I. 271. 

endoccelarium (en^do-se-la'ri-um), v. [NL. : 
sec endoewlar .] In jroo7.,’tho layer of cells form- 
ing tho epithelium of the visceral or inner wall milllut . 
of the body-cavity ; the visceral epithelium of endoenteritis (en^dd-en-te-n'tis), 

/ i-i c, . Same as enteritis. 

enaocondyle (en-do-kon dil), w. Same as en to- 
condyle, 


The inner, or rndodenn, is formed by the “ invagination ” 
of that layer into tlie space lett. void by the dissolution of 
the central cells of the “ mornla.’’ 

W. H. Carpenter, ^licros., § 21)1. 

[< endoderm 
4 -at.] Of or pertaining to the endoderm; 
constituting an endoderm; consisting of endo- 
derm. Also an toderniat, endodermie, entoderm ie. 
endodermic (en-do-der'mik), a. [< endoderm 
4 -/V.] Same as endodermal. 
endodennis (en-do-der'mis), «. [N L., < Gr. > r- 
( hr, within, 4 dcfifuiy skin.] In hot.y the layer 
of modified parenchyma-cells which are united 
to form tho sheatli suiTounding a fibrovascular 
bundU 

n. [NL.] 


endocone (en'do-kdn), n. [< Gr. hxhv, within, 
4 Kowag, cone.] One of the internal concentric 
< '° ,U ' R formed by the sheaths of the siphons of 
some cephalopoda, as those of the family En- 
doerratidw, Hyatt. 

6ndoconic (on-do-kon'ik), a. [< endoconc 4 -?>,*.] 
***Tl.aining to tlie endoeone of a cephalopod. 
endocranial (en-do-kra'ni-al), a. [< endocra- 
n min -f -«/.] Pertaining to the endocranium; 
s 't uated or taking place within tho cranium, 
endocranium (en-do-kra'ni-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
' J ' within, 4 npaviovy tho skull.] In soot. 
iL »id (mat., a collective name for the processes 
u ocli project inward from the cranium of an 
*md serve to support the organs of the 
" i ( l: aj)plied by Huxley to the hard pieces 
sv ii H i U ,^ le an insect, and invisible 

, , 1 dissection. In the cockroach these form a 
mm partition in the middle ot the head, ami they 
, Vui ‘ l '! Us birma in other insects. Also called ten- 
''*■ tt,ul l *y Kirby cephalaphrayma. 

( H 11 the cockroach] a sort of internal skeleton 

; • nii n/ * WMl or tentorium), which extends as a cruciform 
i , Un , Ml 1 fr nni the inner face of the lateral wulls of the 
■ • • to the sides of the occipital foramen. 

_ , Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. S4S. 

(en-dok'tn-nfit), r. t. See indoc- 
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(en-dog'a-mus), a. [< e x dopant -y 
ons . ] Marrying, or pertaining to tho cus- 
tom of marrying, within the tribe or group; 
pertaining to, praetising, or characterized by 
endogamy: opposed to exopanwus. 

These t the Homan nans and eonfarreatio] are . . . forms 
appiopriate to marriages between members of the same 
funiih -group or tribe; ami . . . could only have origi- 
nated among endoyamoxH tribes. 

McLennan, Trim. Marriage, iii. 

The outer or endnyaniowt limit, within which a man or 
woman must marry, lias bren mostly taken under the shel- 
ter of Jashioii or prejudice. 3 1 is but laintly traced in Eng 
laud, though not. wholly ohscurod. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 224. 

endogamy (en-dog'a-mi), w. [< Gr. mW, with- 
in, 4 }iixor, maiTiage.] Marriage within t lie 
tribe: a custom among some savage peoples: 
opposed to exopamy. 

The rule which declares the union of persons of the 
same blood to be incest lias been hitherto unnamed. 


-penous. Of. the like-formed Gr. / nhynx/g, born 
in the house.] A plant belonging to one of 
the large primary classes into w hieh the vege- 
table kingdom iH divided : so named from the be- 
lief that the fibrovascular bundles wero devel- 
oped onlv about the center of the stem, in dis- 
tinction from the exopens or 4 ‘ outside growers ’’ ; 
a monocotyledon. In their structure the endogens 
differ from the exogens chiefly in the absence of a cambium 
layer and in the course of tin- vascular bundles, which, in- 
stead of being parallel to euch other in successive con- 
centric rings, have a variously oblique or curved direction, 
crossing each oth- 
er, and forming a 
stem which has 
ordinarily no dis- 
tinction of pith 
or hark, and 
in cross - section 
show * the bundles 
irregularly dis- 
posed, either scat* 
tcied over the 
whole surface or 
gathered more 
eompaclly toward 
the eircumfei- 
euce. The other 
organs of the 
plants arc also 
characteristic. 

The leaves aie 
generally paral- 
lel - veined, tlie 
flowers usually 
have three oigans 
in each whorl, the 
seed has an em- 
bryo with one co- 
tyledon, and tlie 
radicle issues irnm a sheath mid is never developed Into 
a tap-root in gel initiation The endogens me divided into 
24 natural orders, including about l.fiiio genera and from 
IK.ooo to 20,000 species. !’*> tin* ebai aeters of the in- 
florescence they are also distinguished as either spadi- 
cootis, as in the Palime and Araeea\ petaloideous, as in 
the 0 reh itinera’, Liltaeea Jrniaemv, and Antarylhdaeecr, 
or gliiniueemis, as in the Grata ixeaemui (\itperacerr. These 
s orders embntce over tour lift I ik of tlie whole number of 
species, the Orehtdaeetv alone including nem 1y ’t his 

class contains many of the most valuable food-producing 
plants of tin* vegetable kingdom, such as the cereals ami 
forage-plants among the grasses, the palms, plantains, etc. ; 
and the petaloideous division supplies also very many of 
the most showy ornaments of tin* garden and greenhouse. 

The structure of the roots of endni/etnt and exogens is 
essentially the same m plan with that ot their respective 
stems M\ 11. Carpenter , Micros., § :i7. r ». 

Endogenae (en-doj'e-iio), n. pi. [NL., tom. pi. 

(sc. ptanhv) of endopevns : see en dope nous.) In 
hot., as a. classifying name, tho ciulogons. Bee 
monocotyledon. 

endogenetic (on'Mp-jo-not'ik), a. Having an 
origin from internal causes : as, endopcnctic dis- 
eases. Dxnpttson. 

endogenous (en-doj'e-nus), a. [< NL. exdo- 
penns: see endopcn.~\ 1. In hot.: (a) Of or 
pertaining to the class of endogens; growing 
or proceeding from with in : us, endogenous trees 
or plants; endogenous growth. 

It is in the mode of arrangement of these bundles that 
the liiudumeutal difference exist s between the stems which 
are commonly designated as endnyenoutt . . . and those 
which are more correctly termed exogenous. 

H\ />. Carpenter, Micros., § 2»ifi. 

(/>) Originating within ; internal; specifically, 
formed within another body, as spores within 
a sporangium. 

The zygospore is strictly an endaoenoxs formation. 

Penney. 

2. In anal.: (a) Same as autogenous, (h) In- 
closed in a common cavity of the matrix, as 
curtilage-cells — Endogenous cell-formation, the 

development of daughter-cells within the mother -rell. 

endogenously (en-doj'e-nus-li), adr. In an 
endogenous manner; internally, 
endognathal (cn-dog'na-thal), a. [< Gr. irthvy 
within, 4 ) vuthc, jaw, 4 -at. J Of or pertaining 
to a modification of the three terminal joints of 
flu* gnatliostegite or third thoracic appendage 
in bruchyuroiis crustaceans. Bee gnathostcgitc. 

The three terminal joints of the limb remain smnll.and 
constitute a pal pi form appendage — the endonnnlhal palp. 

llaxtex , Aunt. Invert , p 


The words endaqatnx and exogamy (for which botanical endogonidium (en "db-go-md'i-um), //.; pl.rWo- 
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Heienee attor<ls parallels) appear t«v lie well siiitisl to ex- 
press the ideas which stand in need of names, and so we 
have ventured to use them. 

McLennan, Prim. Marriage, iii., note. 

Evidently end ana my, which at the oiitst*t must, have 
characterized the more peaceful groups, and which bus 
prevailed as societies have la-come less hostile, is a con- 
comitant of the higher forms of the family. 

//. Spencer, JTiu. of Sociol., § 290. 


ponidia (-ji). [NL., < Gr. m hr, within, 4 NL. 

ponidnuu, q. v.] A gonidium (conidium ) formed 
inRide of a cell by free cell-formation, as in Sa- 
prolepnia , Mueor, Va ueheria, the ycuist-jdant, etc. 

Thesi- emtaaonidia being set free by tin- diswdution of 
the wall of the parent-eel! soon enlarge and lomport 
themselves as ordinary yeast-cells. 

W. 11. Carpenter, Micros., §311. 



endogonium 

endogonium (en-do-go'ni-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Mov, within, 4- ydvog, seod.] In hot., the con- 
tents of the nucule of a char a. Treasury of 
Botany. 

endolaryngeal (en^do-la-rin'je-al), a. [< Gr. 
Mov, within, 4 Aapv) larynx, 4 -a/.] Situ- 
ated within the larynx. 

endolymph ( en 'do-limf ), n. [ = F. endolymphe , 
< Gr. Mov, within, 4 L. lymph a , water r see 
lymph.] In anat., the peculiar limpid fluid which 
is contained witliin tne membranous labyrinth 
of the ear, as distinguished from the perilymph, 
which surrounds it. Both are inside; the bony laby- 
rinth. The emiolymph may contain hard bodies called 
otoconites. It is also known as the liquor Scarpa • and the 
vitreous humor of the ear. 

endolymphangial (en'do-lim-fan'ji-al), a. [< 
Gr. Mov, witliin, + L. lympha , water (see lymph), 
4 Gr. dyyuov, a vessel, 4 -fit.] Situated or con- 
tained in lymphatic vessels: an epithet applied 
to certain nodules in serous membrane in re- 
lation with the lymphatic system : opposed to 
perilymphangial : as, endolymphangial nodules. 

endolymphatic (en^lo-lim-fat/ik),* a. [< endo- 
lymph 4 -alteh] Pertaining to the emlolvmph, 
or to the cavity of the labyrinth which con- 
tains that fluid ; omlolymphic : as, the endolym- 
phatic. fluid (that is, the endolymph) ; the endo- 
lymphatic duct (which persists in some verte- 
brates, as sharks, as a communication between 
the labyrinth and the exterior). See ductus. 

endolymphic (oii-do-lim'fik), a. [< endolymph 
4 -ir. J ( >f* or pertaining to or of the nature of 
endolymph. 

She | Laura Bridgman | docs not appear to be in the leant, 
ataxic ; but it will 1m* remarkable if touch and muscle-scnsc 
have . . . no well learned to discharge those [functions] 
now generally supposed to he due to endolymphic pres- 
sure. (/. S. llall, derinai i Culture, p. *2«2. 

endomaget, v. t. All obsolete form of endamage. 

endome (an-dom'), V, t. ; pret. and pp. endowed, 
ppr. endowing. [< en- 1 4 dome LJ To eover 
with or as if witli a dome. 
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endomysi&l (en-d6-mis'i-al), a . [< endomysium 
4 -al] Pertaining to or consisting of endo- 
mysium. 

endomysium (an-do-mis'i-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
taW, witliin, 4 pvg, muscle: see muscle.] In 
anal., the areolar tissue between the fibers of 
the fasciculi of muscles. 

There seems to he a connection between the sarcolemma 
and the endomysium. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sci. t V. 63. 

endonephritis (eu^do-ne-fri'tis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. Mov, within, 4 NL. nephritis, q. v.J Same 
as pyelitis. 

endoiieurial (en-do-nu'ri-al), a. [< endoneuri - 
um 4 -al.] Pertaining to or consisting of en- 
doneurium. 

endoneurium (cn-do-nu'ri-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Mov, within, 4 vevpov , nervo.] In anat., the 
delicate connective tissue which supports and 
separates from one another the nerve-fibers 
withiifcthe funiculus. 

endonucleolus (enMo-nn-kle'o-luB), n. ; pi. en- 
donueleoU (-11). [NL., \ Gr. Mov , within, 4 

NL. nucleolus , q. v.] A highly refractive speck 
or particle of protoplasm in the interior of an 
ovum ; an endoplastule. 

The protoplasm is made very opaque by the presence of 
a very large quantity of yolk spherules. A nucleus con- 
taining nucleolus and endonucleoli is always visible after 
staining or crushing 

11. 11. Gibson, Trans. Itoy. Soc. Edin., XXXII. 634. 

endoparasite (en-do-par'a-sit), n. [< Gr. h>- 
6ov, within, 4 7rapamrog, parasite: see parasite.] 
An internal parasite ; a parasite which lives in 
the internal parts or organs of the host, as dis- 
tinguished from an ectoparasite, which infests 
the skin or surface. The entozoans are of this 
character. The term has no elassificatory 
meaning. 

endoparasitic (en^do-par-a-sit'ik), a. [< endo- 
parasite 4 -?c.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of an endoparasite. 


endopleurlte 

The internal face of the sternal wall of the whole of the 
thorax and of the post-oral part of tho head presents a 
complicated arrangement of hard parts, which is known 
as tne endophrayinal system. Huxley , Crayfish, p. 167. 

endophyllous (en -do-fil' us), a. [< Gr. Mov, 
within, 4 (f>'Mov (= Lt, folium t a leaf), + -ous.] 
In hot., being or formed within a sheaf, as the 
young leaves of monocotyledons, 
endophytal (en'do-fi-tal), a. [< endophyte 4 
-al.] Same as entophytic. 
endophyte (en'do-nt), n. [< Gr. Mov, within, 
4 <ftvr6v, a plant.] Same as entophyte. 
endophytic (en-do-fit'ik), a. [\ endophyte 4 
-ic.] In hot., same as entophytic. 
endophytically (en-do-ftri-kal-i), adv. Same 
as entophyticauy. 

endophytoUS (en-dof'i-tuB), a. [< Gr. Mov, 
within, 4 (pvr6v. a plant, 4 -ms. j In entom., 
penetrating witnin the substance of plants ana 
trees; living within wood during a part of life, 
while some transformations are effected: said 
of the larva} of certain insects. 

The larvae of the castnians are . . . endophytous, boring 
the stems ami roots of orchids and other plants. 

C. V. Riley. 

endoplasm (en'do-plazm), n. [< Gr. Mov, 
withm, 4 nAd(j/ia,\ thing formed, < irAxmonv. 
form.] 1. In hot., the inner granular and 
somewhat fluid part of the protoplasm of a 
cell, as distinct from the ectoplasm . — 2. In 
zoiil, the interior protoplasm or sarcodous sub- 
stance of a protozoan, as a rhizopod, as distin- 
guished from the ectoplasm : same as endosarc. 
Also called chyme-mass, parenchyma. 
endoplasmic (en-do-plaz'mik), a. [< endoplasm 
4 -ic.] Pertaining to or formed of endoplasm, 
endoplast (en'do-plast), n. [< NL. *cndoplastum, 

< Gr. Mov, within, 4 tt laordc, formed, molded, 

< irMcraeiv, form.] The so-called nucleus of 
protozoan animals. The endoplast is regarded as the 
Iiouiologue of the nucleus of any true cell of the met a zoic 
animals. See cuts under Actinosphceriu m and Parame- 
ci um. 


The blue Tuscan sky endomes 
Our English words of prayer. 

Mrs. Browning, (.'hud's U rave at Florence. 

endomersion (an-do-mer'shqn), «. [< Gr. into, 
within, 4 LL. (gloss.) mersio(n-), a dipping in, 
immersion, < L. mergere, dip: see merge.] Im- 
mersion : a word used only in the phrase endo- 
mersion objective (which see, under objective, n.). 
endometrial (en-dp-me'tri-al), a. (< endome- 
trium 4 -al.] 1. Situated within the uterus. 

— 2. Pertaining to the endometrium, 
endometritis (anMd-mf-tri'tis), n. [NL., < 
endometrium 4 In pathol, inflammation 

of the endometrium. 

endometrium (e»-do-me'tri-um), n. [NL., < 
Gr, Mov, within, 4 pi/rpa, uterus: see matrix.] 
The lining membrane of the uterus, 
endomorph (on'do-mdrf), n. [< Gr. Mov, with- 
in, 4 pop(f>t/, form.] In mineral., a mineral in- 
closed in a crystal of another mineral. Thus 
then* are found in quartz crystals u great variety of min- 
erals, as rutile, tremollte, tourmalin, hematite, etc. 

endomorphic (an-do-mdr'fik), a. [< endomorph 
4 -ic.] Occurring in the form of an endo- 
morph; of or relating to minerals occurring as 
endomorphs. 

endomycnid (cn-dom'i-kid), a. and n. I. a. Of 
or pertaining to the Endomychidtr. 

H. n. A member of the family Endow ychidec ; 
a fuugus-beetlo. 

Endomychidse (on-do-mik'i-de), n. pi [NL., < 
En do my eh us 4 -idir. J A family of trimerous 
or cryptotetramerous elavicorn beetles, related 
to the ladybirds or ( ■occincllida\ They have cylin- 
drical maxillary patyi with tho terminal joint filiform ; 
long auten mu ; an elongated head ; often grooves at the base 
of tile prothorax ; the dorsal segments of the abdomen part 
ly membranous ; the ventral free; the wings not fringed; 
the tarsi typically 3-lointed, with the second joint di- 
lated ; and tlie claws simple. There are nlwjut 4<X> species, 
which live on fungi in both the larval ami the mature 
state, and are sometimes ealied Jungm-beetles. In some 
tlie tarsi are evidently 4-joint- 
ed. The family is most numer- 

Endomychus (on - doin ' i- 

1798), < Gr. fvthv, within! j 

4 pvxor, tho innermost- 

part, inmost nook or cor- 

nor, < ph iv, close, shut-.] A 

The typical genus of the JtfLJjlliiHVV 

family Endomychida\ E. 

eoedneus and E. biguttatus a 

are examples. E. to, vista’ f 1 

is a British species ; E. hi- A -a. 

quttatus is the only North Fungus- beetle u tndomy 

Amopicnri mm C * MS (Line 

Ameru an one. shows natural sUc. j 


Jlr. (JraHsi lias investigated tlie endoparasitic “ Protista,” 
and recogniz(*s five families of Flagellata. 

Smithsonian Report , 1883, p. 704. 

endopathic (en-do-path'ik), a. [< Gr. Mov, 
within, 4 Truths, suffering, 4 -ie.] In pathol., 
pertaining to the production of disease from 
causes within the body. 

endopericarditic (eii-do-per^i-kar-dit'ik), a. 

[ < endopericardi tin 4 -ic. J Pertai ning to, of the 
nature of, or affected with endopericurditis. 
endopericarditis (en-do-per^i-kar-di'tis), n. 
[< Gr. tvAov, witliin, 4 neptnapfitov, pericardium, 
4 -tt is.] In pathol, simultaneous inflamma- 
tion of the endocardium and pericardium, 
endoperidia. n. Plural of endoperidinm. 
endoperidial (en^do-pe-rid'i-al), a. [< endope- 
ridium 4 -al.] Pertaining to or of the charac- 
ter of an endoperidium. 

endoperidium (en^do-pe-rid'i-um), n. ; pi. en- 
doperidia (-a). [NL., < Gr. Mov, within, 4 

NL. peridium, q. v. ] The inner peridimn, where 
two are present, as in Geaster. Compare exo- 
peridium. 

endoperineuritis (en - do -per ^ i -nu- ri ' tis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. Mov, within, 4 NL. perineurium, 
q. v., 4 -i/i#.] In pathol, inflammation of the 
endoneurium and perineurium. < 

endophagOUS (en-dof'a-gus), a. f< Gr. Mov, 
withm, 4 ijtaynv, eat, ’4 -oia?.] Cannibalistic 
within the tribe ; given to endophagy. i 

endophagy (en-dof'a-ji), n. [As emlophag-ous 
4 -y.] Cannibalism practised within the tribe ; 
the practice of devouring one’s relations, 
endophlebitic (en^do-fle-bit'ik), a. [< endophle- 
bitis 4 -ic.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
affected with endophlebitis. 
endophlebitis (en^do-fle-bi'tis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. Mov, within, 4 A^hjf a vein, 4 

-itis.] In pathol., inflammation of the inner { 
coat of a vein. 

endophloeum (en-do-fle'um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Mov, within, 4 <fAot6s, bark.] In hot., the 
liber or inner bark. See liber. 


Tin* internal | layer] t»r cndophlmum, which is more com- 
monly known ns tlie liber. 

II'. ft. Carpenter, Micros., §372. 

endophragm (en'do-lratn), w. [< NL. endo- 
phragma, < Gr. hxhv, within, 4 <ppdypa, a parti- 
tion, (Qpaaoetv, shut in, fence in. Of. diaphragm,] 
In tool a ki nd of diaphragm or partition formed 
by apodomes of opposite sides of a so mi te of a 
crustacean. 

endophragmal (en-do-frag'mal), a . [< endo- 
phragm 4 -uft] Of or pertaining to an endo- 
phragm. 


The “ nucleus " is a structure which is often wonderfully 
aimilur to the nucleus of a histological cell, but, as its 
identity with tills is not fully made out, it may better he 
termed endoplast. ... In a few Protozoa there are many 
endoplast s. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 74. 

endoplastic (en-do-plas'tik), a. [< endoplast 
4 -ic.] 1. Of or pertaining to the endoplast: 

as, endoplastic substance. — 2. Having an en- 
doplast ; being one of the Endoplastica : as, an 
endoplastic protozoan. 

Also entoplasUc. 

Endoplastica (en-do-plaH'ti-kii), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of *endoplasticus, endoplast.] A 
higher group of the Protozoa, conveniently dis- 
tinguished from the Monera or lower Protozoa 
by the possession of an endoplast, the so-called 
nucleus. Bee extract under endoplast, and 
moner. The leading divisions of tlie Endoplastica, as 
named by Huxley, are the Amvcboidea (here ealied Proto- 
plastu), Grcgarinida, Infusoria , Radiolaria, and probably 
the Catallacta. 

The Protozoa are divisible into a lower and a higher 
group. ... In the latter - the Endoplastica — a certain 
portion of this substance (protoplusmj (tho so-called nu- 
cleus) is distinguishable from the rest. [ Note] I adopt this 
distinction as a matter of temporary convenience, although 
I entertain great doubt whether it will stand the test of 
further investigation. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 73. 

endoplastular (en-do-plas'tu-iar), a. [< endo- 
plastulc 4 -ar.] Of or pertaining to an endo- 
plastule ; nucleolar. 

endoplastule (en-do-nlas'tul), n. [< endoplast 
4 -ulc.] The so-called nucleolus of Protozoa, 
as of an amoeba or other rhizopod, or of an in- 
fusorian, which may lie within or by the side 
of the endoplast. Bee cut under Paramecium. 

Attached to one part of it [the endoplast] there is very 
generally ... a small oval or rounded body, the so-called 
“ nucleolus ” or endoplastule. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 98. 

e&dopleura (en-do-plfl'ra), n . ; pi. endojyleum 
(-re). [NL., < Gr. Mov, within, 4 n'/evpa, a rib, 
usually in pi., tho ribs, the side.] In hot., the 
delicate inner coat of a seed. See cut under 
episperm. 

endopleural (en-do-plo'ral), a. [< cndopleur- 
( ite ) 4 -al.] Pertaining* to an endopleurite. 
Also cndopleuritic. 

endopleurite (en-do-plfl'nt), n. [< Gr. Mov , 
within, 4 E. pleuriie .] That part- of the apo- 
deme of a crustacean which arises from the in- 
terepimeral membrane which connects the so- 
mites; a pleural or lateral piece of the endo- 
thorax, as distinguished from an endostemite. 

The floor of the thoracic cavity [of the crawfish] Is seen 
to be divided into a number of incomplete cells, or cham- 
bers, by . . . apodcmal partitions, which . . . Arise partly 
from tne iutersternal, partly from the intcrcplnieral mein* 



endoplenrlt* 
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Endosporea 


brans connecting every pair of somites. The former por- 
tion of each apodeme is the endosternite, the latter the 
andopleurits. , . . The endopleurite . . . divides into 
three apophyses, one descending or arthrodial, and two 
which pass nearly horizontally inwards. 

Huxley , Anat. Invert., p. 2(39. 

endopleuritic (en'-'do-plQ-rit'ik), a. [< endo- 
pleunte 4* 4c.] Same as endopleural. 
endoplutonic (en-do-pl$-ton'ik), a, [< Gr. ev- 
dov , within, 4* E. plutonic.] An epithet applied 
by some geologists to rocks “supposed to have 
been generated within the first-formed crust 
of the earth.” 

endopodite (en-dop' 6 -dit), n. [< Gr. Mov, with- 
in, -r noi)Q (nod-) s= l&.foot, 4- -ite.] The inner 
one of the two main 
divisions of the typi- 
cal limb of a crusta- 
cean : the opposite 
of exopodite. Both on- 
dopodlie and exopodite 
aro parts borne upon that 
part which 1 b called the 
protopodite , and both are 
variously modified in dif- 
ferent parts of the body 
of the same animal. The 
epipodite may become a 
gill, etc. The endopodite 
becomes in the thoracic 
region an ambulatory 
limb, and is then the ordi- 
nary “leg” or “claw” of 
a crab or lobster. When 
thus fully developed, it 
consists of 7 joints. Thcso 
are the coxopodite, ba- 
sipodite, iaohiopodite, 
meropodite, carpopodite, 
propodite, and dactylopodite, named from base to tip of 
the leg, in Milne-Edwards’s and Huxley's nomenclature. 
The nippers or chela? at the end of such a developed en- 
dopodite are the sixth and seventh of its joints, namely, 
the propodite and Its movaldy npposable dactylopodite. 

endopoditic (en-dop-o-dit'ik), a. [< endopodite 
4- -to.] Of or pertaining to tho endopodite. 

On the other hand, the inner or endopoditic. division of 
the antenna becomes immensely lengthened, and .at the 
same time annulated, while tho outer or exopoditic divi- 
sion remains relatively short, and acquires Its character- 
istic scale-like form. Huxley, Crayfish, p. 218. 

Endoprocta (en-do-prok'ta), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of *cndoproctus: Bee endoproctous.] A divi- 
sion of the Polyzoa , established by Nitsche, 
having the anus inside of the circle of tenta- 
cles: opposed to Eetopr octet. 

In the Endoprocta, . . . the endocyst is composed of 
only one layer, and the ondodorm of the alimentary canal 
has no second or external coat. The perivisceral cavity, 
or interspace between the endoderm and ectoderm, is oc- 
cupied by ramified mesodermal cells. 

Huxley , Anat. Invert., p. 571. 

endoproctous (on -do-pr ok ' t us ) , a. [< NL. *en- 
doproctus, < Gr. Mov, within, 4* npuMg, anus.] 
Pertaining to or having the characters of the 
Endoprocta : as, an endoproctous polyzoan. 
endoptile (en-dop'til), a. [< Gr. Mov, within, 
+ nri'Aov, feather, down, wing, loaf.] Same 
as monoeotyledonous : an epithet proposed by 
Lestiboudois, because the plumulo is inclosed 
within the cotyledon. 

endoral (en-do'ral)> a . [< Gr. Mov, within, 4- 
L. os (or-), mouth, + -al.] Situated between 
the adoral and preoral cilia in certain Oxytri- 
chidte : said of certain cilia, 
endore^, V. t. [ME. endoren, endouren , < OF. 
endorer , gild, glaze, < en- + dorer , F. dorer, gild, 
< LL. deaurare, gild: see deanrate , and cf. 
adored, Dorado, dory L] In cookery, to make 
of a bright golden color, as by the use of the 
yolks of eggs ; glaze. 

Enhroche hit fayre, . . . 

Endore hit with golkes of egges then 

With a fedyr at fire. 

Liber Cure Cocorum , p. 37. 
Potage . . . with rosted motton, vele, porke, 
Chekyns or endoured pygyons. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8 .), p. 278. 

DarielleB [curries] endordide , and daynteez ynewe. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8 .), 1. 199. 

endore 2 f, v. t. [ME. endoren, var. of adoren , 
adore : see adore*. ] To adore. 

Rebuke mo neuer with word 03 felle, 

Thas I forloyne me dere endorde. 

Alliterative Poem# (cd. Morris), i. 3(58. 

endorhizal (en-do-ri'zal), a. [< Gr. Mov, 
within, + pi^a, root, 4* -al.] In hot., having 
the radicle of the embryo inclosed within a 
sheath : a characteristic of endogenous plants, 
cut under endogen. 

endorhizous (en-dd-ri'zus), a. Same as endo- 
rhizal. 

e adorsable, endorse, etc. See indorsable , etc. 
endpaalpingltis ( en-dp-sal-pin- ji ' tis ) , n. [NL. , 
' Mov, witMn, + o&kniyZ, a trumpet, > L. 



A , Developed Endopodite, or or- 
dinary ambulatory leg of the craw- 
fish as a thoracic apoenduge: ad, 
the whole extent of the endopo- 
dltc with seven joints; 1 . coxop- 
odite ; a. basipoditc . 3 , ischiopodite ; 
4 , meropodite; carpopodite; 6 , 
propodite , 7 , dactylopodite ; e, fila- 
ments borne on coxopodite ; </, an 
epipodite. P and ( , appendages 
respectively of first and second ab- 
dominal somite of the male ; ut>, en- 
dopodite ; c, exopodite. 


salpinx (salping-). + -i#s.] In pathol, inflam- 
mation of the lining membrane of a Fallopian 
tube. 

endosarc (en'do-sark), n. K Gr. Mov. within, 
+ oap% (<rap/c-),'the flesh.] In sodl., the inner 
or interior sarcode or protoplasm of the amoe- 
baa or other protozoans, in any way distin- 
guished from the exterior sarcodous substance 
or ectosarc ; endoplasm, it corresponds to the gen- 
eral substance of a cell, as distinguished from a cell-wall 
and cell -nucleus. See cut under Paramecium . 

endosarcodous (en-do-sar'ko-dus), a. [< en- 
dosarc (sarcode) + -cws.] Same as endosar - 
cons. 

endosarcous (en'do-sar-kus), a. [< endosarc *f 
- 0 U 8 .] Pertaining to or of tne nature of endo- 
sarc. 

endoscope (en'do-skop), n . [< Gr. Mov, within, 
4* OKontiv , view.] A diagnostic instrument de- 
signed for obtaining a view of some internal 
part of tho body, especially the bladdei, uterus, 
and stomach. 

endoscopic (en-do-skop'ik), a. [< endoscope 4* 
4c.] 1. Pertaining to or effected by means 

of an endoscope. — 2. In math., viewing coeffi- 
cients with reference to their internal consti- 
tution as composed of roots or other elements. 
Thus, tho methods of Lagrange and Abel for 
resolving an equation are endoscopic. J. J. 
Sylvester , 1853. 

endosiphon (en-do-sl'fon), n. [NL., < Gr. ivfiov, 
within, 4- anjxjv, a tube.] The inner siphon of 
cephalopods; a median tube, inside the tube 
formed by the true funnels connecting the 
apices of the fleshy sheaths, and surrounded by 
a layer of shell. 

This, the endosiphon, had the samo thin covering as the 
sheaths themselves or the secondary diaphragms. 

A. Hyatt., 1'roe. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sci., XXXII. 328. 

endosiphonal (en-do-si'fon-al), a. [< endosi- 
phon + - al .] Pertaining to or having the char- 
acter of an endosiphon. 

endosiphonate (en-do-si'fou-at), a. [< endosi- 
phon 4- -ate*.] Having aii endosiphon. 

Tile endosiphonate and transitional types [of cephalo- 
pods] of these periods have a common character. 

A. Ilyatt, Rroe. Amer. Assoc. Adv. 8oi., XXXII. 328. 

endoskeletal ( en-do-skol ' e -tal ) , a. [< endo- 
skeleton 4- - al .] Of or pertaining to the endo- 
skeleton. 

endoskeleton (en-do-skel'e-tqn), n. [NL., < 
Gr. Mov, within, +'okim r<h'/’a dry body: see 
skeleton.'] In anat, the internal skeleton or 
framework of the body; the whole bony, chi- 
tinous, cartilaginous, or other hard structure 



Segment of Endoskeleton from Thoracic Region of Crocodile 
C, centrum of a vertebra, over which rises the neural arch, inclosing 
the neural canal and ending in NS, the neural spine; X, pre/yga- 
pophysis; Z‘ , postzygapophysis; 7Y, transverse process which articu- 
lates with t, tubercle of a rib ; Cpe, that which articulates with Cp, 
capitulum of a rib; Vr, ossified vertebral rib, or pleurafKjphysis, 
Vr ’ , cartilaginous part of same; Str , sternal rib, or hemapophysis ; 
St, segment of sternum ; Pu, uncinate prof ess of a rib or epipletiru. 
Prom Cpt to St, on either side, is the hemal arch. 

which lies within the integument, and is cov- 
ered by flesh and skin, as distinguished from 
the exoskeleton . In man and nearly all other mammals 
it constitutes the whole skeleton. In invertebrates tho 
term covers any hard Interior framework supporting soft 
parts, as the apodcmal system of arthropods, the cuttle of 
a squid, etc. The endoskeleton of vertebrates is divisible 
into two independent portions: the axial endoiskeleton, 
belonging to the head and trunk, and the appendicular 
endoskeleton, to tho limbs. The axial endoskeleton con- 
sists of the entire series of vertebral and cranial segments, 
including ribs, breast-bones, hyoid bones, and jaws. The 
appendicular endoskeleton consists of tho bones of the 
limbs, regarded as diverging appendages, and inclusive of 
tho pectoral and pelvic arches (shoulder- and hip-girdles), 
by which these appendages are attached to the axial ele- 
ments. 

endosmlc (en-dos'mik), a. Same as endomotic. 
endosmometer (en-dos-mom'e-t6r), n. [= F. 
endosmomhtre ; < Gr. Mov, within, + im- 

pulsion (see endosmosis), 4* /thpov , a measure.] 
An instrument for measuring the force of on- 
dosmotic action. 


endosmometric (en-dos-mo-met'rik), a. [< en- 
dosmometer 4- -ic.] Pertaining to or designed 
for the measurement of endosmotic action. 

endosmose (en'dos-mos), n. [= F. endosmo8e, 
< NL. endomnosis, q. v.] Bame as endosmosis. 

M. Poisson has further attempted to show that this 
force of endosiiwee may be considered as a particular modi- 
fication of capillary action. Whewell. 

endosmosis (en-dos-mo'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. ev- 
tfov, within, 4* toaf/og, impulsion, < uOtiv, push, 
thrust, impel.] The transmission of a fluid 
inward through a porous septum or partition 
which separates it from another fluid of differ- 
ent density : opposed to exosmosis : see osmosis. 
The general phenomenon of the intcrdiffuBion of fluids 
through septa, including both endosmosis and exoBmosis, 
is termed diosmotris or osmosis, but endosmosis is also used 
in this sense. The phenomena differ from diffusion prop- 
er in being affected by the nature of the septum.— Elec- 
trical endosmosis, the cataphoric action of the electric 
current; the passage of an electrolyzed liquid through a 
diaphragm from the anode to the cathode. Some of tho 
laws of the phenomenon have been made out, although it 
is not fully understood. Tho amount which passes is pro- 
portional to the intensity of the current and to the spe- 
cific resistance of the liquid, and is independent of the area 
and thickness of the diaphragm. The hydrostatic pres- 
sure required to present the phenomenon is proportional 
to the thickness ami inversely as the area of the dia- 
phragm. 

endosmosmic (en-doB-mos'mik), a. An incor- 
rect form for endosmotic or cndosmic. 

endosmotic (en-dos-mot'ik), a. [< endosmosis 
(- osmot -) 4* 4c.] Of or pertaining to endosmo- 
sis ; of the nature of endosmosis. Also cndos- 
mic.. 

Root-presBure is probably a purely physical phenome- 
non, due to a kind of endosmotic action taking place in the 
root-eellB. Bessnj, Botany, p. 174. 

Endosmose in independent of any interchange, since it 
results entirely from the attraction ot the dissolving sub- 
stance for the solvent; and this attraction is invariable at 
the same temperature, and may be termed endosmotic force. 

Sachs , Botany (trans.), p. 697. 

Endosmotic equivalent, the number expressing the ra- 
tio of the amount by weightof water which passes through 
a porous membrane into a saline solution to that of the 
amount of salt passing in the opposite direction. 

endosmotically (eu-dos-mot/i-kal-i), adv. By 
moans of endosmosis ; in an ondosmotic man- 
ner. 

The nutritive fluid passes endosmotically into the body 
parenchyma. Claus, Zoology (trails.), p. 307. 

endosomal (en'do-so-mal), a. [< endosome 4* 
-al.] Of or portioning ”to tho ondosome of a 
sponge. 

endosome (en'do-som), 7i. [< Gr. Mov, with- 

in, 4* rsuym, body.] Tho innermost part of tho 
body of a sponge, composed of endoderm and 
its associated deep mesoderm, exclusive of tho 
cboanosome : distinguished from both choano - 
some and ectosomc. 

In sonic sponges a part of the endoderm and associated 
mesoderm may likewise develop Independently of the rest 
of the sponge, as in the Hexnctincllidu, where the clioano- 
sonie forms a middle layer between a reticulation of ecto- 
soine on the one side and of endoderm and mesoderm, 

1, e., endosome, on tlio other. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 415. 

endosperm (en'do-sp 6 rm), n. [< Or. Mov, 
within, 4* oirfp/ia, seed.] In hot., the albumen 
of the seed; the substance storod in the ovule 
or seed about the embryo for its early nour- 
ishment. By recent authors it is limited to the deposit 
formed within the embryo-sac. In some weeds, as of the 
Cannaceae, them is an additional deposit within the testa, 
but outside ot tho embryo-sac, which is distinguished us 
the periderm. See albumen, 2, and cut under ej risperm. 

The inacrospore of these plants gives rise to a small cel- 
lular prothallium bearing one or more arehegonia, which 
In the RliizocarpB extends beyond the limits of tho spore, 
hut does not become free from it; ... in the Phanero- 
gams, where it is termed the endosperm, it remains perma- 
nently . . . enclosed. Encyc. Brit., XX. 430. 

endospermic (en-do-spCr'mik), a. [< endosperm 
4* -tc.] Containing or associated with endo- 
sperm : applied to seeds and embryos. 

endospore (en'do-spor), n. [< NL. endospo- 
rium, < Gr. tmhv, within, 4- esnupog, seed: soo 
spore.] 1. Tn hot., the inner coat of a spore, 
corresponding to tho intine of a pollen-grain. 
Compare cpispore, exospore. 

Their further history has been traced out by Kirchnor; 
who found that their | oospores’ | germination commenced 
in February with the liberation of the spherical endospore. 
from its envelope. W'. It. Cm pester, Micros., § 240. 

2 . In bacteriology, a spore formed within a cell, 
as distinguished from arthrospore. 

Also endospormm. 

Endosporese (eu-do-spo're-e), n. pi. [NL.,< Gr. 
f vAov, within, 4- anoyug, seed, 4* -etc. ] Tho sec- 
ond of the two groups into which the Myxomy- 
ectw are divided. It is characterized by the production 
of spores inclosed within sporangia, and includes all of the 
order except one genus, which is referred to the ExosjtoreoB. 
It comprises 42 gonora grouped under 18 so-called families. 
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endoeporimn (en-do-spo'ri-tim), n. ; pi. endo- 
sporia (*4). [NL.] * Same as endospore. 

The zygospore does not immediately germinate ; hut, 
after a longer or shorter period of rest, the exosporiuni 
and the endosporium hunt, and a bud-like process is 
thrown out. Huxley , Biology, v. 

endosporous (en-doy'po-rus), a. [< endospore 
4 - ouh .] Forming spores endogenously with- 
in a coll or spore-cavity: in bacteriology, op- 
posed to arthiosporous. 

endOBSt (en-dos'), v. t. [= D. endosseren = G. 
endow i ren = Dan. endosserc = Sw. an dower a = 
Pr. endossar = Hp. cudosar = Pg. endossar , < F. 
endorser, OF. cn dosser, put on the back, indorse ; 
< en, in, 4 dos, < L. dorsum , the back: see 
dorse, and of. indorse , endorse.'] 1. To put on 
the back ; put on (armor). 

They no sooner espyed the morninges mistrosse, with 
distiuiieleii tresses, to mount her itioilc chariot, but they 
endowed on their armours. 

Knight of the Sea, quoted in Todd's .Spenser, VI. 204, note. 

2 . To write ; engrave ; carve. 

Her name m every tree T will emlnsse. 

Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 032. 

e&dostea. n. Plural of endosteum. 

endosteal (en-dos'te-al ), a. [X endosteum + -al.] 

1. Of or portaining'to tho endosteum; situ- 
ated in the interior of a bone. — 2. Autogenous 
or endogenous, as the formation of bone; ossi- 
fying from the interior of a cartilaginous ma- 
trix. 

The ossification of the human sternum in endosteal, or 
commencing withm tho substance of the primitive hyaline 
cartilage. M\ II. Flower, Osteology, p. 72. 

3. Kndoskeletal, as the bone or endosteum of 
a cuttlefish. 

endosternite (cn-do-st6r'mt), n. [< Gr. 
within, 4 stern itc.] In cool., that part of an 
apodemo of a crustacean which arises from the 
inters! ernal membrane connecting successive 
somites; a sternal piece of tho endotkorax. 
Hee endopleurite. M tine- Edwards ; Huxley. 

endosteum (cn-dos'tfMim), n . ; pi. endostea (-a). 

{ NL., < Gr. fotfov, within, 4 berrtov, a bone.] 1. 
n anal., tho lining membrane of the medullary 
cavity of a bone; the internal periosteum, it 

is a prolongation of the tlbrovascular coveting of a hone 
into its Interior through the Haversian canals, finally 
forming a delicate vascular membrano lining the medul- 
lary cavity. 

2. Outtleboiio. 

endostoma (en-doK'to-mji), n.; pi. endostomw 
(-mo). [NL., < Gr. finbr, within, 4- a rb/ta, the 

mouth.] 1. In cool., a part situated behind 
and supporting the labrum in some Crustacea. 
— 2. In pathol., an osseous tumor within a 
bone. 

endostome (en'do-Htom), n. [< Gr. m fov, with- 
in, 4 arofia, the inouth.] 1. In hot. : (a) The 
orifice at the apex of the inner coat of the ovule. 
(h) The inner peristome of mosses. Hee cut 
under exostome. — 2. In cool., same as endos- 
toma. 

©ndostosis (en-doH-td'siH), n. [NL ., < Gr. frifov, 
within, + barf or, bone, 4* -os is.] 1. In pathol., 
the formation of tin endostoma. — 2. Ossifica- 
tion beginning in tho substance of cartilage, 
©ndostracal (oiwlos'tra-kal), a. [< endostra- 
cum 4 -at.] Pertaining to or consisting of en- 
dostraoum. 

endostracum (en-dos'tra-kum), n. [NL., < 
Gr. mW, within, + barpiiKov, shell.] The inner 
layer of the hard shell or exoskelcton of a crus- 
tacean. 

endostyle (en'do-stil), n. [< Gr. tnW, within, 
4 arvAoi;, a column: see style'*.] A longitudi- 
nal fold or diverticulum of the middle of the 
hemal wall of the pharynx of an ascidiun, which 
projects as a vortical ridge into the liemal sinus 
contained between the endoderm and ectoderm, 
but remains in free communication with the 
pharynx by a cleft upon its neural side. From 

one point of View it appears deceptively as a hollow rod, 
whence the name. Huxley. Sec cuts under lhdiolidtv 
ami Tunienta. 

endostylic (en-do-stil'ik), a. [< endostyle 4 -i<\] 
Of or pertaining to the endostyle of ascidians. 

EndOBtyllC cone, a short ciccal process of the endoderm 
forming the extremity of the endostyle In the embryonic 
aseidiau. 

The en dost otic cone gives rise to the whole alimentary 
canal of the hud. Huxley, An at. Invert., p. 525. 

endotet, r. t. [< en- 4 dote*. Cf. endow.] To 
endow. 

Their own heirs do men disherit tormfofe them. 

Tymtale , Works, I. 240. 

endotheca (en-do-the ' kji), n . ; pi. endothecw 
<-se). [NL., < Gr. iwhv, within, 4 Ot/Ky, a case : 

see theca.] The hard structure upon the inner 


surface of the wall, or proper investment of 
the visceral chamber, of a coral: distinguished 
from the exotheca, and also from the epitheca. 
endothecal (en-do-the'kal), a. [< enaotheca 4 
-al.] Of or pertaining to the endotheca of a 
coral ; consisting of endotheca, as a portion of 
corallum. 

endothecate (en-do-the 'kat), a. [< endotheca 
4 -ate 1 .] Provided with an endotheca. 
endothecial (on-do-the'gi-al), a. [< endothe - 
ciurn 4 -al. J 1 . Pertaining to the endothecium. 
— 2. Having the asci inclosed, as in the pyre- 
nomycetous fungi and angiocarpous lichens, 
endothecium ( en-do-th e ' gi-um ),n. [NL. , < Gr . 
tv6ov, within, 4 Bijicg, a case: see theca.] In 
hot: (a) The inner lining of an anther-cell. 
(h) In mosses, the central mass of cells in the 
rudimentary capsule, from which the arche- 
spore is generally developed, 
endothelial (en-do-thejA^-al), a. [< endothe- 
lium 4 -al.] Of, port^Hpg to, or of the na- 
ture of tmdothelium. 

endothelioid (en-do-the 'li-oid), a. [< endothe- 
lium 4 -oid.] Resembling endothelium. 

Tlio locality of tho tumor gives abundant opportunity 
for tile origin of the endothelioid formations. 

Medical News, LII. 301. 

endothelioma (en-dd-the-li-o'mk), n .: pi. en- 
dotheliomata (-ma-tft). [NL., < "endothelium 4 
-oma.] In pathol., \ malignant growth or tu- 
mor developed from endothelium, 
endothelium (on-do-the'li-um), n. [NL.,<Gr. 
(vdov, within, 4 (hfkij, nipple. Cf. epithelium.] 
In mint., the tissue, somewhat resembling epi- 
thelium, which lines serous cavities, blood-ves- 
sels, and lymphatics. It consists of a single layer 
of thin lint cells, applied to one another by their edges. 
Also called msalium and ccelarium. 

endothermic (cn-do-th6r / mik), a. [< Gr. h(hv, 
within, 4 dippy, heat, 4 -w,\] Relating to absorp- 
tion of heat. Endothermic compounds are those whose 
formation from elementary substances is attended with ab- 
sorption of heat, and whose decomposition into other sim- 
pler compounds or into elements is attended with liber- 
ation of heat. Nitroglycerin and other explosives are ex- 
amples of endothermic compounds. , 

endothermous (en-do-tk6r'mus), a. Samo as 
endothermic. 

endothoracic (en^do-tho-ras'ik), a. [< endo- 
thorax (- ac -) 4 -#<?.]* Pertaining to the endo- 
tliorax of an arthropod; situated in the tho- 
racic cavity. 

endothoraz (en-do-tho'raks), n. [NL., < Gr. 
mW, within, 4 6o>pa^, abroastplate, the chest.] 
In arthropods, as crustaceans and insocts, the 
upodemal system of the thorax or tho ceplialo- 
thorax, formed by various processes and con- 
tinuations of the dermal skeleton, and so con- 
stituting an interior framework of this part of 
the body, supporting and giving attachment to 
soft parts, as nerves and muscles. 

These processes are very greatly developed on the 
ccphulothorax of the higher crustaeea. They are found 
chiefly in the head and tlmrax in many orders of the ln- 
sectu, where they form a complicated structure known as 
the endothorax, Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trails.), p. 240. 

Endothyrinse (en^do-thi-ri'ne), w. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. ivfiuv, within, -4- 6'npa, a door, 4 -ina\] A 
subfamily of Lituolidm with the tost more cal- 
careous and less sandy than in the other groups 
of Lituolidm , sometimes perforate, and with 
septation distinct. 

enaoutet. V. t. [ME. endouten , < OF. *cndouter, 
later endouhter , < en- 4 douter , fear, doubt: see 
en- 1 and dow&A.] To doubt ; suspect. 

And it 1 ?ie had endouted me 
To have hen liuted or assailed, 

My thankes wol 1 not lmuo failed. 

Horn, of the Rose, 1. 1664. 

endow (en-dou'), v. t. [Formerly also indow 
(also endow, endue: see euduc '*): < ME. endowen, 

< AF, endourr, OF. endoucr (= Pr. endotar), < en- 
4 doner, doer, F. douer, endow: see dow^, dow- 
er-, dowry. Cf. endue*.] 1. To bestow or set- 
tle a dower on; provide with dower. 

With all my worldly goods I thee endow. 

Hook of Common Prayer , Marriage Service. 

1 would not marry her, though she were endowed with 
all that Adam had left him before he transgressed. 

Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 

A wife is by law entitled to be endowed of all lands and 
tenements of which her husband was seized in fee sim- 
ple or fee tail during the coverture. Black stone. 

2. To settle money or other property on ; f ur- 
nisli with a permanent fund or source of income : 
as, to endow a college or a church. 

Our Laws give great encouragement to the best, the 
noblest, the most lasting Works of Charity ; . . . endow- 
ing Hospitals and Alms-houses fur the impotent, distem- 
per’d, and aged Poor. StiUingJUet, Sermons, II. vii. 


But thousands die without or this or that, 

Die, and endow a college, or a cat. 

Pope, Moral Essays, 111. 06. 

3. To furnish, as with some gift, quality, or 
faculty, mental or physical; equip: as, man is 
endowed bv his Maker with reason; to be en- 
dowed with beauty, strength, or power. 

For the gode vertues that the body is endowed with of 
nature. Mandeoille, Travels, p. 252. 

Being desirous to improve his workmanship, and endow, 
as well as create, the human race. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, ii. 

Nature had largely endowed William with the qualities 
of a great ruler. Macaulay, Hist Eug., vii. 

Beings endowed with life, but not with soul. 

O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, x. 

Endowed Schools Act, a British statute of 1869 (82 and 
38 Viet., c. 56), empowering commissioners to remodel 
such schools as had been founded and endowed for special 
purposes, to alter or add to the trusts, directions, and 
provisions of the endowments, or to make new trusts, etc. 
Also known as Forster's Act. ~&yn. Endue , Endow. See 
endue'-. 

endower 1 (en-dou'er), n. [< endow 4 -er 1 .] 
Ono who endows. 

endower 2 t (en-dou'6r), v. t. [< en- 1 4 dower 2 .] 
To furnish with a dower or portion; endow. 

This once renowned church . . . was gloriously decked 
with tho jewels of her espousals, richly clad in the tissues 
of learning, and frankly e» dowered. 

Waterhouse, Apol. for learning (1653), p. 142. 

endowment (en-dou'ment), n. [< endow 4 
-ment. ] 1. Tho act of* settling dowor on a 

woman. — 2. Tho act of settling a fund or per- 
manent provision for the support of any per- 
son or object, as a student, a professorship, a 
school, a hospital, etc. — 3. That which is be- 
stowed or settled; property, fund, or revenue 
permanently appropriated to any object: as, 
tli© endowments ut a church, hospital, or college. 

A chapel will I build, with large endowment. Dryden. 

Professor Stokes, having been appointed to deliver three 
annual courses of lectures, on the endowment of John 
Burnett, of Aberdeen, chose Light as his general subject. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVI. 129. 


4. That which is given or bestowed on the por- 

® . or mind ; gift of nature; in the plural, nat- 
L equipment of body or mind, or both; at- 
utes or aptitudes. 

I had seen 

Persons of meaner quality much more 
,i Exact in fair endoivmcnts. Ford, Lady's Trial, L 2. 

nB early endowments had fitted him for the work he 
was to do. Is. Taylor. 


One of the endowments which we have received from 
the hand of Hod. Sumner, Fame and Glory. 

The very idea that reforms may and ought to be effected 
peacefully implies a large endowment of the moral sense. 

//. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 478. 

Endowment policy, or, in full, endowment Insurance 
policy, a life-insurance policy of which the amount is pay* 
able to the insured at a specified time, or sooner to his rep- 
resentatives should he die before the time named. -Byxi. 
8. Bequest, present, gift, fund — 4. Acquirements, Ac- 
quisitions , Attainments, etc. (see acquirement)', gift, tal- 
ent, capacity, genius, parts. See comparison under genius. 

end-paper (ond'pa/'pfcr), w. In bookbinding , 
ono of the white or blank leaves usually put be- 
fore and after the text of a book in binding, one 
or more in each place . End-paners are not to be con- 
founded with the lining-papers, of which one leaf is pasted 
down inside of each cover, ami the other corresponds to 
it in the color of its outer surface. 

end-piece (end'pes), n. 1. A distinct piece or 
part attached to or connected with the end of a 
thing ; specifically, in a watch, the support for 
the end of a pivot. — 2. A transverse timber or 
bar of iron by which the ends of the two wheel- 
pieces of a truck-frame are connected together. 
Car-Builder's Diet. 

end-plate (end'plat), n. In anat., the expanded 
termination of a motor nerve in a muscular fiber 
under the sarcolemma. 

end-play (end'pla), n. The play or lateral mo- 
tion of an axle, etc. Also called end-shake. 

endreef, endryt, v. t. [ME. endryen , (only once) 
erroneously for adrycn, adriacn, < AS. d-dred- 
gan, suffer, < a- 4 dredgan, ME. drigen, dryen t 
dree : see dree 1 .] To suffer. 


In courto no longer sliuldo I, owte of dowte, 
Dwellcn, hut shame in all my life endry. 

Court of Love , 1. 726, 



A slave’s slave goes in rank with a beast ; such is every 
one that endrudgeth himself to any known sin. 

Bp. Ilall, Remains, p. 29. 

endryt, V. t. See endree. 
end-shake (end'shak), n . Same as end-play . 
end-speecht (end'spech), «. An epilogue. Imp. 
Diet . 



end-stone 
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endways 


end-Stone (end'ston), n. One of the plates of 
a wateh-jewel. against which the pivot abuts. 
K. H. Knight. 

endttcef. V. t. An obsolete form of induce . 
endue 1 (en-du'L v. t.: pret. andpp. endued, ppr. 
enduing . [Early moa. E. also endow, indew , now 
usually indue ; < L. induere, put on (an article 
of clothing or ornament), clothe, deck, put on 
(a character), assume (a part) : see indue 1 . Cf. 
endue* , with which endue 1 is partly confused.] 
To clothe; invest: same as indue 1 . 

Endue them with thy Holy Spirit. 

Book of Common Prayer (English). 

Thus by the organs of the eye and ear, 

The bouI with knowledge doth herself endue . 

Sir J. Dajficx, Immortal, of Soul, xv. 

endue 2 (on-du')» v. t . ; pret. and pp. endued , ppr. 
enduing. [Early mod. E. also endew ; a variant 
form of endow; partly confused with endue 1 , 
indue 1 .’] If. To furnish with dower: same as 
endow, 1. 

Keturne from whence ye came, and rest a while, 

Till morrow next that I the Elfe subdew, 

And with Sansfoyes dead dowry you endew. 

Spenser , J?. Q., I. iv. 51. 

2f. To furnish with a permanent fund : same 
as endow , 2. 

There are a great number of Grammer Schooles through- 
out the roalme, and those veric liberallie endued for the 
better relief of pore scholers. 

Quoted in Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. Iviii. 


endurably (en-dfir'a-bli), adv. In an endurable 
or durable manner ; so as to be endured, 
endurance (en-dur'ans), n. [Early mod. E. 
also indurance ; < OF. endurance, F, endurance , 
< endurer , endure: see endure and - ance . Cf. 
durance.] If. Continuance; duration. 

Some of them are of very great antiquity, . . . others 
of less endurance . Spenser, State of Ireland. 

2. Continuance in bearing or suffering; the 
fact or state of enduring stress, hardship, pain, 
or the like ; a holding out under adverse force 
or influence of any kind: as, the endurance of 
iron or timber under groat Strain ; a person’s 
endurance of severe affliction. 

Patience likewise hath two parts, hardness against wants 
and extremities, and indurance of pain or torment. 

Bacon , Advancement of Learning, ii. 200. 

The victory of endurance born. 

a . Bryant , The Battle-field. 

3. Ability to enduifc'power of bearing or suf- 
fering without giv^pf;way ; capacity for con- 
tinuance under stress, hardship, or infliction ; 
as, to test the endurance of a brand of steel ; 
that is beyond endurance, or surpasses endur- 
ance. 

O, she misused me past the endurance of a block; an 
oak with but one greon leaf on it would have answered 
her. Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 

To push thee forward thro’ a life of shocks, 
Dangers, and deeds, until endurance grow 
Sinew'd with action. Tennyson , CEnone. 


! 


3. To invest with some gift, quality, or faculty : 
used especially of moral or spiritual gifts, and 
thus partially differentiated from endow, 3. 

God may endue men extraordinarily with understand- 
ing as it pleaseth him. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 7. 

Learning endueth men’s minds with a true Bense of the 
frailty of their persons. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 32. 

Nature was never more lavish of its gifts than it had 
been to her, endued as she was with the most exalted un- 
derstanding. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 3. 

=8yn. 3. Endue, Endow. Endue is used of moral and 
spiritual qualities, viewed as given rather than ucquired ; 
endow, of the body, external tilings, and mental gifts. (See 
acquirement.) An institution or a professorship is richly 
or fully endowed; a person is endowed with beauty wfiu- 
tellect ; he is endued with virtue or piety. 

7a 

Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem until ye be endued 
with power from on high. Luke xxiv. 49. 

^ Pandora, whom the gods 

Endow'd with all their gifts. % 

Milton , V. L, W. 715. 

endued (en-diV), v. t. [Early mod. E. also en- 
dow; < OF. enduirc, induire , indurc, bring in, 
introduce, cover, digest, F. enduire == Pr. en- 
duirc, endurre , cover, coat, < L. induccre, bring 
in or on, lead in: see induce.] To digest : said 
especially of birds. 

’Tis somewhat tough, sir, 

But a good stomach will endue it easily. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, v. 2. 

Cheese that would break the teeth of a new band-saw 
I could endue now like an estrieh. 

Fletcher ( and another), Love’s Pilgrimage, Ii. 2. 

Endew is when a Hawk digesteth her meat, not only 
putting it over from her gorge, but also cleansing her 
pannell. 

Latham's Faidconry (Explan. 6f Words of Art), 1058. 

enduement (en-du'ment), n. [Also induement; 
< endue 1 , = indue 1 , + "-ment.] The act of endu- 
ing or investing, or that with which one is en- 
dued; endowment. 

enduginet, n. [8ee dudgeon*.] Resentment; 
dudgeon. 

Which shee often perceiving, and taking In great endu - 
nine, roundly told him that if hee used so continually to 
look after her, shee would clappe such a palro of homes 
upon his head. Gratia Ludentes (1638), p. 118. 

endungeont, v. t. To confine in a dungeon. 

Were we endungeon'd from our birth, yet wee 
Would weene there were a sunno. 

Davies , Minim in Modum, p. 26. 

endurability (en-dur-a-bil'i-ti), n. [< endur- 
able : see -bility.] The quality of being endur- 
able ; capability of being endured. 

They use this imitation [of the eye] as a test of the en- 
durability of the atmosphere within the chamber. 

B. W. Richardson, Prevent. Med., p. 336. 

endurable (en-diir'a-bl), a. [< F. endurable , < 
endurer, endure : me endure and -able.] 1. That 
can be endured or suffered; not beyond endur- 
ance. 

Novelties which at first sight inspire dread and disgust, 
iKjcome in a few days familiar, endurable, attractive. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., ix. 

2. Durable. [Local, Eng. and U. 8.] 
^ndurableness (en-dur'a-bl-nes), n. The state 
of being endurable ; tolerableness. 


4f. Delay; procrastination. [Rare.] 

My lord, I look’d 

You would have given ine your petit ioii, that 

I should have ta’en some pains to bring together 

Yourself and your accusers ; and to have heard you 

Without endurance further. Shak., lien. VIII., v. 1. 
[The meaning of the word in (he above extract lias been 
disputed, some thinking it equivalent to durance, con- 
finement ; others, to suffering.} — Syn. 2 and 3. Fortitude, 
etc. (see patience); permanence, persistence, continuance, 
sudoring, sufferance, tolerance. 

endurant (on-dur'ant), a. [< F. endurant, ppr. of 
endurer, endure : sec endure.] Enduring; able 
to bear fatigue, pain, or tho like. [Rare.] 

The difficulty of the chase is further increased by the 
fact that the Ibex iR a remarkably endurant animal, and 
is capable of abstaining from food or water for a consider- 
able time. ,/. G. Wood. 

endure (en-dur'), v . ; pret. and pp. endured , 
ppr. enduring. [Early mod. also indurc; < 
ME. endureit, vndeurrn, tnduren, indowren, tr. 
bear, suffer, intr. last, continue (tr. also as in 
L., mako hard), < OF. endurer, F. endurer = 
Pr. 8p. OPg. endurar = It. indurate , indurirr , 
tr., bear, < L. indurare, tr. make hard, intr. 
become hard, ML. bear, endure, < in, in, 4* 
durare , make hard, become hard, last, etc., < 
duruft, hard: see dure.] 1. tram. If. To make 
hard ; harden ; inure. 

Therforu of whom God wolo lie hath mercy, and whom 
he wole he endunth. Wyclif, Atom. ix. 18. 

That ago despysed nicenessc value, 

Enur’d to liardnesso and to homely faro, 

Which them to warlike discipline did traync, 

And manly limbs endur'd with little care 
Against all hard mishaps ami fortunelessc misfarc. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. viii. 27. 

2f. To preserve ; keep. 

Homer wol it Twine | soure and ho confounde, 

And winter wol endure and kept* it longe. 

Palladios, Hushondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 90. 

3. To last or hold out against ; sustain without 
impairment or yiolding ; support without break- 
ing or giving way. 

After that the kyuge Pignorns smote in to the stour 
with his swerde in hondc, and be-gim to yeve soclic strokes 
that noon armure hym myglit endure. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 589. 

Tis in grain, sir: ’twill endure wind and weather. 

Shak., T. N., i. 5. 

Thou eanst fight well ; and bravely 

Thou eanst endure all dangers, heats, colds, hungers. 

Fletcher, Vuleutinian, iv. 4. 
Both were of shining steel, and wrought so pure, 

As might the strokes of two such anus endure. 

Dryden. 

4. To bear with patience ; bear up under with- 
out sinking or yielding, or without murmuring 
or opposition; put up with. 

We slialbe able to brookc that which other men can in- 
durc. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. iii. 

Therefore I endure all things for the elect’s sakes. 

2 Tim. ii. 10. 

Neither father nor son can ever since endure the sight 
of me. Steele , Tatler, No. 25. 

Square windows, round Kagusan windows, might well 
he endured. E. A. Freeman , Venice, p. 253. 

5. To undergo ; suffer ; sustain. 

If ye endure chastening, God dealeth with you as with 
sons. Heb. xii. 7. 


And since your Goodliness admits no blot, 

Still let your Virtue too indurc no stain. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 2U. 
How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 

Johnson , Lines added to Goldsmith’s Traveller. 
And I, in truth (thou wilt bear witness here), 

Have all in all endured as much, and more 
Than many just and holy men, whose names 
Are register’d and calendar’d for saints. 

Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylites. 

6f. To continue or rornain in ; abide in. 

Ahsteyne you Btithly, that no stourc fall ; 

And endure furthe your dayes at your dere ese. 

Destruction of 'Troy (E. K. T. S.), 1. 2661. 

Tile deer endureth the womb but eight months. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 
«8yn. 4. To brook, submit to, abide, tolerate, take pa- 
tiently. 

n. intram. If. To become hard ; harden. 

Alsike is made with barlj , half mature 
A party grene and uppon ropes boumle 
And in an oven ybake ami made to endure. 

Palludius, Uusboudrie (E. K. T. H.), p. 163. 

2. To hold out ; support adverse force or influ- 
ence of any kind ; suffer without yielding. 

So that wee may seen apertcly, that gif wee wil be gode 
men, non eneinye ne may not enduren agenst us. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 261. 
He was so chaufed whan it was a-boute the hourc of 
nooiie that nothinge mjght agein hym endure. 

Merlin (K. E. T. S.), iii. 549. 
A courage to endure and to obey. Tennyson, Isabel. 

3. To continue ; remain ; abide. 

Fre am T now, and fre I wil endure. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. Furnivall), p. 62. 
Nowe schalle thou, lady, belde with me, 

In blissc that schall euere in-dowre. 

York Plays, p. 495. 
Some would keep the boat, doubting they might be 
amongst the Indians, otlicis wore so wet anil cold they 
could not endure, but got on shore. 

A’. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 47. 
Fresh be the wound, still-renew’d be its smarting, 

So but thy image endure iii its prime ’ 

M. .1 mold, Faded Lean s, Separation. 

4. To continue to exist; continue or remain in 
the same state without perishing; last; per- 
sist. 

The Lord shall endure for cvoi. l’s. ix. 7. 


The Indian fig, which covers acres with its profound 
shadow, ami endures while nations and empires come mid 
go mound its vast circumference 

Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 121. 

= Syn. To last, remain, continue, abide, hem, suffer, hold 
out.. 

endurementt (on-dur'ment), //. [< OF. endurc- 
ment =lt. in du ra rnento,’ iuduritnenio ; as endure 
4- -in cut.] End uran c e . 

Certainly these examples [ Regains and Socrates] should 
make iiH courageous in the endurement of all worldly mis- 
ery, if not out of religion, yet at least, out of shame. 

South, Works, VIII. lx. 

endurer (cn-dur'er), n. 1. One who endures, 
boars, suffers, or sustains. 

They are very vuliaunte and linrdye, for the most part 
great- endurours of cold, labour, hunger, and all hardiness. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

2. Ono who or that which continues long, or re- 
mains firm or without, change. 

enduring (en-dur'ing), j>. a. [Ppr. of endure.. 
r.] Lasting; permanent; unchangeable: as, 
an enduring habitation. 

All, vain 

My yearning for enduring bliss oi days 
Amidst the. dull wol Id’s hopeless, burning race. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, HI. 340. 

It is now known that the colouring principle of tilt* My- 
tilus is so enduring that it preserved whin the shell 
itself Is completely disintegrated 

Darwin , Geol. Observations, ii. 209. 

Can T have any absolute eertaintj that v hat seem to mo 
to he the foelings of an end in not “ me ” may not. really ho 
those of something utterly unknown? 

Mi curt. Nature and Thought, p 25. 


enduring (en-dur'ing \ftrep. [ME. rnduryng; 
ppr. of endure , r„ used like' during , prt ]>.\ Dur- 
ing. [Old Eng., and local U. 8.] 


Thcr to warde and kept* hir faders tresoure; 
Enduryng hir Hie. 

Jiom. of Partenay (E. E. 'I' S ), 1. 4629. 


enduringly (en-dur'ing-li), adv. Lastingly; for 
all time. 


Already at the end of the first Tunic war Home eminent 
Tomans were in their full manhood, whose names arc en- 
dunnafg associated with tlu* events of the second. 

Dr. Arnold, Hist Borne, xlii. 

enduringrness (en -d ur ' ing-n OK ) , n. The quality 
of enduring; durability; permanence. 11. Spen- 
cer. 

endways (end'waz), adv. [< end 4* -ways for 
-wise.] Same as endwise . 



endwise 

endwise (end'wiz), adv. [< end + -wise.] 1. 
On end; erectly ; in an upright position. 

Pitiful hut* uiitl cabins made of poles set endwise. 

Ray, Works of Creation. 

2. With the end forward or upward : as, to pre- 
sent or hold a staff endwise . 
endyma (c»n'di-mji), n. [NL. (Wilder), < Gr. 
tvdvfia, a garment, < kvdveiv, put on, get. into : 
so© endue\ tndtuA.] Same as ejtcndyma. 

All parts of the true cavities of the vertebrate brain are 
lined by a smooth epithelium called ependyma or endyma, 
the shorter name being preferable. 

Wilder and Gage, Anat. Tech., p. 41.1. 

endymal (on'di-mal), a. [< endyma 4- -al.] 
Bame as ependymal. 

Endymion (on-diin'i-on), n. [NL., < L. En- 
dymion , < Gr. ’E vfivpLw, in myth, a son of Jupi- 
ter and Calyoe, beloved by Selene.] 1. In cn- 
tom., a genus of butterflies, named by Swain- 
son in 1832. Its only species, E. rep a l is, is now 
placed in the genus Evenus . — 2. A genus of 
crustaceans. 

endysis (en 'di-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. hfivaiq, a 
putting on (of clothing), an entering into, < h- 
oheiv, ]>ut on, get into: see endyma. } In ornith ., 
the acquisition of plumage by a bird ; the act 
of putting on plum ago : opposed to ccdysis. 
eneG, adv. All obsolete contraction of even*. 
ene 2 t, w. An obsolete contraction of even?. 

E. N. E. An abbreviation of easi-northeast. 
-ene. [< L. -onus (Gr. -?/ i»r>c), an adj. term, as 
in screens, serene, terrenes, terrene, etc. Of. 
-anus (E. -an ), -inns (E. -inc, -in), -duns (E. -one), 
etc.] 1. Au adjective termination of Latin 
origin, as in serene , terrene . — 2. In ehern., a 
termination indicating a hydrocarbon which 
belongs to the olefine sories, having the gen- 
eral formula 0 n H2„: as, ethylene (C2H4), pro- 
pylene (0 3 IIn). 

enecatet (en c-knt), v. t. [< L. enccatus (also 
meet us), pp. of eneeare , enicare, kill off, < e, out, 
4- necare, kill.] To wear out ; exhaust ; kill off. 

Home plagues partake of such a pernicious degree of 
malignity that, in the manner of a most presen tan eons 
poison, they e aerate in two or three hours, suddenly cor- 
rupting or extinguishing the vital spirits. 

Harvey, The Plague. 

en dchelle (oh a-nliel'). [E. : en, in; fichrlle , 
ladder.] Arranged in horizontal bars, like 
those of a ladder, as trimmings of any kind 
upon a garment, or auy other ladder-like for- 
mation. 

enecia (e-ne'shi-il), n. [NL., < Gr. i/nirfjg, bear- 
ing onward, far-stretching, continuous, earlier 
only in coni]), dtr/vwt/t;, etc., continuous, < dttjvfy- 
setv , irreg. 2d aor. associated with dtafiptiv, car- 
ry through or to the end, < dm, through, 4- yvi 7- 
KUV (V * hm, *ivtyk) f associated with $tpuv = 
E. bear*.] A continued fever, 
enedt, n. [ME., also aide, < AS. ened, a duck: 
hoc drakcK] A duck. 

enema (en'o-mii or e-ue'mk), n . [NL., < Gr. 
ht pa, an injection, clyster, K hi hat, inject, send 
in, < iv, in, 4- treat, send.] 1. 1*1. enemata (e- 
lioin'a-tjL). Tn mcd., a quantify of fluid injected 
into the rectum; a clyster; an injection. 

Many adhere to the old plan and still use enemata of food 
(and stimulants) not specially prepared, such as ordinary 
milk, beef-tea, and brandy. Jour. Ment. Set., XXX. 22. 

2. [cap.] In entom ., a genus of scarabieoid 
beetles, founded by Hope in 1837. There are 
about (i Mexican and North American species, 
enemiablet, «. [ME. enemyahle , cnmyablc, < OF. 
tmemiahle, ennemiahle, anemiahlv, < ML. *inimi- 
cahilis (in adv. inimicabihter ), unfriendly, hos- 
tile, < L. in- priv. 4- amicahilis , friendly, ami- 
cable: see amicable , and cf. enemy 1 .] Hostile; 
inimical. 

A bure lie made 113011 the enmyable (var. enemy able] 
folc. Wyclif, Ecclus. xlvl. 7 (Oxf.). 

enemityf. n. An obsolete form of enmity . 
enemy f (en'e-mi), n. and a. [Early mod, E. 
also enemie ; ME. enemy, enemye , often synco- 
pated enmt/ (cf. enmity), < OF. cnemi , anemi, F. 
ennemi = Pr. enemie = 8p. enemigo = Pg. ini- 
migo =r It. ncmico , < L. immiem , an enemy, lit. 
an unfriend, < in- priv., = E. ww- 1 , 4- amicus, 
a friend: see amiable, amicable , amity. Cf. in- 
imical, iuimteous.] I, n . ; pi. enemies (-miz). 
1. One who opposes, antagonizes, or seeks to 
inflict, or is willing to inflict, injury upon ano- 
ther, from dislike, hatred, conflict of interests, 
or public policy, as in war; one who is hostile 
or inimical. 

With my wyf, I wene, 

We Hclial yow wel acorde, 

That wafcz your enmy kene. 

Sir Qawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2406. 
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I say unto you, Love your enemies. Mat. v. 44. 

It [the rhinoceros] is enemie to the Elephant. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 603, 

An enemy to truth and knowledge. Locke. 

Specifically — 2. An opposing military force. 
Bee the enemy, below. — 3. A foreign state which 
is in a condition of open hostility to the state 
in relation to which the former is regarded, or 
a subject of such a state. — 4. That which is in- 
imical ; anything that is hurtful or dangerous : 
as, strong drink is one of man's worst enemies ; 
a bad conscience is an enemy to peace. 

1 am sure care’s an enemy to life. Shak., T. N., i. 8. 

Allen enemy, a natural-bom subject of a sovereign state 
which is actually at war with the state in relation to which 
such person is regarded.— Public enemy, king’s ene- 
my, queen’s enemy, au enemy with whom the state is 
at open war, including pirates on the high seas.— The 
enemy, (a) Milit., the opposing force : used as a collec- 
tive noun, and construed with a verb or pronoun either in 
the singular or plural. 

The enemy thinks of raising threescore thousand men 
tor the next summer. Addison, State of the War. 

We have met the enemy, and they are ours. 

Com. 0. 11. Perry { in despatch announcing the battle 
[of Lake Erie, Sept. 10th, 181.1). 
(6) The adversary of mankind ; the devil ; Satan, (c) 
'lime : as, how goes the enemy ? (= what o’clock is it?) ; to 
kill the enemy. [Slang.] 

“How goes the enemy, Snobb?” asked Sir Mulberry 
Hawk. “ Four minutes gone.” 

Dickens, Nicholas Nioklcby, xix. 
-Syn. Antagonist , Opponent, etc. See adversary. 

tl. a. If. Inimical; hostile; opposed. 

They . . . every day grow more enemy to God. 

Jer. Taylor. 

2. In international law, belonging to a public 
enemy; belonging to a hostile power or to any 
of its subjects : as, enemy property. 

Enemy ship docs not make enemy goods. 

Encyc. Brit., XIII. 196. 

enemy 1 f, r. i. [ME. enemyen, < OF. enemier , 
ennemier , < L. inimicare , make hostile, < inimi- 
cus , hostile, an enemy: See enemy 1, w.] To be 
hostile. Wyclif. 

enemy 2 (en'o-mi), n. A dialectal corruption of 
anemone. 

Doon i* the wolld' enemies. 

Tennyson, Northern Farmer (O. H.). 

enemy 3 , n. A dialectal (Scotch) corruption of 
emmet. 

enemy-chit (en'e-mi -chit), n. The female of 
the stickleback. [Local, Eng.] 

enemytet, n. An obsolete form of enmity. 

enepidermic (en-ep-i-dGr'mik), a. [< Gr. h, 
in, 4- NL. epidermis 4- -ic.] In nted., upon the 
surface of the skin : used of the treatment, of 
diseases by applying remedies, as plasters, 
blisters, etc., to the akin. 

enerdt, V. i. [ME. enerden, < en- 4- erden, < AS. 
eardian , dwell, < eard , country: see card.] To 
dwell; live. 

Oftc faght that freikn <fc folke of the Citd, 

With Ktimys enerdande in ylis abouto. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S,), 1. 12857. 

energetic (en-6r-jpt'ik), a. [< Gr. evrpyijTindc, 
active, < hepyeiv, be in action, operate, tr. ef- 
fect, < ivepydi;, at work, active: see energy .] 
Possessing, exerting, or manifesting energy: 
specifically, acting or operating with force and 
vigor; powerful in action or effect; forcible; 
vigorous: as, an energetic man or government; 
energetic measures, laws, or medicines. 

If then we will conceive of God truly, and, as far as we 
can, adequately, we must look upon him not only as an 
eternal, but also as a boing eternally emrgetick. 

N. Grew, Oosmologla Sacra, i. 1. 

Nitric acid of 40° is too energetic and costly. 

W. II. Wahl , Galvanoplastio Manipulations, p. 34. 

The most energetic element in contemporary socialism 
is political rather than economical. 

Rae, Contemp. Socialism, p. 106. 
= Syn. Strenuous, assiduouB, potent. 

energetical (en-6r-jet'i-kal), a. [< energetic 4- 
-al.J Same as energetic. " [Rare.] 

He would do veneration to that person whose name he 
saw to bo energetical and triumphant over devils. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1886), I. 270. 

energetically (cn-6r -jet' i-kal-i), adv. With 
force and vigor; with energy and effect, 
energeticalness (on-Gr-jeri-kal-nes), n. The 
quality of being energetic; "activity; vigor. 
Scott. 

energetics (on-6r-jet'iks), n. [PI. of energetic: 
see -«v*.] The science of the general laws of 
energy. 

A science whose subjects ure material bodies and physi- 
cal phenomena in general, and which it is proposed to call 
the science of energetics. 

Rankine, Proc. of Phil. Soc. of Glasgow, May 2, 1866. 


energy 

energic (e-n6r'jik), a. [Formerly energkto; < 

F. tinergique as Sp. enSrgico — Pg. It. energico 

(cf. D. G. energi8ch = Dan. Sw. energisk), < Gr* 
evepy6g, at work, active: see energy .] 1. Ener- 

getic; endowed with or manifesting energy. 
[Rare.] 

Arise, as in that elder time. 

Warm, energick, chaste, sublime i 

Collins, The Passions. 

To me hath Heaven with bounteous hand assigned 
Energic Reason and a shaping mind. 

Coleridge , On a Friend. 

2. In 2>liysic8, exhibiting energy or force; pro- 
ducing direct physical effect; acting; operat- 
ing : as, heat is an energic agent. 

energical (e-nCr'ji-kal), a. [< energic + -aL] 
Same as energic. 

The learned and moderate of the reformed churches 
abhor the foppery of such conceits, and confess our polity 
to be productive of more energical and powerful preach- 
ers than any church in Europe. 

Waterhouse, Apol. for Learning (1663), p. 85. 

energico (e-ner' je-ko), a. [It. : see energic.] In 
mumc, energetic: indicating a passage to be 
rendered with strong articulation and accentu- 
ation. 

energize (en'6r-jlz), v . ; pret. and pp. energized , 
ppr. mergizing. [< energy 4- -ize.\ I, trans . 
To endow with energy ; impart active force or 
strength to ; make vigorous. 

First comes, of course, the creation of matter, its cha- 
otic or nebulous condition, and the energizing of it by the 
brooding Bpirit. Science, III. 600. 

ii. intrans. To act with energy or force; op- 
erate with vigor; act in producing an effect. 

Those nobler ecBtaBles of energizing love, of which flesh 
and blood, the animal part of us, can no more partake than 
it cau inherit heaven. Horsley, Works, III. xxv. 

Also spoiled energise. 

energizer (en'6r-ji-zCr), n. One who or that 
which gives energy, or acts in producing an 
effect. Also spelled energtser . 

Every energy is necessarily situate between two sub- 
stantives: an energizer, which is active, and a subject, 
which is pasfiive. Harris, Hermes, i. 9. 

energumen (en-er-gu'inen), n. [= F. energn - 
mbne = Bp. cnergumeno = Pg. It. energnmeno, 
< L. cncrgumenus, < Gr. foepyovuevoc, ppr. pass, 
of tvtpyeiv , effect, execute, work on : see ener- 
getic, energy.] One possessed by an evil spirit; 
a demoniac. In the early church the cnergumonBwere 
officially recognized us a separate class, to be benefited 
spiritually and mentally by special prayer for them, fre- 
quent benediction, and dally imposition of the exorcist’s 
bands. 

There have been also somo unhappy sectaries, viz.: 
Quakers and Seekers, and other such Energwnens (pardon 
me, reader, that I have thought them so), which have 
given uggly disturbances to these good spirited men in 
their temple-work. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., i. 8. 

The Catechumens, Energy mens, and Penitents, says S. 
Dionysius, are allowed to hear tile holy modulation of 
Psalms, and the Divine recitation of sacred Scripture, but 
the Church invites them not to behold the sacred works 
and mysteries that follow. 

J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 208. 

energy (cn'6r-ji), n. ; pi. energies (-jiz). [= D. 

G. energie = Dan. Sw. cncrgi, < F. finer gie = Sp. 
energla = Pg. It. energia , < LL. energia , < Gr. 
hipyeia, action, operation, actuality/ < htpyfc, 
active, effective, later form of ivepydg, at work, 
active, etc., < h, in, 4- epyov = E. work.] 1. 
The actual exertion of power ; power exerted ; 
strength in action; vigorous operation. 

The world was compact, and held together by its own 
hulk and energy. Bacon, Physical Fables, i., Expl. 

There is no part of matter that does ever, by its sensible 
qualities, discover any power or energy , or give us ground 
to imagine that it could produce anything. 

tlume. Human Understanding, i. 6 7. 

The last series of cognate terms are act, operation, ener- 
gy. They are all mutually convertible, as all denoting 
the present exertion or exercise of a power, a faculty, or 
a habit. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaphysics, vii. 

We must exercise our own minds with concentrated and 
continuous energy. Channing , Perfect Life, p. 19. 

My desire, like all strongest hopes, 

By its own energy fulfill’d itself. 

Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 

2. Activity considered as a characteristic ; ha- 
bitual putting forth of power or strength, phys- 
ical or mental, or readiness to exert it. 

Something of indescribable barbaric magnificence, spir- 
itualized Into a grace of movement superior to the energy 
of the North and the extravagant fervor qf the East. 

Howells, Venetian Life, ii. 

3. The exertion of or capacity for a particular 
kind of force ; action or the power of acting in 
any manner; special ability or agency: used of 
the active faculties or modes of action regard- 
ed severally, and often in the plural : as, crea- 
tive energy; the energies of mind and body. 
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The work of reform required all the energies of his pow- 
erful mind, backed by the royal authority. 

Prescott , Ferd. and Isa., ii. 6. 

4. In the Aristotelian philos., actuality ; reali- 
zation; existence ; the being no longer in germ 
or in posse, but m life or in esse : opposed to 
power , potency , or potentiality . Thus, first energy is 
the state of acquired habit ; second energy , the exercise 
of a habit : one when he has learned to sing is a singer in 
firet energy ; when he is singing, lie is a singer in second 
energy . See act . 

5. A fact of acting or actually being. 

All verbs that are strictly so called denote energies. 

Harris, Hermes, i. 9. 

6. In rhet , the quality of awakening the imagi- 
nation of the reader or hearer, and bringing the 
meaning of what is said home to him ; liveliness. 

Who did ever, in French authors, see 
The comprehensive English energy f 

Roscommon , On Translated Verse. 

Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 

The long majestic march, and energy divine. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. i. 269. 

7. In physics : (a) Half the sum of the masses 
of the jiarticles of a system' each multiplied 
by the square of its velocity; half the vis viva. 
Hoe vis viva . This sense, introduced by l)r. Thomas 
Young, is now obsolete. It gave rise to the following, 
which was introduced about 1860 by Sir William Thom- 
son, and is now widely current. (&) Half the great- 
est value to which the sum of the masses of all 
the particles of a jpven system each multiplied 
by the square of its velocity, could attain ex- 
cept for friction, viscosity, and other forces de- 
pendent on the velocities of the particles; oth- 
erwise, the amount of work (see work) which a 
given system could perform were it not for re- 
sistance dependent on the velocities. The law of 
energy is precisely the principle that these two definitions 
are equivalent. This law applies solely to forces depen- 
dent alone on the relative positions of particles — that 
is, to attractions, repulsions, and tlicir resultants. It is 
shown mathematically that, taking any two level or equi- 
potential surfaces (see cquipotential ) which a particle 
might traverse m its motion, the difference of the squares 
of its velocities as it passed through them would be the 
same no matter from what point of space it started, u«r 
what might be the direction and velocity of its initial mo- 
tion. Thus, the square of the velocity at any instant could 
be deduced from that at any other by simply adding or 
subtracting a quantity dependent merely on the positions 

| at these instants. In like manner, if a number of parti 
eles were mi »ving about, subject to mutual attractions and 
I repulsions, it is shown in dynamics that if to the sum of 
1 the masses, each multiplied by the square of its velocity, 

>, be added a certain quantity dependent only on the posi- 
i tiouB of the particles at that instant, this last sum would 
' remain constant throughout the motion. Of those quail - 
\ titles, half the mass of a particle Into the square of its 
velocity is termed its actual energy , or energy of motion 
— that is, its kinetic activity; while the quantity to be 
added to the suufof the actual energy In order to obtain u 
Constant sum is termed the potential energy- that is, the 
yitent or slumbering activity, or energy of position; the 
yonstant sum being termed the total energy. The eorre- 
bonding general principle of physics is that the total en- 
tgy of the physical universe is constant ; this is the prin- 
<|>le of the persistence or conservation of energy. (See be- 
1 W.) Examples of actual energy are the energy of sensi- 

motion as in a moving cannon-hall, of sound-waves, of 
hat ; of potential energy, the energy of positiou of a weight 
vised above the earth, of elasticity as in a bent bow, of 
enptrieity, chemical combination, etc. Potential or po- 
st pnal energy and actual or kinetic energy are in in- 
c<$ant interconversion ; for positional energy implies 
h'te, or a tendency to motion, as much os kinetic energy 
itiilies motion or change of position. Thus, in the case 
<>1 1 swinging pendulum, the actuul energy is null at the 
t mUng-points at the extremities of the swing, while the 
pofotial energy is at its minimum when the center of 
grulty is lowest ; and the oscillation, but for resistances 
(as Hction), would continue forever. Another equivalent 
venpn of the law of energy is as follows : Suppose a Bys- 
tenfff bodies were moving under the irilluence of those 
posijonal forces to which the law exclusively applies, and 
sup^se that at any one instant all the particles were to 
strike squarely against elastic surfaces so as to have the 
dneitons of their motions reversed, but their velocities 
othridse unaltered; then the whole series of motions 
woullbe performed backward, bo that the particles would 
ngaiif>a88 through the same positions they had already 
passe* through, and in the same intervals of time, but in 
the rderso order. Thus, a squarely rebounding cannon- 
ball i Jvacuo would move backward over the same trajec- 
tory, i|d with the same velocities, as in its forward motion, 
Plunge into the mouth of the cannon again with exactly 
the verity with which it had issued. 

Thoieat which any ray, luminous or nonluminous, is 
eoinp^nt to generate is the true measure of the energy 
of the |,y. Tyndall , Hadiution, § 9. 

The uantity of energy can always be expressed as that 
of a bojr of a definite mass moving with a definite velocity. 

Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion, art. xcvii. 

Jf wttnultiply half the momentum of every particle of 
a body iy its velocity, and add all the results together, we 
shall g«s what is called the kinetic energy of the body. 

W. K. Clifford, lectures, 11. 29. 

CorrelMonof wwrgies or of forces, the transformabil- 

uy of otlform of energy into unother. Thus, for example, 
^ben riich&nical energy disappears, as in friction when 
a railrcfl-train is stopped at a station, or in percussion 


when a cannon-ball is arrested by a target, some other 
fonn of energy, chiefly heat, is produced in its place ; 
moreover, there is a definite numerical relation exist- 
ing between the energy expended and the heat which is 
produced as its equivalent. (See equivalent.) A water- 
wheel is an arrangement for transforming the energy of 
water into some other form of mechanical energy, as for 
sawing wood or grinding corn ; u steam-engine is used to 
transform the potential chemical energy of coal or wood 
and oxygen of the air into mechanical energy, as in a mill ; 
and in a voltaic battery the potential energy of the zinc 
and acid is transformed into the energy of an electric cur- 
rent, and this in turn may be transformed into light and 
heat, or mechanical motion, or chemical separation (as in 
electroplating). It is found, however, that in every trans- 
formation, while no energy is absolutely lost, a consider- 
able portion is lost as useful or available energy, being 
transformed into useless heat; further, it can he shown 
that the process which is continually going on is a change 
from a higher type of energy to a lower, as from heat at 
a high temperature to heat at a lower — that is, a degra- 
dation or dissipation of energy. If the change were to 
go on until all bodies were at the same temperature, 
then no work of any kind would be possible. The prin- 
cipal stares of energy on the earth, available for the pur- 
poses necessary to human life and comfort, are : (a) the 
energy of coal, wood, oil, and other combustibles; (/>) of 
water in motion, or in an elevated position ; (c) of air in 
motion, as the wind ; (d) the muscular energy of animals. 
To these might be added the energy of direct solar radia- 
tion, the energy of the tides, and some others of less im- 
portance. The source of all these forms of energy, except 
that of the tides, is to he found in the radiant energy of 
the sun.— Energy of recoil, the capacity for work which a 
body has upon a recoil, us a gun when fired.— Energy Of 
rotation or translation, the capacity of u body for do- 
ing work in virtue of its motion of rotation or translation. 
Hee motion. — Extensive energy, the number of different 
cooperating powers which enter into a mental state. The 
phrase is also applied to a kind of elasticity.— Radiant 
energy, that torm of energy which is emitted by a hot 
body and which is propagated by undulations in the lu- 
miniferous ether at a rate of about 186,000 miles per sec- 
ond, as the energy sent out by a stove, by the electric arc- 
light, or by the sun. Every body sends out radiant energy, 
whatever its temperature, hut as its temperature rises the 
amount increases, and to the sum of rays before emitted 
are added otliers of shorter and shorter wave-length. 
When the temperature of a solid body is raised to about 
600° C. it begins to be r luminous that is, to radiate rays 
of red light — and as It grows hotter it emits rays corre- 
sponding to the successive colors of the spectrum. At 1500” 
(\ it becomes white-hot — that is, radiates all the rays of 
the spectrum. That portion of radiant energy which is 
incapable of affecting the eye is generally spoken of as 
radiant heat , in distinction from radiant light. See heat, 
light, spectrum The law of the conservation of en- 
ergy or Of force, the law that, fundamentally speaking, 
there are no forces in nature to which the law of energy 
docs not apply ; the principle that the total energy of the 
nnivento iH constant, no energy being created or destroyed 
in any of the processes of nature, every gain or loss in one 
form of energy corresponding precisely to a loss or gain in 
some other form or forms. (See correlation of energies.) 
This is the great fundamental principle ot modern physics ; 
it was perhaps first enunciated by K. F. Mohr in 1887, 
though several physicists were independently led to its 
discovery. Those uniformities of nature which present 
phenomena of irreversible actions- such as friction and 
other resistances, the conduction of heat and the phenom- 
ena of the second law of thermodynamics in general, 
chemical reactions, the growth and development of oi- 
ganic forms, etc. — cannot, according to this doctrine, re- 
sult from the laws of force alone, hut are to lie account- 
ed as statistical uniformities, due to vast numbers of for- 
tuitously moving molecules. = Syn. 2. Activity, intensity 
push, stir, zeal. 

enervate (e-ner'vat or en'er-vat), v. t . ; pret. 
and pp. enervated, ppr. enervating . [< L. ener- 
vatus , pp. of enervare, deprive of norves or 
sinews, weaken: Ree enerve . ] 1. To deprive of 

nerve, force, or strength ; weaken ; render fee- 
ble: as, idleneRR and voluptuous indulgences 
enervate the body. 

For great empires, while they stand, do enervate and de- 
stroy the forces of the natives which they have subdued, 
resting upon their owne protecting forces. 

Racon, Vicissitude of Things. 

Sheepish softness often enervates those who are bred like 
fondlingB at home. Locke. 

It is the tendency of a tropical climate to enervate, a peo- 
ple, and thus fit them to become the subjects of a despot- 
ism. Everett, Orations, p. 11. 

2. Figuratively, to deprive of force or applica- 
bility; render ineffective ; refute. 

Quoth he, it stands me much upon 
T’ enervate tills objection. 

S. Ilutler, Hudibras, II. i. 706. 

3. To cut the nerves of : as, to enervate a horse. 

=ByXL 1. To enfeeble, unnerve, debilitate, paralyze, un- 
string, relax. 

enervate (e-n6r'vafc or en'er-vat), a. (X L. cncr- 
vatus , pp. : see the verb.] Weakened; weak; 
enervated. 

The soft enervate Lyre is drown’d 
In the deep Organ’s more majestiek Hound. 

Congreve, Hymn to Harmony. 

Without these intervening storms of opposition to ex- 
ercise ins faculties, he would become enermte, negligent, 
and presumptuous. Goldsmith, National Cimcord. 

enervation (en-Gr-va'shon), w. [= F. fnerra- 
tion ,= Sp. enervacion = Pg. cnerraylo — Tt. 
cncmazione , < LL. encrvatio(n-), < L. enervare , 
enerve: see enerve , enervate .] The act of en- 


ervating, or the state of being enervated; re- 
duction or weakening of strength ; effeminacy. 

This colour of rncliority and pre-eminence is a sign of 
enervation and weakness. 

Haetm, Colours of Good and Evil. 

This day of shameful bodily enervation, when, from one 
end of life to the other, such multitudes never taste the 
sweet wearineBB that follows accustomed toil. 

Hawthorne , Blithednle Romance, x. 

enervative (e-ner'va-tiv or en '6r-va-tiv), a. [< 
enervate 4- -ire.] Having power or a tendency 
to enervate ; weakening. [Kare.] 

enervet (e-nerv'), v. t. ' [= I). enerveren = G. 
enerviren == Dan. enerrere = 8w. enervera , < F. 
enerver = Sp. Pg. enerrar = It. enervare , < L. 
enervare , take out the nerves or sinews, < ener- 
vis , enervus, without nerves or sinews, < <?, out, 
+ nervus , nerve, sinew: see nerve. Cf. ener- 
vate .] To weaken ; enervate. 

Such object hath the power to soften and tame 
Severest temper, smoothc the cugged’st brow, 

Enerve ... at will the manliest, resolutest breast. 

Milton, JF. K., ii. 165. 
Age has enerv’d her charms so much, 

That fearless all her eyes approach. 

Dorset, Antiquated Coquet. 

enervose (6-n6r'v6s), a. [< L. enervis , enemas, 
without nerves or sinews (hoc enerve), 4* -osc.j 
In hot., without nerves or veins: applied to 
leaves. 

enervous (e-ncr'vus), a. [< L. enervis , enervus , 
without nerves or sinews (see enerve ), + -ous. 
Cf. enervose.'] Without force ; woak ; powerless. 
[Rare.] 

They thought their whole party safe ensconced behind 
the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, witli their partisans 
of ignoramus; and that the law was enervous as to them. 

State Trials, Stephen College, an. 1081. 

enest, adv. A Middle English form of once, 

eneuch, enough (e-niich'), a., w., and adv. 
Scotch forms of enough. 

He that lias just, eneuch may soundly sleep, 

The o ercome only fashes folk to keep. Ramsay. 

enfamet, w. A Middle* English form of infamy. 
Testament of Lore. 

on famille (on fa-mely'). [F. : en, in; famille, 
family.] With one's family ; domestically; at 
home. 

Deluded mortals whom the great 
Choose for companions tete-u-tiHe, 

Who at their dinners en Jamille 

(let leave to sit where’er you will. Swift. 

enfaminet, r. [ME. enfamynen, enfaminien ; < 
en - 1 + famine . J I. trans. To make hungry; 
famish. 

II. intrans. To become hungry ; famish. 

His folke forpyned 
Of werynesse, and also enjamyued. 

Chaucer, Oond Women, 1. 2429. 

enfamisht (en-fam'ish), v, t. [< cm-* 4- famish.] 
To famish. 

enfarcet, V. t. [Also infarce ; < OF. enfarcir, < 
L. tufa rare, tnfercire , stuff into, stuff, < in, in, 
+ farare, stuff: see en-' 1 and farce, t\] To fill; 
stuff. 

Not with bellies, but with souls, replenished and en- 
Juried with celestial meat. Jlecon, Potation for Lent, I. 91. 

enfauncet, n. A Middle English form of infancy. 

enfauntt, n. A Middle English form of infant. 
S ee faun t. 

enfavort. enfavourt, v. t. [< rw-t + faror, fa- 
vour.] To favor. 

Tf any shall enfarour me so far as to convince me of any 
error therein, \ shall in the second edition . . . return 
him both iny thanks and amendment. 

Fuller, I’isgah Sight, I 

enfeart, v. t. [< en- 1 + fear*.] To alarm ; put 
iu fear. 

But now a woman’s loos hi . hart enjeares. 

T. Hudson, tr. of Du Partus’s Judith, v. 88. 

enfeett, v. t. All obsolete variant of infect. 

enfeeble (en-fe'bl), v, t. ; pret. and pp. enfee- 
bled, ppr. enfeebling. [Formerly also in feeble ; 
< ME. enfeblen , < OF. enfebhr, enfebleir, enjieblir, 
cnfoiblir (=Pr. eiifeblir ) (cf. OF. Pr. afeblir), en- 
feeble, < en- + feble, feeble : see en- 1 and fee- 
ble.] To make feeble ; deprive of strength , re- 
duce the strength or force of; weaken ; debili- 
tate; enervate: as, intemperance enfeebles the 
body ; long wars enfeeble a state. 

W T e by synnc enfeblen our feitli. 

Wycltf, Select. Works (ed. Arnold), 1. 94 
Ho much hath hell debased, and pain 
Enfeebled me, to what. I was in heaven. 

Milton, P. L.. ix. 488 

Home . . . enfeeble their understandings by sordid and 
brutish business. Jer. Taylor , 11 oly Living. 

= Syil. See list under enervate. 

enfeeblement (en-fe'hl-ment), n. [< enfeeble 
4- -mail.] The act of enfeebling, or the state 
of being enfeebled ; enervation ; weakness. 



enfeebler 

enfeebler (en-fe ' bifir), n. One who or that 
which enfeebles or weakens. 

Bane of every manly art, 

Sweet enfeebler of the heart ! 

O, too pleasing is thy strain, 

Hence, to southern dimes again. 

Philip x, To Signora Cuzzino. 

enfeeblishf (en-fe'blish), r. t. [< MK. enfe- 
blishcn, < ( >F. cnfcbliss -, stern of certain parts of 
enfebUr , enfeeble: see enfeeble and -isn 2 .'] To 
enfeeble. 

Who of liis neighorc cny thing of thes askith to borne, 
and it were enfeblixhed |var. feblkl] or deed, the lord not 
present, he slial be compelled to geold. 

Wyctif, Ex. xx ii. 14 (Oxf.). 

enfeflff, v. t. See enfeoff. 

enfeffementt, n. See enfeoffment. 

enfellowshipt, v. t. [ME. cnfclaushippc (TTalli- 
well); < en- 1 4* fellowship.'] To accompany. 

enfelont (un-fcl'on), v. t. [< en- 1 4 felon . ] To 
render fierce, cruel, or frantic. 

With that, like one enf clon'd or distraught, 

She forth did romo whether her rage her bore. 

S/>cnxn , F. Q., V. viii. 48. 

enfeoff (en-fef'), v. t. [Formerly also infeoff; 
tho spelling, as also in the simpl c feoff, cj. v., is 
artificial, after the ML. (Law L.) form in feoff 
fare , inf cofare, feoff are ; prop, spelled enfeff, < 
ME. enjeffen , < OF. enfeffer , enfeofer (ML. reflex 
infeoffhre, infeofare ), < en- (L. in-) 4 feffer , in- 
vest with a fief: see feoff r.] 1. In law , to 

give a feud to ; hence, to invest with a fee ; 
give any corporeal hereditament to in fee sim- 
ple or fee tail. 

Alsoc, that us often us it shall happen that seaven of 
the said tteollcch dye, those seaven who shall he then 
livetng shall enjfeojfe of the premiHseH certain other holiest 
men. Enylixh Gilds (IS. IS. T. S.), p. 256. 

The dispossessed Franks of Armenia and Palestine . . . 
lie enfeoffed with estates of laud in Cyprus. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 1 Of). 

2f. Figuratively, to surrender or give up. 

The skipping king . . . 
drew a eompauion to the common streets, 
Enfeoff'd himself to popularity. 

Shah., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 2 

enfeoffment (en-fef 'men t), n. [< ME. enf effe- 
rent, < OF. enf efferent , < enfeffer , enfeoff: see 
enfeoff and -men).'] In law : (a) The act of giv- 
ing tlie fee simple of an estate, (b) The in- 
strument or deed by which one is invested with 
the fee of an estate, (e) The estate thus ob- 
tained. 

For thee y ordeyned paradijs; 

Ful riche was thin cnjclfemcnt. 

Jbditical 1‘oemx, etc. (ml. Furnivall), p. 163 

enfermt, v. t. A Middle English variant of 
affirm. 

enfertilet, v. t. [< en- 1 + fertile.] To fertilize. 

The rivers lice . . . and hone make way for themselves 
and enjertile the fields 

Holland , tr. of Camden's Britain, ii. 40. 

enfetter (en-fet 'fir), r. 1. [< en- 1 4 fetter.'] To 
fetter; bind in fetters. 

His soul is so enfetter'd to her love, 

That sin* may make, unmake, do what she list. 

Shak., Othello, il. 8. 

enfever (on-fe'vfir), r. t. [< en- 1 4 -fever, after 
F. enfierrer.] To excite fever in. [Rare.] 

In vain the purer stream 

Courts him, as gently the green hank it laves, 

To blend the enfewrtnq draught with Its pellucid waves 
Anna Seward, Sonnets 

enfiercet (on-fars'), r. t. [< en- 1 4 fierce.] To 
make fierce. 

But more enff creed through his currish play, 

Him sternly grypt, and, hailing to and fro* 

To overthrow him strongly did assay. 

Spenser, F. Q , II. iv 8 

enfilade (en-fi-ladO, 71 • [< F. enfilade , a suite of 
rooms, a string (as of phrases, etc.), a raking 
fire, lit. a thread, < en filer, thread, string, rake 
(a trench ), rake (a vessel) : see enfile.] Mild., a 
line or straight passage; specifically, the situ- 
ation of a place, or of a body of men, which may 
be raked with shot through its whole length. 

enfilade (t»n-fi-lad # ), r. t.; prat. and pp. enfiladed , 
ppr. enfilading. [ < enfilade , «.] Milit ., to pierce, 
scour, or rake with shot through the whole 
length, as a work or line of troops; bo in a 
position to attack (a military work or a line of 
troops) in this manner. 

The Spaniards, carrying the tower, whose guns com- 
pletely enfiladed it, obtained possession of this important 
pass into the beleaguered city. Prescott , Ford, and Isa., i. 7. 

While this was going on, Sherman wus confronting a 
rebel battery which enfiladed the road on which he was 
marching. V S Grant, Personal Memoirs, 1. 505. 

A strong and well constructed earthwork, which was bo 
placed as to enfilade the narrow and difficult channel for 
a mile below. J. It. Sole}/, Blockade and Cruisers, p. 210. 
Enfilading battery. See battery. 
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enfilef (en-fll'), V. t. [< OF. en filer, F. en filer, 
thread, string, rake (a trench), rake (a vessel), 
= 8p. enfilar = Pg. enfiar = It. infilare, < ML. 
infilare, put on a thread, thread, string, < L. in, 
on, 4 filum, a thread : see file », n. ana t\] To 
put on a thread ; thread ; string. 

Thoi taughton hym a lace to braied 
And weue a purs, and to enfile 
A perle. Gower , Conf. Araant., vii. 

The common people of India make holes through them, 
and so wear them enjiled as carkans and collars about, 
their neckes. ' Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxvii. 0. 

enfiled (en-fild'), p. a. [Pp. of enfile, v.] In 
her., transfixing and carrying any object, as tho 
head of a man or beast: said of a sword the 
blade of which transfixes the object, 
enfiref (en-fSr'), r. t. [< cn- 1 4* fire.] To inflame; 
set on fire ; kindle. 

It gladB him now to note how th* Orb of Flame 
Which girts this Globe doth not enfire the Frame. 

Sylwxter , tr. of I)u fiartus’s Weeks, i. 7. 

enflamet, v. An obsolete variant of inflame. 
enfiesh (on-flesh'), r. t. [< cw- 1 + flesh.} If. To 
incorporate as with the flesh ; embody ; incar- 
nate. 

Vices which are habituated, inbred, and en fie shed in 
him. Elorio, tr. of Montaigne’s Essays, p. J73. 

2. To clothe with flesh. [Rare.] 

What though the skeletons have been articulated and 
enflnxhed f G. J). Hoard man. Creative Week, j>. 57. 

enfleurage (F. pron. oh-flfi-razh'), n. [F., < 
en-, < L. m-, 4 fienr, < L. Jlos ( flor -), flower; cf. 
inflorescence.] Tlie process of extracting deli- 
cate perfumes from flowers by tho agency of 
inodorous fats. 

enflowert (en-ilou'er), v. t. [Early mod. E. 
en flora; < en- 1 4 flower.] To cover or bedeck 
with flowers. 

These odorous nml enflowered fields 
Are none of thine; no, here’s* Elysium. 

11. Jonxon, Case is Altered, v. i. 

enfold (on-fold'), v. t. See infold. 
enfoliatet (an-fo'li-at), v. t. See in foliate. 
enforce (en-f firs'), r. ; pret. and pp. enforced , 
ppr. enforcing . [Formerly also inforce ; < ME. 
enforce)}, enforsen, < OF. enforcer, enf order (F. 
enforcir), i ML. infortiare , strengthen, < in- 
4 fortiarc, strengthen, < fortia (OF. force), 
strength, force: see force*, and cf. afforcr, de- 
force, cfforce. Cf. effort . ] I. trans. If. To in- 
crease the force or strength of; make strong; 
strengthen; fortify. 

II ur seeinely cities too sorowen hem all, 

Enjoreed were the ('litres with ogre men fele, 

J'hiit lice ne might, in that mtirelic no maner wende. 

Alina under of Macedoine (IS. E. T. 8.), 1. 1H)«. 
And what there is of vengeance in a lion 
Chill'd among dogs <>r rohh’d of his dear young, 

The same, enforc'd more terrible, more mighty, 
Expect from me. Iieau. and El., Pliilaster, v. 3. 

2. To urge or impress with force or energy; 
make forcible, clear, or intelligible: as, to en- 
force remarks or arguments. 

This fable contains amt e^torerx many just and serious 
considerations. Huron, Physical Fables, ii., Kxpl. 

3. To gain or extort by force or compulsion ; 
compel : as, to enforce obedience. 

Sometimes with lunatic bans, sometimes with prayers, 
Enforce their charity. Shak., Lear, ii. 3. 

My business, urging on u present haste, 
Enforceth abort reply. Ford, Lady’s Trial, i. 1. 

4. To put- or keep in force; compel obedienco 
to ; cause to bo executed or performed : as, to 
enforce laws or rules. 

Law confines itself necessarily to such duties as can he 
enforced by penalties. 

//. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 31. 

5f. To discharge with force ; hurl; throw. 

As swift as stones 

Enforced from the old Assyrian slings. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 7. 

6. To impel; constrain; force. [Archaic.] 

For competence of life I w ill allow you, 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 5. 

Through fortune’s spight, that false did prove, 

T am i afore d from thee to part. 

The Merchant’s Daughter (Child’s Ballads, IV. 320). 
Thou slialt live, 

If any soul for thee sweet life will give, 

Enforced by none. 

William Murrix , Earthly Paradise, I. 318. 
7 1. To press or urge, as with a chargo. 

If lie evade ub there, 

Enforce, him with his envy to the people. 

Shak., Cor., iii. 3. 

Nowr, when I come to inforce, as I will do, 

Your cares, your watchings, and your many prayers, 
Your more than many gifts. B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 

8f. To prove ; evince. 


enforest 

Which laws in auoh case we must obey, unless there be 
reason shewed, which may necessarily enforce that the law 
of reason, or of God, doth enjoin the contrary. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, 

Of. To fotfee ; violate ; ravish. Chaucer. — lOf. 
Retiexively, to strain one’s self ; put forth one’s 
greatest exertion. Chaucer . 

Also the Cristene men evforcen hem, in alle maneres 
that thei inowen, for to fighte, and for to desceyvon that 
on that other. Mandeville, Travels, p. 137. 

—Byn. 3. Extort , etc. See exact, v. t. 

Il.t intrants. 1. To grow strong; become 
fierce or active ; increase. 

Whan Ilervy Baugli hym so delyuered, he hente the liorso 
and lepto vp lightly, and ran in to the presse that dide 
sore encrese and enforxe. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 830. 

2. To strive; exert one’s self. Chaucer. — 3. 
To make headway. 

Whanne the scliip was rauysehid and myghte not en- 
force aghens the wyrul, whanne tlie scldp was ghouun to 
the blowingisof the wynd, we weren borun with eours into 
an yle that iR clepid Cauda. Wyclif, Acts xxvii. 15, 10. 

enforcet (en- tors'), n. [< enforce, v. Prop. 
force.] Force; strength; power. 

Those shifts refuted, answer thy appellant, 

Though by his blindness maim’d for high attempts, 
Who now defies tlieo thrice to single fight, 

As a petty enterprise of small enforce. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 1223. 

enforceable, enforcible (en-for'sa-bl, -si-bl), a. 
Capable of being enforced. 

Grounded upon plain testimonies of Scripture, and en- 
forcible by good reason. Harrow, Works, I. 71. 

The public at large would have no enforceable right. 

F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 14. 

enforcedly (on-for'sod-li), adr. By violence or 
compulsion; not by choice. [Rare.] 

If thou didst put tills sour-cold habit on 
To castigate thy pride, 'twerc well : but thou 
Dost it enforcedly ; thou ’(1st courtier be again. 

Shale., T. of A., iv. 3. 

enforcement (en-fors'ment), w. [< OF. en- 
forcement, < enforcer, enforce: see enforce.] 1. 
The exercise of force ; compulsory or constrain- 
ing action ; compulsion ; coercion. [Archaic.] 

Buell a newe lierto and lusty corage vnto the lawe wurde 
cutihtc thou neuer come by of thyne owne strength and 
enforcement, but by the operaeion and woikiuge of the 
spirite. ./. Vdall, Frol to Homans. 

At my enforcement shall the king unite 

Their nuptial hands. G lover, Alhenaiil, xx. 

0 Goddess ! hear these tuneless numbers, wrung 
By sweet enforcement and remembrance denr. 

Kcaix, Ode to Psyche. 

2. That which enforces, urges, or compels; 
constraining or impelling power; efficient mo- 
tive; impulse; exigence. [Archaic.] 

Let gentleness my strong enforcement be. 

Shak., As you Like It, ii. 7. 

The Law enjoyns a Penalty as an enforcement to Obedi 
ence. Selden, Table- Talk, p. 50 

Be wards and punishments of another life, which th 
Almighty has established as the enforcements of his law 

Lock. 

His assumption of our flesh to Iuh divinity was an e- 
forennent beyond all the methods of wisdom that wee 
ever made use of in the world. Hammond, Fundamental. 

3. Tho act of enforcing; tho act of giving foro 
or effect to, or of putting in force; a forcig 
upon the understanding or the will : as, tie 
enforcement of an argument by illustration; 
enforcement of the laws by stringent measurs. 
—Enforcement act. an act for enforcing the eolleeioni 
of the revenues of tho United States, passed in 183 
after the nullification of the tariff act of 1832 by Sdth 
Carolina. 

enforcer (en-for'sfir), w. One who or that wlch 
compels, constrains, or urges ; one who effets 
by violence ; one who carries into effect. 

Julio. With my sovernignes leave 
I’ll wed thee to this man, will he, nill he. 

Phil. Pardon me, air, I’ll be no love enforce.: 

1 use no power of mine unto those ends. 

Fletcher (and Rowley), Maid in the Mil'v. 2. 

That is even now an i neffeeti ve speaking to which gfnace 
and gesture (“action,” as Demosthenes called thei) are 
not added as enforcers. Whitney, Eneyc. Brit. , XV 767. 

enforcible, a. See enforceable. 

enforcivet (on-for'siv), a. [< enforce 4- ire.'] 
Serving or tending to enforce or consrain; 
compulsory. 

Crrx. But might we not win Cato to our frienuhip 

By honouring speeches, nor persuasive gifts? 

Me. Not possible. 

Civs. Nor by ei\f arrive usage? 

Chapman, Cresur and Pomjy, i. 1. 

enforcivelyt (en-for'siv-li), adv. By ci.'orce- 
ment ; compulsorily. Marston. 

enforest (en-for'est), v. t. [Formerly ffco en- 
forrest ; < OF. enf or ester, < ML. inforestal , con- 
vert into forest, < in, in, 4 foresta, forot : see 
en- 1 and forest.] To turn into or layunder 
forest; afforest. 
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Henry the Vlllth et\forrested the grounds thereabouts, 
. . . though they never attained the full reputation of a 
forrest in common discourse. 

Fuller, Worthies, Middlesex. 

enformt (en-f6rm'), t». t An obsolete variant 
of inform 1 . 

enforsootht, v. t. [ME. enforsothcn ; < en- 1 4- 
forsooth .] To make true; rectify; reform. 

Y cnforsothe me othir wliilis, 

And thinke y wolde lyuo a trewe lijf. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 183. 

enfortt (eu-fort'), v. t. [< OF. erf or Ur = Pr. 
enfortir = It. inf or tire, strengthen, < L. in, in, 
4- fortis , strong: see fort, and cf. enforce .] To 
strengthen; fortify. 

As Salem bruveth with her hilly bullwarks, 
Roundly effort ed, soe the create Jehova 
Closetli his servanteB, as a hilly bullwark 
Ever abiding. 

Sir P. Sidney, Eg. cxxv. 

enfortnnet (en-ffir'tun), v. t. [ME. enfortunen , 
< OF. enfortuncr, <Vw- 4- fortune, fortune: see 
en- 1 and for tuna."] To endow with a fortune. 

He that wroglit it enfortuned it so 
That every wight that had it sliulde have wo. 

Chaucer, Complaint ot Mars, 1. 251). 

enfoulderedt, p. a. [Pp. of * cnfoulder , < OF. 
en- + Jouldre , F .foudrr, < L ,f ulgur, lightening, 
flashing, < fulgcre, llash: s fulgent.] Mingled 
with lightning. 

Hart cannot thinke what outrage and wlmt cries, 
With fowlc ei\fonldre.d snioakeand llasliing lire, 

The hell-bred beast threw forth unto the skies. 

Spenser, F. Q., 1. xi. 40. 

enframe (en-fram'), t.\ pret. and pp. en- 
framed, ppr. enframing, [< rw-i + frame . J To 
inclose in or as in a frame. [Rare.] 

All the powers of the house of Godwin 
Are not enframed in thee. Ten nyson, Harold, i. 1. 

Out of keeping with the style of the relief upon the gates 
which it | the frieze | enframes. 

C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 115. 

enfranchise (en-fran'cliiz), r. t . ; pret. and j>p. 
enfranchised , ppr. en frail chi snap [Formerly 
also infra rich isc ; < Ok\ enfranchise stem of cer- 
tain parts of cnfranchir , outran nclnr , enfran- 
chter , set free, enfranchise, < en- 4- fra'nehir, 
set. free: see franchise.'] 1. To set free ; lib- 
erate, as from slavery; hence, to free or r< lease 
from custody, bad habits, or any restraint. 

If a man have the fortitude and resolution Uienjrnnehise 
himself | from diinkingl at once, that is the best. 

Bacon, Nature in Men (ed. 1SN7). 

TJds is that which hath enfranchis'd, enlarg’d and -lifted 
up our apprehensions degrees above themselves. 

Milton, Areopagiticn, p. Do. 

Our great preserver 1 

You have enfranchis’d us from wretched bondage 

. Fletcher, Double Murriagr, v. 3. 

Prisoners became slaves, and continued so in their gen- 
erations, unless enfranchised by their masters. 

Sir if'. Temple . 

The enfranchised spirit, soars nt last. ! 

Mem. of Jl. II. Barham, in lugoldsby Legends, 1. 2S 

2. To make free of a state, city, or corporation ; 
admit to the privileges of a freeman or citizen; 
admit to citizenship. 

The English colonies, and some septs of the Irialiry, en- 
franchised by special charters, were admitted to tlu* bene- 
fit of the laws. Sir J. Dames, State of Ireland. 

Specifically — 3. To confer the electoral fran- 
chise upon ; admit to the right, of voting or 
taking part in public elections: as, to enfran- 
chise a class of people; to enfranchise (in Great. 
Britain) a borough or a university. 

From the year 124(> a mayor took the place of the alder- 
men, . . . but the postman-mote and the merchant guild 
retained their names and functions, the latter as a means 
by which the freemen of the borough were enfranchised. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist. (2d ed.), § 810 

4. To endenizen ; naturalize. 

These words have been enfranchised amongst, us. Watts. 
=Syn. 1. Manumit , Liberate , etc. See emancipate. 

enfranchisement (on-fran'chiz-inent), n. [< 
enfranchise + -merit , ] 1. The act of setting 

free; release from slavery or from custody; 
enlargement. 

As low as to thy foot does Cassius fall, 

To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimher. 

Shak., A. (\, iii. 1. 

2. The admission of a person or persons to the 
freedom of a state or corporation; investiture 
with the privileges of free citizens; the incor- 
porating of a person into any society or body 
politic; now, specifically, bestowment. of the 
electoral franchise or the right of voting. 

How came the law to retreat after apparently advancing 
farther than the Middle Roman Law in the proprietary 
enfranchisement of women ? 

Maine , Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 325. 

Enfranchisement of oopyhold lands, a legal convey- 
ance in fee simple of copyhold tenements by the lord of 
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a manor to the tenants, so as to convert such tenements 
into freeholds. 

enfranchiser (en-fran'ehvz6r), n. One who en- 
franchises. 

enfrayt, ». [A Middle English variant of af- 
fray.] An affray. 

Let no man wyt that wc war, 

For ferdnes of a fowle ei\fray. 

Towneley Mysteries, p. 179. 

enfteet (on-fre'), v. t. [< en- 1 + free.] To set 
free ; release from captivity. 

To render him, 

For the enfreed Antenor, the fair Cressid. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 1. 

enfreedomt (en-fro'duin), r. t. [< en- 1 + free- 
dom.] To give freedom to ; set free. 

By my sweet, soul, 1 mean, setting thee at liberty, en- 
freedominy thy person. Shak., L. L. L., iii. 1. 

enfreezet (cn-frez'), v. t. [< en- 1 + freeze.] To 
freeze ; turn into ice ; cougeal. 

Thou hast enfmsen her disduiuefull brest. 

Spenser, In Honour of Love, 1. 140. 

enfrenzy (en-fren'zi), v. t. ; pret. and pp. en- 
Jrenzicd, ppr. enfrenzying. [< cn- 1 4- frenzy.] 
To excite to frenzy; madden. [Rare.] 

With an enfrenzied grasp he tore the jasey from his 
head. Jiarham, Ingoidshy Legends, II. 303. 

en froid (oil frwo). [F. : en, < L. in, in ; froid, 
< L. frigidus, cold.] In a cold state: said of 
anything which is more commonly put. on or 
finished by the agency of heat. 

Specimens (of majolica) on which gold is applied en 
ft oid. South Kensinyton Handbook, Spanish Arts. 

enfrowardt (en-frd'wdird), r. t. [< en- 1 4-/ro- 
ward.] To make froward or perverse. 

The multitude of crooked and side respects, which arc 
the only clouds that eclipse the truth from shining more 
lightly on the face of the world, and the only pricks 
which so enjroumrd mens nlteetions as not to eoiisider 
and follow -w hut were for the best, do cause that, this chief 
unity liudeth small acceptation. 

Sir E. Sandys, State of .Religion. 

enfumet (en-fum'), r. t. [< F. enfnmer = Pr. 
enfumar , smoke, blind with smoke, < en- + fu- 
mer , smoke: non funic.] 1. To dry or cure by 
smoking; smoke. — 2. To blind or obscure, with 
smoke. 

Perturbations . . . gainst their Guides doe fight, 

And so enfume them that they cannot see. 

Dairies, Microcosm os, p. 3K. 

eng (eng), n. [Native name.] A large decid- 
uous tree, Dipterocarpns tuhervidatus, o r Chitta- 
gong in Bengal, and of Burma. The wood is red- 
dish and hard, and Is largely used for house-posts, canoes, 
etc. It yields a clear yellow resin. 

Eng. A common abbreviation of England and 
of English. 

engage (en-gfij'). v. ; pret. and pp. engaged , ppr. 
engaging. [Formerly also in gage; = I), engage- 
re n = G .engagiren = Dan. engagerc = Kw. eng ti- 
ger a, < OF. engager, F. engager = I*r .engatgar, 
enguatgar , engatjar = It. ingaggiare, < ML. m- 
ra dm re, pledge, engage, < in, in, 4- vadiarc (> F. 
gager, etc;.), pledge, gage: see cn- 1 and gage 1 .] 

1. traits. 1. To pledge; bind as by pledge, 
promise, contract, or oath; put under an obli- 
gation to do or forbear doing something; spe- 
cifically, to make liable, as for a debt to a credi- 
tor; bind as surety or in betrothal : wilh a re- 
flexive pronoun or (rarely) n noun or personal 
pronoun as object : as, nations engage them- 
selves to each other by treaty. 

Who is tills that engaged his heart to approach unto me? 

Jer. xxx. 21 

1 have engag'd myself to a dear friend. 

Shak , M. of V., iii. 2. 

To the Pope lice in gag’d, himself to buzzard lif(‘ and es- 
tate tor the Roman Religion Milton, Eikonoklustes, xx. 

Besides disposing of all patronage, civil, military, legal, 
and ecclesiastical, for this end, he |Lmd Towusheiidl en- 
yayed himself to new pensions said to amount to 2f>,000f. a 
year. Gladstone, Nineteenth Century, XXII. 4C1. 

The league between virtue and nature engages all things 
to assume a hostile front to vice. Emerson, Compensation. 

2. To pawn ; stake ; pledge. 

Jle is a noble gentleman ; I dare 
Engage my credit, loyal to the state. 

Ford, U>vo b Sacrifice, L 2. 

For an armour lie would hauc engaged vs a bagge of 
pcarle, but we refused 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s True Travels, I. S3 
And most perfidiously condemn 
Those that engag'd their lives tor them. 

S. llutler, Hudibras, II. ii 3.W 

He that commends another engages so much of his ow u 
reputation as lie gives to that person commended. 

Steele , Spectator, No. 18H. 

3. To secure for aid, employment, use, or the 
like; put under requisition by agreement or 
bargain; obtain a promise of: as, to engage 


engage 

one’s friends in support of a cause; to engage 
workmen ; to engage a carriage, or a supply of 
provisions. 

I called at Melawd to complain of our treatment at 
Sliekh Abad6, and see if 1 could engage him, as he had 
nothing else to employ him, to pay a visit to my friends at 
that inhospitable place. Bruce , Source ot the Nile, I. »2. 

Ho engaged seven (reindeer], which arrived the next 
evening, in the charge of a tall, handsome Finn, who was 
to be our conductor. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 109. 

4. To gain ; win and attach ; draw ; attract and 
fix : as, to engage the attention. 

Your bounty has engag'd my truth. 

Ford, Lover's Melancholy, iii. 2. 

The Servant . . . joyfully acquaints his Master liow- 
grateful ly you receiv'd the present: and this still engages 
him more; and he will complement you with great respect 
whenever he meets you. Damptei , \ oyages, II. l. 55. 

This humanity and good-nature engages everybody to 
him. Addison, Sir Roger at Home. 

While the nations of Europe aspire after change, our 
constitution engages the loud admiration of the people 
by which it has been established. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. S., L, Int. 

5. To occupy; employ the attention or efforts 
of: as, to engage one in eon vernation ; to be 
engaged in war"; to engage one’s self in party 
disputes. 

I left my people behind with my firelock, and went 
alone to see if 1 could engage, them in a conversation. 

Briar, Source ot the Nile, I. 157. 

Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage. 

Pope , Messiah, 1. 55. 

Sir Peter. So, child, has Mr. Surface returned with you? 

Mama. No, Bir, he was engaged. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 1. 

It is considered extremely sinful to interrupt a man 
when engaged m his deletions. 

J V. W\ Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 92. 

6. To enter into contest with; bring into con- 
flict ; encounter in butt le : as, the army engaged 
the enemy nt ten o’clock. 

II v e images t he In a vest wan h >r of all the Greeks, Achilles ; 
and fulls by his hand, in single combat. 

Bacon, Moral Fables, i. 

The great commanders of antiquity never engaged tlu* 
enemy without previously preparing the minds of tlicir 
tolloweis by animating harangues. 

Jr mug, Knickerbocker, p. 3(18. 

Grey was foread to leave Hei licit, and limryback to 
bring up the reserves; returning, lit* attacked Arundel 
with artillciy, and completely i imaged him. 

if. H r . Dijton, Hist, ('lunch of Eng,, xv. 

7. To interlock and become entangled; entan- 
gle; involve. 

Then* be monks in Russia, for penance, that will sit a 
whole night in a vessel of wutei, till the> be engaged with 
haul ice Bacon, ('ustoin and Education (ed. 1887). 

O limed soul, that, struggling to be free, 

Art more engag'd ! Shak., Hamlet, iii. S. 

Once, however, engaged among the first ravines and hill 
spurs thrown out l»v tin- gloat mountain chain, I turned 
my horse s head and rode swiftly in tlu- direction of Merv. 

O' Donoran, Merv, xv. 

8. In incch., to mesh with and interact upon; 
(‘liter and act or be acted upon ; interlock with, 
as the teeth of geared wheels with each other, 
or the rack and pinion in a rack-and-pinion 
movement, ^gyn. 1. To commit, pi oiiuse. 5. To en- 
gross, busy. - 6. To attack, Join battle with 

n. intrants. 1. To pledge one’s word ; prom- 
ise; assume an obligation ; become bound; un- 
dertake : as, a friend lias engaged to supply the 
necessary funds. 

Many brave lords and knights liken iso 
To free them did engage. 

The. Seven Champions of Chnsteudom (Childs Ballads,. 

11 . 89 ). 

How proper the remedy for the malady, I engage not. 

Fuller. 

1 dare engage, these creatures have their titles and dis- 
tinctions ot honour. Simjt , Gullivers Travels, ii. 3. 

flow commonly . . . rulers hnvenmaned, on succeeding 
to power, not to change the establish! d order ' 

J! Spent i r, I'rm ol Soeiol., & 4(18. 

2. To occupy one’s self ; be busied; take part: 
as, to engage in conversation; he is zealously 
engaged in the cause. 

"I'm not indeed mv talent to engage 

In lolly trilles. Dryden, tr. of IVrsiiis’s Satires. 

The presi nt argument is the most abstracted that ever 
1 engaged in. Sieijt, Tale of a Tub, ix. 

All her slumbeiing energies engage with real delight in 
whut lies before them. If'. M . Bahei, New Timothy, p 318 

3. To have an encounter ; begin to fight ; enter 
into conflict. 

I pon advertisement of the Scots army, the Earl ol Hol- 
land was sent with a body to meet and e image with it 

Clarendon, Great, Rebellion. 

It is a part of tin* military art to reconnoitre and fed 
your way before >ou engage too deeply. 

Washington , in Bancroft s Jlist. (’oust., I. 454. 
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4. In fencing, to cross weapons with an adver- 
sary, pressing against his with sufficient force 
to prevent any manceuver from taking one un- 
awares. Farrow , Mil. Encyc. — 5. In mack,, to 
mesh and interact. 

Fixed on a horizontal shaft above the vessel [a sort of 
water-clock] was a small toothed wheel, with which the 
toothed rack engaged, and which was, therefore, caused 
to turn by the rise of the float. 

American Anthropologist,, 1. 47. 

Engaging and disengaging machinery, machinery in 
winch one part is alternately united to and separated from 
another, us occasion may require. 

engaged (en-gajd'), P- a. [Pp. of engage, t>.] 

1. Affianced; betrothed: as, an engaged pair. 
— 2. Busy or occupied with matters which can- 
not be interrupted; not at leisure: as, when I 
call I always find him engaged. — 3. In arch,, 
partly built or sunk into, or having the appear- 
ance of being partly built or sunk into, some- 
thing else : as, engaged columns. 

All these sculptures have been attached as decorations 
to a marble background ; the figures are not, therefore, 
sculptured in the round, but, if we may borrow a term 
used by architects, are engaged figures. 

C. T. Newton, Art und ArohnoL, p. 78. 
Engaged column, five column. Engaged wheels, in 
meek . , wheels that arc in gear with each other. The 
driver is the engaging wheel, and the follower is the 
wheel engaged. 

engagedly (en-gfi/jod-li), adv. In an engaged 
manner; with entangling attachment, as a par- 
tizan. 

Far better it were for pnblick good there were more 
. . . progressive pioneers in the mines of knowledge, than 
controverted of what is found ; it would lesson the num- 
ber of com iliatom-s ; which cannot themselves now write, 
but as engagedly biassed to one side or other. 

Whitlock , Manners of Eng. People, p. 233. 

engagedness (en-gii'jcd-nes), n. The state of 
being engaged, or seriously and earnestly oc- 
cupied; zeal; animation, 
engagement (en-gttj'mont), n. [Formerly also 
ingagement ; = 1). G. t)an. 8w. engagement, < 
F. engagement = It. ingaggiamento, < ML. in- 
vadiamentum , engagement, < invadiarc (> F. en- 
gager, etc.), engage : see engage and -ment.] 1. 
Tlie act of engaging, binding, or pledging, or 
the state of being engaged, bound, or pledged. 

These are they who have bound the land with the sinne 
of Sacrilege, from which mortal ingkgement wee shall 
never be free till wee have totally remov'd with one labour 
as one individuall thing Prelaty and Sacrilege. 

Milton, Apology for Smcrtymnuus. 

2. That to which one is engaged or pledged; 
an agreement; ail appointment ; a contract; an 
undertaking: as, he failed to fulfil his engage- 
ment. 

It the superior officers prevailed, they would be able 
to make gootl their engagement ; if not, they must apply 
themselves to him (the king] for their own security. 

Ludlow , Memoirs, 1. 180. 

We damsels shall soon bo obliged to carry a book to en- 
rol our engagements ... if this system of reversionary 
dancing be any longer encouraged. 

Disraeli , Young Duke, ii. 3. 

Specifically — 3. The state of having entered 
into a contract of marriage ; betrothal : as, their 
engagement has been announced. — 4. That 
which engages or binds ; obligation. 

He was kindly used, and dismissed in peace, professing 
much engagement for the great courtesy lie found there. 

Winthrop , llist. New Eiiglaud, II. 232. 

This is the greatest engagement not to forfeit an oppor- 
tunity. Hammond, Fundamentals. 

Religion, which is the chief engagement of our league. 

Milton. 

5f. Strong attachment or adherence ; partial- 
ity; bias; partisanship. 

The opportunity of so fit a messenger, and my deep en- 
gagement of affection to thee, makes me write at tills time. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 437. 

This may be obvious to any who impartially, and wit hout 
engagement, is at pains to examine. Sunjt, 

0. Occupation; employment of the attention ; 
affair of business. 

Play, either by our too long or too constant engagement 
in it, becomes like an employment or profession. Hagers. 

7. In maeli,, the act or state of meshing toge- 
ther and acting upon each other: as, the engage- 
ment. of geared wheels. — 8. A combat between 
armies or fleets; a fight ; a conflict ; a battle. 

The sliowrof Arrows and Darts overpass’t, both Battels 
attack'd each other with a close and terrible ingagement. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 

All full of expectation of the fleete’s engagement, but it 
is not yet. Pepy's , Diary, 11. 418. 

Our army, led by valiant Torrismond. 

Is now’ in hot engagement with the Moors. Dryden. 

To recite at this time the circumstances of the Ingage- 
ment at Brandywine, which have been bandied about in 
all the Newspapers, would be totally unnecessary. 

Washington, to Col. Sam’l Washington, N. A. Rev., 
[CXUll. 480. 
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9. In fencing , the joining of weapons with an 
adversary: as, an engagement in carte, tierce, 
etc. Rolando (ed. Forsyth).- The Engagement, 
in British hist., the name given to a treaty eutered into 
in 1647 between Charles I., then in the hands of the Par- 
liamentary army, and commissioners on behalf of the mod- 
erate Presbyterians in Scotland, whereby the latter, for 
certain concessions on the king's part, engaged to deliver 
him from captivity by force of arms. -gyn. 2. Pledge, etc. 
(see jtromise, n.), contract.— - 8 . Conflict, Fight , etc. See 
battle l. 

engager (on-ga'j6r), n, 1. One who engages 
or secures. — 2. One who enters into anengage- 
nient or agreement; a surety. 

And that they [Italian operasl might be performed with 
all decency, seemlinoss, and without rudeness ami pro- 
faneness, John Maynard . . . and several sufficient citizens 
were engagers. Wood, Athena) Oxon. 

3. [cap.] In Scottish hist,, one of a party who 
supported the treaty called “ The Engagement,” 
and who joined in the invasion of England con- 
sequent on it. See phrase under engagement, 

engaging (en-ga' jing), p, a, [Ppr. of engage, v.] 
Winning; attractive; tending to draw the at- 
tention, the interest, or the affections; pleas- 
ing: as, engaging manners or address. 

His [Horace's) addresses to the persons who favoured 
him are so inimitably eng wring, that Augustus complained 
of him for so seldom writing to him. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 173. 

That common-sense which is one of the most useful, 
though not one of the most engaging, properties of the 
(English) race. Lowell, Books und Libraries. 

Tlie Creeks combine the energy of manhood with the 
engaging unconsciousness of childhood. 

Emerson, History. 

engagingly (en-ga'jing-li), adv. In an engag- 
ing manner; so as to win tho affections. 

engagingness ( en-ga' jing-nes), n. The quality 
of boing engaging; attractiveness; attraction: 
as, the engagingness of his manners. 

engallantf (en-gal'ant), v. t, [< en- 1 4- gal- 
lant.] To make a gallant of. 

I would have you direct all your courtship thither; if 
you could but endear yourself to her affection, you were 
eternally engullanted. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 

engaolt (on-jar), V. t. An obsolete form of cn - 
jail. 

engarboilt (en-giir'boil), v. t. [< en-1 4- gar- 
bod.] To disorder. 

It Is strange, that for wishing, advising, and in his owne 
particular using nml ensuing that moderation, .thereby not 
to engarboile tho church, arid disturb the course of piety, 
he should so . . . hoc blamed. 

Bp. Mount agu , Appeal to Caesar, lx. 

engarland (en-gkr'land), v. t. [< cn - 1 4* gar- 
land.] To encircle with a garland. [Poetical.] 

Muses! I oft invoked your holy aid, 

With choicest flowers my speech t’ engarland so. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arbor’s Eng. (lamer, L 530). 

Engarlanded and diaper’d 
With Inwrought flowers. 

Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 

engarrison (en-gar'i-Hn), v. t. [< cn- 1 + gar- 
rison.] To place in garrison or in a stato of 
defense. 

In this case we encounter sin in the body, like a be- 
sieged enemy ; and such an one, when ho has engarrison’ d 
himself in a strong hold, will endure a storm. 

South , Works, IX. v. 

There was John engarrison' d, and provided for the as- 
sault with a trusty sword, and other implements of war. 

Glanville, Witchcraft, p. 127. 

engastrimytht ( en-gas ' tri-mi th), n. [Also en- 
gastromith, engastrimuth ; < Gr. lyyacrrptpvOot;, 
a ventriloquist, generally used of women who 
delivered oracles by ventriloquy, < h yaarpn, 
in the belly ( h , in ; yaorpt, dat. of yacrffp, akin 
to L. venter, belly), 4- pvbog, speech. See myth.] 
A ventriloquist. 

Ho, all incenst, the pale engastromith 
(Rul’d by the furious spirit he’s haunted with) 
Hpeaks In his womb. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Imposture. 

engender (on-jen'dGr), v. [Formerly also in- 
gender; < ME. engendren , < OF. engendrer, F. 
engendrer = Pr. engenrar, engendrar = 8p. Pg. 
engendrar = It. ingenerare , < L. ingenerare, be- 
get, < in, in, 4- generare, begot, produce, gener- 
ate: see generate and gender.] I, tram. 1. To 
breed; begot; generate. 

Thus, delves made, on hem shall weete and hoote, 
Thai two doofch all engendre grapes greetc. 

rcUladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 44. 

Hence — 2, To produce; cause to exist ; bring 
forth; cause; excite: as, intemperance engen- 
ders disease ; angry words engender strife. 

This bastard love is engendered betwixt lust and idle- 
ness. Sir P. Sidney. 
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flir Philip Sidney very pretlly closed vp a dittle in this 

sort: 

What inedeine, then, can Buch disease remoue 
Where loue breedes nate, and hate engenders loue? 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 181. 

Of that airy 

And oily water, mercury is engendered. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires, 

Blown up with high conceits ingendering pride. 

Milton, F. L., iv. 809. 

From the prejudices engendered by the Church, I pass 
to the prejudices engendered by the army itself. 

Sumner , Orations, I. 69. 
=8yn. 2. To call forth, create, give rise to, occasion, stir 
up. 

II. intram. 1. To be caused or produced; 
come into existence. 

Take hede they speake no wordes of villany, for it 
cauBeth much corruption to ingender in them. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 64. 

Thick clouds are spread, and storms engender there. 

Dryden. 

2. To come together; meet in sexual embrace. 

Luff ingendreth with ioye, as in a iust sawle, 

And hate in his lioto yre hastis to wer. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7969. 

Tlie council of Trent and the Spanish inquisition, ingen - 
dering together, brought forth those catalogues and ex- 
purgating indexes. Milton, Areopagitica. 

engenderer (on-jen'd6r-6r), n . • [= F. engen - 
dreur = Pr. engenrairc , engenrador = 8p. en- 
gendrador = It. ingencratorc, < L. as if *inge- 
nerator, < ingenerare ? engender: see engender.] 
One who or that which engenders ; a begetter. 

The ingendcrcrs and itigendered. 

Sir J. Davies , Wittes Pilgrimage, Big. 0, 1. 

engendruret, n. [ME., also engendure , < OF. 
engendrure, engendreure , engenrure , engenreure = 
Pr. engenradura, < L. as if *ingeneratura, < in- 
generare, engender: see engender.] 1. The act 
of generation ; a begetting. 

lladdestow as greet a loeve as thou hast myght, 

To parfourne al thy lust in Engendrure, 

Thou huddest blgetcn many a creature. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Mouk’s Tale, 1. 69. 

2. Descent; lineage. 

II ys engendrure to declare and tell, 

C-omyn is he off full noble linage. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6346. 

engild (en-gild'), v . t . ; pret. and pp. engilded, 
enqilt, ppr. engilding. [fen- 1 4- gild.] To gild; 
brighten. 

Fair Helena ; who more engilds the night 

Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light. 

Shah., M. N. D., iii. 2. 

engint, n. An obsolete spelling of engine. 

engin. An abbreviation of engineering. 

exigin-&-verge (F. pron. on-zhan 'h-verzh ' ), n. 
A military engine or catapult for throwing large 
stones, barrels of combustibles, etc., by means 
of a mast or staff rotating about one end, and 
having at the other a spoon ? hook, or other de- 
vico for holding the projectile. 

engine (en'jin), n. [Also dial, ingine, inqin ; < 
ME. engin, engyn, engen , rarely ingyne (with ac- 
cent on second syllable, whence by apheresis 
often pin, gyn, ginne, gynne , > mod. E. gin*, q. 
v.), < OF. engin, enging , engeng , engeinh , enginh, 
natural ability, artifice, a mechanical contri- 
vance, esp. a war-engine, a battering-ram, F. 
engin = Pr. engin , engen = 08p. enqeflo, Sp. 
ingenio = Pg. engenho = It. ingegno, < L. inge- 
nium, innate or natural quality, nature, genius, 
a genius, an invention, in LL. a war-engine, 
battering-ram, < ingignere (pp. ingenitus), instil 
by birth, implant, produce in: see ingenious, 
and cf. genius .] If. Innate or natural ability; 
ingenuity; craft; skill. 

But consydreth well, that I no usurpe not to have found- 
on this werke of my labour or of myne engin. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, Prof. 

Virgil won the bays, 

And past them all for deep engine, and made them all to 
gaze 

Upon the books he made. Churchyard. 

Such also as made most of their workes by translation 
out of the Latino and French toung, & few or none of their 
owne engine. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 68. 

He does ’t by engine and devices, he ! 

B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, il. 1. 

2f. An artful device or contrivance ; a skilful- 
ly devised plan or method ; a subtle artifice. 
Therefore this craftie engine he did frame, 

Agaimt his praise to stfarre up enmitye. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. i. 28L 

The edict of the emperor Julianus . . . was esteemed 
and accounted a . . . pernicious engine and machination 
agaiust the Christian faith. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, I. 69. 
I must visit Contarino ; upon that 
Depends an engine shall weigh up my losses, 

Were they sunk low as hell. 

Webster, Devil’s Law-Case, IL 4. 
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8* An instrumental agent or agency of any 
kind; anything used to effect a purpose; an 
instrumentality. 

In the tyine that we ly be-fore this town tlier may be 
taken another town otlier be famyn or be other engyne, 
tor as Boone shall we take tweyne as oon. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 11. 256. 

Dexterity and sufferance, brave Don, 

Are engines the pure politic must work with. 

Ford, Lady’s Trial, ii. 1. 

And say, Anally, whether peace Is best preserved by giv- 
ing energy to the government, or Information to the peo- 
ple. This last is the most certain and the most legiti- 
mate engine of government. 

Jefferson , Correspondence, II. 276. 

An age when the Dutch press was one of the most for- 
midable engines by which the public mind of Europe was 
moved. Macaulay , Hist. Eng., vii. 

4. An apparatus for producing some mechani- 
cal effect ; especially, a skilful mechanical con- 
trivance : used in a very general way. 

States, as great engines, move slowly. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 
Specifically — (at) A snare, gin, or trap. 

A fisslier of the contrey com to the Lak de Losane with 
hiB nettes and his engyncs. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 666. 

Item, Whereas it is contained in the Statute of West- 
minster the Second, that young salmons shall not be taken 
nor destroyed by nets, nor by engines , at milldams, from 
the midst of April till the Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 

Statute qf 13 th Richard //..quoted in Walton’s 
(Complete Angler, p. 62, note. 

( b ) A mechanism, instrument, weapon, or tool by which 
a violent effect is produced, as a musket, cannon, rack, 
catapult, battering-ram, etc.; specifically, in old use, a 
rack for torture ; by extension, any tool or instrument : 
as, engines of war or of torture. 

The kyng of kyngges erly vppe he rose, 

And sent for men of craft in all the hast. 

To make engenys after his purpose, 

The Mall is to broke, the Oitce for to wast. 

Qenerydes (E. E. T. H.), 1. 2887. 

The sword, the arrow, the gun, with many terrible en- 
gines of death, will be well employed. Raleigh, EssayB. 

O most small fault, 

How ugly didst thou in Cordelia bIiow ! 

Which, like an engine, wrench’d my frame of nature 

From the fix’d place. Shak. , Lear, 1. 4. 

But that two-liainlcd engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 

Milton, Lycidas, 130. 

He takes the gift with reverence, and extends 
The little engine [scissors] on his fingers' ends. 

Pope, 11. of the L., iii. 132. 
More particularly —(e) A skilfully contrived mechanism 
or machine, the parts of which concur in producing an in- 
tended effect ; a machine for applying any of the mechani- 
cal or physical powers to effect a particular purimso ; es- 
pecially, a self-contained, self-moving mechanism for the 
conversion of energy into useful work: as, a hydraulic en- 
gine for utilizing the pressure of water; a steam-, gas-, or 
air-engine, in which the elastic force of steam, gas. or air 
is utilized ; a fir e-engine ; stationary or locomotive en- 
gines. In popular absolute use, the word generally has 
reference to a locomotive engine. Bee these words. 

In mechauicals, the direction how to frame an instru- 
ment or engine, is not the same with the manner of setting 
it on work. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 278. 
Some cut the pipes, and some the engines play, 

And some, more bold, mouut ladders to the fire. 

Dryden. 

As the barometric oscillations are due to solar radiation, 
It follows that the earth and sun together constitute a 
thermodynamic engine. 

Thomson and Tail, Nat. Phil., $ 880. 

Agricultural, ammonlacal, annular, assistant, at- 
mospheric engine. See the adjectives. Balance- 
wheel engine. See balance-wheel. — Binary engine. See 
binary.— Blsulphld- of- carbon engine, an engine using 
the vapor of bisulphid of carbon as a motive agent. The 
liquid boils at 110° F., and at the usual temperature of ex- 
haust-steam will give a pressure of sixty-five pounds to the 
square inch. The vapor in such engines is condensed after 
passing through the cylinder, and returned to the boiler 
to be converted again into vapor ; it can be thus used con- 
tinuously with very little loss.— Caloric engine. See ca- 
loric.— Carbonic-add engine. See carbonic.— Com- 
pound engine. See steam-engine. — Compressed-air 
engine. See compressed.— Concentric engine, a rotat- 
ing engine.— Cornish engine. See steam-engine.— Cy- 
cloidal engine, a machine for engraving the wavy or 
curved lines upon the plates from which bank-chocks, 
bonds, etc., are printed. The lines are produced by a 
compound motion given to the graver, or by a combined 
movement of graver and plate.— Dental engine, an ap- 
paratus for conveying power to dental surgical instru- 
ments.— Direct-action engine, an engine in which the 
piston-rod is directly coupled to the connecting rod. — 
Bisk engine, an engine in which motive power is obtain- 
ed by the application of steam to the oscillation of a disk. 
-—Double-acting engine. See steam-engine.— Electro- 
dynamlG engine, an engine operated by an electric cur- 
rent.— Electromagnetic engine. See electric machine , 
under electric.— Elevator-engine, a special form of steam 
hoisting-engiue that can be controlled from the elevator- 
car or from any floor, or made to operate automatically at 
any point of the travel of the car. —Empty engine. See 
empty. — Ether-engine, a machine similar to the steam- 
engine, in which the vapor of ether is substituted for steam. 
— Geared engine, an engine which actuates the driven 
machinery through the intervention of gearing.— Half- 
Mam engine, a steam-engine having a beam so arranged 
as to be moved about a pivot at one end by the action of 
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the engine placed at the other end, the crank being placed 
beneath the middle of the beam.— Harmonic engwe, an 
electromagnetic engine of small size, invented by Edison. 
-High-duty engine, an engine designed to work with 
minimum consumption of fuel.— Horizontal engine, an 
engine set with the axes of its steam-cylinders and its cen- 
ter-lines horizontal.— Hydraulic engine. See hydraulic. 

— Hydrocarbon engine, another name for the petroleum 
engine, or for any oil-and- vapor motor.— Inclined en- 
gine, an engine of which the line of action is inclined to 
the horizon.- Internal-combustion engine, an engine 
in which the working cylinder is also the furnace.— Man 
engine, an apparatus set in mine-shafts, consisting of two 
parallel and vortical rodB alternately rising ami falling, 
and carrying at suitable intervals platforms, of which a 
pair stop opposite each other at each stroke of the engine. 
In another form one set of platforms is stationary and 
fixed to the walls of the shaft, there being but a single 
oscillating rod. Miners, by stepping back and forth from 
one platform to another at each stroke of the engine, are 
raised to the surface or transported to the bottom of the 
mine.— Marine engine. See m arine. — Mogul engine, 
a locomotive of a peculiar and heavy type, built for haul- 
ing heavy trains, and having six coupled driving-wheels 
and a single pair of truck-wheels.— Non-COndenBlng en- 
gine. seo non-condensing. — Non-rotatlve engine, an 
engine which does not turn a fly-wheel and crank-shaft.— 
Oscillating engine, an engine in which the piston-rod 
is coupled directly to the crank-pin, the steam -cylinder 
oscillating on trunnions to permit the requisite lateral 
movement of the rod.— PendulouB or inverted oscil- 
lating engine, an engine in which the steam-cylinder is 
supportedoy and oscillates about trunnions at the upper 
end, the piston-rod being directly connected to the crank 
below.— Rose engine. Bee rose-engine.— side-lever en- 
gine. Bailie as marine engine . — Stationary engine, any 
form of motor on a fixed lied, as distinguished from a port- 
able, road, or locomotive engine.— Trunk-engine, an en- 
gine in which the connecting-rod is coupled to crank and 
piston, reaching the latter through a large hollow “trunk ” 
or rod forming a part of the structure. — Twin engine, 
a combination of two engines of the same construction, 
coupled so as to work together.— Vertical engine, an 
engine without a beam, set in the vertical line.— wildcat 
engine, a locomotive engine that runs without a train : 
so called because it has no regular time. [1/. S.J 

engine (en'jin), v. t . ; pret. and pp. engined , 
ppr. engining. [< ME. enginen , engynen, con- 
trive, deceive, torture, < OF. engignier , engi- 
gner , engender, engenhicr , contrive, invent, de- 
ceive, intrigue, etc., = Pr. enginhar = OSp. cn- 
gcMar, 8p. ingen iar = Pg. engenhar = It. in g ti- 
ll n arc, deceive, dupe, etc., < ML. ingmiare , con- 
trive, attack with engines, dop. mgeniari , in- 
trigue, deceive, < L. ingenium , genius, inven- 
tion, LL. an engine; see engine , a.] If. To 
contrive. 

And now slial Lucifer lone it thowgli hym loth tldnke ; 

For Gygas the geaunt with a gynne engyned 

To broke and to beto doum* that ben a^eines Iesus. 

Piers Plowman (B), xviii. 260. 

2f. To assault with engines of war. Davies. 

Infidels, profane* and professed enemies to engine and 
batter our walls. Her. T. Adams , Works, I. 21). 

3f. To torture by means of an engine ; rack. 

The mynistres of that toun 
Han bent the cartere and so sore him pyned, 

And eek the liostillur so sore engyned. 

That they biknewe ldr wikkednes anoon. 

Chancer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 240. 

4. To furnish with an engine or engines ; as, 
the vessel was built on the Clyde and engined 
at Greenwich. 

engine-bearer (on' jin -bar *Ar), n. In ship- 
building, one of the sleepers or pieces of tim- 
ber in a steamer placed between the keelson 
and the boilers of the steam-engine, to form a 
proper seat for the boilers and machinery, 
engine-counter (en'jiiL-koun // t6r), n. A regis- 
tering device for recording or counting the 
movements of engines or machinery ; a speed- 
indicator. Seo speed-recorder. 
engined (en'jind), a. Same as engine-turned. 
engine-driver (on ' jin -dri " v6r), n. One who 
drives or manages an engine ; especially, one 
who manages a locomotive engine: in the 
United States commonly called engineer . 
eng ineer (en-ji-ner'), n. [Formerly enginery 
rarely ingener; < OF. engignier = Sp. ingeniero 

— Pg. engenheiro = It. ingegnere, ingegnero , < 
ML. ingeniariusy one who makes or uses an en- 
gine, (.'ingenium, an engine ; see engine . Cf. I). 
G. ingenieur = Dan. Sw. ingenior, < F. ing&nieur , 
OP. engiqneor, engigmour , one who makes an en- 
gine, 'Mh.^inge ilia tor ,<. ingmiare , contrive; see 
engine, v. ] 1 . A person skilled in the principles 
and practice of any department of engineering. 
Engineers are classified, according to the particular busi- 
ness pursued by them, as military, naval or marine, civil, 
mining, and mechanical or dynamic cmrinc.ers. (Bee en- 
gineering.) In the United States navy engineers are class- 
ed as follows : Engineer in chief, ranking with a commo- 
dore and having charge of tho Bureau of Steam Engineer- 
ing at the Navy Department; chief engineers, ranking, 
according to length of service, with lieutenant-command- 
ers, commanders, or captains ; passed assistant engineers, 
officers who have passed their examination for chief en- 
gineer, ami who rank with lieutenants ; and assistant en- 
gineers, who rank with ensigns or lieutenants. 
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2. An engine-driver; one who manages an en- 
gine; a person who has charge of an engine 
and its connected machinery, as on board a 
steam-vessel. — 3. One who carries through any 
scheme or enterprise by skill or artful con- 
trivance; a manager.— chief of engineers, in the 
United States army, a high official of the War Department, 
head of the corps of engineers, who has supervisory charge 
of fortifications, torpedo service, military bridges, river 
and harbor improvements, military surveys, etc.— Corps 
of engineers. Bee corps *. —Fleet engineer. See fleet*. 

engineer (en-ji-ner'), v. t. [< engineer , n.] 1. 
To plan and direct the formation or carrying 
out of; direct as an engineer: as, to engineer a 
canal or a tunnel. 

Carefully engineered waterways. 

Oeikie, Geol. Sketches, ii. 14. 

2. To work upon ; ply ; try some scheme or plan 
upon. 

Unless we engineered him with question after question, 
we could get nothing out of him. Cowper. 

3. To guide or manage by ingenuity and tact; 
conduct through or over obstacles by contri- 
vance and effort: as, to engineer a bill through 
Congress. 

An exhibition engineered by a native prince is quite a 
novelty even in India. The American , VII. 24. 

engineering (en-ji-ner'ing), n . [Verbal n. of 
engineer , 1. The art of constructing and 

using engines or machines ; the art of execut- 
ing civil or military works which require a spe- 
cial knowledge or use of machinery, or of the 
principles of mechanics. Abbreviated engin . 
— 2. Careful management ; maneuvering. 

Who kindling a combustion of desire, 

With some cold moral think to quench the fire, 
Though all your engineering proves in vain. 

Coupe r. Progress of Error, 1. 821. 

Civil engineering, that branch of engineering which 
relates to the construction or rare of roads, bridges, rail- 
roads, canals, aqueducts, harbors, drainage-works, etc. — 
Electrical engineering. See electrical Hydraulic 
engineering, nee hydraulic.- Mechanical or dynam- 
ic engineering, that branch which relates strictly to 
machinery, such aB steam-engines, machine-tools, mill- 
work, etc.— Military engineering, that branch which 
relates to the construction and maintenance of fortifica- 
tions, and all buildings necessary in military posts, and 
includes a thorough knowledge of every point relative to 
the attack and defense of places. The science also em- 
braces the surveying of a country for the various opera- 
tions of war. - Mining engineering, that branch which 
relates toull the operations involved in selecting, testing, 
opening, and working mines.- Naval or marine engi- 
neering, that branch which relates to the construction 
and management of engines for the propulsion of steam- 
ships. 

engineership (on-ji-nor'ship), n. [< engineer 
4- -ship.'] Tho post of engineer. [Rare.] 

His nephew, David Alan Stevenson, joined with him at 
the time of his death in the engineership, is the sixth of the 
family who has held, successively or conjointly, thatottlce. 

It. L. Stevenson, in Contemporary Rev., LI. 790. 

engine-house (en'jin-hous), n. A building for 
the accommodation of an engine or engines. 

Boilers, dynamos, and engine-house must all be arranged 
for that size. Elect. Rev., XXII. 243. 

engine-lathe (en'jin-laTii), n. A large form of 
lathe employed for the principal turning-work 
of a machine-shop. 

engineman (en'jin -man), n. ; pi. enginemen 
(-men). A man who manages an engine, as in 
steamers, steam-cars, manufactories, etc. 

engine-plane (en' jin-plan), v. In coal-mining, 
an underground way over which the* coal iH con- 
veyed by means or an endless chain or rope 
worked by an engine. 

enginert (on'ji-n6r), n. [Also ingener; earlier 
form of engineer : see engineer.'] 1. An engi- 
neer; one who manages a military engine. 

For 'tis the sport to have the engi tier 
Hoist with his own petar. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4 (quartos). 

2. A skilful contriver ; an artful or ingenious 
deviser. 

He is a good enginer that alono can make an instru- 
ment to get preferment. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 184. 

There’s yet one more, Gabinius, 

The enginer of all. B. Jonson, Catiline, v. 4. 

engine-room (on'jin-rtfm), n. The room or 
apartment of a vessel in which the engines are 
placed. 

Where, for example, are the engine-room logs of any of 
the ships lie warms? The Engineer , LXV. 108. 

enginery (en'jin-ri), u. [< ctiyiiifi + -ry.] 1. 

The act or art of managing engines or artillery. 
— 2. Engines collectively; mechanism; ma- 
chinery; especially, artiliery; instruments of 

.war. 

Not distant far with heavy pace the foe 
Approaching, gross and huge, in hollow cube 
Trailing his devilish enginery. Milton , P. L., vL 558. 
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I have lived to mark 
A new and unforeseen creation rise 
From out the labours of a peaceful Land 
Wielding her potent enginery to frame 
And to produce. Wordsworth, Excursion, vlii. 

The earth Is shaken by our engineries. 

Emerson, Success. 

With a mighty inward whirring and buzzing of the en- 
ginery which constitutes her fan automaton's] muscular 
system. (>. If. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 129. 

3. Any carefully prepared scheme to compass 
an end, especially a had end; machinations; 
devices ; system of artifice. 

The fraudful enginery of Rome. Shen stone, Economy. 

All his own devilish enginery of lying witnesses, partial 
sheriffs, etc. Macaulay. 

Such a comprehensive and centralized scheme of na- 
tional education, if once thoroughly realized, would prove 
the most appalling enginery tor the propagation of anti- 
Christian and atheistic unbelief. 

New Princeton Rev., II. 134. 

4f. Engineering. 

They may descend in inathematicks to fortification, ar- 
chitecture, enginery, or navigation. Milton , Education. 

engine-shaft (en' jin-shaft), n. In mining , a 
shaft used exclusively for the pumping-ma- 
chinery. 

engine-tool (en'jin-tdl), n. Same as machine- 
tool, 

engine-turned (en'jin-ttond), a. Ornamented 
with designs produced by a rose-engine. Also 
engined. 

engine-turning (on'jin-tiV'ning), n. A class 
of ornament executed by what is termed a rose- 
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engine. It is used for such work as the network of 
curved lines on a bank-note engraving or a watch-case. 
See rose-engine . 

enginoust (im'ji-nus), a. [< ME. enginons , < OF. 
engignos , en gig nous , F. in genic ux = Pr. enginhos 
— OSp. engefioso , Sp. ingeninso = Pg. engenhoso 
= It. ingegnoso, < L. ingeniosus , ingenious, < in- 
genium , natural ability, genius, LL. an ongine. 
See engine , and ingenious, of which enginous is 
the older form.] Ingenious; inventive; me- 
chanical. 

It makcth n man hen enginous 
And swiftc of fote and eke irous. 

Gower, Conf. Aniant., VII. 90. 

All the Enginous Whceles of the Soule are continually 
going. JJekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 80. 

Those beams, by enginous art, made often to mount and 
spread like a golden and glorious canopy over the dcitled 
persons that are placed under It. 

Middleton , Triumphs of Integrity. 
That’s the mark of all their enginous drifts, 

To wound my putience. 

H. Jonson, Cynthia's Kovels, Hi. 2. 

engird (cn-gArd'), r. t. ; prot. and pp. engirt or 
engirded , ppr. engirding. [< cw-1 4- gird 1 . J To 
surround ; encircle ; encompass. 

My heart is drown'd with grief, 

Whose flood begins to How within mine eyes; 

My body round engirt with miser). 

Slink., 2 lien. VI., Hi. 1. 

While they the church engird with motion slow. 
Wordsworth, Processions in the Vale of Chamouny. 

engirdle (en-g&r'dl), v. t. ; prot. and pp. engir- 
dled, ppr. engirdling . [< en-A + girdle .] To in- 
close ; surround. 

Or when extending wide their flaming trains, 

Witli hideous grasp the skies engirdle round, 

And spread the terrours of their burning locks. 

Glover, Sir Isaac Newton. 

engirtt (en-g6rt'), v. t. [For engird , altered 
through influence of its pp. engirt .] To encir- 
cle; engird. 

A lily prison’d in a gaol of snow; . . . 

So wliitt* a friend engirts so white a foe. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 861. 

engiscope, n. See engyscope. 

engladt (on-glad'), v. t. [< en-^ + glad.] To 
make glad; cause to rejoice. 

Lyko as the lorke vpon the sonicr’s daye, 

When Titan rudiant burnisheth his benios bryght, 
Mounteth on liye, with hor melodious lay© 

Of the sonsliyne engladid with the lyght. 

Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1. 536. 

englaimt, «\ [ME. englaymen , engleymen , be- 
smear, make sticky, cloy, < enA 4- glaymen, 
gleymen , smear: see glalm .] I. trans. 1. To 
besmear. 

The gorre fgorel guscliez owte at ones 
That alle englaymez the grease, oue ground© ther he 
staudez! Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1131. 
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2. To render furry or clammy ; make sticky. 

His tongue engleymed , and his nose black. 

Libor Festivalis, fol. 16 b. 

3. To clog ; cloy. 

The man that mochc hony eteth his mawe it mgleymeth. 

Piers Ploumuin (B), xv. BO. 

II. intrans. To stick, or stick fast. 

That noon offes whito 
Englayme uppon the rootos of her tonnge. 

Palladium, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 26. 

englaimoust, «• [ME. englaymous ; < englaim 
4- -ou8. Cf. glaimous.] Smeared; sticky. 

Som gomys thourgho gyrde with gaddys of yryne, 
Coniys gaylicho elede englaymous wapene ! 

Archers of Inglando fulle egerly schottes, 
llittis thourgho the harde stele hertly dynnttis ! 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. S.) f 1. 8685. 

Englander (ing'glan-d6r), n. [s= G. Englander 
= I)an. Engkvnder ; as England 4- -cr 1 .] A na- 
tive of England; an English man or woman. 
[Rare.] • 

I marvel what blood thou art— neither Englander nor 
Scot. Scott, Abbot, iv. 

There are two young Englanders in the house, who hate 
all the Americans in a lump. 

II. James, Jr., Daisy Miller, p. 85. 

englantd (F. pron. ori-glon-ta'), a. [Heraldic 
F., better *englandf, < en-, = E. on-, 4- glande 
(equiv. to cnglantA ), acorned, < glande, < L. 
glan(d-)s, an acorn: see gland.] fn her., bear- 
ing acorns: said of an oak-tree used as a bear- 
ing. 

englet, n. and v. Same as ingle. 

English (ing'glisli. The historical pron. would 
be eng'gliKh ; the change to ing'glish is due to 
the great frequency of i , and the almost entire 
absence of e, before wpriu mod. nativo E. words), 
a. and n. [< ME. English, Engliseh, Englissk , 
Enqlyssh, Englisse (= D. EnqeUch = G. Engliseh 
ss I>nn. 8w. Engclsk ; cf. OF. Engles die, usu- 
ally Angleis, Anglois, F. Anglais = 8p. Ingles = 
Pg*. Ingles = It. Inglese, English, after E. Eng- 
lish, as if from a ML. * Anglensis (see -ese), for 
Angficus: see Anglic, Anglican), < AS. Englisc , 
rarely Mnglise, English, i. e., Anglo-Saxon j per- 
taining to the Angles, a Low German tribe, < 
Engle , jEngle, the Angles, who settled in Brit- 
ain, giving to the southern part of it the name 
of Engla land (> ME. Englelond , England , Eng- 
land, mod. England ), i. e., the land* of the An- 
gles: see Angled, Anglo-Saxon.] I. a. 1. Be- 
longing to or characteristic of England (the 
largest of the throe kingdoms which with the 
principality of Wales form the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland), or to its inhabi- 
tants, institutions, etc.: often used for British. 
Enylische men l>eth Saxoynos, 

That beth of EngistcB Koolies. 

Arthur (od. Furnivall), 1. 521. 

Anil thanne ther Remayned in the shippe iilj Englyssh. 
prestis moo. Torkington, Diaric of Eng. Travell, p. f>«. 

Oneo more unto the breach, dear friends, once more ; 

Or cloze the wall up with our English dead ! 

Shak., Hen. V., Hi. 1. 

O the roaat beef of Old England ! 

And O the old English roast beef ! 

Fielding , Roast Beef of Old England. 

2. Of or pertaining to or characteristic of the 
language spoken by the people of England and 
the peoples derived from them. 8ee II,, 2. — 
Early English architecture. See early.- English 
basement, bond, horn, etc. see the nouns.— English 
disease, ricketB. 

II. n. 1. Collectively, in the plural, the peo- 
ple of England; specifically, natives of Eng- 
land, or tho people constituting the English 
race, particularly as distinguished from the 
Scotch, Welsh, and Irish. 

There goes the Tall>ot, with ills colours spread, 

And all tho troops of English after him. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iii. 3. 

2. [ME. English, Engliseh, etc., < AS. Englisc , 
JEnglisc, neut. adj. as noun (also with a noun, 
Englisc gereord or gethedd), the English language 
— that is, the language spoken by the Angles 
and, by extension, by the Saxons and other Low 
German tribes who composed the people called 
Anglo-Saxons. See etymology a Dove, Anglo- 
Saxon, and def.] The language of the peo- 
ple of England and of thepeoples derived from 
them, including those of English descent in tho 
United States of America, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and tho British dependencies in 
India, Africa, and other parts of the world. 
The signification of the term English . as applied to lan- 
guage, has varied with Its changes of signification in politi- 
cal use. Originally applied to the language of the Angles, 
it came iu time to be tne general designation of the aggre- 
gate of slightly differing Low German dialects, Anglian 
and Saxon, which was recognized as the national tongue 
of the Teutonic invadera of Britain. This tongue, now 
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generally known as Anglo-Saxon (see Anglo-Saxon), under- 
went in the course of time, by the Scandinavian Invasion 
in the ninth century, and by tne Norman conquest and the 
introduction of Norman French in the eleventh century, 
changes so extensive and profound as to make the “ Eng- 
lish 'language of the later periods practically another 
tongue. Accordingly, the older stages of the language 
have at different periods received some special designa- 
tion, os Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, English-Saxon, or Saxon- Eng- 
lish tor the language before the Norman conquest, and Old 
English or Early English for the period between the Nor- 
man conquest and the modern period. Recently some 
British scholars have insisted on using English to cover 
the whole range of the language, applying Old English . or, 
as some term it, Oldest English, to the Anglo-Saxon period. 
But. apart from the question as to the practical differences 
of tne Anglo-Saxon and the language later called English, 
this tends to confusion, the term Old English having long 
had a distinct and well-understood application to the 
mixed language developed after the Norman conquest. 
Various divisions have been made of tho periods of Eng- 
lish. All are more or less arbitrary, there being no abso- 
lute gap even between the Anglo-Saxon and the following 
period. A common division, adopted in this dictionary, 
is os follows : (1) Anglo-Saxon, meaning usually and chief- 
ly West-Saxon, but including all other Anglo-Saxon dia- 
lects, Kentish, Mercian, Old Northumbrian, etc., from the 
middle of the fifth century, or rather from the seventh 
century, when the first contemporary records fin Anglo- 
Saxon) begin, to the middle or end of the twelfth century 
(A. I). 450 (600)-1150 (1200)) ; (2) Middle English, also called 
Old English , from the middle or end of the twelfth cen- 
tury to the beginning of the sixteenth century (a. l>. 1150 
(1200) -1500); (8) Modem English, or simply English, from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century to the present time. 
Each of tlicse periods is divided, when convenient, into 
three subpcriodB by the terniB early and late applied to the 
first and the last part of the main periods. The periods of 
transition cannot be exactly fixed, and iu the etymologies 
of this dictionary tho designation “early Middle English,” 
for example, with reference to a word or form, may coin- 
cide in date with the designation “late Anglo-Saxon,” as 
applied to another word or form of earlier aspect or spell- 
ing. So “early modern English,” referring properly to tho 
first, part of the sixteenth century (A. D. 1500-1560), may in 
some cases refer hack to tho last decades of the fifteenth 
century, or, in regard to archaic forms and spellings, may 
extend to the end of tho sixteenth century. In particular 
cases the date of the century or the date of the year is 
given. Philologlcally, English, considered with reference 
to its original form, Anglo-Saxon, and to the grammatical 
features which it retains of Anglo-Saxon origin, iz the most 
conspicuous member of tiie Low German group of the 
Teutonic family, tho other Low German languages being 
Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Low German, and other extinct 
forms, and tho modern Dutch, Flemish. Friezic, and Low 
German (Platt Deutseh). These, with High German, con- 
stitute tho “West Germanic” branch, as Gothic and the 
Scandinavian tongues constitute the “East Germanic” 
branch, of the Teutonic family. (See the terms used.) By 
mixture with the Celtic and Latin of tin* Anglo-Saxon pe- 
riod, and later with the kindred Scandinavian, and then 
with the Old French of the Norman and other dialects, 
especially with the Norman French as developed in Eng- 
land (the Anglo-French), and with lutor French, and finally, 
in consequence of the spread of English exploration, com- 
merce, conquest, and colonization, with nearly all the oth- 
er great languages of tho globe, English has become tlio 
most composite language spoken by man. The vocabu- 
lary of common life is still about three fourths of Anglo- 
Saxon origin ; but the vocabulary of literature and com- 
merce contains a majority of words of foreign origin, chief- 
ly Latin or Greek, coming in great part through the Ro- 
mance tongues, and of theso chiefly through Froneh. The 
languages from which the next greatest contributions have 
been received are the Scandinavian (Icelandic, Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegian), the Low German (Dutch, Flemish, 
etc.), Celtic, Hebrew, Persian, Arabic, Hindustani, Turk- 
ish, Malay, Chinese, American Indian, etc. The wordB 
derived from the more remote languages arc, however, in 
great part names of products or customs peculiar to the 
countries concerned, and few of them enter into actual 
English use. 

Dan Chaucer, well of English umlefyled. 

Spenser, F. Q„, IV. ii. 82. 

The critical study of English haB but Just commenced. 
We arc at tho beginning of a new era in its history. Great 
as arc its powers, men are beginning to feci that its neces- 
sities arc still greater. 

G. P. Marsh , Lects. on Eng. Lang., xxvill. 

3. The English equivalent of a foreign word; 
an English rendering. 

“ Lithcock! it's Latin,” the lady said, 

“Richard’s the English of that name.” 

Earl Richard (Child’s Ballads, III. 269). 

And for English gentlemen me thinks it must needs be 
a pleasure to them to see so rich a toong fas Italian] out- 
vide by their mother-speech, as by the manie-folde Eng- 
lishes of manie wordes in tills is manifest. 

Florio, It. Diet., To tho Reader, p. 14. 

4. In printing , a size of type between pica and 
great primer: in the United States, about 
lines to the linear inch. 

This line is in English type. 

5. In billiards , a twisting or spinning motion 
imparted by a quick stroke on one side to the 
cue-ball. All deviations by the cue-ball from such mo- 
tion as would naturally result from a straight central 
stroke with the cue, or from the slant given by impact on 
the side of an object-ball after Buch a stroke, are governed 
by the same principle ; but as most force-shots have special 
numes (draw, fallout, mass K, etc.), the word English is gen- 
erally used only when the ball glances after impact in a 
direction more or less sharply angular from the object- 
ball or cushion. fU. S.]— Pidkto English. See Pidgin- 
Engiish.— Sandal- wood English. oee the extract 
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White men and natives communicate with each other 
fin the South-Sea islands] by means of a very singular 
Jargon . . . known as sandal-vmod English, or the bdche 
de mer lingo." Pop. Sei. Mo., XXX. 200. 

The king's (or queen’s) En glish, idiomatic or correct 
English. 

Here will be an old abusing of God's patience and the 
king’s English. Shah., M. W. of W., i. 4. 

En glish (ing'glish), v. [< English , to.] I. trails. 
ITTo translate into the English language ; ren- 
der in English. [Often without a capital.] 

Often he woulde englyshe his matters out of tho Latina 
or Greeke vpon the sodeyne. 

Ascham, Tho Scholemaster, p. 7. 
Those gracious Acts whereof so frequently bee makes 
mention may bo english'd more properly Acts of feare and 
dissimulation against his mind ‘ami conscience. 

Milton , Eikonoklastcs, v. 
Lucretius English'd ! 'twas a work might shake 
The power of English verse to undertake. 

Otway , To Mr. Creech. 

2. To furnish with English speech. [Rare.] 

Even a poor scantily-J Englished Frenchman, who wasted 
time in trying to ask how long the curs stopped, . . . made 
a good dinner m spite of himself. * 

Howells , Their Wedding Journey. 

3f. To express in speech ; give an account of. 

A vain glorious knight, (rver-englishing his travels. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Prcf. 

4. In billiards , to cause to twist or spin and to 
assume a more or less sharply angular direction 
after impact: as, he Englished his hall too 
much. [U. 8.1 

II. intrans. In billiards , to impart a twisting 
or spinning motion to tho cue-hall: as, I Eng- 
lished just right, [U. 8.] 

Englisnable (ing'glish-a-bl), a. [< English 4 
- able .] Capable of being rendered in English. 
Imp. Diet . 

Englisher (ing'glisli-Cr), to. An Englishman. 
[Rare.] 

William the Bastard could scarce have found the hardy 
Engl inkers so easy a conquest, as Walter the Well-born 
may find these ciuiuch llomans. Bui war , Kienzi, p. 138. 

Englishman (ing'glish-man), to. ; pi. English- 
men (-men). [< ME. Englischman , Englishman , 

< A8. Englisc man (man) (rare) (=1). Engelsch- 
man = Dan. Engclskmand = 8w. Engclskman), 
as two words : see English and man.'] 1 . A man 
who was born in or is a citizen of England ; 
in a broad sense, a man of the English race 
who preserves his distinctive racial character, 
wherever he resides. 

Where’er I wander, boast of this 1 can. 

Though banish’d, yet a true-born Englishman. 

Shak., .Rich. II., 1. 3. 

Then presently again prepare themselves to sing 
The sundry foreign Fields the Englishmen liad fought. 

Drayton , Polyol bion, iv. 443. 

2. An English ship. 

He indicated tho lumping steamer that lay among the 
sailing-ships. She was not an Englishman, though 1 really 
forget the nationality of the colour she flew at the peak. 

W. C. Russell, A Strange Voyage, iv. 

Englishness (ing'glish-nes), to. [< English + 
-ness.] The quality of being English, or of hav- 
ing English characteristics. [Rare.] 

Easily recognized by its Englishness. 

Art Jour., April, 1888, p. 121. 

Engli8hry (iiig'glish-ri), TO. [< English + - ry .] 

1. The state of being an Englishman. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

The law of Englishry, by which a man found killed was 
held to be a Frenchman, and the hundred was made re- 
sponsible under this special law, unless evidence could be 
brought to show that the slain man wus au Englishman. 

E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 297. 
“ Englishry was not proved, therefore there are three 
flneB." This refers to a rule made by the Conqueror, for 
the protection of his followers, that tho hundred or town- 
ship in which a foreigner was slain should be fined if the 
slayer was not produced. Pop. Sei. Mo., XX VII l. 423. 

2. A population of English descent; especial- 
ly, the persons of English descent in Ireland. 

Eight years bad elapsed since an arm had been lifted 
up in the conquered island [Irelandl against the domina- 
tion of the Englishry. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxv. 

Presentment Of Englishry, ill old Eng. law, during the 
dominion of the Normans, a plea or claim be.fore the coro- 
ner, at an inquost on the death of an unknown man, that 
the deceased was not a Norman, but English, and the vlll 
or hundred was therefore not liable to the flue which the 
dominant race imposed for the death of one who could be 
supposed to be of their own number. 

Englishwoman (ing'glisk-wfun^an), to. ; pi. 
Englishwomen (-wim^on). A woman who is a 
native of England, or a member of the distinc- 
tive English race. 

The Old-English Kings almost always married English- 
women. _ E.A. Freeman, Old Eng. Hist., p. 45. 

englislet (eng'glis-let), to. In her., an escut- 
cheon of pretense. 


engloom (en-glttm'), v. t. [< ero- 1 4- gloom.] To 
make gloomy; surround with gloom. [Rare.] 

Is this the result for the attainment ot which the gym- 
nasium remorselessly englooms the life of the German 
boy ? Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 635. 

engluet (en-gl5'), v. t . K ME. engluer, < OF. 
engluer; < cm- 1 + glue.] To glue; join or close 
fast, as with glue. 

Whan he sawe, and redio fonde 
This coifre made, and well engined. 

(lower, Conf. Am ant., viii. 

englutt (en-glut'), v. t. [Formerly also inglut; 
< F. engloutir = Pr. englotir = OSp. englutir = 
It. inghiottire, < ML. inglutirc , swallow, < L. in, 
in, + glutire (> F . gloutir, etc.), swallow: see 
cto- 1 and glut.] 1. To swallow or gulp down. 

My particular grief . . . 

Engluts and swallows other sorrows. 

Shale., Othello, i. 3. 

2. To .fill to repletion ; glut. 

Being once englutted with vanity, ho will straightway 
loath all loarning. Ascham, The Scliolemastei. 

engobe (en-goV), n. [Origin not obvious.] Any 
earthy white or cream-colored paste used as a 
slip in coating naturally colored pottery, in or- 
der to mask or tone down its coarser and less 
agreeable tint. 

The red or brown ware was coated with a thin coating 
of white clay called an engobe or slip. 

Wheatley and Delamotle , Art Work in Eartlionware, p. 22. 

Tho true Naukrathm fwarol, coated with a creamy white 
engobe, on which the decoration is laid in black or orange. 

J. /*. Taylor, Andover Itev., Vll. 447. 

engoldt (en-gold'), v. t. [ME. engolden (tr. L. 
inaurarc) ; < en- 1 4* gold.] To cover or adorn 
with gold. Wyclif \ Rov. xvii. 4 (Oxf.). 

engomphosis (en-gom-fo'sis), to. [NL., < Or. 
iv, in, 4- y6/j(t>o(;, a nail, tooth, + -osis.] Same 
as gomphosis. 

engore^t (en-gor'), v. t.: prot. and pp. engored , 
ppr. engoring. [< cm- 1 4- gore L] To "make 
gory. Davies. 

A most unmanly noise was made with those ho put to 
sword, 

Of groans and outcries. The flood blush’d to be so much 
en gor’d 

With such base souls. Chapman, Iliad, xxl. 22. 

engore 2 t (on-gdr'), v. t . [< CM- 1 + gore**.] 1. 

To pierce ; gore ; wound. 

Lo ! where beyond lie lyetli languishing, 

Deadly engored of a great Wilde Bore. 

Spenser, F. Q., HI. i. 38. 

2. To infuriate. 


As salvage Bull, whom two fierce maRtivos lmyt, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 
Forgets with wary warde them to awayt. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. viii. 42. 


engorge (en-g6rj'), v . ; pret. and pp. engorged. , 
ppr. engorging. [Formerly also ingorge; \ F. 
engorger (= Pr. engorgar , engorjar = It. in - 
gorgare , ingorgiare ), < en- 4- gorge , the throat: 
see gorge.] I, trans. If. To swallow; devour; 
gorge; properly, to swallow with greediness 
or in large quantities. 

That is the Gulf© of Greediness©, they say, 

That deepe engurgeth all this worldcs pray. 

Spenser, F. Q., IT. xii. 3. 

2. To fill to excess ; gorge ; specifically, in med., 
to fill to excess with blood ; cause hyperemia in. 
— Engorged papilla, the edematous and swollen optic 
papilla associated with hyperomic ami tortuous veins : 
same as choked disk. 

n.t intram. To devour; feed with eagerness 
or voracity. 

Nor was It wonder that he thus did Rwell, 

Who had engorged and drunken w r as with Hell. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, xv. 293. 


engorgement (en-gdrj'ment), to. [< F. engorge- 
ment (= Pr. engorjamen == It. ingorgamento , in - 
gorgiamento), < engorger , engorge: 4 see engorge 
and -ment.] I . The act. of swallowing greedily ; 
a devouring with voracity. — 2. In pathol ., the 
state of being filled to excess, as the vessols of 
an organ with blood ; hyperemia ; congestion. 
— 3. In metal., the partial chok- 
ing up of a blast-furnace by an 
accumulation of material not 
thoroughly fused. Ordinarily 
called scaffolding . 

engouled (en-ghld'), a. Same 

as engouUe. 

engoul^e (on-gfi-la'), a. [F., 
fem. pp. of F. engouler = Pr. 
engolir , cngouller = Bp. engullir = Pg. engulir , 
swallow up. < L. in, in, + gula (> OF. goufe, F. 
qrnule , etc.), the throat: see gullet, gules.] In 
her., swallowed; being swallowed. Specifically— 
(a) An epithet applied to all bends, crosses, saltiers, etc., 
wheu their extremities enter the mouths of animals. (0) 
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Being devoured : said of a child or other creature in the 
jaws ot a serpent, or the like, which is swallowing it. 

engrafft, engrafftnentt. Obsolete forms of in- 
graft, ingraftment. 

engraft, engraftati on. etc. See ingraft, etc. 

engrail (en-gral'), [Also ingrail; < F. engre- 
ler , engrail, < en- + grele , hail : see grail*.] I, 
tram. If. To variegate ; spot, as with hail. 

A cauldron new engrail’d with twenty hewes. 

Chapman, Iliad, p. 325. 

2. To make serrate ; givo an indonted outline 
to. [Archaic.] 

Over hills with peaky tops engrail’d. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

II. intrans. To form an edg- 
ing or border ; run in a waving 
or indented line, 
engrailed (en-grald'), p. a. 

[Also ingr ailed; < ME. eng rely d, 
etc. ; < engrail 4* -ed 1 .] In her., 
cut into concave semicircular 
indents : said of a line and also 
of the bearing, such as a fesse, Al ^"ii C d® c Jie& 
bordure, or the like, whoso edge 
is broken in this way: as, a bordure engrailed. 
Also engresU. 

l*o] wheel bearetli a saltier cngrail’d. 

11. Carew, Survey of Cornwall. 

engrailing (en-gra'ling), to. [Verbal n. of en- 
grail, r. J An ornament consisting of a broken or 
indented line or band. Also written ingrailing. 

engrailment (en-gral'ment), to. [< engrail + 
-ment.] 1. A ring of dots round the edge of a 
medal. — 2. In her., the state of being engrail- 
ed; indentation in curved lines. 

Also written ingr ailment. 

engrain, engrainer. See vi grain, ingrainer. 

engrapplet (en-grap'l), r. ? . [< CTO- 1 4 grapple . ] 

To grapple ; struggle at close quarters. 

There shall young Hotspur, with a fury led, 
Enyrupple with thy boh, as fierce as he. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, iv. 

engraspt (en -grasp'), V. t. [< en-1 + grasp.] 
To seize with a grasping hold; hold fast by in- 
closing or embracing ; grip. 

So both together tiers enyrasped bee, 

WhylesGuyon standing by their uncouth strife docs Bee. 

Spenser , F. <)., II. v. 20. 

Engraulidse (on-gra'li-de), to. pi. Same as En - 
grauUdider. 

engraulidid (en-gra'li-did), to. A fish of the 
family Enqraulidida \ 

Engraulidid® (en-grft-lid'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < 
Engraulis . 4 ~ida\] A family of malaeoptery- 
gian fishes, typified by the genus Engraulis; the 
anchovies: a synonym of Stolephoridw (which 
see). Also Engraufidw. See cut under anchovy. 

Engraulina (en-gra-li'iia.), w. pi. [NL., < En- 
graulis 4- -inn.] In Gunther's classification of 
fishes, the first group of Clupeidw. They arc char- 
acterized by having tho rnouth very wide and lateral ; the 
intermaxillary very small and firmly united to the maxil- 
lary, which is elongate, mid scarcely protractile ; and the 
upper Jaw projecting. The group is the same as the fam- 
ily Enyraulidida! or Stolephoridoe. 

Engraulis (en-grA'lis), n. [NL., < Gr. kyypavA'a;, 
a small fish (also called kyKpaaixo'AoQ, < £} k pacta;, 
a mixing in, 4- h = E. gall 1 , bile).] 

The typical and most extensive genus of clu- 
peoid fishes of the family Engraulidida\ Tim 

common anchovy, E. enerasieholus,' is the best-known 
species. The genus is also called Stolephoius. Seo an- 
chovy. 

engrave 1 (en-grav'), v. t . ; pret. engraved, pp. 
engraved or engraven , ppr. engraving. [For- 
merly also ingrave; < OF. engraver, F. engraver , 
engrave, < en- 4- graver, engrave : see en- 1 and 
grave L The Gr. lyyp<uju < v, cut into, engrave, is 
related, if at all, only remotely: see grave 1 .] 

1. To cut in; make by incision; produce or 
form by incision on a hard surface. 

These were tho words that were inyraven upon her 
Tombe. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 5. 

To all these there bo divers Witnesses, both ’Squires 
and Ladies, whose Names are rnyraren upon the Stone. 

llowell. Letters, I. vi. 9. 

“From Edith" xvas engraven on the blade. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

2. To imprint; impress deeply ; infix. 

It will scarce seem possible that God should engrave 
principles in men’s minds in words of uncertain significa- 
tion. Locke. 

3. To cut or carve in sunken patterns ; incise 
with letters or figures, or with the linos repre- 
senting any object: applied especially to work 
on metal, but also to work on stone and other 
hard materials. 

So fond were the ancients of thcBe costly and beautiful 
works that the Emperor Heliognlmlus is recorded to have 
covered his shoes with engraved gems. FairhoU. 
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engrave 2 t (en-grav'), v. t. [< on*- 1 4- grave 2 . CL 
grave l, v. t.] To deposit in a grave ; bury ; in- 
ter; inhume. 

The sixt had charge of them, tiow being dead, 

, In Beemly sort their corses to engrave. 

Spanner, K. Q., I. x. 42. 

engrayement (en-grav'ment), n. [< engrave 1 4* 
-merit.] 1 . The act of engraving, or the state of 
being engraved. — 2f. The work of an engraver; 
an engraving. 

We, . . . being the offspring of God, ought not to think 
that the Gndheuu ih like unto gold, or silver, or atone, the 
engravement of art uml man's device. 

harrow , Expos, of I)e ;ii.»gue. 

engraver (en-gra'v£r), n. One who engraves ; 
especially, an artist who produces ornaments, 
patterns, or representations of objects by 
means of incisions on a hard surface ; specifi- 
cally, one who produc.es such designs with a 
view to the taking from them of impressions 
in printers 7 ink or other pigment. 

To work all manner of work, of the engraver , and of the 
cuiiuing workman, and of the embroiderer. Ex. xxxv. 35. 

Images arc not made in the brain itself, as the pencil of 
a painter or engraver makes the image in the table or 
metal. Sir M. Hale, Ong. of Mankind, p. 47. 

Engravers' sand-bag, a leather cushion tightly packed 
with sand, used to prop up a copper plate at a convenient 
working angle, or to permit the free movement of a plate or 
wooden block, when due linen arc being engraved upon it. 

engraveryt (en-gra'vfcr-i), n. [< engrave 1 + 
-cry.] Trio work of an engra ver. 

Some handsome engra vertex and medals. 

' St r T. Jtrowne , Miscellanies, p. 210. 

engraving (on-gra'ving), n. [Verbal n. of en- 
grave* , v, J 1 . The act or art of cutting designs, 
inscriptions, etc., on any hard substance, as 
stone, metal, or wood. Many branches of the art, 
as gem-engraving, cameo-cutting, and die-sinking, arc of 
great antiquity. 

2. Specifically, the art of forming designs by 
cutting, corrosion by acids, a phot ographic pro- 
cess, etc., on the surface of metal plates or of 
blocks of wood, etc., for the purpose of taking 
off impressions or print s of the design so formed. 
Wood-engraving appeal* to have come drat into use, the 
earliest dated wood-engraving, representing St. Christo- 

i iher, bearing the date of 1423, while the earliest engrav- 
lig worthy of the name from u metal plate whs produced 
by Maso Finiguorra, a goldsmith of Florence, in 1452. 
Relief- engraving on wood was, however, iu use among the 
OrientalH at a far earlier period. In engraving on metal 
the lines or marks which are to appear on the paper are 
sunk into the plate, and before being printed from are tilled 
with ink, the rest of the surface being cleaned before the 
impression is taken. On a block of wood the lines for 
impression are left prominent, the blank parts being cut 
away, so that the wooden block serves as a type. Copper 
Und steel plates are printed from separately on a press spe- 
cially adapted for this use ; wooden blocks, on the ordi- 
nary printing-press, commonly along with the accompany- 
ing text. The wood generally used for fine engraving is 
box, and the metals commonly employed by engravers are 
copper and steel. Dilferont methods or styles of engrav- 
ing on steel or copper are known aB aquatint, etching, 
mezzotint, stipple, line-engraving, etc. 

In facsimile engraving, . . . the drawing is made upon 
the wood with a pen or the point of a brush, generally by 
another person, and all that the engraver does is just to 
hollow all the little areas of wood that are left inkless. 

/*. O. Hamerton, Graphic Arts, p. 413. 

8. That, which is engraved, or produced by en- 
graving; an engraved representation, or an 
incised plate or block intended to bo printed 
from: as, an engraving on a monument or a 
watch-case ; a steel or a wood engraving . 

With the work of an engraver in stone, like the en- 
gravings of a signet, slialt thou engrave the two stones 
with the name of the children of Israel. Ex. xxviii. 11. 

4. An impression taken from an engraved 
plate or block; a print — Anaglyptographlc en- 
graving, anastatic engraving, see the adjectives.— 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, see bureau.— 
Chalk engraving, a form of Stipple engraving used to 
imitate drawings made in chalk. The grain of the chalk 
drawing is reproduced by irregular dots of different forms 
and sixes.— Copperplate engraving, the art of engrav- 
ing on prepared plates of copper forprinting. To the plate 
is given a surface which is perfectly plane and highly pol- 
ished. It is next heated sufficiently to melt wax, with 
which it is then rubbed over, so that when cooled it is 
covered with a white skin, to which the design or drawing 
is transferred. The engraver, with a stool point, follows 
the lines of the drawing, pressing lightly so as to penetrate 
through the wax and line faintly the copper surface be- 
neath. The wax is then melted off, the surface cleaned, 
and the engraving is proceeded with, a burin or graver 
being used to cut the linos, a scraper to remove the slight 
bur raised by the burin, and a burnisher to soften or tone 
down the lines and remove scratches. The engraver uses 
also a woolen rubber and a little olive-oil to clean the face 
of the plate, in order to render the condition of his work 
plainly visible ; and this rubber serves also to polish off 
the burs. -Facsimile engraving, engraving on wood, 
in which every line is either drawn on the block or else 
photographed from pen or pencil drawing in reduced size, 
the work of the engraver being to remove the wood from 
between these lines. This is the earliest method of wood- 
engraving, and is called facsimile in contradistinction to 
tint engraving, in which, the drawing being in wash, 
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gauche, or oil paint, the engraver has to Invent the lines, 
which he cuts in such a manner as to render when print- 
ed the exact shades of the original drawing— a method 
of engraving of comparatively recent origin.— Line-en- 
graving, the art, methods, etc., of engraving in incised 
lines on metal. Modern line-engravers frequently be- 
gin by etching, and complete their work with the dry- 
point and the hurin. After the design has been trans- 
ferred to the etching-ground, and the parts to be bitten 
in, such as grass, foliage, Bea-waves, ana the flowing lines 
of draperies, have been drawn with the needle, all white 
objects, such as drapery, satin, clouds, ice, the light parts 
of water, etc., are stopped out, to preserve them from the 
corroding acid. A ruling-machine, consisting of a straight 
bur of steel with a sliding socket having a perpendicular 
tube containing a diamond-pointed pen attached to its 
side, is used to lay flat tints, such as clear-blue skies, in 
parallel lines, either Btraight or curved, as tho shape of 
the object to be represented may demand. When the 
plate has been bitten in, the ground is removed and the 
uuhitten parts arc engraved with the burin. This instru- 
ment is handled in various ways, according to the texture 
of the object under treatment, as by cross-hatchings, un- 
dulating or straight lines, dots in lozengo-shaped or square 
spaces formed by the intersection of lines, etc. ; care being 
taken to avoid sameness of stroke, and to give as much 
variety as possible to the necessarily more or less me- 
chanical patterns produced by a stiff unyielding instru- 
ment.— Photographic engraving, any method of en- 
graving in which an application of photography is a chief 
factor in the production of the block or plate from which 
the impressions arc taken.— PbOtO-lntagllO engrav- 
ing. Any process for producing lines on a plate by photog- 
raphy, and subsequently etching them in.— Process en- 

f raving, a name often given to photographic engraving. 

Iso called process. (See also etching, heliotypy, , lithogra- 
phy, mezzotint, photo-engra ving, photogravure, otc.) 
engreatent (en-gra'tn), v. t. [< en-l 4* great - 
en .] To make groat or greater ; augment; ag- 
gravate. 

As sin is grievous in its own nature, so it is much en - 
greatened by the circumstances which attend it. 

Jar. Taylor, Works (ed. 1335), I. 890. 

engredget, v. t. [ME. engredgen , engreggen , < 
OF. engrvgier , < ML. *ingraviarc for L. in gra- 
vure, make heavy, weigh down, aggravate, < 
in, on, 4* gravis, heavy. Of. engrieve, and nee 
aggravate, aggrieve , aggredge .] To aggravate ; 
lie heavy onV 

AH tliiso tliinges . . . engreggen the conscience. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

engrievet (on-grev'), v. [< ME. engraven, < OF. 
engraver, grieve, aggrieve, < en- 4- grever, grieve. 
Of. engredge and aggrieve.] To grieve; pain. 
For yit no thyng engreveth mo. Horn, of the hose, 1. 3444. 
Aches, and hurts, und corns do engrieve either towards 
rain or towards frost.. Bacon, Nat. Ilist. 

engross ( en-gros '), v. t. [Form erly also ingross ; 
< ME. rngrossen , write large, < OF. engrosser, 
engrosser, engrosser, engroissicr = 8p. engrosar 
= Pg. engrossar = It. ingrossare, < ML. ingros - 
save, make large, write largo, engross, ingros- 
sari, become large, < L. in- 4* LL. gross us, thick, 
gross, ML. also largo: see gross.] If. To make 
large or larger ; make additions to ; increase in 
bulk or quantity. 

For this they have engrossed and pil’d up 
The canker’d heaps of strange-achieved gold. 

Shale., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 
Not sleeping, to engross Ills idle body. 

But praying, to enrich his watchful soul. 

Shak., Rich. III., iii. 7. 

2t. To make thick or gross ; thicken. 

The waves thereof so slow and Rluggish were, 
Engrost with mud. Spenser, F. Q., II. vi. 46. 

3. To take in the gross or in bulk; take tho 
whole of; get sole possession of; absorb com- 
pletely : with or without all. 

Cato . , . misliking greatly the engrossing of offices in 
Home that one man should haue many at once. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 174. 
If thou engrosxest all the griefs as thine, 

Thou robb’st me of a moiety 

Shak., All’s Well, iii. 2. 
Now with my friend I desire not to share or participate, 
but to engross his sorrows. 

Sir T. Ilrovme, lteligio Medici, ii. 5. 
These negroes, in fact, liko the monks of the dark ages, 
engross all the knowledge of the place, . . . being in- 
finitely more adventurous and more knowing than their 
masters. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 90. 

Specifically — 4. To monopolize the supply of, 
or the supplies in ; get entire possession or con- 
trol of, for the purpose of raising prices and 
enhancing profits : as, to engross the importa- 
tions of tea ; to engross the market for wheat. 

Some by engrossing of looms into their hands, and let- 
ting them out at such unreasonable rents. 

Act of Philip and Mary , quoted in English Gilds 
f(E. E. T. S.), Jnt., p. clxlii. 

What youi people had you haue ingrossed, forbidding 
them our trade. 

Quoted In Capt.. John Smith’s True Travels, I. 207. 
5. To occupy wholl> ; take up or employ en- 
tirely, to the exclusion of other things : as, busi- 
ness engrosses his attention or thoughts ; to be 
engrossed in study. 
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BarakAt. excited by this tale, became engrossed with the 
desire of slaying his own father, whom he was made to be- 
lieve to be his father's murderer. 

h\ W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 122. 

0. To write out in a fair large hand or in a for- 
mal or prescribed manner for preservation, as a 
public document or record. The c ngrogsing of doou* 
m ente was formerly executed in England, and for some 
purposes till a late period, in a peculiar hand, called the 
engrossing-hand , derived from the ancient court-hand, 
nearly illegible to all but experts. The engrossing-hand 
of the present day is a fair round haud, purposely made 
as legible as possible. The engrossing of testimonials and 
other commemorative documents is often a work of much 
art involving the employment of ornamental characters 
of various forms, and sometimes also of elaborate adorn- 
ment, and a studied arrangement for effective display. 

That the acteB of the yelde and of other yelds precedents 
shullen he enacted and engrossed iu a quayer of parchemyn. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 379. 

Jack had provided a fair copy of his father’s will, en- 
grossed in form upon a large skin of parchment. 

Sunft, Tale of a Tub, xi. 
= Bvn. 3 and 4. Swallow up, Engulf, etc. (see absorb ) ; to- 
lay nold of, monopolize. 

engrosser (en-grd'Bfcr), n. 1. One who takes, 
or gets control of, the whole ; a monopolizer ; 
specifically, a monopolizer of commodities or a 
commodity of trade or business. 

A new sort of engrossers, or foroBtalle’rs, having the 
feeding and supplying this numerous body of workmen 
in the woollen manufactures out of their warehouses, set 
the price upon the poor landholder. Locke. 

Lord Bolingbroke tells us, that “we have lost the spirit 
of our Constitution ; and therefore we bear, from little 
engrossersol delegated power, that which our fathers would 
not have suffered from true proprietors of the Royal au- 
thority.” V. Knox, Essays, cxix. 

2. One who copies a writing in large fair char- 
acters, or in an ornamental manner. 

engrossing-hand (en-gro'sing-hand), n. The 
handwriting employed in engrossing. See en- 
gross, f>. 

engrossment (on-gros'ment), n. [< engross 4* 
-me tit.] 1. Tho act of engrossing; the appro- 
priation of things in large or undue quantities ; 
exorbitant acquisition. Shah., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 
— 2. The act of copying out in large fair or 
ornamental characters : as, the engrossment of a 
deed, or of a testimonial. — 3. The copy of an 
instrument or writing made in large fair char- 
acters. 

Which clause, being approved by all parties, was in the 
king’s .presence entered in the bill that his majesty had 
signed ; and being afterwards added to the engrossment, 
it was again thus reformed. Clarendon, Life, II. 495. 

4. The state of being engrossed or entirely- 
occupied about something, to the exclusion of 
other things ; appropriation ; absorption. 

In tile- engrossment of her own ardent and devoted love. 

Bulwer. 

engrossure (en-grds'ur), n. [< engross 4- -ure.] 
Hame as engrossment,’ 4. 

Engrossure in his work. Missionary Rev., IX. 278. 

enguardf (en-giird'), v . t. [< OF. engarder.K 
en- 4- garder, guard : see en-* and guard,] To 
guard ; defend. 

A hundred knights ! Yes, that on every dream, 

Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, dislike, 

He may enyuard his dotage with their powers, 

And hold our lives in mercy. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 

enguicfcl (oh-ge-sha'), a. [F., < OF. enguieM, < 
en- 4- guichc , a handle of a shield, buckler, etc.] 
In her., having a rim around the mouth: said 
of a hunting-horn used as a bearing, and used 
only when the rim is of a different tincture from 
the rest of the horn. 

engulf, ingulf (en-, ill-gulf'), V. t. [< OF. en- 
goffer, engulf (= Sp. Pg. engolfar, get into 
narrow sea-room, refl. plunge into a business, 
= It. ingolfare, engulf), < L. in 4- ML. golfus , 
gulftts (OF. golfe, etc.), gulf: see gulf.] 1. To 
swallow up in or as in a gulf or whirlpool; 
overwhelm by swallowing or submerging. 

You begin to believe that the hat was invented for the 
solo piumose of ingulfing coppers, and that its highest 
typo is the great Triregno itself, into which the pence of 
Peter rattle. Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 310. 

2. To cast into or as into a gulf. 

If we adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail or not, 
wo engulf ourselves into assured danger. Hayward. 

enmlfment, ingulftnent (en-, in-gulf 'ment), n. 
[\ engulf, ingulf , 4- -ment.] The act of engulf- 
ing, or tho state of being engulfed. 

The formation of the crevasses was violent, accompanied 
by an explosive noise ; and, where they traversed villages, 
escape from ingnlfment was by no means easy. 

Science , V. 351. 

engynt, engynet, h. Obsolete variants of engine . 
Engyschistse (en-jis-kis'te), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
tyyv f, near (with ref. to narrowness), 4- axtardq, 
verbal adj. of cx% eiv > cleave.] In GtLnthePs 
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ichthyological system, the second subfamily of 
Muramidw, characterized by the reduction of 
the branchial apertures in the pharynx to nar- 
row slits, whence the name. It includes the 
typical Murcenidw, or morays. See cut under 
jSfurcenida ?. 

engyscope (en'ji-skop), n. [Less prop, engi- 
scope ; < Gr. kyyh c, near (with ref. to narrow- 
ness), + OKQireiv, view.] A kind of reflecting 
microscope. 

enhabilet, V. An obsolete form of enable . 
enhabitt (en-hab'it), v . t. See inhabit 
enhablet, v. t. An obsolete form of enable. 
enhalo (en-ha'lo), v. t. [< en-i 4 halo.'] To 
surround with a halo or glory. [Bare.] 

Her captain still lords it ovefour memories, the greatest 
sailor that ever sailed the seas, and we should not look at 
Sir John Franklin himself with such admiring interest as 
that with which we enhaloed some larger hoy who had 
made a voyage in her Ithe sloop Harvard]. 

Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 41. 

enhalset (en-hals'), V. t . [<en -1 4 halse.] To 
clasp round the neck ; embrace. 

The other me enhalne, 

With welcome cosin, now welcome out of Wales. 

Mir. for Mage., p. 406. 

enhance (en-hans'), V. ; pret. and pp. enhanced , 
ppr. enhancing . [Formerly also inhance ; early 
mod. E. also enhaunce , enhaunse , < ME. enhaun- 
cen, generally with s, enhaunsen , enhansen , also, 
with altered prefix, anhamen , and without pre- 
fix, haunsen, etc. (see hance ); also rarely cn- 
haivsen : < OF. enhauncer , enhammer , enhancer , 
enhaucier, enhalcer, < cn- + hawser , hander, , F. 
haumer = Pr. a Isa?', ausar = Sp. alzar = It. 
alzare, raise, < OF. halt, haul , F. hast, etc., 
< L. altos, high (see haughty, altitude ); the 
forms with n (OF. enhauncer, etc.) being appar. 
due to association with Pr. enamor, , enamor , , 
promote, further, < enant , before, rather, < L. 
in 4 ante, before. Cf. Pr. avant, F. avant, etc., 
before, < L. ab 4* ante (> ult. E. advance, equiv. 
to enhance): see avant, avaunt, advance .] I. 
frans. If. To raise up ; lift up ; elevate. 

He that mekith himself shall be enha mixed. 

Wyclif, Mat. xxiii. 12. 


0 true delight ! enharboring the brests 
Of those sweet creatures with the plumy crests. 

W. Broume, Britannia’s Pastorals, i. 3. 

enhardent (en-hiir'dn), v. t. [< enA 4 harden .] 
To harden ; encourage ; embolden. 

France useth . . to enharden one with confidence ; 

for the gentry of France have a kind of loose becoming 
boldness. Howell, Foreign Travel, p. 192. 

enharmonic, enharmonical (en-har-mon'ik, 
-i-kal), a. [= F. enharmonique = Sp. enar- 
rndnico = Pg. enharmonico = It. enarmonieo, < 
Gr. kvappovuctig, usually bappdvtog, in accord or 
harmony, < h, in, 4 dg/iovia , harmony : see har- 
mony, harmonic.] 1. In Gr. music , pertaining 
to that genus or scale that is distinguished from 
the diatonic and the chromatic by the use of in- 
tervals of less than a somitone. — 2. In mod. 
music: (a) Pertaining to a scale or an instru- 
ment using smaller intervals than a semitone. 
(b) Pertaining to a use of notes which, though 
aiffering in name and in position on the staff, 
refer on instruments 
of fixed intonation, 
like the pianoforte, 
to identical keys or 
tones; thus (a) are enharmonically distinct, 
but practically identical.— Enharmonic change 
or modulation, a change of key or of chord -relationship 
effected hv indicating a given tone first by one staff-degree 
and then by another, so as to associate it with two distinct 
tonalities. It is a somewhat arbitrary use of the iinper- 
. feet modulatory capacities of 

i -I instruments of fixed intonu- 

tion.— Enharmonic dieslB. 
f® Pjs» *— * See diesis . — Enharmonic 
1 1 interval or relation, an in- 

terval or a relation based on the nominal distinction 
mentioned in def. 2 Enharmonic organ, an organ 
having more than twelve keys to the octave.— Enhar- 
monic scale, a scale having more Lliau twelve tones to 
the octave. 

enharmonically (en-har-mon'i-kttl-i), adv. In 
an enharmonic manner, or in accordance with 
an enharmonic scale. 

enharmoniont (en-h&r-mo'ni-qn), n. [< Gr. 
happoviov, neut. of bappdvtog , ” in accord: see 
enharmonic .] A song of many parts, or a con- 
cert of several tunes. 



He was enhaunsyt full high in his hod tonne. 

Destruction of Troy (R. R. T. H.), 1. 18378. 

Both of them high attonce their handes enhnunst . , 

Anti both attonce tlioir huge hlowos down did sway. 

Sjwnser, F. Q., II. vi. 31. 

2. To raise to a higher degree ; increase to a 
higher point; carry upward or to a greater ex- 
tent; heighten; make greater: as, to enhance 
rices, or one’s reputation or dignity; to en- 
ance misery or sorrow. 

I movo you,»ray lords, not to be greedy and outrageous 
lu enhancing and raising of your rents. 

Latimer , 6th Sermon bef. Kdw. VI., 1549. 

The remembrance of the difficulties we now undergo 
will contribute to enhance our pleasure. Bp. Atterbury. 

The pulsatiou of a stretched string or wire gives the 
ear the pleasure of sweet sound before yet the musician 
has enhanced this pleasure by concords and combinations. 

is 'tnerson, Art. 

-SVn. 2. To swell, augment, aggravate. 

II. intrans . To be raised ; swell ; grow larger: 
as, a debt enhances rapidly by compound inter- 
est. [Rare.] 

Leaving fair Voya cross'd up Danuhy, 

As high as Saba, whose enhauncing streams 
Cut twixt the Tartars and the Russians. 

Greene, Orlando Furioso. 

enhanced (en-h&nst'), p. a. [Pp. of enhance, t’.] 
In her., removed from its proper position and 
set higher in the field: said of any bearing. 
Also inhanced. 

enhancement (on-h&ns'ment), n. [Formerly 
also inhancement ; < enhance 4 -ment.] The act 
of enhancing, or the state of being enhanced ; 
increase in degree or extent; augmentation; 
aggravation: as, the enhancement of value, price, 
enjoyment, pleasure, beauty, evil, grief, punish- 
ment, crime, etc. 

Their yearly rents ... are not to this day improved at 
all, the landlords making no less gain by fines and income 
then there is raised in other places by enhancement of 
f ents. Bacon, Office of Alionatious. 

Jocular slanders have, from the slightness of the temp- 
tation, an enhancement of guilt. 

Government cf the Tongue. 

enhancer (en-hfcn'sGr), n. [< ME. enhaunsere.] 
One who enhances ; one who or that which car- 
ries to a greater degree or a higher point. 

There may be juBt reason, . . . upon a dearth of grain 
or other commodities, to hlghteu the price * hut in such 
cases we must be so affected as that we grudge to our- 
selves our own gain, that we be not in the first file of 
enhancers. Bp. Hail, Cases of Conscience, i. 2. 

eaharbort (en-h&r'bor), v. t. [< m-1 + har- 
bor.} To dwell in or inhabit. 


Enharmonion, one of the three general sorts of musick ; 
song of many parts, or a curious concert of sundry tunes. 

Holland , tr. of Plutarch, Expl. of Obscure Words. 

enhauset, v. t. [ME.: sec enhance.] To lift 
up; elevate; exalt. V haucer . 

Full many thereof raised vphatli she, 

Fro pouerte enhaused to rychcssc. 

Horn, of Partenny (E. E. T. S.),l. 6255. 

enhearten (on-h&r'tn), r. t. [< cn- 1 4 hearten.] 
To hearten up; encourage; animate; embold- 
en. [Rare.] 

When their agents came to him to feel his pulse, they 
found it beat so calm and even that he sent them mes- 
sages to mhcarten them. 

Bp. Ilacket , A bp. Williams, ii. 141. 

The enemy exultH and is enheartened. Jer. Taylor. 

enhedget (en-hej'), v. t. [< cnA 4 hedge.] To 
Kurround with or as if with a hedge. 

These, all these thither brought ; and their young lioyeg 
And frightfull matrons making wofull noise, 

In heapB enhedg'd it. Vicars, tr. of Virgil (1032). 

enhendS (oh -on -da'), a. [Heraldic F.] In 
her., same as potence: applied to a cross only. 
[Rare.] 

enheritaget, n. See inheritage. 

enheritancet, n. Bee inheritance. Tyndalc. 

enhortf (en-hdrt'), v. t. [ME. enhorten, ever ten, 

< OF. shorter, < L. inhortari, incite, instigate, 

< in, in, to, 4 hortari , urge : see hortation . Cf. 
exhort , dehor t.] To encourage; urge; exhort. 

He his novywe Jason wolde enhorte, 

To saylen to that londe. 

Chaucer , Good Women, 1. 1440. 

enh0US6t (en-hour/), v. t. [< crA 4 house.] To 
house; harbor. 

Enhoused there where majesty Bhould dwell. 

Middleton, Solomon Paraphrased, i. 

enhuilet, v. t. 8eo cnoil. 

enhunger (en-hung'g6r),P. t. [< cnA 4 hunger.] 
To make hungry. [Rare.] 

Its first missionaries bare it (the gospel] to the na- 
tions, and threw it into the arena of the world to do 
battle with its superstitions, and ... to grapple with 
those animal passions which vice had torn from their 
natural range, and enhungered to feed on innocence und 
life, J. Martineau. 

Enhydra (en'hi-drfi), n. [NL., < Gr. hvdpog, in 
water, living in water, containing water: see 
Enhydris and enhydrous.] Same as Enhydris. 

enhydric (en-hl'drik), a. Same as enhydrous. 

EnhydrinSB (en-hi-dri'ne), n. pi. [NL., < En- 
hydris 4 -twee,] A subfamily of marine car- 


nivorous quadrupeds, of the family Mustelida: ; 
the Sea-Otters. The hind feet are greatly enlarger! and 
fully webbed, somewhat resembling seals fiipners; the 
fore feet are small ; the tail is comparatively short ; the 
muzzle is blunt ; the cranial portion of the Hkull is very 
prominent; and the teeth are all blunt, 32 in till, but there 
are no median lower incisors. There is hut one living 
genus, Enhydris. Also Enhydrina. 

Enhydris (en'hi-dris), n. [NL., < Gr. hwdptr, 
an otter, < evvdpog, in water, living in water: 
see enhydrous.] 1. A genus of reptiles. — 2. 
The typical genus of sea-otters of the subfam- 
ily Enhydrina:. The grinding-teeth are of peculiar 
shape, without any trenchant edges or acute cusps, all 
being bluntly tubercular on the crowns, and rounded off 
in contour. The palms of the fore feet, are naked, with 


Sca-ottcr (litthytirts lutris). 

webbed digits, and the hind feet are furry on both sides, 
with small hidden claws. E. lutris , the sen-otter of the 
northern Pacific, is about 4 feet long, the tail being a foot 
or less in length, and of dark liver-brown color, bleaching 
about the head, and everywhere silvered over with the 
hoary ends of the longer hairs. Its pelt is highly valued. 
Also written Enhydra , Enydris. 
enhydrite (en-hi'drit), n. [< Gr. fvvfipog, con- 
taining water (see enhydrous ), 4 -itc 2 .] A min- 
eral containing water. 

enhydros (en-ni'dros), n. [NL., < Gr. iwdpoc, 
containing water: see enhydrous.] A geode of 
translucent chalcedony containing water, 
enhydrous (on-ln'drns), a. (< Gr. IwApog, in 
water, living in water, containing water, < h , 
in, 4 r(ky) (vdp-) f water.] Having water with- 
in; containing drops of -water or other fluid: 
as, enhydrous quartz. Also enhydric. 
enhypostasia (en-hi-po-8ta'Hi-ji), n. [MGr.*n>v- 
7 roaraoLu, < ivvKdnrarot , really existent: see en- 
hypostatic.] In Iheol . : (a) Substantial or per- 
sonal existence, (b) Possession of personality 
not independently but by union with a person: 
sometimes used as a name descriptive of the 
relation of the human nature of Christ to the 
person of God the Son . Schaff, in Smith and 
W ace’s Diet. Christ. Biog., I. 495. 
enhypostatic (en-hi-po-stat'ik), a. [< MGr. 
ivvTToaraTtKdi;, < hvitoarantg, really existent, hav- 
ing substantial existence, < h>, in, 4 vir oararog, 
substantially existing: see hypostasis , hypostat- 
ic.] In theol. : ( a ) Possessing substantial or 
personal existence. ( b ) Possessing or endued 
with personality by existence in or intimate 
union witli a person. 

enhypostatize (en-hi-pos'ta-tiz), v. t . ; pret. 
and pp. cn hyposta Used, ppr. hn hyposta tizi ng. [ < 
enhypostat-ic 4 -izc.] In theol., to endow with 
substantiality or personality; especially, to en- 
dow with personality by incorporation into or 
intimate union with a person. See enhyposta- 
sia. 

His humanity was mhypostatizrd through union with 
the Logos, or incorporated into his personality. 

Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p 07. 

Enicuridae (en-i-ku'ri-do), ?>. pt. Bee Hcnicu- 
ridw. 

EnlCUrUS (en-i-ku'rus), n. See Henicnrus. 
enigma (e-nig'mil), n. [Formerly also (enigma 
(and by contraction, corruptly, cgma); — F. 
(migme = Sp. Pg. enigma = It. enigma, (minima, 
< ii. a’nignia(t-), < Gr. (livtyga(T-), a riddle, < ai- 
vieaecthai, speak in riddles, < aieor, a tale, story, 
fable, saying.] 1. A dark saying or represen- 
tation, in which some known thing is concealed 
under obscure words or forms; a quest ion, say- 
ing, figure, or design containing a hidden mean- 
ing which is proposed for discovery; a riddle. 

One while speaking obscurely and in riddle called 
.Enigma Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Trieste, p. 128. 

A custom was amongst the ancients of proposing an 
magma at festivals, and adjudging a reward to him that 
solved it. J'opc. 

2. Anything inexplicable to an observer, such 
as the means by which something is effected, 
the motive for a course of conduct, the cause 
of a phenomenon, etc.; as, how it was done is 
an enigma ; his conduct is to me an enigma . 





enigma 

Faith itself is but cmigma, a dark representation of 
God to us, till we come to that state, To Bee Ood face to 
face, and to know as also we are known. 

Donne , Sermons, xxl. 

The origin of physical and moral evil : an enigma which 
the highest human intellects have given up in despair. 

Macaulay , Sadler's Rof. Refuted. 

Divested of its colour-charm, attracting less study, the 
spectrum might still have remained an enigma for an- 
other hundred years. 

i). N. Rood, Modern Chromatics, p. 300. 

enigmatic, enigmatical (e-nig-mat'ik, -i-kal), 
a. [= F. enigmatique = 8p. enigmdtico = Pg. 
cnigmatico =* It. enigma lico, enimmatico, < Ur. 
aivty/MTthdc , < aiviypa{r-), a riddle: sue enigma.'] 
Relating to or containing an enigma ; obscure ; 
darkly expressed or indicated; ambiguous. 

Your answer, sir, is enigmatical. Shak ., M ucli Ado, v. 4. 

That the prediction of a future judgment should induce 
a present repentance, that was never an enigmatical, a 
cloudy doctrine, but manifest to all, in all prophecies of 
that kind. Donne, Sermons, vi. 

The mysterious darkness in which tin' enigmatic proph- 
ecies in the Apocalypse concerning antichrist lay involved 
for many ages. Wnrburton, Rise of Antichrist. 

Enigmatical canon. See Enigmatical cog- 

nition. Hen cognition. Syn. Mysterious, puzzling, dark, 
recondite 

enigmatically (e-nig-mat/i-kal-i), (t(h\ In an 
obscure manner; in a meaning different from 
that which the words or circumstances com- 
monly indicate. 

Ills death also was enigmatically described by the de- 
struction or deuiolishmeut of his bodily temple. 

Harrow , Works, IT. xxvii. 

enigma tise, r. 1. See vnigmatize. 
enigmatist (o-nig'ma-tist), n . [= Sp. Pg. It. 
enigmattsfa, < (Jr. t m>iyuantrr/ t fc, < alviyfta(T-), a 
riddle: see enigma.’] A maker of or dealer in 
enigmas or riddles. Addison. 
enigmatize (o-nig'ma-tiz), v. i . ; pret. and pp. 
enigmatic d y ppr. entgmatizing. [= Pg. enigma - 
Uttar = It. emgmatizzare ; as enigma ( t-) + -ize.] 
To utter or talk in enigmas ; deal in riddles. 
Also spelled enigma tise. [Rare.] 
enigmatography (e-nig-ma-tog'ra-fi), n. [< (Jr. 
mviyyaij-), enigma, + < yfititynv, write.] 

The art of making enigmas or riddles, 
enigmatology (fMiig-ma-tol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. 
aUiyfta(T-), enigma, -r -/nyia, < Myttv, speak: see 
-ology.] Tho science of enigmas and their so- 
lution. 

enist, adv. A Middle English variant of once, 
enisle (ou-IP ), r. t . ; pret. and pp. enisled, ppr. 
enisling. [< en- 1 ■+■ isle.'] To make an island 
of; insulate; place apart. [Poetical.] 

Yes ! in tho sou of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between iih thrown, 

Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone. 

M. A mold. To Marguerite. 

enjail (en-jftl'), r. t. [Formerly also engaol } in- 
gaol; < OF. enjaolcr, enjaioler, engaioler, en gao- 
ler, angeoler f F. cngvdlvr, enjdler (= Sp. Pg. eti- 
jaular ), put into a cage, lay in jail, < en- + 
ijvole, etc., gaol, jail : see en- and jail.] To put 
m jail ; imprison ; confine. 

Within my mouth you have cngaoVd my tongue, 
Doubly portcullis d with my teeth and lips. 

Shak., Rich. IT., i. 8. 

enjambement (on-zhonb'mon), n. [F.„< en- 
jamber, strides, stride over, run over, project, < 
en- -h jambCy leg: see jamb.] In verse, the nut- 
ting over into a following line of a worn or 
words necessary to complete the sense. [Rare.] 

There arc two awkward enjambements here. . . . There 
is a trick, which we have noticed above, ot putting an ad- 
jective at tho end of a line with itssulistantive in the next. 

- Athemvum, Jan. 28, 1888, p. 111. 

enjoin (on- join'), r. t. [Formerly also in join ; < 
ME. cnjoineiiy enjoy nen, < OF. enjoindre , J«\ en- 
joindre = Pr. enjonger, enjunher = It. ingin - 
gncrCy ingtungere , < L. injungerCy enjoin, charge, 
lay upon, lit. join with or to, < in, in, + jun- 
gerCy join : see join, and injunction, etc.] If. 
To join ; unite. 

Toh c en jo yued with you in bauds of indissoluble love 
and amity. Hooker , Eeelcs. Tolity. 

My little children, I must shortly nuy 
The debt. I owe to nature, nor shall I 
Live here to see you both enjoy nd in one. 

Phillis of Seyran (l(>5f>). 

2. To lay upon, as an order or command; put 
an injunction upon ; order or direct with ur- 
gency; admonish or instruct with authority; 
command. 

Thonvg Iugemonfc thou art cn-Ioynet 
To hero foolos, ful of sinno. 

Holy Rood (E. K. T. S.), p. 132. 

To satisfy this good old man, 

1 would bend under any heavy weight 

That lie’ll enjoin me to. Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 
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J2t\)(rin me any penance ; I’ll build churches, 

A whole city of hospitals. 

Fletcher and Shirley , Night-Walker, iv. B. 

3. In law, to prohibit or restrain by a judicial 
order called an injunction: used absolutely of 
a thing, or with from of a person: as, the court 
enjoined the prosecution of the work; the de- 
fendant was enjoined from proceeding. 

He bad enioyned them from their wiues, <fc railed as fast 
against him. Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Poeaie, p. 10. 

This is a suit to enjoin the defendants from disturbing 
the plaintiffs. Chancellor Kent. 

4. To lay as an injunction; enforce by way of 
order or command: as, I enjoin it on you not 
to disappoint me; he enjoined upon them the 
strictest obedience. 

I needes must by all meanes fulfill 
This penaunec, which enjayned is to me. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. viii. 30. 
—Syn. 2. Enjoin, Direct, Command ; to bid, require, urge, 
impress upon. Johnson says enjoin is more authoritative 
than direct and less imperious than command. It lias the 
force of pressing admonition with authority: as, a parent 
enjoins on his children the duty of obedience. But it has 
also the sense of command : as, the duties enjoined by God 
in the moral law. 

enjoiner (en-joi'ner), n. One who enjoins. 
Johnson. 

enjoin me ntf (en-join'ment), n. [< enjoin + 
-meat.] The act of enjoining, or the state of 
being enjoined. 

Critical trial should he made by publiek enjoimnent, 
whereby determination might be settled beyond debate. 

Sir T. IS rote ne, Vulg. Err. 

enjoy (en-joi'), r. [< ME. enjoy en, < OF. enjoier , 
unjoin', vnjoer, give joy, receive with joy, pos- 
sess, rofl. rejoice (= It. ingiojare , fill with joy) 
(It. also, like Kp. enjoyar, adorn with jewels), < 
en - 4- jote, joy: see joy.] I. traits. 1. To feel 
or perceive with joy or pleasure ; take pleasure 
or satisfaction in the possession or experience 
of: as, to enjoy the dainties of a feast, the con- 
versation of friends, or our own meditations; 
to enjoy foreign travel. 

J could enjoy tho pangH of death, 

And smile in agony. Addison, Cato. 

The works of Milton cannot he comprehended or enjoyed, 
unless the mind of the reader co-operate with that of the 
writer. Macaulay , Milton. 

But in Ghirlandaio the skill and tho imagination are 
equal, and lie gives us n delightful impression of enjoying 
his own resources. II. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 21)8. 

2. To have, possess, and use with satisfaction; 
have, hold, or occupy, as a good or profitable 
tiling, or as something desirable: as, ho enjoys 
a large fortune, or an honorable office. 

That the children of Israel may enjoy o very man the in- 
heritance id his fathers. Num. xxxvi. 8. 

It IHyrial came into the hands of the Saracens, from 
whom it was taken by tho present Ottoman family, that 
enjoy the Turkish empire. 

Pocockc, Description of the East, IT. i. 88. 

3. To derive pleasure from association with or 
observation of; take delight in being with or 
in: as, to enjoy one’s friends; I enjoyed Paris 
more than London ; to enjoy the country. 

Ho I might enjoy my Saviour ut tho last, I could with 
patience be nothing almost unto eternity. 

Sir T. Broume, Keligio Medici, i. 7. 

Specifically — 4. To have sexual intercourse 
with. 

That Hill, on whose high top ho [Endyiiiion] was the first 
that found 

Bale Phoebe's wand’ring course ; so skilful in her sphere, 
Ab some stick not to say that he enjoy’d her there. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, vii. 124. 
For never did thy beauty, Rince the day 
I saw thee first and wedded thee, adornt 
With all perfections, so inflame my sense 
With ardour to enjoy thee. Milton , P. L., ix. 1032. 

5. To have or possess, as something good or 
desirable, in a general sense : as, he enjoys the 
esteem of the community; the paper enjoys a 
wide circulation. 

He expired, . . . having enjoaed , by the benefit of his 
regimen, a long and healthy life and a gentle and easy 
death. Johnson. 

Of the nineteen tyrants wdio started up under tho reign 
of GullienuH, there was not one who enjoyed a life of peace 
or a natural death. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, x. 

To enjoy one’s self, to feel pleasure or satisfaction in 
one's own mind ; experience delight from the pleasures in 
which one partakes ; be happy. 

When T employ my affection in friendly and social ac- 
tions, I find I can sincerely enjoy myself. 

Shaftesbury, Advice to an Author, iii. 2. 

Saints 

Enjoy themselves in heaven. 

Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylites. 

n. intrans. To live in happiness; take plea- 
sure or satisfaction. [Rare.] 

Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her enjoying , I extinct. 

Milton , P. L., ix. 829. 


enkindle 

enjoyt, «. £< evjoy, ».] Enjoyment. 

As true love is content with his enjoy. 

And asketh no witnesse nor no record. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 208. 

enjoyable (en-joi'a-bl), a. [< enjoy + -able.] 
That may be enjoyed ; capable of yielding en- 
joyment. 

The evening of onr days is generally the calmest and the 
most enjoyable of them. Pope. 

To be enjoyable, a book must be wholesome, like nature, 
and flavored with the religion of wisdom. 

Alcott, Tablets, p. 132. 

enjoyableness (en-joi 'a-bl-nes), n. The qual- 
ity or state of being enjoyable. 

The enjoyableness is complete if the man's life has been 
happy and free from reproach. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXX. 230. 

enjoyer (en-joi'6r), n. One who enjoys. 

God can order even his word and precepts so, and turn 
them to the destruction of the unprofitable, unworthy 
enjoyers ot them. South , Works, IX. ii. 

enjoyment (en-joi'ment), n. [< enjoy + -ment.] 

1. The state of enjoying; pleasurable emotion 
or sensation ; followed by of, a viewing or ex- 
periencing with pleasure or delight : as, her en- 
joyment was manifest; enjoyment of a play, or of 
a good dinner. 

A lover, when struck witli the idea or fancy of hiB en- 
joy ment, promises himself the highest felicity if he suc- 
ceeds in his new amour. 

Shaftesbury, Advice to an Author, ill. 2. 

To the ignorant and the sensual, happiness consists in 
physical enjoyment and tho possession of the good things 
of life. H\ if. Greg, Misc. Essays, 2d ser., p. 28. 

2. Tho possesion, use, or occupancy of any* 
thing with satisfaction or pleasure; in law , the 
exercise of a right: as, the enjoyment of an 
estate, or of civil and religious privileges. 

The contented use and enmpnent of the things we have. 

lip. Wilkins, Natural Religion, ii. 4. 

To enjoy rights without having proper Recur 'ty for their 
enjoyment, ought not indeod to satisfy any political rea- 
soners. Ames , Works, XI. 212. 

3. That which gives pleasure or satisfaction; 
cause of joy or gratification ; delight : as, the 
enjoyments of life. 

To despise the little things of present sense, for the hope 
of everlasting enjoyments. Glanvillr, Sermons, i. 

=Syn. Pleasure, grati float ion, happiness satisfaction. 

enkennelt (en-ken'el), v. t [< en- 1 + kennel 1.] 
To shut up in a kennel. 

The Dog | Diogenes] 

That alwaics in a tub enkenuel/'d lies. 

Davies, Microcosmos, p. 84. 

enkert, a. [ME., appar. of Scand, or LG. ori- 
gin: Ml), vended, ended, 1). vnkel = MLG. enkel, 
enkelt = Sw. Norw. vnkel = Dan. cnkvlt , single, 
simple; ef. Norw. einka, unique, remarkable, 
= leel. einka-, sometimes einkar-, in comp., 
only, special, particular, in older form einga 
only (< *einigr = AS. wnig , E. any), < einn = 
AS. an, E. one: see any and one.] Simple ; un- 
mixed; sole; complete. 

The knygt in the enkcr gren. 

Sir Gnwayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2477. 

enkerchief (en-kcr'chif), v. t. [< en- 1 + ker- 
chief] To bind with or inclose in a kerchief. 

1 know that soft, enkerchief d hair, 

Aud tlioso sweet eyes of blue. 

M. Arnold, Switzerland, i. (Meeting). 

enkerlyt, adv. [ME., < enkcr +. -ly, -ly 2 .] Com- 
pletely ; in detail. 

The/io the emperonr was egree, and enkcrly fraynes 

The answere of Arthuve. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. B07. 

enkernel (en-kfcr'nel), v. t. ; pret. and pp. m- 
kerneled, inker n died, ppr. enkerneling , enkernel - 
ling. [< en- 1 + kernel.] To inclose in a ker- 
nel. Davies. 

When 1 muse 

I’pon the achos, anxieties, and fears 

The Maggot knows not, Nicholas, methinks 

It were a happy metamorphosis 

To be enkerncXl'd thus. Southey, Nondescripts, vi. 

enkindle (en-kin'dl), v. t. ; pret. and pp. en- 
kindled , ppr. enkindling. [< en- 1 + kindle 1 .] 
1. To kindle; set on fire; inflame. 

Enkindle all the sparks of nature, 

To quit this horrid act. Shak., Lear, iii. 7. 

That literary heaven which our youth saw dotted thick 
with rival glories wc find uow to have been a stage-sky 
merely, artificially enkimlled from behind. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 115. 

Hence — 2. To excite; rouse into action; in- 
flame: as, to enkindle the passions; to enkindle 
zeal ; to enkindle war or discord, or the flames 
of war. 

Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem'd too much enkindled. 

Shak., J. C., il 1. 

It enkindled in France the fiery eloquence ot Mlrabeau. 

Sumner , Prison Discipline. 



^nlaoa (en-lAs'), v. t.; pret. and pp. enlaced , 
ppr. enlacing . [Also Mace; < ME. enlacen , < 
OF. enlacer , F. enlacer, interlace, infold, = Pr. 
enlmsar , enlaissar a Sp. enlazar = Pg. enlagfir 
ss It. inlacciare, ensnare, entangle, < L. in, in, 
+ laqueus , a string, lace: see taoe.] 1. To 
fasten or inclose with or as if with a lace; en- 
circle; surround; infold. 

That man . . . erdaeeth hyra in the cheyne with whiche 
he may be drawen. Chaucer , Boethius, i. meter 4. 

Tymber strong© enlace it for to abyde, 

Eke pave or floore it wele in somer tyde. 

Palladia * , Huabondrie (E. K. T. S.), p. 13. 
Ropes of pearl her neck and breast enlace. 

P. Fletcher , Piscatory Eclogues, vii. 34. 

2f. To entangle ; intertwine. 

That the questioun of the devyne purveaunce is enlaced 
with many other questiouns, 1 understood© wel. 

Chaucer , Boethius, v. prose 1. 

enlacement (en -las 'ment), n. [< enlace + 
ment .] The act of enlacing, or the state of 
being enlaced; an encircling; ombracement. 
And round and round, witli fold on fold, 

His tail about the imp he roll'd 
In fond and close enlacement. 

Southey , The Young Dragon, i. 

enlangouredt, a. [< OF. enlangourf, pp. of en- 
langourer , languish, < cn- + langor, langur , lan- 
guor: see languor.'] Faded. 

Of such a colour enlangoured , 

Was Abstinence ywis coloured: 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 7397. 

enlardf (en-lfird'),v. t. [Also inlard ; < OF. en- 
larder, spit, < en- + larder, lard: see lard, v.] 
To cover with lard or grease ; basto. 

That were to enlard his fat-alrcady pride. 

Shak., T. and C., ii. 3. 

•enlarge (en-liirj'), v. ; pret. and pp. enlarged, 
ppr. enlarging. [Formerly also inlarge; < ME. 
enlargen, < OF. ehlargicr, enlargir , enlarger (cf. 
Pr. Pg. alargar = Sp. allargar = It. allargarc), 
< en- + large, large: see enA and large.] i. 
trans. 1. To mako larger; add to; increase in 
extent, bulk, or quantity ; extend ; augment : as, 
to enlarge a building or a business. 

At night the Lord remembered us, and enlarged the 
wind to the N. Winthrop, Hist. Hew England, 1. 18. 

But he [Ahab] now heartily repented for the time ; and 
for the time of repentance God inlarged his time of for- 
bearance. Stillingjteet , Sermons, II. iv. 

Bacon . . . published a small volume of Essays, which 
was afterwards enlarged ... to many times its original 
bulk. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

2. To increase the capacity or scope of; ex- 
pand ; make more comprehensive. 

This is that science which would truly enlarge, men’s 
minds were it studied. Locke. 

The world Is enlarged for us, not by new objects, but by 
finding more affinities and potencies in those we have. 

Emerson, Success. 

3. To increase in appearance ; magnify to the 
eye. 

Fancy’s beam enlarges multiplies, 

Contracts, inverts, and gives ten thousand dyes. 

Pope, Moral Essays, i. 30. 

4. To set at large or at liberty ; give freedom 
•or scope to; release from limitation, confine- 
ment, or pressure. 

Hear me wheu I caJl, O God of my righteousness ; thou 
hast enlarged me when I was in distress. Ps. iv. 1. 

We have commission to possess the palace, 

Enlarge Prince Drusus, and make him our chief. 

B. J orison, Sejunus, v. 3. 

I make little doubt but Noah was exceedingly glad when 
ihe was enlarged from the ark. Cowper. 

5f. To state at large ; expatiate upon : in this 
«ense now followed by on or upon. See II., 2. 

Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 

And I will give you audience. Shak., J. C., iv. 2. 

Were there nought else t’ enlarge your virtues to me, 

These answers speak your breeding and your blood. 

B. J orison, Alchemist, iv. 1. 

6f. To awaken strong religious feeling in; u en- 
large the heart” of; hence, to move to utter- 
ance ; cause or permit to expatiate : often re- 
flexive. 

Mr. Wilson was much inlarged . and spake so terribly, 
yet so graciously, as might have affected a heart not quite 
abut up. T. Shepard , Clear Sunshine of the Gospel, p. 11. 

My mind was not to enlarge my selfe any further, but in 
reapecte of diverse poore souls here. 

Lyford , quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 184. 

1 will enlarge myself no further to you at this time. 

Howell , Letters, I. i. 29. 

7. In old law, to give further time to; extend, 
postpone, or continue : as, to enlarge a rule or 
h-norder. — Enlarging-haxnmer. See hammer.— Bn.- 
statute. Seeslafufe.—To enlarge the heartt, 
to awaken religious emotion. 
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H, intrans . 1. To grow large or larger; in- 
crease; dilate; expand: as, a plant enlarges by 
growth; an estate enlarges by good manage- 
ment. 

There is an immense field here for the growing powers 
and the enlarging activities of women ; but we do not 
seem to be getting at and into it in the best way. 

S. Bowles, in Merriam, II. 164. 

2. To speak at large ; be diffuse in speaking or 
writing; expatiate; amplify: with on or upon. 

This is a theme so unpleasant, I delight not to enlarge 
on it. Decay of Christian Piety. 

The Turks call it Mercliab, and enlarge much upon the 
Sieges it has sustain’d in former times. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 17. 
While supper was preparing, he enlarged upon the hap- 
piness of the neighboring shire. 

Addison, The Tory Foxliunter. 

3. To exaggerate. 

At least, a severe critic would be apt to think I enlarge 
a little, as travellers aro often suspected to do. 

Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, ii. 4. 

4. In phetog., to make enlargements; practise 
solar printing. See enlargement, 8. 

enlaxget (en-larj ' ), n. [< enlarge, v.] Freedom ; 
liberty ; enlargement. 

My absence may procure thy more enlarge. 

Middleton , Family of Love, i. 2. 

enlarged (en-liirjd'), p. a. [Pp. of enlarge , t\] 
Not narrow or confined; expanded; broad; com- 
prehensive; liberal. 

They are extremely suspicious of any enlarged or general 
views. Brougham, Lord Chief Justice Gibbs. 

Enlarged tarsi, in entom., same as dilated tarsi (which 
see, under dilated). 

enlargedly (en-liir'jod-li), adv. With enlarge- 
ment. 

Justification is taken two ways In Scripture; strict^ 
magis, and extensive ; precisely . . . and enlargedly. 

Bp. Mountagv, Appeal toCcesar, vi. 

enlargedness (en-liir'jed-nes), n. The state of 
being enlarged. Christian Examiner . 
enlargement (en-larj 'ment), n. [< enlarge + 
-ment] 1. The act of * increasing in size or 
bulk, real or apparent ; the state of being in- 
creased; augmentation; dilatation; expansion: 
as, the enlargement of a field by the addition’ of 
two or three acres ; enlargement of the heart. 

Simple enlargement of the spleen occurs under a variety 
of circumstances. Quain, Med. Diet., p. 1510. 

2. Something added on ; an addition. 

Every little enlargement is a feast to the poor, but he 
that foastR every day feasts no day. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 8. 
And all who told it added something new ; 

And all who heard it made enlargements too. 

Pope, Temple of Fame, 1. 471. 

3. Expansion or extension, as of powers and 
influence; an increase of capacity, scope, or 
comprehension, as of tho sympathies and char- 
acter. 

Earnestly intreat the immortal God for the enlargement 
and extension here of the kingdom of Christ. 

Peter Martyr, in Bradford’s Works (Parker Hoc., 1853), 

[11. 406. 

However, these little, idle, angry controversies proved 
occasions of enlargements to the church of God. 

C. Mather, Mag. Chris., i. 6. 

4. Release from captivity, bondage, distress, 
or the like ; a setting at largo or at liberty. 

Then shall there enlargement and deliverance arise to 
the Jews. Esther iv. 14. 

Chrt/s. How does my dear Eugenia? 

Eug. As well 

As this restraint will give me leave, ami yet 
It does appear a part of my enlargement 
To havo your eompany. 

Shirley , Love in a Maze, iv. 1. 

5. The state or condition of being at large or 
unrestrained. 

The desire of life ami health Is implanted in man’s na- 
ture ; the love of liberty ami enlargement is a sister pas- 
sion to it. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 4. 

6. Diffuseness of speech or writing; expatia- 
tion on a particular subject ; extended discourse 
or argument. 

He concluded with an enlargement upon the vices ami 
corruptions which wore got into the army. 

Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 

7. In the calculus of finite differences, the oper- 
ation of changing a function by adding unity 
to the variable. It is denoted by the letter E. 
Thus, E log a? = log (a:-{-l). — 8. In photog., a 
picture of any kind, especially a positive, made 
of a larger size than the negative from which 
it is taken. See solar printing, under printing. 
- Calculus of enlargement. Bee calculus. 

enlarger (en-iar' j£r), n. One who or that which 
enlarges, increases, extends, or expands; an 
amplifier. 


enlightenment 

Bollousus the Gaule, that was the inlarner thereof, 
swayed it [Milan] many years. Coryat , Crudities, 1. 180, 

The newspaper is the great enlarger of our intellectual 
horizon. The American, VI. 407. 

enlaurel (en-l&'rel), v, t. ; pret. and pp. enlau- 
relcd or enlaurelled, ppr. en laureling or cnlaurel- 
ling. [< erA + laurel.] To crown with laurels. 
[Poetical.] 

For Swaines that con no skill of holy rago 
Bene foe-men to faire skil’s enlawrell'd Queen. 

Davits, Eclogue, p. 20. 

enlayt (en-la'), v. I. An obsolete variant of 
inlay. 

enleague (en-leg'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. en~ 
leagued, ppr. enleagmng. [C <?w-l + league 1.] 
To* bring into league. [Poetical.] 

For now it doth appear 

That he, enleagued with robbers, was the sj»oiler. 

J. Baillie. 

enlegeancet, w. A variant of allvgeance^. 

enlengthent (en-leng'thn), v. t.‘ [< enA + 
lengthen .] To lengthen; prolong; elongate. 

Never Sunday or holiday passes without some jmhlicke 
meeting or other : where intermixed with women they [the 
Greeks] dance out the day, and with full crown’d cups en- 
lengthen their jollity. Sandys, Travailcs, p. 11. 

enlevd (F. pron. on-16-va'), a. [F., pp. of en- 
lever = Pr. Sp. (obs.) Pg. enlevar, lift up, < L. 
inde, thence, + Icvarc , lift, < lev is, light: see lev- 
ity, and cf . elevate.] In her., raised or elevated : 
oft en synonymous with enhanced. [Rare.] 

enlevent, a. and n. A Middle English form of 
eleven. 

enliancet, n. [ME., < OF. enhance, bond, obli- 
gation; cf. alliance.] Same as alliance . 

enlightt (en-llt'), v. t. [< ctA + light 1. Cf. 
AS. inly h tan, inlihtan, also onlyhtan, etc., illu- 
minate, < in or on, on, + lyhtan, > E. light 1, v. 
Cf. enlighten.] To illuminate; enlighten. 

The wisest king refus’d all Pleasures quite, 

Till Wisdom irom above did him enlight. 

Cowley, The Mistross, Wisdom. 

enlighten (en-li'tn), v. t. [Formerly also in- 
lightcn; < en- 1 4- lighten! . Cf. enlight.] 1. To 
shed light upon ; supply with light ; illuminate. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

His lightnings enlightened the world. Ps. xcvii. 4. 

Syene, seated under the Tropick of Cancer, in which 
was a well of marvellous depth, enlightned throughout by 
the Sun. Sandys, Travailcs, p. 86. 

2. To give intellectual or spiritual light to; 
illuminate by increase of knowledge and wis- 
dom ; instruct ; impart knowledge to : as, to en- 
lighten an ignorant community; she was soon 
enlightened as to his motives. 

For it is impossible for those who were once enlight- 
ened, ... it they shall fall away, to renew them aguin 
unto repentance. Heb. vi. 4-6. 

’Tis he who enlightens our understandings. Rogers. 

Tile conscience enlightened by the Word and Spirit of 
God. A bp. Trench. 

= Syn. 1. To illume, illumine, irradiate. 2. To teach. 

enlightened (en-li'tnd), p. a. [pp. of enlighten , 
v.] If. Illuminated; supplied with light; light- 
giving. 

Mr. Bradley, F. It. H., supposes the Will with the Wisp 
to lie no more than a Group of small enlightened Insects. 

Bourne's Pop. A nth/. (1777), p. 372. 

2. Possessing or manifesting enlightenment; 
having or showing much knowledge or acquired 
wisdom; specifically, freed from blinding igno- 
rance, prejudice, superstition, etc. : used to note 
tho highest stago of general human advance- 
ment, as in the series savage, barbarous, half- 
civilized, civilized, and enlightened. 

It pleases me sometimes to think of the very great num- 
ber of important subjects whim have been discussed in 
tile Edinburgh Review in so enlightened a manner. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, iv. 

enlightener (cn-ll'tn4‘r), n. One who illumi- 
nates ; one who or that which communicates 
light to the cyc or clear views to the mind. 

O sen! from Heaven, 

Enlightener of my darkness, gracious tilings 
Thou hast reveal'd. Milton, I*. L., xii. 271. 

JJc is the prophet shorn of bis more awful splendour*, 
burning with mild equable radiance, as the enlightener of 
daily life. Carlyle. 

enlightenment (en-li'tn-ment), w. [< enlighten 
4- -ment.] 1. The act of enlightening, or tho 
state of being enlightened; attainment or pos- 
session of intellectual light; used absolutely, a 
lighting up or enlargement of the understanding 
by means of acquired knowledge and wisdom; 
more narrowly, an illumination of the mind or 
acquisition of knowledge with regard to a par- 
ticular subject or fact. 

Their laws, if inferior to modern jurisprudence, do not 
fall short of the enlightenment of the age in which Parlia- 
ment designed them. Sir E. May, Const. Hist, Eng., 1. vL 



enlightenment 

She wanted it This approval] passionately, with an in* 
slstance which even her own complete enlightenment as 
to the difference between them never affected. 

Mrs . Oliphant, A Poor Gentleman, xiil. 

2. [Tr. G. aufkldrung.] Independence of 
thought; rationalism, especially the rational- 
ism of the eighteenth century. 

This enlightenment Hegel had received at first in its 
sober German form — in the dry analysis and superficial 
criticism of the post-WolfAan age ; but at the university 
he came to know it in its more intensive French form, 
which was to the German enlightenment as wine to water. 

J. Caird. 

enlimnt (en-lim'), v. t. [< era- 1 4- limn. Cf. en- 
lumine and illumine , ult. of same elements.] To 
illuminate or adorn with ornamented letters or 
with pictures, as a book. Palsgrave. 
enlink (on-link'), v . t. [< en- 1 + ftiiftl.] To 
link ; connect as if into a chain. 

What is it then to me, if impious war, 

Array’d in flames, like to the prince of fiends, 
l)o, with his smirch'd complexion, all fell feats 
EnUvUcd, to waste and desolation? 

Shak., lion. V., iii. 3. 

e nlis t (on-list*), r. [Formerly ul so odist; (.en- 1 -f 
lisfi. 1 fence, by upliercsis, hs( r >, r. t 2.] I. Irar/s. 

1. To enter, as a name on a list; enroll; re- 
gister. — 2. To engage for public service, espe- 
cially military or naval service, by enrolling 
after mutual agreement: as, to enlist men for 
the army. 

They (the Romans J even, it iH said, allowed the Cartha- 
ginians to levy soldiers in their dominions, that is, to en- 
list . . . Lueaniaii, or Hamnito, or Bruttian mercenaries. 

/ Jr. Arnold, Ilist. Rome, xlii. 
fin construing the pension ami other laws relating to 
soldiers, enlisted applies to drafted men as well as to vol- 
unteers, whose names are duly entered on the military 
rolls. Sheffield os. Otis, 107 Mass., 282.] 

3. To unite firmly to a cause ; employ in ad- 
vancing some interest ; engage the services of: 
as, to enlist one’s sympathies in the cause of 
charity. 

Method leal ly to enlist tlio members of a community, 
witl) due regard to their several capacities, in the per- 
formance of its public duties, is the way to make that, 
community powerful and healthful. 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 103. 

Never before had so large an amount of literary ability 
been enlisted in politics. Leaky, Eng. in 18th Cent., i. 

~ Byn . 1 and 2. Enroll, etc. See record , v. 

It intrans . 1. To engage in public service, 
especially military service, by subscribing ar- 
ticles or enrolling one’s name; specifically, to 
engage in such service voluntarily. — 2. To en- 
ter heartily into a cause, with devotion to its 
interests. 

enlistment (en-list'ment), n. [Formerly also 
inlistment ; < enlist + -merit.] 1. The act of 
enlisting, or the state of being enlisted; the 
lovying of soldiers or sailors by voluntary en- 
rolment. 

In England, with enlistment instead of conscription, 
this supply was always precarious. 

lluekle, Civilization, II. viii. 

2. The writing by which a soldier (other than 
one who has entered the military service under 
a commission as an officer) is bound. 

enlivet (on-liv'), V. t. [< en- 1 + life , appearing 
as live in alive, livelong , lire , a., etc. Of. enliven. J 
To enliven; quicken; animate. 

This dissolved body shall be raised out of the dust and 
enlived. Bp. Hall, Select Thoughts, § 80. 

enliven (en-li'vn), v. t. [< cn-l 4- life {live) 4 
-ra 1 (3). Cf. entire.'] 1. To give life, action, 
or motion to ; make vigorous or active ; vivify ; 
quicken. 

It [the spawn of carp] lies ten or twelve days before it 
be enlivened. I. Walton , Complete Angler, p. 142. 

There, warm’d alike by Sol’s enlivening power, 

The weed, aspiring, emulates the flower. Shcnstone. 

For if there be but one lifo from which every man is 
alike enlivened, . . . then the unity of the creature . . . 
is not only a philosophic truth to which all things in 
heaven are coufovinea, but must become also a scientific 
truth or truth of the senses, to which all things on earth 
will eventually how. II. James , Subs, and Shad., p. 262. 

2. To give spirit or vivacity to; animate; make 
sprightly, gay, or choerful. 

The Reader cannot but he pleased to find the Depths of 
Philosophy enlivened with all the Charms of Poetry. 

Addiqon, Spectator, No. 830. 

A projecting point of gray rocks veined with color, en- 
livened by touches of Bcarlet bushes and brilliant flowers. 

0. D. Warner , Their Pilgrimage, p. 824. 
«Byn. 2. To exhilarate, cheer, inspirit, gladden, invigor- 
ate, rouse, wake up. 

enlivener (on-li'vn-6r), n. One who or that 
which enlivens, animates, vivifies, or invigor- 
ates. 

Fire, th’ enlivener of the general frame. 

Dryden, Wife of Bath s Tale, 1. 427. 
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enlivening (en-li'vn-ing), n. [Verbal n. of en- 
liven, v.] That which enlivens or makes gay. 

The good man is full of joyful enlivenings. 

Feltham, Resolves, i. 84. 

enlivenment (en-ll'vn-raent), n. [< enliven 4* 
-men t.] 1 . The act of enlivening or of making 

or becoming live, vigorous, or active. 

The rappings, the trance mediums, the visions of hands 
without oodles, . . . the enlivenment of furniture — we 
have invented none of them, they are all heirlooms. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 150. 

2. The act of making or becoming gay, ani- 
mated, or vivacious. 

His talk was full of little unexpected turns — in the 
midst of sober discussion, a flash of enlivenment. 

Quoted in Merriam’s Life of Bowles, II. 408. 

enlockt (en-lok'), v. t. [< en - 1 + lock!.] To 
lock up ; inclose. 

That sacred Saint my sovoraigne Queene, 

In whose chast brest all bountie naturall 
And treasures of true love enlocked beene. 

Sjxnser, F. Q., IV., Prol., st. 4. 

enl umin et (en-lu'min), v. t. [< ME. enluminen , 

< OF. enlumincr = Pr. enlumenar , cnlhumenar , 

< L. inluminare , ifluminare, light up : see illu- 
mine, and cf. enlimn. ] To illumine ; enlighten ; 
give light to. 

That same great glorious lanipe of light 
That doth enlumine all these lesser fyres. 

Spenser , F. Q., V., Prol., st. 7. 

Even bo doe those rough and harsh termes enlumine, and 
make more clearly to appearc, the brightnosse of brave 
and glorious words. Spenser, Shop. Cal., Ded. 

enluringt (en-lur'ing), v. [Verbal n. of * enlure , 
v., < cn- 1 + lure.] Luring; enticement. Davies. 

They know not the detractions of slander, . . . provo- 
cations, boats, enluHngs of lusts. 

Her. T. Adams, Works, I. 811. 

enlutet, r. t. [ME. enluten; < en- 1 4- lute 1 .] To 
daub with clay so as to make air-tight. 

Of the pot and glasses enluting [var. engluting , Tyr- 
whittj. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 213. 

enmanch6 (F. pron. on-moii-sha'), a. [Heral- 
dic F., < cm, = E. cn- 1 , 4- 7)1 an eh c, a sleeve.] In 
her., as if resembling or covered with a sleeve. 

enm&rblet (en-mhr'bl), v. t. Same as emmarble. 

en masse (on mas). . [F.: en, in ; masse , mass: 
see in and mass-.] In mass; all together: as, 
the audience rose cn masse. 

enmesh (en-mesh'), r. t. [< en- 1 4 mesh. Now 
more commonly immesh, q. v.] To inclose in 
or as if in meshes ; immesh ; entangle ; snare. 

Ho will 1 turn her virtue into pitch ; 

And out of her own goodness make the net 
That shall enmesh them all. Sliak., Othello, ii. 8. 

Fly thither? But I cannot fly ; 

My doubts enmesh mt* if I try. 

Lomll, Crodidimus .Jovcni Regnarc. 


The By stem which is supposed to be analogous to the 
circulatory system of higher animals is very complex in 
many of the higher holothurids, extends over the alimen- 
tary canal, and enmeshes one of the respiratory trees. 

Stand. Eat. Hist., I. 177. 

enmeshment (en-mesh'ment), n. [< enmesh 4- 
-merit.] 1. The act of enmeshing, or the state 
of being entangled or entrapped. — 2. Woven 
work of meshes ; net work. 

The moon, low in the west, was drawing a Beine of fine- 
spun gold across the dark depths of the valley. In that 
enchanted enmeshment were tangled all the fandos of the 
night. 

M. N. Murfree, Prophet of Great Smoky Mts., p. 120. 

enmewt (en-mu'), v. t. Same as emmew. 
enmiddest, prep. A Middle English variant of 
amidst. 

Enmyddes the medew founde where he stode, 

Thys cruell geaunfc which that he had slain. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8097. 

enminglet (on-ming'gl), v. t. [< en- 1 4- mingle. 
More commonly immingle, q. v.] To mingle. 

Love embittered with tears 
Suits hut ill with my years 
When sweets bloom enmingled around. 

Burgoyne, Lord of the Manor, I. i. 

enmioust (en'mi-us), a. [< enmy, obs. form of 
enemy , 4 -ous. Cf. OF. enemiewx.] Full of en- 
’ mity; inimical. Fox. 

enmity (en'mi-ti), n. ; pi. enmities (-tiz). [Early 
mod. E. also "enmitie, enimitie; < ME. enmyte , 
enemy te. enemy tee, < OF. enemite, ennemite, usu- 
ally enemistie, older enamisUct , mod. restored 
inimitU = Pr. enemistat = Sp. enemistad = Pg. 
inimisade = It. nemistd, nemistade, nemistatc, < 
ML. as if *inmicita(t-)8 for L. inimicitia, en- 
mity, < L. inimious , an enemy, > OF. tmemi, > E. 
enemy: see enemy L Cf, amity , the same word 
as enmity , without the negative.] The quality 
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or state of being hostile ; a feeling or condition 
of antagonism; ill will; variance; discord. 

I will put enmity between thee and the woman. 

Gen. iii. 16. 

The friendship of the world is enmity with God. 

Jas. iv. 4. 

There is now professed actual Enmity betwixt France 
and Spain. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 18. 

Such an opportunity could not but be welcome to a 
nature which was implacable iu enmity. 

Macaulay, Addison. 
=Syn. Animosity, III will. Malice, etc. See animosity 
and odium. 

enmoss (en-m6s'), t). t. L < en- 1 + moss.] * To 
cover with moss : as . u enmossed realms,” Keats. 
[Poetical.] 

enmovet, v.t. [< en- 1 4* move.] Same as emove. 

The knight was much e amoved with his spcach. 

• Spenser, F. Q., 1. ix. 48. 

enmufflet (en-muf'l), v. t. [< en- 1 4* muffle ,] 
To wrap up or infola, as iu a muffler ; muffle, 
enmuret (en-raur'), V . t. See immure . 
enmyt, n. An obsolete form of enemy 1 . 
enmytet, n. An obsolete form of enmity. 
ennatedt (e-na'ted), a. [Var. of innated , equiv. 
to innate.] Innate. 

But I have noted in her, from her birth, 

A strange ennated kind of courtesy. 

Webster ( and Dekker V), Weakest Goeth to the Wall, ii. 2. 

Ennea (en'o-R), n. [NL., < Gr. hvvfa = E. nine.] 
A genus of "pulmonate gastropods, or snails, 
of the family JJelicidw. Adams, 1858. 
ennea-. [< Gr. hvla (with prothetic i- and 
doubled v; cf. hevgaovra ( hvtv -), ninety), orig. 
*veFev = L. novem = E. nine : see nine.] A pre- 
fix in words of Greek origin, signifying * nine.’ 
Enneacanthus (en"o-a-kan / tkus), n. [NL., < 
Gr. hvvfa, nine, + anavfk i, the spine.] A genus 
of small American sunfishes, of the family 
Centrarchidce, having the caudal fin convex, and 
nine dorsal spines (whence the name). E. ohe- 
sus is about 3 inched long and marked with 
dark vertical bands. 

ennead (on 'e-ad), n. . [< Gr. hvvcaS' {kvveafi-), 
a body of nine, the number nine, < hvvfa = E. 
nine. Cf. ennea tie.] 1. The number nine; a 
system of nine objects; especially, in math., 
a system of nine x>oints common to different 
plane cubic curves, or a system of nine lines 
common to cubic curves. — 2. One of the divi- 
sions of Porphyry’s collection of the doctrines 
of Plotinus : so named from the fact that each 
of the six divisions contains nine books. 

The Emwads of Plotinus are the primary and classical 
documentor Neoplatonism. The doctrine of 1’lotinuB is 
mysticism, and liko all mysticism it consists of two main 
divisions [theoretical and practical J. 

llamack, Eneyc. Brit., XVII. 335. 

enneadic (en-e-ad'ik), a . [< ennead + - ic .] 

Pertaining to an ennead, or to the number nine. 
Also, improperly, ermeatic.- Enn eadic system, in 
math., a system of ton points, such that on joining anyone 
to ul) the rest the nine lines form an ennead.- Enneadic 
system of numeration, a system of numeration by 
nines. 

enneagon (en'e-a-gon), n. [< Gr. hvvfa, = E. 
nine, + yuvia, an angle.] In gcom ., a polygon 
or plane figure with nine angles, 
enneagonal (on-e-ag'o-nal), a. [< enneagon + 
- al .] In gcom., having nin# angles; pertain- 
ing to an enneagon.-- Enneagonal number, a num- 
ber of the form £ n (7/1—5). Such are 1, 9, 24, 46, etc. 

enneagynons (en-e-aj'i-nus), a. [< Gr. hwfa, = 
E. nine, 4- yxrvfj, a woman (in mod. bot. a pis- 
til), + -ous.] In bot., having nine pistils or 
styles : said of a flower or plant, 
enneahedra. n. Plural of enneahedron . 
enneahedral (en^e-a-he'dral), a. [< enneahe- 
dron + -al.] In geom ., having nine faces, 
enneahedria, enneahedron (en y e-a-he'dri-&, 
-dron), n. ; j>1. enneahedria •, enneahedra (-e, -drft). 
[NL., < Gr. ewfa, = E. nine, + idpa, a seat, base.] 
In geom., a solid having nine faces, 
ennealogyt (en-e-al'o-ji), n. [< Gr. hwfa, = E. 
nine, 4* -Aoyia, < Ahyeiv, speak: see -ology.] A 
speaking or treating of nine points; also, an 
oration or a treatise divided into nine points or 
chapters. Bailey , 1727. 
enneander (en-e-an'd&r), n. 

[< NL. *enneanaru8 : see en - 
neandrous .] In bot., a plant 
having nine stamens. 

Enneandria (en-e-an'dri-ft), 
n. pi. [NL., < *enneandrus : 
see enneandrom.] The ninth 
class of the Linnean system 
of plants, comprising such Flower of B *tomus 
as have perfect flowers with belonging 

nine etamen*. SWf c, “ 
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enneandrian (en-e-an'dri-an), a. Same as en- 
neandrous. 

enneandrous (en-e-an'drus), a. [< NL. *enne- 
andrus, < Gr. ewia, = E. nine, 4* avyp (avSp-), a 
man (in mod. bot. a stamen).] Having nine 
stamens. 

enneapetalous (en^e-a-pet'a-lus), a. [< NL. 
* enneapetalus, < Gr. ewia, = E. nine, + ntrufaw. a 
leaf (in mod. bot. a petal).] Having nine petals. 

Enneapteryfidi (en // o-ap-te-rij'i-I), n. pi. [NL. 
(Bloch ana Schneider, 1801), < Gr. twin, = K. 
nine, 4- irTtpvg, fin,] A group of fishes having, 
or supposed to have, nine fins. 

enneasemic (en^e-a-se'mik), a . [< Gr. as if 
*evve6,aijpog (cf. diaypog, etc., burbaypog), < Ivvla, — 
E. nine, 4- oijfia, sign, mark, arguiov, sign, mark, 
mora.] In anc . pros., consisting of or equal to 
nine semeia (mora?) or units J>f metrical mea- 
surement; having a magnitude of nine times or 
normal shorts : as, an enneasemic colon ; an iam- 
bic or a trochaic tripody is enneasemic. 

enneasepalous (en^e-a-sep'a-lus), a. [< NL. 
*vmeasepalus, < Gr. ivvla, nine, 4- E. sepal.] 
In hot., having nine sepals. 

enneaspermous (en // e-a-sp6r'mus), a. [< NL. 
*enneaspormux, < Gr. ivvla. = E. nine, 4* arc Ip pa, 
seed.] In hot., having nine seeds: a*, ennea- 
spermous fruits. 

enneastyle (en'e-a-stll), a. [< Gr. ewia, nine, 
4- orvfaig, column : see style?.] (Consisting of 
nine columns or pillars; nine-columned. 

The misshapen monument called the Basilica, at Ph*s- 
tuin, . . . has a front of nine columns, or an ennea*tyle 
arrangement. Kneyc. Hr it., II. 410. 

enneasyllabic (en // e-a-si-lab'ik)» a. [< Gr. iv- 

vtaa'vXAaftog, nine-syllabled, < ivvla, = E. nine, 
4- av’A.‘A ajit/, syllable.] (Containing or consisting 
of nine syllables: as, an enneasyllabic verse, 
enneatict, enneaticalt (en-e-at'ik, -i-kal), a. 

A mistaken form for enneadic , *rmteadical En- 

neatical days, every ninth <iay of a disease. Enneatical 
years, every ninth year of a man s life. 

enneation (eu-e-a'shon), n. L< Gr. Ivvla — K. 
nine.] In entom., the ninth segment of insects. 
Maunders. 

Enneoctonus (en-e-ok'to-nus), n. [NL. (Boie, 
1826), < Gr. fa via, nine, 4- nrtiveiv, kill.] A ge- 
nus of shrikes, of the family LanihUv : so called 
from the tradition that the shrike kills nine vic- 
tims daily. The type is the European E. col- 
lurio. See nine-killer. 

ennewt (e-nu'), r. t. [< ME. ennewen, < cm- 1 4- 
newe, new. Cf. L. innovare , > E. innovate, of 
similar elements.] To make new ; renew. 

Ami imitator, Chaucer, that nobly enterprysed 

How that our Englysshe inyght fresshely he ennewed. 

Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1. 889. 

enniche (en-nich'), v. 1. [< cn- 1 4- niche.] To 

place in a niche. [Kare.] 

Slawkenbergius . . . deserves to he en-n idl'd as a pro- 
totype for all writers, of voluminous works at least, to 
model their hooks by. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iii. 88. 

ennis, innis (en'is, in'is). [Ir. and Gael, inn is, 
inis , an island, a sheltered valley, a grazing- 
place for cattle.] A frequent element in Irish 
place-names: as, Ennis, En h / worthy, Ennis- 
killen, Innist alien, etc. 

ennoble (e-nd'blh v. t. ; prot. and pp. ennobled, 
ppr. ennobling. *[< OF. (and F.) ennoblir, < en- 
4- noble, noble: see c/i- 1 and noble.] 1. To 
make noble; confer a title of nobility on. 

On what principle was Hampden to be attainted for 
advising what Leslie was ennobled for doing? 

Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 

When nobility depends on office bestowed by the king, 
it is plain that the king can ennoble ; so at Rome, where 
nobility depended on office bestowed by the people, it 
would not be too much to say that the people could en- 
noble, E. A. Freeman, Amor. LectB., p. 304. 

Seven commoners were ennobled for their good offices 
W. S. Gregg, Irish Hist, for Eng. Readers, p. 113. 

2. To dignify; exalt; elevate in degree, ex- 
cellence, or respect. 

What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 215. 
i Only those who know the supremacy of the intellectual 
life— ■ the life which has a seed of ennobling thought and 
purpose within it — can understand the grief of one who 
falls from that serene activity into the absorbing . . . 
struggle with worldly annoyances. 

George Eliot, Middlomarch, II. 340. 
Ennobling this dull pomp, the life of kings, 

By contemplation of diviner things. 

M. Arnold, Myccrinus. 

His imageB are noble, or, if borrowed from humble 
objects, ennobled by his handling. 

0. W. Holme*, Emerson, xvi. 
3f. To make notable, famous, or memorable. 

The Spaniards could not as invaders land in Ireland, 
but only ennobled some of the coasts thereof with ship- 
wrecks. *■ Bacon. 
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This man [Carolus Martellusl is much ennobled by many 
classical Historiographers. Coryat , Crudities, I. 47. 

Naples ... is baekt by mountains enabled tor their 
generous wines. Sandy*, Travailes, p. 198. 

ennoblement (e-no'bl-mont), n. [< en noble -f 
-ment.] 1. The act of ennobling, or advancing 
to nobility; the state of being ennobled. 

He [Henry VII.] added during parliament to his former 
creations the ennoblement or aduancement in nohilitie of 
a few others. llaeon, Hist. Hen. Vll., p. 15. 

2. Exaltation; elevation in degree of excel- 
lence ; dignity. 

The eternal wisdome . . . enrieht him with those en- 
noblement* which were worthy him that gave them. 

Glannille, Vanity of Dogmatizing, i. 

ennobler (e-no'bler), n. One who or that which 
ennobles. 

Above all, the ideal with him [Spenser] was not a thing 
apart and unattainable, hut the sweetener ami ennobler 
of the street and the fireside. A’. A. liev., CXX. 357. 

Ennomidse (e-nom'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Enno- 
mus 4- -ida\] A proposed family of moths: 
same as Ennomhiat. Oucnec, 1857. 

Ennominae (en-o-ini'ne), n. pi. [NL.j < En no- 
mas 4- -inw.] A subfamily of geometrul moths, 
having as type the genus Ennomns. Packard, 
1870. Other names of the same group are En- 
nomidtr and Ennomiles. 

Ennomus (en'o-inus), n. [NL. (Treitschke, 
1825), < Gr. e wop or, feeding in, inhabiting (a 
place), < iv, in, 4- vipnv, feed, pasturo, vlpeoihti, 
feed, graze.] A genus of geometrid moths, 
typical of the subfamily Ennom’nur, having the 
body robust, the wings dentate, ami the anten- 
na? stout. The larva* are tubereuhite, and feed on ilic 
leaves of trees. The few species arc confined to Europe. 

< )rigi na lly Enn mnos. 

ennoyt, w. and r. An obsolete form of annoy. 

ennui (oii-nwe'), n. [F., the mod. form of OF. 
enui, older anot. > E. annoy : see annoy, n.] A 
painful or wearisome state of mind due to the 
want of any object of interest, or to enforced 
attention to something destitute of interest; 
the condition ol* being bored; tedium. 

The only fault of it is insipidity ; which is apt now and 
then to give a sort of ennui , which makes one form cer- 
tain little wishes that signify nothing. Gray, Letters. 

Undoubtedly the very tedium and ennui which presume 

have exhausted the variety and the joys of life an* as 
old as Adam. Thoreau, Walden, p. 12. 

The dreadful disease of ennui , of lite-wearillCSh, attacks 
all who have no aim, no permanent purpose. 

./. / ’. Clarke , Self-Culture, p. 85 

enxmy6 (on-nwe-ya/), a. and ?/. [F. (fern, en- 

nuyee), pp. of ennnyer, affect with ennui, the 
mod. form of OF. anoier, > E. annoy: see an- 
noy, v., and cf. ennui.] I. a. Affected with 
ennui; bored; sated with pleasure. 

H. n. One affected with ennui; one whom 
satiety lias rendered incapable of receiving 
pleasure from the occupations of life; one in- 
different to or bored by ordinary* pleasures or 
interests. 

enodal (e-no' dal), a. [< e- 4- nodal.] 1. In 
bot., without nodes ; jointless. — 2. Not having 
nodes : said of an aspect of a polyhedron. 
Kirkman. 

Also enodons. 

enodally (e-no'dal-i), adv. In an (modal man- 
ner or shape. 

eH 0 dati 0 Hf(e-no-da , shqn), n. [< L. enodafio(n-), 

< enodare, clear from knots, < r, out, 4- nodus 
= E. knot.] 1 . In husbandry , the cutting away 
of the knots of trees. Btfilcy, 1 727. — 2. The act 
or operation of clearing of knots, or of untying ; 
hence, solution, as of a difficulty. 

Scarcely anything that way proved too hard for him for 
his enodatitm. 

W. Sclater, Sermon at Funeral of A. Wheelock, 1054. 

enodet (e-nod'), a. [= F. {node, < L. enodis, knot- 
less ' < e, out, + nodus = E. knot.] Destitute 
of knots ; knotless. 

enodet ( 9 -udd'), v. t. [< L. enodare, make free 
from kuots, < enodis, free from knots : see enode, 
a.] To clear of knots; make clear. Cockeram. 

Enodia (o-no'di-ji), n. [NL., < Gr. ev66iog, in or 
by the way, by * the wayside, < Iv, in, 4* Mr, 
way.] In entom.: (a) A genus of butterflies, 
including such as E. portlandia and a few other 
species. Hiibner, 1816. (b) A genus of wasps, 

of the family Sphegidw : synonymous with Pa- 
ra sphex. Dahl bom, 1842. 

enodons (6-no'dus), a. [< e- 4- nod o us.] Same 
as enodal. 

enofft, a ' and n. An obsolete spelling of enough. 

enoilt, v. t. [Early mod. E. also enhuite (after 
F.); < ME. enoylen, < OF. en oilier, enolier, en- 
tiuliar, ennuilier , enhuilicr, etc., < ML. inolearc. 


enorle 

anoint with oil : see anoil (doublet of email) and 
ancle.] To anoint. 

Their manner was to enhuile or anoint their very altars 
all over. Holland, tr. of Camden's Britain, p. 771. 

enointt, r. t. A Middle English form of anoint. 

enology (e-nol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. oivog, wine, 4- 
-Aoyla , < /lye iv, speak: seo -ology.] The art of 
making wine. 

The school of “ viticulture and enology or ^ ijie-growing 
and wine-making, at Conegliano (Italy |, <lales trom 187(5. 

Eneye. Brit., XIII. 4(51. 

enomotarch (e-norn'o-tark), n. [< Gr. Lvwpo- 
TayxVCi ( evD porta, an enomoty, 4- ap t \nv, rule.] 
The commander of an enomoty. Mitford. 

enomoty (e-nom'o-ti), n. [< (tr. hoporia, a di- 
vision of the Spartan army, lit. a sworn band, 
< tvotporog, sworn, bound by oath, < Iv, in, 4* 
*i>por6g, verbal adj. of bpvvvat , swear.] In Gr. 
an tig., any. band of sworn soldiers; specifically, 
the smallest subdivision of the Lacedaemonian 
array, from twenty-five to thirty-two or thirty- 
six in number, bound together by a common 
oath. 

enophthalmilB (en-of-thal'mus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
tv, in, 4- byOa'Xpog, the eye.] In pathof., retrac- 
tion of the bull) of the eye from spasm of the 
extrinsic, muscles of the eye. 

Enopla (en'o-plji), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. ivon-hog, 
armed, in armor, < fa, in, 4- oit/lcl, arms.] A 
subordinal group of nemert-eans or rhynchoeco- 
lous turbellarians, containing those nemertine 
worms which have the proboscis armed with 
stylets : opposed to Anopla. The group is eqniv- 
ah nt to the lamily A rn phiporidve (which see), of the order 
Turbellaria. The species are of microscopic size, and live 
in fresh or salt water, whence they sometimes And their 
way into the alimentary canals of higher animals. 

EnoplidSB (e-nop'li-de), 1)1 • pi- [NL., < Enopla 
4- -tda \ ] A family of non-parasitic, free, and 
mostly marine threadworms, of (he order Ne- 
matoidea, resembling and related to tin* Anguil- 
lulidir or vinegar-eels. Tin* leading genera are 
E noplus, Enchelidium , and Doryhvm us. 

Many »f the species have a peculiar spmmng-glaiid at 
the posterior end of the body and opening on the underside 
of tile tail. . . . One end of the thread is glued fast., the 
other Boats the animal in tin* water. Most of the Euopli - 
div avoid the neighborhood of putrefaction, hut delight in 
pure soils and waters, in which they often abound. 

Stand. Nat. Ili*t., 1. 201). 

enoplios (c-nop'li-os), n. [< Gr. Ivott? me, in 
arms, armed (the meter being so called from its 
use in war-songs and war-dances), < Iv, iu, + 
<)7r?(iv, a tool, pi. bn'Aa, arms.] In anc. pros., an an- 
upestic tripody, with admission of an iambus as 
the first, foot instead of an auapost or anapest.ic 
spondee (~ -c | w w ^ | w v or w -« | w 
| w w I ~). It was also analyzed by sonm ancient me- 
tricians as consisting of four feet, an iambus or a spoudee, a 
pyrrhie, a trochee, und an lain bus (v-| w|-v|w-), 
or ot two feet, an Ionic a nmjore and a choriambuH( 

enoploteuthid (e-nop-lp-tu'thid), n. A ceplia- 
lopod of the family Enoploteuthidir; an onycho- 
teuthid. Hoyle, 1 88(5. 

Enoploteuthid® (e-nop-ld-tu'thi-de), u. pi. 
[NL., < Enoplotculhis 4- -ida\] A family of 
cuttlefishes: same as On yeh oteu th idi dw. 
Enoploteuthis (e-nop-lp-tu't.his), n. [NL., < 
Gr. evon'Aog, in arms, 4- a cuttlefish.] A 

genus of cuttlefishes, of the family Onychoteu- 
Ihidida*, in which the sessile arms have hooks 
but no suckers. 

Enoplus (en'o-plus), n. [NL., < Gr. ivonAog, in 
anns,< iv, in, 4* un'/ov, a tool, j»l. or '/a, arms.] 1. 
The tyjncal genus of nematodes ot* thread- 
worms of the family Enophdtv. E. In den fat us 
is an example. — 2. In entom., a genus of Scant- 
bceida‘, containing one species, E. tndens, from 
Lifu island, lieichr , 18(50. 

enoptomancy (e-nop'tp-man-si), n. [< (ir.tr- 
oKTog , seen in (< iv, in, 4- y /*<[*, sec: see opltc), 
4* pavrtia , divination.] Divination bv means 
of a mirror. Smart. 

enorchis (e-nor'kis), n. [L. (Pliny), < Gr. Jvop- 
Atg, having testicles, < tv, in, 4- bpxtg, a testicle.] 
The name given by some ancient authors to a 
species of eaglestoue having a nucleus inclosed 
in an outer crust. 

enorlet, t. [ME. enorlen, enourlen, < OF. *cnor- 
fer, < en- 4* or hr, ourler (= Pr. Sp. Pg. or far = 
It. orlarc), edge, ornament with an edging, < 
orle, edge : see orlc.] To edge ; border; clothe. 
The vale was event* rownde with vynes of silver, 

Alle with grapis of gohlo, gretter ware never ' 
Enhorilde with arhorye and alkyns trees, 

Erbcris fulle honeste, and byrdez there undyre. 

Mortc Arthure (E. E. T S.), 1. 3245. 

Angeleg enourled m alle that is clone, 

Bothe wlth-fnne & with-onten, in wedeg fid b ry^t. 

Alliterative Poem * (ed. Morris), ii. 19. 
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enormf (e-ndrm'), «• [== GL Dan. Sw. worn 
s F. enorme = Pr. Sp. rg. It. enorme , < L. ewor- 
mur, irregular, immoderate, immense, < e, out 
of, 4* norma , rule: see worm. Cf. e nor mom, ] 1. 
Deviating from rule or standard; abnormal. 

" All uniform, 

Pure, pervious, immixed, . . . nothing erutrm. 

I>r. //, Mure, Song of the Soul, 1. ii. 22. 

2. Excessively wicked; enormous. 

That they may suiter such punishment as ho enorm . . . 
actions have justly deserved. 

Sir C, Cornwall in, To James I., Hupp, to Cabala, p. to). 

enormt (e-norm'), v. t. [Also inarm ; < enorm, 
a.] To ’make monstrous. 

Then lets hee friends the fantuoie enorme 
With strong delusions and with passions dire. 

Dame*, Miruin in Modum. p. 0. 

©normal (e-nfir'mal), a. [As rnorm 4- -at.’] De- 
viating from the norm, standard, or typo of 
form; subtypical; otypie. [Rare.] 
enormioust (o-nor'mi-us), a. [< L. ('norm -is (see 
enorm) 4* E. -ouh. Cf. enormous. J Enormous. 

Observe, sh*, the great and munitions abuse hereof 
amongst Christians, ronfuted of an Ethnieke philospiier. 

Ik n venu to , Passengers’ Dialogues (1012). 
The enormio us additions of their artificial heights. 

Jer. Taylor ('!), Art if. flatulBomoness, p. 00. 

enormitant (o-ndr'mi-tan), 7i. [Irreg. < enor- 
mity + -an.] A wretch ; a monster. V Es- 
trange, 

enormity (o-ndr'mi-ti), n . ; pi. enormities (-tiz). 
[< OK. enormite , F! enorm ite = Hp. enormuiad = 
Pg. enormidade = It. enormity enormitade , cnor- 
mitate = D. anormite it = G. cnormitdt , < L. enor- 
miia(t-)s, irregularity, hugeness, < enormis , ir- 
rogular, huge: sec enorm, enormous.] 1. The 
state or quality of being enormous, immoderate, 
or extreme: atroeiousness; vastness: in a baa 
sense: as, the enormity of liis offense. 

We are told that crimes of great enormity were perpe- 
trated by the Atheniun Government and the democracies 
under its protection. Macaulay , Mitford’s ilist. Greece. 

2. Enormousness; immensity: without derog- 
atory implication. [Rare.] 

In the Slmkspoare period v/o see the fulness of life and 
the enormity ot power throwing up a tropical exuberance 
of vegetation. De ipiincey, Style, ill. 

3. That which surpasses endurable limits, or 
is immoderate, extreme, or outrageous ; a very 
grave offense against order, right, or decency ; 
atrocious crime; an atrocity. 

And if any doeme it a shame to our Nation to hauo any 
mention made of those inormities , let them pervse the 
Histories of the Npanyards Discoveries and Plantations. 
Quoted in Cajd. John Smith's True Travels, 1. 164. 
As to salutations, ... I observe, as 1 stroll about town, 
there are great enormities committed with regard to tills 
particular. Steele , Spectator, No. 2 51). 

=8yn.l and 3. Enormity, Enormousness. Enormousness 
is strictly limited to vastiiess in size ; enormity, to vastness 
in atrocity, baseness, etc. 

©normous (o-ii6r'mus), a. [< L. enorm-is (see 
enorm) 4- -6ns. Cf. enormio us.] If. Deviating 
from or transgressing the usual measure or rule ; 
abnormal. 

The seal 

And bended dolphins play . part huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempest the ocean. Milton, I* L, vii. 411. 

2f. Spreading or extending beyond certain lim- 
its; redundant. 

The enormous part of the light in the circumference of 
every lucid point. ft acton, Opticks. 

3. Greatly surpassing the common measure ; 
exceeding the usual size : as, enormous debts ; 
a man of enormous size. 

An enormous harvest here, and every appearance of 
peace aud plenty. Sydney Smith, To the Countess Grey. 

The mischiefs wrought by uninstrueted law-making, 
enormous in tlieir amount as compared with those caused 
by uninstrueted medical treatment, are conspicuous to all 
who do but glance over its history. 

II. Sjteneer , Man vs. State, p. 4S 

4. Extremely wicked ; uncommonly atrocious : 
as, enormous' crime or guilt. 

A certaine fellow . . . had been a notorious robber and 
u very enormous liver. Coryat, Crudities, I. 1)1. 

8t. Disordered ; perverse. 

I . . . shall find time 
From this enormous state — seeking to give 
bosses their remedies. Shak ., Lear, ii. 2. 

The influences of a spirit possess’d of an active and enor- 
mous imagination may be malign and fatal, where they 
cannot lie resisted. Qlanville, Essays, vi. 

“Syn. 3. Enormous, Immense , Excessive, huge, vast, 
monstrous, prodigious, gigantic, immoderate, unwieldy. 
The first three words agree in expressing greatness, and 
the first two vaRtness ; anything, however small, is exces- 
sive if for some special reason too great in amount. Lit- 
erally, enormous is out of rule, out of proportion ; im- 
mense, unmeasured, immeasurable; excessive, going be- 
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yond bounds, surpassing what is fit, right, tolerable, etc. 
Enormous is peculiarly applicable to magnitude, primarily 
physical, but also moral: as, enormous egotism; immense. 
to extent, quantity, and number : as, an immense national 
debt; immense folly ; excessive , to degree : as, an excessive 
dose ; an excessive opinion of one’s own merits. 

The total quantity of saline matter carried invisibly 
away by the Thames from its basin above Kingston will 
. . . reach, in the course of a year, to the enormous amount 
of 548,230 tons. Huxley, Physiography, p. 12(1. 

The controversy between Protestantism and Catholicism 
comprises an immense mass of complicated and hetero- 
geneous arguments. Lecky, nationalism, I. 177. 

An excessive expenditure of nerve-force involves exces- 
sive respiration and circulation, and excessive waste of tis- 
sue. II. Spencer, Priu. of liiol., § 21. 

4. Villainous, Abominable, etc. (see nefarious ) ; heinous, 
atrocious. 

enormously (o-n6r'mus-li), adv. In or to an 
enormous degree; extremely; vastly; beyond 
measure. 

The rise in the last year . . . affords the most consoling 
ami encouraging prospect. It is enormously out of all 
proportion. Burke, A .Regicide Peace, Hi. 

But there can be no doubt that all the forms of living 
matter are enormously complex In chemical constitution. 

IP. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 815. 

enormousness (c;-n6r'mu8-nes), n. The state 
of being enormous or extreme ; greatness be- 
yond measure. 

Loud sounds have a certain enormousness of feeling. 

W\ James, Mind, XII. 3. 

-Syn. Immensity, vastness, hugeness. See enormity. 

©nornt, enournt, v. t. [ME. enurnen , enournan , 
var. of anourmm , var. of c toman , aournen, for 
adorn rn, adorn: see adorn,] To adorn. 

An auter enournet in nouie of a god. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1675. 

©northotrope (en-fir'tko-trop), n. [< Gr. h , in, 
4- b(Mc, straight, right, 4- rpciruv , turn.] A 
toy similar to the thaumatropo, consisting of a 
card on different parts of which are detached 
portions of a picture, which on rapid revolution 
appear to become joined, by virtue of the prin- 
ciple of persistence in visual impressions. See 
thaumatropc. 

©nostosis (en-os-to'sis), n . ; pi. enostoscs (-soz). 
[NL., < Ur. tv, in, 4- btrrlov , bone, 4- -oaw.] A 
circumucribed bony growth in the interior of a 
bone: opposed to exostosis. 

enough (e-nuf'), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also 
inouph, etc. . and enow, dial . mow, cnoo (also muf, 
miff a spelling recognized even in late ME. 
enojfe) = Sc. an each , eneuglt ; < ME. enogh, moh, 
enow, enou, also with prefix spelled i-, y-, a-, 
inouyh, inotjh, inouh, inoh, inow, irtou, etc., 
ynonqh, etc.’, anough , etc., pi. ending in -r, 
enoghe, an owe, etc., earliest ME. gen oh, < AS. 
pen oh, pi. pendpc = OS. pi nop, pinuop = OFries. 
enoch, anop, noeih = D. genoeg = LG. qenaug, 
enaug, ruing = OIIG. pinuop, ginuoc , MHG. ge- 
nuoc , alsoOUG. gindgi, MHG. pinuege, G. penny, 
sometimes gn up, gennng = Icel. gnopr == Sw. 
nop = Dan. not; = Goth, gandhs, enough, suffi- 
cient, abundant, in pi. many (cf. Goth, qanauha, 
sufficiency, AS. genyht = OHG. ginuht, G. ge- 
mige, sufficiency); < AS. geneah == OHG. pin ah 
as Goth, pariah (Goth, also bin ah, with pp. hi- 
nauhts), it suffices, an impers. pret. pres, verb; 
< ga-, ge-, generalizing prefix, 4* Tout. ^ *noli 
= Skt. wof, attain, reach to, = L. vancisci 
(V *nae), acquire, = Gr. yvrym (\/ irreg. 
2d aor. of ftpe/v , boar.] I. a. Answering the 
purpose; adequate to want or demand; suffi- 
cient; satisfying desire ; giving content; meet- 
ing reasonable expedition. 

Tim nexte daye, Frydaye, that was Nbwe Yeres daye, 
tlmrc was metcly wymle ynmighe, but it w r as so scarse to- 
wanlcs oitre wnyn tliat wc made noo spede. 

Sir II. Guylforde, Vylgrymage, p. 72. 

How many hired servants of my father's hove bread 
rnowjh and to spare! Luke xv. 17. 

It were enough to put him to 111 thinking. 

Shak., Othello, Hi. 4. 

Have you not yet found meuns enow to waste 
That which your friends have left you? 

B. J orison, Every Man in his Humour, 1. 1. 
f Enough usually follows the noun which It qualifies, but 
it is sometimes put before it. 

There is not enough leek to swear by. 

Shak . , Hen V., v. U 

-Syn. Sufficient , Competent, etc. See adequate. 

II. if. A quantity of a thing or act, or a num- 
ber of things or persons, sufficient to satisfy 
desire or want, or adequate to a purpose ; suf- 
ficiency : as, we have enough of this sort of cloth. 

He answerde, that he was gret Lord y now, and well in 
pees, ami liadde ynowghe of worldly Ricchesse. 

Maude ville , Travels, p. 146. 

Inougtf is a feast ; more than ynough is counted fool- 
ishnesse. liabees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 83. 

And Esau said, I have enough, my brother. 

Gen. xxxili. 9. 
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What I attempted to consider was the mischief of set- 
ting such a value upon what is past as to think we have 
done enough. Steele , Spectator, No. 874. 

Enough and enought; moro than enough. 

Every one of us, from the bare sway of his own inherent 
corruption, carrying enough and enough about him to as- 
sure his final doom. South, Sermons, VI. exxvi. 

«=Syn. Plenty, abundance. 

enough (e-nuf'), adv . [Earlv mod. E. also 
inough , etc., and enew, etc.; \ ME. enogh , etc. 
(like the adj.), < AH.genoh (= OS. ginog, ginuog 
= OFries. epoch, etc., = D. genoeg = LG, genaug, 
enaug, naug = OHG. MHG. ginuog, G. genug , 
etc . ), adv., neut. aec. of adj.] 1 . In a quantity 
or degree that answers the purpose, satisfies, or 
is equal to the desires or wants ; to a sufficient 
degree; sufficiently. 

The wey from Rome it ys knowen perfyghthly / now 
with many Sondry persons to Englond, And ther for I Doo 
not vvryght itt. Tdtkington, Diarie of Eng. Truvell, p. 07. 

The land, behold, it is large enough for them. 

Gen. xxxiv. 21. 

T have seen many a philosopher whose world is large 
enough for only one person. Emerson, Society and Solitude. 

2. To a notable extent; fairly; rather: used 
to denote a slight augmentation of the positive 
degree, the force depending upon the connec- 
tion or the emphasis : as, he is ready enough to 
embrace the offer. 

1 1 is sometimes pleasant enough to consider the different 
notions which different persons have of the same thing. 

Addison. 

Another admired simile in the same play, . . . though 
academical enough, is certainly just. 

Goldsmith, Sequel to a Poetical Seale. 

3. In a tolerable or passable degree : used to 
denote diminution, or a degree or quality 
rather less than is desired, or such a quanti- 
ty or degree as commands acquiescence rather 
than full satisfaction: as, the performance is 
well enough, 

I was . . . virtuous enough : swore little ; diced, not 
above seven times a week. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 8. 

Thou singest well enough for a shift. 

Shak., Much Ado, ii. 3. 

4t. To a great degreo; very much. 

Game of liounde’s he louede inou & of wilde best. 

Hubert of Gloucester, 1. 375. 

enough (e-nuf'), inter]. An elliptical exclama- 
tion, signifying 1 it (or that) is enough,’ * I have 
had enough,’ ‘you have done enough,’ etc. 

Lay on, Macduff ! 

And damn’d be him that first cries “Hold, enough /” 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 7. 
Henceforth I’ll bear 
Affliction, till it do cry out itself, 

Enough, enough, and die. Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 

enounc© (6 -nouns'), r. t. ; pret. and pp. 
enounced, ppr. enouncing. [< F. enoncer = Hp. 
Pg. enunciar = It. enuneiare , enunziare, < L. 
enunciare, prop, enuntiarr, say out, declare: 
see enunciate. Cf. announce, denounce, etc.] 
To utter; declare; enunciate; stato, as a prop- 
osition or an argument. 

Aristotle, in whose philosophy this presumption oh 
tained the authority of a principle, thus enounces the ar- 
gument. Sir B r . Hamilton. 

Very few of the enlightened deputies w’ho occasionally 
enounce the principle [the necessity of good roads for the 
nation] feel the necessity of having good roads in their 
own district. D. M. Wallace , Russia, p. 226. 

©nouncement (e-nouns'jnent), n. [< enounce 
4- -merit.] The act of enouncing; enunciation. 

It. might seem to him too evidently included in the very 
conception of the argument to require enonneement. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

enournt, V. t. See cnorn. 

enow (e-nou'), a., n., and adv. A dialectal or 
obsolete form of enouqh. 

enpairet, V. t. A Middle English form of impair. 

en. passant (on pa-son'). [F.: en, in, < L* in; 
passant, verbal n. of passer, pass.] While 
passing; by the way: often used as introduc- 
tory to an incidental remark or a sudden dis- 
connected thought. In chess, when, on moving a pawn 
two squares, an adversary’s pawn is at the time in such a 
position as to take the pawn moved if It were moved but 
one square, the moving pawn may be taken en jrassant, 
the phrase being used in Us literal sense. 

©npatront (en-pa'tron), v. t. [< en- 1 4- patron.] 
To have under one’s patronage or guardian- 
ship ; be the patron saint of. 

For these, of force, must your oblations be, 

Since 1 their altar, you enpatron me. 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 224. 

enpayret, enpeiret, v. t . Middle English forms 
of impair. 

©n pied (ofi pya). [F. : en, in, on ; pied, < L. 
pcs ( ped-) ss E. foot.] In her., standing erect : 
said of a creature used as a bearing, especially 
a bear. 
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enpiorcet, V. t. See impierce. 
enpigbtt, v. t. See empight. 
enpledet, enpleett, v. t. See implead. 
enpoisont, v. t . See empoison. 
enpovert, e. t . See empover. 
enpowdert, v. t. [< en- + powder.'] To sprin- 
kle; powdor. 

Clothe of golde enpouulered among patches of canuesso, 
or perles and diamond emong poeble Btoues. 

udall, To Queen Katherine. 

enprentt, enpreyntt, v. t . See imprint. 
enpresst, v. t. An obsolete variant of impress. 
en prince (on prana). [F.] In a princely atyle 
or manner: liberally; magnificently: as, he 
does every tiling en prince 

I supp’d this night with Mr. Secretary, at one Mr. Hon- 
ldon’s, a French merchant, who hud his house furnish’d 
en prince, and gave us a splendid entertainment. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 16, 1679. 

enprintt, v. t. See imprint. 
enpriset, n. See emprise . 
enprisont, v. t. See imprison . 
enpropref, V. t. A variant of appropre. Chaucer. 
enqueret, v. t. See inquire. 
enquestt, n > See inquest. 
enquickent (en-kwik'n), v. t . [< en- 1 + quick- 
en.] To quicken ; make alive. 

He hath not yet enquickencd men generally with this 
deifurm life. Dr. II. More, Notes on Psychozoia. 

enquire, enquiry, etc. See inquire , etc. 
enracet (en-ras 7 ) ; v. t. [< en- 1 + race 2 .] To 
give race or origin to ; implant ; enroot. 

Eternull God, in his almightie powre, . . . 

In Paradize whylome did plant this tiowre ; 

Whence he it fetch t out of her native place, 

And did in stocke of earthly iiesh cnrace. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. v. 52. 

enrage (en-raj 7 ), V . ; pret. and pp. enraged , ppr. 
enraging. [< OF. enrager , intr., rage, rave, 
storm, F. enrager (= Pr. enrabiar , enratjar , en- 
rapjar , e nr an jar), < en- + rage , rage : see rage.] 

I. trans. To excite rage iu; exasperate; pro- 
voke to fury or madness ; make furious. 

I pray you, speak not ; he grows worse and worse ; 

Question enrages him. Shak., Macbeth, ili. 4. 

What doubt, we to incense 
His utmost ire? which, to the highth enraged. 

Will . . . quite consume us. Milton, P. L., ii. 95. 
- Syn . To irritate, incense, anger, madden, infuriate. 

II, intrans. To become angry or enraged. 
[A Gallicism.] 

My father . . . will only enrage at the temerity of of- 
fering to confuto him. Miss Bar mg, Cecilia, ix. 7. 

enraged (en-rajd 7 ), p. a. [Pp. of enrage, r.j 

1. Angry; furious; exhibiting anger or fury: 
as, an enraged countenance. 

The loudest seas and most enraged winds 
Shall lose their clangor. 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, iii. 2. 

2f. Aggravated; heightened; passionate. 

By my troth, my lord, I cannot tall wliat to think of it ; 
hut that she loves him with an enraged affection —it is 
past the infinite of thought. Shak., Much Ado, ii. 3. 

3. In her., having a position similar to that 
noted by salient : said of a horse used as a bear- 
ing. 

enragementf (en-raj 7 ment), n. [< OF. enrage - 
ment; as enrage + -ment.] The act of enraging, 
or the state of being enraged ; excitement; ex- 
altation. 

With swoote enragement of eelcstiall love. 

Spenser, Heavenly Love. 

enrailf (en-ral'),r. t. [< en- 1 + rail 1 .] To sur- 
round with a rail or railing ; fence in. 

Where fum’d St. Giles’s ancient limits spread, 

An entail'd column rears its lofty head. 

(lay, Trivia, ii. 

enranget (en-ranj 7 ), v. t. [Early mod. E. also 
» enraunge; < en- 1 + range. Cl’, arrange.] 1. 
To put in order or in line. 

Fayre Diana, in fresh summers day, 
Beholdes her nymphes enraung'd in shady wood. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. xii. 7. 

2. To rove over ; range. 

In all tills forrest and wyld wooddie mine : 

Where, as tills day I was enraunging it, 

I chauust to meete this knight. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. ii. 9. 

enrankf (en-rank'), 0 . t. [< en- 1 + rank 2 .] To 
place in ranks or in order. 

No leisure had he to enravJc his men. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 1. 

©n rapport (on ra-p6r 7 ). [F. : en, in; rapport, 
connection : see rapport.] In relation or con- 
nection ; in or into communication or associa- 
tion; especi&lly, in sympathetic relation: as, 
to bring A en rapport witli B, or two persons 
with each other. 
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enrapt (en-rapt 7 ), «. [< an- 1 + rapt.] Rapt ; 
ravished ; in a state of rapture or ecstasy. 

I myself 

Am like a prophet suddenly enrapt, 

To tell thee that this day is ominous. 

Shak., T. and C., v. 3. 

He stands enrapt, the half-known voice to hear, 

Ami starts, half-conscious, at the falling tear. 

Crabbe, Works, V. 24. 

enrapture (ert-rap'tur), v. t . ; pret. and pp. en- 
raptured, ppr. enrapturing. [sew,- 1 + rapture.] 
To move to rapture; transport with pleasure ; 
delight beyond measure ; ravish. 

As long as the world has such lips and such eyes, 

As before me this moment enraptured I see, 

They may say what they will of their orbs in the skies, 
But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me. 

Moore , Irish Melodies. 

The natives of Egypt are generally enraptured with the 
performances of their vocal and instrumental musicians. 

E. W. Lane , Modern Egyptians, II. 61. 

enravishf (en-rav 7 isli), v. t. [< en- 1 + ravish.] 
To ravish ; enrapture. 

What wonder, . . . 

Fraile men, whose eyes seek heavenly things to sec, 

At sight thereof so much enravisht bee? 

Spenser, In Honour of Love, 1. 1 19. 

enravishinglyt (en-rav'ish-ing-li), adv. Rav- 
ishingly; ecstatically. 

The subtil ty of the matter will . . . more exquisitely 
and enravishi ugly move the nerves than any terrestrial 
body can possibly. 

J>r. II. More, Antidote against Atheism, App., xiii. 

enravishmentt (en-rav'ish-ment), n. [< enrac- 
ish 4* -ment.] Ravishment; rapture. 

They (the beauties of nature] contract a kind of splen- 
dour from the seemingly obscuring veil; which udds to 
the enravishments of her transported admirers. 

Gtanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xxiv. 

enregiment (en-rej'i-ment), r. t. [< en- 1 + 
regiment.] To enroll in regiments. [Rare.] 

Vou cannot drill a regiment of knaves into a regiment 
of honest men, enregiment and organize as cunningly as 
you will. Fronde, Garlyle, II. 

enregister (en-roj'is-ter), v. t. [Formerly also 
inregister ; < ¥ . enregistrer, < en- + registrer, re- 
gister: see register.] To register; enroll or 
record. [Obsolete or rare.] 

To reade enregixtred in every nnoke 

His goodnesse, which Ills beautie doth declare. 

Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Beauty, 1. 132. 

en r&gle (oh reg'l). [F.: en, in; regie, < L. 
regula, rule: see rule.] According to rule; in 
order; indue form ; as it should he. 

enrheumt (on-rom 7 ), r. i. [< F. enrhumer , give 
a cold to, refl. take a cold, < en- + rliumc , rheum: 
see rheum.] To have rheum through cold. 

The physician is to enquire where the party hath taken 
cold or enrheumed. Harvey. 

enrich (en-rich 7 ), »*. t [Formerly also inrich ; 
< ME. enriehen , < OF. enrichier , enrich ir, F. 
enrich ir (= Pr. enrequezir, enriquir, enrriquir, 
enrequir = Sp. Pg. cnrtq nicer = It. inricchirc ), < 
en- + riche, rich: see rich. ] 1. To make rich, 

wealthy, or opulent; supply with abundant 
property: as, agriculture, commerce, and man- 
ufactures enrich a nation. 

Hee inriehed with reuenues and indued with primledges 
al places of religion within his Islands. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 12. 

War disperses wealth in the very instant it acquires it; 
hut commerce, well regulated, ... is the only thing that 
ever did enrich extensive kingdoms. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 367. 

Lavish as the Government was of titles ami of money, 
its ablest servant was neither ennobled nor enriched. 

MaBuvluy, Sir William Temple. 

2. To fertilize; make fertile; supply with nu- 
triment for plants. 

Tin* benefit and usefulness of this eit union of the Spirit ; 
like the Rivers of Waters that both refresh and enrich, 
and thereby make glad the City of God. 

Stillingfleet , Sermons, I. ix. 

See the sweet brooks in silver mazes creep, 

Enrich tlic meadows, and supply the deep. 

Sir It. Black) note, 

3. To supply with ati abundance of anything 
desirable; fill or store: as, to enrich the mind 
with knowledge, science, or useful observations. 

Enrich my fancy, clarify my thoughts, 

Refine my dross. (Juarles, Emblems, i., Inv. 

The commentary with which Lyndwood enriched his 
text was a mine of learning. 

It. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xix. 

Across the north of Africa came again the progressive 
culture of Greece and Rome, enriched witli precious jew- 
els of old-world hire. W. K. CliJ/ord, Lectures, 11. 206. 

4. To supply with anything splendid or orna- 
mental ; adorn : as, to enrich a painting with 
elegant drapery; to enrich a poem or an oration 
witli striking metaphors or images ; to enrich a 
capital with sculpture. 
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The columns are enrich'd with hieroglyphics beyond 
any that I have seen in Egypt. 

Pococke, Description ot the East, I. 76. 

A certain mild intellectual apathy belonged properly to 
her type of beauty, and had always seemed to round and 
enrich it. //. James, Jr., Fuss. Pilgrim, p. 21X5. 

=8yn. 3. To endow.— 4. To decorate, ornament, embellish, 
enricher (en-rich 'er), «. One who or that which 
enriches. 

enric hm ent (en-rich 7 ment), n. [< enrich + 
-ment.] The act of enriching, pr) The act of mak- 
ing rich; augmentation of wealth. 

The enrichment of the rich, the poverty of the poor, the 
public dishonesty, the debasement of the coinage, the rob- 
bery of the Church ami of learning, went on undiminished. 

It. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvii. 

The hard sufferings of the poor are intensified by the 
wrongful conversion of the Government to the enrichment 
of its partisans. N. A. Jlev., f XX VII. 274. 

( b ) Fertilization, as of tlio soil ; a making productive, (c) 
Improvement by the abundant supply of w liat is useful or 
desirable. 

I grant that no labour tends to the permanent enrich- 
ment of society which is employed in producing things for 
the use of unproductive consumers. J. S. Mill. 

The great majority of thoBe who favor some enrichment 
of the meager ritual of the Puritan churches yet prefer 
that the leader of their worship shall have some liberty 
of expression. The Century, XXXI, 152. 

(</) The garnishing of any object with rich ornaments, or 
with elaborate decorative motives : ns, the enrichment, of 
a bookbinding, or of a stole ; also, the ornamentation it- 
self : as, ornamented with a brass enrichment . 

West of the Church stands the atrium, with the win- 
dows of the west front and the remains of mosaic enrich- 
ment rising above it. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 106. 

enridget (on-rij 7 ), r. 1 . [< en- 1 + ridge.] To 
ridge ; form into ridges. 

As I stood here below, metliought his eyes 
Weie two full moons ; he had a thousand noses, 
llorns wlu lk’d, and wav’d like the rnndged Bea. 

Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 

enring (on-ring 7 ), v. t . [< en- 1 + ring 1 .] To 
form u, circle about; encircle; inclose. 

Ivy . . . e nrinys the barky lingers of the elm. 

Shak., M. N. D., iv. 1. 

The MuseR and the Graces, group’d in threes, 

Enring'd a billowing fountain in the midst. 

Tenngson, Princess, ii. 

enripent (en-ri'pn), r. t. [< en- 1 + ripen.] To 
ripen ; bring to perfection. 

The Summer, how it enn'pen'd the year; 

And Autumn, what our golden harvests were. 

Donne, Elegies, xiv. 

enrivef (en-iiv 7 ), v. t. [< an- 1 4- rive.] To rive ; 
cleave. 

The wicked shaft, guydod thiough th* ayrie wyde 
By some bad spirit that it to misehiefe bore, 

Stayd not, till through his curat it did glydo, 

Anil made a griesly wound in his en riven side. 

S/tenser, F. Q., V. viii. 34. 

Where shall T unfold my inward pain 

That my enriven heart may find lelief ? 

Lady Pembroke (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 260). 

enrobe (en-rdb 7 ), r. ; pret. and pp. enrobed, 
ppr. enrobing. [< en- 1 + robe.] To clothe; at- 
tire ; invest ; robe. 

Quaint in green, she shall be loose enrob'd. 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iv. 6. 

In flesh and blood enrob'd. J. Baitlie. 

enrobement (en- rob 7 ment), w. [< enrobe + 
-ment.] Vesture; clothing; in vestment. 

The form of dialogue is here (iu Plato | no external as- 
sumption of an imaginary enrobement, for fhe sake of in- 
creased attractiveness and heightened eharm 

Jour. Sjtee. Phit., XTX. 41. 

enrockment (en-rok'ment), w. [< en- 1 + rock 1 
+ -ment.] A mass of large atones thrown into 
tho water to protect the outer face of a dike 
or breakwater, or a shore subject to encroach- 
ment of the sea. 

enroll, enrol (en-rdl 7 ), r. t. [Formerly also in- 
roll, inrol, earlv mod. E. also niroule, inroule; 

< ME. enrollen,\ OF. enrolhr, enrouler (also en- 
rotuler), V.enrolrr, write in a roll, = Sp .cttrollar 
= Pg. eurolur (ef. equiv. Sp. urrollar = It. ar- 
rolartt), roll up, < ML. inrot ularc, write in a roll, 

< L. in, in, + rotulns, a little wheel, ML. a roll: 
see en- and roll.] 1. To write in a roll or regis- 
ter; insert or enter the name of in a list or 
catalogue : as, to enroll men for mil it ary service. 

For that |the xdigioii of Mahomet) makes it not only 
lawful! to destroy those of a different Religion, hut en- 
rolls them tin Martyrs (hat die in the Field. 

StillingJJert, Sermons, II. ii. 

Heroes ami heroines of old 
By honour only were enroll d 
Among their brethren of the skies. Siri/t. 

2. To record; insert in records; put into writ- 
ing or on record. 

That this snide ordynaunnez and coustitiicionz . . . 
sehall be ferine and stable, we the snide Maiour bnillfs 
und commune couusayle bane lette enroll lilt in a roll. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 334. 
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He swore consent to your succession, 

His oath enrolled in the parliament. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., ii. 1. 

An unwritten law of common right, bo engraven in the 
hearts of our ancestors, and by them so constantly enjoy- 
ed and claimed, as that it needed not enrolling. Milton. 

3f. To roll ; involve ; wrap. 

Great hcapes of them, like sheepe in narrow fold, 

For hast did over-runne, in dust enrould. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. iii. 41. 
To enroll one’s self, to place one's name upon a roll or 
list ; enlist as u soldier. 

All the citizens capable of beariug arms enrolled them- 
seines. Prescott. 

— 8yn. 1 and 2. Enlist , Register , etc. See record , v. 
enroiler (en-ro'lGr), n. [Formerly also inroller; 
cf. F. cur 6 1 cur.] One who enrolls or registers, 
enrolment, enrollment (on-rdl 'ment), n. [For- 
merly also inrotment; < F. enr (dement , < en rdler, 
enroll: soo enroll .] 1. The act of enrolling; 

specifically, the registering, recording, or en- 
tering of a deed, judgment, recognizance, ac- 
knowledgment, etc., In a court of record. In 
chancery practice a decree, though awarded by the court, 
was not deemed fixed until it bad been engrossed on 
parchment and delivered to tin* proper clerk as a roll of 
the court. 

Hee appointed a general! review to he made, and enrol- 
ment of all Macedonians. Holland, ir. of Livy, p. 1221. 

2. That in which anything is enrolled ; a regis- 
ter; a roll. 

The king himself caused them to be enrolled, and tes- 
tified by u notary public; and deliveied the enrolments, 
with his own hands, to the bishop of Salisbury. 

Sir ./. Davies, State of Ireland. 

Clerk of enrolments. Hee clerk. Statute of enrol- 
ment, an English statute of 1535, enacting that no land 
shall pass by bargain and sale uuIc.hb it he by writing 
scaled, indented, and enrolled.— Statute Of enrolments. 
Hee statute, 

enroot (en-rfit'), v. t. [< en - 1 + root 1 .] To fix 
by the root; fix fast; implant deep. 

His foes arc so enrooted with Ills friends, 

That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 

11c doth unfasten so and shake a frieml. 

Shak., 2 lien. IV., iv. 1. 

enroundt (on-round'), v. t. [< en - 1 + round' 1 .] 

1, To make round ; swell. 

And other while an hen wol have the pippe, 

A white pellet that wol the tongc enrounde , 
Audsoftely of|f| wol with thl nailos slippe. 

Palladios, Husbondrie (K. K. T. H.), p. 22. 

2. To environ; surround; inclose. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath vnrounded him. 

Shak., Ueii. V., iv. (elm.). 

en route (Oil rot). [F.: cm, in; route , way, 
route : hoc route.] On the way ; upon the road. 
en« (enz), ii, ; pi. entia (on'slii-a). [ML., an ob- 
ject, < L. rn(t-)s, ppr. of esse , be (first used, says 
Friscian, by .lull us Ctnsar); formed after (Jr. mr 
(dvr-) ; the earlier form *sen(t-)s appears in ttb- 
sen(t-)s , K. absent, pra’-sen(t-)s, K. present. See 
am (under be), and cf. essence.] 1. That which 
in any sense is ; an object ; something that can 
be named and spoken of. 

tins 1ms been \icwcd as the primmn eogiittum by a 
large proportion, it not the majority of philosophers. 

Sir II'. Hamilton, Iteid’s Works, p. 934. 
To thee. t'i enter unereate, 

O I'liiiittiu tins' dmucly great. 

M. Green, The Spleen. 

We cannot speak of a thing at all except, in terms of 
feeling, cannot imagine an cum except in iclation to ascii* 
tieus. G. II. Lewes, ITobs. of late and Mind, 11. vi. § 13. 

2. The same as first ens (which see, below). 
Johnson — Apparent or intentional ens, a real hut 
unsubstantial appearance, as a rainbow. Complex ens, 
a fact, as that Columbus discovered America Not to be 
confounded with a contjiosite ens, which is an object com- 
posed of different objects.— Dependent ens, that Which 
is caused by another: opposed to independent ens.— En8 
Of reason (ens rationis), a product of mental action Ens 
per aoddens, something existing only as an accident of a 
substance, or ens per se.~ Fictitious ens, a product of 
the inventive imagination.— First ens ( ensprimum ), with 
Paracelsus and other old chemists, that which contains 
tlie virtue of the substance from which It is extracted. 

This liquor, being scaled up in a convenient' glass, must 
be exposed to the sun for about six weeks, at the end of 
which time there will swim nt the top of it the prinnun 
ens of the plant in a liquid form, transparent, and either 
green or red or perhaps of some other colour, according 
to the nature of the plant. 

Hoyle, Usefulness of Nat. Phil., Ii., Essay ft. 
Imaginary ens, an object, of Imagination In its widest 
sense Thus, an object remembered is an imaginary ens. 
- Most perfect en8 {ens real issi in inn), that whose es- 
sence mxolvesall perfections, including existence. 

being is not a predicate which can be found in the sub- 
ject ot any judgment, and if we desire to add it syntheti- 
cally, we must have some third term beyond the idea of 
the subject Such third term, possible experience, is 
wanting in the ease ot the Ens Heahssimum. which tran- 
scends experience. A damson, Philos, of Kant. 

Necessary ens, that the non -existence of which involves 
contradiction, owing to Its having been defined os existent. 
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—Objective ens, something which exists in the mind, 
but only in so far as it is an object of perception.— Posi- 
tive ens, something not a mere privation or negation. 
—Real ens, anything whose characters are independent 
of what, any person or any number of persons may think 
them to i>e.— Relative or respective ens, something 
w hich exists only so far as a correlate exists.— Subjec- 
tive ens, something which has an existence otherwise than 
merely as an object. 

ensafet (en-saf'), v.t. [< en- 1 + safe.] To ren- 
der Hafo. 

ensaintt, r. t. [< en - 1 + saint 1 .] To canonize. 

For his ensainting, looke the almanaoke in the begin- 
ning of Aprill, and sec if you can find out such a saint as 
Saint Gildarde, which, in honour of this gilded fish, the 
pope so ensainted. 

Nashe, Lenten Stutfe (Harl. Mise., VI. 174). 

ensamet, r. t. Hee enseam 1 , 2. 
ensamet, n. [< ensame , r.j The grease of a 
hawk. 

ensample (en-sam'pl), n . [< ME. ensample , < 

OF. ensample, an alteration, with en- fores-, of 
OF. essample, example : see example.] If. A 
sample or specimen; an instance; a typical 
example. 

Yet better were attonce to let me die. 

And shew the last ensample of your pride. 

S] tenser. Sonnets, xxv. 

2. A pattern or model; a guiding example. 
[Archaic and poetical.] 

Ze sc.holde seven ensample to the lowed penle, for to do 
wel ; ami zee seven hem ensample to don cvylle. 

M an dev i lie, Travels, p. 187. 
Neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but being 
ensamples to the lloek. 1 Pet. v. 3. 

And drawing foul ensample from fair names, 

Shin'd also, till the loatliBome opposite 
Of all my heart had destined did obtain, 

And all thro’ thee ! Tennyson, Guinevere. 

ensamplet (en-sam'pl), r. t. [< ME. ensam - 
pirn; < ensample , w.j To exemplify ;. show by 
example. 

Homerc, who in the Persons of Agamemnon and Ulysses 
hath ensam pled a good governour and a vertuous limn. 

Spenser, F. Q., To the Reader. 

ensanguine (en-sang'gwin), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
ensanguined, ppr. ensanguining. [< en- 1 -4- san- 
guine (< L. sanguis, blood): see sanguine.] 1. 
To stain or cover with blood; smear with gore. 
Where cattle pastured late, now scatter’d lies 
With carcases and annB tlie ensanguined field, 
Deserted. Milton, I*. L., xl. 054. 

lie answered not, but with a sudden hand 
Made bare his branded and ensanguined brow. 

Shelley, Adouais, xxxiv. 

2. To color like blood; impart a crimson color 
to. 

In general color they were pink, . . . but tlie outer 
petals were dashed with u deep carmine, ensanguined, 
brilliant. C. J). Warner , Roundabout .Journey, p. 07. 

ensate (en'niit), a. [< NL. ensatus, < L. rusts, 
a sword. ) In hot. and tool., e uniform : as, the 
ensate ovipositors of certain (Irthoplvra. 
enscale (en-skal'), r. /. ; pret. and pp. ensealed, 
ppr. ensealing. [< en- 1 -(-scale L] To carve or 
form with scales. Clarke. [Hare.] 
enschedule (en-sked'ul), r. t. ; pret. and pp. 
enscheduled, ppr. enseheduling. [< en- 1 + sched- 
ule.] To schedule; insert in a schedule. 

Our just demands ; 

Whose tenors and particular effects 

You have, cnseheduVd briefly, in your hands. 

Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 

ensconce (en-skouH'), v. /.; pret. and pp. en- 
sconced, ppr. ensconcing. [Formerly also in- 
sconce, inskonse; < en- 1 + sconce.] 1. To cover 
or shelter as with a sconce or fort; protect; 
hide securely; give shelter or security to. 

I with small Boatos and 200. men would bane gone to 
the head of the rlner Ghawonock, w ith sufficient guides 
by land, inskonsing my selfe ouery two dayes. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s True Travels, I. 88. 
I will ensconce me behind the arras. 

Shak., M. W. of W. t ill. 8. 
Convey him to the sanctuary of rebels, 

Nestorius’ house, where our proud brother has 
Ensconc'd himself. 

Shirley ( and Fletcher ?), Coronation, iv. 1. 
Pedro de Vargas, a shrewd, hardy, and vigilant soldier, 
aleayde of Gibraltar, . . . lay ensconced in his old warrior 
rock as in u citadel. Irving, Granada, p. 75. 

Hence — 2. To fix firmly or snugly; settle; 
lodge: as, he ensconced himself in his comfort- 
able arm-chair. [Colloq.] 
ensculptufe (en-skulp'tur), v, t . ; pret. and pp. 
enseutptu "ml, ppr. en sculpturing. [\ en- 1 + sculp- 
ture.] To carve: sculpture. [Poetical.] 

Those shapes distinct 
That yet survive «■ sculptured on tlie walls 
Of palaces or temples, mill the wreck 
Of tamed Pcraepolis. Wordsworth, Apology. 

enseal (en-seP), v. t . [< ME. ensclen, < OF. en- 
scclcr, enseler, cnsceler , tn seller, etc., < ML. insigil - 
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lare , enseal, < in, in, + sigillare, Beal: see wo/2, 
#.] 1. To set one’s seal to; ratify formally. 
[Archaic.] 

Syn my fader, in bo heigh a place 
. As parloment, hath hire eschaunge ensealed. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 580. 

And than he lete write a letter, and it dide ensele with 
hiB seell. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 617. 

LHejr bul emelyd, concludyng in sentence 
[Thjat none of al thys ordyr ys neuer like to the. 

Book e of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra aer.), i. 84. 

2. To seal up ; keep secret. 

Enseled til another day. Chaucer, Troilus, v. 151. 

enseamH, inseamt (en-, in-sem'), v. t. [< en- 1 , 
in- 1 , + seam 1 .] 1. To seam; sew up. 

A name engraved in the revestiary of the temple one 
stole away, and enseamed it in his thigh. Camden. 

2. To gather up; include; comprehend. 

And bounteous Trent, that in him selfe ense antes * 

Both thirty Borts of fish and thirty sundry streamos. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. xi. 85. 

enseam 2 t (en-senP ), V . t. [< en- 1 + seam**.] 1 . To 
make greasy; befoul with or as if with grease. 

Nay, but to live 

In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 

2. To purge from glut and grease: said of a 
hawk. Also ensame. 

enseart (en-ser'), V. t. [< enA + sear 1 .] To 
sear; cauterize. 

Ensear thy fertile and conceptions womb. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 8. 

ensearchf (en-aerch'), v. [< ME. enserchen, 
en cere hen, < OF. encerchcr , eneerchier (= Pr. en- 
ser car, essercar), < en- 4- cercher . etc., search: 
see en- 1 and search.] I. trams. To search. 

Another man peraunter, that wolde peynen him and 
travaylle liis Body for to go in to tlio Marches, for to en- 
cerche tho Coil trees, mygliten ben Idamcd be my Wordes, 
in rehercyngc manye sti aunge tliingcs. 

Mandenillc, Travels, p. 314. 

He that enserchith the derknes of ny 3 t, 

And the niyst of the morowtide may se, 

He schal know bi cristis my^t 
If 3 outlie kun ne synge reuertere. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 93. 

n. intrans. To make a search. 

At, wliicho tyme as they begamie fyrst to ensearche by 
reason and by reporte of olde meiuie there about, wlnit 
thing had bone the occasion that so good an haven was in 
so fewe years so sore decayed. Si r T. More, W orks, p. 227. 

ensearchf (en-sfcrch'), n. [< ensear ell, t\] 
Search; inquiry. 

I pray you make some good ensear ch what my poor 
neighbours have lost. 

Sir 7\ More (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 298). 

enseelf (en-sel'), v. t. [Also ensile; < evA + 
seelS,] To dose tlie oycn of; seel, as a hawk. 

ensegget, and n. [ME.] Haine as siege. 

enseintt, a. An obsolete form of enceinte. Black- 
stone. 

ensemblet (F. jiron. oh-som'bl), adv. [ME. en- 
semble, < OF. ensemble, F. entitnnble = Pr. ensems, 
ense nips, essemps = OCat. ensems = OBp. ensem- 
ble = OPg. ensembra = It. insieme, insembre. 
insemkra , together, < LL. iusimul, at the same 
time, mixed with inscmel , at once, < in + shnvl, 
together, akin to semel, once, both akin to E. 
same, q. v. Cf. assemble, resemble.] Together; 
all at once; simultaneously. 

In time togeders wo haue be ensemble, 

Wliero-of of pete my hert doth trimble. 

Rom. of rartenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8990. 

ensemble (F. pron. oh-som'bl), 7t. [F., < ensem- 
ble, together: see ensemble, adv.] 1. The miion 
of parts in a whole ; all the parts of anything 
taken together, so that each part is considered 
only in relation to the whole ; specifically, the 
general offect of a work of art, piece of music, 
drama, etc. — 2. In music , the union of all the 
performers in a concerted composition, as in a * 
chorus with full orchestral accompaniment. — 

3. In math., a manifold or collection of ele- 
ments, discrete or continuous, finite, infinite, 
or superinfinite. The elements of the ensemble are 
usually termed its points. The integrant parts of un en- 
semble are all the other ensembles whose elements are 
elements of it. Two ensembles whose elements are ca- 
pable of being put into a one-to-one correfqiondenee with 
one another arc said to have the same value or to be equiv- 
alent. Tlie first value is tlie smallest infinite value, or that 
of the ensemble of positive whole numbers. A linear en- 
semble is one whose elements can be brought into corre- 
spondence each with a different point of one line. A de- 
rived ensemble is one which consists of all the limits of 
elements In a primitive ensemble. An ensemble is said 
to be condensed within a certain interval if there arc 
elements of the ensemble in every part of the interval, 
however small. Disconnected ensembles are ensembles 
which have no common element. A definite ensemble is 
an ensemble such that every object is either determined 
to be an element of it or determined not to lie so, and no 
object is determined in both ways. An ordered ensemble 
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ic one in which the elemente have a definite suooeeeion. 
A perfect ensemble is one which is its own derived ensem- 
ble. See number Pint genus Of ensembles, that class 
of ensembles which have only a finite number of succes- 
sive derived ensembles, since the elements of the nth de- 
rived ensemble have no limits.— Seoond genus Of en** 
sembles, that class of ensembles which have an infinite 
succession of derived ensembles.- Tout ensemble, the 
entire combination or collocation ; the assemblage of parts 
or arrangement of details viewed as a whole : as, the tout 
ensemble of the piece is admirable. 

onset? (en~86 ; te), n. [Abyssinian.] An Abys- 
sinian name of Musa JSnsetc , a noble plant of 
the banana genus. It produces leaves about 20 feet 
long and 3 or 4 broad, the largest entire leaf as yet known. 
The flower-stalk, which is as thick as a man’s arm, is used 
for food, but the fruit is worthless.. 

enshadet. insh&det (en-, in-shad' ),v. t. [< en-i , 
in- 1 , + shade.] To marls with different grada- 
tions of colors. Latham . 

Lily-white inshaded with the rose. 

* W. Browne , Britannia’s Pastorals, i. G. 

ensh&dow (en-shad'o), v. t. [< en- 1 4- shadow.] 
To cast a shadow upon ; obscure ; overspread 
with shade. [Rare.] 

That enthusiasm which foreshortens ami enshadows 
every fault. The Indejuindent „ April 22, 1802. 

enshawlf (on-slikl'), r. t. [< en-i 4- shawl.] To 
cover or invest with a shawl. Quinn. 

ensheathe, v. t. See insheathe. 

enshieldt (en-slield'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. cn- 
shielded (pp. abbr. cmhield in extract). [< en - 1 
-f shield.] To shield; cover; protect. 

These black masks 

Proclaim an emhield beauty, ten times louder 
Than beauty could. Shale ., M. for M., ii. 4. 

enshoret (on-skdr'), v. t. [< en- 4- shore 1 .] To 
enharbor. Davies. 

Then Death (the eml of ill unto the good) 

Knshore my sonic neor drowud in llesh and bloud. 

Davies, Wittes Pilgrimage*, p. 40. 

enshrine (en-sbrin'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. en- 
shrined , ppr. enshrining. [Formerly also in- 
shrine ; < en- 1 4* shrine.] To inclose in or as 
in a shrine or chest; deposit for safe-keeping 
in or as in a cabinet; hence, to preserve with 
care and affection ; cherish. 

In his own verse the poet still we find, 

In his own page liis memory lives enshrined. 

O. if'. Holmes, Bryant’s Seventieth JUi tlutay. 

The whole of the dugoha, which is 8 ft. in diameter, 
lias been hollowed out to make a cell, in which un image 
of Buddha is enshrined. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 132. 

enshroud (on-sliroud'), v. t. [Formerly also 
inshroud; < cm- 1 4* shroud.] To cover with or 
as with a shroud ; hence, to envelop with any- 
thing which conceals from observation: as, tlie 
sun was enshrouded in mist; to enshroud one’s 
purpose in mystery. 

They lurk enshrouded in the vale of night. 

Churchill, The Apology. 

ensiferoust (en-sif'e-rus), a. [< L. e ns if or (< 
ensis, a sword, 4- -fer, < ferre = E. hen A) 4* 
-owa.] Bearing or carrying a sword. Coles, 
1717; Bailey, 1733. 

ensiform (ell' si -form), a. [= F. e.nsiforme , < 
NL. ensiformis, < L. ensis, a sword, 4 : forma, 
sh ape . ] In ho t. and sool . , s word-sh aped ; 
straight, sharp on both edges, and ta- 
pering to a point ; xiphoid; ensate: as, 
an ensiform leaf or organ. — Ensiform 
antennas, in c.ntorn ., those antenna; which are 
equal and tapering, with compressed joints hav- 
ing one sharp edge.— Ensiform appendage or 
cartilage. See cartilage. 

ensign (en' sin), n. [Formerly ensigne 
(and corruptly auncient, ancient , in 
the sense of standard-bearer : see an- 
cient#), < OF. ensigne , enseigne , F. en- 
seign = Pr. emeigna, enseyna , cssenha = 

OSp. eusetta = 8p. Pg. insignia = It. in- 
wgna, < MB. insigna, L. insigne , a standard, 
badge, mark (pi. insignia ), neut. oidns ignis, dis- 
tinguished by a mark, remarkable: see insig- 
nia. Cf. ensign, v.] 1. The flag or banner dis- 

tinguishing a company of soldierR, an army, or 

* vessel; colors; a standard. 

Ilang up ydur ensigns, lot your drums be still. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 
Those arms, those ensigns, borne away, 
Accomplished Rokeby’s brave array, 

But all were lost on Marston’s day. 

Scott, Rokeby, v. 4. 

We heard 

The drowsy folds of our great ensign shake 

* From blazon’d Hons o’er the imperial tent 

Whispers of war. Tennyson , Princess, v. 

I saw wo sailors, but a great Spanish engign floated over, 
and waved, a funereal plume. 

0. W. Curtis, True and I, p. 90. 

Specifically — 2. In Great Britain, a flap com- 
posed of a field of white, blue, or red, with the 
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union in the upper comer, next the staff. For- 
merly flags with fields of all the three colors were used in 
the naval service, but now the white only is used for men* 
of-war, the red flag being assigned to the merchant service 
and the blue to the Royal Naval Reserve. In the United 
States navy the ensign is the national flag. See flag* and 
union. 

3f. A sign or signal. 

At the rebuke of five shall ye flee : till yo be left . . . 
us an ensign on an bill. Isa. xxx. 17. 

4. A badge ; a mark of distinction, rank, or of- 
fice ; a symbol ; in the plural, insignia. 

The Olive was wont to be the ensigne of Peace and 
quietnesse. Spenser, Shep. Cal., April, Glosse. 

His arms, or ensigns of power, are a pipe in his left hand, 
composed of seven reeds. Bacon, Fable of Pan. 

Cupids . . . ull armed with hows, quivers, wings, and 
other ensigns of love. B. Jonson, Mosque of Beauty. 

The tax on the armorial bearings or ensigns blazoned on 
the carriage. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, III. 178. 

5f. Name and rank used as a battle-cry or 
watchword. 


Whan the Duke Baugh hem come, lit; cride his ensigne , 
and lete renne to tlicym that he sye comynge, and smote 
in ainonge hem fiercely. Merlin (E. E. T. K.), ii. nil. 

6. In the British army, until 1871, one of the 
lowest grade of commissioned officers in a regi- 
ment of infantry, *the senior of whom carried 
the ensign or colors of the regiment : now called 
second lieutenant. (See lieutenant.) The rank 
of ensign also existed in the American revolu- 
tionary array. 

It was on occasion of one of these suppers that Sir .Tamos 
Mackintosh happened to bring with him a raw Scotch 
cousin, an ensign in a Highland legimcnt. 

Lady Holland , in Sydney Smith, iv. 

7. In the United States navy, one of the low- 
est grade of commissioned officers, ranking 
with second lieutenant in the army. The title 
was first introduced in 1862, taking the place 
of passed midshipman. — 8f. A company of troops 
led by an ensign. 

Which also was defended a while with certain ensigns 
of footmen and certain pieces of artillery. 

Expedition in Scotland (Arbor's Eng. Garner, I. 117). 


ensign (en-sin ' or on' sin), v. t. [< ME. ensignen , 
ensygnen, < OF. ensigner , enseigner , mark, point 
out, toll, inform, indicate, F. enseigner , toll, in- 
form, teach, instruct, = Pr. enseignar , ensegnar , 
esseignar = Bp. enseftar = Eg. eimnhar = It. 
insegnare, < ML. insignare , mark, indicate; cf. 
L. fnsignirCj put a mark upon, distinguish, in- 
signis, distinguished by a mark, < in, on, 4- 
signum , sign: see sign, and cf. ensign , n., on 
which the E. verb in part depends.] If. To 
mark or distinguish by some sign; form the 
badge of. 

Henry hut joined the roses, that unsigned 
Particular lamilieg, hut this hath joined 
The Rose and Thistle. 

Ii. Jonson, Prince Henry’s Barriers. 


2. In her., to distinguish (a charge) by a mark 
or an ornament, as a crown, coronet, or miter, 
borne on or over it : as, the heart in the arms of 
Douglas is unsigned with a royal 
crown (see the cut) — that is, 
with a crown borne on the top 
of it. A staff is sometimes said 
to be ensigned with a flag. — 3f. 

Tp point out to ; signify to. 

Whan the queue had called them 
and dcniaunded theym the place where 
our lord Ihosu cryst had be crucefyod, 
they wold nencr telle ne ensygne, hyr. 

Holy llood (E. E. T. S.), p. 1G7. 



ArjeMit, a he.irt 
pules, ensigned with 
.t royal « to mi. 


ensign-bearer (on'shi-bar^r), n. One who cur- 
ries the flag ; an ensign. 

If it be true that the giants ever made war against 
heaven, lie had been a fit emrignbearer for that company. 

Sir P. Sidney. 


ensigney (en'sin-si), w. [< ensign 4- -cy.] Same 
as ensign ship. 

It is, perhaps, one of the curious anomalies which per- 
vade many parte of our system, that an ensigney should 
exist in the engineer department, there being no colours 
to he carried in that corps. Bees, Cyc. 


ensignship (en'sin-ship), w. [< ensign 4- -ship.] 
The rank, office, or commission of an ensign, 
ensilage (en'si-laj), n. [< F. ensilage: see en- 
sile 1 .'] 1. A mode of storing foclder, vege- 
tables, etc., in a green state, by burying it or 
them in pits or silos dug in the ground. See silo. 
This method has been practised in some countries from 
very early times, and lias been recommended by modern 
agriculturists. Brick-lined chambers are often used in 
modern practice, having a movable wooden covering upon 
which is placed a heavy weight, say half a ton to the 
square yard. The pits or chambers are constructed m 
such a way as to exclude the air as far as possible. 


It is not the least of the recommendations of the new 
process of preserving green fodder, railed ensilage, Hint 


the exclusion of oxygen is an essential feature in it, fire- 
risks being thus avoided. 

W. L. Carpenter , Energy in Nature (1st ed.), p. 79. 

One of the earliest of Latin writers refers to subter- 
ranean vaults (silos), wherein the ancient Romans pre- 
served green forage, grain, and fruit, and the Mexicans 
have practised the system for centuries. This, at any 
rate, is vouched for by Mr. John M. Bailey, one of the 
pioneers of the system in the United States, whose “Book 
of Ensilage.,’' etc. Mark Lane Express 

2. The fodder, etc., thus preserved. 

This is probably the kind of fermentation by which grass 
is converted into ensilage. A mer. Che in. Jour., V III. 33d. 

ensilage (en'si-laj), r. 1 . ; pret. and pp. ensi- 
laged, ppr. ensilaging. [< ensilage, w.] To store 
by ensilage ; store in a pit or silo for preserva- 
tion. See silo. 

The advantage of an ensilaged crop is that it makes the 
farmer independent of drought. 

West Chester (Pa.) lie publican, VI. 4. 

ensile (on'sil), v. t . ; pret. and pp. ensiled , ppr. 
ensiling. [< 8p. ensilar, preserve grain in a place 
under ground, < en, in, 4- silo, < L. sirns, < Gr. 
<np6c, also (rnp6<;, a pit to keep grain in : see silo.] 
To preserve in or as if in a silo ; prepare as en- 
silage. 

Ensiling has been accomplished without any chamber 
at all, the green fodder being simply stacked in the open 
and heavily pressed, the outer parts being, however, ex- 
posed to the air. II. Robinson, Sewage Question, p. 222. 

ensiludium (en-si-lii'di-um), n . ; pi. ensiludia 
(-ii). [ML., < L. turns, a sword, 4- ludcrc , play.] 

Iii the middle ages, a friendly contest with 
swords, usually with bated or blunted weapons*. 
Compare hasttiude. 

ensilvert, V. t. [ME. etmlveren ; < en- 1 4* silver.] 
To cover or adorn with silver. Wyelif, Bar. vi. 
7 (Oxf.). 

ensindont, r. t. [< cm- 1 4- sindon .] To wrap 
in a sindon or linen cloth. Davies. 

Now doth this loving sacred Synnxie 
(With limine orizons and denial t tcarcs) 
Ensindon Him with choicest draperio. 

Davies, Holy Roode, p. 2s. 

Ensis (en'sis), n. [NL., < L. ensis, a sword.] 
A genus of razor-clams, of the family Solon i the, 
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iiicludingthose species in which the hinge-teeth 
are several and the shell is curved. Ensis ameri - 
canns is the common razor-fish orrazoi-clam of American 
waters. The genus was formerly included in Solen. 

ensiset, n. [Erroneous form of MK. assise, E. 
assize, abbr. .sv,re 1 .] Assize; quality; stamp; 
character. 

ensisternal (en-si-shViml), a. [< L. ensis, a 
sword, 4- Gr. ari pvov, the breast -bone (see ster- 
num), 4- -a/. ] In anat., of or pertaining to the 
ensiform appendage or xiphoid cartilage ; xiph- 
istermil. lWvlard. 

ensky ( on-ski' ), r. t. ; pret. and pp. ensiled, ppr. 
ensh/ing. [< on - 1 4- sky . ] To place in heaven 
or among the gods; make immortal. [Poeti- 
cal.] 

I hold you as a thing ensky’ d. and sainted. 

Shale., M. for M., i. 

enslandert, V. t. [< ME. ensclaundmi, < en- + 
sc l an nd ren, slander: see cm- 1 and slander.] To 
slander; bring reproach upon. 

Rif ther he in bretherhede eny riotom, other contrkoiu, 
other such by whom the tratmiite imght be enselau mired , 
he shal he put out tlierof. English (Lids ( K E. T. M.), p. 4. 

enslave (en-slav'), r t . ; pret. and pp. enslaved, 
ppr. enslaving. [< en-> 4- slave, j 1. To make 
a slave of; reduce to slavery or bondage; sub- 
ject to the arbitrary will of a master: as, bar- 
barous nations enslave their prisoners of war. 

What do these worthies, 

But rob, and spoil, hum, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable nations 7 Milton , P. It., ill 7G. 

It was also held lawful to enslave any infidel or person 
who did not receive the Christian faith. 

Sumner, Orations, I. 217. 

2. Figuratively, to reduce to a condition anal- 
ogous to slavery; deprive of moral liberty or 
power; subject loan enthralling influence: as, 
to be enslaved by drink or one’s passions. 
Enslav'd am 1, though King, by one wild Wold, 

And my own Promise is m\ cruel Lord. 

./, Beaumont, Psyche, iii. 192. 

Having first brought into subjection the bodies of men, 
hail no bard task, afterwards, to enslave their souls. 

By Attevhury, Sermons, I. Iii. 

Women of genius, even moie than men, are likely to bo 
enslaved by an impassioned sensibility. 

Mary Puller, \' imi;in in 10th Cent., p. 103. 


enslavedness 

tnfll&TOdness (en-sla'ved-nes), n. The state of 
being enslaved. 

enalavem nt (en-slav'ment), n. [< enslave 4* 
-mmt.] The act of enslaving, or the state of be- 
ing enslaved, literally or figuratively; slavery; 
bondage; servitude. 

Abolition by sovereign will of a slave State now ceased, 
and os for enslavement by a free State's legislation, this 
had never been Attempted. Schouler , Hist. (J. 8., III. 130. 

The effect of his [the negro’s] enslavement, then, was 
not to civilize him in any sense, but merely to change him 
from u wild animal into a domesticated or tame one. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVI. 233. 

enslaver (en-sla'v6r), n. One who or that which 
enslaves or reduces to bondage, either litoral 
or figurative. 

What indignation in her mind 

Against enslavers of mankind 1 Swift. 

ensltunberf. v. t. [ME. enslombren; < en- 1 + 
slumber .] To dull ; enervate. 

8on, lott not ydelnesse gou enslombre , 

Nor wydnesse of clothys 3011 encombro. 

MS. Ash mole, 62, fol. 05. ( Halliwell .) 

ensnare, ensnarer. See insnare , insnarer, 

ensnarl't (en-sniirl'), v. i. [< en- 1 4* snarl 1 .] 
To snarl, as a dog; growl. Cockcram. 

ensnarl 2 t (en-sniirl') v. t. [< enA 4- snarl 1 *.] 
To entangle as in a snarl ; insnare. 

With noyse whereof when as the caytive carle 
Should issue forth, in hope to And some spoyle, 

They in awayt would closely him emnarle. 

Spenser , F. Q., V. ix. 0. 

ensobert (en-so'bGr), v. t. [< enA 4* sober.] 
To make sober. 

God sent hftn sharpnesses and sad accidents to ensober 
his spirits. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 834. 

ensorcelt, V. t. [< OF. enaorceler , bewitch, < en- 
4- soreeler , bewitch : see sorcery.] To bewitch ; 
use sorcery upon. 

Not any one of all these honor’d parts 
Your princely happen and habites that do moue, 

And as it wore ensorcell all the hearts 
Of Christen kings to quarrel for your louo. 

Wyatt, quoted in Tuttcnham's Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 187. 

ensoul (en-sol'), v. t, [< enA 4* soul.] To en- 
dow or imbue with a soul. 

Maugre my endeuour 

My Numbers still by hublte haue the Feuer ; 

One-while with heat of heuuenly lire ensoul’d ; 

Shivering anon, through faint, vn-learoed cold. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, if.. The Furies. 

Passion beholds its object as a perfect unit. The soul 
is wholly embodied, and tho body is wholly ensouled. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 107. 

Ill such language (surcharged and flooded with life), 
not only are thoughts embodied, but words are ensouled. 

Whipple, Lit. and Life, p. 220. 

enspanplet (on-spang'gl), v. t. [< en- 1 4- span- 
gle.] To cover with spangles ; spangle. Davies . 
One more by tlieo, love and desert have sent 
T enspangle this expansive Armament. 

Herrick, Hesperidcs, p. 204. 

ensphere, insphere (on-, in-sfer'), v. t.; pret. 
anu pp. ensphered, in sphered, ppr. ensphering , in- 
sphering. [< ow-l, in- 2 , + sphere.] 1. To place 
in or as in a sphere. 

His ample slioulders ill a cloud ensphear’d 
Of tterie chriuisiue. 

Chapman, tr. of Homeric Hymn to Hermes. 

Now it Beemed as if we ourselves, sitting there ensphered 
In color, tlcw around the globe with the quivering rays. 

E. S. Phelps, Beyond the Gates, p. 104. 

2. To make into a sphere. 

One shall ensphere thine eyes; another shall 
lmpearl tliy teeth. 

Carew, Obsequies to the Lady Ann Hay. 

enstallt. V. t . An obsolete form of install. 
Holland; Stirling. 

enstaxnpt (en-stamp'), v. t. [Also instamp; < 
en-l 4* stamp.] To impress with or as with a 
stamp; impress deeply; stamp. 

Nature hath' enstamped upon the soul of man the cer- 
tainty of a Deity. Ilewyt, Sermons (1058), p. 194. 

enstatet, V. t. An obsolete variant of instate. 

enstatite (en'sta-tit), ». [< Gr. kvardrtjg, an ad- 
versary (cf. hardruedg, opposing, checking, start- 
ing difficulties) (< hiaraatiai, stand against, < iv, 
in, on, 4* iardvat , mid. IcrraaOai, stand), + -ite‘ 2 .] 
A silicate, chiefly of magnesium, with some 
iron, belonging to the pyroxene group. It va- 
ries in color from white to greet), and crystallizes in the 
orthorhombic system. It is infusible before the blowpipe, 
whence the name. T t is a common mineral in certain rocks, 
especially in poridotitos and the serpentines derived from 
them ; also in many meteoric stones. Brouzite is a ferrif- 
erous enstatite. Chhidnite, from the Bisliopville (South 
Carolina) meteorite, is nearly pure magnesium enstatite. 

enstatite-diabase ( e n " st a- ti t-di ' a-bas ),n. Same 
as palatinite . 

enstile, v. t. See enstyle. 

enstockt (en-stok'),t>. t. [< enA 4* stock.] To 
fix as in the stocks. 
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Not that (as Stolks) I intend to tye 
With Iron Chains of strong Necessity 
Th’ Eternal’s hands, and his free feet enstock 
In Destinies hard Diamantlne Eock. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 4. 

enstoret (en-stor'), v. t. [ME. enstoren , instoren 
(accom. to restorm, > E. restore , q. v.), < L. in- 
staurare , renew, restore: see instaurate.] To 
restore; renew; repeat; recapitulate. 

And if tlier be ony othir maundement, it is instorid in 
this word, thou schalt loue thl noighbore as thi silf. 

Wyelif, Rom. xiii. 9. 

enstranglet, v. t. [ME. enstranglen; < enA + 
strangle.] To strangle. 

Thei scholde suffren to gret pevne, zif thei abyden to 
dyen be liem solf, os Nature wolde : and whan thei lien 
thus enstrangled, thei eten here Flesche, in stede of Veny- 
Boun. Mandeville , Travels, p. 194. 

enstufff, v. t. [< en- 1 4- stuff.] To stuff ; stow ; 
cram. 

Hast thou not read how wise Ulysses did 
Enstuffe his eares with waxe? 

Wyatt, To his Friend T. 
In the dark bulk they closde bodies of men 
Chosen by lot, and did enstuff by stelth 
The hollow womb with armed soldiers. 

Surrey, AEneid, ii. 

enstylet (en-stlT), v. t. [Also enstile ; < eiA 4- 
style 1 .] To style; name; call. 

A man, 

Built with God’s finger, and enstyled his Temple. 

Chapman, Revenge of Bussy d’Ambois, i. 1. 
But now then, for these parts he muBt 
Be enstiled Lewis the Just, 

Great Henry’s lawful heir. 

Bp. Corbet , Journey into France. 

That renowned isle, 

Which all men Beauty’s garden-plot enstyle. 

W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, i. 1. 

ensuablet (en-su'a-bl), a. [< ensue + -able.] 
Ensuing; following. J. Hayward . 

ensuantt (en-su'ant), a. [< ensue 4- -ant 1 .] 
Following in natural sequence; sequent; ac- 
cordant. 

Make his dittie sensible and ensuant. to the first verse 
in good reason. Put.tenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 74. 

ensue (en-su'), V . ; pret. and pp. ensued, ppr. en- 
suing. [Formerly also insue ; early mod. E. also 
ensew, ensewe; < ME. ensuen, < OF. ensuire , cn- 
suir , ensuivre , ensuevre , etc., F. ensuivre = Pr. 
enseguir , ensegre , etc., < Jj. insequi , follow upon, 
< in, upon, 4- sequi, follow: see sequent , sue. Cf. 
insecution, ult. ( L. insequi.] If trans. To fol- 
low or follow after ; pursue. 

Whoa stepes glade to Ensue 

Yb eueri woman in their degre. 

Political Poems , etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 43. 

Seek peace and ensue it. 1 Pet. iii. 11. 

Ne was Sir Satyrane her far behinde, 

But with like fierceness did ensew tho chace. 

Sitenser, F. Q., III. xl. 6. 

You will set before you the end of this your short cross, 
and the great glory which will ensue the same. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Hoc., 1853), II. 120. 

. n - intrans. If. To come after; move behind 
in tho same direction; follow. 

Then after ensued three other Bashaa, with slaues about 
them, being afoote. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 113. 

But nowe adue ! I must ensue 

Where fortune doth me lede. 

Nut-brown Maid (Percy’s Reliques, p. 184). 

2. To follow in order, or in a train of events or 
course of time ; succeed ; come after. 

The sayd ambassadours are to summon and ascite the 
foresayd English man to appeare at the terme next turning. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 162. 

As to appearance, famine was like to ensue, if not some 
way prevented. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 83. 
Then grave Clarissa graceful waved her fan; 
Silence ensu'd. Pope, R. of the L., v. 8. 

Discourse ensues, not trivial, yet not dull. 

Cowper, Task, iv. 174. 

3. To follow as a consequence ; result, as from 
premises. 

Let this be granted, and It shall hereupon plainly ensue 
that, the light of Scripture once shining in the world, all 
other light of nature is therewith in such sort drowned 
that now we need it not. Hooker, Eocles. Polity. 

-Syn. 2 and 3. Succeed, etc. (see follow) ; to arise, pro- 
ceed, spring, result. 

ensuffert, V. t. [ME. ensufferen ; < en- 1 4* suffer .] 
To suffer. 

Where f allied hert haue men full many, 
Ensvffering full of to ryght gret misery. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. K. T. 8.), L 4027. 

en suite (off swet). [F.: en , in; suite, suit, 
suite : see suit, n., suite.] In a set or connected 
series; forming a series or set with something 
else in the same style : as, apartments to bo let 
en suite or singly. 

176: an oblong Louis XVI. cabinet of ebony. . . . 177: 
an upright secretaire en stlite, 

Hamilton Sale Catalogue, 1882. 
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ensure (en-sh&r'), v. See insure. 

enswitne (en-swaTH'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. en- 
swathed, ppr. enswathing. [< enA 4- swathe?] To 
swathe. Also written inswathe. [Poetical.] 

With sleided silk feat and affectedly 
Enswathed, and seal’d to cnrlous secrecy. 

ShaJc., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 49. 

ensw&theznent (en- swaTH ' ment), n. [< en - 
swathe 4* -ment.] The act of enswathing, or 
the state of being enswathed. 

The enswathement of the globe in a magnetic current. 

J. Cooke. 

ensweep (en-swep'), v. t.; pret. and pp. en- 
swept, ppr. ensweeping. {f en- 1 4* sweep.] To 
sweep over ; pass over rapidly. [Bare.] 

A blaze of meteors shoots : ensweeping first 
The lower skies. Thomson, Autumn, 1. 1109. 

ensweetent, v. t. [< en- 1 4- sweetm.] To sweeten. 

-ent. [ME. -ent, also -ant, -aunt, etc., < OF. -ent, 
-ant, - aunt = Bp. Pg. It. -ente, < L. -m(t-)s, acc. 
-entem, suffix of ppr. of verbs in 2d, 3d, and 4th 
conjugations. Bee further under - ant l. Cf. 
-ence, -ance.] A suffix of adjectives, and of 
nouns originally adjectives (primarily, in the 
original Latin, a present participle suffix), cog- 
nate with the original form of the English pres- 
ent participle suffix -ing*, as in arden t, burning, 
cadent, falling, crescent , growing, orimt, rising, 
etc. : equivalent to -ant 1 . Adjectives in -ent are 
usually accompanied by derived nouns in * ence or -cncy, 
us cadence, ardency, etc. Sec -anfl, -ance, -ancy . 

entablature (en-tab'la-tur), n. [Formerly also- 
intablature; < OF. entablature , entablature, more 
commonly a base, pedestal, < OF. entailer , < 
ML. intabulare , construct a basis ( intabulatum ), 
< L. in, in, on, 4- ML. tabulare, L. only as pp. 
adi. tabulatus , boarded, floored, neut. tabulatum, 
a flooring. < tabula, a ooard, plank: see table.] 
1. In arch., that part of a lintel construction, 
or a structure consisting of horizontal mem- 
bers supported by columns or vertical members. 



Doric Entablature. 

B, entablature ; a , epistyle or architrave ; b, frieze ; c, cornice. 
(From Arc haul. Inst. Report on Assos Expedition.) 


which rests upon the columns and extends up- 
ward to the roof, or to the tympana of the pedi- 
ments if these features are present, in the clas- 
sical styles it consists of three members, the architrave, 
the frieze, and the cornice. In large buildings projecting 
features, similar in form to entablatures proper, and also 
called by this name, are often carried around the whole 
edifice, or along the front only ; and the term is applied 
by engineers to similar parts of the framing of machinery 
wherein architectural design is introduced. See also cut 
under column. 

At the entrance to the court of the temple are remains 
of some buildings, of very large hewn stone, particularly 
an entablature in a good taste. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 15. 

Wo could see the elaborately-ornamented gables and 
entablatures, with minarets and gilt spires. 

W. II. Bussell, Diary in India, I. 307. 

2. In mach., a strongiron frame supporting a 
paddle-shaft. J£. H, Knight. — Block cornices and 
entablatures. See biocki. 

entablementt, n. [F., < entabler: see entabla- 
ture.] An entablature. 

They differ in nothing either in height, substance, or en- 
tablement from the feminine Ionic, and masculine Doric. 

Evelyn, Architecture. 

en tablier (on tab-li-fi/)* [F.: en, in: tablier , 
an apron, platform, table, board, < ML. tabu- 
lar ium, a table, board, desk, neut. of tabularius , 
< L. tabula, table: see table, tabular.] 1. In 
the form of an apron, or of the outline of an 
.apron: said of trimmings when so applied to 
the skirt of a dress. — 2. Decorated by trim- 
mings, frillings, etc., arranged in this way: 
Bftid of the skirt itself. 

entacklet (en-tak'l), v. t . [< enA 4- tackle.] 
To supply with taekle. 

Your storm-driven shyp I repaired new, 
fto well entackled , what wind soever blow, 

No stormy tempest your barge shall o’erthrow. 

Skelton, Poems, p- 26. 
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entad (en'tad), adv. [< Gr. hrdg, within, 4* 
-o<23.] In stool . and anat., in a direction from 
without inward, or in, to, or toward a situation 
or position relatively nearer the center or cen- 
tral parts (than something else); in, on, or to 
the inside or inner side : opposed to ectad : as, 
the eorium lies entad of the cuticle. 

Entada (en'ta-dft), n. [NL., from the Mala*bar 
name. ] A small genus of very tall leguminous 
climbers of tropical regions. E. seamans is widely 
distributed, and bears very large flattened pods a foot or 
two long, or more, and 4 or 6 inches wide, constricted 
between the seeds, which are 2 inches broad. 

entail (en-tal'), v. t. [Also intail; < ME. entail- 
en , < OF. entailler , F. entaillcr = Pr. entalhar , 
entaillar = So. entallar *ts Pg. entalhar = It. in- 
tagliare , < ML. intaliare , Hntaleare , cut into, 
carve, < L. in, in, + ML. taliare , taleare (> F. 
taiUer,e to.), cut: see tail 2 , tally .] If. To cut; 
carve for ornament. 

Thanne was the chaptire-hous wrougt as a greet chirchc, 
Coruen and couered and qucyntliche entayled. 

Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 200. 
The mortalo steele despiteously cntayld 
Deep in their flesh. Spenser, F. Q., II. vi. 29. 
In gild on buskins of costly Cordwaync, 

All bard with golden benaes, which were entayld 
With curious antickes. Spenser, F. Q., II. ill. 27. 

2. In law , to limit and restrict the descent of 
(lands and tenements) by gift to a man and to 
a specified line of heirs, by settlement in such 
wise that neither the donee nor any subsequent 
possessor can alienate or boquoath it: as, to 
entail a manor to A. B. and to his eldest son, or 
to his heirs of his body begotten, or to his heirs 
by a particular wife. See entail, n., 3. 

He I Moses J doth not (Now) study to make his Will, 

'l' 1 Entail his Land to his Male-Issue still : 

Wisely and iustly to divide his Good, 

To Sons and Daughters, and his nocrest Blood. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartass Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 

T hero entail 

The crown to thee, and to thine hoirB for ever. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 1. 

Hence — 3. To fix inalienably on a person or 
thing, or on a person and his descendants; 
transmit in an unalterable course ; devolve as 
an unavoidable consequence. 

My grief's entailed upon my wasteful breath, 
Which no reoov'ry can cut off but death. 

Quarles, Emblems, lii. 15. 

The intemperate and unjust transmit their bodily in- 
firmities and diseases to their children, and entail a secret 
curse upon their estates. TUlotson. 

It is entailed upon humanity to submit. 

* Goldsmith, Vicar, xix. 

A vicious form of legal procedure, for example, either 
enacted or tolerated, entails on suitors costs, or delays, 
or defeats. k H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 50. 

4. To bring about ; cause to ensue or accrue ; 
induce ; involve or draw after itself. 

Political economy tolls us that Iohs is entailed by a forced 
trade with colonics. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 501. 

No member of the chamber can, without Its assent, be 
submitted to examination or arrest for any proceeding 
entailing penalties, unless seized in the act or within 24 
bom's of the same. Keltic. 

Whose whole career was lie entailing lie 

Sought to be sealed truth by the worst lie last ! 

Browning , King and Book, I. 183. 

entail (en-tal'), n. [Formerly also in tail; < ME. 
entaile, entayle , < OF. entaille , F. entaillc (ML. 
intalia), f., = Pr. entalh = OSp. entaile = Pg. 
entalho = It. intaglio (> E. intaglio, q. v.), m., 
a cutting, cut, notch, groove; from the verb.] 
If. Engraved or carved work ; intaglio; inlay. 
A worke of rich entayle and curious mould, 

Woven with antickes and wyld ymagery. 

Spenser, ¥. Q.» II. vii. 4. 

2f. Shape ; that which is carved or shaped. 

An image of another entaile 
A lifte halfe was her fast by, 

Her name aboue her heed saw I, 

And she was called Felony. 

Ron x. of the Bose, 1. 102. 

3. In law : (a) The limitation of land to cer- 
tain members of a particular family or line of 
descent; a prescribed order of successive in- 
heritances, voluntarily created, to keep land in 
the family undivided ; the rule of descent set- 
tled for an estate. 

He [Walpole] scoffed at . . . the practice of entail, and 
tasked the ingenuity of conveyancers to tie up his villa in 
the strictest settlement. Macaulay , Horace Walpole. 

(ft) An estate entailed or limited to particular 
neirs ; an estate given to a man and his heirs. 
Ihe word is now, however, often loosely used, since strict 
entails are obsolete, to indicate the giving of property to 
one or to two successively for life with suspension of power 
01 ■'Donation meanwhile. By early English law, as fully 
established under the Norman conquest, a feoffment or 
grant of land to "A and the heirs of his body" created an 
entail, so that neither A nor any successive heir taking un- 
der the grant could alien the laud ; and if the line of heirs 


failed, ihe land reverted to the lord who made the grant, 
or his heirs. In course of time the inconveniences of 
the restriction on alienation led the courts to hold that 
such a gift must be understood not as a gift to the heirs 
after A, but to A on condition that he should have heirs ; 
in other words, that the heirs could not claim as donees 
under the feoffment, but only as heirs under A, and that 
hence A took a fee, which, if ho had heirs of his body, be- 
came absolute, and enabled him to alien the land. This 

E ractical abolition of entails by the courts was followed 
y the statute of Westminster of 1285, known as the stat- 
ute de Donis Conditionalibus, which enacted that the will 
of the donor in such gifts according to the form manifest- 
ly expressed should be observed, bo that such a grantee 
should have no power to alien. Under this act, which re- 
established entails, a large part of the land in England 
was fettered by such grants. The courts, still disfavoring 
entails, termed the estate thus granted a fee tail (see tail), 
and sustained alienations by the tenant in tail, subject, 
however, to the right of the heirs in tail, or, if none, of the 
lord, to enter on the death of the tenant who hud con- 
veyed. (See base fee, under fee'*.) They subsequently also 
sanctioned absolute alienations by allowing the tenant in 
tail to have an action brought against him in which he 
eollusivoly suffered the plaintiff to recover the land. (See 
fine'*, recovery, and Talt arum's case, under easel.) In 
1833 a direct deed was substituted by statute for this fic- 
tion. The •bject of entail* is now, to some extent, secured 
by family or marriage settlements, which are often, but in- 
accurately, spoken of as if effecting entails. In must if 
not all of the United States,' and in Canada, entails have 
been abolished, either as in England or by statutes de- 
claring that words which would formerly create an entail 
create a fee simple, or, as in some Htutes, a life estate with 
remainder in fee simple to heirs.— Quasi entail, an en- 
tail of an estate less than a fee, such as an estate for the 
life of a third person.— Statute of entail, a name some- 
times given to the statute de DoiiIb ConditionalibuB (which 
see, above).— To bar an entail, to dock an entail, to 
defeat the restrictions of an entail by aliening or resettling 
the land. 

entailer (en-ta/lfa), n. One who executes an 
entail ; one who limits tho descent of his prop- 
erty to a particular heir or scries of heirs. 

The entailer cannot disappoint those children who have 
rights to a portion of his property. Brougham. 

entailment (en-tiil 'ment), w. [< entail *f -men f.] 

1. Tho act of entailing, or of limiting the de- 
scent of an estate to a particular heir and his 
descendants. — 2. The state of being entailed, 
ental (en'tal), a. (< Or. hrin;, within, + -ah'] 
In zool. and anat., inner; internal: opposed to 
ectal. See entad . 

entalentt, v. t. [ME. cntalcntcn, < OF. entalcn- 
tcr =z Pr. enlalcntar, entalantar = It. intalentare , 
excite, raise a desire, < L. in, in, + ML. talen- 
ium , an inclination, deRire : seo en-i and talent.] 
To implant a desire in; endow with. 

Trust parflto lone, entire cliarite, 

Feruent will, and entalented corage. 

Letter of Cupid. 

Entails (on'ta-lis), ii. [NL. ; a perversion of 
Dentalium.] "A genus of tooth-shells, of the 
family Dental iidee. E. ntriolata is an Amorican 
species. 

entame 1 1, v. t. [ME. entamen, < OF. entamer = 
Pr. cntamcnar, \ ML. intaminare, touch, con- 
taminate^ L. in, in, on, + * taminare , touch: 
see attaint# and contaminate.] To harm; hurl; 
tear open. 

Let not my foe no more my wounde entame. 

Chaucer, A. B. <’., 1. 71). 
Tliay liafe up hys hawberko thane, and lmndilez thcr- 
uiidyre, . . . 

Botlic his bakke and his bresto, and his bryglite armez: 
Tliay ware fuyne that they fande no flesehc entamedc. 

Marti ; Art hure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 11 (50. 

entame 2 t (en-tarn'), v. t. [< CM- 1 + tame.] To 
tame; subdue. 

’Tis not . . . your cheek of cream 

That can entame my spirits to your worship. 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 5. 

entangle (en-tang'gl), v . t. ; pret. and pp. en- 
tangled, ppr. en tangling . [ Formerly also in tan - 
gle ; < en-* + tangle.] 1. To tangle; intermix 
the parts of confusedly ; make confused or dis- 
ordered: as, to entangle the hair. Bee tangle. 
[Rare.] 

What a happiness would it have been, could Hester 
Pry n ne . . . have distinguished and unravelled her own 
darling s tones, amid nil the entangled outcry of a group 
of feportive children. Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, vi. 

2. To insnare; involve, so as to render extri- 
cation difficult ; subject to constraining or be- 
wildering complications : as, to entangle fish in 
the meshes of a not; to entangle a person in a 
labyrinth. 

They are entangled in the land, the wilderness hath shut 
them in. Ex. xiv. 3. 

Nature cnU'hoB, entangles, and holds all such outrages and 
Insurrections in her inextricable net. Bacon , Fable of Pan. 

It is under this representation fof sensual plcasurcl 
chiefly, that sin deceives, betrays, entangles, bewitches, 
destroys the souls of men. Stilling fleet, Sermons, II. iii. 

Snow is white and opaque in consequence of the air en- 
tangled among its crystals. Huxley, Physiography, p. 154. 

3. To involve in difficulties or embarrassments ; 
embarrass, puzzle, or distract by adverse or 


perplexing circumstances, interests, demands, 
etc.; hamper; bewilder. 

The Pharisees took counsel how they might entangle 
him in his talk. Mat. xxii. 15. 

I suppose a great part of the difficulties that perplex 
men s thoughts, and entangle their understandings, would 
be easily resolved. Locke. 

=gyu 1. To tangle, knot, snarl, mat.— 2. Involve, etc. 
See implicate. — 3. To confuse, mystify. 

entangled (en-tang'gld), p. a. In her., same as 
fretted. [Rare.] 

entanglement (en-tang'gl -ment), ». [< en- 
tangle + -ment.] 1. The act of entangling, or 
the stato of bein^ entangled; a confused or 
disordered state ; intricacy ; perplexity. 

The sad, dangerous, and almost fatal entanglements of 
this corporeal world. 

Dr. II. More, Pre-existence of the Soul, Prcf. 

It is to fence against the entanglements of equivocal 
words, and the art of sophistry, that distinctions have 
been multiplied. Locke. 

2. That which entangles ; specifically, in fori . , 
an obstruction placed in front or on the Hank 
of a fortification, to impede ail enemy’s ap- 
proach. It is a kind of abatis made by partially severing 
the trunks of trees, pulling down the tops, and securing 
them to the ground by means of pickets or crotchets.— 
Wire entanglements, military eutanglcments made by 
placing at least three rows of stout pickets across the space 
to be obstructed, and twisting wire around them. The 
pickets arc arranged in quincunx order, with the wires 
crossing diagonally. 

entangler (on-tang'gl6r), n. One who entan- 
gles. Johnson. 

entangling (en-tang'gling), w. [Verbal n. of 
entangle , v.] An entanglement or complica- 
tion. [Rare.] 

But miracles, like the hero’s sword, divided these en- 
tangling* at a stroke, and at once made their way through 
them. * lip. Atterbvry, Sermons, II. vlii. 

entangling (en-tang'gling), p. a. [Ppr. of en- 
tangle, r.J Serving to entangle, involve, or 
embarrass. 

Honest friendship with all nations, entangling alliances 
with none. defer son, Inaugural Address. 

entasia (en-ta'si-ii), it. [NL. : see entasis.] 
Same as entasis, U. 

entasis (on'ta-sis), n. (NL., < (Jr. ivraaiq, a 
stretching, distention, < trruvuv {— L. inten- 
d-ere), stretch, < iv, in, on, + r tivttv = L. ten- 

d-ere, stretch: 
sec tend^.] l.In 
arch., the swell- 
ing or outward 
curve of tho 
profile of tho 
shaft of a col- 
umn. The entasis, 
exists in perfec- 
tion in the finest 
examples of Greek 
Doric, in which the- 
swelling is greatest 
a little below the 
middle point of the 
shaft, hui never so. 
great us to inter- 
fere with the steady 
diminution of the 
shaft fmin the base 
upward. The en- 
tasis is designed 
both to counteract 
the optical illusion 
which would chum' 
the profiles of the 
slmftH to appear 
curved in wind if 
they were bounded 
by si might lines, 
ami to give the 



Lntasls. 

e r, arcs of entasis ( The projwrtions and 
the amount of entabit, are ninth exaggerated 
for the pur|>osc of illustration . ) 

effect of life and elasticity to the column in its functioui 
of supporting superlm posed weight. 

2. In pathol., constrictive or tonic spasm, as. 
cramp, lockjaw, etc. Sec tetanus. Also entasia. 

entaskt (on-task'), r. t. [< + tusk.] To 

lay a task upon. Davies. 

Yet sith the Heav ns limit* thus entaskt my layes, . . . 

It is enough, Jf lieer- by T Junto 

Some happier spirit to do thy Muse more right. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas s Weeks, J. 4. 

entassef (en-tas'), r. t. [ME. ent assert, < OF. 
en tanner , F. en tanner, < ML. intassare , heap up, 
< Jj.in, in, on, + ML. t ass us, lassa (>F. fas, etc.), 
aheap.] To heap up; crowd together. 

Gawein leide bomb* to his swerde and smote in to the 
thikkest of the presse, and passed thourgh the stour as 
thikke as thei weren entassed, and his felowes spake moclie 
of the prowebso that thei saugh hym do. 

Merlin (E. K. T. S ), iii. 110 

entassementt (on-tas'ment), n. [ME., < OF. en- 
tasnvmen 1, F. enlasseme v t, < entasser , heap up : see 
c titan sc.] Aheap; an accumulation ; a crowd. 

Ther was grete entassement of men nud of horse vpon* 
hopes. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 398. 
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entastic (en-tas'tik), a . [Irreg. < entasis .] In 
Pathol,, relating to, of the nature of, or charac- 
terized by entasis, or tonic spasm: as, an cn- 
tastic disease. 

entaylet, v. and n. An obsolete form of en- 
tail. 

The mortull Bfceele despitcously entauld 

JDeepe in their flesh, quite through the yron wallos. 

Spenser, F. <&, II. vi. 29. 

entd (on 'tit), a. [F. cnt6, pp. of enter, graft: 
see ante**.] In her.: (a) Same as ante?. ( h ) 
Divided from the rest of the field by a wedge- 
shaped or chevron-like outline. 

Entfi en rond, similar to indented, hutformed with curved 
instead of straight lines. A veling, Heraldry, p. 142. 

entecessourf, n. LA ME. form of antecessor.'] 
A predecessor. Bee antecessor. 

Loo, these hen iij. thynges, aB seyn our en teeessours, 
That this trewe loveres togedir muste sustoine. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. I. (!, f. 161. ( UaUiweU .) 

entechet, r. t. [ME. enteehen , enteeehen , affect, 
< OE. on techier, eutei chirr, ri if crier, entemer , 
also eutac flier, anlaiehtrr , en tucker , entequier, 
entoichier, etc., affect, touch, esp. with evil or 
disease, infect, taint, mod. F. en tucker , infect, 
taint (= Pr. enteeur , eniaenr , entachar, infect, 
taint, = It. tn / aerate, cleave unto, charge with 
fault, blame, vilify, debase, etc.), < en, in, on, 
4 (ache, n spot, stain, blemish, reproach, tcche, 
latch e , a spot, stain, ill habit, had disposition, 
a natural quality or disposition: see en- 1 and 
tech, fetch.] 1. To affect; especially, to taint, 
as with evil. 

Who so that ever is entccched and defonlcd with yvel. 

Chaucer, Boethius, p. 120. 

2. To endow. 

On ( om*l of the host enteched creature, 

That is, or nlial, while that the world may dure. 

Chaucer, Trollus, 1. 832. 

entechet, «. [ME., < enteeke , /’.] A spot; a 
stain. 

I saide him Hiully that i sek were, 

A told him al treuly the entecches of myn euele. 

William qf Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 568. 

Entedon (on'te-don), n. [NL. (l)alman, 1820), 
irreg. < Gr. i vtoc, within, 4 h)ui>, ppr. of edetv, 
eat, = L. cdcrc = K. eat.'] The typical genus of 



l- ntrrinn imbra rut. ( Cross shows nntural size. ) 


clmlcid hymonopterous insists of the subfamily 
Entcdonintr, as E. imhrasns, 

Entedoninse (tui^fe-do-iii'iio), n. pi. [NL., < 
Entedon 4 -nar.] A subfamily of tin* para- 
sitic hymonopterous family ('halcitlidtv, distin- 
guished by the four- jointed tarsi, the submar- 
ginal vein broken before reaching the costa, 
and the marginal vein reaching beyond the mid- 
dle Of the fore wing. The aperies are all parasitic, 
many of them being secondary parasites that is, para- 
sitic upon parasites. Also in the toriu bint at on nut tv 

entelechy (en-tel'e-ki), n. [< ],. enteleeluu, < 
Gr. ivn'At'X"a, actuality, < h> rt'/n be com- 
plete (of. tvTFAf/c, complete, full): u\ in; ri'An, 
dat. of ri'Aoe, end, completion ; l have, hold, 
intr. bo.] Realization : opposed to power or po- 
tential ittj, and nearly the same as energy or act 
(actuality). The only difference Is that entelechy im- 
plies u more perfect realization. The idea of enteleehv is 
connected with that of form, the idea of power w itli that 
of matter. Thus, iron is potentially in its ore, which to be 
made iron must be workod ; when this is done, the iron ex- 
ists in cntclcchu. The development from being in posse or 
in germ to entelechy takes place, according to Aristotle, 
bv means of a change, the imperfect action or energy, of 
which the perfected result is the entelechy. Entelechy 
Is, liowevei. either first, or second. First entelechy is be- 
ing in working order; second entelechy is being in action. 
The soul is said to be the tlrst entelechy of the body, which 
seems to imply that it grows out of the body as its germ ; 
but the idea more insisted upon is that man without the 
soul would lie hut a bndv, while the soul, once developed, 
is not. lost when the man sleeps. (*ud worth terms his plas- 
tic nature (which see, under nature) a llrst entelechy, and 
Leibnitz calls a monad an entelechy. 

To express tins aspect of the mental functions, Aristotle 
makes use of the word entelechy. The word is one which 
explains itself. Frequently, it is true, Aristotle fails to 
draw any strict line of demarcation between entelechy and 
energy ; hut in theory, at least, the two arc definitely sep. 
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arated from each other, and ivipyua represents merely a 
stage on the path toward irrchtxtta.. Entelechy in Bhort 
is the realization which contains the end of a process : 
the complete expression of somo function-— the perfec- 
tion of some phenomenon, the last stage in that process 
from potentiality to reality which we have already noticed. 
Soul then is not only the realization of the body ; it is its 
perfect realization or full development. 

E. Wallace, Aristotle's Psychology, p. xlii. 

entellllS (cn-tGrus), n. [NL., < Gr. kvrkXAuv, 
command, enjoin, < iv, in, 4 riAAnv, make to 
arise, make accomplish.] The commonest sera- 
nopithecoid monkey of India, Semnopithecus en- 
tcllus , indigenous to the hot regions of the Gan- 
getic basins, but introduced in other parts of 
India, where it is held in veneration and treat- 
ed with great honor by the natives, it is one of 
the Blow or sedate 
monkeys, having lit- 
tle of the restless- 
ness characteristic 
of most of the tribe, 
and is of moderate 
size, yellowish color, 
reddening on the 
limbs, witli black 
hands and feet and 
blackish face. The 
most conspicuous 
feature is the cap of 
fur radiating from 
the top of the head, 
ami peaked over the 
eyebrows, with full 
whiskers and beard 
on the cheeks and 
chin. The length of 
the head and body is 
about 2 feet, that of 
the tail about 3; the 
latter is not prehen- 
sile. Also called Entcllus [Semnopithecus entellus). 
hanuman. 

entempest (on-tem'pest), v. t. [< en- 1 4 tem- 
pest.] To disturb as by a tempest; visit with 
storm. [Poetical.] 

Such punishment I said w ere due 
To natures deepliust stained with sin — 

For aye entempesting anew 
The unfathomable hell within. 

Colcridye , Fains of Sleep. 

entemplet (on-tem'pl), v. t. [< en- 1 + temple 1 .] 
To enshrine. 

What virtues were entempled in her breast ! 

Chettle, Dektrer, and naught on, Patient (Irissel. 

entenciont, ft. Bee intention. 
entendt, r. All obsolete form of intend. 
entendert (en-ten'd6r), r. t. [< en- 1 4 tender-.] 

1. To treat tenderly ; cherish; succor. 

Virtue alone entcudors us for life: 

I wrong her much — entnulers us forever. 

Youny , Night Thouglits, ii. 626. 

2. To make tendor ; softeit ; mollify. 

For whatsoever creates fear, or makes the spirit to dwell 
In a righteous sadness, is apt to ent< nder the spirit, and 
to make it devoutc and pliant to any purl of duty 

Jer. Taylor , Holy Living, Iv. 7. 
A man of a social heart, entendered by the practice of 
virtue, is awakened to the most pathetic emotions by every 
uncommon instance of generosity. 

Goldsmith , Cultivation of Taste. 

entendmentt, ft. Boo intendment. 
ententet, n. and v. Boo intent. 
entente cordiale (oh-tont' k6r-di-al'). [F., 
cordial undorstanding: entente, understanding, 
intent; cordiale, fern, of cordial , cordial: sec in- 
tent , ?/,, and cordial.] Cordial understanding; 
specifically, in politics , the frieddly relations 
existing between one government and another. 
There was not only no originality, but no desire for it 
perhaps even a dread of it, as something that would 
break the entente cordiale of placid mutual assurance. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 339. 

ententift, ententiflyt. Boo intentive, intentivcly . 
enter 1 (en't6r), v. [< ME. entren, < OF. entrer, 
F. entrer = Pr. intrar , entrar = Bp. Pg. entrar 
= It . entrarc , intrarc, < L. intrare, go into, enter, 
< intro, to the inside, within, on the inside, 
eontr. abl. of ^ interns (> compar. interior , in- 
ner: see interior), < in, in (= E. in 1 ), 4 -ter, com- 
par. suffix. Of. inter**, enter-, inter-.] I, trans. 

1. To come or go into; pass into the inside or 
interior of; get into, or come within, in any 
manner: as, to enter a house, a harbor, or a 
country; a sudden thought entered his mind. 

That darkesome cave they enter , where they find 
That cursed man, low' sitting on the ground, 

Musing full sadly in Ills sullein mind. 

Spenser, F. Q. f I. ix. 35. 
For mischiefs manifold, and sorceries terrible 
Tt» enter human bearing. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 
The garrison, in a panic, evacuated the fort, and the 
English entered it without a blow. Macaulay , Lord Clive. 

2. To penetrate into; pass through the outer 
portion or surface of; pierce: as, the post en- 
tered the soil to the depth of a foot. 
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Calf-llke, they my lowing follow’d, through 
Tooth'd briers, aliarp furzes, pricking goss. and thorns, 

Which enter'd their frail shins. Shaft. , Tempest, iv. 1. 

3. To go inside of; pass through or beyond: 
as, I forbid you to enter my doors. 

Alone he enter'd 

The mortal gate o’ the city. Shak., Cor., ii. 2. 

4. To begin upon; make a beginning of; take 
the first step in; initiate: as, the youth has en- 
tered his tenth year; to enter a new stage in a 
journey. 

You are not now to think what’s best to do, 

As in beginnings, but what must be done. 

Being thus entered. B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 3. 

5. To engage or become involved in; enlist in: 
join ; become a member of : as, to enter the legal 
profession, the military service or army, an as- 
sociation or society, a university, or a college. 

You love, remaining peacefully, 

To hear the murmur of the strife, 

But enter not the toil of life. 

Tennyson , Margaret. 

The person who entered a community acquired thereby 
a share in certain substantial benefits. 

W. E. Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 131. 

He entered the public grammar school at the age of eight 
years. 0. W. Holmes, Emerson, i. 

6f. To initiate into a business, service, society, 
or method; introduce. 

Come, mine own sweetheart, I will enter thee : 

Sir, I have brought a gentleman to Court. 

Chapman, Bussy d’Amboia, i. 1. 

This Bword but shown to Ctesar, with this tidings, 

Shall enter me with him. Shak., A. and C., iv. 12. 

I’ll be bold to enter these gentlemen in your acquain- 
tance. B. Jonson, Epicume, iii. 1. 

I am glad to enter you into the art of fishing by catching 
a Chub. I. Walton , Complete Angler, p. 38. 

7. To insert ; put or set in : as, to enter a wedge ; 
to enter a tenon in a mortise ; to enter a fabric 
to be dyed into the dye-bath. — 8. To set down % 
in writing; make a record of ; enroll; inscribe: 
as, the clerk entered the account or charge in 
the journal. 

Agues and fevers are entered promiscuously, yet in the * 
few bills they have been distinguished. 

Ur aunt, Bills of Mortality. 

The motion was ordered to be entered in the books, and 
considered at a more convenient time. 

Addison, Cases of False Delicacy. 

I shall not enter his name till my purse lias received 
notice in form. Sheridan, The It i vats, ii. 2. 

9. To cause to be inscribed or enrolled ; offer 
for admission, reception, or competition : as, 
to enter one’s son or one’s self at college ; to 
enter a friend’s name at a blub ; to enter a horse 
for a race. — 10. To report at the custom-house, 
as a vessel on arrival in port, by delivering a 
manifest: as, to outer a ship or her cargo. — 11. 

In law: (a) To so in or upon and take posses- 
sion of, as lands. Bee entry, (h) To place in 
regular form before a court; place upon the 
records of a court: as, to enter a writ, an order, 
or an appearance. 

Master Fang, have you enter’d the action 7 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 

12. To set on game; specifically, of young dogs, 
to sot on gamA^or the first time. 

No sooner had Chamorthern caries begun their hunts- 
up but the Presbyterians flock'd to London from all quar- 
ters, and were like hounds ready to bo entred. 

Bp. Hackct, A bp. Williams, ii. 148. 

Before being entered, the dogs must be tanght to lead 
quietly. Dogs of Great Britain and America, p. 219. 

To enter a bill short, in banking, to note down in a 
customer’s account the receipt, due-date, and amount of 
a bill not yet due, blit which has been paid into the bank 
by the customer, the amount being carried to Ids credit 
only when the bill has been honored.— To enter lands, 
to file an application for public land in the proper land- 
ofltoe, iu order to secure a prior right of purchase. 

II. intrans. 1. To make an entrance, entry, 
or ingress ; pass to the interior ; go or come 
from without inward : used absolutely or with 
in, into , on, or upon. Seo phrases below. 

Full grete was the bataile and the stour mortall, where 
as these wardes of Beuoyk wore entred, and medled with 
their enmyes. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 402. 

But he that entereth in by the door is the shepherd of 
the sheep. John x. 2. 

Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms 
8uch as will enter at a lady’s car, 

And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart? 

Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 

Specifically — 2. To appear upon the stage; 
come into view: said of personages in a drama, 
or of actors : as, enter Lady Macbeth, reading a 
letter. 

Back fly the scenes, and enter foot and horse. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. i. 316. 

3f. To begin ; make beginning. 

The year entering. Evelyn. 
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O pity and shame, that they, who to live well 
Enter'd bo fair, should turn aside ! 

Milton , P. L., xi. 630. 
To enter Into. ( 0 ) To get into the iimide or interior of, 
or within the external inclosure or covering of ; penetrate. 

Although wo know the Christian faith and allow of it, 
yet in this respect we are but entering ; entered we are 
not into the visible Church before our admittance by the 
door of Baptism. Hooker , Eccles. Polity, iii. 1. 

{ b ) To engage in : as, to enter into business. 

The original project of discovery had been entered into 
with indefinite expectations of gain. 

Prescott, Ford, and Isa., ii. 0. 
{(!) To be or become initiated in ; comprehend. 

As soon as they once entered into a tuste of pleasure, 
politeness, and magnificence, they fell into a thousand 
violences, conspiracies, and divisions. 

Addison , Travels in Italy. 

He entered freely into tho distresses and personal feel- 
ings of his men. Prescott , Ferd. and Isa., ii. 14. 

<d) To deal with or treat fully of, as a subject, by way of 
discussion, argument, and the like; make inquiry or 
.scrutiny into ; examine. 

1 cannot now enter into tho particulars of my travels. 

Gray, Letters, I. 240. 

Into the merits of these we have hardly entered at all. 

Brougham. 

< e ) To be an ingredient in; form a constituent part in: 
as, lead enters into the composition of pewter. 

Among the Italians there are not only sentences, but a 
multitude of particular words, that never enter into com- 
mon discourse. Addison, lie mark 8 on Italy (Holm), I. 3ft3. 

To enter into recognizances, in law, to become bound 
under a penalty, by a written obligation before a court of 
record, to do a specified act. as to appear in court, keep 
tlie peace, pay a debt, oi the like. To enter on or 
upon. (0) To begin ; make a beginning of ; set out on : 
as, to enter upon the duties of an office. 

To take the cliildc for a chaunse A his ehoisc moder, 

And euyn into Lgypt entre on his way. 

Destruction of Trap (1C. E. T. S.), 1. 430ft. 

We are now going to enter upon a new scene of events. 

Sterns, Tristram Shandy, vi. 20. 

I protest, Clara, I shall begin to think you are seriously 
resolved to enter on your probation. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, ill. 8. 

' < h ) To begin to treat or deal with, as a subject, by way 

• of discussion, argument, ami the like To enter with 
a superior, 111 Seats taw, to take from a superior a charter 
or writs by progress : said of a vassal on a change of own- 
ership caused by death or sale. 

enter 2 t, r. t. See inter 1 . 

enter :t f, o. Ail obsolete form of on tire. 

Sitter-, [< ME. enter-, entre-, < OF. entre-, F. 
entre- = Sp. Pg. entre - = It. inter-, < L. inter-, < 
inter, between: see inter -.] A prefix immedi- 
ately of French origin, but ultimately of hat in 
origin, signifying ‘ between’ : same as inter-. 
Though formerly the' regular representative in English ot 
the Latin utter-, and used as an English formative even hi 
composition with native English words (as in enterhathe, 
enterhruid, eiUerJlow, etc.), enter- has given way to the 
Latin form inter-, and now remains in only a tow words, 
as enterprise, entertain, etc., where its force as a prelix is 
not felt. Noe inter- 

entera, u. Plural of enteron. 
enteradenography (en-to-rad-e-nog'ra-fi), w. 
[< Gr. imp ov, intestine, 4- aiM/n, a gland, 4 
-ypinfiia, < } paipeiv, write.] A description of or 
treatise upon the intestinal glands, 
enteradenology (en-te-rad-e-nol'o-ii), n. r< 
Gr. ivnpiw, intestine, + aih'/v, a gland, + -Ao)ia, 
< Ityttv, speak; see -o/w///.] Ahat branch of 
anatomy which relates to tlitijintestinal glands, 
enteralgia (en-te-ral'ji-ji), n: [NL., < Gr. ir- 
rtfiov, intestine, "+ aAyog, pain.] In pat hot., 
neuralgia of the intestines, 
enteralgy (tm'te-ral-ji), n. Same as entcralgia. 
enterate (on'te-rat), a. [< enteron + -ateK J 
Having an enteron; provided with an alimen- 
tary canal: opposed to anenterous. 

It is, I think, desirable to keep one’s mind open to the 
possibility that anenterous parasites are not necessarily 
moditicutious of free, enterate tmeestors. 

Huxley, An at. Invert., p. f»f*8. 

enterbathet, v. t. [< enter - + bathe.] To bathe 
mutually. Davies . 

Cast- away their spears. 

And, rapt with joy, thorn enterbathe with tears. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Hand y -Crafts. 

enterbraidt, v - t. [< enter- + braid.] To inter- 
lace. Davies. 

Their shady boughs first how they tenderly, 

Then en.terb raid, and hind them curiously. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii.. The Handy-Crafts. 

enter close (en'ter-klos), n. [< OF. ent rectos , a 
partition, separation, inedosure, < M1j. inter- 
elmus , pp. of inter cludere, inclose, < L. inter, 
between, 4* elaudere , shut, close : see close 1 , 
closed. ] In ardi., a passage between two rooms, 
( >r a passage leading from a door to tho hall, 
enter dealt (en 'ter-del), n. See in ter deal. 

enterectomy (en-te-rek'to-rai ), n. [< Gr. Ivrcpov, 
hitestine, + inro/Jj, cutting out.] In .vk/v/.,- re- 
moval of a portion of tho intestine. 
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If enterectomy becomes necessary the two., ends of the 
bowel should always be united with a CaernV Lambert su- 
ture. N. Senn, Med. News/XLVIII. 606. 

enterepiplomphalocele (en -te-rep * i-plom - 
fal'o-sel), n. [< Gr. evrepov , intestine, + NL. 
epiploon (q.v.), + Gr. optyaAoi;, the navel, + si/foi, 
tumor.] In surg., hernia of the umbilicus, witn 
protrusion of the omentum and intestines. 

enterer (en'ter-er), n. One who enters. 

If any require any other little booko meet to enter 
children; the Schools of Vertue is one of the principull 
and easiest for tho first enterers, lieing full of precepts of 
ciuilitie, and such as children will soonc learnc and take 
a delight in. Babees Book (E, E. T. N.), p. exlli. 

enterflowt, n. [< enter - + flow.] A channel. 

These 11 amis are severed one from another by a narrow 
cnterfloiv ot the Sea betweeue. 

Holland, tr. of Camden’s Britain, H. 215. 

enteric (en-ter'ik), a. [< Gr. ivrepmog, < hmpov, 
intestine; see enteron.] Belonging to the in- 
testines; intestinal, specifically, in zool.: ( a ) Hav- 
ing an.cnterou or intestine ; enterate : opposed to anen- 
terous. (b) Of or pertaining to the enteron, or to the en- 
doderm, wliicli primitively forms the enteron : opposed to 
deric: as, enteric tube, the alimentary canal or digestive 
tract ; enteric walls; enteric appendages.— Enteric fever. 
Name as typhoid fever. Hoe f every 

filtering .( en' t£r-ing), ii. [Verbal n. of enter , r.] 
1. The act of coming or going in, inserting, 
registering, etc. — 2f. The opening or place at 
which one outers ; entrance. 

The eristin hem clawed to tlie see, and liilde hem so 
sliorte in the entnnye t.«» the shippes that ther were of 
hem slain and drowned the huiuendell or more. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 002 

3f. A beginning. 

The enterings and endings of wars. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 300). 

entering (en'ttr-ing), p. a. [Ppr. of enter , r.] 
In entom., an epithet applied to the canthus or 
process o£ the front when it is small, forming a 
little notion or sinus in tlie inner margin of the 
eye, as in many Jfymcnoptera. 
entering-chisel (en'tGr-ing-tshiz'el), n. See 
chiscl~. 

entering-file (en't^r-ing-fil), n. Hoe file 1 . 

entering-port (cn'ter-ing-port), n. A port cut 
down to the level of the gun-deck, for the con- 
venience of persons entering and leaving a ship. 

enteritic (en-te-rit'ik), a. [< enteritis 4- -/<:.] 
Pertaining to enteritis. 

enteritis (en-te-ri'tiN), n. [NL., < Gr. ivrtpov, 
intestine (see enteron), 4- -itis.] In pat hoi., in- 
flamimit ion of the intestines, in recent usage it tic- 
notes iiiilanmiation of the mucous ami submucous tissue, 
and not of the Reruns or peritoneal coat. Man eadoententi*. 

enterkisst, v. t. [< enter- + kiss.] To kiss mu- 
tually; come in contact. Davies. 

Ami water ’nointing with cold-moist the brims 
Of tb’ enter-kissmy turning globes ext roan is, 
Tempers the heat. 

Sytrester, tr. of Du Battas’s Weeks, i. 2 

enter-knowt, v. t. [< enter - 4- know.] To he 
mutually acquainted with. Italics. 

1 have desired . . . to enter-know my good God, and his 
blessed Angels and Saints. 

Bp. Halt, Invisible World, ITof. 

enterlacet, r. t. An obsolete form of interlace. 

entermett, entermetingt- See en term 1 1, en ter- 
nuttnuj. 

entermewer (en ' ter-mu -(*r), n. [< enter- 4- 
meiver , < mew, change.] In falconry, a liawk 
gradually changing the color of its feathers, 
commonly in the second year. 

TSor m ust. you expert from high antiquity the distinctions 
of Hyass and Ramage Hawks, of Sores and Entei mewers. 

Sir T. Browne, Mise. Tracts, JSo. 5. 

entermitt, entermett, V. [ME. en termitten, en- 
ter metten, enlrcmetcn, < OF. entre metre, F. en- 
tre me ttre = Pr. entre metre = Sp. Pg. vntremeter 
= It. intramettere, interpose, < ML. *wtramit- 
tere (also interm ittere), put in among, mingle, 
< L. infra, within (inter, among), + w ittere, 
send, put: stm mission , and of. intermit.] I. 
trims, lioflexively, to interpose (one's self in a 
matter) ; concern (one's self with a thing): with 
with or of. 

He is coupublo that entremettith him or mcllith him with 
such thing as aperteyncth mjt unto him. 

Chaucer , Talc of Mclibeus, p. 178. 

Noglite for to leitesumtyme gastely ocupacyone and en 
termete the with werldly besynes in wyso kepynge ami dis- 
pendvnge of thi werldly glides, and gud rcwlynge of till 
Hcrnauntes. liampole. Prose Treatises (E. K. T. H.), ]». 28 

II. hitrans. To concern one’s self (with ti 
thing); have to do; interpose; intermeddle : 
with of. 

Ye sliull swerc newer fco en termete of that arte, arid 1 
will that ye he confessed and take you re peniuince so that 
you re souiew be not dampiuMl. Merlin (E. E. T. S.). i. 3ft. 

entermittingt, entermetingt, n. [Verhfti n. 
of enter mit, v.] Intermeddling; interference. 
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Thow sholdest liaue knowen that Clergyc can and con- 
cciued more thorugh Kesouu ; 

For Itesoun wolde bane reherced tlie rigto as C’lergye sable, 
Ac for thine entermetyng here artow forsake. 

. Piers Plowman (H), xi 40ft. 

entero-. [Tho combining form (enter- boforo 
a vow T cl) of Gr. ivripov: sec enteron.] An ele- 
ment in words of Greek origin, signifying ‘in- 
testine.' 

ekterocele (en'te-rp-sel)^ n. [< Gr. hnpohr/b/, 

< ZvTcpov, intestine, 4- si/ Ay, tumor.] In surg., a 
hernial tumor, in any situation, whose contents 
are a portion of tho intestines. 

enterocelic (eiPte-ro-so'lik), a. [< enterocele 4* 
-ie.] . JPeTtaining to or affected with enterocele. 
enterochlorophyl, enterochlorophyll (en^te- 
ro-klo'r^fil), n. [NL., < Gr. ivTrpov, intestine, 
4- NL. chlorophyllum , clilorophyl.] A form of 
chlorophyl .which occurs in animals, 
enter ocholecystotomy ( on ;/ te-ro-koi y/ e-sis-tot. ' - 
o-mi), n. [\ Gr. Iwrepov, intestine, 4 ‘ cholecys- 
totornify q. y t ]‘ In surg. , a plastic operation pro- 
viding a passage from the gall-bladder into the 
intestine. . ' 

Enterocoela (en^te-ro-se'ljt), »?. pi. [NL., neut. 
]>1. of en terocaius: see e’ii teroeaie. ] In Hux- 
ley's classification (1H74), a series of deutero- 
stomatous metazoans whose body-cavity is an 
entoroeonle, as the echinoderms, eliadognaths, 
enteropneustans, raollusks, bracliiopods, and 
probably polyzoans : opposed to Schizocaia and 
Djncuia. 

enterocoele (eu'te-ro-sel), n. [< NL. en terocai- 
lus, adj., < Gr. kvrepov, intestine, 4* soi'Aoc, hol- 
low, ion A in, belly.] That kind of body-cavity 
or eadoma which is jiroper to the Actmosoa ; 
the somatic or perivisceral cavity of an aetino- 
zoan, consisting of the interm(*senteric cham- 
bers collectively, made one with tlie gastric or 
proper enteric cavity by means of a common 
axial chamber. See Aetmozou, and extract un- 
der vtenophoran, n. 

enterocoelic (en te-rp-se'lik), a. [< enter ocadc 
+ -tc.] Same as entcrocaious. 

This latter sjiacc being enteroeaiie in origin. 

Sat me, XXXVII. 334. 

enterocoelous (en^te-ro-se'lus), a. [< NL. m- 
tcrocuius: see enteroraic.] 1. Being or con- 
stituting an enteroccele: as, un entcrocaious 
cavity or formation. — 2. Having an ontero- 
cmle; pertaining to tho Enteroctda : as, an en- 
tcrocaious animal. 

enterocolitis (en^te-ro-ko-iJi'tis), n. fNL., < 
Gr. tvTtpoVy int estine, 4- no/or, the colon, + -ills.] 
In pa (hoi., inilammation of the small intestino 
and the colon. 

enterocystocele (en^t e-ro-sis'to-sel), n. [< Gr. 
impor, intestine, 4- tanr/i,, bladder, 4* */////, tu- 
mor.] In sttrg., a hernia formed by the blad- 
der and a portion of the intestine. 
Enterodelaf (en^te-ro-de'lji), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of entcrodclns : see cnti roddous.] In Eh- 
ren lung's system (1SHC>), a division of his Infu- 
soria po/ygastrtca, containing those infusorians 
which have an alimentary canal with oral and 
anal orifices: opposed to Alien tern. 
enterodelous (en^te-rq-de'lus), a. [< NL. en- 
(erode! its, < Gr. tmpoc, intestine 4* (b/Aoi, mani- 
fest.] Having an intestine, as an infusorian; 
of or pertaining to the Entcrodda. 
enterodynia (en^te-ro-din'i-a), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ivrtpov, intestine, *-f od/ i7/, pain.] In pathol ., 
pain in the intestine. 

entero-epiplocele (en'Ge-rd-e-pip'lo-sel), n. 
[More cori’ectly *entcrcpiplocdc (ef. cntcrcpt- 
plomphaloedc), < Gr. impov, intestine, 4 ixi- 
7t/okj/7i?/, a ru]>ture of tlie omentum, < tirnr/onv, 
omcuitum, 4- io/a y, tumor.] In surg., a hernia 
which contains a part of the intestine and a 
part of the omentum. 

enterogastritis (mi'de-ro-gas-trl'tis), n. [NL., 

< Gr. im pnv, intestine, 4 }anri/p, belly, 4- -it is : 
see gastritis.] In nathol., inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels. 

enterogastrocele ( en ^te-ro-gas ' trp-sfd ), v. [< 
Gr. cvTtpov, intestine, 4 jaesrijp, belly, 4* /»//>;/, 
tumor.] In surg., an abdominal hernia, 
enterography (en-te-rog'ni-fi), u. [< Gr. im- 
por, intestine, 4 --}pa<j)ia, < yiaijn/v, write.] The 
nuntoinical d«‘Scri])tion of t,hc‘ intestines, 
enterohemorrhage (en^te-ro-hern'o-mj), n. f < 
Gr. impor. intestine, -4 aiguypn}la, hemor- 
rhage.] Jn pathol. , hemorrhage in the intes- 
t in os ; cut erorrh agin. 

enterohydrocele (en^te-ro-hi'dro-scl), u. [< 
Gr. tmpov, intestine, 4- rAug (ii)g-), water, 4- 
ki/a //, tumor: see hydrocele.] In surg., intestinal 
heruia complicated with hydrocele. 
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enter O-isdhlocele (en'te-ro-is'ki-o-Bel), n. 
[More correctly *cnterischiocele, < Or. hrepov, 
intestine, 4- loxlov, ischium, + KifAy, tumor.] 
In surg., ischiatic hernia formed of intestine, 
enterolite, enterolith (en'te-ro-Ht, -lith), n. 
f< Gr. Svrepov, intestine, 4* a stone.] An 
intestinal concretion or calculus: a term which 
embraces all those concretions which resemble 
stones generated in the stomach and bowels. 
Bezoars are cnterolites. 
enterolithiasis (en^te-ro-li-thi'a-sis), n. [NL., 

< enterolith 4- -iasis.] In pathol., the formation 
of intestinal concretions. 

enterolithic (en 7/ te-ro-lith'ik), a. [< enterolith 
4- -ie.] Pertaining to or of the nature of an en- 
terolite : as, an enterolithic concretion, 
enterology (en-te-rol'6-ji), n, [< Gr. hnpov , 
intestine, 4- -Xoym, < Ajyeiv, speak: seo - ology .] 
The science of the intestines or the viscera; 
what is known concerning the internal organs, 
enteromerocele (en^te-ro-me'rp-Ntll), n. [< Gr. 
hnpov , intestine, 4* pypbr, thigkj 4- kj/A?/, tumor.] 
In surg ., femoral hernia containing intestine, 
enteroinesenteric (en 7/ te-rd-mcz-en-ter'ik), a. 
[< Gr. hn/x>v, intestine,* 4- peoevrtpiov, mesen- 
tery, 4- -ic.] Pertaining to tho mesentery and 
the intestines.— Enteromesenteric fever, enteric or 
typhoid fever. 

Enteromorphat (en // to-ro-m6r'fii), w. [NL., < 
Gr. ivre/wv, intestine, 4- poptylj, form.] A genus 
of green marino algtw. Its principal forms arc now 
referred to Ulva entcrmmtrjjha. This has linear or lanceo- 
lato fronds composed of two layers of cells, which often 
separate, forming a tube. It is common in all parts of the 
world. 

enteromph&lus, enteromphalos (en-to-rom'- 
fa-lus, -los), //. ; pi. enteromphali (-15). [NL., < 

(2r. hrepov , intestine, 4- bp<f>a/6c r the navel.] in 
surg., an umbilical hernia filled with intestine, 
enteron (en'to-ron), n. ; pi. entera (-rji). [NL., 

< Gr. hnpov y intestine, usually hrepa , tho en- 
trails, guts, intestines, neut. of *hnpog (== L. 
* inter us, tho assumed base of interior : see in- 
terior, (mter)y < h y = E. in 1 , 4- -rtpog, compar. 
suffix.] In zoo l . and anal, the intestine, alimen- 
tary canal, or digestive space which is primi- 
tively derived from the endoderm, including its 
annexes and appendages, but excluding any di- 
gestive space which is primitively derived from 
an ingrowth of ectoderm (stomodmum or proc- 
toduBUin). In ItH original undifferentiated state the en- 
teron is called arvhenteron ; in any subsequent changed 
state, motenteron , tho intestine of ordinary language.— 
Cephalic enteron. see cephalic . 

enteroparalysis (eiiHe-rd-pa-ral'i-sis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. rvnpov, intestine, 4- t rapakwtt;, pa- 
ralysis.] In pathol. , paralysis of the intestines, 
enteropathy (ou-te-rop'a-thi), n . [< Gr. hn- 
pov, intestine, 4- naOog, suffering.] In pathol., 
disease of the intestines. 


related peristaltic, q. v., < nepiortAAeiv, wrap 
around, < rrept, around, 4- ariAAnv, send.] In 
surg., constriction or obstruction of the intes- 
tines, from a cause which acts either within the 
abdomen or without it, as strangulated hernia, 
enteroplasty (on'to-ro-plas-ti), w. [< Gr. h- 

TLpoVy intestine, 4- n 'Aaorof;, verbal adj. of n Aaa- 
oetVy form.] In surg., a plastic operation for 
the restoration of an injured intestine. 
EnteropneUBta (en 7 te-rop-nus' til), n. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. evrtpovy intestine, + *7rm*xT«k (of. ttvev- 
ffroc6c)y verbal adj. of ttvciv, breathe.] A group 
of animals of uncertain position, related to the 
tunicates, and constituted by the genus Hala- 
noglossus alone. See cut under lialanoglossus . 

enteropneustal (enne-rop-nus'tal), a. ‘ r< En- 
teropneusta 4- -al.] Or or pertaining to the En- 
ter op nensta, or to Balanoglossus . 
enteroraphy. w. See enter orrhaphy. 
©nterorrhagfa (en'te-ro-ra'ji-fi), n. [NL., < 
Gr. Hvrepuv, intestine, 4- -pay la, < pgyvvvai, break. 
Cf . hemorrhage.] In pathol ., intestinal hemor- 
rhage. 

enterorrhaphia (en*te-ro-ra'fi-&), n. [NL., < 
Gr. liTtgnVy intestine, + a seam, suture, < 
ftairrav , sew.] In surg., the operation of sew- 
ing up the intestine where it has been cut or 
lacerated, as by a stab or gun-shot wound, it is 
now occasionally performed with success In cases where 
surgical interference was formerly deemed impracticable. 

enterorrhaphic (en*te-ro-raf'ik), a. [< enteror- 
rhaphy 4- -ic.] Pertaining to enterorrhaphy: 
as, an enterorrhaphic operation, 
enterorrhaphy, enteroraphy (en-te-ror'a-fi), 
n. [< Gr. tvTrpov, intestine, 4- pa<f>f/, a sewing, 

< rtiv, sew.] Same as enterorrhaphia . 
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enterorrhOBa (en^te-ro-re'a), n. [NL., < Gr. h- 
repovy intestine, 4*’ f)ola, a flow, < fair, flow.] 
In pathol. y undue increase of the mucous secre- 
tion of tho intestines. 

enterosarcocele (en'te-ro-sflr'ko-sel), n . [< 

Gr. hnpovy intestine, + aap£ (caps-), flesh, 4- 
KtjAr/y tumor.] In surg., intestinal hernia com- 
plicated with sarcocele. 

enteroscheocele (en-te-ros'kf-o-sel), n. [< Gr. 
hnpov , intestine, 4- deryeov, scrotum, 4- uyfo), 
tumor.] In surg., scrotal hernia consisting of 
intestine. 

enterostenosis (en*te-ro-ste-nd'sis), n. [NL., 

< Gr. hrepovy intestine, 4* a rivueic, a straiten- 
ing, < orhoc, narrow, strait.] In pathol., stric- 
ture of the iutestines. 

enterosyphilis (en^te-ro-sif'i-lis), n. [< Gr. 
hnpovy intestine, 4- NL. syphilis.] In pathol., 
a syphilitic affection of the intestine, 
enterotome (en'te-ro-tom), n. [< Gr. hnpov, 
intestine, 4- ro/wc’, cutting, < rkpvetv, cut.] An 
instrument for slitting intestines in dissection 
of the bowels, and for other purposes, it is a 
pair of scissors, with one blade longer than the other and 
hooked, so that the hook catches and holds the intestine 
while the instrument cuts. 

enterotomy (en-te-rot'o-mi), n. [< Gr. hnpov, 
intestine, + ropj, ] a cutting. Cf. anatomy.] 1. 
In anat., dissection of the bowels or intestines. 
— 2. In surg., incision of the intestine, as in 
the operation for artificial anus, or for the re- 
moval of an obstruction. 

Enterozoa (en /7 te-ro-zo'ji), n . pi [NL., pi. of 
enterozoan.] 1. "Same as Entozoa (6). — 2. A 
synonym of Metazoa ; the whole of the second 
grade of animals, being those which, except- 
ing anentorous worms, have an intostine or 
enteron, as distinguished from the Vlastidozoa 
(Protozoa). [Little used.] E . II. Lankestcr. 
enterozoan (en' 7 te-ro-z6'an), n. [< Enterozoa 
4- -aw.] One of iho Enterozoa, as an intestinal 
worm ; a metazoan. 

enterozofln (en 7/ te-ro-z6'on), n. [NL., < Gr. h- 
rcfiovy intestine, 4- *C yov, an animal.] One of 
tho Enterozoa ; an enterozoan. 

The individual Enterozoon is not n single cell ; it is an 
aggregate of a higher order, consisting essentially of a 
digestive cavity around which two layers of cells arc dis- 
posed. E. Jt. Lankester, Encyc. Jlrit., XIX. s:«). 

enterparlancet (en-ter-p&r'lans), n. [< enter - 
4- parlance.] Parley ; mutual talk or discus- 
sion; conference. 

During the enter parlance the Scots discharged against 
the English, nut without breach of the laws of tho field. 

SirJ. Hayward. 

enterparlet (en't6r-p&rl), n . A parley; a con- 
ference. Richardson. 

And therefore doth an enterparle exhort ; 

Persuades him leave that unbeseeming place. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, li. 

enterpartt, entrepartt, v. t. [ME. enterparten, 

< enter- + parten, part.] To share ; divide. 

It is frendes right, with for to sayn, 

To enlregtarten wo, as glad desport. 

Chancer , Troll us, i. 592. 
enterpasst, V. t. [ME. enterpassen , entirpassen, 

< Oh . cntrepa8scr, pass, meet, encounter, < en- 
trvy between, 4- passer, pass : seo pass , i\] To 
pass; meet; encounter. 

lie was a goode knyght and hardy, and Oaweiu hym 
smote in entirjjassinye tliourgh the lielme to the senile. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 407. 

enterpaBSantt, a. [ME. enterpassaunt, < OF. 
entrepa8santy ppr. of entrepasstrr , pass: see en- 
toipass.] Passing; encountering. 

And Boors enterpaasaunt hit h>m on the holme with 
his Bwerdo so fiercely that he hente on his horse croupe. 

Merlin (E. E. T. H,), ii. 829. 

enterpendantt, a. [ME., also enterpendaunt ; by 
error for *cnterprendant, < OF. entreprendant , 
oquiv. to entreprenanty enterprising, oold: see 
enterpreignant.] Enterprising; adventurous; 
bold. 

Efor the kynge Ventres was a noble kuyght, and hardy 
and chtcrjtenitaunt. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 177. 

enterplead, enterpleader. See interplead, in- 
terpleader . 

enterpreignantt, a. [ME. entrepreignant, < OF. 
entrejtrenant, also entreprendant (soe enterpen- 
dant), enterprising, ppr. of entreprendre , under- 
take: see enterprise.] Enterprising; adventur- 
ous; bold. 

A full good knight was, gentile and wurthy, 
Entrepreignant , coragious and hardy. 

ltom. of Partcnay (E. E. t. 8.), 1. 2504. 

enterprise (on'tfcr-priz), n. [Formerly also en- 
terpnze (cf. the simple prize*) ; < OF entreprise, 
also entrtgmnse (F. entreprise ), an enterprise, < 
entrepris } pp. of entreprendre, undertake, < ML. 
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interpr&ndere, undertake, < L. inter, among, 4* 
prendere, prehendere, take in hand. See appre- 
hend, comprehend , reprehend , apprentice , prized. 
Cf. emprise.] 1. An undertaking; something 

S rejected and attempted ; particularly, an un- 
ertaking of some importance, or one requiring 
boldness, energy, or perseverance. 

Alone shall I here the strokes and dedcs, 

For alone I haue take this entrepriee. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4685. 
Their hands cannot perform their enterprise. Job v. 12. 
Enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action. Ehak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 
New enterprises and ceaseless occupation wore the ali- 
ment of that restless and noble spirit. 

/. D’ Israeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 259. 

2. An adventurous and enterprising spirit; 
disposition or readiness to engage in undertak- 
ings of difficulty, risk, or danger, or which re- 
quire boldness, promptness, and energy. 

He possessed industry, penetration, courage, vigilance, 
and enterprise. Hume. 

The unbought grace of life, the cheap defence of nations, 
the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enterprise , Is gone, 
Burke, ltev. in France. 
Gift enterprise. See gift. =Syn. 1. Adventure, venture, 
attempt, effort, endeavor.— 2. Energy, activity, alertness, 
enterprise (en't6r-priz), v. ; pret. and pp. en- 
terprhed, ppr. enterprising . [Formerly also en- 
terprize; \ enterprise , n.] I. irons. 1. To un- 
dertake ; attempt to perform or bring about. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

But rather gan In troubled mind devize 
How she that Ladies libertie might enterprize. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. xii. 28. 
The men of Kent, Surrey, and part of Essex, enterprised 
the Seige of Colchester, nor gave over till they won it. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 
You enter prised a railroad through the valley, you 
blasted its rocks away, and heaped thousands of tom of 
shale into its lovely stream. Buskin, Sesame and Lilies, Ii. 

2f. To essay ; venture upon. 

Only your heart he dares not enterprise. 

Sir J. Davies, Dancing. , 

3f. To give reception to ; entertain. 

In goodly garments that her well became, 

Fayre marching forth in honourable wize, 

Him at the threshold rnett and well did enterprize. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. ii. 14. 

4f. To attack, as with a malady; overcome. 


When thei lierdc Merlin thus speke, thei were so hevy 

dmt to say lie do. Whan 

\ed, 1 
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and so pensef that thei wlsic not wha 
the kynge Arthur saugh hem so enterprise it, lie be-gan for 
to wepe with his yien. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 815. 

5f. To surround; circumstance. 

And seined well that the! were alle come of gode issue, 
and it be-com hem well, that the! com so entreprised, and 
thei helde it a grete debonerte that thei helde to-geder so> 
feire. Merlin (E. E. T. H.), ii. 871. 

ii. intrans. To engage in an undertaking \ 
essay; venture. [Rare.] 

Full many knights, adventurous and stout,' 

Have enterpriz'd that Monster to subdew. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vii. 45. 

He enterprised not toward the Orient, where he had be- 
gun & found the Spicerie. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 217. 

enterpriser (en't6r-pr!-z6r), n. An adventurer ; 
a person who engages in important or hazard- 
ous undertakings. [Rare.] 

Every good deed sends back its own reward 
Into the bosom of tho enterpriser. 

Middleton, Oame at Chess, iii. 1. 

enterprising (en'tGr-pri-zing), p. a. [Ppr. of 
enterprise , ?;.] Having a disposition for or a 
tendency to enterprise ; ready to undertake, or 
resolute or prompt to attempt, important or un- 
tried schemes. 

What might not be the result of their enquiries, should 
the same study that has made them wise make them en- 
terprising also? Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 4. 

A family solicitor, unlike those who administer affairs 
of state, has no motive whatever for being enterprising in 
his client's affairs. F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 10. 

«Syn. A d venturous, Enterprising , Rash, etc. (see adven- 
turous) ; alert, stirring, energetic, smart, wide-awake. 

enterprisingly (en'tfcr-pri-zing-li), adv . In an 
enterprising or resolute and adventurous man- 
ner. 

enterprizet, n. and v. Bee enterprise. 

entersole (en't^r-sol), n. Same as entresol 

entertain (en-t6r-tan'), v. [Formerly also 
intertain; < OF. entretenir, F. entretenir = Pr. 
entretenir = Sp. entretener = Pg. entreter = It. 
intertenere, intrattenere, < ML. intertenere , en- 
tertain, < L. inter, among, + tencre, hold: see 
tenant, and cf. contain , detain , jpertain, etc. Of. 
also 1). onderhouden (= G. untcrhalten = Dan. un- 
derholde = Sw. underhdlla ), entertain, < onder, 
etc., == E. under , 4- houden, etc., = E. hold.] I* 
tram . If. To maintain; keep up; hold. 
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There are a sort of men whose visages 
Bo cream and mantle like a standing pond ; 

And do a wilful stillness entertain. 

Shak M. of V., i. 1. 
Be entertain’d a show so seeming just, 

And therein so ensconced his secret evil, 

That jealousy itself could not mistrust. 

Shak. , Lucrece, 1. 1514. 

2f. To maintain physically ; provide for ; sup- 
port; hence, to take into service. 

A mantle and bow, and quiver also, 

I give them whom I entertain . 

Robin Hood and the Ranger (Child’s Ballads, V. 210). 
In all Ills Kingdomo were so few good Artificers, that 
hee entertained from England Goldsmiths, Plummers, 
Carvers and Polishers of stone, and Watch-makers. 

Capt. John Smith , True Travels, 1. 45. 
To baptise all nations, and entertain them into the ser- 
vices and institutions of the holy Jesus. Jer. Taylor. 
They have many hospitals well entertained. 

Bp. Burnet , Travels, p. 49. 

8. To provide comfort or gratification for; 
care for by hospitality, attentions, or diver- 
sions; gratify or amuse; heneo, to receive and 
provide for, as a guest, freely or for pay; fur- 
nish with accommodation, refreshment, or di- 
version: as, to entertain one’s friends at din- 
ner, or with music and conversation; to be 
entertained at an inn or at the theater. 

See, your guests approach ; 

Address yourself to entertain them sprightly, 

And let’s be red with mirth. Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 
The Queen going in progress, passed thro’ Oxford, where 
she was entertain'd by the Scholars with Orations, Stage- 
plays, and Disputations. Baker , Chronicles, p. 880. 

4f. To provide for agreeably, as tho passage 
of time; while away; divert. 

1 play the noble housewife with the time, 

To entertain It so merrily with a tool 

Shak., All's Well, ii. 2. 

Where he may likeliest find 
Truce to his restless thoughts, and entertain 
The irksome hours. Milton, P. L., ii. 520. 

We entertained the time upon severall subjects, espe- 
cialy the affaires of England and the lamentable condi- 
tion of our Church. Evelyn, Diary, July 2, 1051. 

5f. To take in; receive; give admittance to; 
admit. 

Princes and worthy personages of your own eminence 
have encertained poems of thin nature with a serious wel- 
come. Ford , Fancies, Bed. 

Here Bhall they rest also a little, till we see how this 
nowos was entertained in England. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith ’a True Travels, II. 78. 
When our chalice Is filled with holy oil, ... it will en- 
tertain none of the waters of bitterness. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), I. 05. 

6. To tako into tho mind; take into consider- 
ation; consider with reference to decision or 
action; give heed to; harbor: as, to entertain 
a proposal. 

llomeo, 

Who had but newly entertain’d, revenge. 

Shak., JR. and J., ill. 1. 
If thou entertainest my love, let it appear in thy smiling. 

Shak., T. N., ii. 5. 

I would not entertain a base design. 

Sir T. Browne, Iieligio Medici, ii. 13. 
The question of questions for the politician should ever 
be— “ What type of social structure am I tending to pro- 
duce?” But this is a question he never entertains. 

11. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 20. 

7. To hold in the mind; maintain; cherish: as, 
to entertain decided opinions; he entertains the 
belief that he is inspired.— 8f. To engage; give 
occupation to, as in a contest. 

0 noble English, that could entertain 
With half their forces the full pride of France. 

Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 
CaeBar in his first journey, entertain'd with a sharp tight, 
lost no small number of his Foot. Milton , Hist. Eng., ii. 

Of. To treat; consider; regard. 

I’ll entertain myself like one that I am not acquainted 
wltlml. Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 1. 

We say that it is unreasonable we should not he enter- 
tained as men, because Borne think we are not as good Chris- 
tians as they pretend to with us. 

Penn, Liberty of Conscience, v. 
- gvn , 3. Divert , Beguile. See amuse. 

intrans. To exercise hospitality; give en- 
tertainments ; receive company : as, he enter - 
tains generously. 

entert&int (en-t6r-tan'), n. [< entertain , r.] 
Entertainment. 

But neede, that answers not to all requests, 

Bad them not looke for better entertayne . 

Spenser , F. Q., IV. vili. 27. 
Your entertain shall he 
As doth befit our honour, and your worth. 

Shak., Pericles, i. 1. 

entertainer (en-t&r-ta'n&r), w. One who enter- 
tains, in any sense. 

We draw nigh to God, when, upon our conversion to him, 
we become the receptacles and entertainers of his good 
Spirit. Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 89. 
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[They] proved ingratetul and treacherous guests to their 
best friends and entertainers. 

Milton, Articles of Peace with Irish. 

entertaining (en-t6r-ta/ning), p. a. Affording 
entertainment; pleasing; amusing; diverting: 
as, an entertaining story; an entertaining friend. 

His 1 J arnes II. ’s] brother had been in the habit of attend- 
ing the sittings of the Lords for amusement, and used 
often to say that a debate was as entertaining as a comedy. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

entertainingly (en-t6r-ta'ning-li), adv. Ill an 
entertaining manner; interestingly; divert.- 
ingly. 

When company meet, he that can talk entertainingly 
upon common subjects . . . has an excellent talent. 

Bp. Sherlock, Discourses, xxxvi. 

My conversation, says Dry hen very entertainingly of 
himself, is dull and slow, my humour saturnine and re- 
served. War ton, Essay on Pope. 

entertainingness (en-t&r-ta'ning-nes), n. Tho 
quality of being entertaining or diverting, 
entertainment (on-t6r-tan'ment), n. [< OF. 
entre tenement, F. entretenement = Sp. entrrtem- 
miento = Pg. entretenimento = It. intertenimento, 
intrattenimento , < ML. inter tencmentum , < inter - 
tenere , entertain: hog entertain .] 1. Tho act of 

furnishing accommodation, refreshment, good 
cheer, or diversion ; that which entertains, or 
the act of entertaining, as by hospitality, agree- 
able attentions, or amusement. Specifically— (a) 
Hospitable treatment, accommodation, or provision for 
the physical wants, ns of guests, with or without pay: as, 
a house of entertainment for travelers. 

He entertainement gave to them 
With venison fat and good. 

True Tale of Robin llood (Child's Ballads, V. 300). 

We are all in very good health, and, having tried our 
ship's entertainment now more than a week, we find it 
agree very well with us. 

Winthrop, Ilist. New England, I. 441. 

Enter therefore and partake 
The slender entertainment of a house 
Once rich, now poor. Tennyson, Geraint. 

(b) An exhibition or a performance which affords instruc- 
tion or amusement ; the act of providing gratification or 
diversion : as, the entertainment of friends with a supper 
ami dance; a musical ol* dramatic entertainment. 

At recitation of our comedy, 

For entertainment of the great Valois, 

I acted young Antinnus. B. Jonson, Volpone, iii. 0. 

Beautiful pictures arc the entertainments of pure minds, 
and deformities of the corrupted. Steele, Spectator, No. 100. 

A great number of dramatick entertainments afe not 
comedies, hut five-act farces. Gay. 

2f. Maintenance; support; physical or mental 
provision; meanH of maintenance, or the stato 
of being supported, as in service, under suffer- 
ing, etc. 

He must think us some band of strangers i’ tho adver- 
sary's entertainment. Shak., All’s Well, iv. 1. 

Tho entertainment of the general upon his first arrival 
was but six shillings and eight pence. 

Sir J. Davies, State of Ireland. 
These chuffs, that every day may spend 
A soldier's entertainment for u year, 

Yet make a third meal of a bunch of raisins. 

Massinger, Duke of Milan, lii. 1 

3. Mental enjoyment; instruction or amuse- 
ment afforded by anything seen or heard, as a 
spectacle, a play, conversation or story, music 
or recitation. 

The stage might he made a perpetual source of the most 
noble and useful entertainment were it under proper regu- 
lations. Addison. 

4f. Keeeption ; treatment. 

1 Sere. Here’s no place for you : Pray, go to tho door. 

Cor. I have, deserv’d no better entertainment. 

In being Coriolanus. Shak., Cor., iv. 5. 

5. A holding or harboring in the mind ; a tak- 
ing into consideration: as, tho entertainment of 
extravagant notions; the entertainment of a 
proposal. 

This friar hath been with him, and advised him for the 
entertainment of death. Shak. , M. for M., iii. 2. 

Such different entertainment as we call “ belief, conjec- 
ture, guess, doubt, wavering, distrust, disbelief," <fce. 

Locke, Human Understanding, 1 V. xvi. 9. 

That simplicity of manners which should alwavs accom- 
pany the sincere entertainment and practice of the pre- 
cepts of the gospel. Bp. Sprat, .Sermons (1(570). 

— Syn. 1 and 3. Diversion, Recreation, etc. See pastime. 

entertaket (en-ter-tak'), v. t. [< enter- + take ; 
formed, by Hponser, after entertain and under- 
take .] To entertain; receive. 

With more myld aspect those two, to entertake. 

Spenser , F. Q., V. ix. 35. 

entertiSSliedt (en-ter-tish'od), a. [< enter - 4- 
tissue.] Interwoven ; having various colors or 
materials intermixed. 

The enter-tissued Robe of Gold and Poarle. 

Shak., Hen. V. (1(523), iv. 1. 

entetcht, v. t. See entech . 


enthrone 

enthealt, entheant (en'the-al, -an), a . [< L. 
entheus, < Gr. ivOeog, inspired: see enthusiasm.] 
Divinely inspired ; enthusiastic. 

Amidst which high 
Divine flames of enthean joy, to her 
That level'd had their way. 

Chamberlaync, Pliaronnida (1659). 

entheasm (en'the-azm), n. [< Gr. as if *tvde- 
actfios, < evOeaCeiv, he inspired, < evOwj, inspired : 
see entheal.] Divine inspiration; ecstasy of 
mind; enthusiasm. [Hare.] 

Alfcho’ in one absurdity they chime 
To make roligious entheasm a crime. 

Byrom , Enthusiasm. 

A steady fervor, a calm persistent enthusiasm or en- 
theasm, . . . which we regret, for the honor and the good 
of human nature, is too rare in medical literature, ancient 
or modern. Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 3d ser., p. 127. 

entheastief (en-the-as'tik), a. [< Gr. evdraart - 
k6c , inspired, < hd/ZiCttv, bo inspired: see enthr- 
oning Possessing or characterized by enthe- 
asra. Smart. 

entheasticallyf (en-the-as'ti-kal-i), adv . In an 
entheastie manner; with entheasm. Clarke. 

entheatet (en'the-at), a. [< Gr. htfeor, inspired 
(see entheal ), + -ate 1 .] Divinely inspired ; filled 
with holy enthusiasm. 

Their orby crystals move 
More active than before, 

And, entheate from above, 

Their sovereign prince land, glorify, adore. 

Drummond, Divine Poems. 

enthelmintha (en-thel-min'thft), n. pi. [NL., 

< Or. Lvt/m;, within, + ilpivQ (tlpivO-), a worm.] 
In med.y a general name of intestinal worms, 
or Kntozoa: of no definite classificatory signifi- 
cance. 

enthelminthic (en-tkol-min'thik), a. [< enthel- 
mintha 4- -tc.] Pertaining to enthelmintha. 

enthetic (on-thet'ik), a. [< Gr. ivt)euK6g t fit for 
implanting or putting in, < hthrog, verbal adj. 
of hriOtvat, put in, < iv 9 in, + riOhai , put: see 
thesis,] Introduced or placed in Enthetic dis- 

eases, diseases propagated by inoculation, as syphilis. 

entheus (en'the-us), n. [Improp. (as a noun in 
abstract sense) < L. en theusX Gr. tvikor, inspired: 
see entheal , enthusiasm.] Inspiration. [Hare.] 
Without the entheus Nature’s self beBtowg, 

The world no painter nor no poet knows. 

J. Scott, Essay on Puiuting. 

enthral, ©. t. See enthrall. 

enthraldom (en-thral'duui), n. [X enthrall 4- 
-dom.] Same as enthralment. [Karo.] 

The chief instrument in the enthraldom of nations. 

Alison, Hist. Europe (Harper's ed., 1842), II. 59. 

enthrall, enthral (en-thr&r), v. t. [Formerly 
also inthrall , intbral; < en- 1 4- thrall.] 1. To 
reduce to the condition of or hold as a thrall or 
captive ; enslave or hold in bondage or subjec- 
tion; subjugate. 

1 being tlic-tirst Christian tills proud King and his grim 
attendants euer saw : ami thus ini hr ailed in their barba- 
rous power. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's True Travels, IT. 30. 

Whereby are meant the victories and conquests of Ven- 
ice enthralling her enemies. Cory at, Crudities, I. 254. 

lienee — 2. To reduce to or hold in mental sub- 
jection of any kind; subjugate, captivate, or 
charm: as, to enthrall the judgment or the 
senses. 

She soothes, but never can inthral my mind : 

Why may not peace and love lor once he joyn’d? 

Prior. 

Men will gain little by escaping outward despotism, if 
the Soul continues enthralled. 

Channing, Ported Life, p. 257. 

The beauty ami sorrow |ot the Italian cause) enthralled 
her. S ted man, Viet. Poets, p. 139. 

enthralment, enthrallment (en-thrfil'niont), 

n. [Formerly also inthral men t , inthrallment ; 

< enthrall 4- -ment . ] 1. Tim act of enthralling, 
or the state of being enthralled. 

Till by two brethren (these two brethren call 
Moses and Aaron) sent from God to claim 
His people from ent/nalment , they »eturn. 

Milton, P. L., xii. 171. 

2. Anything that enthralls or subjugates. 

But there are 

Richer entanglements, enthrallments far 
More self-destroying. Keats, Emlymioii, i. 

enthrillt (en-thril'), v. t. [< en- 1 4- thrill.] To 
pierce ; cause to thrill. 

A dart we saw, liow it did light 
Rigid on her breast, ami therewithal pale Death 
But /trilling it to reave her of her breath. 

Mir. Jor Mags., p. 265. 

enthrone (en-thr6n')> v. t . ; pret. and pp. en- 
throned , ppr. enthroning. [Formerly also in- 
throne; ME. entronen , ( OF. enthroner , < en- 4- 
throne , throne. Cf. enlhronize.] 1. To place 
on a throne; exalt to the seat of royalty; in- 
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Teat with sovereign authority; hence, to seat 
loftily; exalt eminently. 

A party waa he proude, presit after seruys, 

He wold not gladly be glad, ne glide into myrth 
But euermore ymaginand <V entrond in thogntea. 

J destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8842. 

Antony, 

Enthron'd in the market-place, did sit alone. 

Shak., A. und C\, ii. 2. 

Beneath a sculptured arch he sits enthroned. Pope. 
2 . Ecclcs., same as cnthronize , 2. 

At live o'clock Evensong, the new bishop was formally 
enthroned. The Churchman , LIV. 463. 

enthronement (en-thron'ment), n. [< enthrone 
+ -ment.] The act of enthroning, or the state 
of being enthroned. 

The enthronement of ... as Archbishop of Canterbury 
took place. The American, V. 418. 

enthronlzation (cn-thro-ni-zfi/ahon), n. [< en- 
thronize 4* - ation ; = Bp. entromzdeion = Pg. cn~ 
tronizaytto = It. intronizzazionc , < ML. inthrohi - 
zatio(n-), < inthronizare , inthronisarc, enthrone: 
see euftrofi&rc.] The act of enthronizing or en- 
throning; cedes . , the act of formally placing a 
bishop for the first time on the episcopal seat 
or throne ( cathedra ) in his cathedral. Also 
spel 1 ed enthronisa turn . 

We have it confirmed by the voice of all antiquity, call- 
ing the bishop’s chair a throne, and the investiture of u 
bishop, in Ids church, an nithronization. 

Jcr. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), II. 240. 

enthronize (en-thro'niz), V. t . ; pret. and pp. 
enthronized , ppr. enthronizing. [Formerly also 
inthronizc; = Kp. entromzar = Fg. entnmizar = 
It. intro nizzare. < ML. inthronisarc , , < Gr. evOpo- 
pi{m>, sot oil a til rone, < h>, in, 4- fig dror, a throne.] 
If. To enthrone ; seat on high ; oxalt. 

King of starres, enthronized in the mids of the planets. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 13. 

With what grace 

Doth merry sit enthraniz'd on tny face ! 

John Hall, Poems (1040), p. 78. 

2. Kecks., to enthrone as a hishop; place a 
newly consecrated hishop on his episcopal 
throne. Also spelled enthronisc. 
enthundert (en-thun'dGr), V- i. [< fin- 1 4- thun- 
der.] To thunder; hence, to perform any act 
that produces a noise resembling thunder, as 
discharging cannon. 

Against them all she proudly did enthunder, 

Until her masts were beaten overboard. 

Mir. for Mays., p. 850. 

enthuse (en-thuz'). v . ; pret. and pp. enthused, 
ppr. enthusing. [Assumed as the appar. basis 
ox enthusiasm, enthusiastic.] I. trams. To make 
enthusiastic; move with enthusiasm: as, he 
quite enthused his hearers. [Colloq.] 

Being touched with a spark of noetic fire from heaven, 
and enthused by the African’s’ fondness for all that is con- 
spicuous in dresB, he bad conceived for himself the crea- 
tion of a unique garment winch should symbolize in per- 
fection the elulms and consolations of his apostolic office. 

The Century , X XXV. 047. 

II. intrans. To become enthusiastic; show 
enthusiasm: as, he is slow to enthuse. [Colloq. J 

lie did not , if we may be allowed the expression, enthuse 
to any extent on the occasion. Cor. Hew York Tribune. 

enthusiasm (on-thu'zi-azm), n. [= D. G. en- 
thusiasm us = Dan. enthusiasme = Sw. entu si- 
asm, < F. enthousiasme = Bp. entusiasmo = Pg. 
enthusiasmo = It. entusiasmo , < Ur. ivlhimaojiog, 
inspiration, enthusiasm (produced, e. g., by cer- 
tain kinds of music), < ivOomuKtiv, intr. be in- 
spired or possessed by a god, be rapt, be in ec- 
stasy, tr. inspire, < hdbvr, later contr. form of 
tvth or (> L. entheus ), having a god (Bacchus, 
Eros, Ares, Pan, hie.) in one, i. e., possessed 
or inspired by a god — of prophecy, poesy, etc., 
inspired from heaven ; < h, in, + Ve6g , a god : 
see theism.] 1. An ecstasy of mind, as if from 
inspiration or possession by a spiritual influ- 
ence ; hence, a belief or conceit ot bein£ divine- 
ly inspired or commissioned. [Archaic.] 

Enthusiasm is nothing but a misconceit of being in- 
spired Dr. II. More, Discourse of Enthusiasm, § 2. 

Enthusiasm . . . takes away both reason and revelation, 
and substitutes in the room ot it the ungrounded fancies 
of a man’s own brain, and assumes them for a foundation 
botli of opiniou and conduct. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IV. xlx. 8. 

Inspiration is a real feeling of the Divine l*resence, and 
enthusiasm a false one. 

Shaftesbury, better concerning Enthusiasm, § 7. 
2. In general, a natural tendency toward ex- 
travagant admiration and devotion; specifical- 
ly, absorbing or controlling possession of the 
mind by any interest, study, or pursuit ; ardent 
zeal in pursuit of some object, inspiring ener- 
getic endeavor with strong hope and confidence 
of success. Enthusiasm generally proceeds from hon- 
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orable and exalted motives or ideas, whether correct or 
erroneous. 

If there be any seeming extravagance in the ease, I must 
comfort myself the best I can, ana consider that all sound 
love and admiration is enthusiasm : the transports of poets, 
the sublime of orators, the rapture of musicians, the high 
strains of the virtuosi, all mere enthusiasm ! Even learn- 
ing itself, tlie love of arts and curiosities, the spirit of 
travellers and adventurers, gallantry, war, heroism — all, 
all enthusiasm! Shajtesbury , The Moralists, iii. § 2. 

Enthusiasm is that state of mind in which the imagi- 
nation has got the better of the judgment. 

Warburton, Divine Legation, v., App. 

It was found that enthusiasm was a more potent ally 
than science and munitions of war without it. 

Emerson, Harvard Com. 

A new religious enthusiasm was awakening throughout 
Europe : an enthusiasm which showed itself in the reform 
ot moiiasticisiu, in a passion for pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, and in the foundation of religious houses. 

J. R. Green , Oonq. of Eng., p. 495. 

3. An experience or a manifestation of exalted 
appreciation or devotion; an expression or a 
feeling of exalted admiration, imagination, or 
the like : in this sense with a plural : as, his 
enthusiasms were now all extinguished; the en- 
thusiasm of impassioned oratory. 

He [Cowley ] was the first who imparted to English num- 
bers the enthusiasm of the greater ode, and the gaiety of 
the less. Johnson, Cowley. 

-Byn. 2. Earnestness, Zeal, etc. (see eagerness)', warmth, 
ardor, passion, devotion. 

enthusiast (en-thu'zi-ast), n. [= I). G. Dan. 
enthusiast = Bw. entusiast,<. F. enthousiaste = Bp. 
entusiasta = Pg. enthusiasta = It. entusiasta, cn- 
tusiaste, < eeclos. Gr, hOovo/aarr/g, an enthusiast, 
a zealot, < ivOovfna&iv : see enthusiasm.] 1, 
One who imagines he has special or supernat- 
ural converse with God, or that he is divinely 
instructed or commissioned. [Archaic.] 

Let, an enthusiast be principled that he or his teacher is 
inspired, and acted on by an immediate communication 
of the Divine Spirit, and you in vain bring the evidence of 
clear reasons against his doctrine. Locke. 

2. One who is given to or characterized by en- 
thusiasm ; one whose mind is excited and whose 
feelings are engrossed in dovotion to a belief 
or a principle, or the pursuit of an object; one 
who is swayed to a great or an undue extent by 
emotion in regard to anything ; a person of ar- 
dent zeal. 

Chapman seems to have been of an arrogant turn, and 
an enthusiast in poetry. Pope, Prof, to Iliad. 

Tis like the wondrous strain 
That round a lonely ruin swells, 

Which wandering on the echoing shore 
The enthusiast hears at evening. 

Shelley, Queen Mab, i. 

The noblest enthusiast cannot holp identifying himself 
more or less with the object of his enthusiasm ; lie mea- 
sures the advance of his principles by his own success. 

II. N. Oxenham, Hliort Studios, p. 23. 

3. [cap.] Eccles., one of the names given to a 
Kuchite. = Syn. 2. Visionary, fanatic, devotee, zealot, 
dreamer. See comparison under enthusiastic.. 

enthusiastic (en-thu-zi-aB'tik), a. and n. [For- 
merly also enthusiastiek ; = Bp. entusidstie.o = 
Fg. enthusiastieo = It. cntusiastico (ef. D. G. 
enthusiastiseli = Dan. enthusiastiek = Sw. entu- 
siastisk ), < Gr. evdovatacriK/jg, inspired, excited, 
act. inspiring, exciting, csp. of certain kinds of 
music, < htk>vaidC,nv, be inspired: see enthusi- 
asm.] I , a. 1. Filled with or characterized by 
enthusiasm, or the conceit of special intercourse 
with God, or of direct revelations or instructions 
from him. [Archaic.] 

An enthusiastiek or proplietlck style, by reason of the 
eagerness of the fancy, doth not always follow the even 
thread of discourse. Bp. Burnet. 

2. Prone to enthusiasm; zealous or devoted; 
passionate in devotion to a belief or a princi- 
ple, or the pursuit of an object* as, an enthu- 
siastic reformer. 

A young man ... of a visionary and enthusiastic char- 
acter. . Irving, 

3. Elevated; ardent; inspired by or glowing 
■with enthusiasm : as, the speaker addressed the 
audience in enthusiastic strains. 

Feels in IiIb transported soul 
Enthusiastic raptures roll. W. Mason, Odes, v. 
-Syn. Enthusiastic, Fanatical ; eager, zealous, devoted, 
fervent, passionate, glowing; heated, inflamed, visionary. 
Enthusiastic is most frequently used with regard to a per- 
son whose sympathies or feelings are warmly engaged in 
favor of anv canm* or pursuit, and who is full of hope and 
ardent zeal ; while fanatical is generally said of a person 
who has fantastic and extravagant views on religious or 
moral subjects, or some similarly absorbing topic. See su- 
jterstition. 

lit n. An enthusiast. 

The dervis and other santoons, or enthusiasticks , being 
in the croud, express their zeal by turning round. 

Sir T. Herbert , Travels in Africa, p. 826. 
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enthusiastical ( en-tiu-zi-as ' ti-kal ) , a . Same 
as enthusiastic, 1. [Now raro.] 

Very extravagant, therefore, and unwarrantable are 
those flights of devotion which some enthusiastical saints 
. . . have indulged themselves in. 

Bp. Atterbury, Works, I. ix. 

enthusiastically (en-thu-zi-as'ti-kal-i), adv. 
In an enthusiastic manner; with enthusiasm. 

He [John Oxenbridge] preached very enthusiastically in 
several places in his travels to and fro. 

Wood, Atheme Oxon. 

I became enthusiastically fond of a sequestered life. 

V. Knox, Essays, xxix. 

enthymema (en-thi-me'mji), n. [L,] Same as 

enthymeme. 

enthymematical (en*thi-me-mat'i-kal), a . 
[< enthymema(t-) 4- - ical .] Pertaining to or in- 
cluding an enthvmeme. 

enthymeme (eirthi-mem). n. [= F. enthymbme, 

< L. enthymema , < Gr. kvdvfjtyga, a thought, ar- 
gument, an enthymeme, < evuvytiotiai, consider, 
keep in mind, < h, in, 4- flvydg, mind.] 1. In 
Aristotle’s logic, an inference from likelihoods 
and signs, which with Aristotle is the same as 
a rhetorical syllogism. 

Must we learn from canons and quaint Bermonings . . . 
to illumine a period, to wreath an enthymeme with mas- 
terous dexterity? Milton, Apology for Smrctynmuus. 

2. A syllogism one of the premises of which 
is unexpressed. This meaning of the word, which is 
the current one, arose from the preceding through a 
change in the conception of a rhetorical argument with 
the Horn an writers (Quintilian, etc.). 

However, an inference need not be expressed thus tech- 
nically ; an enthymeme fulfils the requirements of what I 
have called Inference. 

J. II. Newman, Gram, of Assent, p. 252. 

Enthymeme of the first or second order, a syllogism 
with only the major or minor premise expressed. 

entice (en-tls'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. enticed, ppr. 
enticing. [Formerly also online, intice, inti.se ; 

< ME. cnticcn, entisen, < OF. enticcr, cnticher , 
excite, entice; origin unknown.] To draw on 
or induce by exciting hope or desire; incite 
bv the presentation of pleasurable motives or 
ideas; allure; attract-; invite; especially, in a 
bad sense, to allure or induce to evil. 

Will intised to wautonnes, doth easelie allure the mynde 
to false opinions. Ascham, The Scliolcinastcr, p. 81. 
By fair persuasions, mix’d with sugar’d Avoids, 

We will entice the Duke of Burgundy 
To leave the Talbot, and to follow us. 

Shuk., 1 Hen. VI., ili. 3. 

He an unfeigned UlysBes to her, for whose sake neither 
the wiles of Circe, or enchantments of Sirens, or brunts 
of war, could force or entice to forgetfulness. 

Ford, Honour Triumphant, i. 

When the worm is well baited, it will crawl up and 
down as far as the lead will give leave, Avhich much en- 
ticeth the fish to bite without suspicion. 

1. Walton , Complete Angler, p. 150. 
=Syn. Lure, Decoy, etc. (see allureJ ); tempt, inveigle, 
wheedle, cajole. 

enticeable (en-ti'sa-bl), a. [< entice 4- -able.] 
Capable of being enticed or led astray. 

enticement (en-tis'ment), n. [Formerly also 
inticcmeut ; < ME. enticement, entysement ,' < OF. 
enticement, < enticcr , entice : see entire and 
-went.] 1. The act or practice of enticing or 
of inducing or instigating by exciting hope or 
desire; allurement; attraction; especially, the 
act of alluring or inducing to evil: as, the en- 
ticements of evil companions. 

By mysterious enticement draw 
Bewilder’d shepherds to their path again. 

Keats , Eudyroion, i. 

2. Means of enticing ; inducement ; incitement ; 
anything that attracts by exciting desire or 
pleasing expectation. 

Their promises, enticements , oaths, and tokens, all these 
engines of lust. Shak. , All’s well, iii. 5. 

They fOarmelite nuns] never see any man, for fear of 
iniice.me.nts to vanity. Coryat , Crudities, I. 18. 

3. The state or condition of being enticed, se- 
duced, or led astray. =gyn. 1. Temptation, blandish- 
ment, inveiglement, coaxing.— 2. Lure, decoy, bait. 

enticer (en-ti's^r), n. One who or that which 
entices ; any one inducing or inciting to evil, 
or seducing. 

A Bweet voice and music are powerful entieers. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 481. 

enticing (en-tl'sing), p. a . Alluring ; attract- 
ing; charming. Formerly also inticing. 

She gave him of that fair enticing fruit. 

« Milton, P. L., ix. 996. 

For the impracticable, however theoretically enticing , is 
always politically unwise. 1 Atwell, Study Windows, p. 166. 

enticingly (en-tFsing-li), adv. In an enticing 
or winning manner; charmingly. Formerly 
also inticingly, 
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She strikes a lute veil, 

Sings most intioingly. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 1. 

entiltmentt (en-tilt'ment), w. [< enA + tilt 4- 
-went] A shed ; a teiit. Danes. 

The best houses ami walls there were of mudde, or can- 
vas, or poldavies entiltmmts. 

Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 171). 

Entimus (en ' ti-mus), n. [NL. (Schdnherr, 
1826), < Gr. ivrifiog , honored, prized, < ev, in, 4* 
Tifiij , honor. ] A remarkable genus of curculios or 
weevils, of the subfamily Utiorhynchince, includ- 
ing such as the diamond-beetle of South Amer- 
ica, E. imperials, an inch or more in length, 
deeply punctate, black, the punctures lined with 
brilliant green scales. There are about. 6 other 
species, all South A merican. See cut under dia- 
mond-beetle. 

entire (en-tlr'), a. and n. [Formerly also intire, 
entyre, intyre; < ME. on tyre, enter, < OF. (and 
F. ) entier = Pr. entier, entcir = Sp. entero = Pg. 
inteiro = It. intero, < L. integer, acc. integrum, 
whole: see integer.’] I. a. 1. Whole; unbro- 
ken; undiminished; perfect; not mutilated; 
complete; having all its normal substance, ele- 
ments, or parts : as, not an article was left entire. 

One entire and perfect chrysolite. Slink., Othello, v. 2. 
With strength entire , and free-will arm’d. 

Milton, P. L., x. 9. 

The walls of this Towns are very intyre , and full of tow- 
ers at competent distances. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 7, 1(541. 

The second qualification required in the Action of an 
Epic Poem is, that it should Ik* an entire Action. 

Addition , Spectator, No. 2(12. 

2. In hot., without toothing or division : applied 
to leaves, petals, etc. — 3. In her., reaching the 
sides of the shield and apparently made fast to 
them: said of a bearing, such as a cross. — 4. 
Not castrated or spayed ; uncut: as, an entire 
horse (that is, a stallion as distinguished from 
a gelding). — 5. Full; complete; undivided; 
wholly unshared, undisputed, or unmixed: as, 
the general had the entire command of the 
army; to have one’s entire confidence. 

Of what bloss’d angel shall my lips inquire 

The undiscover’d way to that entire 

And everlasting solace of my heart’s desire? 

Quarles, Emblems, iv. 11. 

Ill thy presence joy entire. Milton, P. L., iii. 2(>r.. 

6t. Essential; real; true. 

Love’s not. love 

When it is mingled with regards that stand 
Aloof from the entire point. Shak., Lear, 1. 1. 

7f. Interior; internal. 

, Casting secret flakes of lustfull fire 

From his false eyes into their harts and parts entire. 

Spenser, K. Q., IV. viii. 48. 
IThis use is perhaps due to a belief that entire and interior 
are from the same root.) Entire function. Sec Junc- 
tion.— Entire horse. See 4. -Entire tenancy, in law, 
ownership by one person, in contradistinction to a several 
tenancy, which Implies a tenancy jointly or in common 
with others. =Syn. 1 and 5. Whole, Total, etc. See com- 
plete. (See also radical.) 

II. n. 1. The total; the whole matter or 
thing ; entirety. [Karo.] 

I am narrating as it were the Warrington manuscript, 
which is too long to print in entire. 

Thackeray, Virginians, Ixiii. 

2. A kind of malt liquor known also as porter 
Or stout. [Before the introduction of porter in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, tlie chief malt liquors 
ln Great Britain were ale, beer, and twopenny. A good 
deal of trouble was caused by demands for mixtures of 
these. At last a brewer hit upon a beverago which wus 
considered to combine the flavors of these three, and 
which was called entire, as being drawn from one cask. 
As It was much drunk by porters ami other working peo- 
ple, it also received the name of porter. In England, at 

f iresent, the word entire Is seldom heard or seen, except 
n connection with the name of some brewer or firm, as 
part of a sign or advertisement.. See porteyA.] 
entiret (en-tlr' ), adv. [< entire, a .] Entirely; 
wholly; unreservedly: as, your entire loving 
brother. 

Bleat is the maid and worthy to be blest 
Whose soul, entire by him she loves possest, 

Feels every vanity in fondness loBt. 

Lord Lyttelton, Advice to a Lady. 

entirelyt, a. [ME. enterly ; < entire 4- -fyL] 

Entire. 

Beseechyngc you ever with myn enterly hert. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 41. 

entirely (en-tir'li), adv. [Formerly also intire - 
hi / < ME. entierly, entyerly, entyreliche; < entire 
+ -h/2.] 1. Wholly; completely; fully; with- 
out exception or division : as, the money is en- 
tirely lost. 

The l kepen entierly the Comaundement of the H oly Book 
Alkaron, that God sente hem be his Messager Machomet. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 139. 
Euphrates, running, sinketh partly Into the lakes of 
Uialdea, and falls not entirely Into the Persian sea. llaleigh. 
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The plaoe was so situated as entirely to command the 
mouth of the Tiber. Prescott, Ferd. and Ua., ii. 3. 

2. Without admixture or qualification; unre- 
servedly; heartily; sincerely; faithfully. 

And tlie kyngc and the queue prayed hym right entierly, 
soone for to come a-gein. Merlin (E. E. T. H.), ill. 678. 
Loue god, for lie* is good and grnunde of alio treutlic ; 
Loue thyn enemy entyerly godcs lieste to ful-fille. 

Piers Plowman (C), xviii. 142. 
To highest God entirely pray. Spenser, F. Q., I. xi. 32. 
His father, that so tenderly and entirely loveB him. 

Shak., Lear, 1. 2. 

entireness (en-tir'nes), n. [< entire 4- -ness.] 

1. Completeness; fullness; unbroken former 
state: as, the entireness of an arch or a bridge. 

And a little ofi stands tlie Hepuleliro of Itachcl I, by the 
Scripture affirmed to have been buryed hereabout, if the 
entirenesse thereof doe not confute the imputed antiquity. 

Sandy*, Travailes, p. 137. 

2. Integrity; wholeness of heart; faithfulness: 
a», the entireness of one’s devotion to a cause. 

The late land 

I took by false play from you, with as much 
Contrition and entireties s of affection 
To this most happy day again 1 render. 

Heau. and Ft., Honest -Man’s Fortune, v. 3 
Christ, the bridegroom, praises tlie bride, his Church, 
for her beauty, for her entire ness. 

Up. llall, Beauty of the Church. 

3f. Intimacy ; familiarity. 

True Christian love limy be separated from acquain- 
tance, and acquaintance from entireness. tip. Hail. 

entirety (en-tir'ti), n . ; pi. entireties (-tiz). 
[Formerly also intirety, entirety; < entire 4- -///, 
suggested by its doublet integrity, q. v.] i. 
The state of being entire or whole ; wholeness ; 
completeness: as, entirety of interest. 

Since in its entirety it is plainly inapplicable to Eng- 
land, It cannot be copied. Gladstone. 

The aqueduct as now building can be utilized in its en- 
tirety. Sci. A mer. Supp., p. 88JX). 

It is not in detached passages that his [Chaucer's] charm 
lies, but in the entirety of expression and the cumulative 
effect of many particulars working toward a common end. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 260. 

2. That which is entire; an undivided whole. 

Sometimes the attorney . . . setteth down an entirety, 
where but a moiety . . . was to be passed. 

bacon. Office of Alienations. 

Tenancy by entireties, in law, a kind of tenure created 
by a conveyance or devise of an estate to a man and his 
wife, during coverture, who at common law aie then said 
to be tenants hy entireties — that is, each is seized of the 
whole estate, and neither of a part. 

entitative (en'ti-ta-tiv), a. [< entity 4- - at - 
#tt*. j Pertaining to existence or entity : usually 
opposed to objective in the old sense of the lat- 
ter word. 

Whether it [moral evil] has not some natural good for 
its subject, and so the entitative material act of sin be 
physically or morally good? 

Ellis, Knowledge of Divine Things (1811), p. 310. 
Entitative act, actuality, that which distinguishes ex- 
istence, or being in actn, from being in power or in germ 
Thus, the entitative 'material act of sin is the existence of 
Bin considered as an outward event, not as sin -Enti- 
tative being, real being, opposed to intentional or ob- 
jective being, which is existence merely as an object of 
consciousness. — Entitative power, the power of becom- 
ing something ; potential being, 
entitatively (en'ti-ta-tiv-li), adv. Intrinsi- 
cally ; taken Itself apart from extrinsic* circum- 
stances. 

entitle (en-ti'tl), v. t . ; pret. and pp. entitled , ppr. 
entitling. [Formerly also inti tie (also entitule, 
intitule * after mod. F. and ML.); < ME. enti- 
tles, < OF. entitulcr, F. intituler = Pr. intitular, 
en titular, entitolar = Bp. Pg. in titular = It. 
inti tolar c, < ML. intitulare, give a title or name 
to, < L. in, in, 4* t Urdus, a title: see title.'] 1. 
To give a name or title to; affix a name o i ap- 
pellation to; designate; denominate; name; 
call ; dignify by a title or honorary appella- 
tion; style: as, the book is entitled “Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England”; an ambas- 
sador is entitled “Your Excellency.” 

That which in mean men we entitle patience. 

Shak., Rich. II., i 2. 
Some later writers . . entitle this ancient fable, Pe- 
nelope. bacon. Fable of Pan. 

2. To give a title, right, or claim to ; give a 
right to demand or receive ; furnish with grounds 
for laying claim: as, his services entitle him to 
our respect. 

A Queen, who wears the crown of her forefathers, to 
which she is entitled by blood. 

Bp. Atterhury, Sermons, I. viii. 

If he had birth and fortune to entitle him to match into 
such a family as ours, she knew no man she would sooner 
fix upon. * Goldsmith , Vicar, iii. 

3f. To appropriate as by title ; attribute or at- 
. tach as oy right. 
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If his Maiestic would please to intitle it to his Crowne. 
and yearely that both the Gouernours here and there may 
giue their accounts to you. 

('apt. John Smith, True Travels, II. 106. 

How ready zeal for party is to entitle Christianity to- 
their designs ! Locke. 

4f. To attribute ; ascribe. 

The ancient proverb . . . entitles this work . . . pecu- 
liarly to God himself. Milton. 

Entitled In the cause, in law, having as a heading or 
caption the name of a cause or suit, to indicate that the 
paper so entitled is a proceeding therein. ~Syn. 1. To 
christen, dub. 

entitule (en-tit'ul), v. i . ; pret. and pp. en tit tiled, 
ppr. enti tiding. [Formerly also intitule; < OF. 
entituler, F. intituler, entitle: see entitle.] To 
entitle; give a name or title to : as, the act eu- 
titnled the General Police (Scotland) Aet, I860. 
[Great Britain.] 

Nor were any of the elder Prophets so entituled. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 173. 

entity (en'ti-ti), n . ; pi. entities (-tiz). [= F. 

entite = Sp .‘entidad = Pg. entidade = It. enti td, 
< ML. entita(t-)s, < en(t-)s , a thing: see ens.j 

1. Being: in this, its original sense, the ab- 
stract noun corresponding to the concrete ens. 

Where entity ami quiddity, 

The ghoBts of defunct bodies, fly. 

butler, Hudibras, I. i. 14f*. 
When first thou gav’st the promise of a man, 

W lien th’ embrion spark of entity began. Hart. 

2. An independent ons; a thing; a substance; 
an ontological chimera. As a concrete noun, it is 
chiefly used to express the current notion of the mode of 
bring attributed by scholastic metaphysicians to general 
uutuicK and to formalities. Modern writers have generally 
said the schoolmen made entities of words, a judgment 
which seems to espouse the nominalistic side of the great 
dispute, although the writers who use this phrase are not 
decided nominalists. Such being the connection which by 
its associations gives the word entity its meaning, the lat- 
ter is necessarily vague. 

The schools have of late much amused the world with 
a way they have got of releiring all natural r Meets to cer- 
tain entities that they call real qualities, and accordingly 
attribute to them a nature distinct from the modification 
of the matter they belong to, mid in some cases separable 
from all matter whatsoever. . . . Aristotle usually calls 
substances simply ovra, entities. 

Hoyle , Origin of Forms (Works, 2d ed , III. 12, 16). 

The realists maintained that, general names arc the 
names of general things Besides indnidual things, they 
iccognised another kind of things, not individual, which 
they technically called second substances, or universal!* 
a parte rei. Over and above nil individual men and wo- 
men there was an entity called Mail --.Man in general, 
which inhered in the individual men and women, ami 
communicated to them its essence. 

J. S. Mill, Exam, of Hamilton, xvii. 

The scientific acceptance of laws and properties is quite 
as metaphysical as the scholastic acceptance of entities and 
quiddities; but the justification of the one set is tlicir ob- 
jective validity, i e. their agreement with sensible experi- 
ence ; the ilbisoriness of the other is their incupability of 
being resolved into sensible concretes. 

G II. Lewes, Piobs of Life and Miml, 1. i. § (52. 

There is scarcely a less dignified entity than a patrician 
in a panic Disraeli. 

The foremost men of the age accept the ethei not as a 
vague di cam, but as a real entity. 

Tyndall , Light and Elect., p 12f>. 

Will is essentially a self-procreating, self-sustaining, 
spiritual entity, which owns no natural cause, obeys not 
law, and hah no sort of ufflnlty with matter. 

Maudsley, Body and Will, p. i. 

Actual entity, actual existence. Determinative en- 
tity, the mode of existence of a singular thing in a defi 
nite time and place.— Positive entity, ha*cceity as be- 
ing that mode of existence by which a general nature is 
determined to be individual. Qulddltatlve entity, the 
mode of being of a general nature not determined to be 
individual. 

onto-. [Gr. Ivto~, combining form of ivror (= 
L. in tun), within, inside, < iv = E. in : sim* //m.] 
A prefix, chiefly used in biological terms, de- 
noting 4 within, inside, inner, internal opposed 
to eeto- and PXO-. It is the same as endo-. hut is less 
frequently used; in some cases it is synonymous w itli hypo-, 
since that which is internal is also under the surface. 

entoblast (en'to-blast), n. [< Gr. ivrdr, within, 
4- fi'Aanr6c, bud, germ.] In blot., the nucleolus 
of a coll. Agassiz. 

entobliquus (on-tob-li'kwus), w. ; pi. entobhqui 
(-kwi). [NL., < Gr. ivror, within, 4* L. obliguus, 
oblique.] Tlie internal oblique muscle of the 
abdomen; the obliquus abdominis interims, 
entobranchiate (en-tn-brang'ki-at), a. [< Gr. 
irror, within, 4- branchiate, q. v.J Having the 
gills or branchite internal or concealed, as in 
most mollusks. 

entocarotid (en'to-ka-rot'id), n. [< Gr. ivror, 
within, 4- carotid,’ q. v.J The internal carotid 
artery ; tin* inner branch of the common carotid. 
See cut under embryo. 

entocele (cn'to-sel), n. [< Gr. fV™, within, 4- 
Krf/7/, rupture.'] In pathol., morbid displace- 
ment of parts; ectopia. 
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antOOOdlian (en-tp-sG'li-an), a. [< Gr. kvrdg, with- 
in, + sotMa, belly.] Situated in a cavity of the 
brain: applied to that part of the corpus stria- 
tum (the nucleus cauaatus) which appears in 
the lateral ventricle. 

Entoconcha (on-to-kong'kji), n. [NL., < Gr. 
kirrdg, within, 4- udyx V, a shell: see conch.] A 
remarkable genus of gastropod mollusks par- 
asitic in holothurians, degraded by parasitism, 
and of uncertain systematic posi- 
tion among Gastropoda. These mol- 
lusks are still imperfectly known, but are 
supposed to be nudibranchs.’ E. mirabilig 
is an internal worm-like parasite of Synapta 
diyitata, with one end hanging free in the 
body-cavity of Synapta , the other attached 
to the alimentary canal of the host, and con- 
tained in wliat is called the molluskigerous 
sac occasionally found in Synapta. The 
eggs develop a velum and an operculated 
shell, found free In the body-cavity of the host, whence 
the tiaine. E. muelleri is another species of the genus, 
found in tho trepang, Ilolothuna edulis. 
entoconchid (en-to-kong'kid), n. A gastropod 
of the family En toconchidw. 

Entoconchidae (eu-to-kong'ki-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Entoconcha 4dw.] The family of para- 
sitic molluBks which Entoconcha represents. 
The position of the family has been questioned. It has 
been considered to represent a tuenioglossate monoclila- 
mydate azygohranchlate septan t gastropod, 
aatocondfle (cn-to-kon'dil), n. [< Gr. kvrbg, 
within, + condyle , q. v.] The inner or internal 
condyle of a bone, on the side next to tho body : 
said especially of the condyles at the lower end 
of tho humerus and femur respectively: op- 
posed to cctocondylc. See epicondyle . 
entoenneiform (en-to-ku'ne-i-fGrm), n. [< Gr. 
tvrdg, within, 4- cuneiform , q. v.] In anat., the 
innermost one Of the three cuneiform bones of 
the distal row of tarsal bones; the inner cunei- 
form bone ; the ontosphenoid of the foot, in re- 
lation with the inner digit. Bee cut under foot. 
entoderm (en'to-dGrm), n. [< Gr. k vr6g y within, 
4* dtpfia, skin.] Same as endoderm . 
entodermal (en-to-dGr'mal), a. [< entoderm + 
*al.] Samo as endodermal. 

The entodermal lining of the gastro- vascular canals. 

Claus, Zoology (trans.), p. 100. 

entodermlc (en-to-dGr'mik), a. [< entoderm + 
-ic.~] Bamo as endodermal. 

The division of the margin of the ectodermal disk into 
two parts, one resting directly on the entodcrmic yoke. 

Burk's Handbook of Med. Sci., III. 172. 

ento-ectad (on^td-ek'tad), adv. [< Gr. kvrOq, 
within, 4- ectad t q. v.] From within outward. 
See ecto-entad. 

entogastric (on-to-gas'trik), a. [< Gr. ivrog, 
within, 4- gastric, q. v.] Of or pertaining to 
the interior of the stomach or gastric cavity of 
certain animals — Entogastric proliferation, ento- 
gastric gemmation, phrases proposed by Huxley to des- 
ignate a method of multi plication observed in certain Dis- 
eovhora of the group Traehynemata , and unknown among 
other Hydrozoa. It consists in the growth of a bud from 
the gastric cavity, into which it eventually passes on its 
way outward ; while in all other cases gemmation takes 
place by the formation of a diverticulum of tho whole wall 
of the gastrovaseular cavity, which projects on tho free 
surface of the body, and is detached thence (if it becomes 
detached) immediately into the circumjacent water. See 
allwogrnesis. 

The details of tills process of rntogasti'ie gemmation have 
been traced by Haeckel in (’arm anna liastata, one of tho 
Oeryonidai. , . . What makes this process of asexual mul- 
tiplication more remarkable is that it takes place in Car- 
marina) which have already attained sexual maturity, and 
lu males as well as in females. 

Huxley, An at. Invert., p. 135. 

entogastrocnemius (en-to-gas-trok-ne'mi-us), 
n. ; pi. cntogastrocncmn (-1). [< Gr. kvrdg, with- 
in, + NL. gastrocnemius , q. v.J The inner gus- 
trocnomiai muscle, or inner head of the gastroc- 
nemius; tho gastrocnemius interims. C ones , 
1887. 

entoglossal (en-to-glos'al), a. and n. [< Gr. 
kvr6g, within, 4- y'Mooaa, tongue, 4- •dll,'] I, a. 
Situated in the tongue. Specifically applied — (« ) in 
oroith., to the bony port of the nyoldean arch, which spe- 
cially supports the tongue, and is usually called tho glos- 
sohyal; (A) in ichth., to an anterior median bone of the 
liyoidean arch, supporting the tongue, analogous to if not 
homologous with the glossohyal of higher vertebrates. 

In the pertmnihranchiate Proteidea, the liyoidean arches 
are united by narrow median entoglossal and urohyal 
pieces, as in Fishes. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 154. 

ii. ». The entogloBsal bone, 
entoglutseus (en*to-gl$-te'us), n. ; pi. entoglutei 
(-i). [< Gr. tvrdg, within, 4- yhyvrog. the rump, 

buttocks : see glutanis.] The least gluteal mus- 
cle ; the glutffius minimus. See gluteus. 
entogluteal, entoglutssal (en'to-gl$-te'al), a. 
[< entoglutwus 4- -at.] Pertaining to the’ento- 
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entoilt (en-toil'), v. t. [< enA 4- toil?.] To take 
with or as with toils; insnare; entangle. 

He cut off their land forces from their ships, and en- 
toy led both their navy and their carnp with a greater pow- 
er than theirs, both by sea and land. 

Bacon , New Atlantis. 

entoire, entoyer (en-toi ' Gr), a. In her., charged 
with bearings not representing living creatures, 
such as mullets or annulets, eight, ten, or more 
in number: said of a bordure only. The more 
modern custom is to blazon “on a bordure sa- 
ble eight plates,” or the like. 

EntoUthia (en-t$-lith'i-&), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
kvrog, within, 4* M6og, stone.] Those radiola- 
rians whose silicious skeleton lies more or less 
completely inside the central capsule : opposed 
to Ectolithia . Claus. 

entolithic (en-to-lith'ik), a. [As Entolith-ia + 
4c.] Intracapsular or endoskeletalj as the skel- 
eton of a raaiolarian; of or pertaining to the 
EntoUthia; not ectolithic. 

Entomat (en'to-ma), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. kvropa , 
pi. of kvropnv, insect, lit. (like equiv. L. insec - 
turn, insect) cut into, neut. of Ivropog , cut into, 
cut to pieces, < kvrkpvuv, kvrapeiv, cut into, cut 
in two, cut to pieces, < kv , in, 4* rkpvnv, raptlv , 
cut.] One of the eight prime divisions of ani- 
mals made by Aristotle, corresponding to the 
more modern Insecta, and containing all the 
articulates or arthropods excepting the crusta- 
ceans. 

entoznatography (en*to-ma-tog'ra-fi), n. An 
improper form of entomography. 
entomb (en-tom'), v. t. [Formerly also intomb ; 

< OF. entomber , s ML. intumulare , entomb, < L. 
in, in, 4- tumulus, a mound, tomb.] To deposit 
in a tomb, as a dead body; bury; inter. 

ProceBBions were first begun for the Interring of holy 
martyrs, and tho visiting of those places where they were 
entombed. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

The sepulchre of Christ is not in Palestluo! ... He 
lies buried wherever man, made in his Maker's image, is 
entombed in ignorance. 0. W. Holmes , Essays, p. 117. 

entombment (en-tfim'ment), n. [< entomb 4- 
-ment.] The act of entombing, or the state of 
being entombed ; burial ; sepmture. 

Many thousands have had their entombments in tho 
waters. l>r. II. More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 16. 

The entombment, specifically, the placing of the body 
of Christ in tho tomb, as described in the Gospels. It has 
been made tho subject of muny works of art, the most 
celebrated of which iB tho painting by Titian, now in the 
Louvre at Paris. 

entomere (en'to-mer), n. [< Gr. kvrdg, within, 
4- plpog, a part.] In embryol ., the more gran- 
ular of the two blastomeres into which the 
mammalian ovum divides, or a descendant of it 
in tho first stages of development. The entoraeres 
come to form the’ center of the masB of blastomeres, the 
other and outer hlastomores being called ectomeres. 

entomic, entomical (en-tom'ik, -i-kal), a. [< 
Entoma 4- 4c, 4cal.] Relating to insects, 
entomo-. [The combining form (i entovn - before 
a vowel) of Gr. kvropov, usually in pi. tvropa, 
insect: see Entoma.] An element in words of 
Greek origin, signifying ‘insects 
Entomocrania (en*t6-mo-kra'ni-ft), n.pl. [NL., 

< Gr. hropov , insect, *4- tipaviov (L. cranimn), the 
. skull.] One of many names of that division of 

vertebrates which is represented by tho head- 
less lancelct, amphioxus, or Branchiostoma : 
same as Acrania, Pharyngobranchii, Leptocar- 
dia, and Cirrostomi. 

entomogenous (en-to-moj'e-nus), a. [< Gr. 
hropov , an insect, 4- -yevrjg, produced: see - gc - 
nous.] In my col., growing upon or in insects : 
said of certain fungi, 


C. V. Riley, 

entomography (en-to-mog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. 

ivTouov , an insect, 4- -ypaipta, C ypeapetv, write.] 
1. Descriptive entomology; the written de- 
scription of insects ; a treatise on insects. — 2. 
A description of the life-history of any insect. 
C. V. BUcy. 

entomoid (en't^-moid), a. and n. [< Gr. Ivro- 
pov, insect, + eUhg, form.] I. a , Like an in- 
sect. 

II. ft. An object having the appearance of an 
insect. 

Entomoletes (en-to-moivtez), n. [NL., < Gr. 
kvropov , an insect, 4- bteryg, equiv. to oktryp, a 
destroyer, < oXkbvai, destroy, kill.] Same as 
Chaptia. Sundevall, 1872. 

entomolin, entomoUne (en-tom'o-lin), n. [< 
Gr. kvropov, insect, 4- •dU + 4n%, 4nc^.] Same 
as chitin . 
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entomolite (en-tom'6-llfc), n. [< Gr. hropov, in- 
sect, 4- Tudog. stone.] A fossil insect: a name 
applied to tnlobites and related organisms, for- 
merly classed with insects, 
entomolith (en-tom' 9 -lith), n. Same as entom - 
olite. 

entomolithi, n. Plural of entomolithus, 2. 
entomolithic (en ^ to-mo-lith ' ik ) , a. [< entomo* 
lith 4- 4c.] Resembling, containing, or per- 
taining to entomolites. 

Entomolithust (en-t^-mol'i-thus), n. [NL., < 
Gr. kvropov, insect. 4- Xidog , stone.] 1. An old 
Linnean genus of trilobites, the few forms of 
which then known were named Entomolithus 
paradoxus . Hence — 2. [1. c . ; pi. entomolithi 
(-thl). ] Trilobites in general ; entomostracites. 
entomolitic ( en /; tp-mp-lit ' ik) , a . [< entomolite 
+ 4c.] Same as entomolithic . 
entomologic, entomological (en^tG-mo-loj'ik, 
-i-kal), a. [= F. entomologique = Sp. entomo - 
Idgico = Pg. It. cntomologico , < NL. cntomologi- 

cus , < entomologia , entomology: Bee entomology.] 
Pertaining to the science or entomology. 

Our investigations into entomological geography. 

Wollaston, Var. of Species, v. 

entomologically (en^ts-mo-loj 'i-kal-i), adv. In 
an entomological manner ’; according to or in 
accordance with the science of entomology, 
entomologise, V. i. See entomolagize. 
entomologist (en-to-mol'o-jist), n. [= F. ento- 
mologists ; as entomology 4~ -is#.] One versed 
in, or engaged in the study of, entomology. 

Monographia Apum Anglice, a work which the young 
entomologist may take as a model. Owen, Anat., xvii. 

entomologize (en-to-mol'o-jlz), v. i . ; pret. and 
pp. cntomologized, ppr. entomologizing. [< en- 
tomology + 4zc.] To study or practise en- 
tomology; gather entomological specimens. 
Also spelled entomologise. 

It is too rough for trawling to-day, and too wet for en - 
tomoloyizing. Kingsley, Life, I. 171. 

entomology (en-to-raol'o-ji), n. [= F. entomo - 
logic = Sp. entomologia = Pg. It. entomologia = 
D. G. entomologic = Dan. Sw. entomologij < NL. 
entomologia , < Gr. IvTopov, insect, 4- -koyia, < M- 
yeiv, speak: see -ology.] That branch of zool- 
ogy which treats of insects, or Insccta. Formerly 
most articulates were regarded as Entoma, or “insects, 
and the (science of entomology was equally extensive. The 
term is now usually restricted to the science of tho true 
Insecta , Condylopoda, or Uexapoda (which sec). 

entomometer (on-to-mom'e-tGr), n. [< Gr. kv- 
Topov, an insect, 4- )iirpov , a measure.] . An in- 
strument used to measure the parts of insects. 
Entomophaga (en-to-mof'a-ga), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of entomophagus : see entomophagous.] 

1. A subsection of Mymenoptcra terebrantia , or 
boring hymenopterous insects, it contains the in- 
sectivorous or parasitic species, such as the ichneumon- 
Hies and cuckoo-llies, which have the abdomen stalked ; 
the female with a freely projecting ovipositor forming a 
borer or terebra, which is straight and inserted at the apex 
of the abdomen; and the larva 1 apodal and aproctous, 
usually parasitic in tho larva* of other insects. Die group 
is distinguished among the Tcrebrantia from the Phyto- 
phaga or saw-flies. The subsection includes the families 
Chalcididce, Proctotrypidce. Braconidce , Iclmeumonidce , 
Evaniidce, Cynipidaa, and Chrysididaf. Westwood, 1840. 
Also Entomophagi. [Scarcely in modern use.] 

2. A division of marsupial mammals, contain- 
ing those which have three kinds of teeth in 
both jaws, and a c cecum, as the bandicoots and 
opossums. Owen , 1839. — 3. A division of eden- 
tate mammals, one of two primary groups of 
Bruta (the other being Pliytophaga), containing 
insectivorous and carnivorous forms ? as the ant- 
eaters and pangolins. It was divided into 4 
groups, Mutica , Squamata , Loricata , and Tubu- 
lidcntata. Huxley. — 4. A division of chirop- 
terous mammals, containing the ordinary bats, 
as distinguished from the fruit-bats. Also called 
Jn8cctivora , Animalwora , and Microchiroptera . 

entomopkagan (en-to-mof ' a-gan), a. and ». I. 
a. Pertaining to or having the characters of the 
Entomophaga f in any sense of that word. 

n. n. One of the Entomophaga , in any sense 
of that word, but chiefly used in entomology, 
entomophagous (en-to-mof'a-gus), a . [< NL. 
entomophagus , < Gr. kvropov. insect, + fayeiv, 

eat. ] Feeding on insects ; insectivorous, 
entomophilons (en-to-mof'i-lus), a. [< Gr. h- 

ropov, insect, 4- 0/Aof, loving.] Literally, insect- 
loving: applied to flowers in which, on account 
of their structure, fertilization can ordinarily 
be effected only by the visits of insects. 

There must also have been a period when winged insects 
did not exist, and plants would not then have been ren- 
dered entomophilovs. 

Darwin , Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 40 a 
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Entomophthora (en-t^mof'tho-rji), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ivTO(un> f insect, + <pdop6 y destruction, < <j>6d- 
petv 9 destroy. ] Formerly, a genus of Entomoph- 
thorece , now regarded as a subgenus or syno- 
nym of Empwa, 3. 

Entomophthore© (en'tp-mof-tho're-e). n. pi. 
[NL., < Entomophthora 4- -ew.] A small group 
of fungi, most of which are parasites of in- 
sects. They produce hyphro of large diameter and fatty 
contents, which at length emerge from the insect in white 
masses, and produce at their tips conidia which are forci- 
bly thrown into the air. Resting spores are also produced. 
Jive genera are recognized, of which the principal one is 
Empusa. 

entomophytous (en-to-mof'i-tus), a. [< NL. 
entomophytus , < Gr. hropov , insect, + <f>vr6g, 
grown, verbal adj . of fbeoOat, grow. ] In my col . , 
growing upon or in insects or their remains ; 
entomogenous. 

entomosis (en-to-mo'sis), n. [NL. , < Gr. hrroyov. 
insect, + -osis.) In pathol ., a disease caused 
by a parasitic hexapod insect. 

Entomostega (en-tp-mos'te-gji), n. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. ivroyov, insect, 4- arlyog, roof, house.] A 
division of Foraminifcra f having the cells sub- 
divided by transverse partitions. 

Entomostomata (en^to-mos-tcVina-tii), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. hrofiovy insect, 4- aroya, mouth.] 
in De Blainvillo’s system, a family of siphono- 
branchiato gastropods, having the lip of the 
shell notched. It was made to include the modern 
families Buceinidre , Murwidct , JJnrpidcP , Dol'd (hr, Cas- 
ftididm , Cerithiidce , Plenaxidat , Terebridm, and Cancel- 
lariidiv . 

Entomostraca (en-to-mos'tra-kii), n.pl. [NL. 
fO. F. Miillor, 1785), ’neut. pi! of entomostraeus, 

< Gr. brouov , insect, 4* barpuKov , an earthen ves- 
sel, a shell, esp. of Testacea. Bee ostracism.] In 
zool . : (a) Latrei lie’s name for all crustaceans, 
except the stalk-eyed and sessile-eyed groups. 
It is restricted to a portion of the lower crustaceans, but 

• the classifications vary so much that the term 1 b gradually 
being abandoned. The groups usually noted by it are the 
Ostracoda, as Cypris ; Copepoda, as Cyclops ; Cladoccra, as 
Daphnia (see Daphnia ) ; Branchiopoda , as the brine-shrimp 
(Arfemia salrna) and the glacier-flea (Potlura nivalis ) ; 
TrilobUes , all of which are extinct ; Merostomata, of which 
Eurypterus and Pteryyotu s are the best-known examples 
among fossils, the king-crab being the only living example. 
To those some add the Epizoa , or parasitic crustaceans. 
No zoological definition can bo framed to include all these 
groups, each of which is now usually regarded as a distinct 
order. The Entomostraca appear to liavo been first named 
by 0. K. MUllor in 1785, and have ulso been called Gnatho- 
poda, as by II. Woodward, (&) I n various systems, 
one of two main divisions of Crustacea proper 
(the other being Malacostraca). it is divided into 
Cirripcdia (including Rhizocepluila ), Copepoda ( including 
Siphono8tovrM\ Ostracoda , and Branchiopoda (the latter 
covering lH>tli Cladoccra and Phyllopoda ). (<•) As re- 
stricted, defined, and retained by Huxley, those 
Crustacea which have not more than three max- 
illiform gnathites and completely specialized 
jaws, the abdominal segments (counting as 
such those which lie behind tho genital aper- 
ture) devoid of appondages, if there be any ab- 
domen, and tho embryo almost always leaving 
tho egg as a nauplius-forra. Tims defined, the En - 
tomogtraca are divided into: 1, Copepoda; 2, Epizoa; 8, 
Branchiopoda ; 4, Ostracoda ; 5, Pectostraca. 

entomostracan (on-to-mos'tra-kan), a. and n. 

1. a. Pertaining to or having the characters of 
the Entomostraca. 

II. «. Ono of the Entomostraca. 

When we conic to tho coal-measures, the Malacostraca 
disappear ; but we then find the gigantic entomostracan 
called the king-crab. Owen, Aunt. 

entomostraclte (en - to - raos ' tra - sit), n. [As 
Entomostraca + -iff? 2 .] A trilobito ; ono of tho 
fossils known as entomolites. 

entomostracous (on-to-mos'tra-kus), a. [< 
NL. entomostracus : see Entomostraca.] Per- 
taining to or having the characters of Entomos- 
traca. 

Within the stomach [of Pollicipes Palymcrus\ from top 
to bottom, there were thousands of a bivalve entonwstra ■ 
cons crustacean. Darwin , CiiTijMjdia, p. 813. 

entoxnotaxy (en^to-mo-tak'si), n. [< Gr. bm- 
yovj insect, 4- arrangement.] Tho art of 
preparing, setting, and preserving insects as 
cabinet specimens. C. V. Iiiley. 

eatomotomist ( en-to-mot ' o-mist ) , n. [< ento- 
motomy + - ist .] One who studies the interior 
structure of insects; an entomological anato- 
mist. 

entomotomy (en-to-mot'o-mi), n. [< Gr. bro- 
yw, insect, 4- to//#, a cutting.] 1. Tho dis- 
section of insects ; entomological anatomy. — 

2. The science of the anatomical structure of 
insects. 

entonic (en-ton'ik), a. [< Gr. brovog, strung, 
stretchea, < kvrelvetv, stretch: see entasis , and 
ion 
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of. tonic.) In pathol ., exhibiting high tension 
or violent action. 

Entonisdd© (en-to-nis'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Entoniscus 4- -idee, j A family of isopod crus- 
taceans parasitic in the body-cavity of other 
crustaceans, as cirripeds, crabs, etc. Some are 
parasites of parasites. It contains such gen- 
era as CrypUmisms and Entoniscus. 

Entoniscus (eii-to-nis'kiis), n. [NL., < Gr. tv - 
rof, within, + NL. Oniscus f q. v.] The typical 



Entoniscus parasites (female), magnified. 


genus of parasitic isopods of tho family Entoms - 
cidw. E. porceUanw is an internal parasite of 
a Brazilian crab of the genus Porcellana. 
entoparasite (on-to-par'a-sit), n. [< Gr. brig, 
within, 4* irapdatToc , parasite: see parasite.] 
An intornal parasite ; a parasite living in the 
interior of the host. 

entoparasitic ( on n to-par-a-si t ' ik ), a. [< en to- 
parasitc 4- -if?.] Of the nature of an entopar- 
asite ; living in tho interior of the host, as an 
entoparasite. 

entopectoralis (en'to-pek-to-ra'lis), n. ; pi. rn- 
topectorales (-lez). [NL. (Oouos, 1887), < Gr. 
hr6g, within, 4* L. pcctoralis : see perforr//.] 
The inner or lessor pectoral muscle; tho pec- 
toralis minor (which see, under pcctoralis). 

entoperipheral (en^to-pe-rif'e-ral), «. [< Gr. 

ivrdg, within, 4- Trrpnfifptta, periphery, 4- -al.] 
Situated or originated within the periphery or 
external surface of the body: specifically ap- 
plied to feelings set up by internal disturb- 
ances: opposed to epiperip lieral : as, hunger is 
an entoperipheral feeling. Bee extract, under 
cpipcriplieral. 

entophyta (en-tof'i-tii), n. pi. [NL., pi. of cn - 
tophytum : see en topfiyte.] Entophytes. 

entophytal (en'to-fi-tal), a. Same as enlophylic. 

entophyte (en'to-fit)“ n. [< NL. cntopliytum, 
< Gr. hr6g y within, + <f>vr<)v , a plant.] A plant 
growing within an animal or another plant, 
usually as a parasite. Entophytes arc chiefly para- 
sitic fungi, and In use the term is not commonly employed 
except for those growing within animals. The commonest 
and most generally distributed entophytes are the bac- 
teria, some of which are harmless aiyl may occur in healthy 
animals ; hut many species produce diseases, eupreially 
contagious diseases. (See bacterium, Schizowycctrs.) Cei- 
taiu groups of fungi arc almost entirely entophytie in 
habit, as Cordyccps and the related forms of Par, a, the 
Entomophthorem , and others. (See cut under Cordyccps.) 
Also endophyte. 

entophytie ( en-to-flt ' ik) , a. [< en tophy te 4- -/ c . ] 
In hot ., having tho character or habit of an en- 
tophyte. Also entophytal , entophytous, endophy- 
taly endophytic. 

The entophytie fungi which infest some of the vegetables 
most important to man . . . constitute a group of special 
interest to the microscopist. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 310. 

entophytically (on-to-fit'i-kal-i), adv. As an 
entophyte; in an entophytie manner. Also 
endophytieally. 

Wounded places, . . . though of very small extent, are 
always in the ‘natural course of things the parts whero 
the endophytieally developed Fungus first makes its attack. 

De Bary, Fungi (trails.), p. 300. 

entophytOUS (en'to-fl-tus), a. Same as ento- 
phytic . 

entoplastic (en-to-plas'tik), a . [< Gr, hroc, 
within, 4- ir?utaTtK6g f < Trlatrrdg, verbal n. of nhia- 
<t eiVy form.] Same as cndoplastic . 

These products are therefore either ectoplastle or ento- 
plastic. E, It. Lankester , Encye. Brit., XIX. 832. 

entoplastron (on-to-plas'tron), n. ; pi. cntoplas- 
tra (-tr&) . [NL. , < 6r. i>vr6g. within, 4- NL. pins- 
irony q. v.] Tho single median and anterior ono 
of the nine pieces of which the plastron usually 
consists in chelonians or turtles and tortoises: 
so named by Huxley to avoid tho use of the 
more frequent namo entosternmn , as the plas- 
tron is not now supposed to contain any ster- 
nal elements. See epiplastrony and cuts under 
carapacey Chelonia (second cut), and plastron . 


entostboblast 

entopopliteal (en'to-pop-lifc'e-al), a. [< Gr. 
br6g, within, 4- poptitealy q. v.j In anat.y sit- 
uated on the inner side of the popliteal space 
or region. Cones , 1887. 

Entoprocta (en-to-prok'ta), n.pl. [NL., neut. 
pi. of entoproctus: see entoproetous.] One of 
two divisions of Folysoa established by Nitsche 
(the other being Ectoprocta ), including those 
rolyzoa in which the anus opens within the cir- 
clet of tentacles of tho lophophoro. 
entoproetous (cn-to-prok'tus), a. [< NL. cn to - 
proclusyt Gr. brdcy within, 4- irpuKrog, the anus.] 
Having tho anus inside the tentacular circlet 
of the Tophophore ; pertaining to or having the 
characters of the Entoprocta. 
entopterygoid (en-top-tor'i-goid), a. and n. [< 
NL. entoptery goidens y q. v.] I. a. Pertaining to 
the entopterygoid, or to tiie internal pterygoid 
bone or process. 

II. n. A bone of the skull in Vertebrala, form- 
ing an internal part of the palate ; the inter- 
nal or true pterygoid bone. It is free and distinct in 
most vertebrates in which it occurs, hut in man and mam- 
mals generally it forms the so-called internal pterygoid 
process of the sphenoid, being in adult life flrmly anky- 
loHed with the sphenoid. See cut under palatoquadrate. 

The palato-quadrate arch [of teleostean fishes] Is rep- 
resented by several bones, of which the most constant are 
the palatine in front, and the quadrate behind and below. 
Besides these there may be three others : an external, ec- 
topterygoid ; an internal, entoyteryyoid , and a metaptery- 
goid. liuxley , Anafc. Vert., p. 130. 

entopterygoideus (en-top-ier-i-goi'de-us), w.; 

}>1. entopterygoidci (-5). [NL., < Gr. ivr6g, with- 
in, 4- NL. pt cry goldens.] The internal ptery- 
goid muscle. Boo vterygoideus. 
entoptic (on-top'tiK), a. [< Gr. cvt6c, within, 
4- birrikOg, pertaining to sight: see optic.] Of or 
pertaining to the interior of tho eye. 

Many forms emerge from the macula lutea in entoptic 
seeing with closed eye, suggesting that it is a scat of 
memory for images that reach it from without. 

Amer. Jour. Psychol . , I. 812. 
Entoptic phenomena, visual perceptions dependent on 
this eyeball itself, and not on external objects, as muscm 
vollt antes, phosphenes, etc. 

entoptically (on-top'ti-kal-i), adv. In an en- 
toptio way or manner. 

entoptics (en-top'tiks), n. [PI. of entoptic: 
see -ies.] The sum of knowledge concerning tho 
phenomena of the interior of the eye. 
entoptoscopic (en-top-to-skop'ik), a. [< nitop- 
tosvopy 4- -ic.] Pertaining to ontoptoscopy: 
as, “ entoptoscopic methods,” B. A. llanaall } 
Mod. News, L. 251). 

entoptoscopy (on-top-tos'kp-pi), n. [< Gr. tv- 
rog , within, 4- unrog, verbal adj. of y on, fut. 
mpiaOai, see, 4- (TKomiv, view.] The autoscopic 
investigation of the appearances presented by 
the structures in the healthy or diseased eye. 
entortilationt (en-tor-ti-la' shon), n. [< F. cn- 
tortillcr , twist (< en- 4- tortitle'r , twist, < L. tor - 
quere, pp. tortus, twist: see tort , torsion ), 4- 
-ation.] A turning into a circle. Donne . 
Entospnffirida (en-to-sfer'i-dji), n. pi [NL., 
< Gr. i rr or, within, 4- o<paipa, a ball, 4* -ida.] 
A division of radiolarians made by Mivart for 
those forms which have a spheroidal intracap- 
sular shell not traversed by radii, and no nu- 
clear vesicle, as in the genus Halionmay which 
is typical of this division, 
entosphenoid (en-to-sfe'noid), n. [< Gr. hr6g f 
within, 4- o(j>7;vou(d/g, wedge-shaped: see sphe- 
noid.] The internal cuneiform bom^ of the foot, 
usually called the entoc unciform. Cones. 
entostemal (en-tp-sU*r'nal), a. |< entoster- 
num 4- -al.] Of or pertaining to the entoster- 
num or entoplastron. 

entosternite (en-to-stcr'ml ), n. [< en fosternum 
4* -ite%.] An internal cartilaginous plate de- 
veloped to support a series of muscles in vari- 
ous arthropods, as in tarantulas, scorpions, the 
king-crab, etc. Generally called endosternite. 

In tl»e Arachnids (Mygale, Scorpio) ami in Limulus a 
large internal cartilaginous plate- tim rnto-sternite—i s 
developed as a support, for u huge series of muscles. 

E. 11. Lanlcrstrr, Encye. Brit., XVI. ($7(5. 

entosternmn (en-tp-st Or'nuin ), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ivrog, within, 4* oripvov, the breast, chest: see 
sternum ] In rntom . : (a) A collective name 
for the apodemes or interior processes of the 
sternum in tho thorax of an insect, (h) Any 
one of these processes, generally distinguished 
as ant-ef urea, inesof urea, and postfurca. 
entostboblast (o»-tos'thp-blartt), n. [< Or. b- 
roaOt, before a vowel hr oath v, from within (< 
hr/jg, within, 4- - Oc , -Otv, a demonstrative suffix, 
from), 4- j-i/aarog, a bud, germ.] In physiol. t 
the so-called nucleus of the nucleolus or ento- 
blast. Agassiz. 



entotic 

entotic (en-tot'ik), a, [< Gr. kvr6c, within, 4 ov c 
(t>r-), = E. ear*, 4 -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
the interior of the ear; being or arising within 
the ear : an epithet applied to auditory sensa- 
tions which are independent of external vibra- 
tions, but arise from changes in the ear itself. 

It [vacillation of intensity] is observed in cases of per- 
forated tympanum, and so cannot be duo to periodic ten- 
sion of entotic muscles. Ainer. Jour. Psychol., I. 327. 

entotriceps (en-tot/ri-seps), n . ; pi. entotricipi- 
tes (en-tot-ri-sip'i-tez). [< Gr. hr 6c, within, 4 
L. triceps , q. v.] The inner head or internal 
division of the triceps muscle of the arm, in- 
cluding the anconeus. Wilder , 1882. 

entourage (F. pron. oii-to-riizh'), n. [F., < cn- 
tourer, surround, < en tour , around: on, < L. in 
= E. in; tour , round: see tour 2 .'] Surround- 
ings; environment; specifically, the persons 
among whom as followers or companions one 
is accustomed to move. 

entoyer, a. See entoire. 

Entozoa (en-to-zb'a), v. pi. [NL., pi. of ento- 
zoon, q. v.] In cool . : (a) In Cuvier’s system, 
the second class of Madia la, containing the in- 
testinal worms, divided into two orders, Nema- 
toidea and Varenchymata . These divisions corre- 
spond to some extent with the general groups of tbc 
round worms and the tlat worms, hut an* not coincident 
with any modern orders. (J>) Now, a goneral name, 
of no classificatory significance, of internal 
parasites, such as intestinal worms : opposed to 
Evlozoa , the ectoparasites. It applies to all ento- 
parasites, the effect of the former usage of tlic word 
making it still specially applicable to the entoparasitie 
nematoids, trcinatoids, and cestoids. Also Enterozoa. 
(e) [Used as a singular.] A genus of arachnids. 
(d) [l.c.] Plural of entozoon. 

entozoal (on-to-zo'al), a. Bame as cntozoic . 

entozoan (tm-io-zo'an), a. and n. [< entozoon 
4- -#?w.] I. a. Same as entozoic. 

II. ». One of the Entozoa ; an internal para- 
site. 

entozoarian (on // to-zo-a'ri-an), a. and w. [< en- 
tocodn 4 -avian.] I. a. Same as cntozoic , 

II. w. Same as entozoan. 

This had been described by Rothko in 1841 as an Ento- 
zoarian, hut lias since been proved hy its transformation 
to be a (Mrripedc, and was named 1’elt.ogastcr. 

Encys. lint., VI. (>47. 

entozoic (en-tb-zo'ik), a. [As entozoon 4 -ic.] 
1. In aodf., living inside the body of another au- 
imal ; entoparasitie; pertaining to Entozoa. — 2. 
In hot., growing within animals, usually para- 
sitic, as many entophytes. 

entozoical (on-to-zo'i-kal), a. [< entozoic 4 
-at] Same as entozoic. 

entozofilogist (tmHo-zo-ol'o-jist), n. [< entozo - 
ology 4 -ist.] A student of entozoology : an in- 
vestigator of the natural liistory of the Entozoa. 

This great, entozoologist | Rudolph!), who devoted the 
leisure of a long life to the successful study of the present 
uninviting class, divided the parenchymatous entozoa, 
here associated in the class Storelmiutha, into four orders. 

Own. 

entozodlogy (on^to-zq-ol'p-ji), n. [< Gr. hr 6c, 
within, 4 u<poi>, animal (see entozoon), 4 -toy hi, 
< toyeiv, sneak: roc - ology .] That branch of 
zoology which treats of tlie Entozoa. 

entozoon (en-td-zcVon), n . ; pi. entozoa (-a). 
[NL., < Gr. tjTiJf, within, 4 Cyan, an animal.] 
One of tho Entozoa; an internal parasite; an 
entozoan. 

There exists a creature called the Uregarina, (not) very 
similar iu structure to tho Hydatid, but which is admitted 
to bo an entozoon. 11. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 492. 

EntOZOOn foIUculornm, the Demodcx foil milorum 
(which see, under lie mode. r). 

entOZOdtlc (on*to-zo-ot'ik), a. [< entozoon 4 
-ot-ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of an 
entozofin. 

entr'acte (on'tr-akt'), n. [F., < entre, between, 
4 acte , act.] 1. The interval between two 
acts of a play or an opera. — 2. Instrumental 
music performed during such an interval. — 3. 
A light musical composition suitable for such 
use. 

entrail 1 (on'tral), n. The rarely used singular 
of entrails. 

Lest Ohiehevache yow swelwe in hir entraiUe. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 1132. 

entrail 2 t (on-tral'), r. t. [< en- 1 4 F. treiller , 
lattice, < treillc , a lattice, trellis: see trail 2 , 
trellis.] To interweave; diversify; entwine or 
twist together. 

Before, they fastned were under her knee 
In a rich jcwell, and therein entrayld 
The ends of all the knots. 

Spenser , F. Q., II. fii. 27. 

Her high-pric’d necklace of entrailed pearls. 

Middleton , Micro-Cyuicon, i. 8. 
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entrailed (en-trfild'), p» o. [< entrail 4 -edft.] 
In her., having the same tincture as the field 
upon which it is borne, but darker. Also called 
umhrated , shadowed , and pur fled. [Rare.] 
entrails (en'tralz), n. pi. [Formerly also cn- 
trals , entrails, intrails , intrals; < ME. entraile 
(sing., rare), < OF. entraiUe , usually in pi. en - 
, traillcs , F. entrailles = Pr. intralias, < ML. in- 
tralia (neut. pi. of *intralis), equiv. to OF. en- 
traigne = Bp. entraiias = Pg. entranhas , pi., = 
It. entragno , sing., < ML. intrania , intranea , for 
L. interanea, pi. of interaneum , intostine, neut. 
of interarums , interior, internal, inward, < inter , 
in the midst: see inter -, enter -.] 1. The in- 
ternal parts of animal bodies; the viscera; 
the bowels; the guts: seldom used in the sin- 
gular. 

O Julius CiBBar, thou art mighty yet ! 

Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our BWords 

In our own proper entrails. Shak., J. C., v. 3. 

Hence — 2. The internal parts of anything. 

Within the massy entrails of the earth. 

Marlowe, Kaustus, i. 1. 

This iB all this huge masse containeth within his dark- 
some entrails. Sandys, Travailes, p. 102. 

entrainf (en-tran'), v. t. [< F. en trainer, < en- 
4 trainer , train: see train.] To draw on. 

And with its destiny entrained their fate. 

Vanltrugh, ASsop, ii. 

<entrammelt (en-tram'el), v. t. [Formerly also 
entramcl ; < cn- 1 4 trammel.] 1. To trammel; 
entangle. 

They were meant for accusations, but arc most pitiful 
failings, entrammeled with fictions and ignorance. 

lip. Jlacket, Abp. Williams, p. 104. 

2. To make into ringlets; curl; frizzle. 

Passe-fdlons , small carlocks . . . ; bonce, any frizzled 
locks or cut ran idled tufts of hair. Cot grave. 

entrance 1 (en'trans), n. [Early mod. E. also 
entrannee , enter arice, enteraunce; < OF. entrance , 
entrance, < entrant, entering, entrant: see en- 
trant.] 1. The act of entering, as a place, an 
occupation, a period of time, etc.; a going or 
coming into; hence, accession; tho act of en- 
tering into possession : with into or upon : as, 
the entrance of a person into a room ; tho en- 
trance of an army; one’s entrance upon study, 
into business, into or upon the affairs of life, or 
upon his twentieth year; the entrance of a man 
into office, or upon the duties of his office; the 
entrance of an heir into his estate. 

Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; hut, being in, 

Bear ’t that tlie opposed may beware of tlicc. 

Shak. , namlet, i. 3. 

When 1 was at Adrianople I saw the entrance of an am- 
bassador extraordinary from tlie emperor oil the conclu- 
sion of the peace. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. il. 141. 

2. The power or liberty of entering; admis- 
sion. 

Has the porter his eyes in his head, that he gives en- 
trance to such companions? Shak., Cor., iv. 6. 

Oft, at your Door, make him tor Entrance wait. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
Or her, who world -wide entrance gave 
To the log-cabin of the slave. 

Whittier, Lines on a Fly-Loaf. 

3. Means or place of access ; an opening for 
admission ; an inlet: as, the entrance to a house 
or a harbor. 

Shew us, we pray thoo, the entrance Into the city. 

JudgeB i. 24. 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

Milton, T. L., iii. 60. 

The town ... is entered by a gateway of late date, but 
of some dignity ; but it is not much that tho frowning en- 
trance leads to. E. A. Freeman , Venice, p. 323. 

4. An entering upon or into a course, a sub- 
ject, or tho like; beginning; initiation; intro- 
duction. 

The enteraunce or beginnyng is tlie former parte of the 
oracion, whereby the will of the standers by or of the 
judge is sought for and required to heare the matter. 

Sir T. Wilson , Art of Rhetoric, fol. 4. 

He that travolleth into a country l>efore he hath some 
entrance into the language goeth to school, and not to 
travel. Bacon, Travel (ed. 1887). 

St. Augustine, in tho entrance of one of his discourses, 
makes a kind of apology. HakewUl, Apology. 

5. A report by the master of a vessel, first in 
person aud afterward in writing, of its arrival 
at port to the chief officer of customs residing 
there, in the manner prescribed by law. — 0. 
Tho bow of a vessel, or form of the forebody, 
under the load water-line : opposed to run . 

The Miranda has a flno handsome clipper bow, a good 
entrance , and her forebody is better than her afterbody. 

Boston Herald, July, 1888. 


entreat 

Entrance examination. Bee examination . — The Great 
Entrance, in the Or. Ch., the solemn procession in which 
the euchanstic elements are taken from the prothesis, 
through the body of the church, into the bema. This en- 
trance is the most impressive ceremony in the ritual of 
the Greek Church, and the procession is often long and 
magnificent.— The Little Entrance, in the Or. Oh., the 
solemn procession in which the book of the Gospels is car- 
ried through the church and taken into the bema. sgyn, 
1 and 2. Ingress, entry, admittance.— 3. Inlet, avenue, 
portal. 

entrance 2 (en-tr&ns'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. en- 
tranced, ppr. entrancing. [Formerly also in- 
trance; s en- 1 4 trance .] 1. To put into a 

trance ; withdraw consciousness or sensibil- 
ity from ; make insensible to present objects. 
With which throng tlie lady Clara meeting, 

Fainted, and there fell down, not bruis’d, I hope, 

But frighted and entranc'd. 

Middleton (and llowley), Spanish Gypsy, iii. 2. 
Him, still entranced and in a litter laid, 

They bore from field and to the bed conveyed. . 

Dry den, Pal. and Arc., iii. 

There is no doubt that many persons charged with witch- 
craft becamo insane or entranced, and that while entranced 
or insane they did Bee . . . images or imps, confessed ac- 
cordingly, and were- very logically— hanged therefor. 

G. M. Beard , Psychol, of Salem Witchcraft, p. 11. 

Now. except when attacked at the vulnerable point, 
there is no reason why previously hypnotised persons 
should be more liable to be entranced than any one else. 

E. Gurney, Mind, XII. 227. 

2. To put into an ecstasy; ravish with delight 
or wonder ; enrapture. 

And I so ravish’d with her hoavenly note, 

1 stood entranc'd, and had no room for thought, 

But, all o’erpower’d with ecstasy of bliss, 

Was in a pleasing dream of paradise. 

Dryden , Flower and Leaf, 1. 119. 

I Bank 

In cool soft turf upon tlie bank, 

Entranced with that place and time, 

So worthy of the golden prime 
Of good liaroun Alrascldd. 

Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 

[Chiefly in the present and past participles in 
both senses.] 

entrance-hall (en'trans-h&l), n. A hall at the 
entrance to a dwelling-house or other building. 

entrancement (en-tr&ns'ment), n. [Formerly 
also intrancement ; < entrance 2 4 -ment.] The 
act of entrancing, or the state of being en- 
tranced; trance; ecstasy. 

entrant (en'trant), a. and n. [< OF. and F. en- 
trant (= Sp. Pg. It. entrantc ), < L. intran(t-)s, 
ppr. of intrare (> OF. entrer , etc.), enter: see 
enter.] I. a. Entering; giving entrance or ad- 
mission : as, an entrant orifice. 

II. One who enters j a beginner; a new 
member, as of an association, a university, etc. 

The entrant upon life. Bp. Terrot. 

entrap (on-trap'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. entrapped, 
ppr. entrapping. [Also intrap; < OF. entraper, 
en trapper, catch in a trap, entrap, embarrass, 
hinder, trammel, < en, in, 4 trope, a trap : see 
en- 1 and trap 1 .] To catch , as in a trap ; insnare ; 
hence, to catch by artifice ; involve in difficul- 
ties or distresses ; entangle ; catch or involve 
in contradictions. 

Here in her hairs, 

The painter plays the spider ; and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men, 

Faster than gnats in cobwebs. Shak . , M. of V., Iii. 2. 

The highest power of the soule is first intrapped, the 
lusting and sensible faculties follow after. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 26. 

entrapment (en-trap'ment), n. [< entrap 4 
-ment] The act of entrapping or catching, as 
in a snare or trap. 

Where given to understand 
Of some entrapment by conspiracy, [hel 
Gets Into Wales. Daniel, Civil Wars, iv. 

entrappingly (en-trap'ing-li), adv. In a man- 
ner so as to entrap. 

entret, n. An obsolete form of entry. 
entre-f. Bee enter-. 

entreasuret, intreasnret (en-, in-treg'ur), v. t. 
[< cn- 1 , in- 2 , 4 treasure.] To lay up in or as in 
a treasury; furnish with treasure. 

Things 

As yet not come to life ; which in their seeds, 

And weak beginnings, lie intreasured. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 

So he [tho jeweler] entreasures princes’ cabinets, 

As thy wealth will their wished libraries. 

Chapman, on B. Jonson's Sejanus. 

entreat (en-tret'), v. [Formerly also intreat; 
< ME. entreten, treat, deal with, also entreat, 
beseech, < OF. entraiter, entraitier, treat of, en- 
tertain, <en- + tr aiter, traitier , treat: see treat.] 
I. trans. 1. To treat, use, or manage; deal with; 
act toward. [Archaic.] 

There was oure Lord first scourged ; for he was scourged 
and vileynsly entreted in many places. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 96. 
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Troste noo lenger to my curteuy, 

I haue entretyd the full Ientelly. 

Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8428. 
I will came the enemy to entreat thee well. Jer. xv, 11. 
Be patient, and entreat me fair. Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 
N vail lex. But does your gracious Queen entreat you king- 
like? 

Courtenay . Tore God, I think she entreats me like a child. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, i, 8. 

2f. To partake of; enjoy. 

A thick Arber goodly over-dight, 

In which she often usd from open heat 
Her selfe to shroud, and pleasures to entreat. 

Spenser , F. Q., II. vii. 63. 

8. To ask earnestly; beseech; petition with 
urgency; supplicate; solicit pressmgly; impor- 
tune. 

And Ruth said, lntreat me not to leave thee, or to re- 
turn from following after thee. Ruth i. 16. 

I entreat you with me home to dinner. 

Skak., M. of V., iv. l. 
Here his Brother John submits himself to him, and with 
great shew of Penitence intreats his Pardon, which he 
readily granted. Baker , Chronicles, p. 66 . 

4. To prevail on by prayer or solicitation ; per- 
suade or cause to yield by entreaty. 

Ho the Lord was intreated for the land, and the pi ague 
was stayed from Israel. 2 Sam. xxiv. 25. 

It were a fruitless attempt to appease a power whom no 
prayors could entreat. Boyers. 

=gyn. 8 . Ask , Request , Reg, etc. See aski. See list un- 
der beseech. 

II. intranft. If. To treat of something ; dis- 
course. 

All otlior kimle of poems except Eglogue, whereof shal 
be entreated hereafter, were onely recited by mouth or 
song with the voyce to some melodious instrument. 

Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 27. 

Yet seemeth it in no caso to be omitted, but to be in- 
treated of in the first place. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 663. 

2t. To treat with another or others; negotiate. 

Alexander. . . was the first that entreated of true peace 
with them. 1 Mae. x. 47. 

Buck. What answer makes your grace to rebels’ suppli- 
cation? 

K. Hen. I'll send some holy bishop to entreat. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 4. 

3. To make an earuost petition or request. 

The Janizaries entreated for them as valiant men. 

Knolles , Hist. Turks. 

entreatt ( en-tret' ), n. [< entreaty v. ] Entreaty ; 
prayer. 

This is he 

For whom I thwarted Solomon's entreats. 

And for whose exile I lamented. 

Kyd (?), Soli man and Perseda. 
. From my sovereign's mouth, 


* ‘ entertainment, conversation " (Hares). Folonius is speak- 
ing to his daughter, Ophelia : 

From this time . . . 

Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence ; 

Set your entreatments at a higher rate 

Than a command to parley. Shak., Hamlet, i. 8 . 

entreaty (en-tre'ti), n, ; pi. entreaties (-tiz). 
[Formerly also entreatie >, intreaty , intreatie; < en- 
treat 4- -y, aftor treaty , q. v.] If. Treatment; 
entertainment; reception. 

The Emperour . . . vsed no ill entreatie towards them. 

Hakluyt’s Voyage. s, I. 251. 

Seeing banishment with loss of goods Is likely to betide 
you all, prepare yourselves for this hard entreaty. 

John Penry , in L. Bacon's Genesis of New Eng. 

[Churches, p. 192. 

Yet if those cunning palates hither come. 

They shall tint! guests’ entreaty, and good room. 

B. Jonson, Epleietie, Prol. 

2. Urgent prayer; earnest petition; pressing 
solicitation ; supplicati on . 

I am not made of stone, 

But penetrable to your kind entreaties. 

Shak., Rich. III., iii. 7. 

Neither force nor intreaty could gain any thing upon 
these Shepherds. Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 402. 

Yet not with brawling opposition she, 

But manifold entreaties, many a tear, , . . 
Besought him. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

=Syn. 2. Request, Appeal, etc. (see prayer), solicitation, 
importunity. 

entrechaunget, v. t. An obsolete form of in- 
terchange. Chaucer. 

entrecommunet, V. i. An obsolete form of in - 
tcrcommunc. 

entreet, n. An obsolete form of entry. 

entree (oii-tra'), n. [F., < OF. entree , > ME. 
entree , E. entry , q. v.] 1. Entry; freedom of 
access : as, the entree of a house. 

An eminent banker . . . asked the Minister to give him 
the entree of the Ilorse Guards. Quarterly Rev., CX LV. 12. 

2. A made dish served at the dinner-table be- 
tween the chief courses. — 3. In music: (a) 
Formerly, a slow composition, in march rhythm, 
usually m two parts, each repeated: so called 
because often used to accompany the entry of 
processions in operas and ballets. ( b ) An in- 
troduction or a prelude ; especially, in an opera 
or a ballet, the next movement after the over- 
ture; an intrada. — 4. The act of entering; en- 
trance: as, his entrfic was very effective, 
entremest, entremesset, n. (ME., also enter- 
mes, < OF. entr ernes (mod. F .entremets) (ss It. 
intramesso ), < entre, between, 4- mes, mod. F. 
corruptly wets, a dish, a mess : see enter - and 
wm’.j I. A relish or a dainty dish served at 
table between the principal courses. 


country or over the world wherever customers 
are found: as, London is the great entrepdt of 
the world ; Shanghai and Hongkong are en- 
trepots for China. [Now the principal use of 
the word.] 

The gold coinage of Tarentum is evidence of its wealth, 
which it owed partly to the richness of Its products, both 
terrestrial and marine, hut still more to the excellence of 
its landlocked harbour, and to the convenience of its situ 
ation as an entrepot for the commerce of Greece and Egypt. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Arehocol., p. 408. 

entrepreneur (oii-tr-prG-nfcr'), n. [F., < entre- 
prendre, undertake : see enterprise .] One who 
undertakes a large industrial enterprise ; a con- 
tractor. 

The most distinctive part of Mr. Walker’B teaching is 
perhaps his view that proilts— I. e., the employer’s or en- 
trepreneur’s, as distinguished from Uiu capitalist's share 
of the product of industry — cannot ho reduced to the 
same category as interest or wages. 

Westminster Rev., UXXV. 553. 

entresol (en't6r-sol or, as F., oh'tr-sol), n. [F., 
< entrey between, 4* sol, ground, soil: see soil .] 
A low story between two others of greater 
height, especially one so treated architectural- 
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Part of House on Llmikvaril M.ileshcrheb, P.trls. E, E, entresol. 

ly that from the exterior it appears to form a 
single story with the one below it ; a low apart- 
ment or apartments, usually placed above the 
ground floor. Also entersole, mezzanine stony. 

They could take the premier now, instead of the little 
entresol of the hotel they occupied. Thackeray. 

entreteH, V. A Middle English form of entreat. 
entrete 2 t, w. [ME., < OF. on trait, entraicty en- 
tret, m., also entraite, f., a bandage used in 
binding up wounds or in applying liniments or 
plasters, a plaster, poultice, < cnlraire , draw on, 
cover, < ML. intrahero, draw on, draw away, v 
L. in, on, 4* trahere, draw : seo tract L] A plas- 
ter. 


Lady, you are invited, the chief guest : 

His edict hears command, but kind entreats 
Summon your lovely presence. 

Beau, and FI. (?), Faithful Friends, iii. 2 . 

Wear not your knees 
In such entreats. 

Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, i. 1. 

entreatable (en-tre'ta-bl), a. [< entreat 4- 
-able.] Susceptible of being entreatod, or read- 
ily influenced by ontreaty. Huloet. 

entreatancet (en-tre'tans), n. [< entreat 4- 
- ance .] 1. Treatment. 

Which John Fox having been thirteen or fourteen years 
under their gentle entrcatancc, and being too weary there- 
of, minding his escape, weighed with himself by what 
means it might he brought to pass. 

M unday (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 205). 

2. Entreaty; solicitation. 

That may by petition and falro entre.at.ance be easily ob- 
tained of that Iieroieall priuoe. Knolles, Hist. Turks. 
These two entreatance made they might be heard, 

Nor was their just petition long denied. Fairfax. 

entreater (en-tre't6r), n. One who entreats or 
asks earnestly. 

Yet are they no advocates of ours, but petitioners and 
entreate.rs for us. 

Fulke, Com. on Rhenish Testament (1617), p. 825. 

entreatfolt (en-tret'fiil), a. [In Spenser in- 
treatfull; < entreat + -/«/.] Full of entreaty. 

To seeke for suceour of her and her Pcares, 

With humble prayers ahd intreatfull fceares. 

1 Spenser, F. Q., V. x. 6. 

entreatingly (en-tre'ting-li), adv. In an en- 
treating manner. 

entreativet (en-tro'tiv), a. [< entreat 4- - ive .] 
Used in entreaty; pleading; treating. 

Oft embellish’d my entreatioe phrase 
With smelling flowors of vernant rhetorick. 

A. Brewer if), Lingua, i. 1. 

entreatmentt (en-tret'ment), n. [< entreat + 
-ment.] Something entreated, as a favor. This 
is the probable sense in the following passage, where dif- 
ferent interpretations are given by the editors: “favor 
entreated (H&slttt)(afs in definition) ; “ Interview "(Clark 
and Wright, Globe ed.) ; “invitation received "(Schmidt); 


Oommaunde 3 c that yonre dysshe be welie fyllyd and 
hepid, ami namely of entermes, and of pitance with-oute 
fat. Babers Book (E. E. T. H.), p. 330. 

2. A short dramatic entertainment, with or 
without music, originally oil an allegorical or 
heroic subject, later of a burlesque character: 
first used in the thirteenth century; probably 
the germ of the modern opera. — 3. A short 
entertainment, musical or not., inserted be- 
tween parts of a larger work; an interlude 01 * 
entriacte. 

It had probably been customary from early times t<> in- 
sert in the mysteries so-called entremrses or interludes. 

Kncyc. Brit., VII. 414. 

entremets (on-tr-imV), n. [F. : see entremes.] 
The French form now used instead of entre- 
mes, 1. 

The true chard used in pottages and entremets. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

entrench, entrenchment (en-trench', -ment). 
See intrench, intrench ment. 
entre nous (on'tr no). [F., < L. inter nos, be- 
tween ourselves.] Between ourselves, 
entrepartf, V. t. See enterpart. 
entrepas (on'tr-pii), n. [F., < entre, between, 
4* pas, pace.] In tho manage, a broken pace ; 
an amble. 

entrepdt (on'tr-po), n. [F., < L. inter positum, 
neut. of interpositus , pp. of inter pon ere, nlaco 
between, < inter , between, 4- ponere , place: 
see interpose, etc. Cf. depot.] 1. Tho deposit- 
ing, storage, or warehousing of foreign mer- 
chandise while awaiting payment of duties, 
or transit or reexportation without such pay- 
ment; also, a warehouse or magazine where 
such storage is made, or a port where it is per- 
mitted. [Now little used in either of these 
meanings.] 

The right of entrepot, given by this article, is almost 
the same thing as the making all their ports free ports 
for us. Jefferson, Correspondence, TT. 282. 

2. A mart, as a seaport or inland town, to 
which goods are sent to be distributed over a 


It sal drawe owfc the fnlone or the nppostymo, and alle 
the fllthe, and hole it withimtteno any entrrte, hot new It 
ovene and nioriic. 

MS. Lincoln Med., fol. 302. ( Halli well .) 

entrikef, V. t. [ME. eutriken , < OF. en trigger 
= Pr. en tricar, in triear = Sp. Pg. in tricar, OSp. 
en tricar, < L. in tricare. , entangle, perplex: see 
intricate.’] To entangle ; embarrass ; bring into 
difficulty; hinder. 

Which of yow that love most entrikef h 

God senile li yin Jiyr, that sorest for hym sykefch. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 403. 

entrochal (on'tro-kal), a. [< entroch(ite) + 
-at.] Belonging to or consisting of entrochite. 

Entrochal marble, a limestone, ehictly of Carlxmlfer- 
ouh age, into which fragments of euerinites entei largely. 

entrochi, n. Plural of cntrochus. 

entrochite (en'tro-kit), n. [As cntrochus 4* 
-ite%.] One of the wheel-like joints of encri- 
nitos, which occur in great profusion in certain 
limestones, and are commonly called screw- 
stones, wheels tones , or St. (uthbert's beads. 

entrochus (eu'tro-kus), //.; pi. entrochi (-ki). 
[NL., < Gr. h, in, 4- r/w ydc , a wheel. J Same 
as entrochite. 

entropion, entropium (en-tr<Vpi-on, -um), n. 
[NL., < Gr. FVTporria, ivrgoiry, a turning toward, 
< h, in, 4- Tfiimtv, turn.] Inversion or turn- 
ing in of the fore edge of the eyelid, so that 
the lashes come in contact with the eyeball. 

entropy (on'tro-pi), n. [< Gr. ivrpnma, a turn- 
ing toward: see entropion.'] In physics: (a) 
As used by Clausius, the inventor of tho word, 
and ot.hors, that part of the energy of a system 
which cannot be converted into mechanical 
work without communication of heat to some 
other body, or change of volume, (b) As used 
by Tail and others, the available energy; that 
part of the energy which is not included under 
the entropy in sense (a). 

The. entropy of a system is the mechanical work it can 
perform without communication of licnt, or alteration of 
its total volume, all transference of heat being performed 
by reversible engines. Clerk Maxwell , Heat, p. 186. 


entrust 

entrust (en-trust'), v- t. See intrust . 
entry (en'tri). n. ; pi. entries (-triz). [< ME. 
entree, entre , < OF. entree, F. entrEe (see cntrEc) 
ss Pr. intrada = Sp. Pg. entrada = It. entrata , 
< ML. intrata, entry, entrance, orig. fem. pp. 
of L. intrarc (> OF. entrer , etc.), enter: see 
enter 1 .] 1. The act of entering; entrance; in- 
gress; especially, a formal ontrance. 

The day being come, ho made his entry: he was a man 
of middle stature and age, and comely. Bacon. 

The Lake of Constonco is formed by tbo entry of the 
Rhine. Addison, Travels in Italy. 

The house was shut up, awaiting the* entry of some new 
tenant. Mrs. Gaskell , Sylvia’s Lovers, xxxiii. 

2. A place of ingress or entrance ; specifically, 
a passageway or space allowing ingress or ac- 
cess: an entrance-hall or entrance-room in a 
building, or any similar means of access; hence, 
in English cities, a short lane leading to a court 
or another street: as, St. Mary’s entry . 

We Tassyd also by Gulfe of Sana, that y" the entre into 
Ilungeri. Torkington , Diaric of Eng. Travell, p. 10. 

Zedekiah . . . took Jeremiah . . . into the third entry 
that is in the house of the Lord. Jcr. xxxviii. 14. 

A straight long entry to the temple led, 

Blind with high walls, and horror overhead. 

Drtjden , Pal. and Arc., 1. 1168. 

3f. Beginning; commencement. 

A-boutetlieenOvof May, . . . these wodes and modoweB 
betli liorished greno. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), il. 191. 

4. The act of beginning; an initial movement 
or entrance, as in a course or upon a subject or 
consideration. [Kare.] 

Attempts and entries upon religion. Jer. Taylor. 

5. The act of entering or recording in a book ; 
the act of setting down in writing, as a memo- 
randum ; the making of a record. 

The enactments relating to the distillery provide for the 
licenses and the registration, or entry us it is termed, of 
the distillery premises, the stills and utensils. 

S. Dowell , Taxes in England, IV. 21.1. 

6. That which is ontered or sot down in writ- 
ing ; a record, as of a fact, or an item in an ac- 
count. 

A notary made an entry of this act. 

liacon. Now Atlantis. 

Credit is likely to be more extensively used as a pur- 
chasing power when bank notes or billB are instruments 
used, than when the credit is given by mere entries in an 
account. ./. 8. Mill. 

7. A statement as to an importation of mer- 
chandise made under oath by ail importer, to 
the effect that the merchandise described in 
such statement is of the actual value declared 
at the time and place where purchased or pro- 
cured. —8. The exhibition or depositing of a 
ship’s papers at the custom-house to procure 
licenso to land goods, or the act of giving an 
account of a ship’s cargo to the officer of the 
customs, and obtaining liis permission to land 
the goods. — 9f. In music, an act of an opera, bur- 
letta, etc. — 10. In law: (a) The act of taking 
possession of lands or tenements by entering or 
setting foot on the same. There is a riyht of entry 
when the party claiming may, for his remedy, either enter 
into tlie land or have an action to recover it, ami a title 
of entry where one 1ms lawful entry given him in the land, 
but 1ms no action to recover till he Inis entered. An ac- 
tual entry U inuile when one outers into and takes physical 
possession, either in person or hy agent or attorney. 

Tho act of intrusion into a building, essential 
to corapleto the crime of burglary or house- 
breaking. (c) In Scots law, the recognition of 
the heir of a vassal by the superior, (d) A 
memorandum of an act made in the appropriate 
record provided therefor, (e) In relation to pub- 
lic lands, the filing of a written application in 
the proper land-office, in order to secure a right 
of purchase. — Ilf. In medieval universities, 
a house or houses hired by a club of students 
to reside in at the university ; a hostel ; a hall. 
See hostel. 

These hostels were sometimes called “inns,” "entries" 
or “halls.’' Laurie , Universities, p. 249. 

Bill of entry. See wws.— Forcible entry. See forcible. 
— Single and double entry, in com. See bookkeeping. 
entryman (mi "tri-man), n. ; pi. entrymen (-men). 
In the United States, one who, intending to 
settle, enters upon a homestead or other allot- 
ment of public land. 

The entryman, under the timber culture act, is not 
compelled to plant any trees until the third year from 
date of entry, when if he likes he may file a relinquish- 
ment of his claim, and the land is again open for entry. 

N. A. Use., CXLII. 59. 

entryway (en'tri-wa), n . A passage or space 
for ingress ; an entry. Bee entry , 2. 
entunet (en-tun'), V. t. [< ME. entunen , < OF. 
en toner, F. entunner = Pr. Sp. entonar = Pg. 
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entoar = It. intonare, < L. intonare, intone, 
ohant: see intone.] To chant; intone. 

Ful wel sche sang the servise divyne, 

Entuned in hire nose ful somely. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 123. 

Thei herd© the songe of the fowles and briddes that 
myrily were entuned. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ill. 601. 

A company of yong gentlemen . . . and maydes . . . 
sung hyms and sonnets . . . entuned in a solemne and 
mournful note. Hakewill, Apology, iv. 10. 

entunet, n. [ME. entune, entetone; < entunen , v.] 
A tune ; a song. 

Was never herd so swete a steven, 

But hyt hadde be a thynge of heven, 

So mery a soune, so swete entevmes. 

Chaucer , Death of Blanche, 1. 809. 

entwinf, v. t. [< cn- 1 4- twin, v.] To separate. 
Audelay . 

entwine, intwine (en-, in-twin'), v . ; pret. and 
pp. entwined , intwined , ppr. entwining , intwining. 

on- 1 , in- 2 , 4* twine.] I. trans. To twine; twist 
round. 

Which opinion, though false, yet entwined with a true, 
that the souls of men do never perish, abated tho fear of 
death in them. Hooker , Eccles. Polity, v. 1. 

Love was with thy Life entwin'd 
Close as Heat with Fire is join’d. 

Cowley , Ele&y upon Anacreon. 
Round my true heart thine arms entwine. 

Tennyson , Miller’s Daughter. 

II. intrans. To become twisted or twined. 

Harmonious youths, 

Around whose brows entwining laurels play. 

Glover , I^onldas, ii. 

entwinement (en-twin'ment), n. [< entwine 4* 
-ment.] A twining or twisting round or to- 
gether ; intimate union. 

Like a mixture of roses and woodbines in a sweet en- 
twineimnt. Bp. Uacket, A bp. Williams, p. 81. 

entwist (en-twist'), v. t. [< en- 4- twist.] To 
twist or wreathe round. 

So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 

Gently entwist. Shdk., M. N. D., iv. 1. 

entwisted (en-twis'tod), p. a. In her., same as 
annodated. 

entwitet, v. t. [< en -* 4- twite. Cf. atwite.] To 
twit; blame; chide. Davies. 

Thou doest naught to entwite me thus, 

And with soche wordes opprobrious 
To vpbraid tho giftes amorous 
Of the glfttreyng Goddesse Venus. 

J. Udall, tr. of ‘Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 166. 

enubilatet (e-nu'bi-lat), v. t. [< LL. cnulnla- 
tus, pp. of enubilarc , free from clouds, clear, 
< L. c, out, 4- nubila , clouds, pi. of nubilum, 
cloudy weather : see nubilous , andef. nubilatc . J 
To clear from clouds, mist, or obscurity. Smart. 

enubiloust (e-nu'bi-lus), a. [< L. c, out, 4- nu - 
bilosus , cloucly, nubilous: see nubilous , and cf. 
enubilate.] Clear from fog, mist, or clouds. 
Bailey, 1727. 

enucleate (e-nu'kl6-at), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
enucleated, ppr. enucleating. [< L. cnucleatus, 
pp. of enucleare , take out tho kernels, clear 
from the husk, explain, < e , out, 4- nucleus, 
kernel : see nucleus . J 1. To remove (a body, as 
a kernel, seed, tumor, the eyeball, etc.) from 
its cover, case, capsule, or other envelop. 

Lie ? enucleate the kernel of thy scabbard. 

Middleton and Rowley, Fair Quarrel, iv. 1. 

2. Figuratively, to lay open ; disclose ; explain ; 
manifest. 

Tho kynge . . . demauuded of cuery man seuerally, 
what they sayde of these *thynges whych Perkyn had both 
enucleated and roquyred. Hall, Hen. VII., an. 7. 

Mark me, the kernel of the text enucleated , I shall con- 
fute, refute, repel, refel. 

Chapman, Revenge for Honour, i. 2. 

enucleate (o-nu'kle-at), a. [< L. e - priv. 4- nu- 
cha tus, having a kernel: see nucleate , and cf. 
enucleate, v.] Having no nucleus. 

enucleater (e-nu'kl€-a-t£r), n. One who enu- 
cleates. 

enucleation (e-nu-klf-a/shon), n.> [= F. 4ft in- 
dention ; as enucleate, v., + -ion.] 1 . The act of 
enucleating, or removing a body (as a kernel, 
seed, tumor, the eyeball, etc.) from its cover, 
case, capsule, or other envelop. — 2. Figur- 
atively, the act of explaining or making mani- 
fest; explanation; exposition. 

Neither air, nor water, nor food seem directly to con- 
tribute anything to the enucleation of this disease (the 
plica polonica). Tooke. 

enucleator (e-nu'kle-a-tor), n.: pi. enucleatores 
(e-nu'kle-a-to'rez).* [NL., < L. enucleate , pp. 
enuclea tus, enucleate: see enucleate.] In omith. : 
(a) The specific name of the pine-grosbeak, 
Pinicola enucleator, from its habit of picking 


enunciate 

out seeds in eating. (&) pi. [cap.'] A name of 
the Psittaci, the crackers or parrots. 

enudatlont (e-nu-da'shon), n. [< LL. enuda- 
tio(n-), < enudare, pp. enudatus , make bare, < 

L. e , out, 4- nudare , make bare, < nudus , bare? 
see nude.] The state of being naked or plain ; 
the act of laying open. Bailey, 1727. 

enumbret, V. t. [ME. enumbren, enoumbren, < 
OF. enombrer, emmbrer = Pr. enombrar = It. 
inombrare. < L. inumbrare, overshadow, cover, 
conceal, < en, in, on, 4- umbra, shade : see um- 
bra.] To oversnadow; conceal. 

And there he wolde of his blcssednesse cnoumbre him 
in the seyd blessed and gloriouse Virgin© Marie, and be- 
come Man. Mandcville, Travels, p. 1. 

enumerable (e-nu'me-ra-bl), a. [< NL. *enume- 
rabilis , < L. enumerate, number: see enumerate.] 
Capable of being enumerated ; numerable, in 
mathematics a collection or ensemble is said to be enu- 
merable it it can be put into one-to-one correspondence 
with integer numbers, even though it may he infinite. 
Thus, the rational numbers, the algebraic numbers, etc., 
are enumerable ; but the points in a line, however short, 
are not enumerable. 

enumerate (e-nu'me-rat), v. t . ; prot. and pp. 
enumerated , ppr. enumerating. [< L. enumera- 
te, pp. of cnumcrarc (> It. enumerare = Sp. Pg. 
enumerar = F. Enumerer), count over, count 
out, number, < e, out, 4- numerare, count, num- 
ber : see number, numerate.] To count ; ascer- 
tain or tell over the number of ; number ; hence, 
to mention in detail ; recount ; recapitulate : 
as, to enumerate the stars in a constellation. 

The newspapers are for a fortnight filled with puffs of 
all the various kinds which Sheridan enumerated— direct, 
oblique, and collusive. Macaulay , Montgomery’s Toeing. 

Noses (again) are in some cases chosen as easily enu- 
merated trophies. 11. Spencer , Triii. of Sociol., § 861. 

Doctrine of enumerated powers, the doctrine that 
the Constitution of the United .states confers upon the 
general government only the powers expressly mentioned 
in it. 

enumeration (e-nu-me-ra'sbon), n. [= F. Enu- 
meration sr Sp* enumeracion *= Pg. cnumoray&o 
s=z It. enumerazione , < L. cnumcratio{n-), < enu- 
merarc , enumerate: see enumerate . j 1. The 
act of enumerating, (a) The act of counting ; a num- 
bering. (6) The act or stating in detail, as in a list. 

1 will mako a true and exact enumeration of all the in- 
habitants within the subdivision assigned to me. 

Enumerator's Oath, United States Census of 1880. 

2. An account of a number of things in which 
detailed mention is made of particular articles. 

Because almost every man we meet possesses these, we 
loave them out of our enumeration. 

Palsy , Nat. Thcol., xxvi. 

3. In rhet., a recapitulation of the principal 
points or heads of a discourse or argument. The 
enumeration or recapitulation is the most important part 
of the epilogue or peroration, and sometimes occupies tho 
whole of it. Also called anacephalrvosis. See epanodos. 

4. In logic, abscissio infiniti (which see) ; tho 
method of exclusions. 

Enumeration 1b akind of argument wherein, many tilings - 
being reckoned up and denied, one thing onely of necessi- 
ty remayneth to he affirmed. Jf 

Blundeville , Logic (1699), v. 28. fn 
Argument from enumeration. Saojargument.— In-* f 
duction by simple enumeration, the drawing of a '* 
general conclusion simply on the ground that there are 
many cases in which it holds, and none known to the con- 
trary. 

Induction by simple enumeration may in some remarka- 
ble cases amount practically to proof. 

J. S. Mill, Logic, III. iii. § 2. 

enumerative (e-nu'mo-ra-tiv), a. [=> F. frnu- 
mEratif; as enumerate d -ive.] Serving to enu- 
merate; counting; reckoning up. [Bare.] 

Being particular and enumerative of tho variety of evils 
which have disordered his life. 

Jer. Taylor , Holy Dying, v. § 3. 
Enumerative geometry- geometry. 

enumerator (e-nu'me-ra-tor), n. [= F. Snu- 
mErateur , < N*L. * enumerator , < L. enumerare , 
enumerate: see enumerate.] One who enu- 
merates or numbers; specifically, one who ob- 
tains the data for a census by going from 
house to house. 

Few noses are straight, but one enumerator found most 
to turn to the right, another to the left * Mind, IX. 96. 

ennndability ( e-nun-gi-a-bil'i-ti), n. [< enun- 
ciable: see -bihty.] Capability of being ex- 
pressed in speech. 

ennnciable (e-nun'gi-a-bl), a. [< NL. *enun- 
tiabilis, < L. enuntiare, enunciate: see enunci- 
ate.] Capable of being enunciated or express- 
ed : a term of the old logic. 

enunciate (e-nun'gi-at), v . ; pret. and pp. 
enunciated, ppr. enunciating. [< L. enundatus, 
prop, enundatus, pp. of enunciare , prop, enun- 
tiare (> It. enunciare = Pg. Sp. enuneidr = F- 
Enoncer, > E. enounce, q, v.), say out, tell, di- 
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vulge. declare, < e, out, + nmtiare, announce, 
tell, \ nuntius, a messenger: see nuncio. Cf. 
enounce .] I. trans. 1. To utter, as words or 
syllables ; pronounco : used especially with ref- 
erence to manner : as, he enunciates his words 
distinctly. — 2. To declare deliberately or in 
set terms; proclaim distinctly; announco; 
state : as, to enunciate a proposition. 

The terms in which lie enunciate* the great doctrines 
of the gospel. Coleridge. 

=B yn , 1. Articulate , etc. Bee utter, v. 

H. intrans. To utter words or syllables : used 
especially with reference to manner : as, he 
enunciates distinctly. 

Each has a little soumUto calls his own, 

And each enunciate* with a human tone. 

Hart, Vision of Death. 

enunciation (e-nun-si-a/shon), n. [= F. 6non- 
ciation = &]).' enunciation == Pg. enuneiag&o = 
It. enunciazionc, < L. enunciations,-) , prop, enun- 
tiatio(n-),<. enuntiare, enunciate: see enunci- 
ate.] 1 . The act or mode of enunciating or pro- 
nouncing; manner of utterance ; pronunciation 
or utterance : used especially with reference to 
maimer. 

Without a graceful and plcaBing enunciation , all your 
elegancy of stylo in speaking is not wortli one farthing. 

Cheetcrjield. 

2. The act of announcing or stating, or that 
which is announced ; deliberate or definito de- 
claration ; public attestation. 

Tlio enunciation of the gospel, that lifo and Immortality 
were brought to light by Jesus Christ. 

Warburton, Divine Legation, iv., notes. 

The bare enunciation of the thesis at which the lawyers 
and legislators arrived gives a glow to the heart of the 
reader. Emerson, West Indian Emancipation. 

3. In logic , a proposition j that which is subject 
to truth and falsity; a judgment set forth in 
words. 

An enunciation is an oration, form of speech, or declara- 
tion, in which something true or false is pronounced of 
another. Ilurgersdidus, tr. by a Gentleman. 

Binary enunciation. Bee binary. - Composite enun- 
ciation, an enunciation which states some relation be- 
tween facts described in dependent, clauses : opposed to 
simple enunciation. A composite enunciation is copulative, 
hypothetical, disjunctive, adversative, or relative, acr ord- 
ing to the nature of the conjunctions uniting the cluuses. 
—Exceptive enunciation, an enunciation which con- 
tains an exceptive expression : as, all mankind were 
drowned except Noah and his family. — Exclusive enun- 
ciation. See exclusive.— Exponible enunciation, an 
enunciation which lias to be replaced by another form 
of Bpeoch before applying the rulos of syllogism, etc.~ 
Modal enunciation, an enunciation which states some 
fact to tie possible or impossible, necessary or contin- 
gent: contradistinguished from pure enunciation .— Pure 
enunciation, all enunciation wlilch states a fact as posi- 
tive or undeniable.— Restrictive enunciation, ail enun- 
ciation which contains a restrictive expression : hs, Christ, 
in respect to his divine nature, is omnipresent. Bee propo- 
sition . — Simple enunciation, an enunciation consisting 
of a subject and predicate ; a categorical proposition : op- 
posed to composite enuncintion. 

enundative (e-nun' §i-a-tiv), a. r= F. enonci- 
atif = Sp. Pg. It. enunciativo, < L. enunciativus , 
prop, enuntiatious , < enuntiare , enunciate : see 
enunciate.] Declaring something as true ; de- 
clarative. 

The instauce of Isaac blessing Jacob, which in the sev- 
eral parts was expressed In all forms, indicative, optative, 
enundative. Jer. Taylor, Office Ministerial. 

enunciatively (e-nun'§i-a-tiv-li), adv. Declar- 
ativoly. Johnson . 

enunciator (e-nun 'gi-ii-tor), n. [= It. cnuncia - 
tore , < LL. enunciator, prop, enuntiator , a de- 
clarer, < L. enuntiare, enunciate, declare : see 
enunciate .] One who enunciates, pronounces, 
proclaims, or declares. 

The newB of which she was the first, and not very intel- 
ligible enunciator. Miss Edgeworth, Ennui, xv. 

enunciatory (e-nun'gi-ii-to-ri), a. [< enunciate 
+ - ory . ] 1 . Pertaining to utterance or sound. 
Smart. — 2. Enouncing; giving utterance ; serv- 
ing as a meaps of enouncing : as, an enunciatory 
discourse. 

enure, v. See inure. 

enuresis (en-u-re'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. kvovpeiv , 
make water in, < h, in, + ovpelv , mak6 water, 
< o vpov, urine.] In pathol ., incontinence or in- 
voluntary discharge of urine, 
enumy, enuraey (en-6r'ni), a. Inker ,, charged 
with beasts, especially lions, or rather lioncels, 
eight, ten, or more in number : said of a bor- 
dure only. The more modern custom is to bla- 
zon “on a border azure, eight lioncels or,” or 
the like. 

envaport, envapourt (en-va'por), v. t. [< en- 1 
+ vapor.] To surround with vapor. 

Oil a still-rocking couch lies blear-ey’d Bleep, 
Snorting alowd, and with his panting breath, 
Biowes a black fume, that all cnoapvureth. 

Sylvester, fcr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, if.. The Vocation. 


envasaalt (en-vas'al), v. t. [< en- 1 + vassal] 
To reduce to vassalage ; make a slave of. 

There lie, thou husk of my envassail'd state. 

Marslon, Jenson, and Chapman, Eastward IIo, ii. 1. 

envault (on-v&lt'), v. t. [< en- 1 + vault.] To 
inclose in a vault y entomb. [Rare.] 

I wonder, good man I that you arc not envaulted ; 
Prithee ! go and bo dead, and be doubly exalted. 

Swift , Conclusion drawn from two preceding Epigrams. 

envecked (en-vekt'), a. See inveclced . 

enveiglet (en-ve'gl), v. t. See inveigle. 

enveil (en-val'), v. t. [< en- 1 + veil . J To veil. 

The back of the head cnvdled. 

C. 0. Muller, Manual of Archasol. (trans.), § 3B7. 

envelop (on-vol'up), r. t. ; pret. and pp. envel- 
oped, ppr. enveloping. [Also envelope , and for- 
merly invelonAnvclopc ; < ME. envolupen , envoli- 
pen (rare), \ OF. envoluper, enveloper , envelopper 
(mod. F. envelopper = Pr. envolopar , envolupar, 
envelopar = It. inviluppare, formerly also ingo- 
luppare ), wrap up, onvelop, < t en- + * veloper , 
wrap (a verb round also in desvelopcr , etc., ? E. 
develop, q. v.) ; the forms cited point to an orig. 
type *vlopp-, which must be of OLD. origin, 
namely, from the verb corresponding to ME. 
wlappen (> mod. E. lap*), another form of wrap- 
pen (> mod. E. wrap), wrap, envelop: see lap*, 
wrap. Thus envelop i s a Rom. doublet of inwrap, 
enwrap.] 1. To cover, as by wrapping or fold- 
ing ; in wrap ; invest with or as with a covering ; 
surround entirely ; cover on all sides. 

1 rede that our host heer slial biginne, 

For he is most envoluped in sinne. 

Chaucer, Pardoner’s Talo (ed. Skeat), 1. 942. 

Is not every great question already enveloped in a suf- 
ficiently dark cloud of unmeaning words ? 

Macaulay, West. Reviewers I)ef. of Mill. 

2. To form a covering about; lie around and 
conceal. 

The best and wholesoinest spirits of the night 

Envelop you, good provost ! S hak., M. for M., iv. 2. 

A cloud of smoke envelops either host. Dryden. 

The dust-cloud of notoriety which follows and envelops 
the men whodrivo with the wind bewilders dontomporary 
judgment. Lowell, Among my Books, lBt ser., p. 847. 

3f. To lino; cover on the insido. 

His Iron coat, all overgrown with rust, 

Was underneath enveloped with gold. 

Sjwnser, F. Q. 

Enveloping cone of a surface, the locus of all tangents 
to the surface passing through a fixed point. -Syn. 1. To 
encircle, encompass, infold, wrap up. 

envelop, envelope (en-vel'up, eu've-ldp: see 
below), n. [= OF. envelope, F. cnveloppc, a 
cover, onvelop; from the verb.] 1. A wrap- 
per; an inclosing cover; an integument: as, 
the envelop of a seed. Specifically — 2. A pre- 
pared wrapper for a letter or other paper, so 
mado that it can be sealed. [In this sense, 
with the spelling envelope, often pronounced 
as if French, oh've-ldp.] 

Lend these to paper-sparing Pope, 

And when he sits to write, 

No letter with an envelope 
Could give him more delight. 

Swift, Advice to Grub Street Verse-Writers. 

3. In fort., a work of earth in form of a para- 
pet, or of a small rampart with a parapet, raised 
to cover some weak part of the works. — 4. In 
astron., a shell partly surrounding the nucleus 




Envelops of Comets. 

of a comet on the side next the sun and away 
from the tail, and appearing like a semicircu- 
lar arch. Large comets generally show several of these 
under the telescope. They successively rise from the nu- 
cleus and disappear. 

5. In geom., a curve or surface touching a con- 
tinuous series of curves or surfaces. Thus, sup- 
pose a plane curve to undergo a continuous change in its 
shape and position ; then the curvo os it is at any iustunt 
is intersected by the curve as it is at any subsequent in- 
stant, and the closer the second instant follows after the 
first the closer do these intersections approach certain 
positions on the first curve. These positions are points 
on the envelop, and in this way all the points on tile en- 
velop are determined. If t is a variable parameter, and 
B - 0 is the equation of the Burface, then the equation 
obtained by eliminating t. between P - 0 and dP / df = o 
is the equation to the onvelop. Or if there are two vari- 
able parameters, * and t, the equation of the envelop is 
obtained by eliminating them between P = 0, dP / d# 

0, and dl’ I dt = 0. Every curve may thus be regarded as 
an envelop. Caustics, ovolutes, etc., are so by their defi- 
nitions.— Floral envelop, the perianth of a flower.- 
St&mped envelop, an envelop imprinted with a postage- 


stamp or other sign of value by government authority, and 
sold at a post-office for use in the mails at its face value, 
usually with a small addition to cover the cost of paper 
and manufacture. 





Crowned and Envel- 
oped by a Snake. 


enveloped (en-vel'upt), p. a. In her., entwined: 
applied to charges around which 
serpents, or laurels or other 
plants, are loosely wound. Also 
inwrapped. 

envelop-machine (en - vei ' up- 

ma-shen''), n. A power-ma- 
clilne for making envelops for 
letters. It cuts the blanks from a 
continuous roll of paper, bends them 
into shape, and gums, folds, and press- 
es the edges together. The machine 
then gums the edge of the flap, dries the gum, folds the 
flap, counts the finished envelops into bundles of twenty- 
five, delivers them, and records the total count. Some- 
times the blanks are first cut to slmpo in a separate ma- 
chine. The capacity of a good machine is estimated at 
120 envelops a minute, or 72,000 in one day. 

envelopment (en-vol'up-ment), n. [= OF. cn- 
v elopement, F. enveloppemcn i= Pr. rnvolopamcnt, 
evolopament == It. inviluppamento ; as envelop + 
-merit.] 1. The act of enveloping, or of inwrap- 
ping or covering on all sides. — 2. A wrapper or 
covering; anything that surrounds, inwraps, or 
conceals. 


They have found so many contrary senses in the same 
text that it is become difficult to see any sense at all 
through their envelopments. 

Search, Free Will (17G3), ITef. 

His thoughts are like mummies, . . . wrapped about 
with curious envelojnnents. Longfellow, Hyperion, i. 6. 

envenimet, v. t. An obsolete form of envenom. 
envenom (en-ven'inn), v. t. [Formerly also en - 
venome, invenom , in rename; < ME. envenmen, 
envenymen, also anvenimen, anvempnen, < OF. 
envenimer , envelimer, F. enrenimer = Pr. vnveri- 
nar, everinar = Sp. Pg. envenenar = It. invele - 
nare, inrclenirc (obs.), poison, envenom (It. now 
invelenire, intr. or red., be exasperated), < ML. 
invenenare, poison, envenom, < L. in, in, on, + 
venenum (> It. velcno = Sp. Pg. veneno = OF. 
venim, venin), poison, venom : see en- 1 and ven- 
om.] 1 . To taint or impregnate, as meat, drink, 
or weapons, with venom or any substance nox- 
ious to life ; make poisonous : chiefly in the past 
participle : as, an envenomed arrow or shaft ; an 
envenomed potion. 

The treacherous instrument iH in thy hand, 
l Jn bated and envenom'd. Shale., Hamlet, v. 2. 

News was brought to the Court for certain, that the King 
was slain ut Oking, twenty Miles from London, stabbed 
with an i nve named Knife. Hake), (Mironieles, p. 408. 

They powre tho water out of the dores, because the 
Angcll of Death washeih his sword (lately vsed) in water, 
and onuenometh it. Curchas, Pilgrimage, p. 219. 

2. Figuratively, to imbue as it were w'itli ven- 
om; taint with bitterness or malice. 

To hear 

The envenomed tongue of calumny traduce 
Defenceless worth. Smollett, 'The Regicide. 

3f. To make odious or hateful. 

O. what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it ! 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 8. 

4f. To mako angry ; enrage ; exasperate. 

Envenoming men one against another. 

Glanville, Essays, iv. 

enverdtire (en-vf*r'dur), v. t. ; pret. and pp. en- 
rerdured, ppr. enverduring . [< en- 1 + verdure.] 

To invest or covei with verdure. Mrs. browning. 
envermeilt (en-vor'mil ), v. t. [< OF. en vermeil- 
hr, make red, < en- + vermeil, vermilion : see 
vermeil, vermilion.] To dyo red; give a rod 
color to. 

That lovely dye 
That did thy cheek cuvet met l 

Milton , Death of Fair Infant, 1. 6. 

enveront, enverount, (tdv. and r. See environ. 
enviable (en'vi-ft-bl), «. [< F. ennoble (= Pg. 

inrejavel = Sp. enndiah/c = It. nmdiithih), < 
envier, envy: see envy and -able.] That may 
excite envy ; worthy to be envied. 

They (honest burghers <>f <’onnnunipaw| live in pro- 
found unit enviable ignorance of all the troubles, anxieties, 
and revolutions of this distracted planet. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 99. 

If he | Procter J escaped the discipline of learning in 
suffering what he taught, in song, 1, foi one, do not regret 
this enviable exception to a very hitter rule. 

Sledman, Viet. Poets, p. 108. 

enviableness (on'vi-a-bl-nos), n. [< enviable + 
-ness.] Tho stale or quality of being enviable, 
enviably (on'vi-a-bli), adv. In an enviable 
manner. 

enviet, ». and v. An obsolete form of envy. 
envier (en'vi-6r), n. One who envies. 

'They ween’d . . . 

To win the mount of God, and on his throne 
To set the envier of his state. Milton, P. L., vi. 89. 




enrier 

To pursue what is right amidst all the persecutions of 
surrounding enviert, dunces, and detractors. 

V. Knox, Essays, lxxxlx. 
Its opulence was an object it could not conceal from 
its envters. 1. U' Israeli, Amen, of Lit., I. 861. 

envine v. t. [ME. envinen , envynen , < OF. m- 
viner , F. enviner , < en- + vin, < L. vinum , wine : 
see wine.'] To furnish or store with wine. 

A bettre envyned man was nowher noon. 

Chaucer , Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 342. 

envious (en'vi-us), a. [< ME. envious, enryose, 
envius, < OF. envios , envieus, F. envieux = Pr. 
inveios, envios = Bp. envidioso = Pg. invejoso = 
It. invidiosOj < L. invidiosus , envious, exciting 
envy, invidious, < invidin , envy: see envy 1 , n. 
Cf. invidious, a doublet of envious.] 1. Feeling 
or disposed to feel envy. 

Claudos was a noble knyght ami a sure and moclic and 
stronge, but he was euur envious? u-gein alle tho that 
were a-bove hyra. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 389. 

Be not thou envious against evil men. ITov. xxiv. 1. 
For him in vain the envious seasons roll 
Who bears eternal summer in his soul. 

O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, vii. 

2. Tinctured with envy; manifesting or ex- 
pressing envy: as, an envious disposition; an 
envious attack; an envious tongue. 

Cesar and Pompey of martialle wodnesse, 

By theyr enuyose cornpassyd eruelte, 

Twenc Germany and Affrik was gret enmyte. 

Political Poems, etc. (cd. Furnivall), p. 28. 
Then down together hands they shook, 

Without any envious sign. 

Duel of Wharton and Stuart (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 261). 
3f. Calculated to inspire envy; enviable. 

lie to him lept, and that same envious gage 
Of victors glory from him anatcht away. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. iv. 39. 

4t. Jealous; watchful; exceedingly careful. 

As keen dogs keep sheep in cotes or folds of hurdles hound, 
And grin at every breach of air, envious of all that moves. 

Chapman , Iliad, x. 169. 
No men are bo envious of their health. Jer. Taylor. 
~Syn. See invUiious. 

enviously (on' vi-us-li ), adv. In an envious man- 
ner; with envy; with malignity excited by the 
excellence or prosperity of another; spitefully. 

How enviously the ladies look 

When they surprise me at my hook 1 Sioift. 

enviousness (on'vi-us-nos), n. The state or 
quality of being envious. Jiailey, 1727. 
enviret, V. t. [ME. environ , environ, < OF. en- 
virer, turn back, turn, < en- + virer, turn : see 
veer. Cf .environ.] To surround ; environ. 

Of the Holy Oust rounde ahoute eniririd. 

Lydgate. ( Ilalliwell .) 

Myne annex arc of nncestrye enveryde with lordez, 
And has in banere bene borne sene syr Brut tyme. 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3694. 

environf, adv. [ME. environ, enviroun , envyroun 
(usually joined with ahoute , about), < OF. envi- 
ron, F. environ (= Pr. environ, enviro , eviron), 
around, about, < en, in, + riron, a turn (also 
used as an adv., equiv. to environ), < vironner, 
turn, veer, < virer , turn, veer : see veer.] About ; 
around. 

A eompas enviroun. Chancer, Good Womon, 1. 800. 
The erthe is fulle large and fulle gret, and holt in round- 
nesse ami uboute envyroun, he aboven and he benethen 
20426 miles. Manderillr , Travels, p. 185. 

And he kepte right wele the Cltee and the contre envi- 
ron, that noon that ontred nc myglit but litill it mysdo. 

Merlin (E. E. T. H.), 11. 179. 
liOrd Godfrey’s eye three times environ goes 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, ii. 80. 

environ (en-vl'ron), v. t. [< ME. environen, en- 
viroumn, enviro men, envyronrn, enverounen, < 
OF. enviruner, environner , F. environner (= Pr. 
environar), surround, < environ, around : see en- 
viron, adv.] 1. To surround ; encompass ; en- 
circle ; hem in. 

Thai he-hilde the town that was right foire, and well 
sette in feire contrey and holsmn air, ffor the town was 
envyroned a-boute with the wode and the river. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 646. 
Methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environ d me, and howled in mine ears. 

Shak., Rich. III., 1. 4. 
She was environed on ©very point of her territory by her 
warlike foe. f*rencott, Ferd. and Isa., vii. 

2f. To go about; pass around; traverso the cir- 
cuit of. , 

To envyrone that holy Lond with his blessede Feet. 

Mandcvillc , Travels, p. 1, 

3. Figuratively, to hedge about ; involve ; en- 
velop: as, the undertaking was environed with 
difficulties. 

A good sherris- sack . . . ascends me into the brain ; 
dries me there all the foolish, and dull, and crudv vapours 
which environ it Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 8. 
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When I call baok this oath, 

The pains of hell environ me. 

Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, il 1. 

environment (en-vi'ron-jnent), n. [< F. envi- 
ronnemeyit, < environner, surround: see environ 
and - ment .] 1. The act of environing or sur- 
rounding, or the state of being environed. — 2. 
That which environs; the aggregate of sur- 
rounding things or conditions. 

It is, however, in the insect world that this principle of 
the adaptation of animals to their environment is most 
fully and strikingly developed. 

A. R Wallace, Nat Select, p. 66. 

The step which distinguishes, so far as it can he distin- 
guished, the animal kingdom from the vegetable one, 
takes place when, relatively to the needs of the organism, 
the environment is heterogeneous both in Time and Space. 

II. Spencer , Priii. of Psychol., § 151. 
Conditions of environment, in bioi., the sum of the 
agencies and influences which affect an organism from 
without ; the totality of the extrinsic conditioning to 
which an organism is subjected, as opposed to its own in- 
trinsic forces, and therefore as modifying its inherent ten- 
dencies, and as a factor in determining the final result of 
organization. It is an expression much used in connection 
with modern theories of evolution in explaining that at a 
given moment a given organism is the resultant of both in- 
trinsic and extrinsic forces, the latter being its conditions 
Of environment and the former its inherited conditions. 

environmental (en-vl-ron-rnen'tal), a. [< en- 
vironment + -al. ] Having the character of an 
environment: environing; surrounding: as, 
environmental influences. 

In analyzing the popular generalization that “like be- 
getB like," it may eventually be shown how much of that 
likeness may lie due to tho hammering of the same en- 
vironmental forces which formerly played upon tho parent. 

Encye. Brit., XX. 421. 

environmentally (en-vi-ron-men'tal-i), adv. 
By means of the environment or aggregate of 
surrounding things or conditions. 

Environmentally -\nit\atcd Sensations are classified ac- 
cording to the nature of the agent by which they are 
aroused. Mind, IX. 838. 

environs (en-vi'ronz or en'vi-rqnz), n. pi. [< 
h\ environs, pi., < environ , adv., around.] Places 
lying circumjacent; surrounding parts or local- 
ities : as, the environs of a city or town. 

Small streams, brought from tho Cydnus, traverse tho 
environs. B. Taylor , Lauds of the Saracen, p. 233. 

envisage (on-viz'aj), v. t.; pret. and pp. en- 
visaged, ppr. envisaging. [< F. envisager, < en, in, 
+ visage, visage: see visage.] To look in the 
face of; face; view; regard; hence, to appre- 
hend directly; perceive by intuition: some- 
times, as a term of philosophy, equivalent to 
intuit. 

To bear all naked truths, 

And to envisage circumstance, all calm, 

That is the top of sovereignty. 

Keats, Hyperion, II. 

Nature, to tho Buddhist, ... is envisaged as a nexus 
of laws, which reward and punish impartially both obe- 
dience and disobedience. 

J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Religions, i. § 7. 

We can only affirm and mentally envisage the one [idea] 
by denying and suppressing the representation of the 
other ; and yet we have to strive to predicate both, and to 
embody them together in the same mental image. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 69. 

envisagement (en-viz'aj-ment), n. [< F. en- 
visagement; as envisage + -ment.] Tho act of 
envisaging ; view ; apprehension : as a term of 
philosophy, equivalent to intuition (which see). 

In tho Schoolmen, likewise, Platonizing Christianity 
rises to an envisagement of its significance and function. 

Jour. Spec. Philos., XIX. 49. 

envoit, n. An obsolete form of envoy 1 . 
envolumo (en-vol'um), v. t . ; pret. and pp. en- 
volumed, ppr. envoluming. [< en- 1 4* volume.] 
To form into or incorporate with a volume. 
[Hare.] 

envolupet, v. t. A Middle English form of en- 
velop. 

envoys (en-voi'), v. t. [ME. envoyen, < OF. en- 
voyer, envoier, earlier enveier , envier , entveier, 
F. envoyer, send, = Pr. Sp. Pg. enviar = It. in- 
i' iare, < L .in, in, upon (or, as to OF. ent-, < L. 
inde, thence, away), + via, way (> L. viare , > 
OF. veier, voyer, travel) : see via , voyage .] To 
send. Lydgate. ( Ilalliwell .) 
envoy 1 (eu-voi' ), n. [< ME. envoye, envoy , < OF. 
envoy, F. envoi, a message, a sending, the post- 
script to a poem, < envoyer , send: see envoy 1 , 
v. Cf. invoice.] 1 . Formerly, and sometimes 
still archaically, a postscript to a composition, 
particularly a ballade or other sentimental 
poem, to enforce or recommend it. It sometimes 
served as a dedication. As a title it was often, and is still 
occasionally, written with the French article, Venvoy or 
V envoi (len*voi’). 

The Blind Minstrel is a vigorous versifier. . . . As a 
specimen of his graver style wo may give his envoy or con- 
cluding lines. Craik, Eng. Lit., I. 890. 

2. Figuratively, termination; end. 


envy 

Lor. [Sets his foot on Alonso's breast) 

Alon. Long since 

I looked for this Vmvoy. 

Massinger, Bashful Lover, v. 1. 

envoy 2 (en'voi), n. [In form assimilated to 
envoy 1 *. < F. envoyti (= Sp. Pg. enviado = It. 
inviato), a messenger, envoy, lit. one sent, pp. 
of envoyer, send : see envoy 1 .] One despatched 
upon an errand or a mission; a messenger; spe- 
cifically, a person deputed by a ruler or gov- 
ernment to negotiate a treaty, or transact other 
business, with a foreign ruler or government. 
Formerly the word was usually applied to a public min- 
ister sent on a special occasion or for one particular pur- 
pose ; hence an envoy was distinguished from an ambas- 
sador, or permanent resident at a foreign court, and wob 
of inferior rank. 

The Castilian envoy, Don Luis Carroz, was not present 
at Mechlin, but it (the treaty] was ratified and solemnly 
sworn to by him, on behalf of his sovereign, in London, 
April 18th. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 28, note. 

Henry [II.] received the envoys, and sent them back with 
ambassadors of his own and large presents. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 124. 

in diplortmcy, the ful’T title of a minister oF the seromt 
grade resident in a foreign country, noxt in dignity to an 
ambassador. -Syu. See ambassador, 1. 

envoyset, V. t. [ME. envoy sen, < OF. envoisier, 
cnvoysiei •, enveisier, envisier , amuse, divert, en- 
tertain.] To amuse ; entertain. 

After soper whan the clothes weren vp thei enuoysed 
the wortlii knyghtes. Merlin (E. E. T. H.), iii. 463. 

envoyship (on'voi-ship), n. [< envoy 2 + -ship.] 
The office of an envoy. 

envy 1 (en'vi), ». [Early mod. E. also envie; < 
ME. envy , envye, envie , \ OF. envie , F. envie = 
Pr. enveia, evcia , evea = Sp. envidia = Pg. inveja 
= It. invidia , envy, odium, < L. invidia , hatred or 
ill will felt by a person, jealousy, envy, or hatred 
or ill will felt toward a person, odium, unpop- 
ularity, < invidus, having hatred or ill will, en- 
vious, < invidere , hate, envy, look at with ill will, 
orig. look askance at, cast an evil eye upon, < in, 
upon, + videre, see: s ee vision, etc.] 1. A feel- 
ing of uneasiness, mortification, or discontent 
excited by the contemplation of another's su- 
periority, prosperity, or success, accompanied 
with some degi*ee of enmity or malignity, and 
often or usually with a desiro or an effort to dis- 
comfit or mortify the person envied: usually 
followed by of. 

Ffor thei diden so well, that the knyghtes of the rounde 
table ther-of liadde envye. Merlin (E. E. T. 3.), iii. 465. 
All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Oocsar. 

Shak. , J. C., v. 5. 

Envy is an uneasiness of mind caused by the considera- 
tion of a good we desire, obtained by one we think should 
not have had it before us. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xx. 13. 
Base envy withers at another’s joy, 

And hates that excellence it cannot reach. 

Thomson, Spring, 1. 288. 

My punctuality, industry, and accuracy fixed his dislike, 
and gave it the high flavor and poignant relish of envy. 

Charlotte Bronte, The Professor, iv. 

2f. Hatred ; ill will ; malice. 

You turn the good we offer into envy. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. 1. 
I am justly payed, 

That might have made by profit of his service, 

But by mistaking, have drawn on his envy. 

B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, ii. 2. 

3f. Public odium ; ill repute. 

To discharge the king of tho envy of that opinion. 

Bacon. 

Lucius Bestia, 

Tho tribune, is provided of a speech, 

To lay the envy of the war on Cicero. 

B. Jonson » Catiline, iv. 6. 

4. An object of envy. 

This constitution in former days used to be the envy of 
the world. Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist 

*=Syn. 1. Jealousy. Envy. Jealousy is the malign feeling 
which is often had toward a rival, or possible rival, tor the 
possession of that which we greatly desire, as in love or 
ambition. Envy is a similar feeling toward one, whether 
rival or not, who already possesses that which we greatly 
desire. Jealousy is enmity prompted by fear; envy is 
enmity prompted by covetousness. 

Jealousy is never satisfied with anything short of an 
omniscience that would detect the subtlest fold of the 
heart. Qwrge Eliot, Mill on the Moss, vt 2. 

Envy is only a malignant, selfish hunger, casting its evil 
eye on the elevation or supposed happiness of others. 

Bushnell, Sermons for New Life, p. 81. 

Onvy 1 (en'vi), v. ; pret. and pp. envied , ppr. en- 
vying. [Early mod. E. also envie; < ME. en- 
vyen, envien , < OF. envier , anvier , F. envier , envy, 
long for, desire, = Pr. enveiar = Sp. envidiar = 
Pg. invqjarsz It.invidiare, envy; from the noun.] 
I. trans. 1. To regard with envy; look upon as 
the possessor of what is wanting in or to one's 
self, with a longing for it, and either With or 
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without a desire for the deprivation or discom- 
fiture of him who has it : often with both the 
possessor and the thing possessed as objects. 
The verb often expresses a much milder feeling than that 
which is usually denoted by tho noun - one that may be 
consistent with perfect friendship and loyalty : os, I envy 
you your good health; I envy you your happy temper. 
But the feeling of envy is apt to beget repugnance and ill 
will, and some degree of these qualities Is generally im- 
plied by the verb as well as by the noun. 

He that thinketh he liues most blamelesse. Hues not 
without enemies, that enuy him for his good parts, or 
hate him for his euill. 

Puttenfiam , Arte of Eng. Foesie, p. 40. 

Envy thou not the oppressor. Prov. iii. 31. 

So much the sweetness of your manners move, 

We cannot envy you, because we love. 

Dryden, Epistles, x. 34. 

Dim and remote the joys of saints I see, 

Nor envy them that heaven I lose for thee. 

Pope , EloiBa to Abelard, 1. 72. 

Whoso envies another confesses his superiority. 

Johnson, Rambler. 

2. To feel envy on account of ; regard grudg- 
ingly or wistfully another’s possession or ex- 
perience of, either with or without malevolent 
feeling. 

Come, come, we know your meaning, brother Gloster, 

You envy my advancement, and my friends’. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 3. 
Go, go, poor soul, I envy not thy glory. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 1. 
Or climb his knee the envied kisB to share. 

Gray, Elegy. 

3f. To regard unfavorably; revolt against ; op- 
pose. 

Whiche, regardyng not their bounden dutie and obei- 
sance to their prynce ft soucrain Lord, enuied the punish- 
ment of traitors and torment of offenders. 

Halt, Hen. IV., an. 6. 

4f. To do harm to ; injure. 

If I make a lie 

To gain your love, and envy my best mistress, 

Pin mo against a wall. Fletcher, Pilgrim, it 1. 

II. intrans. To be affected with envy; have 
envious feelings ; regard something pertaining 
to another with grudge or longing: formerly 
often followed by at. 

In seeking tales and informations 
Against this man (whose honesty tho devil 
And his disciples only envy at), 

Ye blew the lire that burns ye. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 2. 
envy 2 t (en-vi 7 ), V. [< ME. envicn, envyen (also, 
by apheresis, men , vyen , E. vie), < OF. envier , an- 
vier, invite, proffer, challenge, vie (in gaming), 
= Bp. Pg. envidar = It. mvitare , invite, vie, < 
L. invitare , invite, challenge: see invite. See 
also vie, atn aphetic form of envy 2 , which is itself 
an older form of invite.] I. trans. 1. To chal- 
lenge (in a game). — 2. To vie with ; emulate. 
Let later age that noble uso envy, 

Vyle rancour to avoid and cruol surquedry. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. i. 13. 

n. intrans. To strive; contend; vie. 

Ab thogh the erthe envye wolde 
To be gayer than tho heven. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 406. 

envy 2 t (en-vi'), n. [< ME. envie, envye , enveye , 
envaye, < OF. envi (F. envi ), m., envie, f., a chal- 
lenge, vying, emulation; from the verb: see 
envy*, v. Hence, by apheresis, vie, n.] 1. A 
challenge (in a game); a vying; a vie. — 2. A 
contention ; an attempt ; an attack. 

Ther was grete slaughter of men and horse vpon bothe 
partves, but at that enuaye loste the kynge Tradylyuant 
rnoche of his pople. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 232. 

3. Emulation. 

Such as cleanliness and decency 
Prompt to a virtuous envy. Ford. 

envynet. v. t. See envine. 
enwall (en-w&l 7 ), V. t . See inwall. 
enwallowt (en-wol'o), v. t. [< enA 4* wallow .] 
To wallow. 

All in gore 

And cruddy blood enwallowed they fownd 
The lucklesse Marinell lying in deadly swownd. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. iv. 34. 

enwheel, v. t. See inwheel. 
enwident (en-wl'dn), v. t. [< enA + widen.] 
To make wider. Cocker am. 
enwind (on-wind 7 ), v. t . ; pret. and pp. enwound, 
ppr. enwindinq . [< enA 4 wind 1 .] To wind or 
coil about. [Bare.] 

Around 

The tree-roots, gleaming blue black, could they see 

The spires of a great serpent, that, enwound 

About the smooth bole, looked forth threateningly. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 15. 

eztwoman (en-wtim'an), v. t. [< en- 1 4 woman,] 
To endow with the qualities of woman ; make 
womanish. [Bare.] 
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That grace which doth more than enwoman thee 

Lives in my lines, and must eternal bo. 

Daniel, Bonnets, xlii. 

enwomb (on-wfim 7 ), v. t. [< en- 1 4 womb.] 
If. To make pregnant. 

Me then he left enioombed of this childe. 

Spenser , F. Q., II. i. f>0. 

2. To bury; hide as in a womb, pit, or cavern. 
[Poetical.] 

The A f rick Niger stream enwoinhs 
Itself into the earth. Dunne, Elegies. 

enworthyt (en-w6r 7 Tni), v, t. [< en- 1 4 worthy.] 
To make worthy. 

The gift of the Muses will enworthy him in his love. 

Bacon, in Bpeddlng, 1. 380. 

enwound (en- wound'). Preterit and past par- 
ticiple of enwind. 

enwrap, enwrapped, etc. See inwrap, etc. 
enwreathe, v. t. See inwreathe. 

enwrite (en-rit/), v. t.; pret. enwrote, pp. re- 
written, ppr. enwriUng. [< enA 4 write.] To 
write upon something; inscribe; imprint. [Po- 
etical.] 

What wild heart histories seemed to lie enwritten 

Upon those erystalline, celestial spheres ! 

Poe, To Helen. 

enwrought, p. a. Sec inwrought. 

Enyidse (e-ni'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Enyo 4 -ida\] 
A family of retetelarian spiders, typified by the 
genus Enyo, and peculiar in the structure of the 
spinnerets. See Zodariidw. Also Enyoida 1 . 

Enyo (en'i-0), n. [NL., < Gr. *Rw& f a goddess 
of battle (equiv. to L. Bellona).] 1. A genus 
of spiders, typical of the family Enyidce. Sa- 
vigny and Audouin, 1825-7. — 2. A genus of 
sphinx-moths. Hiibner, 1816. 

Enypbantffit (en-i-fan'te), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
Enyphanta, < Gr. hvepavrac, inwoven, < etmftatvetv, 
weave in, < b, in, 4 vQaivtiv, weave.] A group 
of tineid moths. Hiibner. 

enziet, n. [Sc. for ensenzie, ensign : seo ensign .] 
An ensign. [Scotch.] 

When the Grants came doun the brae, 

Their Ernie shuck for fear. 

Marquis of Huntley's Retreat (Child s Ballads, VII. 273). 

eilZOne (en-zon 7 ), v. t.\ pret. and pp. enzoned, 
ppr. enzoning. [< cm- 1 4 zone.] To inclose 
as with a zone or belt ; encircle. 

The chapel-like farm-house, half-hidden among the 
groves that enzone Green bunk. ,/. Wilson. 

enzodtic (en-zo-ot 7 ik), a. and n. [= F. enzo- 
otique; < Gr. ev, in, among, 4 C<pov, an animal, 
4 -otic (as in epizootic, etc.).] I. a. Perma- 
nently apt to affect brutes in a particular dis- 
trict : said of diseasos. Enzootic and epizootic have 
the same meaning in reference to brutes as endemic and 
epidemic in reference to man. 

ii. *. i. The continuous prevalence of a dis- 
ease among brutes in a particular district. — 2. 
A disease of brutes locally prevalent. 

This substance [ergotized grasses], although used in vet- 
erinary practice, often produces disastrous enzootics, dif- 
fering, however, in their apparent symptoms. 

Science, IV., No. 01, p. vi. 

enzym, enzyme (en'zim), n. [< MGr. 
leavened, fermented, < Gr. b, in, 4 0' py, leaven. 
Cf. azym.] 1. Any of the unorganized fer- 
ments, as diastase, maltin, pepsin, trypsin, etc., 
which exist in seeds, etc. — 2. Leavened bread, 
or a loaf of leavened bread ; especially, the eu- 
chariRtic bread used by the orthodox Greek and 
other Oriental churches, except the Armenians 
and Maronites: opposed to azym. Usually in 
the plural. 

“If,”sayshefTheoriaiiU8, A. I>. 1170], “the Divine virtue 
changes the oblations into the Body and Blood of Christ, 
it is superfluous to dispute whether they were of Azymes 
or Enzymes, or of red or white wine.’’ 

J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, 1. 1074. 

enzymotic (en-zi-mot'ik), a. [< enzym 4 -otic, 
after zymotic.] Pertaining or relating to the 
unorganized chemical ferments. 

eoan (e-6'an), a. [< L. eous , < Gr. r/£of, r/oioc , of 
the morning, eastern, < = L. aurora, dawn: 

see aurora and east.] Of or pertaining to the 
dawn; eastern. [Poetical.] 

The Mithra of the Middle World, 

That sheds Eoan radiance on the West. 

Sir II, Taylor, Isaac Comncnus, iii. 5. 

Eocene (6'o-sen), a. and n. [< Gr. rj6c, dawn (see 
Eos). 4 natvdg, recent.] I. a. 1. Literally, of 
the dawn of the recent: applied in geology to 
one of tho divisions of the Tertiary, as origi- 
nally suggested by Lyell. — 2. In palcon., hav- 
ing existed in this geological period : said of 
animals whose remains occur in the Eocene. 

II. n. In geol., a division of the Tertiary. See 
Tertiary. 


Eonycteris 

Eocidaris (e-o-sid 7 a-ris), n. [NL., < Gr. 
dawn, 4 sldaptc, a tiara.] A genus of paleo- 
zoic tessellato encrinites or fossil crinoius. 
eodet. See qead, yede, and go. 

Eogsea (e-o-ie'ji), w. [NL., < Gr. z/c'if, dawn, 4 
> am, eartli.J In zodgeog. , a groat zoological 
division of tho earth’s land-surf ace, by which 
the African, South American, Australian, and 
New Zealand realms are collectively contrasted 
with Cccnogaa. T. Gill. 

Eogaean (e-o-je'an), a. [< Eogcea 4 -an.] Of 
or pertaining to* Eogwa. 

Eoluppus (e-o-hip'us), n. [NL.,< Gr. ij&g, dawn, 
4 i7T7roi' sz L. equus , horse : seo Equns.] A genus 
of Eocene horses, representing the oldest known 
type of the family Equuhv, founded by Marsh 
(1876) upon remains from tho coryphodon-beds 
of tho Lower Eocene of New Mexico, indicating 
a kind of horse about as large as a fox, with 
four toes and a half on each fore foot, all in- 
cased in horn and forming hoofs, and three 
hoofed toes on each hind foot. 

From tho same Eocene [Tertiary of tho Rocky Moun- 
tains] come the two earliest equities, Eohippus ami Oro- 
hippus, ami a host of other strange forms, all of them 
widely different from anything now living. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XIII. 614. 

Eohyus (e-o-hi'us), n. [NL., < Gr. i/w, dawn, 
4 i(j sL, sus, hog, swino: see swine.] A ge- 
nus of Eocene swine, representing tiie oldest 
type of the Suidw, foundod upon remains from 
the Lower Eocene of North America. Marsh, 
1877. 

Eolian, Eolic. See JEolian, JEolic. 

Eolidae, Eolididae, n. pi. Less proper forms of 

A iolididw. 

Eolidinae, n. pi. See JEolidinw. 

eolipile, eolipyle, n. See wolipilc. 

Eolis, w. See AColis. 

eolithic (e-o-lith'ik), a. [< Gr. y&q, the dawn, 
4 Attbc, a stone.] In arehwol., of or pertain- 
ing to the early part of tho paleolithic period 
of prehistoric time. 

eon, aeon (e'ou), n. [< LL. (C on (def. 2), < Gr. 
aidiv, a period of existence, an age, a lifetime, 
a long space of time, eternity, later in philos. 
an eon (def. 2), = L. (rvum, OL. a-vom, a space 
of time, an age, = Goth, aiws, an age, a long 
period: see ay 1 , aye 1, age , etern.] 1. A long 
space of time ; a secular period, either indefi- 
nite or limited to the duration of something, as 
a dispensation or the universe: used as equiv- 
alent to age, era , or cycle, and sometimes to 
eternity. 

Then a scratch with tho trusty old dagger . . . will save 
. . . mo from any more ])liiIoso]>liic doubts for a few aeons 
of ages, till wo meet again in new lives. 

Kmyslvy, Hypatia, xxl. 
Where, atom ago, with half-shut eye, 

Tho sluggish saurian crawled to die. 

Lowell, Pictures from Appledore. 
Out of the deep, 

Where all that was to be, in all that was, 

Whirl’d for a million wo ns thro’ tho vast 
Waste dawn of multitudinous-eddying light. 

Tennyson , Do ITofundis. 
'I’he rigidity of old conceptions has been relaxed, the 
public mind being rendered gradually tolerant of the idea 
that not for six thousand, nor for sixty thousand, nor for 
six thousand thousand, but for eons embracing untold 
millions of years, this eurth has been the theatre of life 
and death. Tyndall. 

2. In Platonic philos., a virtue, attribute, or 
perfection existing throughout eternity. The 

Platonists represented the Deity as an assemblage of eons. 
The Gnostics considered eons ascertain substantial [lowers 
or divine natures emanating f linn the Supreme Deity, and 
performing various parts in the operations of the universe. 

eonian, seonian (o-o'ni-an), a. [< Gr. aiuvtog, 
lasting for an ago, perpetual, eternal, < aiuv, an 
age : seo eon.] Lasting for eons or ages ; ever- 
lasting. [Poetical.] 

Streams that swift or slow 
Draw down .Roman hills, and sow 
Tho (lust of continents to be. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxxv. 

Borne sweet morning yet, in God’s 
Dim woman periods, 

Joyful I shall wake to see 
Those I love who rest in Thee. 

Whittier, Andrew Rykman’s Prayer. 

eonic, seonic (o-on'ik), a. [< con, icon, 4 4c.] 
Cyclic; eternal. 

Huns are kindled and extinguished. Constellations 
spread the floor of heaven for a time, to ho swept away by 
tho wonic march of events. Wiiwhell , World-Life, p. 547. 

eonist, asonist (e'o-nist), n. [< eon, won, 4 -wL] 
One who believes in the eternal duration of the 
world. N. E. L). 

Eonycteris (e-o-nik'te-ris), n. [NL., < Gr. 
dawn, the east, 4 vvKrepig, a bat.] A genus of 
fruit-bats, of the macroglossine section of Pte- 



Eonycteris 

ropodidce , represented by E. spelwa, inhabiting 
eaves in Burma, and differing from Notop teris in 
'the dental formula. The teeth are, in each half-jaw. 
2 incisors, 1 canine, and 3 premolars above and below, and 
2 upper and 3 lower molars. The iudex-flnger has no claw, 
as in Notoptrris. 

eophyte (e'o-fit), n, [< Or. v&g, dawn, 4* <j>vr6v, 
a plant, < tibeaBat, grow.] In paleon,, a fossil 
plant found in oozoic rooks, 
eophytic (e-o-fit'ik), a . [< eophyte + 4c.] Of 
or pertaining to eophytes; relating to the old- 
est fossiliferous rocks ; eozoic. 

Eopsaltria (e-op-sal ' tri-il ) , n. [NL. ( Swainson , 
1831), < Or. 7/ojr, dawn, the east, + tfdhrpia, a 
female harper : see Fsaltria .] A genus of Aus- 
tralian ana Oceanioan shrikes, containing such 
as E. australis and E.gularis. 
eorlt, n. The Anglo-Saxon form of carl. 

Bob (e'os), n. [Gr. ij6 g, Attic tug, Doric dur, 
iKolic abug, the dawn, the east, = L. aurora = 
E. east: see aurora and east.] 1. In Or. myth ., 
the goddess of the dawn, who bringfi up the 
rosy light of day from the east : same as the 
Roman Aurora . She was represented in art 
and poetry as a young and beautiful winged 


maiden. 

Eos either appears herself in ft quadriga, in magnificent 
form, or ah the guide of the lioraos of the sun. 

C. 0. Muller, Manual of ArchaioL (trans.), § 400. 

2. [NL.] A genus of lories, by some ranked 
only as a section of Domical la, containing sev- 
eral species, as E. his trio, E. rubra , E. cardi - 
nalis , etc. lYayler, 1832. 

eosin (e'o-sin), n. [< Gr. r/r.V;, dawn, 4* -in 2 .] 
Tetrabromliuorescein (CgoHgBrAOg), a valua- 
ble dye derived from coal-tar products, forming 
red or yellowish-red crystals, it forms a potassium 
Balt, the eosin of commerce, which is a brown powder, 
soluble in water, and dyes silk and woolen goods rose-red. 
Also eosinie acid. 

If a transpiring branch be placed in a solution of cosin, 
the colour, as is well known, gradually spreads over the 
whole specimen, so that the loaves become discoloured 
and the wood of the smallest twigs shows a bright pink 
colour. Proc. of Cambridye Phil, Soc. t V. v. 358. 

eosinate (e'p-sin-at), n. [< eosin 4 -ate L] A 
compound of oosin with a base, as potash or 
soda. 

eosinic (e-o-aiu'ik), a. [< cosin 4- 4c.] Re- 
lated to eosin. - Eosinic acid. Same as eosin. 

eosinophil (c-o-sin'o-fil), a. Having affinity 
for eosin: in bacteriology applied to the bodies 
which are readily stained by eosin or other acid 
aniline dyes. 

eosphorite (e-os'fo-rit), n . [80 called in allu- 

sion to its pink color; < Gr. tuatyopoc, bringing 
the dawn (used as a name of the morning star ; 
cf. Lucifer and phosphorus) (< eug, ?/<og dawn, + 
-$6poc, < <j>l'petv = E. bear 1), + -itc 2 .] A hydrous 
phosphate of aluminium and manganeso, with 
a small araouut. of iron. It occurs in prismatic crys- 
tals and clenvablu masses, usually of a delicate rose-pink 
color. It is closely related to diildrenite, which, however, 
contains ehiolly iron with but little manganese. 

Eotherium (e-o-the'ri-um), n, [NL., < Gr. 
ij&g, dawn, 4 (fr/pinv, a wild beast.] A genus 
of fossil sirenians, founded upon the cast of 
a brain from nummulit.ic limestone of Eocene 
age, in Egypt, near Cairo. E. apyptiacnm is 
notable as the oldest known form of the Sire- 
nia , 

-60118. [ 8 eo -ous, -a aeons, and the words mention- 
ed below.] A termination consisting of -ous 
with a preceding original or inserted vowel. 
Compare - ious . It occurs ill cretaceous, sebaceous, etc. 
(Met* - accous .) In some words it is a false spelling of - ious , 
os in calcareous (Latin kalcarius), beauteous , duteous ( prop- 
erly *beautious, *dutious ); in hideous it is a substitute for 
-ous, and in yoryeous on accommodation of a different 
termination. In righteous , and the occasional twongeous, 
wrongous, it is n perversion of tile original -wis. See the 
words mentioned. 

eozoic (e-o-zo'ik), a. [< Gr. ij6g, dawn, 4 
life.] ’ Of or pertaining to the oldest fos- 
siliforous rocks, such as the Laurentian and 
Huronian of Canada, from the supposition that 
they contain the first or earliest traces of ani- 
mal life ; paleozoic. 

Eozodn (e-o-zo'on), n. [NL., < Gr. y6g, dawn, 
+ C<t>ov, animal.] A name given in 1865 by 
the geologists of the Canada survey to a cer- 
tain aggregate of minerals, viewed by them 
as a fossilized organic body, belonging to the 
Foraminifera. The best-characterized specimens of 
so-called Eozoon exhibit on the polished surface to the 
naked eye alternating bands of grayish and greenish color. 
These bands, which are generally from one to four tenths 
of an inch in thickness, vary considerably as regards the 
regularity of their occurrence, and between them are fre- 
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serpentine called chrysotile. Microscopic examination 
has shown that the whole is an alteration-product of 
various minerals. The calcite has frequently running 
through it, and grouped in a great variety of ways, branch- 
ing forms, which were supposed by the advocates of the 
foraminiferal nature of the Eozoon to represent the canal- 
system of that form of organisms. This same structure 
has, however, been frequently observed in minerals form- 
ing part of rocks of undoubted igneous origin, as well os 
in those occurring as veinstones, and there can no longer 
bo any doubt as to the inorganic nature of the Eozoon. 
Tills supposed foraminifer, having been found in rocks 
culled at that time Azoic, and later Archaean, was believed 
to be the oldest recognized organic form, and to represent 
the “dawn of lift)"; hence the generic name. The sup- 
posed species was called E. canaden&e by J. W. Dawson. 

eozodnal ( 6 -o-zo'pn-al), a. [< Eozoon 4* -aL] 
Pertaining to or characterized by the supposed 
fossil called Eozoon : as, eozodnal structure. 

The calcium and magnesium carbonates were very un- 
equally distributed in the eozoonal limestones. 

Science , IV. 327. 

Eozodnina (e-o-zo-o-m'mi), n , pi. [NL., < Eo- 

►osed foramini- 
form 

irregular or acervuline adherent masses. Also 
Eozodnina *, as a subfamily of Nummulinidw, 
ep-. The form of epi - before a vowel, 
ep. A common abbreviation of epistle . 
epacrid (ep'a-krid), n. A member of the order 


«puLutrophe 

be increased by 2 for every 800 years from the middle of 
the fifth century. It should also be increased by I for 
leap-years and years following leap-year. The Grego- 
rian epact exceeds the Dionysian by 1 in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, agrees with it in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries (but instead of 80 an 
asterisk, \ is written), and falls short of it by 1 in the 
twentieth and twenty-first centuries. This irregularity 
is because the Gregorian epact receives a solar correction, 
being a deduction of 1, at the advent of every century- 
year not a leap-year, and a lunar correction, being an ad- 
dition of 1, every 300 years beginning with A. 1>. 1800 until 
seven such corrections have been applied, when 400 years 
elapso before a new series of seven corrections commences. 
This Is called the cycle or period of epacts . The Grego- 
rian epact shows the age of tlio calendar moon on Janu- 
ary 1st. This will rarely differ by more than onodajjr from 


the real moon.— Annual 


the excess of the Julian 


zoon + - ina .] A group of supposed fora 
fers, represented by Eozodn, wuoso tests 
irregular or acervuline adherent masses. 


Epaeridaceai. 

Certaki acacias, epacrids. 


Encyc. Brit., IX. 150. 


oris (-id-) 4 -rum’.*] A natural ord^r of moho- 
peialouH exo^ens, very closely allied to the Eri- 
caceae but distinguished by ono-eelled, unap- 
pendaged anthers opening by a longitudinal 
slit. There are about 25 genera ami over 300 Bpeeies, 
natives of Australia and the Pacific islands, with a single 
species on the western coast of Patagonia. The largest 
genus is Leueopoyon, some species of which bear edible 
berries. The order contains many very ornamental spe- 
cies, sparingly represented in greenhouses. 

Epacris (op'a-kris), n. [NL., so called in al- 
lusion to the terminal spikes of the flowers (cf. 
Gr. hraKpior , on tho 
heights), < Gr. cni, 
upon, 4- aKpov, top, 
summit : see aero-. J 
The typical genus 
of the order Epacri- 
dacew, of 25 shrub- 
by, lieath-like spe- 
cies, mostly Aus- 
tralian. From the 
abundance and beauty 
of their flowers, which 
are generally in leafy 
spikes, several species 
favorites 


in 


have been 
cultivation. 

ejpact Jo ' pakt), n. 



serine Branch of F.fiacris imfres- 
a, with flower on larger scale. 


< OF. epacte , F. 

Spade = Bp. Pg. 

It. epada, < LL. 
epada , always in 
pi. epada:, < Gr. 

CTTUKTy, tllO Opact, 
pi. kiraKTai (so. t)pk- 
pai ), intercalary days, fern, of hraKrdg, brought 
in, intercalated, adscititious, < hrdyeiv, bring in 
or to, add, intercalate, < ini, to, 4 * dyeiv = L. 
agei'c, bring, lead: see act, etc.] 1. The ex- 
cess of a solar over a lunar year or month. 
Hence, usually — 2. A number attached to a 
year by a rule of tho calendar to show the age, 
in days completed and commenced, of the cal- 
endar moon at the beginning of the year — that 
is, on January 1st in the Gregorian, Victorian, 
and early Latin calendars, or March 22d in the 
Dionysian calendar, or old style, a rule for the 
enact, bus been attached to every calendar of the Western 


churches, except tho German Evangelical calendar of a. d. 
1700 -1779. The epact usually increases by 11 from one 
year to the next, 30 being subtracted from the sum when 
the latter exceeds 30 (a circumstance which indicates 13 
new moons in the year) ; but ill some years the incroase 
is 12 Instead of 11, and this is called a leap of the moon. 
In tlio Gregorian calendar the increase is sometimes only 
10. In the earliest calendars the leaps of the moon took 
place every 12 years, and later every 14; but since the 
adoption of the Victorian calendar in the fifth century, 
they have taken place every 10 years. To find the epact 
in old style, divine tho number of the year by 10, take 11 
times the remainder after division, divide the product by 
30, and the remainder after this division is the epact. 
When there is no remainder, some chronologers make the 
epact 29 but 30 is preferable. This epact shows the age 
of the calendar moon on March 22d, by means of which 
the age on every other day can be calculated, by allowing 
alternately 20 and 80 days to a lunation. This would also 
agree with the age of the mean moon were the calendar 
perfect. The jbitercalary day of leap-year necessarily re- 
moves the calendar moon one day from ti^e mean moon 
in certain years ; and the error of the 19-year period ac- 
cumulates to one day every 310 years, so that’ to approxi- 
mate more closely to the age of the moon the epact should 


solar over tho lunar year or 12 lunations, being 10.0 days. 
— Astronomical epact, the epact ill sense 1.— EmbOllS- 
mic epact, an epact exceeding 18, so that that of the fol- 
lowing year will be less or Epact Of a day, the age 
of the calendar moon on that day.-— Gregorian epact, 
the epact of the Gregorian calendar.— Julian epact, a 
number showing the age of the Gregorian calendar moon 
on January 1st in the old style.— Menstrual epact, the 
excess of a civil calendar month over a synodical month, 
or the amount by which the moon is older at the end than 
at the beginning of the calendar month. 

epactal (e-pak'tal), a. [< Gr. hraKTdg , brought 
in, intercalated ’(seo* epact), + -ah'] In anat . 
and anthropol., intercalated or supernumerary, 
as a bone of tho skull ; Wormian. All the ordi- 
nary Wormian hones, the opipteric bone, etc., 
aro opactal. 

epagoge (ep-a-go'je), n. [< LL. epagogc, < Gr. 
tirayoyr/, induction, < eirdyriv, lead to, bring on, 
add: soo epad.] 1 . Induction ; more loosely, in 
rhet., proof by example; argumentation from 
a similar case or cases, or by contrast with dis- 
similar cases: rhetorical induction. Extended or 
strict induction is not feasible in oratory, as it would weary 
instead of convincing. See example and paradiyni. 

2. [cap.] [NL.] In entom ., a genus of lepidop- 
teroiiH insects. Hiibner. 

epagogic (ep-a-goj'ik), a. [< epagogc + 4c.] 
Pertaining to induction. 

'< Gr. knayd- 
days), ppr. 
intercalate: seo 
epact.] Remaining over as a part of one period 
after the completion of another — Epagomenal 
days, iu tile Alexandrian and other calendars, 5 or 6 days 
remaining over after the completion of 12 months of 80 
dayB each, to complete tho year, and not included in any 
month. 

epaleaceous (e-pal-e-a'shius), a. [< NL. epa- 
fcaceus , < L. e- priv.’ 4- palea, chaff, 4- - accous , 
q. v.] In bot., without chaff or chaffy scales. 

epalpate (o-pal'pat), a. [< L. e- priv. 4 NL. 
palpus, a feeler: seejpa/p.] In entom,, having 
no palps or feelers. 

epanadiplosis (ep^a-na-di-plo'sis), n . [LL., < 
Gr. £7Tavadi7TALmr, a doubling, repetition, < kira- 
va.Atn'hmiv, double, < kiri, upon, 4 avadin^oiw, dou- 
ble : see anadiplosis . ] In rhet. , a figure by which 
a sentence begins and ends with the same word: 
as, u Jiojoice in the Lord alway : and again I say, 
Rejoice,” Phil. iv. 4. 

epanalepsis (ep^a-na^lep'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
imivd’Aj/f/r, a repetition, regaining, < h ravalap- 
fiaveiv, take up again, repeat, < eni, upon, 4- dva- 
Aa^Baveiv, take up: see analrpsis.] In rhet., rep- 
etition or resumption ; especially, a figure by 
which the same word or phrase is repeated 
after one or more intervening words, or on re- 
turning to the same subject after a digression. 
An example of epanalepsis is found in 1 Cor. xi.: “(v. 18) 
When ye come together in the church, I hear that there 
be divisions among you. . . . (y. 20) When ye come toge- 
ther therefore into one place, this is not to eat the Lord’s 
supper." 

epanaphora (ep-a-naf 'o-rfi), n. [L., < Gr. 
€Trava<f>op&, a reference, repetition, < in ava<f>lpnv, 
bring back again, refer, < km 4 avatykpuv, bring 
back: see anaphora.] In rhet., a figure by which 
the same word or group of words is repeated 
at the beginning of two or more clauses, sen- 
tences, or verses in immediate succession or in 
the same passage. This figure is vorv frequent in the 
Book of Psalms; as, for example, in the twenty-ninth 
Psalm, the phrase “Give unto the Lord" is used three 
times in the first two verses, and tho phrase “ The voice 
of the Lord " occurs seven times in verses 3-0. Similarly, 
the words “ by faith " or “through faith " (both renderings 
representing the one Greek word, mtrrti) begin eighteen 
out of twenty -nine verses in Heb. xi. The name epanaph- 
ora is retained when synonyms or words of similar mean- 
ing are substituted for the word or words to bo repeated : 
as, “ Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles; and laud nim, all 
ye people,” Rom. xv. 11. The converse of epan&phora 
is epiphora. Also called anaphora , and sometimes epib- 
ole. 

epanagtro^he (ep-a-nas'tro-fe), n. [NL., < Gr. 
trravaarpo^ri, a return, repetition of a word at 
the opening of a sentence, < inavaorpi^etv, re- 
turn, < knl + avaarpk^etv, turn back : see anas- 
tropne.] In rhet,, a figure by which a word or 



epanaatrophe 

S hrase which ends one clause or sentence is 
nmediately repeated as the beginning of the 
next : same as anadiplosis. 
epanisognathism (ep /y a-ni-sog'na-thizm), n. 
[As epani8ognath-ou8 + -im.] That inequality 
of the teeth of opposite jaws in which the upper 
are narrower than the lower ones. 

The two types of anisognathism may be termed hypani- 

X athism (Lepus, Diplarthra) and epanisoynath ima (Ca- 
e). Copt, Amer. Nat., XXII. 11. 

epanisognathous (ep^a-m-Bog'Da-thus), a. [< 
&r. kirly upon, over, + hvtaoQ, unequal, + yvaOoc, 
jaw. Cf. anisognatlious.} Having the upper 
teeth narrower than the lower ones j marked by 
that case of anisognathi^m which is the oppo- 
site of hypanisognathism. Cope . 
epanodont (e-pan'o-dont), a . [< NL. *epano - 
am (-odont-), < Gr. eTrdvw, above, on top (< ’em, 
upon, + &vu, above : see epi- and ano-) y + oMf 
(odour-) = E. tooth.} Having: only upper teeth, 
as a serpent; of or pertaining to the Epano- 
donta. 

Epanodonta (e-pan-o-don't&), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of *epanodus\-odont-): see epanodont. ] 
A suborder of angiostomous Ophidia having 
only upper teeth, whence the name : contermi- 
nous with the family Typhlopidee (which see). 
The technical characters arc otherwise the same as those 
of Catodonta, excepting that the maxillary is free and ver- 
tical and thero is no pubis. 

epanodos (e-pan'o-dos), n. [NL., < Gr. krravo- 
oog, a rising up, a* return, recapitulation, < cm, 
upon, to. 4- dvndog, a way up: see anode. ] In 
rhet. : (a) Recapitulation of tho chief points or 
heads in a discourse ; enumeration ; especially, 
recapitulation of the principal points in an 
order the reverso of that in which they wore 
previously treated, recurring to the last point 
first, and so returning toward the earlier topics 
or arguments, (b) Repetition of names or top- 
ics singly, with further discussion or charac- 
terization of each, after having at first merely 
mentioned or enumerated them, 
epanody ( e-pan 'o-di), n. [< Gr. 'nr dvodog, a re- 
turn: see epanodos .] In hot., tho reversion of 
an abnormally irregular form of flower to a 
regular form. 

epanorthosis (6p // an-6r-tli6'sis), n. [LL., < Gr. 
tirav6pduaig, a correction, < en avopOduv, sot up 
again, restore, correct, < cm, upon, to, + avap- 
Oonv, set up again, < avd, up, + opOAtiv, make 
Straight, < bpOAg, straight,.] In rhet., a figure 
consisting in immediate revocation of a word 
or statement in order to correct, justify, miti- 
gate, or intensify it, usually the last: as, “Most 
brave act. * Brave, did I say f Most heroic act.” 
Also called cphliorthosis. 

epanthem (e-pan'tkem), n. [< Gr. tndvOrym (see 
tho def.), < inavOeiv , bloom, effloresco, be on the 
surface, < M, upon, + uvOciv , bloom.] A bloom- 
ing; efflorescence ; the most striking part. — 
Epanthem Of Thymarldas, a rule of algebra to the ef- 
fect that, if the sum of a number of quantities be given, 
together with all the sums of the first of them added to 
eaeli of the others, then the sums of these pairs dimin- 
ished by the first sum js the first quantity multiplied by a 
number less by 2 than the number of the quantities, 
epanthous (e-pan 'thus), a. [< Gr. cm, upon, + 
avOog, a flower.] In hot., growing upon flow- 
ers, as certain fungi. 

©papillate (e-pa-pil'at), a. [< NL. * epapilla - 
tus, < L. e- priv. + papilla, nipple: see papilla. ] 
Not papillate; destitute of papillae or protu- 
berances. 

epapophyses. n. Plural of epapophym . 
epapophysial (ep^a-po-fiz'i-al), a. [< epa- 
pophysis + -al. ] Pertaining to an epapophy- 
sis : as, an epapophysial process, 
epapophysis (en-a-pof 'i-sis), n. ; pi. epapophy- 
ses (-sez). [NL., \ Gr. cm, upon, 4* andtivaig, 

an outgrowth, apophysis: see apophysis.} in 
anat., a median process of a vertebra upon tho 
dorsal aspect of its centrum: opposed to hypa- 
pophysis. 

©pappose (e-pap 'osb a. [< L. e- priv. + NL. 
j pappus, pappus.] lii hot., having no pappus. 
©Parch (ep'iirk), n. [< Gr. Inapxog, a com- 
mander, prefect, < M, on, 4* dp%f/, government, 
rule, < apxciv, rule.] 1. In ancient and modern 
Greece, the governor or prefect of an eparchy. 

The prefects and the eparchs will resort 
To the Bucoleon with what speed they may. 

Sir £T. Taylor , Isaac Comnenus, ii. 3. 

2. In the Russian Oh., a bishop as governing 
an eparchy; especially, a metropolitan. Hoe 
eparchy , 2. 

eparchy (ep'ttr-ki), n. ; pi. eparchies (-kiz). [< 
Gr. inapxfa, Zlnapxog, eparen: see eparch.} I. 
In ancient Greece, a province, prefecture, or 
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territory under the jurisdiction of an exarch or 
governor ; in modem Greece, a subdivision of 
a nomarcky or province, itself divided into 
demes, corresponding to the arrondissements 
and communes of Prance. — 2. In tho early 
church and in the Gr. Ch. f an ecclesiastical di- 
vision answering to the civil province. An eparchy 
was a subdivision of a diocese in the ancient sense, that 
is. a patriarchate or exarchate, and in its turn contained 
dioceses in the modern sense {paraecice). In the Russian 
Church ull dioceses are called eparchies. 

eparterial (ep-ar-te'ri-al), a. [< Gr. M, upon, 
+ dpTT/pia, artery: see artery, arterial .] Situ- 
ated above an artery. 

©patka (o-pat'kji), n. An Alaskan name of the 
horned puffin, Bratcreula corniculata. JI. W. 
Elliott. 

epaule (o-p&l'), ». [< F. dpaule, the shoulder: 
see epaulet..} In fort., the shoulder of a bas- 
tion, or the angle mado by the face and flank. 

epaulement, n. See epaulmcnt . 
epaulet, epaulette (op'fi-iet), n. [= D. G. Ran. 
epaulette = Sw. epdlett, < P. epaulette, an epau- 
let, dim. of epaule, OP. espaule , cspalle = Pr. 
espatla = 8p. Pg. espalda = It. spalla , the shoul- 
der, < L. spatula , a broad piece, a blade, ML. 
the shoulder: see spatula.} 1. A shoulder- 
piece; an ornamental badge worn on the shoul- 
der; specifically, a strap proceeding from the 
collar, and terminating on the shoulder in a 
disk, from which depends a fringe of cord, usu- 
ally in bullion, but sometimes in worsted or 
other material, according to the rank of the 
wearer, etc. Epaulets were worn in the British army 
until 185. r >, and arc still worn in the navy by all officers of 
and above the rank of lieutenant, and by some civil offi- 
cers. They were worn by all officers in the United States 
army until 1872; since that time only general officers wear 
them; all other commissioned officers wear sliouldei- 
knots of gold bullion. All United States naval officers 
above the grade of enHign wear epaulets. In the French 
army the private soldiers wear epaulets of worsted. See 
shoulder- strap, shoulder-knot . 

Tlicir old vanity was led by art to take another turn : it 
was dazzled and seduced by military liveries, cockades, 
and epaulets. liurke, Appeal to Old Wliigs. 

2. (a) Tho shoulder-piece in the armor of the 
fourteenth century, especially when small and 
fitting closely to tho person, as compared with 
the large pauldron of later days. 

The epaulettes are articulated. 

J. Hewitt, Ancien* Armour, IT. ix. 

(b) The shoulder-covering of splints forming 
part of the light and close-fitting armor of the 



Epaulets, i?th and x6th centuries. 

(From Viollet-le-Duc’s " Diet, du Mnhilier frangais.”) 

sixteenth century. — 3. In dressmaking, an or- 
nament for the shoulder, its form changing 
with the different fashions. — 4. In entom ., the 
tegula or plate covering the base of the anterior 
wing in hymenopterous insects. [Rare.] 
epauleted, epauletted (ep'ft-let-od), a. [< 
epaulet + -eefc.} Purnished with epaulets. 

The secretary did not entertain tlu* highest opinion of 
his epauletted subordinates. N. A. Her., UXLI1. 540. 

gpauli&re (a-po-lyar'), n. [< P. epaulierc, OP. 
epauliere , also called cspaullv, < epaule , espaule, 
tno shouldor: see epaulet.} In armor , the de- 
vices, more or less elaborate 
according to the period, etc., 
serving to protect the shoul- 
der, or to connect breastplate 
and backpieco at the shoul- 
der. Also espaulidrc. 
epaulment, epaulement (e- 
piU'ment), n. [P. dpaulement, 

< tipaukr, shoulder, support, 
protect by an epaulment, < 
epaule , tho shoulder: see 
epaule.} In fort., originally, 
a mass of earth raised for tho 
purpose either of protecting 
a body of troops at one ex- 
tremity of their line, or of 
forming a wing or shoulder of 
a battery to prevent the guns 
from being dismounted by an enfilading 
The term is now, however, used by tho artillery arm of 
the service to desiguato the whole mass of earth or other 



e, f'patilifcTc, ubout 
M3*. (From ViollU- 
lc-fhir’ 4 . "Diet, du 
Mobilicr frumjais ,.” ) 


fire. 


ependrtes 

material which protects the guns Jn a battery both in 
front and on either flank ; and an epaulment can be dis- 
tinguished from a parapet only by being without tho ban- 
quette or step at tho foot of the interior side on which the 
men stand to fire over a parapet. Its applirat ion includes 
the covering mass for a mortar- battery, also the mass 
thrown up to screen reserve artillery, 
epaxal (ep-ak'sal), a. Same as epaxial. Wilder . 
epaxial (ep-ak'si-al), a. [< Gr. im, upon, 4* L. 
axis, axis: see axis'! , axial.} In anat.., of verte- 
brates : (a) Situated upon or over tho axis of tho 
body formed by the series of bodies of verte- 
bra): opposed to hypaxial: thus equivalent to 
neural as distinguished from hemal , or to dor- 
sal as distinguished from ventral. 

From this axis [the back-bone] we have seen correspond- 
ing arches to arise and enclose the spinal marrow ; . . . 
and such arches, as they extend above the axis, have been 
termed epaxial. AH cart, Klein. Anat., p. 219. 

(b) Situated upon tho back or dorsal aspect of 
a limb : thus, the elbow is epaxial . 

Also epaxal, epiaxial . 

epaxially (ep-aK'Ri-al-i), adv. In an epaxial 
situation or direction: as, muscles which lie 
epaxially. 

Epeira (e-pi'rfi), n. [NL., named in reference 
to its web, prop. Epirti , < Gr. cm, on, + Gf km;, 
wool.] Tho typical genus of spiders of the 
family Epviridtv, having a nearly globular ab- 
domen. The common British garden -spider, diadem- 
spider, or cross-spider, K. diadema, is a handsome and 
characteristic species ; there are many others. Walckenaer , 
1805. See cut under cross-spider. 

Epeiridae (c-pi'ri-de), n. pi. [NL., < Epeira + 
-idee.} A family of sedentary orbitelarian spi- 
ders which spin circular webs consisting of ra- 
diating threads crossed by a spiral. They have 
two pulmonary sucb, the first two pairs of legs longer than 
the others, ami eight eyes, of which tho lateral pairs are 
widely separated lrom the middle four. It is a huge fam- 
ily of biightly colored and in sonic eases oddly shaped Bpe- 
cies, among the most showy of spiders. They make no at- 
tempt. to conceal the web. Epeira is tho leading genus; 
Nephila is another Also EptruUv. 

Epeirote, Epeirot, n. Boo Epirote. 
epeisodion (op-i-so'di-on), n. ; pi. epeisodia (-}i). 
[< Gr. imiMtov: see ejnsode.} In tho ane. Gr. 
drama , especially in tragedy, a part, of a play 
following upon tho first entrance (tho parodos) 
of the chorus, or upon the entrance or reen- 
trance of actors after a stasimon or song of the 
whole chorus from its place in the orchestra; 
hence, one of t he main divisions of t he action 
in a drama; a division of a play answering ap- 
proximately to an act in the modern drama, 
epencephal (op-en'sof-nl), n. Same as epen- 
ccphalon. 

epencephala, w. Plural of epeneejdudon. 
epencephalic (e-pen-se-fal'ik or ep-on-sof'a- 
Bk), a. (< cpeneephalon + -/V.] 1, Of or per- 
taining to tho openeephaloi) : as, the epencephal - 
ic region of the brain. — 2. Occipital, as a bone; 
hindmost, as one of four cranial segments or so- 
called cranial vertebra 1 . Given. 

The epencephalic or occipital vertebra has also a neural 
uiid a lwcimil arch. 

Todd and Bowman, Hiysiol. Anat., ii. 597. 

epencephalon (ep-en-sef'a-lon), pi. epen- 
cephala. (-lii). [NL., < Gr. iirl, on, + 

the brain: see cnce)>halon.} In anat.: (a) That 
part of the brain which consists of tho cerebel- 
lum and pons Varolii. Also called mefcnerjtha- 
lon (which see). (/>) The foregoing together 
with the medulla oblongata. 

While it is convenient to recognize tho epencephalon, its 
precise limits are difficult to assign. 

Wilder and Gayc, Anal. Tech., p. 478. 

Also epencephal. 
ependutes, n. Bee epeudylcs. 
ependyma (e-pen 'di-mjj),’ n. [NL., < Gr. civh- 
ovpa, an upper garment, < iirevdcttVy intvdvvuv, 
put on over, < im t upon, over, + icdhiv, put on, 
> tvdvpa, a garment: see endyma.} The lining 
membrane of the cerebral ventricles (except 
the fifth) and of the central canal of the Hpinal 
cord. Also endyma. 

ependymal ( e-pen 'di-mal), a. [< ependyma + 
-«/.] Of or pertaining to the ependyma of the 
brain; entoeonlian, with reference to the lining 
membrane of the cavities of tho brain : as, epen- 
dymal tissue. Also endymal. 
ependymitis (e-pen-di-rni'tis), n. f< ependyma 
+ -ihs. \ In pathol., inflammation of the epen- 
dyma. 

ependysis (e-pen 'di-sis), n. [MGr. imvdmtc, < 
Gr. hn edit tv, put. on over : see ependyma. J Bnine 
as ependytes (b). 

ependytes (e-pen'di-tCz), n. [LL., < Gr. inev- 
orr/jr, a tunic worn ovt‘r anot.her, < ineviYvciv, put 
on over: see ependyma.] In the Gr. Ch.: (a) 
Anciently, an outer mantle or garment, usually 
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of skins, worn especially by monks and her- epexegetically (ep-ek-sS-jet'i-k&l-i), adv. In or 

w “ :i ~ a ~ A1 - ^ as an explanatory addition; for the purpose of 

additional explanation : as, a clause introduced 
epexegetically ; the infinitive may be used epexe- 
getically. 

ephah, epha (e'fa), «. [Repr. Heb. ephah (of. 
Coptic dpi, LGr.* o’npi, onftci, LL. ephi), a mea- 
sure: peniaps of Egyptian origin: of. Coptic 
epi, moasure, dp, opt, count.] A Hebrew dry 
measure, equal to the liquid measure called a 
bath (which see). 

Ye shall have just balances, and a just ephah , and a just 
bath. The ephah and the bath shall be of one measure, 
that the bath may contain the tenth part of an homer, and 
the ephah the tenth part of an homer. Ezek. xlv. 10, 11. 

And Gideon went in, and made ready a kid, and un- 
leavened cakes of an ephah of Hour. Judges vl. 19. 


mits. Apparently tho name was sometimes re- 
tained even when it was the only garment, (b) 
The outer altar-cloth. Also called ependysis, 
haploma, and trapezophoron. Also ependutes. 

While the catusarka is being fastened to tho table, 
Psalm 132 is sung; and while the ependutes is laid over 
it, Psalm 93 is sung. J. M. Neale , Eastern Church, i. 1045. 

epenetict (op-e-net'ik), a. [Formerly also epe- 
netick, cpwnetick; < Ur. sir atvertudg, given to prais- 
ing, laudatory, < breuveiv , praise, < Ini, upon, 4- 
alvciv, praise, < a lvog f a tale, praise.] Laudatory ; 
bestowing praise. 

In whatever kind of poetry, whether tho opiok, the 
dranmtick, . . . the eimnetiek , tho bucolick, or the opi- 
E. Phi 


gram. E. Phillip s, Theatrum Poetarum, ITef. 

epenthesis (e-pen'tho-sis), ft. I'LL., < Or. inh- 
uefftr, insertion, as of a letter, < 'imvdrrog, in- ephebe (ef'eb), n. 


e) 


sorted, < cnevriOtadat, insert, < fir I, upon, + kvri 
Geodca, put in, < iv, in, 4- rtOradat, put: see (hesis.] 

In gram,, the insertion of a letter or syllable 
in the middle of a word, as alituum for alitum. 

Ejwnthesis is the addition of elements, chiefly to facili- 
tate pronunciation. S. S. liable man. Etymology, p. 29. 

epenthesy (o-pen'tlio-si), n. [< LL. epenthesis.] 

Same as epenthesis. 

epenthetic (op-on-thot'ik), a. [< Or. i'lrvvdtTLKdg, 
inserted, < “tnivOcrog, inserted, < InevTideeOat , 
insert: see epenthesis.] Of the nature of epen- 
thosis ; inserted in the middle of a word. 

In a language that permits the coexistence of three ac- 
centuations of one word, ... as Modern Greek does, the 
shifting of an accent from an original to an epenthetic 
vowel cannot be regarded as astonishing or abnormal. 

Amer. Jour, PhiloL, V. 511. 

E>ergne (e-pern'), w. [Appar. < F. epargne , 
hrift, economy, though the connection is not 
clear. Tho French word equivalent to epergne , 
especially in the sonse of a purely ornamental 
or artistic, piece, is surtont] An ornamental 
piece serving as a centerpiece for the dinner- ©phebic (e-re bik), a. 
table, and, in its complete form, having oue or y°pth : see ephebe.] 
several baskets or small dishes, which are usu- 
ally detachable and servo to contain flowers, 
fruit, bonbons, and other articles of the dessert, 
etc. : sometimes merely ornamental, as a group 
of figures. Epergnes are usually of silver, 
sometimes of gilt bronze, glass, or other ma- 
terial. 

ipernay (a-per-nu/), n. [< Epernay, a town in 
France.] 1. A white French wine produced 
near Epornav, in the department of Marne, fa- 
mous since the middle ages. — 2. A name given 
to certain sparkling champagnes, usually be- 
cause tho manufacturing establishments are 
situated about the town of fipernay. 

©perotesis (ep-er-o-te'sis), n. [< Gr. tntpunr/mg, 
a questioning, consulting, < rirepurav, consult, 
inquire, < ini, upon, to, 4- ipiordv, ask, inquire: 
sec crotcsis.] In rhet., the use of a question or 
questions without expecting an answer from 
another person, in order to express astonish- 
ment, or to suggest to the minds of the hearers 
answers favorable to the speaker’s cause ; es- 
pecially, the use of an unbroken series of rhe- 
torical questions. Sometimes called era tests. 

See liypophora. 

Eperua (e-por'5-ji), u. [NL., < Favib. eperu, the 

name of the fruit.] A genus of tropical South 

American leguminous trees, of 
’ ’ 


[< Gr. t fr/flog, a youth, < Ini, 


ephemeris 

the typical genus of May-flies or day-flies of 
the family Ephemeridce, having three long cau- 
dal filaments. E. vulgata is a common European spe- 
cios ; E. (Leptophlebia) cupida is one of the commonest in 
the northeastern United States. See cut under day-fly. 

3. A May-fly, day-fly, or shad-fly; an epheme- 
rid. See Ephcmeridw and May-fly . 

The Ephemera , weak as it is individually, maintains it* 
self in the world by its prolificacy. Brooks and ponds 
are richly populated with their young, and through the 
summer, when they come to maturity and take their 
flight, these delicate beings appear in immense numbers. 
They rise from tho waters of our groat inland lakes, fall a 
rapid prey to the waves, and are washed ashore in enor- 
mous quantities, their dead bodies forming windrows, 
comparable in extent with the Bea-wrack of oceanic shores. 
They settle down in clouds in the streets of the lake cities, 
obscuring the street-lamps, and astonishing the passer-by. 

Stand. Nat. Hist., II. 152. 

4. Anything very short-lived. 

Plural of ephem - 


upon, 4- ij[iy, youth : see Hebe.'] In Gr. antiq,\ ephemera 1 * (e-fem'e-ra), n, 
particularly at Athens, a young man, the son eron • 

.. II _ .‘1.1 1 i. at. n t t\/\ . . 


of a citizen, between the ages of 18 and 20. At Ephemerae (e-fem e-re), ft. pi. [NL., pi. of 
Athens, upon attaining the age of 18 eaeh youth was sub- ephemeral .] The May-flies collectively, with- 
out implication of their taxonomic rank as a 
group. 

ephemeral (e-fem'e-ral), a. and n. [< ephemer- 
ous 4- -«?.] I. a . 1. In zoo l, lasting but one 


jeeted to an examination as to his physical development 
* in, and received his first 
his education, both men- 


day; ephomeric; ephemerous. Hence — 2. Ex- 
isting or continuing for a very short time only ; 
short-lived ; transitory. 

Esteem, lasting esteem, the esteem of good men like 
himself, will bo his reward, when the gale of ephemeral 
popularity Bhall have gradually subsided. 

V. Knox , Grammar Schools. 

Ephemeral monsters, to be seen but once ! 

Things that could only hIiow themselves and die. 


and his legal c laims to citizenship, and received Ills first 
arms. During the noxt two years his education, both l 
tal and physical, was taken in charge by the state, and con- 
ducted under the most rigid discipline, in conformity with 
a fixed course designed to prepare him to understand and 
to perform the duties of citizenship. Upon being admitted 
to take the sacred oath he received some of the citizen’s 
privileges, and he became a full citizen after completing 
with honor his two years as an ephebe. Hence, in works 
on Greek art, etc., the name is applied to any youth, par- 
ticularly if bearing arms, or otherwise shown to be of free 
estate. Also ephebos. 

ephebeum (ef-e-be'um), ft. ; pi. ephebea (-a). 

[< Gr. eftjfttiov , ’< tyr/pog, a youth: see ephebe.'] 

A building, inclosure, etc., dovoted to the ex- 
ercise or recreation of ephebes. 

The ephebeum , the largo circular hall in the centre of 
the whole [thermic]. 

C. 0. Muller , Manual of Archceol. (trails.), § 292. 

[< Gr. tytjfiucdg, < tyyffog, a 
J „ Of or pertaining to an 
ephebe, or to tho ancient Greek system of pub- 
lic instruction of young men to fit them for tho 
duties and privileges of citizenship. 

It is possible, however, that the Diogoncium - tho only ephemerality ( e-fem -e-ral'i-ti), ft. 
gymnasium mentioned in tho Ephebie. inscriptions of the ( tb/Y [< fmhrmom)' ‘ ** 

imperial period -was built about this time. railtUS (-tl/).^ ephemeral 

Encyc . Brit., III. 9. 

ephebolic (ef-e-bol'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
ophebology; relating to tho later adolescent 
and tho mature stages of an animal organism. 


This [clinologie BtugeJ Immediately succeeded tho ephe- 
bolic stage, and during its continuance the nealogfc and 
ephebolic characteristics underwent retrogress km. 

Science, XI. 42. 

ephebologic (e-fe-bo-loj'ik), a. [< cphebology + 
•ic.] Characterized by the acquisition at puber- 


Wordaworth, Prelude, x. 

This suggests mention of the ephemeral group of lyrists 
that gathered about tho serials of his time. 

Stedman , Viet. Poets, p. 255. 

They [reviews] share the ephemeral character of the 
rcBt of our popular literature. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 55. 

Also, rarely, cphcmcric. 

= Syn. 2. Transient, fleeting, evanescent. 

II. ft. Anything which lasts or lives but for 
a day or for a very short time, as certain in- 
sects. 

-ti), w. : pi. epheme- 
+ -ity.) The qual- 
ity or state of being epljemoral; that which iB 
ephemeral; a transient trifle. 

This lively companion . . . chattered cphemeralities 
while Gerard wrote the immortal lives. 

C. lleade, Cloister and Hearth, lxi. 

ephemeral! (o-f em'e-ran ) . a. and w. K ephemer- 
ous + -an.] Same’ as ephemeral. [Rare.] 


ephemeric (of-e-raer'ik), a. [< cpliemer-dus + 
-ic.) Same as ephemeral. 
ephemerid (e-fem'e-rid), n. In entom., an in- 
, , . „* .„ sect of the family Ephemeridw. 

ty Hud possession during adult life of specific Ephemerid® (ef-e-^er'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
or peculiar features ; of or pertaining to opho- * « • *•• - «« ■ • 1 - 1 ’ 


half a dozen species, of which 
the wallaba (ll. faleaia) is the 
most important. The tree is 
abundant iu the forests of Brltihli 
Guiana, and bears a large, curiously 
curved flat pod. ‘ Its wood is lmril 
and heavy, of a deep-red color, ami 
impregnated with a resinous oil, 
which makes it very durable. 

epexegesis (ep-ek-se-je'sis), n. 

[NL., < Gr. ene&f)ijat$, a de- 
tailed account, explanation, < 
erngi/yeiaOtu, recount, in detail, 

< M, upon, + i&jyeiotiat, re- 
count, explain: see exegesis.] 

Subjoined explanation or elu- 
cidation; specifically, in rhet., 
the act of subjoining a word, 
phrase, clause, or passage in order to explain 
more fully the meaning of an indefinite or ob- 
scure expression ; the immediate res 
of an idea in a clearer or fuller form. 



Ephemeral) 2, 4- -idw.] Tho typical and single 
family of pseudoneuropterous insects of tho 
suborder Ejfliemcrina ; the May-flies, day-flies, 
or ephemerids, so called from the shortness of 
their lives after reaching the perfect winged 
state, in which they have no jaws, take no food, 
but propagate and speedily die. The head is 
small and rounded, with large eyes meeting on top, and 
minute subulate 3-jointcd anteniuo ; the mouth-parts ure 
wanting or are very rudimentary ; the thorax is globose, 
with a small collar-like prothorax ;• the abdomen is elon- 
gate and slender, terminated by 2 or 3 long, slender fila- 
ments ; and the wings arc closely net-veined, the hinder 
pair much smaller than the fore, or wanting. Though 
so fragile and fugacious in the imago, these insects in the 
larval and pupal stales are long-lived, existing many 
months or for two or three yeare, have well-developed 
jaws and are predaceous ; they live in the water, and are 
notable for molts or eastings of the skin, sometimes to 
tho number of 20 ; they are well known to anglers os bait. 
There are about 12 leading genera, and individuals of 
various species swarm in prodigious numbers. Iu the 
United States mauy of the species are indiscriminately 
called shad-jiicH, from their appearance when shad are 
running. Also Ephemerida , Ephemerides , Ephemerina, 
Ephemerimv, See cut under day-flu. 

. ..W U.v, VI VIIV im,luoill(i, inm.VB, HIV RUIIIVU11IGB UOflil^. C . vu*uhmv» vlw ;, 

The stems contain u considerable amount of tannin, and flpnemenaeS, ft. Plural of Cphemens; formerly 
are used as a popular remedy for venereal diseases. sometimes used as a singular. 


bology. 

ophebology (pf-o-bol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. 
a youth (see ephebe), + -key la, < Myuv, speak : 
nco -ology.] The science of puberty; especial- 
ly, the doctrine of the morphological correla- 
tions of the later adolescent, and earlier adult, 
stages of growth of any animal, during which 
it. acquires characters more* or less specific or 
peculiar to itself, in comparison with related 
organisms. Hyatt, Proc. Boat. Soc. Nat. Hist., 
1887. 

Ephedra (ef 'o-drii), n. [NL. (“quasi planta re- 
bus vicinis maidens” — Tournofort, 1700), < Gr. 
ini, upon, 4* h)ga, a seat..] A genus of low, di- 
oecious, gnetaceous shrubs, of about 20 species, 
found in desert or alkaline regions of the warm- 
er temperate latitudes, six or eight spedos occur in 
tho southwestern United States and northern Mexico. 
They are nearly leafless, with numerous opposito or ter- 
mite e(|ui8etum-like branches. Thu fruit consists of from 
1 to 3 hard, coriaceous, triangular envelops, surrounded 
by several pairs of bracts, and each inclosing a single seed. 
The fruit, or the indosing bracts, are sometimes fleshy. 
* isid. ” • ‘ ‘ 


Flower of /’’ perua 
pranclijlora . 


Ophelia (o-fe Mis), n pi. epheUdet (-li-dez). ephemeridian (e-fem-e-rid'i-an), a. [ < ephem - 
[NL., < Gr. . OV-'V, hy/ii; (-.<?-), in pi. rough f'rix (-rid-) + -ton.] Relating to ail 



ifAtog, tho sun).] A freckle (which see), 
tho immediate restatement ephemera 1 (e-fem'e-rii), ft.; pi. ephemera; or 
irer or fuller form. ephemera# (-re, -raz)!’ [< NL. ephemera (in def . 1, 

( nrt on inf I d/i //iTlWo rrn «• * J O ... ^ \ J* 


epliemeriss 

Plural of ephemerius. 
■fem-e-rl'nii), n. pi. [NL., < 
, I- -in a.] A subordinal group 
of pseudoneuropterous insects, the May-flies: 
same as Agnathi or Subulicornes. 
ephemerinous (e-fem-e-i^'nus), a. [< Ephme- 


r struc- 


epexegetic, epexegetical (ep-ek-sfi-jot'ik, -i- so.fcbris, fever ; - in def. 3, so" musca, fly), fem] ml, 2, + -inel 4 - -ous.T Pertaining to or 
kivl), a. __ l< efiexegeniK (-pet-) + -ic, -teal. Of. of ephemerus, < Gr. ty/tupo?. for the day,' daily, turally alUed to the Ephemerida:. 

.... Jiving but a day, short-lived (ri) tpipepev, an ephemeris (e-fem'e-ris), n. ; pi. ephemerides (ef- 
insect, perhaps Ephemera longicauda ; nvperdg ’ 
tytyepog, a fever lasting for a clay) : see ephem- 
erous .] 1. A fever which lasts but a day or a 

very short period.— 2. [cap.] [NL.] In entom., 


exegetic.] Subjoined by way of explanation; 
marking an explanatory addition, or used in 
additional explanation : as, an epexegetical 
phrase ; the epexcgetic infinitive ; and is some- 
times epexegetic. 


VJIU9IUWW yw-iOUI V-J.ipy, (». , p. TOPS [Ol- 

e-mer'i-dez). [< L. ephemeris, \ Gr. efij/ueplg, a 
diary, journal, calendar, < s^pppog, for the day, 
daily: see ephemerous , ephemera*. ] 1 . A daily 
record; a diary; a chronological statement of 
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events by days; particularly, an almanac; a 
calendar: in this sense formerly sometimes with 
the plural as singular. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

He used to make unto himself an ephemeris or a jour- 
nal, in which he used to write all such notable things as 
either he did see or hear each day that passed. 

Quoted in Bradford's Works (Parker Soc. f 1858), II. xix. 

That calendar or ephemerides , which he maketh of the 
diversities of times and seasons. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 8. 

Aro you tho sage master-steward, with a face like an old 
ephemerides ? Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, i. 2. 

2. In astron., a table or a collection of tables or 
data showing tho daily positions of the planets 
or heavenly bodies, or of any number of them; 
specifically, an astronomical almanac, exhibit- 
ing th*e places of the heavenly bodies through- 
out the year, and giving other information re- 
garding them, for the use of the astronomer and 
navigator. Tho chief publications of this sort are the 
French “ Connaissance des Temps” ('from 1679), the British 
“ Nautical Almanack and Astronomical Ephemeris” (from 
1766), the Berlin “ AstronomiBChes Jahrbuch ” (from 1776), 
and the “American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac” 
(from 1855). 

By comparing these observations with an ephemeris 
computed from a former orbit, three normal places were 
found, tho four observations made in May and dune being 
neglected. Science, III. 401. 

3. Anything lasting only for a day or for a very 
brief period; something that is ephemeral or 
transient: especially, a publication or periodi- 
cal of only temporary interest or very short 
duration. 

ephemerist (e-fem'e-rist), n. [< ephemer-is 4- 
-«f.] 1. One whostudies the daily motions 

and positions of the planets ; an astrologer. 

The night before he was discoursing of and slighting the 
art of foolish astrologers, and genethliacal ephemerists, 
that pry into the horoscope of nativities. Howell. 

2. One who keeps an ephemeris; a diarist. 
[Archaic.] 

ephemerite (e-fem'e-rit), n. [< NL. ephemeritas 
(Geinitz, 1865), < Ephemeral, 2, 4* -ites, E. -ite 2 .] 
A fossil ephomeria. 

ephemerius (ef-e-me'ri-us), n. ; pi. ephemera 
(-i). [< Gr. tjnjpfpioq, on, for, or during tho day, 
serving for the day.(NGr. as a noun, as in def.), 
equiv. to tyrifiepoq, for the day : see ephemerous.] 
In the G-r. Ch. : (a) The priest whose turn it 
is to officiate; the officiant or celebrant, (h) 
A priest in charge ; a parish priest, (c) A do- 
mestic chaplain, (d) A monastic officer whose 
duty it iH to prepare, elevate, and distribute 
the loaf used at tho ceremony called the eleva- 
tion of tke panagia. See panagia . 

ephemeromorph (o-fem'e-ro-m6rf), n. [< Gr. 
etyfjpepoq, for a day, ephemeral, + pofnpi/, form.] 
A general designation given by Bastian to the 
lowest forms of life. E. 1). 

ephemeron (o-fem'e-ron), w.; pi. ephemera (-r&). 
[NL., < Gr. tyf/pep'ov, a short-lived insect, the 
May-fly : see ephemera l. ] An insect which lives 
but for a day or for a very short time ; hence, 
any being wnoso existence is very brief. 

If God had gono on still in tho same method, and short- 
ened our days as we multiplied our sins, we should have 
been but as an ephemeron; man should have lived tho life 
of a fly or a gourd* Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 256. 

The ephemeron perishes in an hour; man endures for 
his threescore years and ten. Whewell. 

ephemerous (e-fera'e-rus), a. [< NL. ephemerus , 
\ Gr. tyrgiepoq, the more common form of 
ptyioq, on, for, or during the day, living or last- 
ing but for a day, short-lived, temporary, < M, 
on, + v ii? pa, dial, or poet. fjpifni, dpt pa, rjpap , 
day. Cf. ephemeral, ephemeral. J Living or 
lasting but ror a day; ephemoral. Burke. 

Ephemerum (e-fem'e-rum), n. [NL., < Gr. tyr/- 
pepov, a poisonous plant, neut. of ttyrjptpoq, last- 
ing but for a day: see ephemeron , ephemerous .] 
A genus of mosses, belonging to the tribe Phas- 
cece : formerly the type of the tribe Ephemerca 
which is not now retained. Thore are 3 Brit- 
ish and 7 American species. 

Ephesian (e-fS'gian), a. and n. [< L. Ephesim , 
\ Gr. 'Etpfatoq, < 'Etpeaoq, Ephesus.] I. a. Of or 
pertaining to Ephesus, an ancient city of Ionia 
on the coast of Asia Minor at the mouth of the 
river Cayster, famous as the soat of a peculiar 
form of the worship of Artemis, for the legends 
of Amazons eonnected with this cultus, for the 
magnificent temple of Artemis (the Artemision 
or Artemisinin, commonly called the temple of 
Diana) , and as a large and important commercial 
City . In Christian times Ephesus became noted as a center 
of 8t Paul’s work in Asia Minor (one of his epistles also 
being lnnoribed “to the Ephesians”), as one of the seven 
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churches of the Apocalypse, and as the residence and death- 
place of St. John, after wnon> a modern village on the site is 
called Aiasuluk (that is,*Ayios 0«oAoyof, the Holy Divine). 
It had the title of apostolic see, and its metropolitan hod 
a rank nearly equal to that of patriarch, till overshadowed 
by the rise of the patriarchate of Constantinople. It was 
also the scene of a number of ecclesiastical councils, one 
of them ecumenical. Also Ephesine.-— Ephesian Arte- 
mis. See Diana.— Ephesian or Ephesine Council, any 
one of the several church councils held at Ephesus, the 
earliest of which met hi A. I). 196 to settle a dispute as to 
the time of keeping Easter ; especially, the third general or 
ecumenical council, held at Ephesus a. l>. 431, under the 
emperors Theodosius II. and Valentinian III., tho most 
prominent member of which was St. Cyril, patriarch of 
Alexandria. It deposed Nostorius, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and condemned his teaching as to the person of 
Christ. (See Neslorianism.) It also decreed that no bishop 
should subject to himself any ecclesiastical province which 
had not from the beginning been under the authority of his 
predecessors, and that any province so subjected should bo 
restored, and the original rights of each province always 
remain inviolate.— Ephesian or Ephesine Latrocini- 
um. a Eutvchian council which met at Ephesus a. p. 449. 
It claimed to bo ecumenical, but all its actB were annulled 
at the Chaloedonian council, A. l>. 451 . See Latrocin i um. ■ - 

Ephesian or Ephesine liturgies, Ephesine class, fam- 
ily, or group (of liturgies), the group or class to which the 
ancient liturgies of (*aul and Spain belong, and probably 
those of Britain also. The original or typical form repre- 
sented by the various extant offices of this family is called 
the Ephesine lit or go. Tho connection of thiB type of of- 
fice with Ephesus is a matter of inference. It is also 
sometimes called the liturgy of St. Paul or of St. John. 
See Gallican. 

EE. n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Ephe- 
sus : as, the epistle of Paul to the Ephesians. 

What man is there that knoweth not how that the city of 
the Ephesians is a worshipper of tho great goddess Diana? 

Acta xix. 35. 

2f. A boon companion ; a jolly fellow. 

V. Hen. What, company? 

Page. Ephesians, my lord ; of tlic old church. 

Shak., 2 lien. IV., ii. 2. 

Ephesine (cf'e-sin), a. [< Gr. oq, Ephesus, 
+ -inc^.] Sarao as Ephesian. 

ephesite (ef'e-sit), n. [< L. Ephesus, Gr. 'Ityt- 
( roq , a city in Asia Minor (see Ephesian), 4- -*£<#.] 
A mineral consisting chieily of the hydrous sili- 
cate of aluminium, found near Ephesus. It is 
related to margarite. 

ephialtes (ef-i-al'tez), n. [NL., < Gr. i<f>iu%T7/q, 
gEolic kittaArriq, nightmare, lit. one who leaps 
upon, < iiri, upon, 4* iuAAhv, verbal adj. laArZq, 
send, throw.] 1. The nightmare. 

The Author of tho Vulgar Errors tells us, that hollow 
Stones art* hung up in Stables to prevent the v ight Mare, 
or Ephialtes. Bourne's Pop. Antiq. (1777), ]>. 97. 

2. [ cap.] In ornitli., a genus of owls: same as 
Scops. Kcyserling and Blasins, 1840. — 3. [cap.’] 
In entom., a genus of ichneumon-flies, of the 
subfamily Pimplinai, containing insects of mod- 
erate or small size with a long ovipositor, usu- 
ally parasitic on lepidopterous larvee. There 
are about 12 North American and nearly 20 
European species. Schrank, 1802. 

ephidrosis (ef-i-dro'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. tyM/w- 
atq, superficial perspiration, < rrr/, upon, 4- ’tApu- 
enq, porspiration, < iopotiv , perspire, sweat .] In 
wed., a sweating of any sort.— Ephidrosis cru- 
enta, hematidrosis. 

ephippia. n. Plural of ephippium. 

ephippial (o-fip'i-al), a. f < ephippium 4- ~al.] 
Of or pertaining to an ephippium.- Ephippial 
ovum or egg, an egg inclosed in un ephippium, as that of 
the genus Daphnia. 

Bodies of n different nature from those “agamic ova” . . . 
are developed within the ovary, the substance of which 
acquires an accumulation of strongly refracting granules 
at one spot, and forms . . . tho so-called ephippial ovum. 

Huxley, Atmt. Invert., p. 250. 

ephippiid (e-fip'i-id), n. A fish of the family 
EphippUdw. 

Ephippiidse (ef-i-pl'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Ephip - 
pius 4* -idw.] In ichth., a small family of chao- 
todont fishes. They are characterized by the limita- 
tion of the branchial apertures to the sides, and their 
separation by a wide scaly isthmus extending from the 
pectoral region to the chin ; the spinous and soft purts 
of the dorsal flu are distinct ; the upper jaw is scarcely 
protractile ; and the post- temporal or uppermost bone of 
the shoulder-girdle is articulated by two processes with the 
skull. It includes a few marine fishes, among which the 
most notable are the species of Chcetodipterus, as C. falter, 
of the Atlantic coast of the United States, known m the 
markets of Washington and Baltimore as tho porgy, but 
not to lie confounded with the porgy of Now York. Hee 
cut under Chcetodipterux. 

Ephippiinae (e-fip-i-I'ne), n.pl. [NL., < Eph in- 
puts + -intv.'] The EphippUdw rated as a nub- 
family. 

ephippioid (e-fip'i-oid), a. and n. [< Ephippins 
4- -ok] I. a. Pertaining to or having the 
characters of the EphippUdw. 

II, n. A fish of the family EphippUdw. 

Ephippiorhynchus (e-fip // i-o-ring'kus),‘». [NL. 
(Bonaparte, 1854), < Gr. etpinmov, a saddle-cloth 
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(see ephippium), 4- frvyxoq, bill.] A genus of 
African storks, of tho family Ciconiidw; the 
saddle-billed storks, having a membrane sad- 
dled on the base of the bill, whence the name. 
E. seneyalensix resembles tho jubiru in its somewhat re- 
curved bill, which is red, black, and yellow ; the legs are 
black, with reddish feet ; the plumage is white, with black 
head, neck, wings, and tail. 

ephippium (e-fip'i-uin), n. ; pi. ephippia (-a). 
[NL.,< L. ephippium, <Gr. itjunmov (with or with- 
out arptbpa, a spread, covering, horse-cloth), a 
horse-cloth, saddle-cloth, neut. of itjuirnioq, for 
putting on a horse, < hr /, upon, 4- in noq = L. 
equus, a horse: see Equus , hippo-.] 1. In anat., 
the sella turcica or pituitary fossa of the hu- 
man sphenoid bone, or other formation or ap- 
pearance likened to a saddlo. — 2. In brauchio- 
pods, as Daphnia, an altered part of the cara- 
pace, of a saddle-shaped figure, representing a 
large area over which both inner and outer lay- 
ers of the integument have acquired a brown- 
ish color, more consistency, and a peculiar tex- 
ture. It is an alteration due to the develop- 
ment of that kind of egg known as ephippial. 

When the next moult takes place, those altered portions 
of the integument, constituting the ephippnnn, are castoff, 
together with the rest of the carapace, which soon disap- 
pears, and then the ephippium is left, as a sort of double- 
walled spring box (the spring being formed by tho original 
dorsal junction of the two halves of the carapace) in which 
the ephippial ova are enclosed. Tho ephippium sinks to 
tlie bottom and, sootier or later, its contents give rise to 
Idling Daplmiai. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 250. 

3. [««/>.] In entom., a genus of braehycerous 
dipterous insects, of the family Siratiomyidw. 
Tho larvro of E. thoracicum are found in ants' 
nests. Lalreille, 1802. — 4. [cap.] A genus of 
mollusks. lioltcn, 1798. 

Ephippius (e-fip'i-us), n. [NL., < Gr. e<f>tTcirtoq } 
belonging to a horse or to riding: see ephip- 
pium.] A genus of fishes, typical of the family 
Ephippiida'. Tli o long dorsal spine suggests tho 
whip of a coachman. Also written Ephippus. 
G. (Uivicr. 

ephod (ef'od), v. [< LL. ephod (Vulgate), < 
lleb. ephod, a vestment, < aphad, put on, clothe.] 

1 . A Jewish priestly vestment, specifically that 
worn by tho high priest. It was woven “of gold, 
blue, purple, scarlet, and fine twined linen,” and was made 
in the form of a double apron, covering the upper part of 
the body in front and behind, the two parts of the apron 
being united at the sbouideis by a scam or by shoulder- 
straps, and drnun together lower down by a girdle of the 
same material as that of the garment itself. On each 
shoulder was fixed an onyx stone set in gold and engraved 
with the names of six of the tribes of Israel, and just above 
the girdle was fixed the breast) date of judgment. (See Ex. 
xwiii. (! 12.) In later times the ephod was not worn ex- 
clusively by the high priest, but when worn by others, os 
priests of lower rank, it was usually made of linen. 

And David danced before the Lord with all his might; 
and David was girded w ith a lmen ephod. 2 Sam. vi. 14. 

Tlie Hhirt of hair turn’d coat of eostly pull, 

Tlie holy ephod made a cloak for gain. 

Drayton , Barons’ Wars, iv. 

2. An amico: u name formerly soractirnos used 
in the Western Church, anil also in use in tho 
Coptic and Armenian churches. Boo vakass. 

ephor (ef'or), n. [< L. ephorus , < Gr. Itpoyoc, an 
overseer, title of a Dorian magistrate, < Itpopiiv, 
oversee, < hri, upon, 4- Ofnw, see, look at.] One 
of a body of magistrates common to many an- 
cient. Dorian constitutions, the most celebrated 
being that of the Spartans^ among whom tho 
board of ephors consisted of five members, and 
was elected yearly by the people unrestrictedly 
from among themselves. Their authority ultimate- 
ly became superior to that of the kings, and virtually su- 
preme before the office was abolished, in 225 l«. C , by Cleo- 
menes III., after killing the existing incumbents. The 
ephors were afterward reestablished by the Homans. Also 
ephorus. — Ephor eponymos. See eponymos. 
ephoral (ef'or-al), a. [< ephor 4- -al.] Of or 
belonging to the office of ephor. 
ephoralty (ef'or-al-ti), »*. [< ephoral 4- -ty.] 

The oflico or term of office of an ephor, or of 
the ephors ; tlie body of ephors. 

Aristotle observes that the Ephurnlly In Sparta w r as cor- 
rupt. Quartet ly lire., CLAIU. 13. 

ephorate (ef'or-iit), n. [< ephor 4- -ale 2 .] Same 
as cphoraUy. 

In Venice the Council served to keep the sovereign mul- 
titude in check, itself belonging to the (Jerusia; in Sparta 
the Ephorate rose out of the aristocratic demos, and kept 
in check the monarchy and (la* principal families. 

Von Ha tike, Dniv. Hist, (trails.), p. 184, note. 

ephorus (cf'or-us), n . ; pi. ephon (-1). [L.: see 
ephor.] Same as ephor. 

Ephraitic (e-fra-it/ik), a. [< Ephra(im) 4- -ite 2 
4* -ir.] Of or pertaining to the Hebrew tribe 
of Ephraim, or to tho kingdom of Israel, poeti- 
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(•ally called that of Ephraim from the promi- 
nence of this tribe among the ton tribes which 
under the lead of Jeroboam separated from the 
kingdom of Judah. 

Ephthianura (oFthba-nu'rjj), n. [NL.] A 
genus of Australian warblers. E. albifrom is the 
w hi to-fronted ophthianure. Also written Epthianura and 
Ucphthaoiura. Gould, JToe. Zool. Hoc., 1837. 

ephthianure (of 'thi-a-niir), n. A bird of the go- 
nus Ephthianura. 

Ephyolra (ef'i-dra), n. [NL. (Fallen, 1810), < 
(Jr. tyvfipog, living on 'the water, < ini, upon, 4- 
vdup (t/rfp-), water.] A genus of dipterous in- 
sects or Hies, of the family Ephydridw , the larva* 
of which are notable as living in prodigious 
numbers in salt or strongly alkaline waters. 
The waters of Lake Mono in California swarm with millions 
of E. calijornica , which drift in immense quantities along 
the shore. The larvio are used for food by the Indians, un 
del* tho name of kooehahbee ; ahu/itle is the similar food 
prepared from E. hi am, a Mexican species which swarms 
in l^ake Tezcuco. Tho described North American species 
aro 11 in number. Also, improperly, Ephulra. 

Ephydrid® (e-fid'ri-de), n. pi. [NL. (Loew, 
1863), < Ep hydra + 4d(v.~] A family of IHptcra , 
typified by the genus Ep hydra , having the face 
convex, without membranous antennal furrows, 
oral cavity rounded, antenna* short, and the 
sixth abdominal segment small. The flies live in 
wet places and tho lame in water, Home of them only ill 
saline water. Also Ephydrinidtv. Stenhammer, 1843. 

ephynmiuin (o-flm'ni-um), »/. ; pi. ephymnia (-ii). 
[NL., < Gr. ityopviovy the burden or refrain of a 
nymn, < ini, upon, to, 4- r/u>or, hymn: seo hymn.] 

1. In am. pros., originally, a brief standing 
acclamation to a god following a number of 
lines or a metrical system in a hymn; tho 
refrain at tho end of a stanza in a hymn; in 
general, a short colon subjoined to a metrical 
system, strophe or antistrophe. See mesym - 
nion, met h y m n i o n , jp rojj m ni o n . — 2. In the Greek 
and other Oriental churches: (a) A line of sep- 
arate construction at tho end of a hymn or 
stanza of a hymn, often sung by other voices 
than those singing the remainder of the stanza 
or hymn. ( b ) Tho repetition (of tho antiphon). 

ephyra (ef'i-rii), n. [NL., < Gr. ’E <pipa, a sea- 
nymph, eponym of ’E Qipa, Ephyra, another 
name of Corinth.] 1. H. ephyra* (-re). One 
of the so-called Medusw bifida ; an attached 
or free-swimming lobato dWoidnl modusoid, 
resulting from transverse fission, by agatno- 
genotic multiplication, in the scyphistoma 
stage, of the actinula of a discophorous hydro- 
zoan. By the development of tin; ephyra*, and before 
thcHO become detachod, the young discophoran pobhch 
I nto the Btrohila stugo. The word whh used as a generic 
name before the character of the objects luul been ascer- 
tained. Hoc scyphistoma, strubila, and hydra tuba, under 
hydra. 

2. [cap.] pi. Same as Ephyromedusw . — 3. [cup.] 
A genus of geometric! moths. Ephyra piuwtaria 
in popularly known uk tho maiden's- blush ; E. orbicularia 
is tho dingy mocha ; E. pcndularia, the birch-mocha. Du - 
ponchcl, 1821 ). 

4. [cap.] A genus of crustaceans, ltoux, 1831. 
— 6. [cap.] A geu us of dipterous insects. Des- 
voidy, 1863. 

Ephyramedus® (of*i-ra-ine-diVse), n. pi. See 
Ephyromcdusf p. 

Iphyrid® (e-fir'i-dd), n. pi. [NL., < Ephyra 4- 
-idle.] A family of ephyromodusans with broad 
radial pouches, and without terminal branched 
canals. Ill tlicHc forms tlm manubrium is simple, four* 
cornered, with central mouth, and m> mouth-arms. There 
are mostly 1G (8 ocular ami 8 tentacular) broad radial 
pouches, rarely up to 32, alternating with as many short 
■olid tentacles ; mostly 1(1 (rarely 32 or «4) marginal flaps, 
with or without simple pouches, and never with branched 
canals ; and 4 iuterradial or 8 adradial gonads in the sub- 
umhrollsir wall of the gastral cavity. 

Ephyromedus® (of* i-r o-me-du ' so ) , n. pi. [NL. , 
s Ephyra + Medusas.] Hydrozoans which pro- 
duce ephyrro or scyphist-omes, generating by 
strobilation: synonymous with Scyphomcdtmv 
(which see). Also Ephyramedusw, Ephyra\ 
ephyromedusan (eFi-rp-md-du'san), a. and w. 
1. a. Of or pertaining to ihe Ephyromedusw ; 
sc vphomedusan. 

It. n. A member of the Ephyromedusw. 
Ephyropsid® (ef-i-rop'si-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Ephyropsis 4* -ida;.] A family of Ephyrome- 
dusw having a small disk, simple gastric sacs 
without oral arms, only 8 marginal tentacles, 
and 4 pairs of genital organs, which do not lie 
in umbrellar cavities. Claus, Zoology (trans.), 
I. 261. 

Ephyropsis (ef-i-rop'sis), v. [NL. (Gegenbaur, 
1830), < ephyra + Gr. bi}ur, appearance.] The 
typical genus of the family Ephyromidi v. E. 
pclayiva of the Mediterranean and Adriatic is 
an example. 
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dpi (a-pe'), n. [F. 6p%, an ear (of com), top, 
nnial, < OF. espi , < L. spicus, rare form of spica, 
a point, spike, or ear of 
corn, top; tuft, etc. : see 
spike.] A light slender 
finial of metal or terra- 
cotta, ornamenting the 
extremities or intersec- 
tions of roof-ridges or 
forming the termination 
of a pointed roof or spire. 

©pi-. [NL., etc., < Gr. im- 
( before a vowel in-, be- 
fore the rough breathing 
/0-), < ini, prep., with 
verbs of rest, on, upon, 
in, at, near, before, etc. ; 
with verbs of motion, on, 
upon, on to, up to, to, 
toward, etc. ; causally, 
over, on, etc.; in corap. 
ini-, on, upon, to, to- 
ward, etc., in addition to, 
besides; of time, upon, 
after, etc.; = L. oh, to, 
before (see oh-), = Skt. 
apt, on to, near to, more- 
over, related to apa == 

Gr. an 6 = L. ah ss E. o A 
of. See apo-, ah-, off, o 
A prefix (before a vowel 

ep-, before the rough j. ... . . - 

breathing eph-) of Greek catKcdmi of Chartres. (From 
origin, signifying prima- chaecmfe?- 1 ) 1 ' 8 " Dict ' dc 1Ar ' 
rily i upon, on/ and va- 
riously implying position on, motion to or to- 
ward, addition to (a second or subordinate 
form). See the etymology. 

epialid (e-pi-al'id), n. and a. I. n . A moth of 
the family Epialida:. 

II. (4* Pertaining to the Epialida: . 

Epialid®, Hepialia® (e-, ho-pi-al'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Epialus , Hepialus , 4- -idee.] A family of 
heterocerous lepidopterous insects of the bom- 
bycino series, having short moniliform anten- 
na*, long, narrow, denoxed wings, and ocarinate 
thorax; the ghost-moths, goat-moths, or swifts. 
The larva* are naked fleshy grubs with 1G feet, which bur- 
row in the roots or beneath the bark of trees, whence the 
group Is also uillud Xylotropha. It corresponds in tho 
main, or exactly, to tho old genera Epialus and Cossus, and 
to groups known as Epialides , Epialitcs, and Ejnalina. 



Pertaining to the Epi- 


Heo cut under CoHtnis. 

epialine (e-pi'a-lin), a. 
alider. 

Epialites (e-pi-a-K'toz), n. pi. [NL., < Epia- 
lus + -ites.'j A ’di vision of nocturnal Lepidop- 
tera in Latrei lie’s system of classification, rep- 
resented by the Fabrician genera Epialus and 
Cosstis, corresponding to the modern Epialida \ 
Epialus, Hepialus (©-, lie-pl'a-lus), n. [NL., 
orig. Hepialus (Fabricius, 1776), < Gr. rjnta'Axu;, 
equiv. to ijnidfojc, also ymoAyg, a nightmare; cf. 
r/nloXoc f a moth (a i ghost-moth ’ ; or perhaps a 
diff. word, akin to L. vappo(n-), a moth). Cf. 
i/nia'Aog, a fever attended with violent shivering. 
The form //nidh/c appears to simulate i<j>taAT?ft, 
a nightmare: see ephialtes.] The typical ge- 
nus of tho family Epialida', the ghost-moths. 
E. hunnili is a common species, 
epiaxial (ep-i-ak'si-al), a. Same as epaxial. 
epibasal (ep-i-ba'sai), a . [< Gr. ini, upon, + 
lidatc, base: see lmse$ } basal.] In hot., anterior 
to the basal wall : used by Leitgeb in designat- 
ing portions of the developing oospore of vas- 
cular cryptogams, the basal wall being the pri- 
mary wall dividing the oospore into two halves, 
epibatus (e-pib'a-tus), a. and n. [< LL. cpiba- 
tus (Martianus Capella), < Gr. entfiarde, trodden 
to, marked by special beating of time, also that 
can be walked to, accessible, < intfiamiv, walk 
on, tread on, go to, < ini, upon, to, + palvuv, 
go: see base'*.] I. a. In anc. pros., marked by 
special beating of time (as with the foot) : a dis- 
tinctive epithet of a pseonic foot of doubled or 
docasemic magnitude, in contradistinction to 
the pteon diagyios (see diagyios), or ordinary 
phonic foot of pentasemic magnitude, com- 
monly called the crctk. 

II. The decasemic p©on ( pmn epibatus). 
See I. 

epiblast (ep'i-blast), w. ];< Gr. ini, upon, + 
liTiaardc, a bud, germ ; cf . entpXaardvew, grow or 
sprout on.] 1. In hot., a name appSed by 
Richard to a second small cotyledon which is 
found in wheat and some other grasses. — 2. 
In embryol., the outer or external blastodermic 
membrane or layer of cells, forming the ecto- 


epic 

derm or epiderm: distinguished at first from 
hypoblast, then from both hypoblast and meso- 
blast . See cut under blastocwlc. 

epiblastema (ep*i-blas-te'mfi), n. ; pi. cpiblas- 
temata (-ma-ta). [NL., < Gr lent, upon, 4* jihd- 
oTriya, a germ*.’ Cf. epiblast.] In hot., a super- 
ficial outgrowth upon any part of a plant, as 
trichomes, the crown of a corolla, etc. 

epiblastic (op-i-blas'tik), a. [< epiblast 4- -tc.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an epi- 
blast. 

The derivation of the original structureless layer of the 
cornea is still uncertain. . . . The objections to Kessler’s 
view of its epiblastic. nature are rather a priori than found- 
ed on definite observation. M. Foster , Embryology, p. 153. 

epiblema (ep-i-ble'ma), n. ; pi. epiblcmata (-ma- 
ts,). [NL., < Gr. inifi'Ay/ia, a cover, a patch, lit. 

that which is thrown over, < ini/jaA'Aeiv, throw 
over, < ini, upon, over. 4- p&XXetv, throw.] In 
hot., the imperfectly rormod epidermis which 
supplies tho place of the true epidermis in sub- 
merged plants and on the oxtremities of grow- 
ing roots. 

epibole (e-pib'o-le), n. [LL., < Gr. imfloM/, a 
throwing on, a setting or laying upon, the ad- 
dition or disposition of words or ideas, < ini- 
pdXAeiv, throw or lay upon,< ini, upon, 4- pa/letv, 
throw.] 1. In rhet., a figure by which succes- 
sive clauses begin with the same word or words 
or with a word or phraso of similar meaning ; 
opanaphora. — 2. In embryol., same as epiboly . 

The gastrula is formed by a proccaR known as epibole. 

Claus , Zoology (trails.), I. 115. 

epibolic (ep-i-bol'ik), a. [< epibole 4* -ic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of tho nature of epiboly. 

epibolism (o-pib'o-lizm), n. [< ipiboUic 4- 
-ism.] Same as epiboly. 

epiboly (e-pib'o-li), 7i. [< epibole, q. v.] In em- 
bryol., that kind of gastrulation in which tho in- 
clusion of the hypoblastic blastomeres within 
the epiblastic blastomeres appears to result 
from the growth of the latter over the former, 
instead or being the consequence of a proper 
emboly, or true process of invagination of tho 
hypoblast within tho epiblast. Seo emboly . 
Also epibole, epibolism. 

epibranchial (ep-i-brang'ki-al), a, and n. [< 
Gr. ini, upon, 4- [i()dyx<u, gills, 4- -a/.] I. a. 
Literally, upon tho gills: applied in zoology — 
(a) to a part of a bird’s hyoid bone (see II.) ; (6) 
in brachyurous crustaceans, to an anterior divi- 
sion of the carapaco forming part of the roof 
of the branchial chamber. Soe cut under Era- 
cliyura. 

II. n. In ornith., the posterior or terminal ele- 
ment of the longhorn of the hyoid bone, an osse- 
ous element developed in the third postoral (first 
branchial) visceral arch of a bird, forming the 
ond-pieco of the complex hyoid bone, borne 
upon the ceratobranchial. It is tho cerato- 
branchial of some, the ceratohyal of others. 
Parker. 

Tlie ccrato* and epibranehials together are badly called 
the thyro-hyals, and, in still more popular language, the 
greater cornua or horns of the hyoid; . . . the cerato- 
tuanchials are long, and tho epibranehials so extraordi- 
narily elongated as to curl up over the back of the skull. 

Coues , Key to N, A. Birds, p. 1G7. 

Epibulin® (e-pib-u-li'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Epi- 
bulus 4- -im at?. J A’ subfamily of labroid fishes; 
represented by the genus Epibulus, and charac- 
terized by tho very extensile jaws and a con- 
comitant modo of articulation for the lower 
jaw. The species are confined to the tropical 
riftjfeific. 

EpfbuHni (e-pib-u-li'ni), n. pi. [NL., < Epibu- 
lus 4- -mi.] Same as JCpibulinw. C. L. Jiona- 
partc , 

Epibulus (e-pib'u-lus), n. [NL., < Gr. enlpovTuig, 
pitting against,’ treacherous, < intfiovMj, a plot, 
<wi, upon, against, 4- (iov’Mj, a plan, scheme: 
see boule'*.] A genus of fishes, of the family 
Labridos, and typical of the subfamily Epibuli- 
ii w. Cuvier, 1817. 

epic (ep'ik), a. and n. [Formerly epick ; = F. 
epique r s Sp. Pg. It. epico (cf. I). G. episch = 
Dan. Sw. episk), < L. epicus, < Gr. in tsar, epic, 
< inog, a word, a speech, tale, pi. epic poetry : 
see epos.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to or constitut- 
ing an epos or heroic poem ; narrating at length 
and in metrical form as a poetic whole with sub- 
ordination of parts a senes of heroic achieve- 
ments or of events under supernatural guidance. 
The epic or heroic poem in its typical form (the national 
or popular epic) is exemplified in the great mythological 
epics, in Greek the Homerio epics (the Iliad and Odyssey), 
in Sanskrit the Mahdbhdmta and lidmayana, in Persian 
the Shah-nameh, in Middle German the Eibelunyenlied, 
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io f *? on th0 ftnd . !? Spa il!? h th f, Po T °f Epicauta'(ep-i-kfi/t&), n. [NL., < Gr. Muavroc, 

Epics compiled Jn reoeiit time* from natlonaltra- burnt the end or on the surface, < tnucakiv, 

bum on the surface, < km, upon, + Koieiv, burn : 
see caustic .] A genus of blister-beetles, of the 
family MeloidfV. it comprises those species of the group 
Cantharide* t in which the penultimate tarsal joint is not 
bilobod, the mandibles are not prolonged beyond the la- 
brum, and the claws are divided into two nearly equal 


In An 
thedi . 

ditions are the Finnish Kalevala and the North American 
Indian Hiawatha. The artificial or literary epic is not of 
popular origin, but imitated more or less closely from the 
national epics. Examples are : in Latin, Virgil's jfincid, 
and the modern epics ; in Italian, the romantic epicB, Ari- 
osto's Orlando Furiorn and Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered ; 
in Portuguese, Camoenss Lusiad; in English, Milton’s 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained; in German, Klop- 
stock’s Messias. An epic in which animals are actors, ex- 
emplified in the Homeric Ratrachomyomachia and in the 
medieval Low German Reynard the Fox, has been called 
the animal epic. 

According to Aristotle, the story of an epic poem must 
be on a great and noble theme : it must be one in itself. 

R. C. Jebb, Primer of Greek Lit, I. ii. 8 2. 

Hence — 2. Of heroic character or quality; bold 
in action ; imposing. 

“Take Lilia, then, for heroine," clamour’d ho. 

“And make her some great Princess, six feet nigh. 

Grand, epic, homicidal." Tennyson , Princess, Prol. 
The epic cycle. Sec cycle'. 

n. «. a narrative poem of elevated charac- 
ter, describing generally the exploits of heroes; 
an epic poem. See 1. 

He burnt 

His epic, his King Arthur, some twelve books. 

Tennyson, The Epic. 

EpicaeniS (ep-i-se'rus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
seasonable, opportune, important, vital, < ini, 
upon, ri- km{)6c, tit time, opportunity.] A ^enus of 
rliynehophorous beetles, of the subfamily Otio- 
rhyncflinw. It was established l>y Rchonherr Upon a few 
Central and North American species, having the lx>dy 

\ m e 
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Blister-beetles. 

a, Eficauta pardahi ; b, F.ptcauta maculata. 

(Lines show natural sizes.) 

parts. The anterior femora have a sericeous spot, and 
thejantenmo are filiform. The nupmrous species are of 
medium size, elongate, cylindric, and more or less densely 
pggflHLi&tc and pubescent. E. pardalis ( J. L. Le Conte) 
anflB maculata (Say) are not rare in the western terri- 
tories of the United States; both are black, with dense 
yellowish-white pubescence, and have on the elytra de- 
nuded black spots, large and smooth in E. pardalis , small, 
opdjpie, and pubescent in E. maculata. E. maryhuda 
(Fabrieius), which is common in the Atlantic States, is 
black, with the head and thorax usually covered with ci- 
nereous pubescence, and the elytra either entirely black 
or narrowly margined with cinereous. The larvie of Epi - 
cauta. nrey upon locusts’ eggs. 

epicedet, epicedt (ep'i-sed, -sed), n. [< LL. 
epicedium , q. v.] A funeral song or discourse ; 
an epicedium. 

And on the banckes each cypress bow’d his head, 

To hear the swan sing her owne epiced. 

W. liroumc, Britannia’s Pastorals, I. 5. 

epicedia. n. Plural of epicedium. 
epicedia! (ep-i-se'di-al), a. [< epicedium + -al.] 
Same as ejneedian. 

more or less pyriform, densely scaly, the elytra orownish epicedian (ep-i-se'di-an), a. and n. [< opicc- 
orlutcous, with the tip and two sinuous bands much paler. 5,- . . ' \ j ,, / ir 

E. imbricatus (Say), the imbricated snout-beetle, is the d/wm ri* -(7a. J _ I. a. Of or pertaining to an epi- 
best-known species, abundant in the eastern United States; cedium ; elegiac. 

Epicedian song, a song sung ere the corpse be buried. 

Cocker am. 

n. «. An epicedium. 

Black-oy’d swans 
Did slug as woful epicedians 
As they would straightways die. 

Marlowe and Chapman , llero and Leandor, iv. 

epicedium (cp-i-se'di-um), 7i. ; pi. epicedia (-it). 
[LL., < Ur. hrm/dnov, a dirge, neut. of siriKtphioi;, 
of or for a funeral, < & ri, on, 4- care, sor- 

row, esp. for the dead, funeral rites.] A fu- 
neral song or dirge. 

Funerall songs were called Epicedia if they were sung 
by many. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Pocsie, p. 31). 

A more moving quill 

Than Spenser used when ho gave Astrophil 
A living epicedium. Massinger, Scro sed Serin. 

Nor were men wanting among ourselves who, owing 
all they had and all they wore to democracy, thought it 
had an air of high-breeding to join in the shallow epice- 
dium that our bubble had burst. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 153. 

+ Kavdiuj, the corner of the eye: see can thus.] epicene (ep'i-seu), a. [ < L. epiewnus , < Gr. 
T ~ — ' -*-'*■* - 1 -'“ 1 tirlhuivoc, common, < f7r/, upon, to, ri- kouhic, com- 

mon : see cenobite , etc.] Belonging to or in- 
cluding both sexes : especially, in grammar, ap- 
plied to nouns having only one form of gender 
to indicate animals of both sexes: thus, the 
Greek big and Latin avis, a sheep, are feminine 
words, whether applied to males or to female's. 

Nottho male generation of critics, not tho literary prigs 
epicene, not of decided sex the blues celestial. J. Wilson. 

cardiac or visceral layer of the pericardto, ep i ce ixter (ep'i-sen-tfer), n. [< NL. epicentrum, 
lying directly upon the heart. < Gr. inmvTpos, on the center-point, < ini, on, 


Imbricated Snout-beetle (Eftcerru r imbricatus ). 

natural size. ) 


it feeds upon many different plants, ami is frequently very 
injurious to cabbages. It is extremely variable in size, 
shape, and coloration. Its larva is still unknown. 

epical (ep'i-kal), a . [< epic + -al.] Epic; of 

epic or heroic character ; like an epic. 

Life made by duty epical 
, And rhythmic with the truth. 


Whittier, My Namesake. 
In an epic manner ; 

; pi. epicalyccs (-kar- 
ri- /cu/t'f, calyx.] In 


epically (op'i-kal-i), adv. 
as an epic. 

epicalyx (op-i-ka'liks), n. 
i-sez). [< Gr. ftci , upon, 
hot., the outer accessory calyx in plants with 
two calyces, formed either of sepals or bracts, 
as in mallow and potentilla. 
epicanthi, n. Plural of epicanthus . 
epicanthic (ep-i-kan'thik), a. [< epicanthis + 
4c.] Of or pertaining to an epicanthis; grow- 
ing in or upon a canthus or corner of the eye. 
®] “ 


In anat., a fold of skin, congonital in origin, 
concoaling the inner, rarely the outer, canthus 
of the eye. 

epicanthus (ep-i-kan ' thus), n . ; pi. epicanthi 
(-thl). [NL.] Same as epicanthis . 

epicardial (ep-i-kiir'di-al ), a. [< epicardium + 
-al.] Pertaining to the epicardium. 
epicardium (ep-i-kar'di-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
eni, upon, ri- napfiia = E. heart.] In anat., the 


ogy, a point on 
sn earthquake- 


epicaridan (ep-i-kar'i-dan), m One of the Epi - 
caridcs. 

Epicarides (ep-i-kar'i-dez), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
eirt, on, + aapig, a shrimp.] In Latreillo’s sys- 
tem (1826), a section of tho Linnean genus 

Onincwsy containing small parasitic isopods e pi C entra. ^ ^ Plural of epicentrum. 

ad corresponding to ©pi central (ep-i-sen'tral), a. and n. [< cpicen - 
mi_ - - ~~ trum ri- -al.] I. a. 1 Situated upon a verte- 


on the center-n 

ri- Ktvrpov, center.] In seismology 
the earth’s surface from which 
waves seem to go out as a center. It is situ- 
ated directly above the true center of disturb- 
ance, or seismic focus. 


without eyes or antenna), ana 
the modem family Bopyridw. They are para- 
sitic upon shrimps, [tfot in use.] 

— J - ' r/ 


epicarp (op'i-l 
KapKdCy fruit.] In 


upon, 
t of fruits, 


ft. [< Gr. 6’7T£, 
iot. t the outer skin 
the fleshy substance or edible portion being 
termed the mesocarp, and the inner portion tho 
endocarp. See cut under endocarp. 
ipic&tophora (ep^i-ka-tof'o-rft), n. In astral 
the eighth house of the heavens. 


bral centrum, as a spine of a fish’s back-bone. - 
2. Pertaining to an epicenter. 

II. n. An epicentral scleral spine, adhering 
to a vertebral centrum. 

These “scleral” spines are termod, according to tho ver- 
tebral element they may adhere to, “epineurals," “ cpicen - 
train , ” and * ‘epipleurals " ; . . . all three kinds are present 
in the herring. Owen, Anat., I. 43. 


epicentrum (ep-i-sen'trum), n. ; pi. cpiccntra 
(-trft). [NL. : see epicenter.] Same as epicenter. 

The point or area on the surface of the ground above the 
origin [of an earthquake! is called the epicentrum. 

J. Milne, Earthquakes, p. D. 

epicerastict (ep^i-se-ras'tik), a. [< Gr. emitepa* 
annus, tempering the humors, < iiwcepawivai, mix 
in addition, < fai, upon, to, ri- Kepavvvvat , mix: 
see cra.s l is\] Lenient; assuaging. Smart. 

epiceratohyal ( cp-i -ser ^ a-to-in ' al ) , «. and a. 
R Gr. eirt, on, ri- ccratoHyal , q. v.] I, n. A 
bono of the hyoid arch or fishes, situated be- 
tween theinterhyal and the basihyal, and above 
the ceratohyal. 

II. a. Situated over or above the ceratohyal ; 
pertaining to the epiceratohyal. 

The lower part of the [hyoid] arch retains its connection 
with the upper part, in fishes, by meutiB of an interhyal 
piece, between which and the basihyal are generally found 
epiceratohyal, ceratohyal, and hypohyal pieces. 

Stand. Mat. Hist., III. 21. 

epicerebral (ep-i-ser'e-bral), a. [< Gr. £tt/, 
upon, ri- L. cerebrum , the brain, 4- -al.] Situ- 
ated upon tho brain. 

epichile (ep'i-kil), w. [< NL. epich ilium,] Same 
as cpichilium . 

epicnilium (ep-i-kil'i-um), n . ; pi. epicliilia (-k). 
[NL., < Gr. on or at the lips or briirn, 

\ FTciy on, ri- x tl ^ of, lip, brim.] In hot., the ter- 
minal lobe of the lip of an orchid, when the lip 
is so divided. 

epichirema (ep^i-ki-re'ma), n . ; pi. epich ire- 
mata (-nm-tji). [NL., < Gr. frr/ ifrrpia } an un- 
dertaking, an attempted proof, < imxnpciv, un- 
dertake, attempt, put one’s hand to, < hrt, upon, 
ri- x il !L the hand.] In login: (a) As used by 
Aristotle, a reasoning based on premises gen- 
erally admitted but open to doubt. ( b ) As 
commonly used, a syllogism having the truth 
of one or both of its premises confirmed by a 
proposition annexed (called a prosy llogism), so 
that an abridged compound argumont is formed : 
as, All sin is dangerous; covetousness is sin 
(for it is a transgression of the law); therefore, 
covetousness is dangerous. il For it is a trans- 
gression of the law” is a prosyllogism, con- 
firming tho proposition that, “covetousness is 
sin.” 

epichordal (ep-i-kor'dal), a. [< Gr. en /, upon, 
ri- X'pMh chord, cord (see chord) y ri- -al.] In 
anat., situated upon or about the intracranial 
part of the notochord: applied to certain seg- 
ments of the brain : opposed to prechordal. 

Even if there proves to bo no truo serial homology be- 
tween tho prtceliordal and epichordal regions of tho brain. 

Wilder, N. Y. Med. Jour., March 21, 1880, p. 328. 

epichorial (ep-i-ko'ri-al), a. [< Gr. intx^pioq, in 
or of the country, < ini', on, in, ri- xfopa, country.] 
Of or pertaining to the country; rural. Also 
cpichoric, epichoristtc. [Bare.] 

Local or epichorial superstitions from every district of 
Europe come forward by thousands. 

I)e Quincey, Modern Superstition. 

epichoriambic (ep-i-kd-ri-am'bik), a. [< Gr. 
im^npiaplitbuc, having a choriambus following 
upon a different measure, < h ri, upon, in addi- 
tion, ri- x°piapli oi., choriambus.] In attc. pros., 
containing a choriambus (— w w — ) preceded 
by a trochaic dipody: an epithet applied by 
some Greek metricians to verses, such ns tho 
Sapphic hendocasyllabie and the Eupolidean, 
which arc now classed as legated ic meters. 
See tpionic. 

epichoric (ep-i-ko'rik\ a. [As ejuehor-ial ri- 
4c. j Same as epichorial. 

The epichoric alphabet was supplanted by the Ionic va- 
riety. The Academy, March 3, 1*88, p. 154. 

epichoristic (ep^i-kp-ris'tik), a. [< rpichor4al 
ri- 4s t ri- -tr.] Same as epichorial. 

The epichoristic jdioru has suffered a disintegration 
which is equivalent to absorption into the lingua franca 
of Dorism. A liter Jour. J'hilol., VTI. 43fl. 

Epichthonii (op-ik-tho'ni-I), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
hri, on, ri- x^'t the earth.] A group of wood- 
peckers which frequent the ground, as the spe- 
cies of ( 1 coin us , founded by Glower in 1842. 

epiclesis (ep-i-kle'sis), n. _ [Gr. / ni^i/mc, a call- 
ing upon, invocation, < t7r/ha’Auv , call upon, < 
iiri, upon, ri- m'Auv, call: see calends, ecclrsia, 
etc.] In hturgics , that part of the prayer of 
consecration, as found in many liturgies, in 
which, after the institution and great oblation 
(or in some forms after the institution but. be- 
fore the oblation), God is called upon to send 
down the Holy Spirit upon the worshipers and 
upon the sacramental gifts. Also epiklesis. 
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epiclidal (ep-i-kli'dal), a. [< epielidium + -a/.] 
Pertaining to tlio epielidium : as, an epiclidal 
center of ossification. Also epiclidian. 
epiclidia, w. Plural of epielidium . 
epiclidian (ep-i-kll'di-an), a. [< epielidium 4 
-an A 8ame as epiclidal. 
epielidium (ep-i-klTdi-um), n . ; pi. epiclidia (-a). 
[NL., also epiclcidium, < Gr. k m, on, + ttkeidtov, 
clavicle, dim. of Mr (kAuA-), ,kcy.] I nornitli., 
an expansion or separato ossification of the su- 
perior or distal end of the clavicle, at the end 
of the bone opposite the hypoelulium. See cut 
under cpipleura . 

Such expansion is called the epiclcidium; in passerine 
birds it is said to ossify separately, and it is considered by 
Parker to represent the precoracoid of reptiles. 

bourn, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 147. 

epiclinal (ep-i-kll'nal), a. [< Gr. kni, upon, 4 
skivy, a bod : see cl Uric A In hot., placed upon 
the t orus or receptacle of a llower. 

Epicoela (op-i-sfrljj), n.pl. [NL., neut. pi. of 
epicadus : see epieddous, epieade.] In Huxley's 
classification of 1874, a series of deuterostoma- 
tous metazoans which have an epieade, as dis- 
tinguished from a schizocade or an enteroccnle, 
as the ascidiatis and vertebrates, 
epicoelar (ep-i-He'ljir), a. Same as epiecelian, 
©picCBle (ep'i-sel), //. [< e pi-cod i a.] 1. In anat., 

same as epic who. — 2. In zvdL, a perivisceral 
cavity f orined by an invagination of the ecto- 
derm, as the atrium of an ascidian. It is also 
that kind of body-cavity which the vertebrates 
aro considered to possess, 
epicoelia (op-i-Ho'li-ii), n . ; pi. cpicaliw (-e). 
[NL., < Gr. h ni, upon, in addition, 4* kolAiu, 
belly (with ref. to ‘ventricle'), < noiAog, hollow. 
Of. cpicoilous.] The cavity of tho opencephalon 
(which see); the ventricle of the cerebellum or 
so-called fourth ventricle of the brain, roofed 
overby the cerebellum and valve of Vieussens. 
Wilder and (Uup\ Anal. Tech., p. 478. 
epicodliac (op-i-se'li-uk), a. [< epicodia + -oc.] 
Same as epicadian. 
epicceliae, n. Plural of epiceclia. 
epicoelian ( ep-i-se ' 1 i -an) , a. [< epicodia 4- -an . ] 
Of or pertaining to tlie epicoelia. Also epicadar, 
cpicivliac. 

epicoelous (ep-i-se'lus), a. [< NL. epical us, 
< Gr. kni, upon, in addition, 4 k(h7mc, hollow. > 
tonkin , belly. Of. epicodia . J 1. Having tlie 
character of an epieudo; forming an epicode: 
as, an cpi colons cavity. — 2. Having an ej)iccelo ; 
of or pertaining to the JCpica la : as, an cj ncailous 
animal. 


The Yertehrata aro not soliizoeudous. hut epicadous. 

Huxley, Kneye. Brit., 11. 54. 

eplcolic (ep-i-kol'ik), a. [< Gr. ini, upon, 4- 
hokov, the colon: see colic, colon ' 2 . J In anat., 
relating to that part of the abdomen which is 
over the colon. 

epicolumella (ep-i -kol-u-mel ' ii) , n. [NL. , < G r. 
nr/, upon, in addition, 4- NL. columella, q. v.] 
A proximal element of tho columella auris of 
some reptiles, as ( ' lepsydrops , considered not as 
a suprastapedial element, but as almost cer- 
tainly homologous with tlie incus. 

It appears to ho unrepresented in tho reptilian colu- 
mella, and I have therefore nailed it tho epical umclf a. 

Cojh\ Memoirs of Nat. Acad. Sri. (1885), III. 94. 

epicolumellar (ep-i-kol-u-meritr), a. [< cid- 
columella 4 Pertaining to tlie epicolu- 

mella: as, an epicolumellar ossification. 

epicondylar (ep-i-kon'di-liir), a. [< cpirondiflc 
+ J Oforper- 
taiuing to the epi- 
eondyle ; supracon- 
dylar. 

epicondyle (op- i - 
kon'dil), n. [< NL. 
cpicondylus, < Gr. 
ini, upon, + sbiAvknc, 
a knuckle: see con- 
dyle.] In anal., a 
name given by 
Chaussier to the ex- 
ternal condyle or 
outer protuberance 
on the lower extrem- 
ity of the humerus or 
arm-bone, which aids 
in formiugthe elbow- 
joint. The epicondyle 
was originally distin- 
guished from tho epi- 
troehlea on the inner (ul- 
nar) side of tho hone; 
but the term was afterward extended to both the inner 
and outer supracondylar protuberances. Sec phrases fol- 
lowing. 


The epicondyle has been called “outer” or “ external 
condyle,” and more recently by Markoe (1880) and others 
“external epicondyle." 

Wilder and Gage, Anat. Tech., p. 160. 
External epicondyle, the external or radial supracon- 
dylar eminence of the humerus.— Internal epicondyle, 
the internal or ulnar supracondylar eminence of tlie hu- 
merus. Also called epitrochlea. 

epicondylus (op-i-kon'di-lus), n . ; pi. epicondyli 
(-11). [NL.] Same as epicondyle. 

epicoracohumeral (ep-i-korta-ko-hu'me-ral), 
a. [< NL. epicoracohumeralis, epicoraco(id!j + 
humerus.'] Pertaining to the epieoracoid bone 
and to the humerus : applied to muscles having 
such attachments, as in sundry reptiles, 
epicoracohumeralis ( ep-i-kor* a-ko-hu-me-ra ' - 
Rs), nr, pi. cpicoracohumcrales'X- lez). £NL.] 

An epicoracohumeral muscle, as of sundry rep- 
tiles. 

epieoracoid (ep-i-kor'a-koid), n. and a. [< Gr. 
ini, upon, 4 coracoid,' q. v.] I. n. A bone or 
cartilage of the scapular arch of some animals, 
as batraehians, bounding the fontanel inter- 
nally. Bee coracoid, n., extract under precora- 
coid, a., and cuts under pectoral and omoster - 
mm. 

II. a. Pertaining to tho epieoracoid. 

epicoracoidal (ep-i-kor'a-koi-dal), a. [< cpi- 
coracoid 4 -al.] Same as epieoracoid. 

(In Crocodilia ( the pectoral arch has no clavicle, and the 
coracoid lias no distinct epicoracoidal element. 

Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 220. 

epicorolline (ep " i - ko - rol ' in), a. [ < Gr. In I, 
upon, 4 E. corolla 4 -itud.] In hot., inserted 
upon the corolla. 

epiCOtyl (ep-i-kot'il), n. [Abbr. of *cpicotyle - 
don, < Gr. kni, on, 4 kotvA?j66)v, a cup-shapod 
hollow (cotyledon).] In hot., the part of a 
growing embryo above the cotyledons. 

epicotyledonary ( ep-i-k o t-i -1 e ' do-na-ri ) . a. [< 
* epicotyl cdon (see epicotyl) 4 -ary.] In hot., 
situated above the cotyledons; pertaining to 
the epicotyl. 

epicrania, «. Plural of epicranium. 

epicranial (ep-i-kra'ni-al), a. [< epicranium 4 
-al. J 1. In entom., pertaining to or situated on 
the epicranium, or upper surface of an insect’s 
head. — 2. In anat., situated upon the cranium or 
skull : specifically applied to the tendiuous part 
of the occipitofrontalis muscle Epicranial su- 

ture, in entom., a longitudinal impressed fine on the top 
of the head, dividing before into two branches, which pass 
toward tho bases of the an ten me. It is generally visible 
only In immature insects, and indicates that the upper 
part of the epicranium is primitively divided into two 
lateral parts. See cut under Insect a. 

epicranium (ep-i-kra'ni-um), n. 9 , pi. epicrania 
(-ji). [NL., < Gr. Ini, upon, 4 Kpaviov, tho cra- 

nium.] 1. In entom., the upper surface of an 
insect’s head, between the compound eyes, and 
extending from the occiput to the border of the 
mouth. It is geuurully divided into three regions : tho 
upper, called the vertex; the middle, called the front; 
and tho lower, railed the clypcus or cpistoma ; hilt these 
terms vary much with the different orders. Many writers 
exclude the clypcus. Sec cut under l used a. 

The epicranium , or that piece (selerite) bearing the eyes, 
ocelli ami autemuc, and in front the clypcus and lahrum. 

A. S. Packard, Amer. Nat., XVII. 1138. 

2. In anat., that which is upon the cranium or 
skull; tho scalp; the galea, capitis : especially 
applied to the muscular and tendinous parts 
underlying tho skin, as tho occipitofrontalis. 
Epicrates (e-pik'ra-tez), it. [NL., < Gr. knt- 
Kparl/r, having mastery, < kni, upon, + updrot;, 
might.] A genus of South American boas, or 



Anterior View, Distal Find, of Right 
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//, hutnmis ; <■/*«-, cpi' ondyle, or 
external siipr.n ondvluid protuber- 
ance, ept . epitrochlea, or internal 
Hupracoiulyloul protuberance , cp. 
captn-lluni. or i otivex articular sui- 
faco for head of r idius; tr, trochlea, 
or transversely concave articular sur- 
face foi the ulna , rp< and </arc to- 
gether the ei tooondylc, and ept and 
tr are together the enlocondyle. 



Ringed Boa [Epicrates cmchrts). 

non-venomous constricting serpents of huge 
size, of the family Boid<v, having the tail pre- 
hensile, the scales smooth, labial fossae present, 


and plates of the head extending over the muz- 
zle and front. E. cenchrU is the ringed boa, or aboma, 
of a dark-yellowish gray, with a dorsal row of large brown 
ringB, and lateral blotches of dark color with lighter cen- 
ters. 

epicrlsis (e-pik'ri-sis), nr, pi. cpicrises (-sez). 
[< Gr. knUpifnc, determination, \ kmupiveiv, de- 
termine, < kni, upon, 4* Kpivetv , separate, decide, 
judge : see crisis, critic .] 1 . Methodical or criti- 
cal judgment of a passage or work, with discus- 
sion of a question or questions arising from its 
consideration. — 2. An annotation or a treatise 
embodying such discussion or judgment; a crit- 
ical note, criticism, or review, in Hebrew Bibles 
the epicrisis to a book is a brief series of observations ap- 
pended to it by the Massorotcs, stating the number of let- 
ters, verses, and chapters, and sometimes also of sectipns 
and paragraphs, ana quoting the middle sentence of the 
whole book. 


That the Massoretes themselves recognized no real sep- 
aration [between tho books of Ezra and Nehemiah] is 
shown by their epicrisis on Nehemiah. 

JCneye. Brit., VIII. 832. 


Epictetian (ep-ik-te'slian), a. [< Epictetus 4- 
-tan.] Pertaining to Epictetus, a Stoic philos- 
opher of tho first and second centuries, who, 
after being a slave and a philosopher at Koine, 
established a school at Nieopolis in Epirus. His 
doctrines were recorded by his pupil Arrian. Epictetus 
taught that we should not allow ourselves to be dependent 
upon good things not within our own power, and that we 
should worship our consciences. 

epicure (ep'i-kiir), n. [< Epicure , < F. Epicure, 
< L. Epicurus , < Gr. ’KntKtwpoc, a philosopher of 
this name (soo Epicurean, n.), lit. an assistant, 
ally, < kni, upon, to, 4 udpoc, tcovpog, a (freo-bom) 
youth (acting as assistant in sacrifices, etc.).] 
1. [cap. or 1. c.] A follower of EpicuruB; an 
Epicurean: seldom, if ever, used without odium. 


Here (Isa. xiv. 14 1 ho deBcribeth the furye of the Epi- 
cures (which is the highest and depest mischeif of all im- 
piete) ; even to contcmpne the very God. 

Joye, Expos, of Dan., xii. 

Lucretius tho poet . . . would have been seven timos 
more epicure, and atheist than lie was. 

Bacon, Unity in Religion (ed. 1887). 

2. Popularly (owing to a misrepresentation of 
the ethical part of the doctrines of Epicurus), 
one given up to sensual enjoyment, and espe- 
cially to the pleasures of eating and drinking; 
a goVmand; a person of luxurious tastes and 
habits. 


Ca j s. Will this description satisfy him? 

Ant. With the health that L’ompey gives him ; else he 
is a very epicure. Shale., A. and C., ii. 7. 

Live while you live, the epicure would say, 

And seize tne pleasures of the present dnv. 

Doddridge, Epigram on his Family Arms. 

=Syn. 2. Epicure, Gourmet, and Uormand agree in repre- 
senting one who cares a great deal for the pleasures of the 
table. The epicure selects with a fastidious taste, but is 
luxurious in the supply of that which lie likes. The gour- 
met is a connoisseur in food and drink, and a dainty feeder. 
The gormand differs from a glutton only in having a more 
discriminating taste. 

epicuref (ep'i-kur), v. i. [< epicure, n.] To live 
like an epicure; opicurize. 

They did Epicure It in daily exeeedings, as indeed 
where should men fare well, if not in a King's Hall ? 

Fxdler, Hist. Cambridge, II. 48. 

epicurealt (ep-i-ku're-al), a. [< epicure 4 -al.] 
Epicurean. 

But these are ejiicureal tenets, tending to looseness of 
life, luxury, and atheism. Burton , Anat. of Mol., p. 387. 

Epicurean (ep^i-kii-re'an), a. and n. [=F. Epi- 
curicn (cf. Bp. Epicureo == Pg. It. Epicureo), < 
L. Epicurcus, < G-r. ’Eniuovpctof;, < ’Kniuovpot;, Epi- 
curus: see epicure.] I. a. 1. Of, pertaining 
to, or founded by EpicuruB, the Greek philoso- 
pher; relating to the doctrines of Epicurus. 

The Beet 

Epicurean , and the Stolok severe. 

Milton, 1’. R., iv. 280. 

2. [cap. or l. c.] Devoted to the pursuit of 
pleasuro as the chief good. 

Only such cups as left us friendly-warm, 
Affirming each liis own philosophy— 

Nothing to mar the sober majesties 
Of settled, sweet, Epicurean life. 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 

3. [I. c .] Given to luxury or indulgence in sen- 
sual pleasures ; of luxurious tastes or habits, 
especially in eating and drinking ; fond of good 
living. — 4. [1. c.] Contributing to the plea- 
sures of the table ; fit for an epicure. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with eloyless sauce his appetite. 

Shak., A. and C., ii. 1. 

H. n. 1. A follower of Epicurus, the great 
sensualistic philosopher of antiquity (341-270 
b. c. ), who founded a school at Athens about 
307 B. C. He held, like Benth&iu, that pleasure is the 



Epicurean 

only possible end of rational action, and that the ultimate 
pleasure is freedom from disturbance. In logic the Epi- 
cureans are distinguished from all the other ancient 
schools, not only in maintaining an experiential theory of 
cognition and the validity of inductive reasoning, but also 
in denying the value of definitions, syllogism, and the other 
apparatus of the apriori method. Like J. S. Mill, they based 
induction upon the uniformity of nature. Epicurus was very 
strenuous in the advocacy of natural causes for all phe- 
nomena, and in resisting hypotheses of the interference 
of supernatural beings in nature. He adopted the atomis- 
tic theory of Democritus, while bringing into it the doc- 
trine of chance, which is tho very life of that theory. His 
views were thus more like those of a modern scientist 
than were those of any other philosopher of antiquity. 
Owing, however, to the natural repugnance to doctrines 
seeming to lower the nature of man, Epicurus and his 
school have been much hated apd abused ; so that an Epi- 
curean has come to mean also & moro votary of pleasure. 
Hee 2. 

I know it, and smile a hard-set smile, like a stole, or like 
A wiser epicurean, and let the world have Hb way. 

Tennyson, Maud, iv. 4. 

2. [cap. or l. c.} A votary of pleasure, or one 
who pursues the pleasures of sense as the chief 
good; one who is fond of good living; a person 
of luxurious tastes, especially in eating and 
drinking; a gourmet; an epicure. 

The brotherhood 

Of soft Epicureans taught — if they 
The ends of being would secure, and win 
The crown of wisdom —to yield up their souls 
To a voluptuous unconcern. 

Wordsworth , Excursion, iii. 

Epicureanism (ep^i-ku-re'an-izm), n. [< Epi- 
curean + -ism.'} 1. The philosophical system 

of Epicurus, or attachment to his doctrines, es- 
pecially the doctrine that pleasure is tho chief 
good in life. 

Epicureanism had indeed spread widely in the empire, 
but it proved little more than a principle of disintegra- 
tion or an apology for vice, or at best- the religion of tran- 
quil and indifferent natures animated by no strong moral 
enthusiasm. Lecky , Europ. Morals, I. 184. 

2. (7. <?.] Attachment to or indulgence in lux- 
urious liahits; fondness for good living. See 
epicure, n., 2. 


1967 

made use of epicycles, which, however, were 
banishod by Kepler. 

The moono moevyth tho contrarle from other© planetes 
as in hire episicle, but in non other manere. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. § 85. 
The same phenomena in astronomy are satisfied by the 
received astronomy of the diurnal motion, and tho proper 
motions of the planets, with their eccentrics and epicycles. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 179. 
Tycho hath feigned I know not how many subdivisions 
of epicycles in epicycles, <fco., to calculate and oxpress the 
moon’s motion. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 297. 

Deferent of the epicycle. See deferent. 
epicyclic (ep-i-aikaik), a. [< epicycle + 
cle Er 


Of or pertaining to an epicycle Epicyclic train. 

in inech., any train of gearing the axes of the wheels of 


ic.] 


7 ^\ 


Epicycloid. 


epicurelyt (op'i-kiir-li), adv. [< epicure 4* -Zy 2 .] 
Luxuriously. Davies. 

His horses . . . are pro vend era! as epicurely. 

Eashe , Lenten Stuflfe (Ilarl. Misc., VI. 179). 

epicureoUBt, a. [< L. Epicureus, < Gr. ’Eth/co/'- 
ptLog, < ’EniKovpog, Epicurus.] Epicurean. 

1). Samson, late B. of Chichester, and now tho double- 
faeed cjdcureous bite-sheepe of Co. Lich. 

Bp. Gardiner, True Obedience, Translator to the Header. 

epicurism (ep'i-kur-izm), n. [= I). epikuris- 
mus = G. epikurdismus = Dan. epikurwisme = 
Sw. cpikurism, < F. tipicurisme = Bp. Pg. epicu- 
rismo = It. cpicureismo , < L. Epicurus , Epicurus. ] 
X. [cap. or l. c.} The doctrine of Epicurus^ that 
enjoyment, or the pursuit of pleasure in life, is 
the chief good; Epicureanism. 

Infidelity, or modern Deism, is little elso but revived 
Epicureism , Sadducism, and Zcndichism. 

Waterland, Works, VIII. SO. 

lie . . . called in the assistance of sontiment to refine his 
enjoyments : in other words, all his philosophy consisted 
in epicurism. Goldsmith, Voltaire. 

2. By extension, luxury or indulgence in gross 
pleasure ; sensual enjoyment ; voluptuousness. 
See epicure , n., 2. 

Epicurism and lust 

Mako it more like & tavern or a brothel. 

Shak. , Lear, i. 4. 

epicurize (op'i-kur-Iz), v. i . ; prot. and pp. epi- 
curized, ppr. epicurizing. [\ epicure -r -izc.} 

1. To be or become Epicurean in doctrino ; pro- 
fess the doctrines of Epicurus. 

The tree of knowledge mistaken for the troo of life, . . . 
Epicurizing philosophy, Antinoiuian liberty, under the 
proteiice of free grace and a gospel spirit. 

Cudivorth, Sermons, p. 87. 

2. To play the epicure; indulge in sensual plea- 
sures; feast; riot. 

A fellow hero about town, that ejneurizes upon burning 
coals, A drinks healths in scalding brirastono. 

Marvell, Works, II. 60. 

epicycle (ep'i-sl-kl), n. [< ME. episicle f < LL. cpi- 
cyclu8 , < Gr. lir kvtdoc, epicycle, < Ini, upon, + 
Km/lof, circle: see cycle.} l. A circle moving 
upon or around another circle, as one of a num- 
ber of wheels revolving round a common axis. 
See epicyclic train , under epicyclic . — 2. In the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy, a little circle, 
conceived for the explanation of planetary mo- 
tion, whose center was supposed to move round 
iu the circumference of a greater circle ; a small 
circle whose center, being fixed in the deferent 
°* a planet, was supposed to be carried along 
with the deferent, and yet by its own peculiar 
motion to carry the body of the planet fastened 
to it round its proper center. Copernicus also 


which revolve around a common center. The wheel at 
one end of such a train, if not those at both ends, is al- 
ways concentric with the revolving frame, 
epicycloid (ep-i-si'kloid), n. [< Gr. eni, upon, 
4- svkAoq, a circle, + Mtg 9 
form. Cf. epicycle and cy- 
cloid.} In geom.f a curve 
generated by the motion of 
a point on the circumference 
of a circle which rolls upon 
the convex side of a fixed 
circle. These curves were invented by tho 

Danish astronomer Roomer in 1674 Elliptic 

epicycloid, a curve of the fourth order traced by a point 
in the plane of an ellipse which rollB upon an equal fixed 
ellipse.— Exterior epicycloid, an epicycloid proper, op- 

I iosed to an interior epicycloid , which is a hypoeydoid.— 
interior epicycloid, a hypoeydoid.— Parabolic epi- 
cycloid. the locus of a point upon the plane of a para- 
bola which rolls upon an equal fixed parabola.— Spheri- 
cal epicycloid, the locus of a point on the plane of a 
circle which rolls upon another eirdo so that the two 
planes have a constant inclination to each other. 

epicycloidal (ep^i-si-kloi'daDj a. [< epicycloid 
4- -al.} In the form of an epicycloid; depend- 
ing upon the 
properties of 
the epicycloid. 
— Epicycloidal 
teeth, teeth for 
gearing cut in the 
form of an epi- 
cycloid. — Epicy- 
cloidal wheel, a 

wheel or ring fixed 



EpicycloKl.il Teeth. 



to a framework, toothed on its inner side, and having 
in gear with it another toothed wheel, of half the di- 
ameter of the first, fitted bo as to revolve about the center 
of the latter. It 
is used for con- 
verting circular 
into alternate 
motion, or alter- 
nate into circu- 
lar. While tho 
revolution of the 
smaller wheel is 
taking place, any 
point whatever 
on its circumfer- 
ence will de- 
scribe a straight 
line, or will 
pass and repass 
through a diame- 
ter of the circle, 
once during each 
revolution. In 
practice a pis- PpirycImJal Wheel, 

ton -rod or other 

reciprocating part may he attached to any point on tlic 
circumference of the smaller wheel. 

epicyemate (ep^i-si-e'mat), a. [< Gr. ini, upon, 
4 - sm] pa, an embryo ( < kvFiv, bo pregnant), + -ate.} 
In emhryol ., having that mode of development 
characteristic of Jchthyopsida , or fishes and 
batraehians, in which the embryo is not in- 
vaginated in the blastodermic vesicle, but re- 
mains superimposed upon a largo yolk inclosed 
by the vesicle: tho opposite of endocycmatc. 
tJ. A. Ryder. 

epicyesis (ep^i-sl-e'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. ini, on, 
4- Kvijmg, pregnancy, < kveIv, be pregnant.] Tho 
quality or condition of an epicyemate embryo; 
the mode of development of the embryo in low 
vertebrates, which have no amnion nor allan- 
tois. 

epicystotomy (op / i-sis-tot'o-mi), n. £< Gr. ini, 
upon, + cystotomy.} In surg., the high or su- 
prapubic operation of opening the urinary blad- 
dcr. 

epideictic, epideictical, a: See epidictic, epi- 
dictical. 

epideistic (ep^-de-is'tik), a. [< Gr. ent, upon, 
4* deistic.} Ultradeistic ; with religious spirit 
or purpose. 

The German expositions wore esaentiall" scientific and 
critical, not epideistic. nor intended to make converts. 

Westminster lie. t?., CXXVII. no. 

epide mi c (ep-i-dorn'ik), a. and n. [< L. epidemics 
(< Gr. tniSyyog, also Imdrjpiog, among the people, 
general, epidemic, < ini, upon, 4- 6fjpog, people), 


epidermic 

+ 4c.] I. a. Common to or affecting a whole 
people or a great number in a community ; gen- 
erally diffused and prevalent. A disease is said to 
be epidemic in a community when it appears in a great 
number of cases at the same time in that locality, but is 
not permanently prevalent there. In tho latter case it is 
said to be endemic. 

Whatever be the cause of this epidemic folly, It would 
be unjust to ascribo It to the freedom of the press. 

Warhurton, Divine legation, Ded. to Freethinkers (1738). 

A dread of mad dogs is the epidemic terror which now 
prevails. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, lxix. 

The hint becomes the more significant from the marked 
similarity of the cholera-track of the present year to that 
which has on former occasions been followed, after a 
twelvemonth’s interval, by a regular invasion of epidemic 
cholera. # Saturday Rev., Oct. 21, 1865. 

II. n. 1. A temporary prevalence of a dis- 
ease throughout a community: as, an epidemic 
of smallpox. 

The earlier epidemics of malignant cholera which visited 
Europe were believed to have been heralded by an unusual 
prevalence of “fevers” and diarrhuml affections. 

Quain, Med. Diet., p. 441. 

2. The disoase thus prevalent. 

Those dreadful exterminating epidemicks , which, in 
consequence of scanty and unwholesome food, in former 
times not unfrcquently wasted whole nations. 

Burke, On Scarcity. 

epidemical (op-i-dem'fckal), a > [< epidemic 4- 
-al.] Of the character of an epidemic; epi- 
demically diffused ; epidemic. 

Those vices lluxury and intemperance] aro grown too 
Epidemical , not only in tho City but tho Countries too. 

Stilling fleet , Sermons, 1. i. 

epidemically (ep-i-dem'i-kal-i), adv . In an 

epidemic manner. 

epidemicalness ( ep-i-dom 'i-kal-nos ) , *?. The 
stale of being epidemic. Hailey, 1727. [Rare.] 
epidemiography (ep-i-de-mi-og'ra-fi). n. [< 
Gr. i nnSij ping, epidemic, 4* -ypayia, < fpatynv, 
write.] A treatise on or description of epi- 
demic diseases. 

epidemiological (ep -i -do " mi - o - loj ' i - kal), a. 
l< epidemiology + -leal.} Pertaining to epi- 
demiology. 

epidemiologically (ep-i-de^mi-o-loj'i-kal-i), 
adr. In an epidemiological manner, 
epidemiologist (op-i-dfMni-ol'o-jist), n. [< epi- 
demiology 4- -ist. j One conversant with epi- 
demiology. 

epidemiology (op-i-de-mi-ol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. 
tniM/piog, epidemic, 4- -Aoyiu, < 'Aifnv, speak: seo 
-ology.} The science of epidemics; the sum 
of human knowledge concerning epidemic dis- 
eases. 

epidemyt (ep'i-dem-i), n. [Late ME. epydymyej 
< Gr. cnahipta, prevalence of an epidemic, < InL 
(hfpor, epidemic: see epidemic.} An epidemic. 

In tho xlx. yon* of this Cltarlys, y° land© of Fraunce was 
prouoiisly vexyd with the plage i pydymye, of which syke- 
nuHSo a groat multitude of poople dyed. 

Fahy an, (Miron., an. 1599. 

# 

Epidendrum (ep-i -den 'drum), n. [ML., so 
called from their growing on trees (cf. Gr. Ini- 
Mvfipiog, on a troo), < Gr. tni, upon, + fiivd pov, a 
tree.] A large genus of orchids, most of the spe- 
cies of which are epiphytic, growing on trees. 

There arc* about 4<X) species, confined for tin* most part to 
flu* tropics, though several species are found in Floiida. 
Tliej vary much in habit. . but the steins are often pseudo- 
bulbs, bearing strap-shaped, leathery leaves. There aro 
many species in cultivation for their handsome flowers, 
eplderm (ep'i-derm), n. [< LL. epidermis : seo 
epidermis.} Same as epidermis. 
epidermal (ep-i-dtVnml ), a. [ < epiderm 4- -al.} 
Relating to tho epidermis or scarf-skin; cu- 
ticular; exoskelotal. Also, rarely, epiderma - 
tout, enidermose, epiderm ous, epiderm tdal. Epi- 
dermal tissue, structure, ot system, in hot., the 
simple or moro or less complex structure which forms 
tho covering of plants, including cuticle, epidermis, bark, 
cork, etc. 

epidermale (op^i-dcr-maTe), w. ; pi. epiderma- 
Tia (-li-ii). |NL., < epidermis. Cf. < pidrrm a 1.} 

A spongo-spiei ilo on tlio outer surface with free 
projecting differentiated ray only. F. E. Schulze. 
epidermatoid (ep-i-der'ina-toid), a. [< Gr. ini- 
J tpfiarir, equiv. to intAipptg, epidermis, 4- elfiog, 
form . ] 1 . Same as epidermal or epidermic. — 2. 
Resembling epidermis ; having some character 
of epiderm, without being exactly that tissue. 
Also epidermoid. 

epidermeous (ep-i-d^r'nio-us), a. [< epiderm 
4- -eous.} Same as epidermic . [Rare.] 
epidermic, epidemical ( ep-whVmik, -mi-kal), 
a. [< epidermis) 4- -tc, -ical. } Belonging or 
relating to or resembling the epidermis ; cover- 
ing the skin; epidermal. Epidermic method, a 

method of administering medicinal substances by applying 
them to the skin. Also called iatriUiptic method. 
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epidermid&l (ep-i-d6r'mi-dal), a. [< epider- 
mis ( 4d -) + -al, J Same as epidermal or epider- 
mic , i [Rare.] 

epidermis (ep-i-dfar'rais), n. [< LL. epidermis , < 
Gr. emdcpytr (-/ml-), the outer skin, < tm , upon, 4- 
dlp/ra, skin.] 1. in rtwa/., the cuticle or scarf- 
skin; tlio non- vascular outer layer of the skin. 
Its outer portions usually consist of flattened or hardened 
ceils in 011 c or more layers, cohering into a pellicle, which 
readily peels off and is constantly being shed and renewed. 
It is derived from the epiblast, and is entered by film 
uervo-fibrils, but by no blood-vessels. The following stru- 
ta are recognized, from without inward : stratum eornoum, 
stratum grauulosum, and stratum spinosum. See cuts 
under skin and sweat-gland. 

• 2. In zool. , broadly, some or any outermost in- 
tegument or tegumentary ’ covering or envelop 
of the body, or some part of the body : a term 
nearly synonymous with exoskdeton. Thus, nails, 
claws, hoofs, horns, scales, feathers, etc., consist of much 
thickened or otherwise specialized epidermis; the whole 
skin which a snake sheds is epidermis. 

3. In emhryol . , the outermost blastodermic 
membrane; the ectoderm or epi blast, which 
will in due course become an epidermis proper. 
— 4. In conch . , specifically, the rind or peel 
covering the shell of a mollusk; the external 
animal integument, of the shell, as distinguished 
from the shell-substance proper: commonly 
found as a tough, fibrous, or stringy dark-col- 
ored bark, which readily peels off in shreds. — 
5. In hot., the outer layer or layers of cells cov- 
ering the surfaces of plants. 

On all the softer parts of the higher plants ... wo find 
a surface-layer, differing in its texture from the paren- 
chyma beneath, and constituting a distinct membrane, 
known as Epidermis. W. Ji . Carpenter, Micros., § H77. 

Also epiderm . 

epidermization (op-i-dGr-mi-za'shon), n. [< 
epidermis 4- -ation.j In surg., the operation of 
skin-grafting. 

epidermoid (op-i-d6r'moid), a. [< Gr. kmdrppig, 
epidermis, + rWor, form.] Same as cpidcrma- 
toid , 2. 

epidermomuscular (ep-i-dGr-mo-mus'ku-lar), 
a. [< LL. epidermis , cuticle, 4- L. muse, ulus, 
muscle, 4- -nr.] Outicular aud contractile ; 
epidermal and muscular, as the ectodermal 
Cells of a fresh-water polyp, Hydra . See neu- 
romuscular . 

epidermose (op-i-ihVmos), «. and a. [< epi- 
derm 4* -use.] I. n. Same as ccratin. 

II. Same as epidermal, 

epidermous (op-i-dor'mus), a. Same as epider- 
mal. 

epidictic, epideictic (cp-i-dik'tik, -dik'tik), a. 
[< L. epidielieus, declamatory (cf. IjL. epidicti- 
calis . normal), < fir. cmiSuKrtKoc, fit for display- 
ing or showing off, < imfitatiriwu, display, show, 
exhibit, < ckI, upon, 4- fiuKvvmi, show, point 
out. Of. deictic , apodiettc.] Demonstrative; 
serving for exhibition or display: applied to 
that department of oratory which comprises 
orations not aiming directly at a practical re- 
sult, but of a purely rhetorical character, in 
deliberative oratory the immediate object is to persuade 
the assembly t«> adopt or to deter it from adopting the 
measure under discussion ; in judicial oratory it is accusa- 
tion or defense of the person under trial ; Imt in epidfVtie 
oratory it is simply the treatment of a subject before an 
audience for the purpose of affording pleasure or satisfac 
tion. 

1 admire ids [Junius’s) letters as flue specimens of elo- 
quence of that kind which the ancient rhetoricians de- 
nominated the epidictic . P. Knox, Winter Evenings, xxix. 

He [Christ) would not work any epiib’ietie miracle at 
their bidding, any more than at flic bidding of the tempt- 
er. Farrar . 

For Isok rates Wagner distinguishes between the early 
period of work for the courts and the late period of ept- 
deiolic. discourses. Amer. Jour. I'hilaL, Mil. 8H2. 

epidictical, epideictical (op-i-dik'ti-kal, -dik'- 
ti-kal), a. [s epidictic 4* -al.] Same as epi- 
dictle. 

epididymal ( ep-i-did' i-raal ), a. [X ep ididy m is 4- 
-«/.] Pertainmg to the epididymis : as, epididy- 
mal ducts; epididymal tissues, 
epididymis (ep-i-did'i-mis), n. [NL., < Gr . tTTt- 
otfivfiic, epididymis, < ki rt, upon, + iVidvpog, testi- 
cle, lit. twin : see didymom.] An elongated ob- 
long body resting upon and alongside the tes- 
ticle, mostly enveloped in the tunica vaginalis. 

It is composed of a convoluted tube 20 feet long, ending at 
the lower end, or globus minor, in tile vas deferens. The up- 
per portion, or globus major, is formed in part by the coil- 
ed terminations of tin* vase efferentiaof the testis, which, 
12 to 20 in number, open into the convoluted canal. 

epididymitis (ep-i-did-i-im'tis) ; n. [NL., < epi- 
didymis 4- -it is.] In pathol., inflammation of 
the epididymis. 

epidiorite (op-i-di'o-rit), H . [ < Gr. ini, upon, + 
diorite.] A variety of diorite which contains 
o+‘ H/mmu/if hornblende. 


epidiorthosis (ep-i-dl-Gr-tho'&is), n. [LL., 
I Gr. kmtiidpdumg, the correction of a previous 
expression, < hndiopOovv , correct afterward, 
< £7 rt, upon, after, 4- dtopBovv , correct, make 
straight: see diortliosis.'] In rhet., same as 
epanorthosis . 

epidosite (e-pid'o-sit), n. [< Gr. kmfomg, a* giv- 
ing besides, increase (< emoidovat, give besides : 
see cpidote), 4- -ite 2 .] A rock composed essen- 
tially of the mineral epidote, in a granular con- 
dition, with which some quartz is mixed. The 
epidote is usually of a bright grass-green color. 
Also called pistacite-rock . 
epidote (ep'i-dot), n. [= F. tipidote (so named 
by Ilaiiy, from the enlargement of the baso of 
the primary in some of the secondary forms), < 
Gr. as if *hr ifiordg, < imdiMi>ai,give besides, give 
unto, intr. increase, grow, < cm, upon, in addi- 
tion, 4- tiaMvai, give.] A common mineral, oc- 
curring in prismatic crystals belonging to the 
monoclinic system, also massive, generally of a 
pistachio-green color and of a vitreous luster. 
It a silicate of aluminium, iron, and calcium. The epi- 
dote group of minerals includes, besides epidote proper, 
the manganese epidote piedmontite, the cerium epidote 
allanite, and the calcium epidote zolslte. Epidote is also 
called arendalite and pixtuciU. 

epidotlc (op-i-dot'ik), a. [< epidote 4- -ic.] Per- 
taining to, containing, or resembling epidote. 
epidromia (ep-i-dro'mi-a), n. [NL., < Gr. km- 
dpopy, a flux, < kmfipapeiv, run to ot upon, < km. 
upon, 4- fipaptiv, 2d aor., run, associated with 
Tptxnv, run: see dromedary.] In pathol., afflux 
of humors, particularly of blood, to any part of 
the body. 

Epigsea (ep-i-jG'h), M. [NL., < Gr. tTr^amr, a 
once - occurring ” 
dial, form (ra 
t niyaia, th e parts 
on or near the 
ground), < kn/, 
upon, 4- yarn, 
poet. (dial.) 
form of yta, yij, 
the earth, the 
ground : see cpi- 
geous.] 1. A 
genus of erica- 
ceous plants, of 
two species, one 
a native of Asia, 
the other, E. rc- 
pens , the well- 
known May- 
flower or trail- O 

ing arbutus of 
the United 

States. They arc Trailing Arbutus (Jiftjraa repens). 
prostrate or creep- 
ing evergreens, with fragrant rose-colored or white How- 
era appearing in early spring. Also Fpij/ea. 

2. In entom ., a genus of lepidopterous insects. 
JI Ulmer, 1816. 

epigaeal, epigseous, a. Bee epigeal, cpigcous . 
epigaster (ep-i-gas'titr), n . [NL. , < Gr. km, upon, 
4- yacTyp, belly.] A posterior part of the pap- 
logaster, including the large intestine or its 
equivalent, as the colon, cat cum, and rectum; 
tlio ‘‘ 11 ^ 1 ^ 11 ^’ of some writers, translating 
Uinterdarm of the German morphologists, 
epigastraeal (ej> “ i - gas - tre ' a) ), a. [< epigas - 
invum 4- -al.] Same as epigastric. 
epigastreeum (ep'l-gas-tre'um), n. [NL. : seo 
epigastrium.] Same as epigastrium. 
epigastral (op-i-gas'tral), a. [< epigaster 4* 
-al.] 1. In avat., same as epigastric. — 2. In 

/no/., pertaining to the epigaster or hind-gut. 
epigastrale (op^i-gas-tra'le), n . ; pi. epigastra- 
lia (-li-|i). [NL.: see epigastral.] A sponge- 

spieule’on the gastral surface with free differ- 
entiated ray only. F. K. Schulze. 
epigastralgia (ep^i-gas-tral'ji-ii), n. [NL., < 
Gr. kmyaarpiov, epigastrium, 4- akyog, pain.] In 
pathol., pain at the epigastrium, 
epigastralia, W. Plural of epigastrale. 
epigastrial (ep-i-gas'tri-al), a.* [< epigastrium 
4- -«/.] Same as epigastric . 
epigastric (ep-i-gas'trik), a. and n. [< Gr. km, 
upon, 4* inarf/p, stomach, 4- 4<\] I. a. Lying 
upon, distributed over, or pertainingto the abdo- 
men or the stomach. Also, rarely, epigastrwal , 
epigastral, epigastrial. Epigastric artery, (a) Deep 

or inferior, a branch of tlio external iliac distributed to 
the abdominal walls. (I>) SujwrJicial, a recurrent branch 
of the femoral supplying tlio abdominal walls below the 
umbilicus, (r) Sniwrinr, the abdominal branch ot the in- 
ternal mammary. - Epigastric lobes of the carapace of 
a brachyimms crustacean, an anterior subdivision of the 
complex gastric lobe. See cut under Brachyura,— Epi- 

ff&strlc plexus. See plems ,- Epigastric region, the 



epigastrium, a region of the abdomen. See abdominal 
regions, under abdominal.— Epigastric veins, the veins 
which accompany any ot the epigastric arteries. 

II. n. An epigastric artery, 
epigastriocele (ep-i-gas'tn-o-sel), n. [< Gr. 
hrtydorptov, epigastrium, 4- kS/'Aij, tumor.] An 
abdominal hernia in the region of the epigas- 
trium. Also epigastroc.de . 
epigastrium (ep-i-gas'tri-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
tmyacrrpiov, the region of the stomach from the 
breast to the navel (all below being the viroyd- 
(. TTptov , > E. hypogastrium), neut. of kmy&crrpiog, 
over the bellv, < cm, upon, over, 4- yaar^p, 
boljy.] 1. The upper and median part of the 
abdomen, especially of its surface, or that part 
lying over the stomach ; the epigastric region, 
commonly called the pit of the stomach. — 2. In 
entom. } a term used by some of the older ento- 
mologists for the lower side of the mesothorax 
and metathorax in tlio Coleoptera, Hemiptera , 
and Orthoptera. 

Also, sometimes, epigastrwum. 
epigastrocele (ep-i-gas'tro-sel), ». Same as 
epigastriocele . 

Epigea, n. See Epigma , 1. 
epigeal (ep-i-je'al), a. [< epige-ous 4- -a/.] 1. 
Same as epigeous. — 2. In entom., living near 
the surface of the ground, as on low herbs, or 
on mosses, roots, and other surface vegetation. 

Also epigaal . 

epigean (cp-i-je'an), a. [< epige-ous 4- -an.] 
Same as epigeous. 

epigee (op'i % jo) ? n. [< NL. epigeum, neut. of 
epigeus, \ Gr. eniynog, on or of the earth : see 
Epiga y a.] Same as perigee. 
epigene (ep'i-jen), a. [(Cf. Gr. kmyev^g, grow- 
ing after or late, \ imytyvtoOat, be born after), < 
Gr. km, upon, 4* - yevr/g , produced, < *yrv, pro- 
duce: see -gen, -gene.] 1. In geol., formed or 
originating on the surfaeo of the earth: op- 
posed to hypogene : as, epigene rocks. 

The whole epigene army of destructive agencies. 

Grikie, (ieol. Sketches, ii. 24. 

2. In crystal., foreign; unnatural; unusual: 
said of forms of crystals not natural to the sub- 
stances in which they are found, 
epigenesis (ep-i-ien'e-sis), n. [< Gr. cm, upon, 
in addition, 4- ylviatg, generation: see genesis, j 

1 . The coming into being in the act or process 
of generation or reproduction ; the theory or 
doctrine of generation in which the germ is 
held to be actually procreated by the parents, 
not simply expanded or unfolded or made to 
grow out of an ovum or spermatozoon in which 
it preexisted or had been preformed. Thus, in its 
application to plants, this theory maintains that the em- 
bryo does not preexist in either the ovary or the pollen, 
imt 1 h generated by the union of the fecundating princi- 
ples of the male and female organs. In zoology the doc- 
trine Bupplanted the theory of incasement (see incase- 
meat), as held by both the nniinalcullsts and the ovulists, 
and may be considered to have itself “ incased" the germ 
of all modern doctrines of ontogenetic biogeny, or evolu- 
tion of the individual from preexisting individuals. The 
theory was promulgated in substance in 17f»t) by C. F. Wolff, 
mid in a modified form, as above, is the doctrine now ac- 
cepted. 

More correctly, perhaps, epigene ins is an event of evo- 
lution, and evolution impossible without epigenesis; for 
evolution, strictly spcuklng, is the unfolding or that which 
lies as a preformation in genu, which a newxmiduct with 
new properties manifestly does not, any more than the 
differential calculus lies in a primeval atom ; while epi- 
genesis signifies a state that is the basis of, and the causa 
tive impulse to, a new and more complex state. 

Maudaley, Body and Will, p. 170. 

2. Jn geol., same as metamorphism. — 3. In pa- 
thol., an acccHHory symptom; a new symptom 
that does not indicate a change in the nature' 
of a disease. 

epigenesist (ep-i-jen'o-sist), n. [< cpigenes(is) 
4- -ist.] One who supports the theory of epi- 
genesis. 

epigenetic (ep^i-je-net/ik), a. [< epigenesis, 
after genetic, j Of, pertaining to, or produced 
by epigenesis. 

He criticises the ideas of progress and of the unity <>f 
history, and contends for an epigenetic as distinguished 
from an evolutionary view of the origins of civilisation. 

Mind., XII. OJH' 

epigenetically (ep^i-je-net/i-kal-i), adv. In an 
epigenetic maimer; by means of epigenesis, 
epigenic (ep-i-jen'ik), a. [As epigene 4- -ic.\ 
Originating on the surface of the earth, 
epigenous (e-pij'e-nus), a. [As epigene 4- -ow.v.] 
In hot., growing upon the surface of a part, 
many fungi on the surface of leaves: often lim 
ited to the upper surface, in distinction from hip 
pogenoutt. 

•pigeons (ep-i-je'us), a. [Also written, less ex 
actly, epigaous, < Gr. cniyeiog (dial, enlymog), ot 
or of the earth, on the ground, < cm, upon, 4 
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yta, yfj , dial, yaXa, the earth, the ground: see 
Epigcea.] 1. Growing on or out of the earth: 
as, epigeous plants.— 2. Borne above ground in 
germination, as the cotyledons of beans, etc. 

Also epigeal, epigcan . 

•pigeum (ep-i-je'um), n. [NL., neut. of *cpi- 
geuSj < Gt. hr iyeiog, on the earth: see epigeous.] 
Same as perigee . 

•piglot (ep'i-glot), n. Same as epiglottis . 
epiglottic (ep-i-glot'ik), a . [< epiglott-is + 4c.] 
Situated upon the glottis ; specifically, pertain- 
ing to the epiglottis. -Epiglottic gland, a quantity 
of areolar and adipose tissue situated in a space between 
the pointed base of the epiglottis and the hyo-epiglottiil- 
ean and tliyro-hyoidean ligaments. It is not a gland. 

epiglottidean (ep^i-glo-tid'e-an), a. Same as 
epiglottic. 

©piglottidei, n. Plural of epiglottideus. 
epiglottides, n. Plural of epiglottis . 
epiglottideus (ep^i-glo-tid'e-us), n . ; pi. epiqlot - 
tiaei (-!).• [NL., < epiglottis (-id-) + A 

muscle Of the epiglottis. Three epiglottidei are 
described in mati, named thyro-epiglot.tideus , and ari/teno- 
epiglottideus superior and inferior. The latter, also called 
Huton’s muscle and compressor sacculi laryngis, is in im- 
portant relation with the sacctilus of the larynx. 

epiglottis (ep-i-glot'is), n . ; pi. epiglottides (-i- 
aez). [< NL. epiglottis , < Attic Gr. kmyluTTic, 
common Gr. iniyhocrotr, epiglottis, < M, upon, 
+ yXorrig, yfajoatc, glottis: see glottis.] 1. A 
valve-like organ which helps to prevent the 
entrance of food and drink into the larynx dur- 
ing deglutition. In man the epiglottis is of oblong 
figure, broad and round above, attached by its narrow 
base to the anterior angle of the upper border of the thy- 
roid cartilage or Adams-apple, and also to the hyoid or 
tongue-bone, and the tongue itself; its ligaments for these 
attachments are the thyro-epiglottie, hyo-epiglottic, and 
glosso-eplglottic, the latter three in number, forming folds 
of mucous membrane. The muscles of the epiglottis 
arc three, the thyro epiglottideus and the superior and 
inferior aryteno-epiglottidcus. Its substance is clastic 
yellow flbrooartilage, covered with mucous membrane 
continuous with that of tho fauces and air-passages. In 
its ordinary state, as during respiration, the epiglottis 
stands upon end, uncovering the opening of the larynx ; 
during the act of deglutition it is brought buekward so 
as to protect this orifice. Any similar structure in the 
lower animals receives tho same name. See cuts under 
alimentary and mouth. 

2. In Poly son , same as epistoma . — 3. In entom., 
same as epipharynx — Cushion or tubercle of the 
epiglottis, a rounded elevation, covered with mucous 
membrane of a blight- pink color, in the middle line be- 
low the base of tile epiglottis and above the rinm glottidis. 
Qua in ; II olden. - Depressor epiglottidis, the depressor 
of tile epiglottis, a part of the thyro-epiglotthlean muscle 
coutiuued on to the margin of the epiglottis.- Frenum 
epiglottidis (bridle of the epiglottis), one of the three 
fohis of mucous membrane, or glosso-epiglottic ligaments, 
which pass between the epiglottis and the tongue. 

epiglottohyoidean (ep-i-glot'o-hi-oi'de-nTi)' a. 
[< epiglottis + hyoid + -e-an,] Pertaining to tho 
epiglottis and to tho hyoid bone ; hyo-epiglottic. 
epignathi, ». Plural of epignaihus. 
epignathism (e-pig'na-tbizm), n. [< epigna- 
thom 4- -ism.] The state or condition of being 
epignathous; the epignatlious structure of the 
bill of a bird. 

Exhibited in the intermaxillary bone, divested of the 
sheath which often forms a little overhanging point, but 
does not constitute cpignathism. 

* Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 101. 

epignathous (o-pig'na-thus), a, [< Gr. r m, up- 
on, + yvddog, jaw.J In or- 
nith.y liook-billed; having 
the end of the upper man- 
dible decurved over and 
beyond that of the lower 
one, as a bird of prey, 
parrot, petrel, or gull. 

With reference to the rela- Epignathous Bill of Gull, 

tion of tho t-ips of tho mandi- 
bles to each other : (1) the upper mandible overreaches 
the under, and is deflected over it ; (2) the tinder man- 
dible extends beyond the upper ; (8) the two meet at a 
point ; (4) tho points of the mandibles cross each other. 
I propose to call these conditions epignathous, hypogna- 
thous, paragnathous, and metagnathous respectively. 

Coues , Proo. Phila. Acad. Nat. Sci., 1869, p. 213. 

Opignathus (e -pig 'na- thus), n . ; pi. epignathi 
(-thi). [NL., \ Gr. kitty upon, + yvadog , jaw.] 

In teratol . , an amorphous acardiac monster con- 
nected with the jaw of the twin fetus, 
epigonal (e-pig'o-nal), a. [< Gr. eni, upon, + 
yovfy the seed, +‘-al.] Borne upon or beside the 
germ-gland: applied to a special thickened part 
of the tissue .or the genital ridge in the embryos 
of gome fishes, as that part which is not modi- 
fied into a germ-gland or an ovary, 
epigonatioa (et/i-go-na'ti-on), n . ; pi. epigona- 
tia (-silk). * [< MGr.* entyovanov (of. Gr. emyova- 
T *C, a garment reaching to the knee), < Gr. M, 
upon, to, + y6w = E. knee.] In the Or. Ch., 



one of the episcopal vestments, consisting of 
a piece of brocade or some other stiff mate- 
rial shaped like a rhomb or lozenge, and worn 
on the right side at or below the knee, hang- 
ing by one of its angles from the zone or gir- 
dle. The other tliree angles have tassels attached to 
them, and it is embroidered with a cross or other orna- 
mentation. As late as the eighth century, and in somo 
places as late as the eleventh, a handkerchief or napkin 
(the cnchdrion, which, see) was worn in a similar manner, 
as it still 1 b in the Armenian Church, and the eplgonation 
is probably a more modern form of this. Accordingly, 
some writers connect this vestment with the towel (A«V- 
tioi') with which Christ girded himself before washing the 
disciples’ feet. John xili. 5. 

Attached to the . . . [zone], on the right side, tho Bishop 
wears an ornament . . . termed the ejrigonation ; it is . . . 
made of brocade, or some other stiff material, a tassel 
being attached to tho lower corners. This was at first, 
like the Latin maniple, a mere handkerchief. 

./. M. Neale , Eastern Church, i. 811. 

epigone 1 (ep'i-gon), n. [< Gr. tntyovoq, bom 
after, one born after, in pi. offspring, succes- 
sors, posterity, < eiri, upon, + -yovog, < *yev, 
bear, produce: see -gen, -gene.] One bom af- 
ter; a successor or lieir. 

These writers l Mai thus, Ricardo, Senior, James Mill, 
and John Stuart Mill] contributed various parts of that 
economic system which the epigones in political economy 
contemplate with awe and admiration as something not 
to be questioned. 

11. T. Ely , Past and Present of Pol. Eeon., p. 9. 

epigone 2 (ep'i-gon), n. [< NL. epigonium.] 
Same as epigonium. 

epigonia, n. Plural (a) of epigonion y and (b) of 
epigonium. 

epigonion (ep^i-go-m'on), n . ; pi. epigonia (-ji). 
[< Gr. err tydvnov (see def.), < ’EirLyovog, a person 
so named, lit. after-born: see epigone 1.] An 
ancient lyre with forty strings, named from its 
Greek inventor, Fpigonos. The date of the in- 
vention is uncertain. 

epigonium (ep-i-go'ni-um), n . ; pi. epigonia (-1L). 
[NL.,< Gr. km, upon, 4- yovi/y the seed.] In He- 
patic, cr, tlio old arehegonium, which after fer- 
tilization forms a membranous bag inclosing 
the young capsule : same as calyptra. It is rup- 
tured as the capsule elongates. Also epigone. 
[Not in use.] 

epigram (ep'i-gram), m. [Formerly epigramme; 
\ F. epigramme = Sp. epigram a = Pg. It. epi- 
gramm a = G. epigramm = Dan. Sw. epigram , < 
*L. epigram ma, < Gr. m'ypa////a(r-), an inscrip- 
tion, an epigram, an epitaph, < imyp&tyetVy in- 
scribe: see epigraph.] 1. In Gr. lit., a poeti- 
cal inscription placed upon a tomb or public 
monument, as upon the face of a templo or 
mblic arch. The term was afterward extended to any 
ittlu piece of verse expressing with precision a delicate 
or ingenious thought, as the pieces in the Greek Anthology. 
In Roman classical poetry the term woh somewhat indis- 
criminately used to designate a short piece in verse; hut 
the works of Catullus, and especially the epigrams of Mar- 
tial, contain u great number with the modern epigram- 
matic character. 

This Epigramm s is but an inscription or writting made 
as it. were vpon a table, or in a window©, orvpon the wall 
or mantell of a chimney in some place of common resort. 

Puttcnham, Arte of Eng. Poetic, p. 48. 

Probably the first application of the newly adapted art 
[engraving words on stone or metal] was in dedicator} in- 
Bcriptionv or epigrams, to use this word in its original 
sense. C. T. Newton, Art and Arclueol., p. 100. 

Hence — 2. In a restricted sense, a short poem 
or pieco in verso, which has only one subject, 
and finishes by a witty or ingenious turn of 
thought; hence, in a general sense, an inter- 
esting thought represented happily in a few 
words, whether verse or prose; a pointed or 
antithetical saying. 

The qualities rare in a be© that we moet 
In an epigram novor Bhould fail ; 

The body should always bo little and sweet, 

And a sting should be left in its tail. 

Trans, from Eat in (author unknown). 

From the time of Martial, indeed, the epigram came to 
be characterized generally by that peculiar point or sting 
which is now looked for in a French or English epigram ; 
and the want of this in the old Greek compositions doubt- 
less led some minds to think them tame and tasteless. 
The true or the best form of the eaVly Greek epigram does 
not aim at wit or seek to produce surprise. Lord N eaves. 

epigramist, epigrammist (ep'i-gram-ist), n. 

[= Sp. epigramista = It. epigramista; as epi- 
gram + 4st ] Samo as epigrammatist. [Rare.] 

The epigrammist, [Martial] speaks the souse of their 
drunken principles. Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, i. 2. 

epigrammatarian (ep-i-gram-a-ta'ri-an), n. 
[< L. epigramma(t-)y epigram, + - arian .] An 
epigrammatist. Bp. Hall, Satires, I. ix. 29. 

epigrammatic (ep*i-gra-mat'ik), a. [= F. 
ejngrammatique = Sp. epigramdtico = Pg. It. 
epigrammatico (cf. D. G. epigrammatisch = 
Dan. Sw. epigrammaMc ), < LL. vpigrammaticus , 


< LGr. kmypaufMTutdG, < Gr. in iypappa(r-), epi- 
gram : see epigram.] 1. Dealing in epigrams; 
speaking or writing in epigram : as, an epigram- 
matic poet.— -2. Suitable to epigrams; belong- 
ing to epigrams ; having tho quality of an epi- 
gram; antithetical; pointed: as, epigrammatic 
style or wit. 

Those remarkable poems have been undervalued by crit- 
ics who have not understood their nature. They have no 
eingrawmatic point. Macaulay. 

epigrammatical (ep^i-gra-mat 'i-kfti ), a. [< epi- 
grammatic + -al.] Same as epigrammatic. 

Our good epigrammatical poet, old Godfrey of Winches- 
ter, thinketh no ominous forespeuking to lie in mimos. 

Cainden. 

Had this old song [“ Chevy Chase”] been filled witli epi- 
grammatical turns and points of wit, it might perhaps 
nave pleased the wrong taste of somo readers. 

Spectator , No. 74. 

epigrammatically (ep^i-gra-mat'i-kal-i), adv. 
In an epigrammatic manner or stylo ; tersely 
and pointedly. 

It has been put epigrammatically y that formerly nobody 
in Oxford was married except the heads, but that now the 
heads are the only people who remain unmarried. 

Contemporary lieu., LI. 611. 

epigramm&tism (ep-i-gram'a-tizm), n. [< epi- 
grammat-ic + -ism.] The use of epigrams; 
epigrammatical character. 

The latter | derivation] would be greedily seized by nine 
philologists out of ten, for no better cause than its epi - 
grammatism. Poe , Marginalia, lxvii. 

epigrammatist (ep-i-gram'a-tist), n. [= F. 
epigram matiste = Bp. epigramatista = Pg. It. 
ep igram m a tista, < LL. epigramm atista, < LGr. 
imypapftaTiarifiy < Gr. irnypafiuaTi^nv, write an 
epigram: see epigrammatize . J One who com- 
poses epigrams or writes epigrammatically. 

The conceit of tho epigrammatist. Fuller. 

A mong the buffoon poets of this age is also to be reckoned 
John Hey wood, styled tho epigrammatist, from the six een- 
tnries of epigrams, or versified jokes, which form a’ remark- 
able portion of his works. Craik , Hist. ling. Lit., I. 431. 

epigrammatize (op-i-gram'n-tlz), r. t.\ pret. 
and pp. epigramm a tized, ppr. cj > igrtt m m a tizi n g . 
[= F. epigramm atiser,( Gr. nriygafifiaTtCnv , write 
an epigram, < inly pay fia(T-), an epigram : see epi- 
gram.] To represent or express by epigrams ; 
write epigrammatically. 

epigrammatizer (ep-i-gram'a-ll-z^r), n. One 
wlio composes epigrams, or who writes epi- 
grammatically; an epigrammatist.. 

He [Pope] was only the condenser and epigrammatizer of 
Bolingbroke — a very fitting St. John tor such a gospel. 

Lowell , Study Windows, p. 416. 

epigrammist. «. Sett Cptgramist. 

epigraph (ep ; i-grftf), n. [= F. epigraphe = Sp. 
ej agrafe = Pg. eptgraphe = It. epi graft', < NL. 
epigrdphe , < Gr. n r't)pa<t>y, an inscription, < ftti- 
ypaiper v, write upon, inscribe, < hi, upon, + ypd- 
(pnv, write. Cf. epigram.) 1. An inscription cut 
or impressed on stone, metal, or other perma- 
nent material, as distinguished from a writing 
in manuscript, etc.; specifically, in archwol., 
a terse inscription on a building, tomb, monu- 
ment, or statue, denoting its use or appropria- 
tion, and sometimes incorporated in its scheme 
of ornamentation. 

Dr. Merct, a learned man and Library Keeper, sliew’d 
me . . . th<s statue and epigraph under if of that renown- 
ed physitian Dr. Harvey, discoverer of (he cu filiation of 
the blood. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 8, 1662 

2. A superscription or title at the beginning 
of a book, a treatise, or a part of a book. — 3. 
In lit., a citation from somo author, or a sen- 
tence framed for the purpose, placed at the 
commencement of a work or of one of its sepa- 
rate divisions ; a motto. 

Leave here the pages with long musing curled, 

And write me new my future's epigraph . 

Mrs. Browning. 

epigraph (ep'i-grtif), r. t. [< epigraphy n.] To 
inscribe an epigraph on. 

Also a paper epi graphed. “Lo (pic dijo J. B. Plata a 
Don Juan de Indiuquez, 2*1 June, lf>H6.” 

Motley, United Netherlands, L 526. 

epigrapher (e-pig'ra-ffr), n. Same as epigram 
phist. 

It is a new doctrine that the most meritorious field- 
work will make a man a linguist, an epigrapher , and an 
historian. Contemporary Rev., LI. 562. 

epigraphic (ep-i-graf'ik), a. [= F. dpigra- 
phique = Pg. epigraphies = It. epigrafico, < NL. 
epigraphicus, ( cpigraphe , epigraph : see epi- 
graph.] Of, pertaining to, or bearing an epi- 
graph or inscription ; of or pertaining to epig- 
raphy. 

The epigraphic adjuration “ Siste, viator.” 

Saturday Rev. 



eplgraphlc 

It [the Arabic of Mohammed] was the peculiar dlaleot 
of the tribes near Mecca, and up to the present no epi- 

C ohie monument anterior to the sixth century of our era 
attested its Existence. Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 144. 
The authority of the cpigraphic monuments, as briefly 
given above, is thus placed in direct opposition to the 
authority of the llomeric text as understood by Meyor. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., VI. 420. 

epigraphical (op-i-graf 'i-kal), a . [< epigraph ic 
+ -al. J Of the character of an epigraph ; epi- 
graphic. 

Verses never intended for such a purpose [inscription 
on a monument, etc.], but assuming for artistic reasons 
the epigraphical form. Kncyc. Brit., VIII. 477. 

epigraphically (ep-i-graf'i-kal-i), ado. Con- 
sidered as an epigraph ; in tne manner of an 
epigraph. 

Epigraphically of the same age. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 188. 

epigraphies (ep-i-graf'iks), n. [PI. of epigraph - 
te : woe -ice.] The seionce of inscriptions ; epig- 
raphy. 

epigraphist (©-pig'ra-fist), n. [< epigraphy) 4 
-ist.] One versed in epigraphy. 

We shall acquire a long series of inscriptions for the 
epigraphist. Quarterly Rev., OXXVII. 80. 

The post of epigraphist to the Government of India, 
held till lately by Mr. Fleet, may be spoedily revived. 

Athemceum, No. 8070. 

epigraphy (e-pig'ra-fi), n. [= F. foigraphie = 
It. cpigrafia, < NL. epigraphia , < Or. kmypaty, 
an epigraph: see epigraph.] The study or 
knowledge of epigraphs : that branch of know- 
ledge which doals with the deciphering and ex- 
planation of inscriptions; epigraphies. 



Ladybird (■£/»* 
lachna borealu ), 
Slightly enlarged. 
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the protomala or so-called mandible attached 
to its outer edge. 

What we have for brevity called the epilabra are the 
lamina) fulcientes labri of Meinert. 

A. S. Packard, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., XXI. 198. 

Epilachna (ep-i-lak'na), n. [NL., < Qr. brL 
above, 4 Mxvg, woolly hair.] A genus or 
cryptotetramerous coleopter- 
ans, of the family CoccineUidai, 
or ladybirds, forming with a few 
others the group of phytopha- 
gous or vegetable-feeding Coc- 
cinellidce , the rest of the family 
being insectivorous. The distin- 
guishing character of the group is the 
form of the mandibles, which are armed 
with several teeth at the tip. The spe- 
cies of Epilachna are very numerous, especially in the 
tropical zono ; they are comparatively large, very convex, 
ana hairy above, whence the name. E. borealu (Kirby) is 
very abundant in southern parts of the United States, and 
is often injurious to cultivated plants, especially squashes. 
It is of a honey-yellow color, with black spots. E. glo - 
bona and E. undecimmaculata are European species, 
epilate (ep'i-lat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. epilated , 
ppr. epilating. [< L. as if *cjrilatu8 f pp. of *epi- 
tare (> F. tpilcr, deprive of hair), < L. e, out, 
+ pilus, a hair ( >pilare , deprive of hair). Cf. 
depilate.] To deprive of hair ; eradicate (hair). 

1 have by epilating such hairs [white] and stimulating 
the part succeeded in replacing them by a vigorous growth 
of natural coloured hairs. N. and Q., 7th ser., II. 29H. 

epilation (ep-i-la/shon), n. [= F. Epilation; as 
epilate 4 -ion.] Eradication of hair, 
epilepsia (ep-i-lep'si-fi.), n. [LL.] Same as epi- 


Epimachine 


* - Epigra- 
phy is a science ancillary to philology, archasology, and i M r n 

history. It is principally and properly devoted to the epilepsy (cp 1-i Bp -81 ), n. [ — I). G. epilcpsic — 
onsideration of inscriptions in the strict sense— that is, Dan. 8w. epilepsi = F. eptlepsic = Pr. epilepsia, 


lepsy. 

pile 



Petals in flower of Phita - 
dtlphus coronartus. 


consideration of inscriptions in tho strict sense — that is, 
textB cut, engraved, or impressed upon stone, bronze, or 
other material more or less rigid and durablo, or one 
capable of becoming so, Ruch as clay. Graffiti, or texts 
consisting of characters incidentally scratched on a wall, 
etc., and dipinti, in which the characters are painted, not 
carved, are for convenience' sake also classed as inscrip- 
tions. On the other hand, the study of the lettering 
(legends, etc.) on coins hclougB to numismatics. 

In Euglaud the new science of Greek epigraphy , which 
may he said to deal with the chronological and geograph- 
ical classification of Greek inscriptions, has found few fol- 
lowers. Isaac Taylor , The Alphabet, II. 2. 

epigynous (e-pij'i-nus), a. [< Gr. kni, upon, + 
yvvij, a woman (in mod. bot. 
a pistil), 4 -ous.] In hot., 
growing upon the top of the 
ovary, or seeming to do so, 
as the corolla and stamens 
of the cranberry. 
EpihippilS (ep-i-hip'us), n. 

^Epigynous Stamens and [NL., \ Gl*. Upon, *4* 17T- 
irof, horse.] A genus of fos- 
sil horses from tho Upper 
Eocene of North America, having four toes in 
front and three bohind. Marsh, 1877. 
epihy&l (ep-i-hi'al), a. and n. [< Gr. kni, upon, 
4 hy{oid ), q. v., 4 -al.] I. a. Pertaining to 
one of the pieces of the liyoidean arch : as, an 
epihyal bone or ligament. In the human subject 
the ligament which connects the so-called styloid process 
of the temporal bone with the so-called lesser cornu of 
the hyoid bone is an epihyal structure. 

n. «. In amt. and cool., one of the pieces of 
the liyoidean arch ; one of the elements of the 
second postoral visceral arch ; a bone inter- 
vening between the stylohyal and the cera- 
tohyal, represented in the human subject by 
the stylohyoid ligament, but of usual occur- 
rence as a bone in other mammals, 
epiklesis, »• Bee epiclesis. 

©pitot, w. [< ML. epikeia, prop, epiecia , < Gr. 
Tmetneia, reasonableness, equity, as opposed to 
strict law, < kmntify, fitting, reasonable, < ini, 
upon, 4 ritc6g, likely, reasonable.] Equity, as 
opposed to strict law. 

1 am provoked of some 
to condemn this law, hut 
I am not able, so it he 
but for a time, and upon 
weighty considerations, 

. . . for avoiding disturb- 
ance in the common- 
wealth such an epiky and 
moderation may he used 
In it. 

Latimer , Sermons and 
[Remains, l. 182. 

epilabrum (ep-i-la'- 
orum), n.; pi. epila- 
bra (-brii). [NL. 

(Packard,' *1883), <Gr. 

Ini, upon, 4- L. la- 
brum, lip: see la- 
brum.] In Myria - 



epilemcia , epilencia = Bp. Pg. epilepsia == It. epi- 
lessia,(.JAj. epilepsia , < Gr. entXt/iftta, also imAypr, 
epilepsy, lit. a seizure, < kit dayBdvnv, seize 
upon, < km, upou, 4 Aa pjiavtiv, Aafirlv , take, 
seize. Cf. catalepsy .] A disease of tho brain 
characterized by recurrent attacks of (r/) loss 
of consciousness with severe muscular spasm 
(■ major attack), or (b) loss of consciousness at- 
tended with little or no muscular disturbance, 
or, rarely, slight muscular spasm without loss 
of consciousness ( minor attack). 

My lord is fallen into an epilepsy ; 

This Is his second fit ; he had one yesterday. 

Shah., Othello, iv. 1. 
Cortical epilepsy, epilepsy dependent on disease of the 
cerebral cortex.— Epilepsy Of the retina, U temporary 
anemic condition of the retina which has been observed 
during an epileptiform attack.- Peripheral ep 
epllopsy which seems to be produced by a l 


sion.— ’Toxic epilepsy, epilepsy induced hy toxic sub- 
stances in the blood. 

epileptic (op-i-lep'tik), a. and n. [=F. tpilcp- 
tique s as 8p. epileptico = Pg. epileptico = It. epi- 
lettico (cf. I). G. epilcptiscJi = Dan. Bw. epilcp- 
tisk ), < LL. ejdlepticus, < Gr. imAynuKdg, < inl- 
hi^tg (eirih/nT-), epilepsy: see epilepsy.] I, a. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of epilepsy. 

Besides madness, and (what are so nearly allied to It) 
epileptic fits, I know of no distemper that the ancients as- 
cribed U> possession: unless, perhaps, tits of apoplexy. 

Farmer, Demoniacs of Sew Testament, i. § 0. 

Asa piece of magnificent invective, [Victor Hugo’s] Les 
ChAtiments is undoubtedly a powerful work. ... It is 
written in a transport of rage which is almost epileptic in 
its strength. Edinburgh Rev ., CLXUI. 156. 

2. Affected with epilepsy. 

A plague upon your ejdleptic viBage 1 
Smile you my speeches, os I were a fool? 

Shak., Lear, 11. 2. 

Epileptic aura. See aura! . 

II. n. One affected with epilepsy. 

Epileptic 8 are very often found to have had a father or 
mother attacked with some nervous disorder. 

Quain, Med. Diet., p. 446. 

epileptical (ep-i-lep'ti-kal), a. Same as epi- 
leptic. 

Prescribing it to one who was almost daily assaulted 
with epileptical fits. Boyle, Works, II. 223. 

epileptically (ep-i-lep'ti-kal-i), adv. In connec- 
tion with or in consequence of epilepsy; caused 
by epilepsy. 

We must also bear in mind that there are on record 
many homicides committed by epileptically insane per- 
sons. E. C. Mann, Psychol. Med., p. 483. 

epileptiform (ep-i-lep' ti-f 6rm). a. [=F. fyilep- 
tiforme , < Gr. inihytytjQ (kniTjptT-), epilepsy 


Head of Scolopendra , from below 
(magnified ), showing the epilabrum, 
the protomala with ltsc.tr do ( Card), 
and stipes [St); Ant, antenna. 


, r _, v „ ^„epsy, + L. 

forma, form.] Resembling epilepsy. 

A man long subject to very limited epileptiform seizures 
>ay at length have seizures beginning in the same way, 
id becoming universal; but these are not epileptic seiz- 


ures, they are only more severe t 


poda x a transverse sclerite, broader than long, 
nanking the labrum, and having the cardo of 


otiform seizures. 

Fop. Set. Mo., XXV. 179. 

epileptogenic (ep-i-lep-to-jen'ik), a. [As epi- 
hptogen-ous + -ic.] Giving rise to epilepsy or 
to an epileptic attack. 


to epilepsy. 

Basilar motor centers [of the brain] may acquire the 
epileptogenous property. Alien, and Neurol., VI. 449. 

epileptoid (ep-i-lep'toid), a. [< Gr. Mfojtyis 
(emtyirr-), epilepsy, 4* elSog, form.] Resem- 
bling epilepsy: as, an epileptoid attack. 

epilooe (ep’i-ldb), n. [< Gr. km, upon, + lofidg, 
lobe.] In entom.. a narrow piece often border- 
ing the inner siae of one of the lobes of the 
rnentum of beetles, when the latter is bilobed. 
The epilobes are joined in the middle, and frequently 
produced in a central prominence called the tooth of the 
rnentum. 

Epilobium (ep-i-16'bi-um), n. [NL., < Gr. tirl, 
upon, + 'Aofiog, a pod, lobe: see lobe.] A her- 
baceous genus of the natural order Onagraceae , 
widely distributed through temperate and arctic 
regions, and including, according to the latest 
authority, over 150 species. The flowers are pink 
or purple, or rarely yellow, and tho seeds are crowned 
with a tuft of long silky hairs. The name willow-herb is 
given to tho more common species, of which the most 
conspicuous, E. anyunti folium, is a tall perennial with a 
simple stein bearing a spike of large purple flowers and 
willow-like leaves. 

epilogic, epilogical (ep-i-loj'ik, -i-kal), a. [< 
Gr. knthoyiKog, <T i m/cyo^ epilogue.] Relating to 
or like an epilogue ; epilogistic. Quarterly ltev. 

epilogismt (o-pu'o-jizm), n. [< Gr. kmloyiafi6g, 
a reckoning over, calculation, < kmXoyl&oOai, 
reckon over, < knt, upon, over, 4- hyyKeaGai, 
reckon, < Aoyog, an account: see logic, logistic . J 
Excess in reckoning; addition in computation. 

The Greek and Hebrew making a difference of two 
tiioUBund years, . . . this epilogisin must he detracted 
from the Hebrew or superaddod to the Greek. 

Gregory, Poathuma (1(150), p. 171. 

epilogistic (ep^i-lo-jis'tik), a. [< cpilog{uc) 4* 
- ist-ic ; cf. Gr. kmAoyioTiKhg, able to calculate: 
see epilogism .] Pertaining to epilogues ; of the 
nature of an epilogue. 

These lines aro an epilogistic palinode to the last elegy. 

T. War ton, Notes to Milton’B Smaller Poems. 

epilogize (ep'i-lo-jiz), v . ; pret. and pp. epilo- 
(ficca, ppr. epiloqicing. [Also cpiloguicc ; \ Gr. 
entloyiZicftiai, address the peroration or epilogue, 
< iniAoyor, peroration, epilogue : see epilogue.] 

1. trans. To add to in tho manner of an epilogue. 

The laugh of applause with whicli tho charmiug com- 
panion of my new acquaintance was epiloguing his happy 
raillery. Student (1760), 1. 148. 

II. intrans. To writo or pronounce an epi- 
logue; use the stvle of epilogues. 

epilogue (ep'i-log), n. [= 1). epiloog = G. epi- 
log = Dan. Bw. epilog , < F. epilogue = 8p. epi- 
logo = Pg. It. epilogo , < L. epilvgus, < Gr. tnl- 
/u>yog, a conclusion, "peroration of a speech, epi- 
logue of a play, < tmUyeiv, say in addition, < 
km, in addition, 4 7Jye.iv, say.] 1. In rhet., the 
conclusion or closing part of a discourse or ora- 
tion; the peroration. The office of the epilogue is 
not merely to avoid an abrupt close and provide a formal 
termination, but to confirm and increase the effect of 
wlnit has been said, and leave tin) hearer as favorably dis- 
posed as possible to the speaker’s cause and unfavorably 
to that of his opponents. Accordingly, an epilogue in its 
more complete form consists of two divisions — (a) u repe- 
tition of tne principal points previously treated, and (6) 
an appeal to the feelings. 

2. In dramatic or narrative writing, a conclud- 
ing address; a winding up of the subject; spe- 
cifically, in spoken dramas, a closing piece or 
speech, usually in verse, addressed uy one or 
more of the performers to the audience. 

A good play needs no epilogue. 

Shak., As you Like It, Epil. 
Why there should he an epilogue to a play, 

1 know no cause, the old and usual way 

For which thoy were mode, was to entreat the grace 

Of such as wore spectators in this place. 

Beaumont, Custom of the Country, Epil. 

epiloguet (ep'i-log), v. i. [< epilogue, n.] To 
epilogize. 

Pleasure . . . 

Begins the play in youth, and epilogues in age. 

Quarles, Emblems, iv. 13. 

epiloguize (ep'i-log-iz), v. [Also epiloguise ; < 
epilogue 4 -ice. Cf. epilogize.] Same as epilo- 
gize. 

The dances ended, the spirit epiloguise s. 

Stage Direction in Milton's Comm. 

epiloguizer (ep'i-log-Fzto), n . One who epi- 
loguizes ; a writer or speaker of epilogues. 
[Rare.] 

Go to, old lad, ’tis true that thou art wiser ; 

Thou art not framed for an epiloguizer. Hoadley. 

EpimachlnfS (ep # i-ma-k5 / n§), n. pi. [NL., < 
Epimachus 4 -inw.] A group of slender-billed 



Bpimachin® 

or tenoiroBtral birds, typified by the genus Epi- 
maehus; the plume-birus. They resemble the true 
birds of Paradise, or Paraducincs , in the exceeding luxu- 
riance and brilliancy of their plumage, (a) In most ar- 
rangements the Epinutchinm have been referred to the 
family of hoopoes, Upupidaa , or closely associated with 
the Promeroptdce. O. R. Gray (1809) constitutes the group 
by the genera Ptilorhis , Craspedophora, Epimachus, Se- 
leucides , Semioptera , and Falculia, some of which genera 
are now referred to the Paradisctnce. The group thus 
constituted Bhould bo abolished. (6) In later arrange- 
ments the Epimachince are made one of two subfamilies of 
Paradiseidat, containing the slender-billed forms repre- 
sented bv four genera, Epimachus, Drepanomis, Selcu- 
cides, ana Ptilorhis. 

Epimachus (e - pim ' a - kus), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 
1817). appar. < Gr. enlpaxog, that may easily be 
attacked, assailable (also equipped for battle), 
< c7r/, upon, to, + /LtdxeoOcu, fight, < pdxv, battle.] 
A genus of magnificent Papuan birds, belonging 
to the Paradiseidw , and made type of a subfam- 



Pluni e-bird {Ffirmarhus sfeciosus). 


ily Epimachina ?, having a slender bill, densely 
feathered nostrils, and highly developed plu- 
mage of the wings and tail, which latter is sev- 
eral times longer than the body ; the plume-birds 
proper. The superb plumo-bird or grand promerops of 
New Guinea, E. speciosus, E. maximius, or E. super bus, 
is the typo species; E . clliuti is another species. Also 
called CinnamolrfiUH. 

epimacus (o-pim'a-kus), n. ; pi. epimaci (-si). 
[Appar. for epimnclm v, < Gr. inipaxor, equipped 
for battle : see Epimachus . ] In her., an imagi- 
nary boast, somewhat resembling a griffin, the 
chief difference being that all four paws are 
those of lions : the tail also is usually without 
the tuft. 

epimandibular (op // i-man-dib'u-liir), a. and n. 
[< Gr. t'TTij upon, 4- L. mandilmla , jaw : see man- 
dible, mandibular.'] I. a. Borne upon the man- 
dible or lower jaw, as a bone of some of the 
lower vertebrates. 

II. n. A bone of the mandible of some of the 
lower vertebrates, identified with the hyornan- 
dibular of fishes. See hyomandibular. 

The proof that tho hyomandibular is equivalent to the 
epimandibular. O. Baur , Micros. Sci., xxviii. 179. 

epimanika, n. Plural of epimanikon. 

epimanikion (ep' / i-ma-nik i i-on), n. ; pi. epima - 
nifeia (-&). [< MGr. impavhaov, also (as NGr.) 
knipaviKov, < Gr. ini. upon, 4* /mivikiov , /. idvma , 
NGr. fiavUt, sleeve, s L. manica , sleeve, < man us, 
the hand: see manus, manual .] In the Gr. Ch., 
one of the eucharistic vestments, consisting in 
a kind of cuff or movable sleeve, usually made 
of silk, worn on each arm, and reaching about 
half way up from the wrist to tho elbow. Kpima- 
nikia were originally worn by bishopB only, but have now 
for many centuries beeu worn by all priests, and since 
A. I). 1000 by deacons. 

The epimanikia come nearest to the Latin maniple, but 
they do not resomble it in shape, and aro worn on both 
hands, instead of on the left only. 

J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 807. 

ep imanik on (ep-i-man'i-kon), n. ; pi, epimanika 
(-k&). Same as epimanikion. 

Epimedium ( ep-i -me ' di-um ) , n . [NL.. < L. cpi- 
medion f an unknown plant (Pliny), < Gr. km- 
pildiov (Dioscoridos), barren wort, Epimedium 
alpinum .] A small berboridaeeous genus of 
low herbs, of Europe and temperate Asia, with 
temately divided leaves, and racemes of white, 
pink, or yellowish flowers. Several species are cul- 
tivated for ornament, especially E. alpinum of Europe 
and B. macranthum of Japan. 

epimera. n. Plural of epimeron . 

epimeral (ep-i-mfi'ral), a. [< epimeron 4- -al.] 
Pertaining to an epimeron or to the epimera. 
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epimerite (ep-i-me'rit), n. [As epimeron 4* 
■ ite 2.] An anterior proboscis-like appendage 
borne upon the protoraerite of the septate gre- 
garines. It serves to attach tho parasite to its host, and 
may be armed with booklets for that purpose. It is always 
deciduous. When it is present, the gregarine is known 
as a cephalont ; after it is shed, as a sporont. 

epimeritic (op // i-mo-rit'ik), a. [< epimerite 4- 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the epimerite. 
epimeron, epimerum (op-i-me'ron, -rum), n . ; 
pi. epimera (-rji). [NL., < Gr. hr i, upon, 4- gypog, 
thigh.] One of the side-pieces in the segment 
of an arthropod or articulate animal, in the Crus- 
tacea the epimera form part of the dorsal arc, and the legs 
are articulated to them. In insects the term is generally 
restricted to these pieces in the thoracic segments, whero 
an epimeron is the middle one of three selerites into which 
any pleuron is divisible ; they are situated behind the epi- 
sterna, between the tergum and the insertions of the legs. 

epinaos (ep-i-na'os), n . ; pi. epinaoi (-oi). [< 
Ur. ini, upon, 4- va6q, temple.] An open vesti- 
bule behind the cella of some ancient temples, 
corresponding to the pronaos in front. See 
opisthodomos and posticum. 

epinastic (ep-i-nas'tik), a . [< epinasty 4- 4c.] 

In hot., of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
epinasty. 

With respect to this downward movement of the leaves, 
Kraus believes that it is duo to their epinastic growth. 

Darwin, Movement in Plants, p. 250. 

epinastically (ep-i-nas'ti-kal-i), adv. In an 
epinastic manner. 

The marginal portion of tho pileus is somewhat onrved 
over and bent downwards ( epinastically ) in towards the 
surface of the stipe. Dc Bary , Fungi (trans.), p. 294. 

epinasty (ep'i-nas-ti), n. [< Gr. ini, upon, 4- 
vacr-rdf, pressed close, solid, < vdaattv, press close, 
stamp down.] In hot., a movement or state of 
curvature due to the more activo growth of the 
ventral side of an organ. 

Epinephelini (ep-i-nef-e-11 'ni), n. pi. [NL. 
(Blocker, 1875), < Epincphelus 4- -mi.] A group 
or subfamily of Scrramdxv, including the gen- 
era Epincphelus, My etero] terra, Dermatolepis, 
Promieropterm, Enneaeentrns, and other closely 
related non-American genera. 

Epinephelus (ep-i-nef'e-lus) ; n. [NL. (Bloch, 
17.93), < Gr. M, upon, 4- v^pt Ay, cloud.] A ge- 
nus of fishes, of the family Serranida\ it con- 
tains numerous species, chiefly of the tropical and sub- 
tropical seas, havjng the intcrorbital spare narrow, the 
eyes subcentral, the scales of tin 1 lateral lux simple, ami 
the anal fin short, with only 8 or 9 rays, the inner teeth 
of both jaws dcprossible, and some of the anterior ones 
caniniforra, and the preopereulum entire below. E. mo- 
rio is the red grouper of the Mexican coast and the South 
Atlantic coast of the t'nited Stales. See (jumper. 

6pinette (a-pe-net'), n. [F. epinette , a spinet: 
see spinet.] A kind of cage in which fowls aro 
confined for tho purpose of fattening. It com- 
monly consists of a series of coops in tiers, arranged in a 
circular frame, the whole frame turning on its axis for 
convenience in feeding the fowls, which is performed me- 
chanically by means of a force-pump. Also called chicken- 
feeder. 

ipineuil (a-pe-n£ly'), n. [F. : see dof.] A rod 
wine produced around tho village « of Epineuil in 
tho neighborhood of Tonuorre, in tho depart- 
ment of Youno, Franco, resembling Burgundy 
of the second grade, and much esteemed, though 
not often exported. 

epineural (ep-i-nu'ral), a. and n. [< Gr. cni, 
upon, 4- neural, q. v.] I. a. Situated upon a 
neural arch, as a spine of a fish’s backbone. 

In Esox and Thymallus the epineural and cpieentral 
spines are present; in (’yprinus the epineural and opi 
pleural. Owen, Anat., I. 48. 

II. w. A scleral spino attached to a neural 
arch. Seo extract under cpiccntral. 

epineuria. n. Plural of cpineurium. 

epineurial (ep-i-nti'ri-al), a. [< Cpineurium 4- 
-al. ] Pertaining to or consisting of epineurium : 
as, epineurial sheaths. 

epineurium (ep-i-nu'ri-um) 7 n . ; pi. epineuria 
(-ft). [NL., < Gr. ini, upon, 4- vevpov, nerve.] 

Tile sheath of connective tissue around a fasci- 
culus of nerve-tissue, as distinguished from the 
finer Rheath of perineurium which similarly sur- 
rounds the smaller bundles or funiculi of which 
a nerve is* ultimately composed. See funiculus 
and perineurium. 

epinglette (ep-ing-glot'), n. [F. dpinglette, a 
primer, a priming-wire, dim. of dpinyle, a pin, 
< OF. espingle , < L. spinula, dim. of spina, a 
thorn, spine: see smnule , spine.] An iron 
needle for piercing tne cartridge of a piece of 
ordnance before priming; a priming-wire. 

epinicia. n. Plural of epinicion. 

epinicial (ep-i-nig-ial), a. Same as epinician. 

The spoils won In victory were carried in triumph, 
while an epinicial song was chanted. 

T. Warton , IlisjL. Eng. Poetry. 
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epinician (ep-i-nig-ian), a. [Written less prop. 
epinikian, < Gr. kmvtKio{ of victory : see epini- 
cion.] Pertaining to or celebrating victory. 

epinicion (ep-i-nis'i-on), n. ; pi. epinicia (-a). 
[NL., < Gr. cmvLKLov, a song of victory, neut. of 
hrmtitog, of victory, < kiri, upon, 4- vis?], victory.] 

1. A song of triumph; a poem in celebration 
of a victory; especially, m ancient Greece, a 
poem in honor of a victory in an athletic con- 
test, as at tho Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, or 
Isthmian games. Tne poems of Findar which 
have come down to us are almost all epinicia. 

A triumphal epinicioti on Ilengist's massacre. 

T. Warton, Rowley Enquiry, p. 69. 

Of his [Pindar’s] extant epinicia, Sicily claims lf>. 

(Quarterly Jlct \ , CLXII. 172. 

2. In the Gr. Ch., the triumphal hymn; tho 
Sanctus (which see). 

epinyctis (op-i-nik'tis), n. ; pi. epinyctides (-ti- 
(lez). [NL., < Gr. hmvvKTic, epinyctis, < hni, on, 
4- vvi- ( vvkt -) = E. night.] In pathol., a pustulo 
appearing in the night, or especially trouble- 
some at night. 

epionic (ep-i-on'ik), a. and n. [< Gr. (iriuvisog, 
having an Ionic following upon a measure of 
a different kind, < hrt 9 upon, 4- ’Iwv/xdc, Ionic : 
see Jonic.^ I. a. hi anc.jiros., containing an 
Ionic preceded by an iambic dipodv : an epithet 
applied by some Greek writers on metrics to 
some of tho meters classed as logacedic by re- 
cent writers. 

II. n. In anc. pros., a verse containing an 
Tonic following upon an iambic dipody. Verses 
of this kind are. analyzed by modern authorities as loga- 
rcdic (that is, as mixtures of cyclic dactyls with trochees, 
or of cyclic anapestB with iambi), the line generally be- 
ginning with a prefixed syllable (anacrusis). 

Epiomis, n. An improper form of Afyyornis. 

epiotic (ep-i-ot/ik), a. and n. [< Gr, hri, upon, 
4- oix (<!>r-) = E. ear : see carl, -otic.] I. a. Lit- 
erally, upon the ear: appliod to a center of os- 
sification in the mastoid region of the periotic 
bone. 

II. n. In cool, and anat., one of the three 
principal bones or separate ossifications which 
compose the periotic bone or auditory capsule : 
distinguished from the prodtic and tho ojnsthot- 
ic, and also from the pterotw when this fourth 
element is present. It, is the superior and external 
one of the three, developed in speeial relation with the 
posterior semicircular canal of the ear. It usually lorins 
part of the petrosal lame, or petrous portion ot tiic tem- 
poral bone, and may be indistiuguislmbly ankyloscd there- 
with. See, cuts under Croeodilia and Cydodus. 

Epipactis (ep-i-pak'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. emira- 
xr/'t, a plant also called fW/tjiopimj.] A genus of 
terrestrial orchids, of northern temperate re- 
gions. They have stout, leafy si emu, and a raceme of 
purplish-brown or whitish bowers. Two species are lound 
in the I’nited States. 

epiparodos (ep-i-par'o-dos), n. [< Gr. hrnrd- 
fiontH, a parodoH following upon another, < ini, 
upon, 4- ndpodoc, a pared os : see parados.] In 
a nr. Gr. tragedy, a second or additional paro- 
dos or entrance of the chorus. Seo metastasis 
and parados. 

epipedometry (epM-pe-dom'e-tri), n. [< Gr. 
nriTtuhg, on the ground, plane (< ini, on, 4- niAnv, 
ground), 4- -/ itrpia , < ghpor, a measure.] The 
mensuration of surfaces. 

epiperipheral (ep^i-pe-rif'e-ral), a. [< Gr. ini, 
upon, 4- ntftKpiftna, peripliery (see periphery), 
4- -ah] Situated or originating upon the pe- 
riphery or external surface of the body : specifi- 
cally applied to feelings or sensations originat- 
ing at the ends of nerves distributed on the 
outer surface : opposed to entopenpherat : as, 
tho sensation produced l»v touching an object 
with the finger is an epiperipheral sensation. 

On comparing these three* great oidcrs of toolings, wo 
found that whereas t lie rpt peripheral arc relational toa very 
great extent, tlm entnponplieral, and still mor** the cen- 
tral, have but small aptitudes for entering into relations. 

//. Spencer. 

^ talous (ep-i-pet'a-lus), a. [< NL. epipe- 
, < Gr. Int, upon’’ 4- nira’Xov, leaf (mod. 
petal) : seo petal.] Borne upon the petals of a 
flower: appliod to stamens, and to plants whose 
stamens are attached to the corolla, 
epiphany (e-pif'a-ni), n. [< ME. epyphany , < 
OF. epiphdnic , F. djnphanic = I’r. eptfania, 
eptphatna = Hp. cpifania = Pg. epiphania = Tt. 
ipifania, pifania , hefania. (sec hefana), < LL. 
epiphania, fem. sing., epiphania. neut,. pi., < Gr. 
iiTKjtdvFia, fern. sing., appearance manifestation, 
sudden appearance, apparition. PGr. the epiph- 
any, < appearing (suddenly), becom- 

ing manifest (esp. of deities), < inttyaimiv, show 
forth, manifest, l ini 4* (jtaivt/v, show: seo fancy , 
phantasm , etc,] 1. An appearance; manifes- 
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tation of one's presence : used especially with 
reference to appearances of a deity. 

Him, whom but just before they beheld transfigured, 
and in a glorious epiphany upon the mount. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1836), II. 9S. 

Every 19th year, we arc told, . . . the god [Apollo] him- 
self appeared to his worshippers about the vernal equinox, 
and during a long epiphany “would harp and dance in 
the Bky until the rising of the Pleiades." 

C. Elton , Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 90. 

2. Among tho ancient Greeks, a festival held 
in commemoration of tho appearance of a god 
in any particular place. — 3. [cap.] A Christian 
festival, closing the series of Christmas observ- 
ances, celebrated on the 6 th of January, the 
twelfth day after Christmas (heneo called 
Twelfth-day), in commemoration of the mani- 
festations of Christ to tho world as tho Bon of 
God, in the West especially that to the Gen- 
tiles through the visit of tho Magi in his infancy. 

It was early Instituted in the East in celebration both of 
his nativity and of his baptism, the former being after- 
ward transferred to tlio 25th of December. In the West it 
has been observed since the fourth rcutnry with special 
reference to the visit of the Magi or the three kings, with 
which are combined in the Roman Catholic Church liis 
baptism und his first miracle at Cana of Galilee. 

Therefore, though the church do now coll Twelfth-day 
Epiphany , because upon that day Christ Was manifested 
to tho Gentiles in those wise men who earne then to wor- 
ship him, yet the undent church culled this day [the day 
of Christ’s birth | the Epiphany, because this day Christ 
was manifested to the world, by being born this day. 

Donne, Sermons, iv. 

epipharyngeal (ep'i-fa-rin'jo-al), a . and n. [< 
epipharynx (-pharyng-) 4- -c-al.j I, a. Situated 
over or upon the pharynx ; pertai ning to or hav- 
ing tlio character of the opipharynx. Specifi- 
cally — (a) In ichth., applied to the uppermost hones of the 
branchial arches of osseous fishes. Hoe tho extract, and 
hypopharyngeal . 

The anterior four pair [of branchial arches] are com- 
posed of several joints, and the uppermost articulations 
of inoro or fewer of them usually expand, bear tooth, and 
form the epipharyngeal bones. 

Huxley, A nut. Vert., p. 136. 

(b) In ascidlans, sit tinted on the upper part of the pharyn- 
geal cavity or branchial sac. 

II. n. In i chth., an epipharyngeal bone, 
epipharynx (ep-i-far'inkg), n. [NL., < Gr. km, 
upon, 4* <j)Afw , throat : hoc pharynx.] In entom., 
a fleshy lobe beneath the labrutn, forming a 
valve which covers tlio opening of tho pharynx 
or gullet. It is best seen in the Ilymenoptera. 
Also called epiglottis. Boo cut under Hymc- 
noptcra. 

Median projections on the internal surface of the upper 
and lower lips (of an luseotj are distinguished as cpipha- 
rynx and hypopharynx respectively. 

Claim, Zoology (trans.), I. 524. 

EpiphegUS (ep-i-fe'gus), ii. [NL., < Gr. km, 
upon, + Qqy&g = L. fag oh = AS. hoc, the beech : 
see Famus, beech 1 .] A gonus of plants of the 
natural order Orobanchacatt!, of a single species, 
E. Virginiana , which is parasitic upon the roots 
of the beech. It is a native of the United States east 
of tho Mississippi, und is a slender branching herb of a 
dull purple or yellow ish-brown color, with small scattered 
scales in place of leaves. It is known us beech-drops or 
cancer-root. 

epiphenomenon (ep^i-fo-mwi'e-non), ??.; pi. 
epiphcnomvna (-nil). [NL., < Gr. km, on, upon, 

+ <j>cuv6[i£vov, phenomenon: see phenomenon.] 
In pathol., a symptom or complication arising 
during the course of a malady. 

From these investigations (of Billroth] it was generally 
concluded that septic infection was due to an unorgan- 
ized though perhupB organic substance ; that the presence 
of bacteria was an epiphenomenon - a sequence, not a 
cause. W. T. Eelfield, Jtel. of Micro-Org. to Disease, p. 37. 

epiphloeodal (ep-i-fle'o-dal), a. [< epiphUrum 
+ - ode + -al.] Name as epiphlceodic. 
epiphlceodic (cp^i-fle-od'ik), a. [< cpiphlmum 
+ - ode 4- 4c. j In llchenology , living upon the 
surface of the bark of a plant. Compare hypo- 
phi modi c. 

epiphlcBum (ep-i-fle'um), n. [NL., < Gr. km, 
upon, 4- <J)'Ao(6<;, bark.] In hot., the corky en- 
velop or outer portion of the bark, lying next 
beneath the epidermis. The term is not used 
by late authorities. 

The opiphlaeum is generally composed of one or more 
layers of colourless or brownish cells. 

W. B. CarjtnUer, Micros., § 872. 

epiphonem (e-pif'o-nera), n. [Also cpiphoneme; 
\ L. epiphonema, q. v.] Same as epiphonema. 

The wise man ... in th’ etide cryed out with this 
Epyphoneme, Vanitaa vanitutum ot omnia vanitas. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 85. 

epiphonema (cp'i-fo-ne'mjl), 7i. [L., < Gr. em- 

Q&vypa, a finishing sentence, a moral, also an 

«« t»r! f 1, rfl. 
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spect to, apply to, call to, address to, < km 4 

r eiv, speak loud, speak, < (fund), voice, sound.] 
rhet., a sentence (that is, a general obser- 
vation or striking reflection) subjoined to a 
descriptive, narrative, argumentative, or other 
passage, or at the end of a whole discourse, to 
confirm, sum up, or conclude it. 

I believe those preachers who abound in epiphonemas, 
if they look about them, would find one part of their con- 
gregation out of countenance, and the other asleep. 

Swift, To Young Clergymen. 

epiphora (e-pif'o-rii), n . [L., < Gr. hm&opa, a 
bringing to or upon, an addition, a sudden at- 
tack; in med., a defluxion (of humors); in rhet., 
the second clause in a sentence ; in logic, a con- 
clusion ; < kmipkyetv, put or lay upon, bring to 
or upon, < kni } upon, to, 4- <j>kpnv = E. bear 1 .] 
1. In pathol watery eye, in which the tears, 
from increased secretion or some disease of the 
lacrymal passages, accumulate in front of the 
eye and trickle over the cheek. — 2. In rhet., 
same as epistrophe. 

epiphragm ( op 'i-f ram), n. [< NL. epiphragma , < 
Gr. km^paypa , a covering, lid, < kmippacaeiv, block 
up, stop, protect, < kni, upon, 4* <j>paoauv , block, 
stop, fence in : see diaphragm.] 1. In hot . : (a) 
The disk-like apex of the columella of roly- 
trichew , which extends over the mouth of the 
capsule below the operculum. ( b ) A delicate 
membrane closing the cup-like receptacle of 
the Nidulariacci . — 2. In conch., the plate of 
hardened mucus secreted by a gastropod, as 
a snail, to plug up or seal tno opening of the 
shell during hibernation ; a sort of temporary 
or false operculum, sometimes hardened by cal- 
careous deposit. See clausilium . 

ThiB is known as the epiphragm, and is formed when 
tlio animal retires ill winter or in a Beamon of drought. In 
Clausilia this epiphragm is a permanent structure, and is 
tautened to the month of the shell by an elastic stalk, so 
that it works as a trap-door. Stand. Nat. Hist., I. 304. 

epiphragma (op-i-frag'mfi), n.: pi. ejiiphrag- 
mata (-ma-tjl). [NL. : see epiphragm.] Same 
as epiphragm. 

epipnragnial (op-i-frag'mal), a. [< epiphragm 
4- -al.] Pertaining to the epiphragm: as, epi- 
phragmal mucus. 

epiphragmata, n. Plural of epiphragma. 
epiphylline (ep-i-fil'in), a. [< Gr. urn, upon, 
4- <pM.ov (= L. folium), leaf, 4- 4m 1 .] Same 
as epiphyllous . 

epipnyllospermouB (ep-i-fil-o-sp&r'mus), a. [< 
Ur. tni, upon, 4- tyv'KXov (= L .fo- 
lium), loaf, 4* CTckppa, seed, 4* 

-ous. ] In bot., bearing the fruit 
or spores on the back of the 
leaves or fronds, as ferns, 
epiphyllous (ep-i-fil'us), a. [< 

Gr. km, upon, + tykXhov (= h. fo- 
lium), a leaf, 4- -ous.] Growing 
upon a loaf, as applied to fungi; 
epigonous : often limited to tho 
upper surface, in distinction from _ t rc . . „ 
hypogenous. Also epiphylline • sperm ous^! i^rond . 

Epiphyllum (ep-i-fil'ura), 71. 

[NL. (so called from the apparent position of 
the flower), < Gr. M, upon, 4* 0 /vMop (= h. foli- 
um), a leaf.] A Brazilian genus of low cacta- 
ceous plants, with numerous branches formed 
of short, flattened, bright- 
green joints, bearing showy 
rose-red flowers at the sum- 
mit. There are three species. 
E. truncatum and E. Russel - 
lianum are frequently culti- 
vated in greenhouses, 
epiphyses, n. Plural of epi- 
physis. 

epiphysial, epiphyseal (ep-i- 
nz'i-al, -e-al), a. [< epiphysis 
4- -at ] Pertaining to or hav- 
ing the naturo of an epiphy- 
sis. Owen. 

epiphysis (e-pif 'i-sis), n. ; pi. 
epiphyses (-sez). [L.,< Gr. km- 
(pvatg, an outgrowth, epiphysis, 
< kmtybeaBat, grow upon, < knl, 
upon, 4* fpbeadai, grow.] 1. In 
anat. : (a) A part or process 
of bone which has its own 
center of ossification separate 
from the main center of the 
shaft or body of the bone, and 
which therefore only gradual- 
ly joins the rest of the bone 
by the progress of ossification: so called be- 
cause it grows upon the body of the bone. 
rh*»« th* ami of a lonir bone, as the humerus or femur, 
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has for a while a gristly cap of cartilage, which oaaiflea 
separately from one or several ossifie centers, and finaUy 
coossiftes with the shaft. An epiphysis is properly distin- 
guished from an apophysis, or mere bony process or out- 
growth without independent osaifio center, being always 
autogenous or endogenous, and not merely exogenous ; but 
the distinction is not always observed, especially as a com- 
pleted and cobssifled epiphysis cannot be recognized as 
such with certainty. See cut under endoskeleton. 

The epiphysis of the foetus becomes the apophysis of the 
adult. Dunglison. 

( b ) Some part or organ that grows upon or to 
another. — 2. A small superior piece of each 
half of an alveolus of a sea-urchin, united be- 
low to its own half of the alveolus, joined to its 
fellow of the other half of the same alveolus, 
and connected by the rotula with the epiphysis 
of another alveolus. See lantern of Aristotle , 
under lantcmi.— Epiphysis cerebri, the conartum or 
pineal body of tho brain : contrasted with the hypophysis 
cerebri, or pituitary body. 

epiphytal (ep'i-fi-tal), a. [< epiphyte 4- -al.] 
Of; pertaining to, or of the nature of an epi- 
phyte; epiphytic. 

epiphyte (ep'i-fit), n. [NL., < Gr. km, upon, 4* 
<{>vt6v, & plant.] 1. In hot., a plant which grows 
upon another plant, but which docs not, like a 
parasite, derive its nourishment from it. Very 
many orchids and species of the Brovneliacece are epi- 
phytes; also some ferns and many mosses, liverworts, 
lichens, and algec. The term is used by Do Bary to de- 
note any plant, whether parasitic or not, growing on the 
surface of another plant, as distinguished from entophyte. 
2. In zool., a fungus parasitic on the skin and 
its appendages or on mucous surfaces of man 
and other animals, causing disease; a dermato- 
phyte. Thomas, Med. Diet. 

epiphytic, epiphytical (ep-i-fit/ik, -i-kai), a. 
[< epiphyte + 4c-al.] Pertaining to or having 
the nature of an epiphyte. 

The epiphytic orchids have often a very curious look, 
with all their domestic economy in view- their long, 
straggling wldto roots reaching down into the air below 
them to gather nutriment and moisture from it. 

The Century, XXX. 231. 

epiphytically (ep-i-fit'i-kal-i), adv. After the 
manner of an epiphyte. 

epiplasm (ep'i-plazm), n. [NL., < Gr. em, upon, 
+ 7 r Ada pa, anything formed, < irMaaeiv, form.] 
A name given by I)e Bary to the protoplasmic 
residuum in the spore-sacs of the Ascomycetcn 
after the spores aro formed: same as glycogen - 
mass. 

epiplastron (ep-i-plas'tron), n. ; pi. cpiplastra 
(-tra). [NL., < Gr. km, upon, 4- NL. plastron, 

q. v.*] Tho anterior lateral one of the nine pieces 
of which the plastron of a turtle may consist. 
It has been usually called ephlernmn, from a mistaken 
view of its sternal character. There arc a pair of epiplas- 
tra. one on each Bide of the single median entoplastron, 
and in front of the liyoplastra. See plastron, second figure 
under carapace, and second cut under Chelovia. 

The entoplastron and the two cpiplastra correspond 
with the median and lateral thoracic platen of the Laby- 
rintliodont Amphibia, and very probably answer to the 
interclavicle and clavicles of other Vertcbrata. 

Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 175. 

epiplerosis (ep^i-ple-ro'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
emirM/pamc, an overfilling, < kmiv^rjpovv, fill up 
again, < km, upon, in addition, *4 nAypovv, fill, < 
irMjptjg, full.] In pathol., excessive repletion; 
distention, 

epipleura (ep-i-pld'rfi), n. ; pi. epipleurce (-re). 
[NL., < Gr. km, uponj 4* nArvpa, a rib, the side: 
see pleura.] 1 . A scleral spino or process super- 
posed upon a rib. as in various fishes. * • The latter 
[epipleural spines] nave been called ‘ upper ribs ’ and in 
Polypterus aro stronger than the ribs themselves ” (Owen, 
Anat., I. 48). 

2. In ornith., one of tho uncinate processes 
borne upon most of the ribs of a bird, forming 


Right Femur of a 
Youth. 

ZT, H, epiphyses ; ptr, 
Itr, greater and lesser 
trochanter; h, head; 
ft, it, external and in- 
ternal tuberosity ; ec, 
tc, external and inter- 
nal condyle ; », neck. 



Epiplcurae.— Thorax, scapular arch, and part of pelvic arch 
of a bobolink { Doltckonyx cryxvwrus ) . 
ep, four epipleura or uncinate processes of as many rlhs ; pi, pleura- 
pophysial parts of seven ribs; hp, hemapophysial parts of six ribs; v, 
aorsolutnbar vertebrae ; st, sternum ( the letters are on the carlna or 
keel); m, roanuhrium stemi; cp, costal process of sternum, hearing 
six rlhs: cr, coracoid bone; s, base of scapula, the rest cut away: 
f, furcula; ec, epiclidium of furcula ; A, hypoclidium of furcula: gl% 
glenoid fossa, formed by coracoid and scapula ; it, ilium ; is, ischhiml 
/, pubis ; a, acetabulum. 
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a series of splint-bones passing obliquely back- 
ward from one rib to overlie the succeeding 
rib or ribs, and thus increasing the stability of 
the walls of the thorax. These splints are either 
articulated or aukylosed with their respective ribs, and 
have independent centers of ossification. They do not 
occur on the posterior or sacral ribs, and are found only 
upon the pleurupophysial part of any rib. Also epipleural. 
3. In entom ., the outer side of a beetled wing- 
covor when it is indexed or turned down so as 
to cover partially the side of the thorax and 
abdomen. Also called the side-cover . Though 
commonly applied to the whole inflexed portion, the term 
is properly limited to a distiuct part bordering the inner 
margin, and often much narrower titan the inflexed por- 
tion, or entirely wanting. .-The name is also applied to an 
inflexed part of each side of the pronotum, distinguish- 
ed as the prothoracic cpipleura . — DiSCOid&l eplpleurse. 
See dixcoidal. 

epipleural (ep-i-pl<5'ral), a, and n. [< epipleura 
+ -al.] I, a. 1. Situated upon a plourapophy- 
sis or pleural element of a vertebra, as a spine 
of a fish’s baok-bono ; specifically, in vertebrate 
stool. j pertaining to or of the nature of an epi- 
leura. — 2. In entom. , pertaining to, on, or bor- 
ering the epipleura or indexed outer side of 
a beetle’s elytrum — Epipleural appendage, an epi- 
pleura. - Epipleural Carina, in entom., a ridge dividing 
such an indexed portion from the rest of the elytrum.— 
Epipleural fold, ill entom., the outer part of tlio oly* 
trum when it is sharply turned down over the thorax and 
abdomen. 

n. n. Same as epipleura, 2. 
epiplexis (op-i-plek'sis), n. [LL., < Gr. rnv- 
nAr/^ig, chastisement, blame, reproof, < kmi:Ar/o- 
celv, cliastise, blame, reprove, lit. strike at, < 
eiri, upon, + i rAf/ooeiv, strike.] In rhet., the em- 
ployment of rebuke or reproaches, in order to 
produce an oratorical effect, as when a speaker 
seeks to rouse a legislative or popular assem- 
bly and impel it to decided action : accounted 
by some a figure. Also called cpitimesis. 
epiploa, //. Plural of epiploon . 
epiploce (o-pip'lo-se), n. [LL., < Gr. kmirAoKf/, 
a plaiting together, interweaving of clauses by 
way of epanastrophe or climax, < ImnAlnttv, plait 
together, < h r/, upon, + ttHkeiv, plait, twist .] 1 . 
In rhet., a figure by which in a number of suc- 
cessive clauses the last (or the last important) 
word of one clause recurs as the first of the 
next; accumulated epanastrophe ; in general, 
climax, especially climax combined with epa- 
nastrophe : as, “ he not only spared his enemies, 
but continued them in employment; not only 
continued them, but advanced them.” See cli- 
max. — 2. In pros., according to the nomencla- 
ture of ancient metricians, a group or class of 
measures comprising as subclasses measures 
or feet of the same magnitude, but of opposed 
or contrasted form — that is, foot containing the 
same number of longs and shorts, but with these 
following in a reversed or different sequence, 
epiplocele (e-pip'lp-sel), v. [< Gr. kmnAoov, the 
caul, + si/h/, a tumor.] In surf/. , hernia of the 
epiplofin or omentum ; omental hernia, 
epiploic (ep-i-plo'ik), a. [< epiploon 4* -*>.] 
Of or pertaining to the epiploon ; omental, 
epiploischiocele (op^i-plo-is' ki-o-sel), n. [NL. , 

< Gr. kmnAoov, the caul, 4- lax tor, the liip-joint, 
+ si/Ay, a tumor.] In surf/., hernia in which the 
omentum protrudes through the sciatic fora- 
men. 

epiploitis (ep^i-plo-Ftis), n. [NL., < epiploon 
4* - itis .] In pat ho l., inflammation of the epip- 
loon. 

epiplomerocele (ep^i-plo-mo'ro-sel), «. [NL., 

< Gr. £7i77 tAoov, the caul, 4* gyptg, the thigh, + 
td/Ar/y a tumor.] In sure/., femoral hernia with 
protrusion of the omentum. 

epiplomphalocele (op-i-plom'fa-lo-sel), n. 
[NL., < Gr. kntn'Aoov, the caul, 4- b/i(pa'/6c, the 
navel, + ut/Ay, a tumor.] In surf/., hernia with 
protrusion of the omentum at the navel, 
epiplofin (e-pip'lo-on), nr, pi. epiploa (-a). [NL., 

< Gr. kmnAoov , the caul, < £tt«, upon. 4* -nAoog, as 
in 6mA6og, double, twofold : see dip foe.'] 1 . The 
caul or apron of the intestines ; the great omen- 
tum; a quadruplicature of the peritoneum, 
hanging down in front of the intestines from 
the stomach and transverse colon, it consists 
actually of four layers of peritoneum, which become two 
by union of their apposed (outer) surfaces, and thus form 
a duplieaturo of the peritoneum looping down from the 
stomach and colon, the interior of which is the lesser 
cavity of the peritoneum communicating with the greater 
cavity by the foramen of Winslow, and the folds or walls 
of which usually contain much fat. See omentum. 

2. In entom., the peculiar fatty substance in 
insects. 

epiploscheocele (ep-i-plos'ke-o-sel), n. [NL., 
\ Gr, kwinAoov, the caul, + da^ov, scrotum, 4* 
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td/Ar/y a tumor.] In surg a hernia in which the 
omentum descends into the scrotum, 
epipodia, n. Plural of epipodium. 
epipofiial (cp-i-po'di-al), a. and n. [< epipodium 
4* -al.] I, a. 1. In anat., of or pertaining to 
the opipodialia.— 2. In conch., of or pertain- 
ing to the epipodium. 

In this genus [Aplyxia], and in Gasteropteron, there are 
very large epipodial lobes, by tile aid of which some spe- 
cies propel themselves like Ttoropods. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 4.18. 

II. n. One of the epipodialia : as, the epipo- 
dia Is of the leg aro the tibia and the fibula. Bee 
cut under crus. 

epipodialia (ep-i-po-di-a'li-iL), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. kn/ndii/og, upon the feet: see epipodium.] 
In vertebrate anat., the corresponding bones of 
both fore and hind limbs, which extend from 
the elbow to the wrist, and from the knee to 
the ankle, thus constituting the morphological 
segments which intervene between the propo- 
dialia and tho mesopodialia. 

Marsh lias proposed (1880) to apply general names to the 
corresponding bones of the arm and leg. Thus, the bones 
of the proximal segments aro the osBa propodialia ; the ra- 
dius and ulna, the tibia and fibula, constitute the epipodi- 
alia ; the bones of the carpus and tarsUH are mesopodialia ; 
tlio inetacarpalia and inetatarsaliaare . . . the metupodi- 
ttlni. Wilder and Gaye, Anat. Tech., p. 41. 

epipodite (e-pip'o-dit), n. [< Gr. en t, upon, 4* 
novg ( 7 rod-), = E. foot , 4- -it A. Cf. epipodium .] 
A third branch of the limb of a crustacean, as 
distinguished from both the endopodite and tho 
exopodito; a segment of the typical limb, actu- 
ally developed in some of the limbs in relation 
with the branckiGQ, and articulated with the pro- 
topodite or coxopodite. Also called flabcltum. 
Soe cut under endopodite . 

The four anterior pairs of ambulatory limbs [of the cray- 
fish | differ from the last pair in possessing a long curved 
appendage, which ascends from the coxopodite, with which 
it is articulated, and passes into the branchial chamber, 
in which it lies. 'This is the epipodite. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 270. 

epipoditic (cp*i-po-dit'ik), a. [< epipodite 4- 
-ic.] Pertaining to an epipodite. 
epipodium (ep-i-po'di-um), n. ; pi. epipodia (-a). 
[NL,, < (Jr. imnodiog, upon the feet, < km, upon, 
4- 7 rovg (Trod-) = E. foot.] One of the appen- 
dages of the side of the foot of certain mol- 
lusks, as the odontophorous or cephaiophorous 
univalves ; some lateral part or process of the 
foot, in any way distinguished from the mesial 
propodium, mesopodium, and metapodium, in 
ptcropods a pair of large wing-like epipodia serve as tins 
to swim with, and in fact give name to the order Ptcro- 
poda. Tho funnels of cophalopods are supposed by some 
to be modified epipodia. 

epipolic (ep-i-pol'ik), a. [< Gr. in/noAy, a sur- 
face, < kninlAeadai, come to or upon, < ini, upon, 
to, 4- 7 t f 'MoOaty come, be.] Pertaining to or pro- 
duced by epipolism or fluorescence.— Epipolic 
dispersion, a phrase applied by Sir John Hersehd to the 
phenomena of fluorescence. 

epipolism (e-pip 'o-lizra), n. [As epipol-iv 4- 
-ism. ] Fluorescence. 

epipolized (e-pip'o-llzd), a. [As epipol-ie 
4- -ize 4- -cd~. J Affected or modified by 
tho phenomena of fluorescence : as, epipolized 
light. 

epipsyche (ep-i-si'ke), n. [< Gr. (m, upon, 4- 
tyvxf/, spirit, life: see Psyche.] In anal., the 
afterbrain or medulla oblongata ; the myelen- 
cephalou or metenceplialon. Haeckel. 
epiptere (ep'ip-ter), n. [< F. epiplere (I)um6ril, 
1806), < Gr. h r/, upon, 4* nrtpov, a wing, fin.] In 
ichtli.y the dorsal fin. [Rare.] 

Opipteric (ep-ip-ter'ik), a. [< Gr. ini, upon, 4- 
nrepov, a wing, 4- -ic.] (Situated over tho ali- 
sphonoid or greater wing of the sphenoid bone : 
specifically applied, in human anatomy, to a 
supernumerary or enact, al bone of the skull 
sometimes found in tlio fontanel at tho anterior 
inferior angle of the parietal bone, just above 
the end of tho alisphenoid. 
epipterous (e-pip'te-rus), a. [< Gr. em, upon, 
4- nrep6v, a wing, Hf- -o«s.] In hot., having a 
wing on the summit: applied to seeds, etc. 
epipubes, U. Plural of epipubis. 
epipubic (op-i-pu'bik), a. [< Gr. km, upon, 4- 
NL. pubis , q. v.] 1. Situated upon or before 

the pubes : appliod to the so-called marsupial 
bones of marsupial mammals. Specifically — 
2. Of or pertaining to the epipubis: as, an epi- 
pubie bone or cartilage. 

epipubis (ep-i-pu'bis), n. ; pi. epipubes (-bez). 
[Nlu., < Gr. km, upon, 4* NL. pubis, q. v.] A 
median symphvseal bone or cartilage situated 
in front of ana upon the pubis proper. It is 
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supposed to correspond, in the pelvic arch, to 
the episternum of the scapular arch. 

Epira. Epirid®. See Epcira , Epeiridw. 
Epirote, Epirot (e-pi'rot, -rot), u. [< Gr. ’llTTf I- 
purr/c, an Epirote, < “Wirtt/mg, Ejiirus, lit. the 
mainland (sc. of western Greece, as opposed 
to the adjacent islands), < //tt upoi, the main- 
land, a continent.] A native or an inhabitant 
of Epirus, the northwestern part of ancient 
Greece, now chiefly included in Albania, Tur- 
key ; anciently, a member of one of the indi- 
genous tribes of Epirus. Epirus was at. one time a 
powerful kingdom, ami was always nidepmdtMit till con- 
quered by the Romans m HW u. c. The Kpirotes proper, 
though closely connected with Grecian history, were not 
regarded as Greeks. Also written Kpeirote, Epeirvt. 

Of the Epirotx there are bronze coins of the regal period, 
and both silver and bronze of the iepuhlic(238-H58 B. c.). 

Encyc. llrit., XVII. 041. 

Epirotic (ep-i-rot'ik), a. [< Epirote 4- -ic. ] Of 
or pertaining to Epirus or the Epirotes. 

Achilles calls upon the Zeus of the Ejnrotic 3»odona as 
the ancestral divinity of his house. 

Amor. Jour. Philol., VII. 431, note. 

epirrhema (ep-i-ro'ma), n. [< Gr. imppypa, 
what is said afterward (in comedy, a speech 
spoken by the coryphaeus after the parabasis), 
also an adverb, a nickname, < km, upon, 4- 
pypa, what is said, a word, a verb : see r hemat- 
ic.] In anc. (Ir. comedy , a part of the parabasis 
(or second parabasis also, if there is one), con- 
sisting in a direct address of the chorus to 
the spectators, and containing humorous com- 
plaints and direct attacks upon the follies and 
vices of the public, the mismanagement of 
slate affairs, etc., witli special reference to 
passing events and hits at well-known indi- 
viduals. 

epirrhematic (ep v i -re-mat/ ik), a. [< Gr. kmp- 
pt/pariKog , only in sense of * adverbial,’ < ewip- 
pt//ta(T -), epirrhema (also an adverb): see epir- 
rhema.] Of or pertaining to the epirrhema of 
the Attic old comedy; containing or of the 
character of the epirrhema. 

Ilis [Ziclinski sl theory of the original epirrhematic com- 
position of a comedy as computed with tin* “epeisodie” 
of at raged}. A met Jour. Philol., VIII. 183. 

epirrheology (ep^i-re-ol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. tnip- 
poia , equiv. to tTTtppm/, afflux, influx, inflow (< 
tmppctv, flow upon, flow in, < im, upon, 4* /am 
flow), 4- -/«}/«, < speak: see - ologifA 

That department of pliysiologi<*al botany which 
treats of the effects of physical agents, as cli- 
mate, upon plants. 

epirrhizous (ep-i-ri'zus), a. [< ( Jr. ini, upon, + 
piCa, root, + -ous . ] In hot., growing on a root. 

episcenium (op-i-se'ni-uin ),n.; {>1. epise.cn ta (-&). 
f L., < Gr. vmctKi/vnn', also imatet/vog , a place above 
or on the stage, < ixi, lqion, over, 4* anT/vi/, the 
stage: see seene.] According to Vitruvius, a 
chamber or the like, or a merely ornamental 
structure, over the stage in some Greek thea- 
ters. 

episcleral (ep-is-kle'ral), a. [< Gr. km, upon, 
4- asAi/pog, hard (see set erotic), 4- -at.] Situated 
upon the sclerotic coat of the eye. 

episcleritis (ep // is-kle-ri / tis), n. [< Gr. h r/, 
upon, 4- onAt/pdg, hard’ (see sclerotic), 4 -it is.] 
In pathol., inflammation of the connective tis- 
sue covering the sclerotic coat of the eye. 

episcopacy ( e - pis ' ko - pa - si ), n . [As episco- 
pate # 4- -acy . ] 1 . Government of the cliurch 

by bishops; that form of church government in 
which there are three distinct orders of minis- 
ters — bishops, priests or presbyters, and dea- 
cons. In episcopacy the order of bishops iR Huperiorto 
the other clergy, uml has exclusive power to confer orders. 
Episcopacy is the organic system since euily times of all 
the Oriental churches (Greek, Armenian, < ’optic, etc.) and 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and also of tho Anglican 
Church und it« various branches. These churches teach 
that it is of apostolic origin and essential to the mainte- 
nance of valid orders. Government by bishops was con- 
tinued in the Scandinavian churches (exiled Lutheran) in 
Denmark and Sweden, in the latter country apparently 
without interruption at the Reformation. The Moravian 
Church also claims an uninterrupted succession. The bish- 
ops of the Moravian and Amciican Methodist Episcopal 
churches are itinerant, and have no special diocesan juris- 
diction. The Mormons also have an officer called bishop. 
Maintainors of episcopacy hold that (whether the word 
bixhop, imaKonos, eptxcopux , was for a time equivalent to 
presbyter or not) there was in apostolic times an order of 
presbyters superior in authority to ordinary presbyters, 
consisting of the twelve apostles, other apostles, and their 
colleagues, who transmitted so much of their authority as 
was to he used in continuing and governing the minlstiy 
to successors, called bixhopx after the first century, consti- 
tuting an order which has continued till the present day. 

2. The state of being a bishop; episcopal rank 
or office. 

Under Canute and Ids successors the practice of inves- 
titure with the ring and staff, or crozier, seems to have 
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been begun. Those emblems of episcopacy were sent by 
tho chapter to the King, when a vacancy occurred, and 
were returned by him with a notification of the person 
whom he appointed. 

H. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., iii., note. 

episcopal (o-pis'ko-pal), a. and n. [= D. epis- 
kopaal = G. Dan.* Sw. episkopal = F. episcopal 
= Sp. Pg. episcopal = It. episcopate , < LL. cpis- 
copalis , pertaining to a bishop, < episcopus, a 
bishop, > nit. E. bishop , q. v.j I. a. 1. Be- 
longing to or vested m bishops or prelates; 
characteristic of or pertaining to a bishop or 
bishops ; characterized by episcopacy : as, epis • 
copal jurisdiction ; episcopal authority; tho (pis* 
copal costume ; the Episcopal Church. 

There is just before the entrance of the choir a little 
subterraneous chapel, dedicated to Bt. Charles Borroinde, 
where I saw his body, in episcopal robes, lying upon the 
altar in a shrine of rock-crystal. 

Addison , Kemarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 368. 

2. [cap.] Of or pertaining to the Episcopal 
Church, especially some branch of the Angli- 
can Church specifically so called; relating to 
or connected with Episcopalianism : as, Epis- 
copal principles or practices ; an Episcopal 
clergyman or diocese ; the Protestant Episco- 
pal liturgy. — Episcopal bench. bench. -Episco- 
pal chaplain. Hoc chaplain . — Episcopal ring. Same ab 
mhop'sriny (which see, under Insnop).- Episcopal Staff. 
Bee staff.— The Episcopal Church, the name popular- 
ly given to the Anglican Church in a broad sense, in the 
1 1 nited Bt ates and elsewhere. (Bee Anglican Church (ft), un- 
der Anglican , and Church of England, under church.) In 
tho Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States each 
diocese has its own bishop, and a diocesan convention 
consisting of clerical members and lay members repre- 
senting tile parishes. Tills convention elects the bishop 
and legislates for the diocese. A General Convention, con- 
sisting of a House of Bishops and a House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies from the dioceses, meets triennially, and is 
the supreme ecclesiastical legislature. The senior bishop, 
with the title of Presiding Bishop, has the presidency 
among the bishops, and represents the church to foreign 
churches. Each parish and congregation is governed in 
spiritual matters by the rector or priest in churge, while 
temporal affairs arc intrusted to the churchwardens mid 
the vestry elected by the people. The rector is elected by 
the vestrv and appointed by tho bishop. The Apostles’ 
and the Nioene Creed and the Thirty-nine Articles are the 
standards of doctrine In both the English and American 
brandies of the church ; hut the American church omits 
the Athanasian Greed, which the English church retains, 
and lias made some alterations in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
omitting Article xxi. The church acknowledges two Bacra- 
inents, baptism ami tho Lord’s Supper, as generally neces- 
sary to Balvatiou (see sacrament), practises infant baptism, 
admits none to communion till confirmed or ready and 
desirous to lie confirmed, suffers those only to officiate as 
ministers who have received episcopal orders, and does 
not agree doctriually with cither Arniiuians or Calvinists. 
There arc three vaguely defined parties in the Episcopal 
Church. Those w lio especially emphasize the apostolic ori- 
gin and authority of the church in contradistinction to non- 
Episeopal denominations are popularly called High-church - 
men, and those who attach loss importance to this distinc- 
tion are known aB Low-churchmen. (Bee High-churchman , 
Lou'-churchvuin.) Those who urge the largest liberty of 
faith and practice within the church communion are called 
Broad-churchmen. Those of rationalizing tendencies gen- 
erally affiliate themselves with this party ; hence the name 
Broad Church is often used to signify a rationalistic ele- 
ment in the Episcopal Church and even in non- Episcopal 
denominations. 

II. n. [cap.’] Ah Episcopalian. [Rare.] 

The dissenting episcopal s, perhaps discontented to such 
a degree as . . . would he able to shake the firmest loyalty. 

Su\ft, Letter on the Sacrumental T'jst, iv. 42. 

Whether the Episcojxils shun us as the Catholic Review 
says the devil shuns holy water. The Interior. 

episcopalian (e-piN-ko-pa'liiiii), a. find n. [< 
episcopal + 4an. j I. a. If. "Pertaining to gov- 
ernment by bishops ; relating to episcopacy. 

The departure of King Richard from England was suc- 
ceeded by the episcopalian regency of the Bishops of Ely 
and Durham. Peacock , Maid Marian, ix. 

2. [cap.'] Same as Episcopal, 2: as, the Ej)is- 
copalian Church. 

II. «. Properly, one who belongs to an episco- 
pal church, or adheres to tho episcopal form of 
church government and discipline ; popularly 
[cap.], a member of the Anglican Church in 
general, but more especially of some branch 
of that church specifically called Episcopal. 
See episcopal . 

We are considered as parishioners of the missionaries, 
no less than professed episcopalians. 

Seeker, Ana. to Dr. Mayliew. 

episcopalianism (e-pis-ko-pa/lian-izm), n. [< 
episcopalian 4 -ism.] 1. The system of episco- 
pal church government ; episcopacy. — 2. [cap.] 
Adherence to or connection with the Episcopal 
Church ; belief in Episcopal principles or doc- 
trines. 

episcopalism (o-pis'ko-pal-izm), n. [< episco- 
pal 4 -ism.] That theory of the constitution 
of the Catholic Church according to which the 
pope is the chief bishop, but only primus inter 
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pares, or first among equals, who can exercise 
no legislative power in ecclesiastical matters 
except with tho consent of the bishops as rep- 
resentatives of the entire church. This doctrine 
was defended by the Galileans, but was dogmatically re- 
jected by the Vatican Council (1869-70). Compare col- 
legmlism, populism, and territorial-ism. 

episcopally (o-pis'ko-pal-i), ady. By episcopal 
agency or authority’; m an episcopal manner. 

The act of uniformity required all men who held any 
benefices in England to he episcopally ordained. 

Bp. Burnet , Hist. Own Times, an. 1661. 

episcopantf ( e-pis 'ko-pant), n, [< ML. episco - 
pan(t-)s , ppr! of episcopare , deponent episco - 
pari , be a bishop: see episcopate L] A bishop. 

The intercession of all these Apostolick Fathers could 
not prevaile with thorn to alter their resolved decree of 
reducing into Order their usurping and over provender’d 
Episcopants. Milton , Prelatical Episcopacy. 

episcopari&Xlt (e-pis-ko-pa'ri-an), a. [< ML. as 
& *episcoparius , equiv.’ to vpiscopalis , episcopal : 
see episcopal.] Episcopalian. [Rare.] 

The episcoparian government then lately thrown out of 
doors. Wood, Athena) Oxon., II. 306. 

episcopate 1 ! (e-pis'ko-pat)* v. i. [< ML. cpis- 
copatus , pp. of’ episcopare, deponent episcopari, 
be a bishop, < LL. episcopm , a bishop : see epis- 
copal , bishop.] To act as a bishop; fill the of- 
fice of a prelate. 

There he commits to the presbyters only full authority, 
both of feeding the flock and cpixcopating. 

Milton , Church-Government, i. 2. 

episcopate 2 (e-pis'ko-pat), n. [= 1). cpisko - 
pant = G. episkopal = F. Episcopal = Sp. Pg. 
episcopado = It. episcopate, < LL. episcopates , 
the office and dignity of a bishop, < episcopus , 
a bishop, + -atm, E. -ate 8 .] 1. The office and 

dignity of a bishop; a bishopric. — 2. The in- 
cumbency of a bishop. 

Germanus, ... in his twenty-five years’ episcopate., 
contrived so to All up his suffragan Bees as to have a 
majority of Greeks. J. M. Eealc, Eastern Church, i. 159. 

3. The order of bishops; the episcopal insti- 
tution; a body of bishops. 

It is, indeed, from Dunstun that we may date the be- 
ginnings of that political episcopate which remained bo 
marked a feature of English history from this time to the 
Reformation. J. Ji. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 338. 

There was a territorial episcopate, and the bishops exer- 
cised their judicial powers with the help of archdeacons 
and deans. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 299. 

episcopicide 1 (e-pis'ko-pi-sid), n. [< LL. cpis- 
copm, a bishop,’ 4 -cida, a killer, < cccdere , kill.] 
One who kills a bishop. 

episcopicide 2 (e-pis'ko-pi-sid), n. [< LL. epis- 
copus, a bishop, 4- L.* -cidium, a killing, < cce- 
dere , kill.] The killing of a bishop. 

episcopize (e-pis'ko-piz), V.] prot. and pp. cpis- 
copized, ppr. episcopising. JT< LL. episcopus, 
bishop, 4- -ise . J I. intrans. To act as a bishop. 
W. Broome. 

Who will episcopize must watch, fast, pray, 

And see to worke, not oversee to play. 

T. Scot, 1’hilomythie (cd. 1616). 

II. trans. To consecrate to the episcopal of- 
fice ; make a bishop of. 

There seems reason to believe that Wesley was willing 
to have been episcopizcd upon this occasion. 

Southey, Wesley, xxvi. 

episcopus (e-pis'ko-pus), n. [NL., < LL. epis- 
copm , a bishop: see bishop.] The name of a 
typical tanager, Tanagra episcopus. 

episcopyf (e-pis'ko-pi), w. [< Gr. tmaKonla, a 
looking at (the second sense is taken from im- 
ctKonii, the office of a bishop), < kniaKonelv, look 
at, oversee: see bishop.] 1. Survey; super- 
intendence; search. 

The censor, in his moral episoopy. 

Milton , Church-Government. 

2. Episcopacy. 

It was the universal doctrine of the Church for many 
ages . . . that episoopy is the divine or apostolical insti- 
tution. Jer. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, I. iv. 9. 

episeiorrhagia, n. See episiorrhagia. 
episeiorrhaphy, n. See episiorrhaphy . 

episemon (ep-i-se'raon), pi. cpisema (-m&). 
[< Gr. Mar/pov (cf. equiv. eniar/pa), any dis- 
tinguishing mark, a device, as on a coin or 
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Two Greek shields bearing devices, from ancient 
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shield, a badge, crest, ensign, neut. of eirlotjpoc, 
having a marie or device on, marked, < M, on, 
4- ay pa, a sign, mark.] 1. In Gr. antiq., a de- 
vice or badge, corresponding to the crest of 
later times, as that borne on the shield of a sol- 
dier, or that chosen as its distinguishing mark 
by a city, etc. 

Tho episemon of the town is a Ram’s head. 

B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 470. 

2. In the Greek alphabet, one of three obsolete 
1 etters used only as numerals. They are a form 
of the digamma, F, paG, vuu (a similar character being 
used, later, os a ligature for vt, err, and called stigma ); 
<g, (tojnra, koppa ; and adv, san, later called adym or 
crayni, sampi. As numerals they were written with a 
mark over them : thus, « 6, = 90, ' « 900. Bee mu, 

koppa, san, sampi . 

episepalous (ep-i-sep'a-lus), a . [< Gr. Ini, upon, 
4 NL. sepalum, sepalj’ 4* -ous.] In hot., borne 
upon or opposite to a sepal : applied to stamens. 

episiohOBinatoma (ep-i-si-o-he-ma-to'mii), n . ; 
pi. episiohwma tomata (-ma-th). [NL., < Gr. M- 
oeiov , the pubes, 4- lurmaioma, q. v.] A puden- 
dal hematocele. Also spelled episiohematoma. 

episioperineorrhaphy ( ep-i-si-o-per "i-no-or'a- 
n), n. [NL., < Gr. Inionov, the region of tlVe 
pubes, + perineorrhaphy, q. v.] Episiorrhaphy 
combined with perineorrhaphy. 

episiorrhagia (ep-i-Bi-o-ra'ji-a), n. [NL., < Gr. 
cniaeiov , the region of the pubes, 4 - payia , < 
pyyvvvat, break forth. ] Hemorrhage from some 
part of the vulva. Also spelled episeiorrhagia . 

episiorrhaphy (ep^i-si-or'a-fi), n. I < Gr. eniaeiov , 
also written enia/ov and intiaiov, the region of 
the pubes, 4 faafy, a sewing, suture, < panruv, 
sew.] A plastic operation for prolapsus uteri. 
Also spelled episeiorrhaphy . 

episkeietal (ep-i-skel'e-tal), a. [< Gr. ini, 
upon, 4 ckf2.ct6v, a dry body (seo skeleton), 4 
-al.] In anal., situated above the axial endo- 
skeleton ; epaxial, as those muscles collectively 
which are developed in the most superficial 
portion of the three parts into which the pro- 
tovertebrre of a vertebrate are differentiated : 
opposed to hyposkelcial. 

As the episkeietal muscles arc developed out of the pro- 
tovertebra?, they necessarily, at ttrst, present as many seg- 
ments as there are vertebra*. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 44. 

episodal (ep'i-so-dal), a. [< episode 4* -al.] 
Same as episodic. 

episode (ep'i-sod), n. [= D. G. Dan. episode = 
Sw. ejmod = F. dpisode = Sp. Pg. It. episodio , 
< NL. *episodium, < Gr. eneiadoiov , a paren- 
thetic addition, episode, nout. of knuo66Loq, fol- 
lowing upon the entrance, coming in besides, 
adventitious (cf. tnriaoAoz, a coming in be- 
sides, entrance), < ini, besides, + rtaotiog, en- 
trance (eitrdSi og, coming in), < tic;, into, + 666q, a 
way.] 1. A separate incident, story, or action 
introduced in a poem, narrative, or other writ- 
ing for the purpose of giving greater variety ; 
an incidental narrative or digression separable 
from the main subject, but naturally arising 
from it. 

But since we have no present Need 
Of Venus for an Episode, 

With Cupid let us e’en proceed. 

Prior, The Dove. 

Faithfully adhering to the truth, which he does not suf- 
fer so much as an ornamental episode to interrupt. 

Hallam, Introd. Lit. of Europe. 

The tale (the history of Zara] is a strange episode in a 
greater episode. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 123. 

2. An incident or action standing out by itself, 
but more or less connected with a complete 
series of events: as, an episode of the war; an 
episode in one’s life. 

Then you think that Episode between Susan, the Dairy- 
Maid, and our Coach-Man is not amiss. 

Congreve, Double-Dealer, iii. 10. 

3. In music, an intermediate or digressive sec- 
tion of a composition, especially in a contra- 
puntal work, like a fugue. 

episodial (ep-i-sd'di-al), a. [< episode 4 -ial.] 
Same as episodic. 

episodic (ep-i-sod'ik), a. [= F Spisodique = 
Sp. cpisddico = Pg. It. episoaico (cf. D. G. episo- 
dmh 2 ? Dan. Sw. episoaisk ) ; as episode 4 -ic.] 
Pertaining to or of the character of an episode ; 
contained in an episode or digression. Also, 
sometimes, episodal , episodial. 

Now this episodic narration gives the Poet an opportu- 
nity to relate all that is contained in four books. 

Pope, Odyssey, xll., note. 

episodical (ep-i-sod'i-kal), a. [< episodic + -ah] 
Same as episodic . 

In an episodical way he had studied and practised den- 
tistry. Hawthorns , Sevan Gables, xli 
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Up to 1866 poetry was, as he iWhtttier] himself wrote, 
“something episodical , something apart from the veal ob- 
ject and aim of my life." Quarterly Rev., CXXVI. 876. 

episodically (ep-i-sod'i-kal-i), adv. In an epi- 
sodical manner; by way of episode. 

A distant perspective of burning Troy might be thrown 
into a corner of the piece . . . episodically . 

Bp. Hurd , Notes on Horace’s Art of Poetry. 

Passing episodically to a broader ground, my paper argues 
that there are some positive reasons for the enfranchise- 
ment of persons who contribute to the revenue and to the 
national wealth. Gladstone, Gleanings, 1. 172. 

epispastic (ep-i-spas'tik), a . and n. [< Or. im- 
oTcaoTindg , drawing to oneself, adapted, as drugs, 
to draw out humors, tremonaordc, drawn upon 
oneself, < emoirav, draw upon, < M, upon, + 
m rdv, draw.] I. a. In tried., producing a blister 
when applied to the skin. 

II. n. An application to the skin which pro- 
duces a serous or puriform discharge by exciting 
inflammation; a vesicatory; a blister. 

Epispastica (ep-i-spas'ti-kii), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. rmanaoTiKdi;, drawing (blistering): see epi- 
spastic.] A group of coleopterous insects ; the 
blister-beetles. 

episperm (ep'i-sperm), n. [< Or. fat, upon, + 
c TTrep/xa , seed.] In hot., the testa or outer in- 
tegument of a seed. The figure 
shows ( a ) the episperm, (b) the en- 
dopleura, and (c) the endosperm. 

epispermic (op-i-sper'mik), a. [< 
episperm 4- 4c.'] In hot ., pertaining 
to the episperm.— Epispermic embryo, 

uu embryo immediately covered by the epi- 
sperm or proper integument, as in the kid- 
ney-bean. 

episporangiumCep^i-Hpp-ran'ji-um), 
n. ; pi. epi sporangia (-ii). [NL., < Gr. mi, upon, 
4- sporangium.] In hot., an indusium overlying 
the spore-cases of a fern. 

epispore (ep'i-spor), n. [< NL. episporium , q. 
v.] In hot., the second or outer coat of a spore, 
corresponding to the extiue of pollen-grains. 

episporium (op-i-spo'ri-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
etti, upon, 4- onopog, seed: see spore.] Same 
as epispore. 

Immovable ooHpores, which are finally red, and are sur- 
rounded by a double episporium or coat. 

11. C. Wood, Fresh- Water Alga?, p. 100. 

epistalt, w. An erroneous form of epistyle. 

epistasis (e-pis'ta-sis), w. [NL., < Gr. iniaraoic, 
scum. < kfiortutOai, stand upon, < fir/, upon, + 
loraouai, stand.] A substance swimming on 
the surface of urine : opposed to hypostasis , or 
sediment. 

epistaxis (ep-is-tak'sis), n. [NL. ; < Gr. as if 
*iirioTa%is (a false reading for ci ncrraygwj, a 
bleeding at the nose), < intordCeiv, bloed at the 
nose again, let fall in drops upon, < fir/, upon, 
4* ardour, fall in drops: see stacte.] Bleeding 
from the nose ; nose-bleed. 

epistelt, n. An obsolete form of epistle. 

epistemological (ep-i-ste-mo-loj'i-kal), a. [< 
epistemology 4- 4c-al.] Relating or pertaining 
to epistemology. 

Prof. Volkelt expressly declines, aB not forming part of 
he epistemological problem, tlu 
physical nature of this relation. 
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A [median J posterior plate which has the name of a 
sternum, and an anterior plate known as the epistemum 
[In batrachlansj. Claus , Zoology (trans.), II. 179. 

3. In entom., the anterior one of the three 
sclerites into which the propleuron, the meso- 
pleuron, and the metapleuron of an insect aro 
severally typically divisible, lying above the 
sternum, below the tergum, and in front of an 
epimeron. 

The lateral regions are divided into an anterior piece, 
epistemum, and a posterior, epimcvuni. 

Claus, Zoology (trans.), I. 626. 

4. In Chelonia , same as epi plastron : so called 
by most anatomists, who nave considered it an 
element of a stornum. See second cut under 
Chelonia . — 6. pi. In comparative a nut., the lat- 
eral pieces of the inferior or ventral arc of the 
somite of a crustacean. 

opisthotonos (ep-is-thot'o-nos), tt. [Given as 

\ Gr. u *h ridfev. forward ” (but there is no sueli 
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What needs the man to be so furiously angry with the 
good old epistler for saying that the apostle’s charge . . . 
is general to all? Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy. 

2. In the Anglican Ch the bishop, priest, or 
deacon who acts as subdeacon at the celebra- 
tion of the eucharist or holy communion: so 
called from his office of reading the liturgical 
epistle, in distinction from the gospolor or 
deacon. 

In all cathedral and collegiate churches the Holy Com- 
munion shall be administered upon principal feast-days, 
. . . the principal minister using a decent cope, and be- 
ing assisted with the gospeJer and epistler agreeably. 

iith Canon of trie Church of England. 

epistlingt (e-pis'ling), n. [Verbal n. of ejristle , 
v.] Epistolary matter ; correspondence. 

Here’s a packot of Epi siting, as bigge as a Packc of 
Woollen cloth. 

G. Harvey, quoted In I>yco’s ed. of Greene’s Plays, p. xevi. 


< Gr. u *?TTio(fev, forward (but there is no such epistolart (e-pis'to-lhr), a. [= V. epistola, ire = 

np. Pg. epistolar == It. e pis tolar e, < LL. episto- 
laris , epistularis , of or belonging to a letter: see 
epistolary.] Epistolary. 



the epistemological problem, the inquiries into the meta- 
Ion. 

li. Adamson, Mind, XII. 128. 
(ep^i-ste-mol'o-ji), n . [< Gr. tm- 


OT?]pi], knowledge (< ririoTaoOai, know), 4- -toyta, 
< Myetv, speak: set' -otogy.] The theory of cog- 
nition; that branch of logic which undertakes 
to explain how knowledge is possible. Proba- 
bly first used by Perrier. 

Epistemology may bo said to have passed with Hegel into 
a completely articulated “ logic,” that claimed to be at the 
same time a metapliysic, or an ultimate expression of the 
nature of the real. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 794. 

episterna. n. Plural of epistemum. 
episterna! (ep-i-ster'mtl), a. [< epistemum + 
-a/.] In cool., of or pertaining to the epister- 
num; anterior, as a pleural sclerite.— Epister- 
nal granules, minute irregular ossicles found in man 
and some animals, supposed to be in some cases, as that 
of the howling monkey (Mycetcs), represented by a dis- 
tinct bone on each side of the presternum. 
episternite (ep-i-st6r'mt), n. [< Gr. tret, upon, 
4* E. sternite. J In entom., one of the pieces pri- 
marily composing the sides of a segment ; a pleu- 
rite. Lacaze-Duthiers applied this term to the upper 
pair of plates forming the valves of the female ovipositor, 
especially of orthopterous insects. Those are modified 
side-pieces of one of the abdominal ringB. 
epistemum (ep-i-st6r'num), n.; pi. episterna 
(-nil). [< Gr. h Tt, upon, 4* oTtpvov , breast, 
chest, breast-bone: see sternum.] 1. In mam- 
mals, the manubrium sterui : the presternum of 
most authors. Gegenbaur. — 2. In lower verte- 
brates, some presternal part. See interclavicle . 


word, it being appar. made up from im, upon, 
4- -fjthv, in imitation of bmaOtv, behind, back), 
4- rdvoQ, a stretching, tension : see tone.] Same 
as emprosthotonos. 

epistilbite (ep-i-stil'bit), n. [< Gr. m tardficiv, 
glisten on the surface, < tut, upon, 4* orthfietv, 
glisten, glitter, gleam, shine: see stilbile.] A 
white translucent mineral crystallizing in the 
monoclinic system and belonging to the zeo- 
lites. It is a hydrous silicate of aluminium, 
calcium, and sodium. 

epistlar (e-pis'lar), a. [< epistle + -ar 2 . Cf. 
epistolar , epistler.] Pertaining to an epistle or 
epistles : specifically applied (cedes.) to the side 
of the altar on which the epistle is read. 

epistle (e-pis'l), n. [< ME. epistle, epistel, epys- 
tolle, etc. (of mixed AS. and OF. origin), < AS. 
e pistol = 1). epistel =OHG. epistula , G. epistel = 
Dan. Sw. epistel = OF. epistle . , epistre, mod. F. 
ej litre = Pr. pistola = Sp. epistola = Pg. It. epi- 
stola , < L. epistola, usually accom. epistula, < Gr. 
hrierot \i], a letter, message/ hnariVMtv, send to, 
< ini, to, 4* rsreX/.uv, send. This word, like apos- 
tle, which is of similar formation, appears also 
in ME. and AS. without the initial vowel : see 
pistle, postfe.] 1. A written communication 
directed or sent to a person at a distance ; a 
letter; a letter missive : used particularly in 
dignified discourse or in sneaking of ancient 
writings: as, the epistles of Paul, of TUny, or of 
Cicero. 

(’ailed nowe Corona, in Morca, to whome seynt Poule 
wrote sundry epystollcs. 

Sir li. Guylfordc, Pylgrymage, p. 11. 

I Tertius, who wrote this epistle, salute you in the Lord. 

llom. xvl. 22. 

He has here writ a letter to you ; I should have given It 
you to-day morning, but as a madman’s epistles are no gos- 
pels, so it skills not much when they ure delivered. 

Shak., T. N., v. l. 

2. [cap.] In liturgies, one of the cueharistic les- 
sons, taken, with some exceptions, from an epis- 
tolary book of the New Testament and read be- 
fore the gospel. In the early church a lection from 
the Old Testament, called t-lic prophecy, preceded it, and 
such a lection Is still sometimes used instead id it. In the 
Greek Church the epistle (called the apostle, as also in the 
early ehurcli)ls preceded by the prukoimenon and followed 
by “ Peace to thee ” and “Alleluia’’; in the Western Church 
it is preceded by the collects and followed by the Deo 
gratios, the gradual, tract, or alleluia, with tin* verse or 
sequence. It is read in the Greek Church by the anagnost or 
lector at the holy doors, and in the Western Church by the 
Bubdeaeou or epiBtler (in the Homan Catholic ( hurch the 
celebrant also reciting it in a low voice) at the south side 
of the altar, that is, at a part of the front of the altar on 
the celebrant’s right as he faces it. Formerly it was read 
from the am bo (sometimes from a separate or epistle ambo) 
or pulpit, or from the step of the choir. Sometimes called 
the lection simply. 

3f. Any kind of harangue or discourse ; a com- 
munication. 

So prolatyk lie sat intill his clieyre! 

Scho roundis than tuie emstil intill eyre. 

Dunbar, Poems (in Maitland’s MS., p. 72). 

Canonical epistles. See canonical .— Ecclesiastical 
epistles, see ecclesiastical. - Epistle side of the altar 

(ccclcs,), the south side ; the side to the left of the priest 
when facing the people.-- Pastoral Epistles, a general 
name given to the epistles of l'aul to Timothy and Titus, 
because these letters largely consist of directions respect- 
ing the work of a pastor. 

epistlet (?-}>is'l), v. t. [< epistle, n .] To write 
as a letter; communicate by writing or by an 
epistle. 

'rims much may be ejdstled. Milton. 

epistler (e-pis'l^r), n. [Formerly also epistnbr; 
~ F. epistolaire = Hp. epistolero =: Pg. cpistolei- 
ro, < LL. epistolarius , epistularius, also t pistola - 
ris, epistularis, a secretary, prop, adj., of or per- 
taining to a letter or an epistle: seo epistolary, 
epistolar .] 1. A writer of epistles. 


This epistolar way will have a considerable efficacy upon 
them. Dr. 11. More, Epistles to the Seven Churches, p. 7. 

epistolary (e-pis'to-la-ri), a. and n. [= F. dpis- 
totaire = Sp. Pg. It. hpistolario, < LL. epislola- 
nus , epistularius , of or belonging to a hitter, < 
L. epistola , epistula, a letter: see epistle,] I. 
a. 1. Pertaining to epistles or letters ; suitable 
to letters and correspondence; familiar: as, an 
epistolary style. 

I . . . write in Ioobo epistolary way. 

Dryden, Ded. of ASnold. 

If you will have my opinion, then, of the serjeant’s let- 
ter, I pronounce the style to be mixed, but truly episto- 
lary ; the sentiment relating to his own wound is in the 
sublime ; the postscript of l‘egg Hartwell, in the gay. 

Steele , Tatler, No. 87. 

The few things he wrote are confined to the epistolary 
. . . manner. 

Goldsmith, Encoumgers and J)isrourugcrH of Eng. Lit., ii. 
2. Contained in letters ; carried on by letters. 

A free epistolary correspondence. W. Mason. 

II. nr, pi. epistolaries (-riz). A book for- 
merly in use in the Western Church, containing 
the liturgical epistles. In the Greek (’liurch the 
epistles are contained in a book called the apostle ( apos - 
tolos or apostolus , a name also used in the West), or, as 
comprising the lections from both the Acts and tile epis- 
tles, tlu* praxapostolos. Tin* epistolary was sometimes 
known as the tect ionary. Also in the forniB epistolare, 
epistola rut in. See comes. 

epistolean (e-pis-to-le'an), n. [Irreg. < L. epis- 
tola, an epistle, 4- -vein.) A writer of epis- 
tles or letters ; a correspondent. Mrs . Cowden 
Clarke. 

epistolar (e-pis'tp-ler), n. A* form of epistler. 

epistolet (6 -pis ' to -let), n. [= It., epistoletta , 
dim., < L. epistola , epistula, a letter: see epis- 
tle.] A short epistle or letter. [Humorous.] 

You see thro’ my wicked intention of curtailing this cpis* 
tolct by the above device of large margin. 

Lamb, To Barton. 

epistolic, epistolical (ep-is-tol'ik, -i-kal), a. 
[= Hp. (obs.) epistolico = Pg. It. epistolico , < L. 
epistolicus, < Gr. iinctTo'Atkoc, < tirtcTo^r/, a letter: 
see epistle.] Pertaining to letters or epistles; 
epistolary. 

epistolise, epistoliser. See cpistolbe, episto- 
hzer. 

epistolist (e-pis'to-list), n. [< L. epistola, a let- 
ter, + 4st.) A writer of letters ; a correspon- 
dent. [Rare.] 

James Howell fulfils all the requirements of a pleasant 
letter- writer, uml w as, It*** than most cpisto/ists of bis age, 
dependent on his matter for the charm of his correspon- 
dence. Quarterly lien. 

epistolize (e-pis'td-liz), r. ; pret. and pp. e pis- 
tol i zed, ppT. epistofizhig. [<L. epistola, a letter, 
+ -ize.] I. in trans. To write epist les or letters. 
[Raro.] 

Very, very tired! I began this epistle, having been epis - 
tolising all the morning Lamb, To Miss Fryer. 

n. tram. To write letters to. [Rare.] 

A “Lady, or the Tiger 7 ” literature was the result, of 
which a part found its way into print. . . . Of course such 
an excuse for epistolizing the author was not neglected. 

The Century, XXXII. 406. 

Also spelled epistolise. 

epistolizer ( e-pis' to-lI-z6r), n. A writer of epis- 
tles. Also tiptMed epistoliser. 

Some modern authors there are, who have exposed their 
letters to the World, but most of them, 1 mean your Latin 
Eiiistolizers, go freighted w ith mere Bartholomew Ware. 

llowcll , Letters, 1. i 1. 

epistolographic (e-pisno-lo-graf 'ik), a. [= F. 
rpislolographifpte, < Gr. i niaTo'Aoypa^iKiw, used in 
writing letters, (.imaroAoypd^og, a letter-writer : 



epistolographic 

see epistolography.] Pertaining to the writing 
of letters. Epistolographic characters or alpha- 
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bet, the ancient Egyptian demotic characters, so called 
because they were used in correspondence. See demotic. 

In Egypt, written language underwent a further differ- 
entiation : whence resulted the hieratic and the epistola - 
graphic or enchorial : both of which are derived from the 
original hieroglyphic. 

H. Spencer , Universal Progress, p. 19. 

eptrtolography (S-pis-to-log'ra-fi), n. [= F. Epistylis (ep-i-striis), n. [NL. (ef. Gr. in, 
eptxtobigraphu 1 , < Gr. as if "tmaTo/jiyfiiupia, < ini- *'oi^ epistyle), < em, on, + errv/o f, column : 
aroXoypdffiog, a letter-writer, < tnioroXi], a letter, " 


order, also known by its Roman name, the ar- 
chitrave : a massive horizontal beam of stone or 
wood resting immediately upon the abaci of 
the capitals of a range of columns or pillars. 
See cut under entablature. 

The walls and pavement of polished marble, circled with 
a great Corinthian wreath, with pillars, anu Epistols of 
like workmanship. Sandy s, Travailes, p. 224. 

[NL. (cf. Gr. hrtor’e- 


+ ypatpctv, write.] The art or practice of writ 
ing letters. 

epistom (op'i-stom), n. [See epistoma.] Same 
as epistoma (b). 

The posterior antenrue | of decapods J are usually inserted 
externally, and somewhat ventral ly to the first pair, on a 
fiat plate placed in front of the mouth {epistom). 

Claus, Zoology (trans.), I. 476. 

epistoma (e-pis'to-mil), n. ; pi. cpistomata (ep- 
ls-to'ina-tft). [NL., < Gr. tnt, upon, 4- or 6 pa, 
mouth.] In zodl., some part, region, or organ 
borne upon or lying before the mouth, specifi- 
cally— (a) In Polyzou , u process overhanging the nioutli 
of many Bpecies; the prostoinimn. Also epiglottis. (6) 
In Crustacea , a preoral part oi parts above and before 
the mouth, on the imfcemmry somite, and formed more 
or less by the sternite of that somite. It lies betweeu 
the labrum and the liases of the auteurnc. Sometimes 
called antennary sternites. Also epistom. See cuts under 
Brachyura , eephalothorax , and Cyclops, 

In front of the labrum and mandibles (of the crayfish] 
is a wide, somewhat pentagonal area, prolonged into a 
point in the middle line forwards, and presenting a small 
spine on each side; this is the epistoma . 

Huxley , Aiiat. Invert., p. 272. 
<r) In entom . : (1) That part ol an insect’s head which is 
between the front and labrum. It is sometimes membra- 
nous or softer than the rest of the surface. When largo, 
this part is commonly called the elypeus. See cut under 
llymenoptera. (2) An outer envelop of the rostrum, or 
anterior prolongation of the head, found in the Tipulidw. 
Osteo-Sacken. 

Also epistome. 

epistomal (e-pis'to-mal), a. [< epistoma + 
-al. ] Pertaining to* consisting of, or constitut- 
ing an epistoma ; preoral ; prostomial. 
eplstomata, n. Plural of epistoma. 
epistome ( ep'i-stom), n. [< N L. epistoma , q. v. ] 
Same as epistoma. 

epistomium (op-i-std'mi-um), n . ; pi. epistomia 
(-ft). [L., < Gr. f TT/ordpiov, a faucet, < rni, ujion, 

4 - oropa , mouth, spout.] In Rom. antiq ., a fau- 
cet. 

epistrophe (o-pis'tro-fe), it. [= F. dpistrophe 
as Pg. epistrophe = It. epistrofe , < LL. epistrophe , 
< Gr. kmoTpotyv, ft turning about, < intorptyiiv, 
turn about, turn to, < ini, upon, + nrpftyEtv, turn.] 
1. In rhct.f a figure in which several successive 
clauses or sentences end with the same word 
or affirmation: as, “Are they Hebrews t so am 
I. Art' they Israelites? so am /. Aro they the 


epithalamize 

If I nener deserue anye hotter remembrance, let race 
... be Epitaphed the Inuentor of the English Hexame- 
ter. 0. Harvey, Jfoure Letters, etc. (1692). 

Ho is dead and buried, 

And epitaphed , and well forgot. 

Lowell , On Planting a Tree at Inverara. 

n. intrans. To make epitaphs ; use the epi- 
taphic style. 

The Commons, in their spoeches, epitaph upon him, as 
on that pope, “ He lived as a wolfe, and tiled as a dogge." 

Bp. Hall, Heaven upon Earth, § 18. 

epitapher (ep'i-tfcf-6r), n. A writer of epitaphs ; 
an epitaphist. 

Epitaphere . . . swarmo liko Crowes to a dead carcas. 

Nash, Pref. to Greene’s Men&phon, p. 14. 

epit&phial ( ep-i-taf'i-al), a. [< epitaph 4- -i-al, ] 
Of or pertaining to an epitaph; used in epi- 
taphs. [Rare.] 4 

Epitaphial Latin verses arc not to be taken too literally. 

Lwwell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 16. 

epitaphian (ep-i-taf'i-an), a. [< Gr. knird^iog, 
adj. : see epitaph.'] Pertaining to an epitaph ; 
of the nature of or serving as an epitaph. 
[Rare.] 

To imitate the noble Pericles in his epitaphian speech, 
stepping up after the battle to bewail the slain Severianos. 

Milton , On Def. of JJunih. Heinous t. 

epitaphic (ep-i-taf'ik), a. and n. [< epitaph + 
-ic.] I. a . Relating to epitaphs; having the 
form or character of an epitapn. 

ILt «. An epitaph. 

An epitaphic. is the writing that is sette on deade inennes 
tomhes or graues in memory or coinmendacion of the par- 
ties there buried. 

J. Udall , tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 221. 

epitaphist (ep'i-taf-ist), n. [< LL. epitaphista, 
\ LGr. *imTa(j>i(TT7 /( < Gr. innaiptog, epitaph : see 
epitaph.] A writer of epitaphs. 

J^S^SSSSTSSSSSA SESS epitasis (e-pit'a-sis), «. LNL., < Gr. 

a stretching, increase in intensity, epitasis, < 


epistyle.] A 
genus of peri- 
trichous in- 
fusorians, of 
the family 
Vorticellidce , 
having the 
branched pe- 
dicle rigid 
throughout, 
only the base 
of the body 
contractile, 
the ciliary 
disk axial, 
and no col- 
lar-like mem- 
brane. These 
u n i m a 1 c u 1 e s 
grow in dendri- 
form colonies, 
forming a zoo* 
dcndriiiin. They 
are eampanu- 
hite, ovate, or 
pyriform, and 
structurally re- 
semble the or- 
dinary bell-ani- 
malcules of the 
genus Vorticel- 
la. E. anastatic 
ca is the species 
longest known, 
having been de- 
scribed by Linnmus in 1707 as a species of VorticAla. It 
is found in fresh water, on watcr-fieas and other eutomos- 
trncous crustaceans, and on aquatic plants. About 20 
species are described, from various sites, as aquatic shells, 
insect -larva*, plants, etc. 

episyllogism (ep-i-sil'o-jizm), n . [< Gr. kni, 
upon, 4 rwAhiytopde, syllogism: sec syllogism.] 
A syllogism having for one of its premises the 
conclusion of another syllogism. 

episynalcephe (ep-i-sm-a-le'fe), n. [< LGr. 
tntcwahmpij, elision or synaloeph© at the end 
of a verse, < ini, upon, in addition, 4 dwok- 
9 >/i synalcephe: see synalwphe.] In anc. pros.: 
(a) Elision of a vowel ending one line before 
a vowel beginning the next; synalooplie of the 
final vowel of a verse with the initial vowel of 
the verse succeeding it. (6) Union of two vow- 
els in one syllable ; synosrosis. 



of zoGids, on ait entomohtr.icou 1 . crustacean. 
( Two detached individuals at the left are much 
more highly magnified.) 


inert tvetv, stretch upon, stretch more, increase 
in intensity, < ini, upon, in addition, 4 reivt-tv, 
stretch : see tend*.] 1 . That part of an ancient 
drama which embraces the main action of the 
play and leads on to the catastrophe ; also, that 
part of an oration which appeals to the passions : 
opposed to protasis. 

Do you look . . . for conclusions in a protasis? T thought 
the law of comedy had reserved (them) . . . to the catas- 
trophe ; ami that the epitasis, as wc aro taught, and the 
catastnsis had been intervening parts. 

II. Jo neon , Magnotick Lady, i. 1. 

Ilow my Uncle Toby and Trim managed this matter 
. . . may make no uninteresting underplot in the epitasis 
and working up of this drama. 

Sterne , Tristram Shandy, ii. 5. 

2. in logic , the consequent term of a proposi- 
tion. — 3f. In med., the beginning and increase 
of a fever. — 4. In music , the raising of the 
voieo or the strings of an instrument from a 
lower to a higher pitch: opposed to anesis. 


seed of Abraham ? so am I.” 2 Cor. xi. 22.’— 2. ©pisynthetic (ep // i-sin-thet'ik) ; a. [<Gr.intavv- x . 

In music, in a cyclic composition, the original compounding, < vniauvOerog, compound: epitela (op-i-te'lii), n. [NL.,< Gr. kni, upon, + 

smivunth**** i T Tj. tola, a wob, tissue: see tela.] In amt., the 

thin and delicate tissue of the valvula or valve 
of Vieussens. 


concluding melody, phrase, or section, when 860 episyntheton.] In anc. pros., composed of 
repeated at the end of the several divisions; a cola of different measures or classes of feet; 
refrain.— 3. In hot., the arrangement of ehlo- compound: as, im episynthetie meter, 
rophyl-grains, under the influence of light, on ©pisyntheton (ep-i-sin'the-ton), n. ; pi. cpisyn- 
A ' n ’ " theta (-tft). [< Gr. Entevvfferov (sc. phpov, meter), 


the surface- walls of cells and on those parts . _ . . 

of the wiills which hound intercellular spaces neut * ewtoivOeros, compound, < kmcwnDhai, 

{ Fi'ank ). or imrn* projierly on those walls which atl d besides, < ini, upon, in addition, 4 owntti- e 
are at right angles to the plane of incident 
light (Moore), 
epistropheal 
pheus 4 -ah] 
pheus. 


(ep-i-strd'fe-al), a. 

Of or pertaiuing to tl 


£ 


cpistro- 

opistro- epitactic (ep-i-tak'tik), a. [< Gr. kniraKTiicdc, 
commanding, authoritative.] Of the nature 


epistropheus (ep-i-stro'fe-us), n . ; pi. epistro - of an injunction or command. 
phei (- 1 ). [NL.. < Gr. inwrpoipevc, the first cer- The categorical form involves an epitactic meaning, 

vical vertebra, \ intorptyEiv, turn about, < ini, Whewell, Elements of Morality, Pref.,p. 16. 

upon, 4 arpitytiv, turn.] In anat., the second ©pitaph (ep'i-tftf), n. [< ME. cpitaphe, < OF. epi- 


cervical or odontoid vertebra 

called because the atlas turns u^ 

epistrophic (ep-i-strof'ik), a. [< epistrophe 4 
-tc.] Relating or pertaining to epistrophe. 
epistrophize (e-pis'tro-fiz), v. U ; pret. and pn. 
epistrophhed , ppr. cpistrophising . [< ejristroph 

+ -W0.J Toinr*’- : - i - — — 

grains of, as 
epistrophy (o . 
turning about: see epistrophe?] In bot. y the re- 
version of an abnormal form to the normal one, 
as when the cut-loafed beech reverts to the 
normal type. 

epistylar (ep'i-sti-lftr), a. [< epistyle 4* -a/* 2 .] 

Of or belonging to the epistyle Epistylar arcu- 

ation, asystom m which columns support arches instead 
oMiorizontal architraves. 

epistyle (ep'i-stll), n. [< li. epistylium, < Gr. 
t niarv^iov, epistyle, < mt<, upon, 4 orv^og, column, 


It is so thin that it might well be lncludod with the 
other telae as the epitela. 

Wilder and Gage, Anat. Tech., p. 491. 

, _ - jpitelar (op-i-te'lar), a. [< epitela 4- -ari.] 

vai, put together; see synthesis.] In anc. pros., Pertaining to or consisting of epitela. 
a meter composed of cola of different mea- epithalamia. n. Plural of epithalamium. 

8UreB * epithalamia! (op ^i-tha-la' mi -al), «. [< epi- 

thalamium 4 -at.] Same as epiihalamic. 

He [FilelfoJ wrote epithalamial and funeral orations. 

Encyc. Brit., IX. 162. 

epith&lamic (ep*i-th&-lam'ik), a. [< epithala- 
minm 4 m -ie.] Relating to or after the manner 
of an epithalamium. North British Rev. 
epithalamium, epithalamion (ep^i-tha-la'mi- 
um, -on), ?i.; pi. epithalamia (-ft). [L . epitha- 
lamium (neut., sc. carmen ). < 6r. eniOaMptog, 
(m., sc. vpvog; fem., sc. a nuptial song, 
prop. a.dj., of or for a bridal, nuptial, < ini, 



taph =s Dan. Sw. cpitaf, epitafium , < ML. epi- 
taphs m, L. epitaphium or epitaphius , < Gr. km - 
Tmpioc (sc*. Wiyog). a funeral oration, adj. over 
or at a tomb, < Ini, over at, 4 rd0oc, a tomb, 


After your death you were better have a bod epitaph 
than their Ithe players’) ill report while you lived. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 
2. A brief enunciation or sentiment relating to 
a deceased person, in prose or verse, composed 
as if to be inscribed on a monument. 

An Epitaph . . . is an inscription such as a man may 
commodiously write orengraue vpon a tom be in few verses, 
pithie, quicke, and sententious, for the passer by to peruse 
and iudge vpon without any long tariaunce. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 46. 


style; see style 1 *.] In anc. arch,, the lower epitaph Cop' i-tftf), v. [< epitaph, n . ] I. tram. 
member of the entablature, properly of & Greek To commemorate in an epitaph. [Rare.] 


mawsov va ailiU AAA v 

ject or subjects. 

I made it both in form and matter to emulate the kind 
of poem which was called epithalamium , and (by the an- 
cients) used to be sung when the bride was led into her 
chamber. B. Jomon , Masque of Hymen. 

The book of the Canticles is a representation of God in 
Christ, as a bridegroom in a marriage-song, in an epitha- 
lamion. Donne , Sermons, vii. 

©pithalamize (ep-i-thal'a-miz), v. i. ; pret. and 
pp. epithalamxzed, ppr. epithalamizmg. [< et s 
thalumium 4* -■ ize .] To compose an epi th al 
mium. 


epi- 

ala- 



epithal&my 

epithalamyt (ep-i-thal'a-mi), ». Same as ep>- 

Those [rejoicings] to celebrate marriages were called 
songs nuptiall, or EpithalimUe s, but in a certaine misti- 
call sense. Puttenharn , Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 37. 

Sanctvm-Sanetorvm is thy Hong of Songs, . . . 

Where thou (devoted) doost divinely sing 
Christ’s aud Ills Chvrches Epithalamy. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ft., The Magnifloence. 

epithalline (ep-i-thal'in), a. [< epithallus 4- 
-iwe 3 .] In cryptogamic bot.j situated or grow- 
ing upon tho thallus: applied to various out- 
growths or protuberances, as tubercles, squa- 
mules, etc., on a lichen thallus. 

epithallus (ep-i-thal'us), n, [NL., < Or. km, 
on, 4- 0aXA6g, a branch.] In some lichens, the 
amorphous upper crust of the cortical layer. 

epitheca (ep-i-the'ka), a.; pi. epitheoce (-se). 
fNL. (cf. Or. Lirt&jKi}', an addition, increase), < 
Or. km, upon, 4- a case: see theca.} 1. In 
zool ., a continuous external layer investing 
and surrounding the thecas of certain corals. 
It is the external indication of tabula), and is well seen 
in the Tubiporce , or organ-pipe corals. It is a secondary 
calcareous investment, probably a tegumentary secretion, 
very commonly developed both in simple and in compound 
corals. In tho former it is placed outsido the proper wall , 
to which it may he closely applied, or separated by the 
eostuB. It may be very thin or quite dense, and in the lat- 
ter case it is developed at the expense of the proper wall, 
which is then often indistinguishable. In compound corals 
it is not unusual to find a well-formed epitheca inclosing 
the whole corallum below, while each individual corallite 
has Its own wall. See tabula. 

2. [cap.] In entom ., a genus of neuropterous 
insects, of the family Libellulida J , or dragon- 
flies. 

epithecal (ep-i-the'kal), a. [< epitheca 4- -al .] 
Pertaining to an epitheca. 

epithecate (ep-i-the'kat), a. [< epitheca + 
-ate l.] Provided with an epitheca, as a coral. 

epithecium (ep-i-the'si-um), n . ; pi. epithecia 
(-a). [NL., < Gr. ini., upon, 4- 0>//cjy, a case: see 

theca , and cf. epitheca.] The surface of the 
fruiting disk in discocarpous lichens, and dis- 
comycetous fungi. 

Epithelaria (op"i-the-la'ri-{i), ». pi. [NL., < 
Gr. ini, upon, 4- thf/Jj, hippie, teat, + -ana, neut. 
pi. of - arias : soo -aryl.] a prime division of 
the grade ('wlentvra, including all the coulen- 
terates excepting the sponges, which are dis- 
tinguished as Mesodermalia. Also called Nenut- 
tophora , Cnidaria, and Tdifera . 11. von Lenden- 
fcld. 

epithelarian (ep^i-the-la'ri-an), a. and n. [< 
Epithelaria 4* -an.] I. a. Pertaining to or hav- 
ingthe characters of the Epithelaria. 

II. m. A member of tho Epithelaria. 

epithelial (ep-i-the'li-al), a. [< epithelium 4- 
-al.] Pertaining to epithelium, in any sense; 
constituting or consisting of epithelium: as, 
epithelial cells ; epithelial tiRsuo. 

(Jells placed side by side, and forming one or more layers 
which invest the surface of the body or the walls of the 
internal spaeeSj are called epithelial . Epithelial tissue, 
then, consists simply of cells. 

Qegenbaur , Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 21. 

epithellcell (ep-i-the'li-sel), n. [< NL. epi- 
thelium 4- cella , cell.] An epithelial cell; the 
form-element of epithelium or of epithelial tis- 
sue. Couch, 

epithelioid (ep-i-the'li-oid). a. [< epithelium 4- 
-oid.] Resembling epithelium. 

The epithet iokf tubes formed in the two halves of the 
heart remain for some time separate. 

M. Foster, Embryology, p. 88. 

epithelioma (ep-i-the-li-o'ma), n . ; pi. cpithe- 
Uomata (-ma-tii). [NL., < epithelium 4* -oma.] 
In pathol . , carcinoma of the skin or mucous 
membrane. 

epitheliomatous (op-i-the-li-om'a-tus), a. [< 
epithelioma ( t-) 4- -ous.] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of epithelioma. 

epithelium (ep-i-tlie'li-um), n. [NL., orig. 
used to designate the outer layer of the in- 
tegument of the lips, which covers the papil- 
la ; < Gr. ini, upon, 4- 0ij7Jj y the nipple, teat,,< 6d- 
eiVy suckle.] 1. In anat., tho superficial layer 
of cells of mucous membranes, covering the 
connective-tissue layer, corresponding to the 
epidermis of the outer skin and continuous with 
it at tho mouth and other natural openings. 
Tho usual meaning of the word, however, is somewhat 
wider than this, aud Includes all tissues similar in struc- 
ture to the above. It embraces the proper tissue of se- 
creting glands, whether derived from the hypoblast, as in 
the case of the gastric and intestinal glands, the liver and 
the pancreas, or from the epiblast, as in the case of the 
sudoriparous, sebaceous, and mammaiy glands, or from 
the mesoblast, las in the case of the kidneys, ovaries, and 
testes ; it is applied, moreover, to the ependyma of the cere- 
brospinal ventricular oavities and to the epidermis itself. 
With what seems a distinct widening of Its meaning, the 
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term is not Infrequently employed to designate the endo- 
thelium of blood- and lymph-channels and of serous mem- 
branes. The epithelium Is thus the covering of all free 
surfaces, mucous, external, and even serous, and forms the 
glands and other organs derived from these coverings. 
Epithelial tissue consists of cells, usually compactly set; 
the nuclei are usually distinct, with an intranuclear net- 
work and nucleoli The intercellular substance is scanty, 
often inappreciable, and iB called cement. It contains no 
blood-vessels or lymphatics, but nerve -fibrils extend into 
it. The epithelial tissue, forming the outermost cover- 
ing of free surfaces, is favorably situated for performing 
protective and secreting functions. The protective func- 
tion iB not only exhibited by the general layer of easily 
replaced colls coating the mucous membrane and outer 
skin, but in tho latter caso by a peculiar tendency to 
form keratin, and this results in a quite impervious outer 
horny layer, which guards against minor violence, the 
absorption of deleterious substances, and the invasion of 
pathogenic bacteria, aB well as in the development of 
Buell especial means of protection as scales and feathers, 
hair and nails. This chemical feature of that epithelium 
which is especially devoted to protection, the production 
of keratin, can bomatchod by no single peculiarity on the 
part of the secretory epithelium ; for that must respond 
equally whether it is called upon to eliminate waste pro- 
ducts, or to elaborate digestive ferments, or to manufac- 
ture milk. It is probable that some of the cells lining 
the digestive tract have an active absorptive function with 
reference to the products of digestion, and that they select 
and take up certain substances from the intestine, and 
after more or less elaboration pass them on to the blood- 
or lymph-channels. This forms a kind of inverted secre- 
tion. The epithelial eells of secreting glands are, in part 
at least, under the direct control of the nervous system. 
Whetlior epithelial cells having a purely protective func- 
tion arc, as regards their nutrition, under similar control is 
still a question. See cuts under Malpighian and villus. 

The epithelium is the epidermis of the mucous mem- 
brane. Wilson, Anat, (1847), p. 540. 

2. In ornith., specifically, the dense, tough cu- 
ticular lining of the gizzard. It is sometimes 
even bony, and sometimes deciduous. — 3. In 
bot., a dolicato layer of cells lining the inter- 
nal cavities of certain organs, as the young 
ovary, etc. : also applied to the thin epidermis 
of petals — Ciliated epithelium, any variety of true 
epithelium the colls of wnich are individually furnished 
on their free surfaco with cilia. The cells are usually 
of columnar form, packed closely side by side, with the 
cilia on their exposed ends. These cilia are microscopic 
processes of the cell, like eyelashes from an eyelid, and 
keep up a continual lashing or vihratile motion, by which 
mucus is swept along the passages. Ciliated epithelium 
is found in man in the whole respiratory tract, the mid- 
dle car and Eustachian tube, the Fallopian tuheB and part 
of the uterus, in portions of the seminal passages, and in 
the cavitieB of the brain and spinal cord. - Columnar 
or cylindrical epithelium, epithelium whose cells are 
more or lesB rod-like in shape, set on end, and joined to- 
gether by their sides into a membrane. Those cells are 
usually flattened or somewhat, prismatic by mutual pres- 
sure. Goblet-cclls are a modification of ordinary colum- 
nar epithelium cells, scattered here and there among the 
latter. -Germinal epithelium. See the extract. 

The epithelial investment of the abdominal cavity re- 
tains itB primitivo character along a tract which corre- 
sponds to tho rudiment of the primitive kidney longer 
than it does in other regions; and this epithelial layer 
may he distinguished as the germinal rjnthelium. 

Gegenbauer, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 608. 

Pavement epithelium, epithelium in which tho cells 
are flattened and coherent by their Irregular polygonal 
edges, like the tiles of a mosaic pavement. Also called 
tessellated, squamous, lamellose, lamellar . and flattened epi- 
thelium. It may he either simple, when it consists of a 
single layer of cells, aB in the epithelium of the pulmonary 
alveoli, or stratified, when it consists of several layers, 
as in tho epidermis.— Simple epithelium, any enithe- 
liuin whose cells form a single layer : distinguished from 
stratified ej/ithclium.— Spheroidal epithelium, glandu- 
lar epithelium, characteristic of the terminal recesses and 
crypts of the secreting surfaces of glands, with more or 
less spherical or polyhedral cells.-- Stratified epithe- 
lium, any epitholium whose cells uro in two or more lay- 
ers or strata, one upon another.- Tegumentary epithe- 
lium, the epidermis.— Tessellated epithelium. Name 
as pavement, epithelium.— Transitional epithelium, 
stratified epithelium of three distinguishable layers of 
cellB, such as occurs in the ureters and urinary bladder. 
— Vascular epithelium, the epithelial or endothelial 
lining uf blood-vessels and lymphatics. 

epithem (ep'i-them), n. [< LL. epithema , a 
poultice, < Gr. Mdrgia, something put on, a lid, 
cover, slab, etc., < cmnOhai , put on: see epi- 
thet.] In med., any external topical applica- 
tion not a salvo or plaster, as a fomentation, a 
poultice, or a lotion. 

Upon this reason, epithems or eordial applications are 
Justly applied unto the left breast. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 2. 

epithema (ep-i-the'mii), n.; pi. epithemata (-ma- 
ts,). [NL., < Gr. iniOjjjia, something put on : see 
epithem.] In ornith ., a horny or fleshy excres- 
cence upon the beak of a bird. [Little used.] 
epithesifi (e-pith'e-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. inttkmc, 
a laying on, an addition, ( hrmOhai, lay on, 
add: see epithet.] 1. In gram., same as para- 
goge. — 2. The rectification of crooked limbs by 
means of instruments. Dunglison. 
epithet (ep'i-thet), n. [Formerly also epitheton; 
ss F. epithete = Sp. epiteto = Pg. cpitheto = It. 
epiteto, < L. epitheton , < Gr, enWewv, an epithet, 


epitome 

neut. of h rldtrog, added, < tmnBhat, put on, put 
to, add, < km', on, to, 4* Tifhvat (y/ *(h), put, = 
E. do 1 : see thesis and c/e 1 .] 1. An adjective, 

or a word or phrase used as an adjective, ex- 
pressing some real quality of the person or 
thing to which it is applied, or attributing 
some quality or character to the person or 
thing: as, a benevolent or a hard-hearted man; 
a scandalous exhibition; sphinx-like mystery; 
a Fabian policy. 

When ye see all these improper or liarde Epithets vsed. 
ye may put them in the number of vneouths, as one that 
said, the flouds of graces. 

Puttenharn, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 214. 

By the judicious employment of epithets wo may bring 
distinctly to view, with the greatest brevity, an object 
with Its characteristic features. 

A. D. lie pi mm, Rhetoric, § 60. 

In no matter of detail are the genius and art of the poet 
more perceptible and nicely balanced than in the use of 
epithets. Amer. Jour. PhUol., IV. 455. 

Hence — 2. In rhet., a term added to impart 
strength or ornament to diction, and differing 
from an adjective in that it designates as well 
as qualifies, and may take the form of a sur- 
name : as, Dionysius the Tyrant ; Alexander the 
Hr eat. 

'Flu* character of Ihijazet ... is strongly expressed In 
his surname of llderim, or the lightning ; and he might 
glory in an epithet which was drawn from the fiery energy 
of his soul and the rapidity of his destructive inarch. 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall, lxiv. 

3f. A phrase ; an expression. 

“ Suffer love a good epithet ! I do Buffer love, Indeed, 
for 1 love thee against my will. Shak., Much Ado, v. 2. 

epithet (ep'i-thet), v. t. [< epithet, w.] To en- 
title ; describe by epithets. [Rare.] 

Mover was a town hotter epithet ed. 

Sir 11. Wotton, Reliquite, p. 666. 

epithetic, epithetical (op-i-thot'ik, -i-kal), a. 

[< Gr. ircdhTiKOv, added (neut. hr, /0 etik6v, an epi- 
thet, adjective), < inidcToc, added : see epithet.] 
Pertaining to an epithet ; containing or con- 
sisting of epithets; characterized by epithets; 
abounding with epithets: us, the style is too 
epithetic. 

Some, Milton-mad (an affectation 
Glean'd up from college education), 

Approve no vmse but that which flows 
In epithetic ineasur d prose. Lloyd, Rhyme. 

The principal made Ins way to the bar; whither Sam, 
after band) ing a few epithetical remarks with Mr. Smouch, 
followed at once. lhelcens, Jhckwick, xl. 

epithetically (ep-i-thet'i-kal-i), adv. In an epi* 
thetic manner; bv moans of epithets. 

epitheton (e-pith ’e-ton), ii. [< L. epitheton, < 
Gr. hrUkrov, an epithet: see epithet,] An epi- 
thet. 

Alter the epi the tons, and I wilJ subscribe. 

Fore, Martyrs (See* md Exam, of .1. Palmer). 

I spoke it, tender Juvenal, as a congruent epitheton, ap- 
pertaining to tliy young days, which we may nominate 
tender. Shak., L. L. L., 1. 2. 

epithymeticalt (ep^-thi-met'i-kal), a. [Writ- 
ten irreg. epithumctical ; < Gr. i 'mBvpijriKbg, de- 
siring, coveting, lusting after (ro ent0vti7jTiK6v, 
(hat part of the soul which is the seat of the 
desires and affections), < irtdviieiv, set one's 
heart on, desire, < hri, upon, + thpdg, mind, 
heart.] Belonging to tho desires and appetites. 

The heart and parts which God requires aie divided 
from the inferior and epithumctical organs 

Sir 7\ lirmrne, Vulg. Err. 

epitimesis (ep // i-ti-me / sis), 7i. [1 iL., < Gr. i nm- 
lit/crtc, reproof, censure, criticism, < twm/mv, lay 
a value upon, lay a penalty upon, censure, < hri, 
upon, 4- rtfiav , value, honor, < rtfiij , value, hon- 
or.] Iu rhet., same an epiplcjris. 

epitomator ( 0 -pit'p-mii-tor), n. [< ML. epilo- 
mator , < LL. vpitoniare, epitomize, < epitome, 
epitome : see epitome,] An epitomizer. [Rare.] 

This elementary blunder of the dean, corrected by none, 
is repeated by nearly all his epitomators , < .\nositorsj ana 
imitatorB. Sir W. Hamilton. 

epitome (e-pit/o-me), n, [<L. epitome, epitoma , 
< Gr. hvmyiij, an abridgment, also a surface- 
incision, < hriTtpvuv, cut upon the surface, cut 
short, abridge, < ini, upon, 4- rfyvuv, rapeiv, 
cut.] 1. An abridgment ; a brief summary or 
abstract of a subject, or of a more extended 
exposition of it; a compendium containing tho 
suostance or principal matters of a book or 
other writing. 

He that shall out of his own reading gather for the UBe 
of another must (I think) do it by epitome or abridgment, 
or under heads aud commonplaces. Epitomes also inay 
he of two sorts; of any one art or part of knowledge out 
of many hooks, or of one book by itself. 

Mutex, Advice to Hir Fulko Grcville, 1506 (in Bacon’s 
[Letters, II. 22). 
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At for the corruptions anrl moths of history, which are 
Epitomes, the use of them doserveth to be banished. 

Bacon , Advancement of Learning, ii. 127. 
Epitomes are helpful to the memory. Sir H\ Wotton. 
Hence — 2. Anything which represents ano- 
ther or others in a condensed or comprehen- 
sive form. 

Thus God beholds all things, who contemplates as fully 
his works in their epitome as in their full volume. 

Sir T. Browne , Religlo Medici, i. 50. 
A man so various that he seem'd to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome. 

Dryden , Abs. and Achit., i. 546. 
The Church of St. Mark’s itself, harmonious as its struc- 
ture may at first sight appear, is an epitome of the changes 
of Venetian architecture from the tenth to the nineteenth 
century. Buskin. 

A work of art is an abstract or epitome of the world. It 
Ib the result or expression of nature in miniature. 

Emerson , Misc., p. 27. 

=8yn. Compendium , Cornpend , etc. See abridgment. 

epitomise, epitomiser. Bee epitomize, epito - 
miser. 

epitomist (e-pit'o-mist), n. [< epitome 4- -ist.] 
An epitomizer. 

Another famous captain Britomarus, whom the epito- 
mist FloruB and others mention. Milton, Hist. Eng., i. 
The notes of a scholiast or epitomist. 

C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 7. 

epitomize (e-pit'o-raiz), v . ; prot. and pp. epito- 
mised, ppr. epitomizing. [< epitome 4- -ize. Cf. 
equiv. LL. epitomarr: see epitomator.] I. trans. 

1. To make an epitome of ; shorten or abridge, 
as a writing or a discourse ; reduce to an ab- 
stract or a summary the principal matters of ; 
contract into a narrow compass. 

All the Good she (Nature] did impart 
To Womankind Epitomiz’d In you. 

Cowley, To a Lady who made Posies for Rings. 
Want of judgment . . . too often observable in com- 

8 ilers, whereby they frequently leave far better things 
lan they take, . . . want of skill to understand the 
author they cite and epitomize. Boyle, Works, IV. 66. 

What the former age 1ms epitomized into a formula or 
rule for matilpular convenience, it (the mind] will lose all 
the good of verifying for Itself. Emerson, History. 

2f. To diminish, as by cutting off something; 
curtail; abbreviate. 

We have epitomized many . . . words to the detriment 
of our tongue. Addison, Spectator. 

3. To describe briefly or in abstract. 

Epitomize the life ; pronounce, you can, 
Authentic epitaphs on some of these. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, v. 
— Byn . 1. To reduce, condense, summarize. 

D. intrans . To make an epitome or abstract. 
Often he lAlfredl evitomizes as if he were giving the 
truth of the paragraph that had Just been read to him. 

C. H. Pearson, Early and Mid. Ages of Eng., Ii. 

Also spelled epitomise. 

epitomizer (e-pit'o-rai-z6r), n. One who 
abridges or summarizes; a writer of an epit- 
ome. Also spelled epitomiser. 

I shall conclude with that of Huron ins and Spondanus 
his epitomizer. Prynne, Ilistrio-Mastix, I., vii. I. 

epitonion (ep-i-to'ni-on), n . ; pi. epitonia (-ft). 
[Gr. h t(t6vlov, < inirdveiv, stretch out, (.ini, upon, 
+ reivtiv, Htretch.] In anc. Gr. music , a tuning- 
wrench or -handlo ; also, a pitch-pipe. 
Epitragus (e-pit'rft-gus), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1804), < Gr. ini, upon, 4- rpayot;, a goat.J A 
genus of beetles, of the family Tenehrionidec , 
Confined to the new world. They are mostly South 
American, but 9 species are found in North America. E. 
tomentosns, of Florida, feeds upon scale-insects. 

Epitrich&t (e-pit 'ri-kft), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. ini, 
upon, 4- Optg (rpiX m )t li’air.] In Enron berg’s sys- 
tem of classification (1830), a division of anen- 
terous infusorians, containing such ciliated 
forms as Cyclidina and Peridinwa. Also Epi- 
trichin. 

epitrichium (ep-i-trik'i-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Tni, upon, + rpixiov , dim. of dpt!; ( rptx -), hair.] 
A superficial layer of epidermis detached from 
the surface in an early stage of development 
in some animals, so as to form a case inclos- 
ing the embryo. 

The same speaker presented a paper on a new mem- 
brane of the human skin, which he honiologizes with the 
epitrichium of the Sauropsida. It is situated outside the 
horny layer, and is entirely distinct from it : an extension 
covers both hairs and glands. It probably causes the ver- 
nix coseoBu by retaining the sebaceous secretion. 

Science, VI. 226. 

epitrite (ep'i-trit), n. [< LL. epitritos, < Gr. ini- 
rptrog , containing one and one third, i. e., in the 
ratio of 4 to 3; the name of a metrical foot, 
compounded of a spondee (4 short) with an 
iambus or a trochee (3 short); < ini, upon, 4* 
rpiro <: = E. third.] In pros., a foot consisting 
of three long syllables and one short one, ana 
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denominated first, second, third, or fourth epi- 
trite, according as the short syllable is the first, 
second, third, or fourth : as, s&lut&ntes, ednei- 
tati, interc&lans, in can tar 6. 

epitritic (ep-i-trit'ik), a. [< epitrite 4- -to.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of an epitrite : 
as, an epitritic foot in prosody. 

epitrochlea (ep-i-trok'le-ft), n.\ pi. epitrochlea! 
(-e). [NL., < Ur. ini, upon, 4- NL. trochlea , q. 

v.J In anat ., the inner condyle of the humo- 
rus, opposite the epicondyle and over or above 
the trochlea, or trochlear surface with which 
the ulna articulates. Latterly also called the 
internal epicondyle. See epicondyle. 

epitrochlear (ep-i-trok'le-ftr), a. [< NL. epi tro- 
chlear is, < epitrochlea , q.v.] Of or pertaining 
to the epitrochlea.- Epitrochlear foramen. See 

foramen. 

epitrochlearis (ep-i-trok-le-a'riB), n. ; pi. epi- 

trochleares (-rez). [NL. : s qo epitrochlea.] A 
muscle, constant in some animals, occasional 
in man, extending from the border of the latis- 
simus dorsi to the ulna at or near the olbow. 
epitrochleo-anconeus ( ep-i-trok^le-o-ang-ko- 
ne'us), n. [NL., < epitrochlea 4- ancon. J A 
small anconal muscle of the inner side of flic 
elbow, arising from the epitrochlea or inner 
condyle of the humerus, and inserted into the 
olecranon of the ulna. 

epitrochoid (ep-i-tro'koid), n. [< Gr. ini, upon, 
4- rpox <Sj\ a wheel, 4- tldoq, form.] In geom., 
the curve traced "by a point in the plane of a 
circle which rolls on the convex side of a fixed 
circle. The curve thus generated belongs to the family 
of roulettes, and becomes an epicycloid when the gener- 
ating point is in the circumference of the rolling circle. 
Hirst. 

It appears, then, that a planetary system with a direct 
epicycle belongs to both the epitrochoid and the external 
hypotroclioid. Penny Cyc ., XXV. 284. 

epitrochoidal (ep^i-tro-koi'dal), a. [< epitro- 
choid 4- -al.] Of or pertaining to an opitro- 
ehoid. 

epitrope (o-pit'ro-pd), n. [LL., < Gr. inirponk/, 
a reference, < innpknnv, turn over, yield, per- 
mit, < ini, upon, 4* rpiniiv, turn.] In rhet., a 
figure by which one commits or concedes some- 
thing to Others. Especially — (a) Professed readi- 
ness to leave one’s cause entirely to judge, jury, or audi- 
ence, in order to express entlro confidence in its justice, 
or to excite compassion. (6) Permission to an opponent 
to call an act or a fact by any name he pleases, implying 
tlmt his choice of words cannot alter its true character. 
(c) Concession of a point to an opponent, in order to fore- 
stall his use of it, or to show that ho will gain nothing by 
urging it : as, I admit that all tills may be true, but what, 
is this to the purpose 7 I concedo the fact, but it over- 
throws your own argument. 

epitropous (e-jdt'ro-pus), a. [< NL. *cpitropus 
(cf. Gr. i n ir non at;, ii., one to whom anything is 
trusted), < Gr. iniTpkm.Lv, turn to, turn over to, 
intrust, < ini, upon, 4- rpineiv. turn.] In hot., 
turned toward: the reverse or apoiropous : ap- 
plied by Agardh to an ovule with its raphe 
turned away from the placenta when erect or 
ascending, or toward it when pendulous. 

epitympanic (ep // i-tim-pan'ik), a. and n. [< 
Gr. ini, upon, 4- rvpnavov, a drum (see tympa- 
num), + 4c.] I, a. In ichth., situated above or 
upon, or forming the uppermost piece of, the 
tympanic pedicle which supports the mandible 
in fishes ; hyomandibular. 

II. n. In ichth., the uppermost or proximal 
bone of the tjnnpanoraandibular or third cranial 
hemal arch in fishes, by means of which the 
lower jaw is suspended from the skull : so named 
by Owenj but now usually called the hyomandih- 
ular (which see). The term is correlated with 
hypotympanic, mesotympanic, and pretympanic. 

The piers, or points of suspension of the arch, are formed 
by the epitympanics. Own, Anat., 1. 121. 

epiural (op-i-u'ral), a. and n. Same as epural. 
Huxley. 

epixylous (e-pik'si-lus), a. [< Gr. ini, upon, 4- 
$i>Xov, wood, 4* -ow,s\] Tn hot., growing upon 
wood, as many fungi and other plants. 

epizeuxis (ep-i-zuk'sis), n. [LL., < Gr. inifrv- 
a fastening together, repetition of a word, 
< intCevyvi'vai, fasten together, join to, < ini, to, 
4- Cevyvvvat = L. junpcrc, join : see join, zeugma.] 

1. In anc. pros., union or two successive IonicR 

a minore so that the last syllable of the first 
and the first syllablo of the second interchange 
quantities : thus, ww-w|-v for w 

| v ■ The syllables representing an Ionic 

a raajore ( — w w) thus suffer anaclasis, taking the form 

2. In rhet., immediate or almost immediate 
repetition of a word, involving added emphasis. 


e pluribus trnum 

An example of accumulated (fourfold) epi- 
zeuxis is : 

Alone, alone, all, all alone , 

Alone on a wide, wide sea. 

Coleridge , Ancient Mariner, iv. 

See palillogv. Also called dmlasiasmus. 

Epizoa (ep-i-zo'ft), n.pl. [NL., pi. of episoon.] 

1. External parasites or ectoparasites which 
live upon the sur- • 
face or in the skin 
of the host: the 
opposite of Ento- 
SOa. The term is a 
collective name, hav- 
ing no systematic or 
classificatory signifi- 
cance iu zoblogy. 

Among Epizoa are 
lice, fleas, ticks, etc., 
os well as some para- 
sites which burrow in 
the Bkin,as Itch-insects 
ami follicle-mites. 

2. Specifically, an 
order of very sin- 
gular low aber- 
rant Crustacea de- 
graded by parasit- 
ism, including the 
many grotesque 
forms commonly 
known as fish-lice. 

The Epizoa are some- 
times rated as a sub- 
class of Crustacea , di- 
vided into the orders 
Siphonostomnta and 
Lernceoidea. They are 
also called Jchthyoph- 
thira. Chondraca n- 
thus gibbosus, a louse 
of the angler (Lophius 
piscatorius), iB an ex- 
ample. Sec Chondra- 
canthu-s and finh-louse. 



Female of Chondracanthus gibbosus, 
enlarged ; an example of the crustaceous 
lipizoa. 
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lil^, ft. tpuuOH ovarian tubes; t\ o, oviduct; a, 3, an- 

4“ -f//.] Same as tennules, 4, 5, 6, antennae, gnathites. 

epicoic. 

epizoan (ep-i-zd'an), a. and n. [< cpisodn 4- 
-nwj I. a. Same as epizoic. 

II. n. One of the Epizoa, in any sense ; an 
ectoparasite. 

epizoic (ep-i-zo # ik), a. [As epizoon 4- -ic.] 1 . In 
nut. hist., living on the surface or in the skin of 
animals, as lice, tickH, and many other insects, 
various parasitic fungi, etc. Also epizootic. — 
2. Specifically, of or pertaining to trie crusta- 
ceous parasites known as Epizoa. IJuxlmj. 

Also epizoal, epizoan. 

epizonal (op-i-zd'naL a. [< Gr. ini, upon, 4- 
E. zone 4- -ah] Cut by a zone. 

epizofin (ep-i-zo'on), n. ; pi. epizoa (-ft). [NL., 

? Gr. ini , upon, 4- (yov, an animal.] One of the 


Epizoa ; an epizoan. 
apizodtic (ep^i-zo-ot'ik), a. 


epizootic (ep / 'i-zo-ot'ik), a. and w. [< Gr. ini, 
upon, 4- $V°v, an animal, 4* term. -dt-lk6q.] I. 
a. 1. In nat. hist., same as epizoic, 1. — 2f. In 
geoh, containing fossil remains : said of moun- 
tains, rocks, formations, and the like. 

Epizootic mountains are of secondary formation. 

Kirwan. 

3. Prevailing among the lower animals: ap- 
plied to diseases, ana corresponding to epidem- 
ic as applied to diseases prevalent among men. 

In 1871, rabies showed itself in a truly ejnzootic and 
alarming manner, on account of which the “Dogs Act, 
1871,” was passed and almost immediately enforced. 

Contemporary Bev. , LI. 108. 

II. n. 1 . The temporary prevalence of a dis- 
ease among brutes at a certain place : used in 
exactly the same way as epidemic in reference 
to human beings. — 2. A disease thus prevalent, 
epizofity (ep-i-zd' 9 -ti), n. [As epizoot-ic 4- -y.] 
Same as epizootic. 

Mr. Fleming ascribes the wide and Berious extension 
of the epizooty in a great measure to the insufficiency of 
the police measures adopted in the different towns and 
districts. Contemporary Bev., LI. 109. 

©plicate (e-pli'kat), a. [< L. e - priv. 4- plica- 
tus, folded : see plicate.'] In hot., not plaited, 
e pluribus unmn (e plo'ri-bus u'num). [L.: 
e, out of, of; pluribus, abl. pi. of plus, more, pi. 
plures, more, several, many; unum, neut. of 
units = E. one : see e-, ex-, ex, plural, unity. 
This phrase does not seem to occur in classical 
Latin ; it appears as a motto on the title-page 
of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” in 1731.] One 
from many; one (composed) of many: the 
motto of the United States of America! as be- 
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e phxribuB untun 

ing one nation formed of many independent 
States. 

epoch (S'pok or ep'ok), n. [= F. Spoque s= Sp. 
fg. It. epoca = I). epoque (< F.) ss G. epoch e = 

Dan. evoke = Sw. epok, < ML. epocha , < Gr. knox^iy 
a cheoK, cessation, stop, pause, epoch of a star, 
i. e., the point at which it seems to halt after 
reaching the highest, and generally the place of 
a star; hence, a historical epoch ; < hnkx etv y hold 
in, check, < err/, upon, 4 tx £lv , have, hold, = Skt. 

^ sah, bear, undergo, endure.] 1. A point of 
time from which succeeding years are num- 
bered; especially, a point of time distinguished 
by some remarkable event, or the event itself 
as distinguishing the tiiflfe of its occurrence. , . 

Diocletian rearod the palace which marks a still greater 6podiC (e-pod 'ik), a. [< epode 4 -ic.] 
epoch in Roman art than his political changes mark in mg to or containing an epode. 

Roman polity. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 140. epollicate (e-pol'i-kat), a. [< NL . epollicatus, 

It iB an epoch in one’s life to read a great book for the < L. e- priv. 4* pollex ( pollic -), the thumb.] In 
first time. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 818. sodl. . havincr no nollcx or thumb. 


epronvette 

such a colon, as a separate line or verse, form- an eponymie ancestor, hero, or founder. Glad- 
ing either the second line of a distich or the stone. 

final line of a system or stanza. As the closing eponyn^OS (e-pon'i-mos), n. and a. 


verse of a system, sometimes called ephymnium , 
(c) A poem consisting of such distichs. Archi- 
lochus (about 700 B. o.) first introduced these. The Epodes 
of Horace arc a collection of poems so called because 
mostly composed in epodie distichs. 

Horace seems to have purged himself from those sple- 
netic reflections in those odes and epode*, before he un- 
dertook tliu noble work of satires. 

Dry den , Ded. of Juvenal. 

I shall still bo vory ready to write a satire upon the 
clergy, and an epode against historiographers, whenever 
you are hard pressed. Gray, letters, I. 202. 

Specifically — 2. In music , a refrain or burden. 

Pertain- 


_ [Gr. ittuvv- 

Jtog : see eponym.] A titular epithet of the first 
archon ( archon eponymos ) in ancient Athens, 
and of the first ephor (ephor eponymos) in Spar- 
ta, because the yoar of the service of each was 
designated by his name in the public records, 
etc. 


eponymous (e-pon'i-mus), a, 


given as a name : see eponym , 


a. [• 
?/'»•] 


< Gr. inGjvvfioCy 
Giving one’s 


ile, city, year, or period ; 


name to a tribe, peopl< 
regarded as the founder or originator. 

Will Summer- the name of Henry VIIT.’s court-fool, 
whose celebrity probably made him eponymous of the 
members of his profession in general. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 144. 

Lydus and Asies are . . . ejxmymou * heroes ; Mel oh is 
an ideal founder of the capital. 

G. Baivlinson, Origin of Nations, i. 74. 



fruit-bats, of the family Fteropodidw and subor- 
der Megacliiroptera , confined to ultra-8aharic 
Africa. They have, in the males, large distensible pha- 


geal air-sacs, and peculiar glandular pouches on the 
ilder, lined with long yellowish bans 


By the side of the half-nakod, running Bedouins, they 
[the Turkish infantryj looked as if epoch * disconnected by 
long centuries had met. It. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 4(58. 

3. In geol. y specifically, on© of the shorter di- 
visions of geological time. This word is used dif- 
ferently by different geological writers. Thus, Jukes di- 
vides the entire series of fossiliferous strata into only 
three epochs, while Dana makes eight out of the Lower 
Silurian alone. Some later writers avoid the use of such 
words as epoch and aye, saying, for Instance, instead of 
Silurian epoch or aye, simply Silurian. 

The “ second bottoms,” probably, arc later than the yel- 
low loam, and belong to the “ terrace epoch." eponychium (ep-o-nik'i-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 

'™ yc A n *’ “ tiri, upon, 4 bvvf (ov »*-)» nail: see onyx.'] In 

4. In astron.y an arbitrary fixed date, for whicli embryol., a mass of hardened epidermis on the 


reckoning and reference for dates. 

The earliest examples of the barred form of the letter 
shin are found on three tablets dated from the eponymie* 
of HHim-assur and Kin-sar-uzur (650 -(540 Ji. o.). 

Isaac Taylor, Tlic Alphabet, I. 287. 


(-rii). 


neck near each sliouldvi , mini nr ilii nmg jcuwwwn imuo w . .. j 

projecting or forming a tuft like an epaulet, whence the GpodphorOlI (ep-o-of o-ron) f n. J pi. ejwojmora 
name ; also, a white tuft of hairs on the earB, the tall ru- 7 rXTI ' * -- i»v5tw* 

dimentary or wanting, and the premaxillarieH united in 
front. The teeth are : incisors, 2 or 1 in each half of each 
jaw ; canines, 1 ; premolara, 2 in upper jaw and 8 in lower ; 
and molars, 1 in upper jaw and 2 in lower. There are 
about half a dozen species, of which E. franqueti is a lead- 
ing example. They feed chiefly on figs. 


[NL., < Gr. In i t upon, 4 tfX)(})6pog, laying 
eggs: see otiphorous.] Same as parovarium. 
epopee (ep-o-pe'), n. [< NL. ( popatia, <^Gr. 
tnoirmia, epic poetry or an epic poem, < foroc, 
an epic, 4 irately, make.] 1. An epic poem. 

The Kalevala, or heroic epopee of the Finns. 

Encyc. Brit., V. 30(5. 


the elements of a planetary or cometary orbit, or 
of any motion, are given — Antiochian, elephan- 

« epoch. See the adjeo- 

' Uc, Persian, Span- 

phrases under era. 

=Syn. 1. Epoch, Era , Period, Aye. Epoch and era should 
be distinguished, though in common usage they aie in- 
terchanged. “ An era Is a succession of time : an epoch 
Is a point of time. An era commonly begins at an epoch. 
We live, in the Christian era, in the ProteBtant era in the 
era of liberty and letters. The date of the birth of Christ 
was an epoch : the period of tho dawn of tiie Reformation 
was an epoch ” (A. Phelps , Eng. Style, p. 365). Period 
may be the opposite of epoch, in being the date at whicli 
anything ends, or it may be more duration, or duration 
from point to point ; tho word is very free and often in- 
definite in its range of meaning. The meaning of age iB 
modified by it,q connection with human life, so as often to 
be associated with a person : as, the aye of Pericles ; but 
it is also freely applied to time, viewed as a period of some 
length : as, the bronze aye ; the golden aye ; this is an age 
of investigation. 

epocha (ep'6-ka), n. [< ML. epocha : see epoch.] 
An epoch. [Archaic.] 

The second day of July, 1776, will be the most memora- 
ble epocha in the history of America. 

J. Adams, To Mrs. Adams, July 8, 1776. 

But why of that epocha make such a fuss ? 

Burns, To Wm. Tytler. 

epochal (ep'o-kal), a. [< epoch 4 -ah] Be- 
longing to an epoch ; of the nature of an epoch ; 
relating to epochs; marking an epoch. 

Who shall say whether . . . this epic . . . will stand 
out ... as one of the epochal compositions by which an 
ago is symbolized? Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 180. 

An epochal treatment of a portion of general European 
History. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 06. 

epoch-making (e'pok-ma/king), a. [=sG. epochs - 
machend.] Constituting an epoch ; opening a 
new era : introducing new conceptions or a new 
method in the treatment of a subject. [Recent.] 
“The Methods of Ethics” was published in 1874, hut 
whether or not most of the joint-work of Profs. Fowler 


2. The history, action, or fable which makes 

dorsal surface of the distal extremity of a pha- ° r is " uHttbl ° for the " ub i uct of an 
lanx of the embryo, preceding the formation of Tl>« »tori<» " ere an eti.nca* of »u« J' ri "K- xv m 

a true nail. _ ’ # ' Hnan » * e en y> 

eponym (ep'6-nim), w. [Formerly also written epop&ia (ep-o-p6_ia), n. hamo as epopee, 
eponyme ; \ Gr. inuvvyog, given as a name, sur- epoposist (ep-o-po'ist), n. [< epopma 4 -ist . ] 
named, named after a person or thing, giving A writer of epopees. 

one’s name to (as a noun, in pi., inuvvgoty sc. It is not long siuee two of our best-known cpopceists, or, 
ijfxorc, eponymous heroes, legendary or real to use the more common term, of our novel-writers, have 
founders of tribes or cities, as those after whom <"*>*«"« n. 32 ,. 

the Attic phylm had their names), < tm, uiion, . n 

to, 4 bvvfmy Alolic for bvofiti = L. nomcn = E. epopt (ep'opt), n. [< NL. epopt i < Gr. «r(krrw, 
name : see onym . ] 1. A name of a place, peo- a watcher, spectator, one admitted to the third 

- * ' - • grade of the Eleusiman mysteries, < tnofraOnty 

fut. associated i<l>opav y look on, < cniy on, 4 opav, 


pie, or period derived from that of a person. 

The famous Assyrian Eponym Canon, which gives an 
unbroken series of the officers after whom each year was 
named for about two hundred and sivty-flve years, and 
also notes the accession of each successive Assyrian king 
during that time. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 53. 


fut.. inf’cadaty look, see.] A seer; one initiated 
into the secrets of any mystical system. Car - 
lyle. 

epopta (e-pop'ta), n . ; pi. epoptm (-te). [NL. : 
see epopt. ] Same as epopt. 


2. A name of a mythical or historical person- „ ^ - . . . _ t 

age from whom tho name of a country or people epoptic (e-pop'tik), a. [s epopt nr -w,J L 
has come or is supposed to have come: thus, Having the character or faculty or an epopt or 
I talus, Romulus, BrutuH, Hcber, the names of seer.— 2. Perceived by an epopt: as, an tpop- 
imaginary persons invented to account for lie vision. Epoptlc figures, in optics. Sec idiopha- 
Itahjy Rome, Britain , Hebrew , are mythical 


are eponyms. [Rare.] 

The very awkward dionymio eponym , Circulus Willisl. 
Wilder, Trans. Amor. Neurol. Assoc. (1885), p. 349. 

eponymal (e-pon'i-mal), a. [< eponym 4 -al . ] 
1 . Of or pertaining to an eponymos.— 2. Same 

j as eponyme. , 

and WllBon was written before that time, it is at least fair eponymie (ep-o-nim'ik), a. [( Gr. cmjvvinnoc, 
to say that the position of Prof. Hidgwiek is not dealt with u ff*»v nr'hv tho name of a uerson. s in<o- 


say that the position of Prof. Hidgwiek is not dealt, with t , a ii e( i after or bv the name of a person, 
to orsffl “ dBma “ < ‘ 0d by ^ noL r : vv/ioc, given as a name : see eponym.] 1 . 

[< OP. epode, P. tpodc = Sp. ing or P«rtammg to an eponym • «- • 

r j . _ » t/z. a*. 


in 

actor 

epode (ep'od), n. ^ 

Pg. It. e]>odo, < L. epodosy < Gr. tnyMs, an epode, 
an aftersong, adj., singing to or over, < hrf, 
upon, to, besides, 4 aeukiv, qdetv, sing, > 
a song, ode : see ode.] 1. In anc . pros. : (a) A 
third and metrically different system subjoined 
to two systems (the strophe and antistrophe) 
which are metrically identical or corresponsive, 
and forming with them one perieope or group 
of systems. 

The Third Stanza was called the Epode (it may be as be- 
ing the After-song), which they sung in the middle, neither 
turning to one Hand nor the other. 

Congreve, The Pindaric Ode. 

(6) A shorter colon, subjoined to a longer colon, 
and constituting one period with it ; especially, 


Italy , Rome. Britain, Hebrew, are mytmcai ... nl rxrT 

eponyms: Bolivar is the historical eponym of Eporosa (ep-o-ro'sh), n. pi. [NL., nout.pl.of 
Rnlivin ej >oros us : see aporose.] A group ot stone-cor- 

uonvia. als with eporose or imperforate coralluin. See 

In short, wherever there was a dan there was an hpo - < 

iiym, or founder, 1 * a ry tt u*!* I < V i iVe Iiol l*Vr> ! eporOSe (e-po'ros), a, [< NL. eporosus, < ! L. , r- 

3. A name of something, as a part or organ of P ^ v ' "^t’oroiiQ ’ ^ ^ ’ I> ° r ° US ' 1 
the body, derived from a person : thus, circle of L ; ’ Lv \ r /i nms < n v ft word, 
WiHis, fissure of Sylvius, aqueduct of Fallopius, ; ay [ 4g,'p/. poetry i ii heroic verso, 

orig. Ft not; = Skt. radios, n word; akin to of 
(*Fon-c) = Skt. vtlch = L. mix (roe-), voice : sec 
voice, vocal , vowel.] 1. An epic poem, or its 
subject; an epopee; epic poetry. 

The early epos ot Greece is represented by the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, Hesiod nnd the Homeric hymns; also by 
some fragments of the “Cyclic " poets. Prof. Jebb. 

2. Ill anc . pros., a dactylic hexameder. — 3. In 
paleography, a series of words or letters, ap- 
proximately of the length of a dactylic hexam- 
eter, anciently used as a line of normal size m 
writing manuscripts or estimating their length. 
It seems to have averaged from 34 to 38 letters. See colon*, 
n. , 8, and stichvmctry. . , 

- ' i-/ i.~. x .. [< Gr. tirty 

sec oscula- 


Relat- 
an epo- 

nymic name or legend. 

Eponymie myths, which account for the parentage of a 
tribe bv turning its name into the name of an imaginary 
ancestor. E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, 1. 7. 

Name- 


'-giving, mythically or historically; jX^bakiHiVugl s« 

from whom tho namo of a country, people, ot A Jijun. 

period is < ie ri ve !^ : & 8 > Hellen was the eponymie e ot ^ ont (op-6-ta'shon), n. [< L. epotare , 
ancestor of the Hellenes or Greeks. drink out, drink’ up, < e, out, 4 potare, drink: 

The invention of ancestries from eponymic^henm or station.] A drinking or drinking out. 


r u p tiiig' * lb st orfc ^ ti-i i th, byhelping to 8 fill ancient annals When drunkenness reigns, the devil is at war with man, 
of flctitioiw g^n^ogles.^^^ ^ ^ ^ and the of dumb L ^ 

eponymist (e-pon'i-mist), n. [< eponym 4 -ist.] eprouvette (e-prh-vet') ; w. 

One irom whom a country or people is named; Cprouver, try, assay, < c- 4 prouver f try. see 



eprouvette 

prove.’] 1. An apparatus for testing the ex- 

? losive force of powders or other explosives. 

he most simple form is a pistol having the muzzle dosed 
by a plate, which is maintained in position by a spring. 
When the pistol is fired, the tension of the spring is over- 
come and the plate is blown back, turning a ratchet-wheel 
which registers the foree of the explosion. 

2. A spoon used in assaying metals. — 3. A 
short mortar. 

epruinose (e-pro'i-nos), a. [< NL. *cpruino- 
8us, < L. e- priv. + pruina , frost: see pruinose.] 
In hot ., not pruinose. * 

epsilon (ep-si'lon), w. [< LGr. P *}Mv, ‘ simple f 9 
{rJuMv, neut. of simple): so called by late 
grammarians to distinguish it from the diph- 
thong ( u , which had come to be pronounced 
like £. Bo LGr. v \}u.a6v, 'simple v 9 as distin- 

n * hed from the diphthong oi , which had come 
e pronounced like v: see upsilon , ypsilon.] 
The firth letter of the Greek alphabet, equiva- 
lent to short c. 

epsomite (ep'sum-It), n. [< Epsom 4- -ite'*.] 
Native Epsom salt, occasionally found as a deli- 
cate fibrous or capillary efflorescence on rocks, 
in the gallerios of mines, upon the damp walls 
of cellars, etc. Also called hair-salt. 

Epsom salt. Hoc salt. 

epulationt (ep-u-la'shon), n. [< L. epulatio(n-)y 
? epulariy banquet, < vpulw, a banquet.] A feast- 
ing; a feast. 

Ho (Epicurus] was contented with bread and water, and 
when he would dine with Jove, and pretend unto epula- 
titni, he deBired no other addition than a piece of Cytlte- 
ridian cheese. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 17. 

epulis (e-pu'lis), n . ; pi. epulides (-li-dez). [NL., 
< Gr. frauA/c a gum-boil, < ini, upon, 4- ovhw, 
usually pi. oma y the gums.] In pathol.: (a) A 
small elastic tumor or the gums, most frequent- 
ly a sarcoma. (/>) Loosely, any other variety 
of neoplasm appearing in this situation, 
epulosis (ep-u-lo'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. knobAitoiq, 
a cicatrization, < 19 imwA.uroc, verbal adj. of trrov- 
'/iovaOat. cicatrize, be scarred over, < im, upon, 4- 
ovhjwuaiy be scarred over, < ovA i fy, a wound scarred 
over, a cicatrix, < ohAac, Epic and Ionic form of 
o/iof, whole, = L. salvus , whole, safe : see holo-.] 
In med.y cicatrization. 

epulotic (ep-u-lot'ik), a. and n. [< Gr. hnovlu- 
Ttude, promoting cicatrization, < ^hrovAandg, ver- 
bal auj. of hrovAovcttiai^ cicatrize: see epulosis.] 
I. a. Healing; cicatrizing. 

n. «. A medicament or an application which 
tends to dry, cicatrize, and heal wounds or ul- 
cers. 

The ulcer, hummed with common sarcoticks, and the 
ulcerations about it wore cured by ointment of tuty, and 
such like ejmloticks. Wiseman, On Inflammation. 

epupillate (e-pu'pi-lat), a. [< L. e- priv. 4- 
pupilkiy pupil: see jmnllate.] Having no pu- 
pil: applied in entomology to a color-spot when 
it is surrounded by a ring of another color, but 
is without a central dot or pupil, 
epural (o-pii'ral), a . and ??. [< Gr. h Tty upon, 
4- ovfxiy tail, HP -al.] J, a. Situated upon the 
tail, or over the caudal region of the axial col- 
umn. Compare hypural. 

n. n. One of the osseous or cartilaginous 
neural spines, or pieces upon the upper sido of 
the hinder end of the axial column of fishes, 
which may or may not support fin-rays. J. A. 
liyder. 

Also epiural . 

epuration (ep-u-ra'shon), n . [< L. c, out, 4- 
rare, pp. puratus, purify, < purus, pure.] The 
act of purifying. 

The epuration of sewage, by irrigation and agriculture. 

Science, III., No. 66, p. v. 

epure (e-pur'), n. [F. Spure, a clean draft, work- 
ing-drawing, < Sparer, purify, clarify, cieause, 
refine, < L. e, out, 4- purarcy purify : see f pur ac- 
tion.] In arch., the plan of a building, or part 
of a building, traced on a wall or on a horizontal 
surface, on the same scale as that of the work 
to be constructed. 

Epyornis, n. Bee JEpyornis. 
equability (e-kwa- or ek-wa-bil'i-ti), n. [For- 
merly (equability'; < L. wquabiliia(U)s } < cequa- 
biliSy equable : see equable.] The condition or 
quality of being equable ; continued equality, 
regularity, or uniformity : as, the equability of 
the velocity of the blood ; the equability*of the 
temperature of the air ; equability of temper. 

For the- celestial . . . bodies, the equability and con- 
stancy of their motions . . . argue them to be ordained 
and governed by wisdom and understanding. 

Hay , Works of Creation. 

1 should join to these other qualifications a certain cequa- 
bilUy or evenness of behaviour. Spectator, No. 68. 


1980 

This [Patagonian] line of coast has been upheaved with 
remarkable equability, and that over a vast spaco both 
north and south of S. Julian. 

Darwin , Geol. Observations, ii. 847. 

equable (e'kwa- or ek'wa-bl), a . [= It. equa - 
bile , < L. wquabiliSy that ” can be made equal, 
equal, consistent, uniform, < (equate, make 
equal: see equate.] 1. Characterized by uni- 
formity, invariableness, or evenness ; equal and 
uniform at all times ; regular in action or in- 
tensity; not varying; steady: as, an equable 
temperature. 

He spake of love, such love as spirits feel, 

In worlds whose course is eauable and pure. 

Wordsworth, Laodamia. 

He was naturally of an equable temper, and inclined to 
moderation in all things. Prescott, Peru, and Isa., ii. 24. 

His spirits do not seem to have been high, but they were 
singularly equable. Macaulay. 

2f. Even ; smooth ; having a uniform surface 
or form : as, an equable globe or plain. 

He would have the vast body of a planet to be as elegant 
and round us a factitious globe represents it ; to be every- 
where smooth and equable , and as plain as Elyslan fields. 

Bentley. 

Equable motion, motion by which equal spaces are de- 
scribed in equal times. 

equableness (e'kwa- or ek'wa-bl-nes), n. Equa- 
bility. 

equably (e'kwa- or ek'wa-bli), adv . In an 

equable manner. 

If bodies move equality in concentrick circles, and the 
squares of their periodical times be as the cubes oi their 
distances from the common centre, thoir centripotal forces 
will be reciprocally as the squares of the distances. 

Cheyne. 

Equably accelerated, accelerated by equal increments 
in equal times. 

equal (e'kwal), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also 
equall ; < Mfi. equal (also egal: see egal), < OF. 
equal, equally equauly egualy egal, aigal , ugal, 
etc., ewaly enwely yeiocl, yevel, level, ivel , yvel, 
etc., F. 6 gal = Pr. equal = Bp. Pg. igual = 
It. equate, uguale , < L. asqualis , equal, like, < 
(vquusy plain, even, level, fiat (cf. wquum, a 
plain, wquor, a level, esp. the level Hoa), equal, 
like; perhaps akin to Bxt. eka , one.] I, a. 1. 
Having one measure ; the same in magnitude, 
quantity, degree, amount, worth, value, or ex- 
cellence. Thus, two collections of objects are equal in 
number when the operation of counting, applied to the two, 
ends with the same number; two lengths are equal when 
either will rover the other ; two stars appear of equal 
brightness when the eye can detect no difference between 
them fu this respect. Quantities of two or more dimen- 
sions are equal only when they are equal in each dimen- 
sion separately. Thus, two vectors are not necessarily 
equal because they arc equal in length ; it is noccssary 
iliat they should also be parallel. It is therefore prefera- 
ble not to s^euk of two forces (or anything else capable of 
representation by vectors) as equal, unless they arc paral- 
lel. Nevertheless, the prevalent mathematical usage is, 
or has been until recently, to call two such tilings equal 
when their tensoi-B or moduli are equal. On the other hand, 
common usage presents an opposite inconsistency in refus- 
ing to call geometrical figures (particularly triangles) equal 
unless they can be suporposed. Euclid and some modem 
geometers make it an axiom that figures which can be su- 
perposed are equal; but others define equal figures as such 
as can be superposed. 

They . . . made the maimed, orphans, widows, yea, and 
the aged uIbo, equal in spoils with themselves. 

2 Mac. viii. 80. 

Thou therefore also taste, that euual lot 
May Join us, equal joy, as equal love. 

Milton, P. L., ix. 881. 

Here, however, I could use the word equal only in its 
practical sense, in which two things are equal when I can- 
not perceive their difference ; not in its tfieoretical sense, 
in which two things are equal when they have no differ- 
ence at all. W. K. Clifford , Lectures, I. 266. 

The difference between Borne and any other Latin city 
appears at once in the fact that Home by herself always 
deals on at least equal terms with the Latin league os a 
whole. E. A. Freeman, A mer. Lects., p. 316. 

2. Even ; uniform ; not variable ; equable : as, 
an eqml mind. 

An equal temper in his mind he found, 

When fortune flatter’d him, and when she frown'd. 

Dryden. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep itr with an equal mind. 

Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters (Cnoric Soug). 

3. Having a just relation or proportion; corre- 
spondent ; commensurate. 

Were my fortunes equal to my desires, I could wish to 
make one there. Shak Pericles, ii. 1. 

I hope your noble usage has been equal 
With your own person. 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, iv. 2. 

It Is not permitted me to make my commendations 
equal to your merit. Dryden , Fables, Ded. 

4. Impartial; not biased; just; equitable; not 
unduly favorable to any party : as, the terms 
and conditions of the contract are equal ; equal 
laws. 


equal 

Ye say, the way of the Lord is not equal. Esek. xviiL 25. 

The condemn'd man 

Has yet that privilege to speak, my lord ; 

Law were not equal else. 

Fletcher, Valentinian, ii. 8. 
Oh, equal Heaven, how wisely thou disposest 
Thy several gifts 1 

Fletcher ( and another). Love's Cure, iii. 2. 
0, you equal gods, 

Whose justice not a world of wolf-turned men 
Shall make me to accuse. B. Jonson, Sejanus, iii. 1. 

It could not but much redound to the lustre of your 
milde and equall Government. Milton, Areopagitioa. 

5. Of the same interest or concern; of like mo- 
ment or importance. 

They who are not disposed to receive them may let them 
alone or reject them ; it is equal to me. Cheyne. 

6. Adequate; having competent power, ability, 
or meaus : with to : as, the army was not equal 
to the contest ; we are not equal to the under- 
taking. 

The Scots trusted not their own numbers as equal to 
fight with the English. Clarendon , Great Iteliellion. 

His health was not equal to the voyage, ami he did not 
live to reach Virginia. Bancroft, Hist. U. S., 1. 117. 

7. Of the same rank or dignity ; having a com- 
mon level or standing ; having the same rights, 
interests, etc. : as, we are all equal in the sight 
of God. 

These last have wrought but one hour, and thou hast 
made them equal unto us, which have borne the burden 
and heat of the day. Mat. xx. 12. 

Wc hold these truths to he self-evident: that all men 
arc created equal; that they are endowed, by their Creator, 
with certain unalienable rights ; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Declaration of Independence. 

8. In bot.y symmetrical, as applied to leaves and 
to various organs of cryptogams; of uniform 
thickness, as the stipe or an agaric. — 9. In en- 
tom.y same as equate.— Curve of equal approach. 
See approach . — Equal counterpoint, in music, counter- 
point made up of tones of equal duration ; a contrapuntal 
composition thus constituted. — Equal decrement of 
life. See decrement ~ Equal propositions, propositions 
which state the same fact.— Equal lUghtB party. See 
Locnfoco . — Equal surface, in entorn., one wit hout mark- 
ed irregularities or sculpture, hut not necessarily plane ; 
an equate surface.— Equal temperament. See tern pera- 
inent . — Equal voices, in music, strictly, voices having 
the same quality and coinpass, but often applied to male 
voicos as opposed to female, or vice versa.— Surface Of 
equal head. Sec head.- Syn. 2. Equable, regular, un- 
varying.— 3. Proportionate, conformable, equivalent.— 4. 
Fair, even-handed.— 6. Fit, c ompetent. 

n, 71 . 1 . One who or that which is not differ- 
ent in all or some respects from another ; spe- 
cifically, one who is not inferior or superior to 
another ; a person having the same or a similar 
age, rank, station, office, talents, strength, etc. 

It was thou, a man mine equal, my guide, and mine ac- 
quaintance. Ps. lv. 13. 

Miranda is indeed a gentleman 
Of fair desort and better hopes ; but yet 
He hath his equals. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, iii. 2. 

Those who were once his equals envy and defame him. 

Addison. 

In taste and imagination, in the graces of style, in the 
arts of persuasion, in the magnificence of public works, 
the ancients were at least our equals. Macaulay, History. 

2f. The state of being equal ; equality. 

Thou that presum’st to weigh the world anew, 

And all tilings to an equcdl to restore. 

Spenser, F. Q,,V. Ii. 34. 

equal (e'kwal), adv. [< equal , a.] Equally; in 
a manner equal (to). [Obsolete or colloq.] 

Thou art 

A thing that, equal with the Devil himself, 

I do detest and scorn. 

Massinger , Duke of Milan, ii. 1. 

The head is painted equal to Titian ; and though done. 
I suppose, after the clock had struck flve-and- thirty, yet 
she retains a great share of boanty. 

Walpole , Letters, II. 365. 

equal (e'kwal), v . ; pret. and pp. equated or 
equalled , ppr. equaling or equalling. [< ME. 
equaten, equelen; < equal , a.] I. tram. 1. To be 
or become equal to ; be commensurate with ; 
be as great as; correspond to or be on a level 
with in any respect; be adequate to: as, your 
share equals mine ; no other dramatist equals 
Shakspere. 

And will she yet abase her eyes on me, . . . 

On me, whose all not equals Edward's moiety ? 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 2. 

And (according to all the opinions of the Iesuites there 
abiding) equalling or exceeding in people foure of the 
greatest Cities in Europe. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 436. 

No falsehood 
Equals a broken faith. 

Ford, Broken Heart, lv. 2. 

2. To make equivalent to ; recompense fully; 
answer in full proportion. 
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She sought Sicheus through the shady grove. 

Who answer’d all her cares, and equall d all her lore. 

Dryden, ASneid. 

3. To count or consider as equal ; make com- 
parable. 

I think no man, for valour of mind and ability of body, 
to be preferred, if equalled , to Arpaius. 

Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia, i. 

And haue thereupon obtruded on many other dayes as 
religious respocts or more then on this (which yet the 
Apostles entitled in name and practise The Lords Day), 
with the same spirit whereby they haue equalled tradi- 
tions to the holy Scriptures. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 121. 
And smiled on porch and trellis 
The fair democracy of flowers, 

That equate cot ajid palace. 

Whittier , Among the Hills. 

TO equal aqualB, to make things equal ; bring about an 
equality, or a proper balance or adjustment. See equal • 
aqual. [Scotch.! 

If I pay debt to other folk, I think they suld pay it to me 
— that equals aquals. Scott , Heart of Mid-Lothian, viii. 

H.t intrans. To bo equal ; match. 

I think we are a body strong enough, 

Even as we are, to equal with the king. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 3. 

equal-aqual (e'kwal-ii'kwal), a. [A varied re- 
duplication of equal.'] Alike. [Scotch.] 
equal-ended (e'kwal -envied), a. In oology, el- 
liptical, as an egg,* in long section, and there- 
fore having both ends alike; not distinguish- 
able as to point and butt, 
equal-falling (e 'kwal-fa/'ling), a. Having equal 
velocities of fall. 

equaliflorous (e"kwal-i-fl6'rus), a. [< L. mqna- 
Us, equal, + Jlos ( fifin ' -), flower, 4- -mis.] Hav- 
ing equal flowers : applied to tt plant when all 
the flowers of the same head or cluster are 
alike in form as well as character. A. Gray. 
Also spelled (equaliflorous. 
equalisation, equalise, etc. See equalisation , 
etc. 

equalitarian (e-kwol-i-ta'ri-an), a. and n. [< 
eijuality 4 -artan.] I. a. Believing in the prin- 
ciple of equality among men. [Bare.] 

The equalitarian American— proud of his city, proud 
of his State, devoted to local interests, as a good citizen 
should he protests, as one can readily understand, 
against the supremacy of New York. 

Fortnightly He i\, N. S., XXXIX. 220. 

II. m. One who believes in or maintains the 
principle of equality among men. [Rare.] 
equality (e-kwol'i-ti), «. [ME. egalite, < OF. 
egalite: see egality ; OF. cqualitc , egalite , cgalte , 
cugalte , igalvte , i twite, etc., F. egalite = Pr. engal- 
tat = Hp. igualdad = Pg. igualiiade = It. egualitd , 
ugualitA , < L. iequalit(t{ t-)s, equalnesR, < wqualis , 
equal: see equal.] 1. The state of being equal ; 
identity in magnitude or dimensions, value, 
qualities, degree, etc. ; the stat e of being neither 
superior nor inferior, greater nor less, better 
nor worse, stronger nor weaker, etc., with re- 
gard to the thing or things compared. 

Equality of two domestic powers 
Breeds scrupulous faction. 

Shak., A. and CL, i. 3. 

If they [the democrats] restrict the word equality as 
carefully as they ought, it will not import that all men 
have ail equal right to all things, hut that, to whatever 
they have a right, it is aB much to l»e protected and pro- 
vided for as the right of any persons in society. 

Ames, Works, II. 210. 

In the federal constitution, the equality of the States, 
without regard to population, size, wealth, institutions, or 
any other consideration, is a fundamental principle ; as 
much so as is the equality of their citizens, in the govern- 
ments of the several States, without regard to property, 
influence, or superiority of any description. 

Calhoun, Works, I. 180. 

2. Evenness; uniformity; sameness in state 
or continued course ; equableness: as, equality 
of surface ; an equality of temper or constitu- 
tion. 

Alle fortune is blysful to a man by the egreablctc or by 
the egalyte of hym that suffreth hyt. 

Chaucer , Boethius, ii. prose 4. 

Measure out the lives of men, and periodically define the 
alterations of their tempers ; conceive? n regularity in mu- 
tations, with an equality in constitutions. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

Circle of equality, an equant.— Double or triple 
equality, a system of two or of threo equations.— Ratio 
Of equality, the ratio of two equM quantities.— Sign of 
equality, the sigti », used— (a) In math., between the 
symbols of two quantities, to indicate their equality : hb, 
6 -f. 5 « 11 ; 2a; 1 3 jy = 13, the whole forming an equa- 
tion (which Bee). ( b ) In other cases, to indicate equality 
or equivalence of sense : as, Latin gratias = thanks, (r) 
hi a limited use, as In the etymologies of this dictionary, to 
indicate specifically equality (ultimate identity) of form : 
as, English two. - Latin duo = Greek 6v'o - Sanskrit dm. 

equalization (S^kwal-i-za'shon), n. [< equalise 
+ - ation .] The act of equalizing, or the state 
of being equalized. Also spelled equalisation. 
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Making the major part of the Inhabitants . . . believe 
that their ease, and tneir satisfaction, and their equaliza- 
tion with the rest of the fellow-subjects of Ireland, are 
things adverse to the principles of that connection. 

Burke, Affairs of Ireland. 
Board of equalization, in the State and county govern- 
ments of some of the United States, a board of commis- 
sioners whose duty it is, in order that the incidence of 
State or county taxation maybe the same in all the local 
subdivisions, to reduce to a uniform basis the valuations 
made by local assessors. 

equalize (e'kwal-Iz), r. t . ; prot. and pp. equal- 
ised, ppr. equalising. [= F. egaliser ; as equal 4 
-ise.] It. To be equal to ; equal. 

Outsung the Muses, and did equalize 

Their king Apollo. Chapman, Ep. Ded. to Iliad. 

In some parts were found some rhesuuts whoso wild 
fruit equalize the liest in Franco, Spaine, Germany, or 
Italy. Capt. John Smith , True Travels, I. 122. 

It could not equalize the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart. 

Waller, At Fenshurst. 

2f. To represent as equal ; place on a level (with 
another). 

The Virgin they do at least equalize to Christ. 

Dr. II. More, Antidote against Idolatry, v. 

3. To make equal ; cause to be equal in amount 
or degree as compared : as, to equalise accounts; 
to equalise burdens or taxes. 

Death will equalise us all at last. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 350. 

The philosophers among the democrats will no doubt 
insist that they do not mean to equalize property, they 
contend only for an equality of rights. 

Ames, Works, II. 210. 

One poor moment can suffice 
To equalize the lofty and the low. Wordstvorth. 

Also spelled equalise. 

equalizer (e'kwal-I-z^r), n. 1. One who or 
that which equalizes or makes equal ; an ad- 
juster; a leveler. 

We find this digester of codeB, amender of laws, de- 
stroyer of feudality, equalizer of public burdens, <fec., per- 
mitting, if he did not porpetrute, one of the most atrocious 
acts of oppression. Brougham. 

Islam, like any great Faith, and insight into the essence 
of man, is a perfect equalizer of men. 

Carlyle , Heroes and Hero-Worship, ii. 

2. Specifically, a pivoted bar attached to the 
pole of a wagon and carrying at its ends the 
swingletreos to which the horses are attached ; 
an evener. Also called vquali sing-bar . 

Also spelled equaliser. 

equalizer-spring (e'kwal-i-zor-spring), n. A 
spring which rests on an eqnali zing-bar and 
carries the weight of a car. Car- Builder* s Diet. 

equalizing-bar (e'kwal-i- zing -bar), *?. Bee 
bar 1 . 

equalizing-file (o'kwal-i-zing-til), n. See file 1 . 

equally (6'kwal-i), adr. 1. In an equal man- 
ner or to the same degree ; alike. 

Bod loves equally all human beings, of all ranks, nations, 
conditions, and characters ; . . . the Father has no favor- 
ites and makes no selections. 

Channing, Perfect Life, p. (17. 

2. In equal shares or portions: as, the estate 
is to be equally divided among the heirs. 

No particular faculty was preeminently developed ; but 
manly health and vigour were equally diffused through 
tin* whole. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

3. Impartially ; with equal justice. 

1 do require them of you, so to use thorn, 

As wo shall find their merits and our safety 
May equally determine. Shak , Lear, v. 3 

Equally pinnate, in hot., same as abruptly pinnate ( which 
see, under abruptly). 

equalness (e'kwal-nes), w. The state of being 
equal, in any sense ; equality. 

Let me lament . . . that our stars, 

Unreconciltable, should divide 

Our equalness to this. Shak., A. and C., v. 1. 

equangular (o-kwang'gu-lar), a. Samo as equi- 
angular. [Karo.] 

equanimity (6-kwa-nim'i-ti), w. [< L. wqua- 
nimita(t-)s, calmness, patience, even-minded- 
ncss, < ccquanimis, even -minded : see equarti- 
mous . ] Evenness of mind or temper; calm- 
ness or firmness, especially under conditions 
adapted to excite great emotion ; a state of re- 
sistance to elation, depression, anger, etc. 

This watch over a man’s self, and the command of his 
temper, I take to be the greatest of human perfections. 
... I do not know how to express this habit of mind, ex- 
cept you will let me call it equanimity. Tatler. 

When selfishness has given way to generosity, and per- 
fect love has cast out fear — then all this shows itself in 
that equipoise of soul which wo call good temper or equa- 
nimity. «/• F. Clarke , Self-Culture, p. 2S7. 

equanimoust (e-kwan'i-mus), a. (*< L. cequa- 
nimis (only in ‘glosses), mild, kind, lit. even- 
minded, < cequus , even, equal, 4 animus , mind.] 
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Of an even, composed frame of mind; of a 
steady temper; not easily elated or depressed. 

Out of an equanimovs civility to his many worthy 
friends. Eikon Basilike. 

equant (e'kwant), a. and n. [< L. wquan(J-)s , 
ppr. of wquare , make equal : see equate.] 1. a. 
Having equal arcs described in equal times; 
figuratively, regulating. See II. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

Love is the circle equant of all other affections. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 488. 

II. n. In the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
a circle about whose center the center of the 
epicycle of a planet was supposed to describo 
equal angles in equal times. Also called eccen- 
tric equator. 

equate (o-kwat/), v. t . ; pret. and pp. equated, 
ppr. equating. [< L. t vquatus , pp. of (square, 
make equate, like, even, ievel, etc., < cequus , 
equal, even: see equal,] 1. To make equal or 
equivalent; regard or treat as equal, [ltare.] 

Wc equate four hundred and forty-five early Greek 
years with the last three hundred and twenty English 
years. De Quincey, Honier, iii. 

Am 1 at liberty to equate Wldefleet with Broad wall, the 
present boundary line between Lambeth and Southwark? 

iV. and Q., 7th ser., 111. 444. 

2. To reduce to an average; make such cor- 
rection or allowance in as will reduce to a com- 
mon standard of comparison, or will bring to a 
true result : as, to equate observations in astron- 
omy. — 3. To bo equal or equivalent to ; equal. 
[Rare.] 

No doubt Fori equates “Cheap” as a place of barter, 
hut the real ltoman Forum would become a closed build- 
ing, like a town-hall. A. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 156. 

Equated anomaly. Same ns true anomaly (which see, 
under anomaly). Equated bodies, a line on Gunter’s 
scale showing the ratio of volumes of two regular bodies. 

equate (e'kwat), a. [< u < vquatus , pp. : see the 
verb.] In vntim., smooth, as a surface ; having 
no special elevations or depressions. Also equal. 

equatic (o-kwat'ik), a. [< equate 4 -/<;.] In 
entom., equal: said of a surface without large 
elevations or depressions, though it may be 
convex or gibbous as a whole, and have punc- 
tures or other small sculptural marks on it. 

equation (e-kwa'shou or -zhon ),n. [ < M JO. equa- 
cton , equation n, < Ij. (equatio(n-), an equalizing, 
equal distribution, < aquare , make equal : see 
equate.] If. A making equal, or an equal di- 
vision; equality. 

Again the golden day resum’d its right, 

And rul’d in just, equation with the night. 

Howe, tr of Lucan, ii. 

2. In math., a proposition asserting the equal- 
ity of two quantities, and expressed by the 
sign = between them ; or an expression of the 
same quantity in two terms dissimilar but of 
equal value : us, II lb. = 48 oz.; x = h 4 m — r. 

In tlie latter ease x is equal to b added to m with r sub- 
tracted from the sum, aiul the quuntitieson the right hand 
of the Hign of equation are said to be the. value of xon the 
left hand An equation is termed snnnle, quadratic, cubic, 
or biquadratic, or of the 1st, 2d, 3d, or 4th degree, ac- 
cording as t he index of the highest. power of the unknown 
quantity is one, two, thtoe, or four; and generally an 
(‘((nation is said to lie of the 5th, 6th, wth, etc., degree, 
according as the highest, power of the unknown quuutity 
is of any of these dimensions. 

3. In astron., the correction or quantity to be 
added to or subtracted from the moan position 
of a heavenly body to obtain the true position; 
also, in a more general sense, the correction 
arising from any erroneous supposition what- 
ever.— 4. In chain ., a eol lection of symbols 
used to indicate that two or more definite bod- 
ies, simple or compound, having been brought 
within the sphere of chemical action, a reac- 
tion will take place, and new bodies be pro- 
duced. The symbols of the bodies which react on each 
other form the left-hand member ot the equation, and are 
connected by the sign of (‘quality with tin* symbols of the 
products of the reaction Jt is called an equation because 
the weight, ot the substances reacting must exactly equal 
the weight of the products of l faction.- Abelian equa- 
tion. See Abelian 2. Absolute equation. See also- 
late . — AbBOlUte personal equation. See personal equa- 
t ion . — Adfected or affected equation, see adjected.— 
Algebraic equation. See algebra «•.- - Bernoulli's equa- 
tion. (a) The equation dyiilx — l‘y t ()//'", where l‘ and 
Q arc functions of x only. It, is solved by substit uting z — 
y/i — m. (b) An equation for the steady motion of a liquid, 
namely, 

fj+ v I i'/" = 

where p is the pressure, p tile density, V the potential of the 
impressed forces, q the velocity, and (!a constant for each 
stream line and vortex-line, and in tlie ease of imitation- 
ftl motion a constant for all space Bessel's equation, 
the equation d-yf d.r- | x— hi// /(hr |-(1- »'- /*-)'/- 0, the 
solution of which involves the Besseliun function.- Bi- 
nomial equation. Hoc binomial. Biquadratic equa- 
tion. Such equations wore first solved by tlie Italian 
mathematician Ludovico Ferrari (1522-65). His method 
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!• m follows : Let the biquadratic be x* 4 * «$ s + 6*2 4 ex 
•fd» 0 . Find a root of the cubic y3 — 6y2 4 - (ac — ld)y— 
d(a2 — 46) — c2 = o. Then the roots of the biquadratic 
are the same as those of the two quadratics 

( ftg — 4 b -f 4 y) (2x2 4 cue 4 y) 

± yefi — 4f> 4 4 y [x (a2 — 46 + 4j/) 4 ay — 2c] « o. 

Canonical equation, an equation brought into a stan- 
dard form; especially, the Lagrangian and Hamiltonian 
equations of dynamics. - Characteristic equation, an 
algebraic equation which leads to the solution of a linear 
differential or difference equation with constant coeffi- 
cients.— Chemical equation. See chemical.— Circulat- 
ing equation, a difference equation in which the coeffi- 
cients take successive forms of a cycle of forms for succes- 
sive values of the variable. Thus, if we have the equation 
Ux+i + Pxtix as o, where P = 1 when xis divisible by 8, V -x 
when x — 1 is divisible by 3, and P=2* when x 4 1 is divis- 
ible by 3, the equation given is a circulating equation.— 
Clalraut’s equation, tho equation i/~xdv/dx4 P(dy I 
dx).— Complete equation. Bee incomplete equation.— 
Compound equation. Same as affected equation.— Con- 
nected equations, a system of equations such that one 
of them can be deduced from tho rest. -Constitutive 
equation, the equation which expresses tho conditions of 
a problem. — Construction of equations, see construc- 
tion. — Conversion Of equations. See conversion. — Cu- 
bic equation, an equation of the third degree. The alge- 
braic solution of the general cubic equation was discov- 
ered by Scipione dal Ferro (died 1525 ?). His method, com- 
monly known as that of Cardan, and perfected by Hudde, 
is as follows r Let tho cubic equation he x : * 4 8ax2 4- 66x 
-f 2c =b 0. Calculate three subsidiary quantities, p, q, it, 
by means of the equations p = * 2,0 — a'*, q = <i«‘* — ‘Jab 4 c, 
R2 = p!i 4. qH. Then, denoting by p any cube root of 
unity, and by the radical a real quantity, 

8 3 

x - py — q + K + p8 y— <7 — R -- a, 

which gives three values for the three values of p. If all 
the roots are real, this method is inconvenient; and we 
have the “Irreducible case of Cardan's solution," when 
we may calculate two subsidiary quantities, r and 0 , by 
the equations r n - q" — R2, tan 2 3# = — R2 jq 2 t and the 
three roots will bo Xj » — 2r cos 6 — a, X2 = — 2r cos 
(6 4- 120°) — a, xn « — 2r cob (6 — 120*)— a.— DarbOUX’S 
equation, the equation Adx 4- Bdy 4- C(ydx— xd y) = 0, 
where A, B, C are rational functions of x and y.— De- 
presBion of an equation, boc depression. — Derived 
equation, the equation which expresses the vanishing 
of the differential coefficient of a given equation. Thus, 
if x*» 4- x :i s= *2 4 1 ig the given equation, the derived 
equation is 5x4 j. hxm = 2x. - Determinate equation, 
ati oquation containing only one unknown quantity, or 
only as many as there are equations in the system. Dif- 
ference equation, an equation expressing a relation be- 
tween the value of a function (or the values of several 
functions) for all values of the variable or variables and 
the values wlion the several variables arc increased by 
1, 2, 3, etc. Thus, /(x, y) = /(x |- 1, y) 4 /(x, y — 8) is a 
difference equation. The order of a difference equation 
is equftl to the difference between the highest and low- 
est values of the variable it involves. Thus, the equa- 
tion just given is of the first order with respect to x and 
of the third order with respect to y. The deyree of a dif- 
ference equation is the degree of the equation in the un- 
known functions as variables. Thus, f(x 4 2) — f/(x 4 1)] 2 
4/x=0 is a difference equation of the second degree. 
But some mathematicians would make the degree of a 
difference equation strictly analogous to that of a differ 
ential equation. A linear difference equation with cou- 
Btant coefficients is solved by means of its characteristic 
equation (which see, above).— Differential equation, 
an equation expressing a relation between functions anil 
their differential coefficients. An ordinary differential 
situation is one which contains only one independent va- 
riable ; a partial differential equation is one which con- 
tains two or more independent variables. The order of 
a differential equation is that of the highest differential 
coefficient it contains. The deyree of a differential equa- 
tion is that, of the power to which the highest differential 
coefficient is raised when the equation is in rational form 
and freed from fractions. A solution of a differential 
equation is un equation containing no differentials nor 
integrals unless of explicit functions and such that the 
given differential equation can be deduced from it. A 
general solution is one which is as indeterminate as pos- 
sible - that is, which contains the number of arbitrary 
constants or functions indicated by the order of the equa- 
tion. A particular solution is — (a) with modern writers, a 
solution which is a particular case of the general solution ; 
(b) with older writers, any solution not general. A singu- 
lar solution is one which is neither general nor Implied 
in the general solution. The complete integral of a par- 
tial differential equation is a solution containing' the full 
number of arbitrary constants or functions,— Disjunc- 
tive equation. Bee dish* active.— Eminential equa- 
tion. See eminential . — Equation of achromatlcity, 
an equation between the radii of curvature of u com- 
pound lens, determining it to l>e achromatic; also, a simi- 
lar equation determining the distance between the lenses 
of an eyepiece.— Equation Of condition. See condi- 
tion.— Equation of continuity. See continuity .—'Equa- 
tion Of differences, the equation for the squarod dif- 
ferences of the roots of a given algebraic equation.— 
Equation Of hydrodynamics, an equation often used in 
solving problems in hydrodynamics, expressing a differen- 
tial relation between tho pressure, the components of the 
velocity, and the forces.— Equation of Laplace's func- 
tions, tlio partial differential equation 

| ( aln 9 + (ci^) +n(n + l)(sin S)2 y m 0. 

Also called Laplace's secondary equation - Equation of 
light, (a) In older writings, the sum of those equations 
of the moon’B motion which depend on its distance from 
the sun. (b) In modern writings, the correction to be 
applied to the position of a planet or to the time of an 
eclipse, etc., owing to the finite velocity of light.— Equa- 
tion Of living foroe (vis viva), an equation derived from 
the immediate application of the principle that the liv- 
ing foroe added to the potential energy is a constant— 
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Equation of moments, an equation of rigid dynamics 
expressing the to roes of rotation.— Equation Of motion, 


metical rule for the purpose 
it is equitable that a person should make payment of a 
whole debt which is due in different parts payable at dif- 
ferent times.— Equation Of rest, a special case of the 
equation of motion, showing the conditions of equilibri- 
um.— Equation of the argument, in old astron., the 
angle at the earth between a planet and the center of its 
epicycle ; but in the cases of the sun and moon, the dif- 
ference between the true and mean places. (Clavius, In 
Sacro Bosco.)— Equation Of the center, (a) In old as- 
tron ., usually, the difference between the true and mean 

E l ace of the center of the epicycle (Short, Kepler, § 48 ) ; 
ut in the caso of the moon, generally the angle at the 
center of the epicycle between the true and mean apogee 
(Clavius; Ozanam), but sometimes the first inequality 
( II alma , Almagest, V. vii.). (6) In modem astron., the ex- 
cess of the true over the mean anomaly. (Gauss, Theoria 
Motus, I. 7.)— Equation Of the orbit, In old astron. : (a) 
The total correction of the mean place of a planet to give 
its true place. (6) The equation of the argument. (Kepler, 
DeMotibus Martis, I. iv.)— Equation Of time, the reduc- 
tion from mean solar time to apparent solar time.— Equa- 
tion Of translation, the differential equation for the 
translation of a system.— Equation to a curve, surface, 
etc., an equation defining the Bhape and position of the 
curve, surface, etc.— Equation to corresponding alti- 
tudes, in astron,, a correction which must be applied to 
the apparent time of noon (found by means of the time 
elapsed between the instants when the sun had equal al- 
titudes, both before and after noon) in order to ascertain 
tile true time.— Eulerian equation. («) The equation 
expressing the addition theorem of elliptic functions, (b) 
Any one of the usual equations of hydrodynamics, where 
the components of the velocity at fixed points of space are 
taken as variables : so called in contradistinction to the 
Lagrangian equations where the coordinates of a definite 
particle are taken as variables ; these equations, though 
alBo discovered by Euler, having been used by Lagrange. 
— Exponential equation. Bee cxjxme ntial. — Fluential 
equation, the equation of the fluents : corresponding to 
the solution of a differential nquatiou. — Fluxlonal equa- 
tion, the equation of the fluxions.— Functional equa- 
tion, an equation in which the unknown is not a quan- 
tity, but a functional operator. Such, for example, is the 
equation F2 = 1, which means that the operation F is such 
that the result of performing it twice is to restore the ori- 
ginal operand.— General equation, an equation in which 
no account is taken of initial conditions, or of special or 
exceptional features of a problem.— Group Of an equa- 
tion, a group of permutations of the roots such that they 
all give the same values for rational functions of the known 
anil adjunct quantities, and for no others.- Hamiltonian 
equation, one of a certain system of equations for ex- 
pressing problems of dynamics. The equations are dpfdt 
= - -6Ii flu and du/ df = 6H / bp, where u is an clement of 
position, p is the differential coefficient of the vis viva i-el- 
atlvely to u\ and II is the total energy.— Hesse’s equa- 
tion, an equation of the ninth degree, expressing the posi- 
tions of the inflections of a plane cubic. - Homogeneous 
equation, one of which all the termB are of the same de- 
gree.— Identical equation, Olio which is satisfied by all 
values of the literal quantities.— Incomplete equation, 
an equation in which Borne power of the unknown quan- 
tity lower than the highest docs not appear. Thus, x3 4 
3 px 4 2 q = 0 is an incomplete equation.— Independent 
equations, a system of equations no one of which is ne- 
cessarily satisfied when the others are satisfied. - Indeter- 
minate equation or system of equations, an equation 
with two unknown quantities, or a system of equations 
less in number than the unknown quantities.— Intrinsic 
equation of a plane curve, an equation between the 
arc measured from a fixed point upon it and the radius 
of curvature.— Irreducible differential equation, one 
which admits only of proper solutions.— irreducible 
equation, an equation whose first member, after all the 
terms have been transposed to one side, has 110 rational 
divisor.— Jacobi’s equation, the equation 
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Lagrange’S equation, one of the equations dx/P /Q 

= &/It used in the solution of Lagrange’s linear equation. 
—Lagrange’s linear equation, the equation Vbzfbx 
4 Q 6 zlby = R, where P, Q, R are explicit functions of x, 

?/, z.— Lagrangian equation. 

form 

d 0T 0T • 3Y 


(a) An equation of the 


dt 0u' 0u + 3 u 


* 0 , 


where T is tho living force, Y the positional energy, u an 
element of position, and t the time, (b) A general equation 
of hydrodynamics, in which, instead of considering the ve- 
locity at each fixed point of space, the motion of each par- 
ticle is followed out. This is called a Lagrangian equa- 
tion because used by Lagrange in his “Mdchanique Ana- 
litique,” though invented by Euler.— Lamp’s equation, 
the equation d2y/dx 2 — [n»(m 4 1)42 sn2x 4 6] u = 0, where 
m is an integer and k is the modulus of the elliptic func- 
tion sax.— Laplace’s equation, the equation 

02u 02u 02u _ 

— — 4 — — - 4 —— as 0, 

0 x2 T 0y2 T 08.2 

Also called Laplace's principal equation. See equation of 
Laplace s functions, above.— Legendre’S equation, the 
equation 

(1 - * 3 ) 5^ - 2* + n (n + 1) V = 0. 

Linear equation, an equation of the first degree.— lit- 
eral equation, oue in which all the quantities are ex- 

{ iressed by letters.— Local equation, the equation of a 
ocus.— Lunar equation, the correction of the Grego- 
rian calendar for the error of the lunar cycle, which aads 
1 to the epact in 1800, 2100, etc. ‘See epact.. — Mixed equa- 
tion of differences, or equation or mixed differences, 
an equation which contains both differences and differ en- 


ag itatio nal 

tial coefficients.— Modular equation, in elliptic func- 
tions, an equation between A and k, where 

Mdy dx 

>/ 1 - j/2. 1 - A2y2 * yi-Aa.T^Sjtf. 

Honge’s equation, the equation 

iOm 

r V, 


n 8 ** j. a 881 , T » a * , 

B S55 + 8 »^ + T 5p’ 


where R, B, T, V are functions of x, y, z, dzfbx. and 0z/ 
by.— Normal equation, in least squares, one or the sys- 
tem of equations equal in number to the unknown quan- 
tities, which are formed from tho more numerous equa- 
tions of condition, according to tho rule of least squares. 
— Numeral or numerical equation, an equation hav- 
ing all itB coefficients individual numbers.— Optical equa- 
tion, in anc. astron., the apparent displacement of a plan- 
et owing to the eccentricity of the orbit ; more precisely, 
the angle at the center of the epicycle between tne center 
of the world and that of the orbit.— Ordinary equation, 
partial equation. Bee differential equation. — Particu- 
lar equation, an equation which takes account of initial 
positions and velocities or other peculiarities of a special 
problem.— Personal equation, (a) The constant which 
must be added to every time observed by one observer, in 
order to make the mean of such observations agree with 
those of another observer. If, for example, two observers 
note the times of passage of a series of stars over the same 
meridian, it will generally be found that one observer has 
a tendency to note the time later than the other, so that the 
mean difference, say for sets of twenty-five observations, 
presents some approach to constancy. In consequence of 
this, if we have to combine observations of the two ob- 
servers, it will be proper to apply to all the observations of 
one of them a constant, in order to give the times such as 
they would have been observed by tho other. This constant 
is the personal equation. The absolute personal equation is 
the amount which lias to be added to the time as observed 
by any given observer in order to reduce the error of the 
mean of a large number of his observations to zero, or as 
nearly so as possible by any such constant correction. The 
personal oquation is Baid to be eliminated whon the ob- 
servations are so treated that it does riot affect the re- 
sult. Thus, in determining the difference of longitude of 
two stations by tho telegraphic transmission of the times 
of transit of Btars over the two meridians, the result will 
he affected by the personal equation between the observ- 
ers at the two stations. But if the observers afterward 
change places and redetermine the difference of longitude, 
the personal equation will enter into this second result 
with the opposite sign to that which it had before. Con- 
sequently. the mean of the two results will give a third 
result which is free from the effect of any constant per- 
sonal equation, lienee, loosely —(5) Any kind of tendency 
to error of a determinate kind and amount peculiar to a 
given observer or reasoner for which it is possible to make 
any approximate allowance.— Physical equation, in 
astron., the displacement of a planet from the position 
which an equable circular motion would give it owing 
to the eccentricity of the orbit being only one half that 
of the equant.— Primitive equation, any equation from 
which another is derived in any way.- Pure equation, 
one in which each unknown occurs to only one degree.— 
Quadratic equation, an equation of the second degree. 
Such equations were solved by the ancients. Given Ax2 
4 2Bx 4 C = 0, the solution is 
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When B2 is much larger than ±A0, tho two roots are 
nearly 

2B C . C AC2 

a,,d -55+ -8BT.- 

equa- 


A + 2B 


Quadrato-quadratic equationt, a biquadratic equ 
tlon.- - Quartic equation, one of the fourth degree. 
QuintiC equation, one of the fifth degree. The general 
equations of the fifth and higher degrees cannot be solved 
by means of radicals.— Reciprocal equation, an equation 
which is satisfied by the reciprocal of the unknown quan- 
tity.— Resolvent equation, an algebraic equation which 
has to be solved in order to solve another equation. Thus, 
the cubic which has to he solved in order to solve a bi- 
quadratic is a resolvent equation.— Riccati’B equation, 
tne equation d.v / dx 4 0i/2=cx">.— Root of an equation, 
a number or known quantity which substituted for the un- 
known quantity in the equation satisfies the latter identi- 
cally.— Secular equation, the equation of the secular 
inequalities.— Simple equation, an equation of the form 
Ax*n 4 B s= 0.— Simultaneous equations, two or more 
equations which are true at the same time.— Solar equa- 
tion, the correction of the epact in the Gregorian calen- 
dar for the fact that threo out of every four century-years 
are not leap-years. See epact..— Solution Of an equa- 
tion. See differential equation.-- Symbolic equation. 
(a) A functional equation, or an equation whose members 
are not quantities. ( b ) An equation of analytical geom- 
etry in which certain curves are represented by single let- 
ters. Thus, if U as 0, V ss 0, W =s 0, represent the equa- 
tions of three circles, UV * W2 is the symbolic equation 
of a bidrcuiar quartic.— The equation of a quantic, 
the equation formed by putting tne quantic equal to zero. 
Cayley, 1854.— Theory Of equations, that branch of al- 
gebra which seeks those functions of the roots of any given 
equation that are expressible rationally as functions of its 
coefficients and of certain given irrationals called the ad- 
juncts of the equation. Gaulois.— To eliminate the per- 
sonal equation, to remove from the results of an obser- 
vation or calculation the amount of error to which the 
person making It is fqund to be liable ; hence, in a general 
sense, to make allowance for personal prejudice or bias in 
considering a statement or an expression of opinion. Sec 
personal equation, above.— Total differential equation, 
one which has only one independent variable, but two or 
more dependent variables.— Transcendental equation. 

vns enter in a more complicated 


one in which the unknowns enter in a more complicated 
way than in algebraic equations.— Transforming equa- 
«, above.— Vector equauo: 


tlon. See equation of hmits, above.— Vector equation, 
an equation between vectors. (See also formula, theorem , 
series, law.) 

equational (e-kwa'shon-al), a. [< equation + 
-ai.] In maen.j equalizing; adjusting: equiva- 



evuttonal 

lent to differential as applied to gearing and the 
like . — Equ&tion&I box, ft system of differential gear- 
iug used in bobbln-aml-fly machines to obtain changes in 
the relative speed of the bobbin and flier. See differen- 
tial gear (untfer differential), bobbin , and fly -frame. 
equator (e-kwa'tor), n. [< ME. equator s = F. 
equate ur == Pg. equador = Sp. ecuador = It. 
equator e = D. wquator = G. dquator = Dan. 
askvator = Hw. equator. < ML. wquator, the 
equator, < L. wquarc, make equal : see equate .] 

1. In astron ., that imaginary great circle in 
the heavens the plane of which is perpendicu- 
lar to the axis ox the earth. It is everywhere 90° 
distant from the celestial poles, which coincide with the 
extremities of the earth's axis, supposed to be produced 
to meet the heavens, and its axis is this produced axis. 
It divides the celestial sphere into the northern and 
southern hemispheres. During his apparent yearly course 
the sun is twice in the equator, In the months of March 
and September. Then the day and night are everywhere 
equal, whence the name equal or. 

This same corcle is doped also the weyere, equator , of 
the day, for whan the sonnc is in the hevedes of Aries <fc 
Libra, than bon the daies & the nyhtes illike of lengtlie in 
al the world. Chaucer , Astrolabe, i. 17. 

As when his beams at noon 
Culminate from the equator. Milton, P. L., iii. 017. 

2. In geog .. that groat circle of tho earth every 
point of which is 90° from the earth’s poles, 
which are also its poles, its axis being also the 
axis of the earth. It is in the plane of the celestial 
equator. Our earth is divided by it into the northern and 
southern hemispheres. .From this circle is reckoned the 
latitude of places botti north and south. 

Hence — 3. A similarly situated circle about 
any spherical body, or the region adjacent to it. 


1983 eqniformity 

an order of Roman citizens. See equites , — ©quid (ek'wid), n. A hoofed mammal of the 
2. leap.'] A genus of fishes of the percoid family Equidec. 

series and family Sciamidcc, represented by Equidae (ek'wi-de), n. pi. [NL., < Equus + 
species found in the Caribbean sea and along - itlw .] A family of eofidungulate perissodac- 
the Atlantic coasts of tropical America, typi- tyl hoofed quadrupeds: the horse family. The 
cal of the subfamily Equitinw. The belted horse- middle digit and hoof of each foot are enlarged, and alone 


ccentric equator. Same ub equani . — Magnetic 
equator, a line which nearly coincides with the geo- 
graphical equator, and at every point of which the verti- 
cal component of the earth's magnetic attraction is zero— 
that is to say, a dipping-needle carried along it remains 
horizontal, it is hence called the aclinic line. 

equatorial (e-kwa-to'ri-al), a. and n. [= F. 
equatorial , etc., ( ML. "wquator, equator: see 
equator .] I. a. Of or pertaining to the equator: 
as, equatorial climates ; tho equatorial diameter 
of tho earth is longer than the polar diameter. 
—Equatorial circle. See il.— Equatorial dial. See 
dial. — Equatorial migration. See m igra 1 1 on . — Equa- 
torial telescope or instrument. See li. 

II. u. An astronomical instrument contrived 
for the purpose of directing a telescope upon 
any celestial object of which tho right ascen- 
sion and declination arc known, and of keeping 
the object in view for any length of time not- 
withstanding the diurnal motion. For these pur- 
poses a principal uxis resting on firm supports is placed 
parallel to the axis of tho earth’s rotation, and conse- 
quently pointing to the poles of the heavens. On this polar 
axis tliere is placed, usually near one of its extremities, 
a graduated circle, tho piano of which is perpendicular 
to the polar axis, and therefore parallel to the equator. 
This circle is called the equatorial circle , and measures 
by its ares the hour-angles, or differences of right ascen- 
sion. The polar axis carries a second circle, called the 
declination circle , tho plane of which is at right angles to 
that of the equatorial circle. This last circle has a tele- 
scope attached to it for making observations, which moves 
along with it in the same plane. Tho name equatorial, or 
equatorial instrument, is sometimes given to any astronom- 
ical instrument which lias its principal axis of rotation 
parallel to the axis of the earth. 

equatorially (e-kwa-to'ri-al-i), adv. In an 
equatorial manner; so as to liave the motion or 
position of an equatorial. 

With the equatorially mounted refracting telescopes, 
only the usual observations were conducted. 

Science, IV. (>2. 

equery, equerry (ek'we-ri or e-quer'i), n . ; pi. 
emeries, equerries (-riz). [Altered, in simula- 
tion of L. equus, a horse, from OF. escuyrie , cs- 
cuirie , mod. F. ecurie, a stable, < ML. scuria, a 
stable, < OHG. sciura, MHG. schiure, G. sclieuer , 
a shed. Hence, by apheresis, querry, quirry : 
see querry . In the second sense appar. mixed 
with OF. escuyer, a squire, in the phrase escuycr 
d? escuyrie, an equery, lit. squire of the stable : 
€8quyer , >E. esquire , squire: s no esquire 1 , squire .] 
If. A stable for horses. 


„ _ The belted horse 

man, Eques lanceolatus, is a conspicuously striped species, 
having au oblong body, with the back humped and the 
dorsal lino very convex, a short, high, and acute first dor- 
sal fin. a long, low second dorsal tin, and belted broadly 
with blackish -brown on a grayish-yellow ground, each belt 
being edged with a whitish color. Two other species are 
known from the Atlantic coast and one from the Pacific. 

equestrian (e-kwes'tri-an), a. and n . [= F. 
equestre = Sp. ecnestre == Pg. It. cquestre, < L. 
equester ( rqucstr -), belonging to a horse (or to a 
horseman), < equus, a horse (> eques ( equit -), a 
horseman): see Equus. ] I. a. 1. Pertaining or 
relating to horses or horsemanship ; concerned 
with horses or riding; consisting in or accom- 
panied with performances on horseback : as, a 
person of equestrian tastes; an equestrian pic- 
ture; equestrian feats, exercise, or sports. 

I should ho glad if a certain equestrian order of ladies, 
some of whom one moots in the evening at every outlet 
of the town, would take this subject into their serious 
consideration. Spectator , No. 104. 

2. Riding or represented as riding on a horse ; 
exercising or mounted on horseback : as, eques- 
trian performers ; an equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington. Equestrian statues are usually cast in bronze 
and mounted on a stone pedestal. Few early monuments 
of this kind are extant, the valuable metal they contained 
tempting ravagers to destroy them. 

An equestrian lady appeared upon the plain. Spectator. 


support the body ; and the lateral digits are more or lesB 
reduced in size, and are functionless or wanting. In living 
genera the first and fifth digits and corresponding meta- 
podials are wanting ; the second and fourth digits are also 
wanting, but their metapodials are present, though re- 
duced to mere splint-bones ; the femur lias a fossa above 



Skeleton of Horse ( Hquus caballus). 
fr , frontal bone ; l , cervical vertebra* ; A dorsal vertebrae ; L , lum- 
bar vertebra-, td, caudal vertebra* ; sc, scapula; pc, pelvis; tna, 
mandible; hu, humerus, rn, radius; cp, carpus; me. metacarpus; 
fc, femur, tib, tibia ; ca, culcaneum ; tar, tarsub ; mt, metatarsus . 
P, phalanges. 

the cetocondyle ; the sliaft. of the ulna iB atrophied, and 
Its extremity is consolidated with the radius; the fibula 
is rudimentary and ankylosed with the tibia ; the skull is 
much elongated : the lower jaw is very deep behind ; and 
the bony orbit of the eye iB complete. The dentition is : 
milk-teeth, di. i, do. },dm. j ; permanent teeth, i. f. c. 
pm. and m. ft x 2 = 40. The two genera Equus and A si- 
nus (scarcely distinct from each other) are the only living 
representatives of the family ; but there are many fossil 
genera, ranging through the Tertiary, as Uipparion , Mery - 


3. Of or pertaining to tho Roman oquites or 
knights: as, the equestrian order. See equites. 

II. n. A rider on horseback ; specifically, one 
who earns his living by performing feats of 
agility and skill on horseback in a circus, 
equestrianism (e-kwes'tri-an-izm), n . [< eques- 
trian 4 -ism.] The performance of an oques- 

trian; horsemanship. _ __ 

equestrienne (c-kwes-tri-eu'), ft. [A spurious V a . [< L. a'iquus, 

F. form (in circus-bill French), < equestrian 4 equal, 4 differences, different.] 1. Having 
F. fern, suffix -emit'.] A female rider or per- equal differences ; arithmetically proportional, 
former on horseback. — 2. In crystal., having a common difference; 

equi-. [li. (vqui-, before a vowel tvt/u-, combin- having a different number of faces presented by 


chippws , Prut oil ippun , M iohippux, fjpihipptut, and Kohip - 
Sec these words ; see also home, ass^, zebra, q 


jniti. ntr uirnt" wwiun , on aim; in/rot , 

and cuts under hock, hoof, pcrisxodacti/l, and solid ungulate. 



lent, etc. 

equiangled (e'kwi-ang*gld), a. [< L. tvqum, 
equal, 4* E. angle 3 + -etfi. Of. equiangular.] 
Having equal angles; equiangular. 

For, whereas that consists of twelve (equilateral and 
tequiangled pentagons, almost all the planes that made up 
our granite were quadrilateral. Hoyle, Works, III. KM. 

equiangular (e-kwi-ang'gu-liir)i a. [Formerly, 
in accordance with strict L. analogy, equangu 
lar; < L. tvquus, equal, 4 angulus, an angle, 4 
-nr".] In qcom., having all the angles equal. 
—-Equiangular spiral, the logarithmic spiral, a curve 
making everywhere the same angle with its radius vector. 

equianharinonic(e-kwi-an-har-mon'ik), a. [< 
L. tvquus, equal, 4 K. enharmonic.] Equally 


ieal series having the difference between the first and sec- 
ond, the second and third, the third and fourth terms, etc., 
the same; an arithmetical progression. 

equidistally (6-kwi-dis'tal-i), adv. Peripheral- 
ly; equally as regards distal arrangement. 

The genus Actinophrys lias been cited, where the ani- 
mal is composed of cells arranged cquidistally around a 
common center. E. I). Cope , Origin of the Fittest, p. 192. 

equidistance (6-kwi-dis'tanN), n. [= It. equi- 
+ distanza, < NL. # equidistanha , * wquidistantia , < 
’ T LL. Mquidistan(t-)s, equidistant: see equidis- 


tant.] Equal distance. 

The collateral equidistance of cousin-german from the 
stock whence both descend. 

lip Hall, Cases of Conscience, iv. 5. 

anharmonic : applied in mathematics to the equidistant (6-kwi-dis'tani), a. [= F. tquidis- 
situation of four points or other elements (one taut == Pr. equidistant — It. equidistant?, < LL. 
of which at least must be imaginary) whose an- a’quidistan (t- equal, 4 distan(t-)s, 
harmonic ratio in a cube root of unity. distant.] Eqv*' 

equianharmonically (o-kwi-an-har-mou 'i-kal- 
i), adv. In an equianharmonic? situation, 
equibalance (e-kwi-bal'ans), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 

‘ 1 ’ [< L. tvquus, 


equi balanced, ppr. equibalaneing. [< - . , , 

equal, 4 E. balance. Of. equilibrate.] To be of 


distant.] Equally distant. 

The complcat Circle ; from whose every-place 
The Centre stands an equi-dixtant space. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du liurtas’s Weeks, ii , The Colunmes. 

Any constant periodical appearance or alternation of 
ideas in seemingly equidistant spaces of dinntiou, if con- 
stantly and universally observable, would liave as well 
distinguished the intervals of tune as those that have been 
made use of. Locke, Human l nderstamling, II xiv. 19. 


equal weight with scmiethiug ; counterbalance. 

^ In Mahomet . . . the passioiiB of amorousness and am- equidistantly (e-kwi-dis'tanf-li), adv. At the 
bition were id most equibalaneed. same or Ml equal distance'. 

Christian toUghui* Appeal. 1>. 48 (Or.l MS.). Th(( porc|l , ims i sli n« only of rtxtoen pillar., 

eauibiradiate (e^kwi-bi-ra'di-at), a. [< L. disposed equidistant hi. 
tvquus, equal, 4 iri-, two-, 4 radius, ray.] Hav- Eergussnn, Hist. Indian Arch., p. .189. 

ing two equal rays, as asponge-Npicule. Sollas. equidiurnal (cV'kwi-di-^r'nal), a. [< L . tvquus, 
equiconvex (e-kwi-kon'veks ),jrz. [< L. wquus, equal, 4 diurnus, daily: see diurn, diurnal.] 


Si? ^"pyfrthe'^tmyT" % Workfvi. sm! + 'convcxus, convex.] Having two'con: 

* vex surfaces of equal curvature. 

equicrescent (e-kwi-kres'ent), a . [< L. aiqnus, 
equal, 4 crescen(t-)s, increaHing.] Increasing 
at the same rate ; having equal increments, 
equicrural (e-kwi-kro'ml), a. [< L. 


2. In the household of a prince or nobleman, 
an officer who has the superintendence and man- 
agement of horses. In England the eoueries are offi- 
cers of the household of the sovereign, in the department 
of the Master of the Horse, of whom the first is styled chief 
equery and clerk-mArshol. Their duties fall in rotation, 
and when the sovereign rides abroad in state an equery 
goes in the leading coach. Officers with the same denomi- 
nation form part of the establishments of the members of 
the royal family. 

Tho King in royal robes and equipage. Afterwards fol- 
low’d equerries, footemen, gent, pensioners. 

Evelyn, Diary, April 23, 1661. 

0qU6B (e'kw$z), n.] pi. equites (ek' wi-tez). [L., 
a horseman, a knight, < equus, a horse : see 
Equus.] 1. In Bom . anUq., one of the knights, 


Having or pertaining to days of equal length: 
equivalent to equinoctial. 

The circle which the sun describe!* in ids diurnal mo- 
tion when the days and mghtw arc equal the (JreekH called 
the rt/uidimnal, the Latin astronomers the equinoctial, 
and the corresponding circle on the earth won the equator. 

Whewell. 


a. [<. Ij. tvquus, 

equal, 4 crus ( crur -), leg, 4 -al.] Having legs eau if on n (e'kwLf Arm), a. [< L. t vquiformis , 
of equal length ; isosceles. iform, < tvquus, equal, 4 forma, sliapo.] Hav- 

We successively draw lines from angle to angle, until - f j u , sam( . or form, 

seven equicrural triangles he described. 4* l 


Sir T. Hrovme, Vulg. Err. eQUiformal (e kwi-fbr-mal), a 
equicruret (e'kwi-krdr), a . Same as equicrural. WaTnt; aH uqmjorm 


[< eqniform 4 


Ail equicrure triangle 
tlon of length ami breadth. 

Equiculus (e-kwik'u-lus), n. 
leus, 1. 


goes upon a certain propor- 
Sir K. Digby, Undies, ix. 

Same as Equu - 


The teeth being eqvijormal. Encye. Brit., XVI. 660 . 

equiformityt (e-kwi-fdr'mi-ti), w. [< equiform 
+ -ity.] The character of heiug equiform; 
unifoimity. 



equiforndty 


1684 


equinoctial 


The heavens admit not these sinister and dexter re- 
spects : there being in them no diversity or difference, but 
a simplicity of parts and equi/ormity in motion continual- 
ly succeeding oach other. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. , iv. 6. 

equilateral (e-kwi-lat'e-ral), a . and n. [< LL. 
mquilateralis, < L. mquus , equal, 4 
latrn (later-), side.] I. a. 1. In 
geom ., having all tho sides equal: 
as, an equilateral triangle. — 2. 

In cool.: (a) Having the two 
sides equal : said of surfaces 
which can be divided into two Tn ' 

parts of the same form by a ^ 
longitudinal median line, (b) Having all the 
sides equal, (c) Having all the convolutions 
of the shell in one plane : said chiefly of fora- 
minifers.— Equilateral bivalve, a shell in which a 
transverse line, drawn through the apex of the umbo of 
either of the valves, bisects the valve into two equal and 
symmetrical parts. -Equilateral hemianopsia, hy- 
perbola, prism, etc. See the nouns, s 8m 2. Equilat- 
eral, Equi valve. In conch., an equilateral hi valve has one 
half of each valvo of the same size and shape as the other 
half of the same valve ; an cquimlve bivalve has each valve 
shotted like the other one. 

H. n. A figure having all its sides equal. 

equilaterally (e-kwi-lat'e-ral-i), adv. 1. With 
all the sides equal. — 2. Inzodl . : (a) Equally 
on two sides : as, equilaterally rounded ; equi- 
laterally bisinuato. (b) So as to have two sides 
equal : as, equilaterally produced ; equilaterally 
angulose. 

equilibrant (6-kwi-li' brant), n. [< L. as if 
*mguiUbran(t-)s, ppr. of * mquiUbrare , balance 
equally : see equilibrate.’] In physics, a system 
or forces which would bring another given sys- 
tem of forces to equilibrium. 

Any system of forces which if applied to a rigid body 
would balance a given system of forces acting on it is 
called an equilibrant. of the given system. 

Thomson and Tait, Nat. Hill., $ 558. 

equilibrate (e-kwi-U'brat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
equilibrated , ppr. equilibrating . [< LL. a-quili- 

bratus (adj., equiv. to cequilihris: see equilib- 
rium), pp. of * mquiUbrare (> It. equilibrare = 
8p. Pg. equilibrar = F. Eqnilibrer), balance 
equally, < L. mquus, equal, 4 librare , balance, 
poise: see libra te.] To balance equally ; keep 
even with equal weight on each side; keep in 
equipoise. 

The bodies of fishes are equilibi'ated with the water in 
which they swim. Arbuthnot, Effects of Air. 

Here, as wherever there are antagonistic actions, wo 
see rhythmical divergences on opposite sides of the medi- 
um state - changes which equilibrate each other by their 
alternate excesses. II. Spencer. 

equilibration (o^kwi-li-bra'shon), n. [= 8p. 
equilibracion = Pg. cquilibraydo = It. equili- 
brazione; as equilibrate 4 -ion.] Equipoise; 
the act of keeping the balance even; the state 
of being equally balanced ; the maintenance of 
equilibrium. 

In so great a variety of motions, as running, leaping, 
and dancing, nature’s laws of equilibration are observed. 

Sir. 7. Denham. 



Considered in the widest sense, tlie processes which we 
have seen to cooperate in the evolution of organisms are 
all processes of equilibration or adjustment. 

J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., II. 64. 

equilibratory (e-kwi-lHira-to-ri), a. [< equi- 
librate 4 -ory. \ Tending or serving to equi- 
librate or balance: as, equilibratory action. 
Jevons. 

equilibret. n. [< F. EqmUbre, < L. equilibrium, 
an even balance: see equilibrium.] Equilib- 
rium. [Rare.] 

It is by the cquilibre of the muscles . . . that the head 
maintains Its e*6ct posture. Palcy, Nat. Theol., ix. 

equilibrial (e-kwi-lib'ri-al), a. [< L. cequili- 
hris, evenly balanced, *4- -al] Pertaining to 
equilibration. 

equilibrioust (e-kwi-lib'ri-us), a. [< L. mqui- 
libris, evenly balanced, 4- -ous.] Being in a 
state of equilibrium or equipoise; balanced. 

Our rational and sensitive propensions are made in such 
a regular and equilibrium order that, proportioned)' as 
the one does increase in activity, the other always decays. 

.7. Scott , Christian Life, i. 2. 

equilibriouslyt (e-kwi-lib'ri-us-li), adv . In an 
equilibrious or balanced manner ; in equipoise. 


Some truths seem almost falsehoods, and somo false- 
hoods almost truths ; wherein falsehood and truth seem 
almost cquilibrimisly stated. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ill. 8. 

equilibria!!! (e-kwi-li'brizm), n. [< L. mquili- 
bris f evenly balanced, 4 -ism.] A special form 
of the doctrine of free will which supposes a 
power of counteracting every volition by an 
opposite inhibitory volition, 
equilibrist (e-kwi-ll'briet), n. [= F. Equili- 
briste = Sp. Pg. equilibria; as L. mquiltbris , 


evenly balanced, + -ist.] One who balances 
equally ; one who practises balancing in unnat- 
ural positions ana hazardous movements, as a 
rope-dancer or funambulist. 

A monkey has lately performed, . . . both as a rope- 
dancer and an equilibrist , such tricks as no man was 
thought equal to before the Turk appeared in England. 

Granger, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 807. 

The case of the equilibrist and rope-dancer ... is par- 
ticularly favourable to this explanation. Dugald Stewart. 

equilibrity (e-kwi-lib'ri-ti), n. [< L. mquilibri - 
ta(te)8, < mquilibris, evenly balanced: see equi- 
librium. ] The state of being equally balanced ; 
equal balance on both sides; equilibrium; 
equipoise : as, the theory of equilibrity. 

ifiiillbrium (e-kwi-lib'ri-iim), n. [Formerly 
also mquilibrium ; = F. Equilibre = Bp. ecuili- 
brio = Pg. It. equilibria , < L. mquilibrium , an 
oven balance, a horizontal position, < mquili- 
bris, level, horizontal, evenly balanced, < mquus , 
equal, 4 libra , a balance: see libra.] 1. Equi- 
poise; the state of being equally balanced; a 
situation of a body in which tho forces acting 
on it balance one another; also, a determina- 
tion of forces such that they balance one an- 
other, so that their resultant vanishes. tHub, 
when a heavy body rests on a tablo, the weight and the 
elastic forces which the weight evokes are in equilibrium 
(a phrase often UBed in the Latin form in cequilibrio, or 
more commonly in equilibria) —that is, are precisely equal 
nnd opposite; thus, a man walking a tight-rope usually 
carries a pole or balancing-rod to aid him in preserving 
his equilibrium -that is, in keeping his center of gravity 
over the rope, so that his weight and the spring of tho 
rope may act in the same vertical line. Similarly, a float- 
ing body is in equilibrium when its weight and the up- 
ward pressure or buoyancy of tho liquid are exactly equal 
and opposite. When a body, being slightly moved out of 
itH position, always tends to return to its position, the lat- 
ter is said to be one of stable equilibrium ; when a body, 
on the contrary, once removed, however slightly, from the 
position of equilibrium, tends to depart from it more and 
more, like a needle balanced on its point, its position is 
said to be one of unstable equilibrium ; and when a body, 
being moved more or less from its position of equilibrium, 
will rest In any of the positions in which it is placed, ami 
is indifferent to any particular position, its equilibrium is 
said to be neutral or indifferent. A perfect sphere, of uni- 
form material, resting upon a horizontal plane, is in a 
state of neutral equilibrium; an oblate spheroid with its 
axis of rotation vertical is in stable equilibrium ; while a 
prolate spheroid with its axis vertical is in unstable equi- 
librium on tho same plane. A body suspended by its center 
of gravity is in a state of neutral or indifferent equilibrium. 
If a body is suspended by any other point, it will be in a 
state of stable equilibrium when its center of gravity is 
perpendicularly below the point of suspension ; but if the 
center of gravity is above the point of suspension, the 
equilibrium will be unstable. 

If any forces, acting on a solid or fluid body, produce 
equilibrium, we may suppose any portions of the body to 
become fixed . . . without destroying the equilibrium. 

Thomson arid Tait, Nat. Phil., § 664. 

When at rest under the action of two equal and oppo- 
site forces, a point is said to be in equilibrium. 

R. S. Ball, Kxper. Mechanics, p. G. 

2. The state of balance of any causes, powers, 
or motives, so that no effect is produced. 

The balance is turned, and wherever this happens there 
is an end of the doubt or cequilibrium. 

Sharp , A Doubting Conscience. 

Enabled them eventually to restore the equilibrium 
which had been disturbed by the undue preponderance of 
the aristocracy. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 6. 

3. A state of just poise ; a position of due bal- 
ance. Especially- 1 - (a) Mental balance. 

Only Shakespeare was endowed with that healthy equi- 
librium, of nature whose point of rest was midway between 
tho imagination and the understanding. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 816. 
( b ) In the fine arts: (1) The Just poise or balaneo of a fig- 
ure or other object, making it appear to stand firmly. (2) 
The proporly balanced disposition or arrangement of ob- 
jects, lights, shadows, etc. 

4. Equality of influence or effect; due or just 
relationship. 

Health consists in the equilibrium between these two 
powers. Arbuthnot. 

Center of equilibrium. See centeri .—Relative equi- 
librium, the instantaneous equilibrium of a particle ; a 
situation from which a particle does not tend to move 
so long as other particles are held in their actual posi- 
tions. Thus, a drop of water on the crest of a wave is in 
relative equilibrium.— ThsrifXBl equilibrium, such a 
distribution of heat within a gas subject to external 
forces (say the atmosphere) that no slow currents of its 
parts will alter the distribution of the heat in spaco. 
Thus, if the increase of pressure due to bringing a portion 
of air from any height to the earth would increase its 
temperature just enough to bring that air to the tempera- 
ture of the surrounding air, tho atmosphere would be in 
thermal equilibrium. 

equilibrium-scale (e-kwi-lib'ri-um-skal), n. A 
scale or balance for weighing so arranged that 
if disturbed by any increase or diminution of the 
weight on the platform it will immediately re- 
turn to a state of equilibrium or constant bal- 
ance. It is used in recording the increase or loss of 
weight in living plants or animals, under varying circum- 
stances of work or feeding, evaporation, etc. 


equilibrium-valve (S-kwi-lib ' ri-um-valv) , », 
A valve having nearly equal pressure on both 
sides, to enable it to be easily worked, 
equilobed (e'kwi-ldbd), a. K L. mquus, equal, 
4 NL. lobus, lobe, 4* -ed%. j In hot., having 
equal lobes. 

equimomental (S^kwi-mo-men'tal), a . [< L. 
mauus, equal, 4- momentum , moment, 4 -aZ.j In 
physics, having equal moments of inertia about 
parallel axes, or axes which may be brought 
into parallelism, all at once.— Equimomental el- 
lipsoid. See ellipsoid. 

equimultiple (e-kwi-mul'ti-pl) , a. and n. [= 
F. Equimultiple = It. equimultiplice , < L. mquus , 
equal, 4- multiplex (- plic -), multiple : see multi- 
ple.] I. a. Produced by multiplication by the 
same number or quantity ; divisible by the same 
number or quantity. 

H. n. In arith. and geom., one of two or more 
numbers or quantities produced by multiplying 
other numbers or quantities by the same num- 
ber or quantity; one of two or more numbers 
or quantities divisible by the same number or 
quantity: as, mA, wB are equimultiples of A 
and B. Equimultiples are always in tlic same ratio to 
each other as the numbers or quantities multiplied. If 6 
and 9 arc eacli multiplied by 4, the equimultiples 24 and 
86 will be to each other as 6 to 9. 

equinalt (e-kwi'nal), a. [ME. equinall ; as equine 
4 -al] Same as equine. [Rare.] 

Chalchas devisd^tho high equinall pile, 

That his huge vastnesse might all entrance bar. 

Hey worn, Troia Hritannica (1609). 

equine (e'kwin or -kwin), a. and n. [< L. equi- 
nus, pertaining to a horse, < cquus, a horse: see 
Eguus.] I. a. Of , pertaining to, or resembling 
a horse, or its structure, et c. ; belonging to the 
horse kind ; in a narrow sense, like a horse, as 
distinguished from au ass: as, equine and asi- 
nine genera, traits, etc. 

The shoulders, body, thighs, and mane are equine ; the 
head completely bovine. Barrow. 

II. n. A horse ; an animal of tho horse family. 

eqni necessary t (e-kwi-neB'e-aa-ri), a. [< L. 
mquus, equal, -4 necessarian, necessary.] Equal- 
ly necessary. [Rare.] 

For both to give blow r s and to carry [bear], 

In fights are equi necessary. 

S. Butler, lludihras, I. Hi. 1034. 

equinia (e-kwin'i-ii), n. [NL., < L. equinus, of 
a horse: see equine.] A dangerous infectious 
disease, communicated usually by contagion, 
occurring principally in horses, asses, and 
mules, but also occasionally in other domestic 
animals except cattle, and in man. The salient 
features of the disease are the formation of small tuber- 
cles, breaking down into ulcers, and the diffuse infiltra- 
tion of large and irregular patches with a serous fluid con- 
taining numerous round cells. In addition, abscesses of 
considerable size are formed, and the lymphatics become 
inflamed and swollen. These processes go on for the 
most part in the cutaneous and subcutaneous tissues, and 
in the mucous and submucous tissues of the lungs and air- 
passages, especially the nose. If the cutaneous symptoms 
are in abeyance while the mucous membrane of the nose 
is severely affected and the discharge profuse, the disease 
is called glanders ; if the cutaneous symptoms are well 
developed while the discharge from the nose is insensible, 
it is called farcy. Each of these forniB may be either acute 
or chronic. Equinia in man is in a majority of cases fatal. 
It seems to be caused by a bacillus of about tho size of the 
tubercle-bacillus. 

equinna (e-kwin'h), n. [Amer. Ind. (Oregon).] 
Same as quinnat 

equinoctia (e-kwi-nok'shili), n. pi. [< L. mmti- 
noctia , pi. of mquinoctium ': see equinox .] The 
equinoxes. [Rare.] 

Tempests in State . . . are commonly greatest when 
things grow to equality, as natural tempests about tin* 
equinoctia,. Bacon, Seditions and Troubles (ed. 1887). 

equinoctial (e-kwi-nok'shal), a. and n. [For- 
merly also (equinoctial; < $LE. equinoctial , equi- 
noxial = OF. cquinocial, F. Equinoxial = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. equinoccial = It. equinoziale , < L. mquinoc- 
tialis , < mquinoctium , equinox : see equinox .] I. 
a. 1. Pertaining to the equinoxes; marking an 
equal length of day and night: as, the equinoc- 
tial line, or equator. 

The middel cercle in wydnesse of thisc 8 is cleped the 
eercle equinoxial upon wniche turneth evermo the hedes 
of Aries and Libra. Chaucer , Astrolabe, i. 17. 

Thrice the equinoctial line 
He circled ; four times cross'd the car of night 
From pole to pole, traversing each colure. 

Milton, P. L., ix. 64. 

2. Pertaining to the regions or climate of the 
equinoctial line, or equator ; in ornear that line : 
as, equinoctial heat; an equinoctial sun; equi- 
noctial wind. — 3. Occurring at the time of an 
equinox: as, an equinoctial storm. —Equinoctial 
colure, the great circle passing through the poles and equi- 
noctial points. See colure.— Equinoctial di&L See dud. 
—Equinoctial flowers, flowers that open at a regular 
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stated dour. —Equinoctial points. the two points in 
which the oelwtiai equator and the ecliptic intersect each 
other. The one Is the first point of Aries, and is called 
the vernal point or equinox; the other is the first point of 
Libra, and Is called tne autumnal point or equinox. (Bee 
equinox.) These points are found to be moving backward 
or westward at the rate of 50" of a degree in a year, a 
movement constituting the precession of the equinoxes. 
See precession . — Equinoctial time, time reckoned from 
the instant at whicn the sun passes the vernal equinox : a 
method of reckoning time independent of the longitude, 
invented by Sir John Herschel. 

n. n. [For equinoctial line .] 1. In astron ., 
the celestial equator: so called because when 
the sun is on it the days and nights are of equal 
length in all parts of the world. 

Whereby a Ship ... 

Knowes where she is ; and in the Card descries 
What degrees thence the Equinoctiall lies. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 
2. A gale or storm occurring at or near the time 
of an equinox. 

The wind increased to half a gale, while heavy showers 
kept rattling along the decks. . . . “ Wo are in for it at 
last.” “The equinoctials}" “Yes.” 

W. Black, White Wings, xxi. 

equinocti&lly (e-kwi-noVshal-i), adv. In the 
direction of the equinoctial. Formerly also 
( equinoctially . 

The iloure [convolvulus] twists cequinoclially from the 
left hand to the right. Sir T. Browne , Garden of Cyrus, iv. 

equinox (e'kwi-noks), n. [(ME. equinoxium, pi. 
cquinoxiis , < L.) < F. Jquinoxe, formerly cqui- 
nocce = Pr. equinocci = Sp. Pg. equinoccio = 
It. equinozio, < L. cequinoetium , the equinox, < 
a: quus, equal, + nox (noct-) = E. night : see 
night ] 1. The moment when the sun crosses 

the plane of the earth’s equator, making the day 
and night everywhere of equal length (whence 
the name). There are two annual equinoxes, the ver- 
nal , which falls in the spring, namely, on the 21st of March 
according to the Gregorian calendar, and the autumnal, 
which falls in the auturnu, namely, on the 22d of Septem- 
ber. The term equinox is also loosely applied to the equi- 
noctial points (which see, under equinoctial). 

Live long, nor feel in head or chest 
Our changeful equinoxes. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

2. An equinoctial gale or storm: an equinoc- 
tial. [Rare.] 

The passage yet was good ; the wind, ’tis true, 

Was Romewhat high, but that waB nothing new, 

No more than usual equinoxes blew. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther. 

3. Anything equal ; an equal measure. [Rare.] 

Do but see his vice ; 

’Tis to his virtue a just equinox, 

The one as long as the other. 

Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 

Precession .of the equinoxes. See precession. 

equinumerant (ednvi-nu'ino-rant), a. [< L. 
<equm, equal, 4- numcran(t-)i', ppr. of numerare, 
number: we numerate,] Having or consisting 
of the same number. [Rare.] 

'I'his talent of gold, though not equinumerant , nor yet 
equiponderant, as to any ntlior, yet was equivalent to some 
correspondent talent in brass. Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins. 

equip (e-kwip'), v . t . ; pret. and pp. equipped, 
ppr. equipping . [Formerly esquip, eskip ; \ OF. 
equiper , esquiper, equip, fit out, etc., F. equiper, 
equip (a soldier, horseman, ship, fleet, etc.), > 
Sp. esquipar , fit out a ship, = Pg. esquipar, 
equip (a snip, etc.) ; < Ieel. skipa, place in order, 
arrange, appoint, establish, equip, man (usually 
of a ship or boat, provide with a crew, but also 
used of manning a hall with warriors ; even a 
tree is said to be u alskipadhr af opium,” fully 
“equipped” with apples), = Norw. skipa, place 
in order, arrange, appoint, etc., man (a ship 
or boat), = 8w. skipa , administer, distribute, 
dispense; prob. connected with Ieel. Norw. 
8w. skapa = E. shape , form, etc., but the word 
came to be associated, in both Scand. and Rom., 
with the notion of furnishing a ship (Ieel. Norw. 
skip = Sw. skepp = Dan. skib = D. schip = AS. 
scip, E. ship ) : cf. Ieel. skipa upp , unload a car- 
go, = Norw. skipa (also skjepa, skapa = Sw. 
skepp), ship, put on a ship, =Dan. skibc, indskihe, 
afskibe , ship ; so Sp. esquifar , arm a boat with 
oars, fit out a ship, < esquife, a small boat, = F. 
esquif(> E. skiff), < OHG. seif, MHG. schif= E. 
ship: see ship , n. and a.] 1. To fit out; fur- 

nish with means for the prosecution of a pur- 
ose ; provide with whatever is needed for ef- 
cient action or service : extended from the fit- 
ting out of ships and armies to that of other 
things, and also of persons either materially or 
mentally: as, to equip a ship with rigging, sails, 
tackle, etc., for a cruise or voyage; to equip a 
soldier or an array with arms and accoutre- 
ments, or a traveler with clothing and con- 
veniences for a journey; to bo equipped with 
knowledge and skill for a vocation. 


1985 

To me his secret thoughts he first declar’d, 

Then, well equipp’d, a rapid bark prepar’d. 

Boole, tr. of Orlando Furioso, xili. 
I had never heard a parliamentary speech that was so 
vigorous, or which seemed to come from a man so thor- 
oughly equipped. 

Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Fast, p. 280. 

Specifically — 2. To fit up; dress out; array; 
accoutre. 

The church, as it is now equipped, looks more like a 
green-house than a place of worship. The middle aisle is 
a very pretty shady walk, and the pews look like so many 
arbours on each side of it. Steele, Spectator, No. 282. 
Then over all, that ho might be 
Emiipp'd from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well-brush’d and neat, 

He manfully did throw. Cowper, John Gilpin. 

equipage 1 (ek'wi-paj), n. [= Sp. equipajc = Pg. 
equtpagem = It. equipaggio, < OF. equipage , F. 
equipage = D. G. Dan. equipage = Sw. ckipage; 
< OF. equiper , F. tquiper, equip: see equip.] 

1. An outfit; provision of means or materials 
for carrying out a purpose ; furniture for effi- 
cient service or action ; an equipment: specifi- 
cally applied to the outfit of a snip or an army, 
including supplies of all kinds for the former, 
and munitions of war for the latter. For an army, 
camp equipaye consists of tents, utonsils, and everything 
necessary for encampment, and field equi]Kige consists of 
military apparatus, means of transport, and all requisites 
for march or action. 

The Emir Hadge, or Prince of the pilgrims that go to 
Mecca, is named yearly from Constantinople, and gener- 
ally continues in the office two years, to make amends for 
the great expcnce ho is at the lirBt year for his equipaye . 

Pococke, Description of the East, 1. 16. r ». 

2. Furniture; garniture; accoutrements; ha- 
biliments; dress. 

And thus wel amid, and in good equipaye, 

This Oalanfc came vnto iny fathers courte. 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arbor), p. 51. 
ne never saw so many complete' gentlemen in his life, 
for the number, and in a neater equipage. 

Jioirell, Letters, I. vi. 21. 
Nowhere, out of tropical regions, is the vernal equipaye 
of nature so rich . . . as precisely in this unhappy Egypt. 

De Quineey, Homci, l. 

3. Retinue, as persons, horses, carriages, etc. ; 
a train of attendants or dependents ; especially, 
a coach with the horseR, servants, liveries, har- 
ness, etc.: as, the equipage of a prince; Lady 
A.’s equipage was the handsomest in the park. 

A Country Squire, with the Equipaye of a Wi f .- and two 
Daughters, uune to Mrs. Suipwell’s Shop while 1 was theie. 

Con.gr e re, Old Batchelor, iv. 8. 

4f. A collection of little implements often car- 
ried about the person, either in an tftui made 
for the purpose, or suspended from a chatelaine, 
especially in the eighteenth century. They con- 
sisted of tweezers, a toothpick, an earpiik, nail-cleaner, 
bodkin, and often knife and scissors, and sometimes even 
the private seal. 

Behold this equipage by Mathers wrought, 

With fifty guineas (a great penn’orth) bought, 

See on the toothpick Mars and Cupid strive ; 

And both tbe struggling figures seem alive. 

Lady At. W\ Montagu, Town Eclogues. 

equipage 1 (ek'wi-paj), v. t. [< equipage 1, n .] 
To furnish with an equipage or outfit. 

Well dressed, well bred, 

Well equipayed, is ticket good enough 
To pass us readily through cv rj door. 

Cowper , Task, iii. 08. 

equipage 2 f (ek'wi-paj), w. [All erroneous use 
of equipage 1 , due to a supposed derivation from 
L. tvquus , equal.] Equality. [This sense, as Bishop 
Jacobson observes, dears up the passage in the “Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” which has perplexed eommentators. 
The expression occurs only in the quarto, and is not found 
in the best modern editions, Danes. 

Fats. I will not lend thee a penny. 

Fist. I will retort the sum in equipage. 

Shak., M W. of W., ii. 2.] 
Nor doth it Bound well that the examples of men, though 
never so godly, should, as to the efhet of warranting our 
netions, stand iu so near equipage with the eonimauds of 
God as they are here placed jointly together, without any 
character of difference so much as in degree. 

lip. Sanderson, Woiks, l*ref. (1655), 11. 10. 

equiparable (e-kwip'a-ra-bl), a. [< L. wqui- 
parare , compare, + -able'.] Comparable. Coles, 
1717. [Rare.] 

equiparance, equiparancy (o-kwip'a-rans, 
-ran-si), n. [< equiparant.] Identity of recip- 
rocal relations. Thus, cousins are said to be in a i ela- 
tion of equiparance, because if A is cousin to B, then B ih 
equally cousin to A. [Bare.] 
ltelateda synonymous are usually called relatcds of 
(vquiparaney ; as, friend, rival, etc. 

Burger sdieius, tr. by a Gentleman, I. vii. 17. 

equiparant (o-kwip'a-rarit), ti. and a, [< L. 
a>qmparan(t-')s , ppr. "of ecquipararc , compare : 
see eqniparate .] I. n. Anything whose relation 
to another thing is that of equiparance. [Rare.] 
II, a. Identically reciprocal. 


equipoise 

eqniparate ($-kwip'a-rat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
equiparated , ppr. equiparating . [< L. asquipa - 
ratus, pp. of wquiparare , better wquiperare (> 
It. cquipararc = Sp. Pg. equiparar), put on an 
equality, compare, liken, intrans. become equal 
to, < wquus, equal, 4- parare , make equal, < 
par , equal (cf. LL. esquipar, perfectly equal), 
or (?) parare, make ready, prepare. Cf. com- 
pare .] 1. To compare. [Rare.] — 2. To re- 
duce to a level ; raze ; assimilate. [Rare.] 

Th’ cmporiall citie, cause of all this woe, 

King Latines throne, this day I’lc ruinate, 

And houses tops to th’ ground oequiparatc. 

Vicars, tr. of Virgil (1632). 

equiparation (o-kwip-a-ra'shon), n. [< L. wqui- 
paratio(v-), (equiper a tio (n-), < wquiparare, make 
equal: see equiparatc .] Equal ranking; the 
putting on a relation of equality: as, the equip - 
aration of legacies effected by changes in tne 
law made by Justinian, who abolished previous 
artificial distinctions, and enacted that all leg- 
acies should be of one kind, and might be sued 
for by real as well as personal actions. [Rare. ] 

The equiparation of legacies and singular trust-giftB, 
and the ni>plication of some of their rules to mortis causa 
donations. Encye. Brit., XX. 714. 

equipedal (e-kwi-ped'al), a . [= F. equipddc, < 
LL. wquipedus, also wquipes (- ped -), equal-foot- 
ed, isosceles, < L. a'quus, equal, 4- pes (ped-) = 
E. foot.] Equal-footed; in zool., having the 
pairs of feet equal. 

equipendency (e-kwi-pen.'den-si), n. [= Pg. 
equipendencia : see equipendent and -c\j. j The 
act of hanging in equipoise ; the state of being 
not inclined or determined either way. 

The will of man, in the state of innocence, had an en- 
tire freedom, u perfect equipendency and indifference to 
cither part of the contradiction, to stand or not to stand. 

South, Works, l. ii. 

equipendent (e-k wi-i>en 'dent), a. [< 1 a. crquus , 
equal, 4* pendcre, hang: see pendent . .] Hang- 
ing in equipoise ; evenly balanced. Maunder . 
equipendyt, n. [< L. a quas, equal, 4- pcnderc, 
hang. CL equipendent.] A plumb-line; a per- 
pendicular or straight line. HulhwcU. 
equipensatef (e-kwi-pen'sat), v. t. [< L. a'quus, 
equal, 4- pensatns, pp. of pvnsare, weigh, > ult. 
E. poise. Cf. equipoise.] To weigh equally; 
esteem alike. (Udcs, 1717. 
equiperiodic (6-kwi-pe-ri-od'ik), a. [< L. aquas, 
equal, 4- NL. pvriodus, period, 4- -n\] Per- 
taining to or occurring in equal periods: as, 
equiperiodic, vi brations. 

equipment (e-kwip'ment), n. [< F. equipement, 
< equiper, equip : see equip and -meat. J 1. The 
act of equipping or fitting out, or the state of 
being equipped, as for a voyage or an expedi- 
tion. 

The equipment of the fleet was hastened by De Witt. 

llume, Works, vi. 454. 

2. Anything that is used in or provided for 
equipping, as furniture, habiliments, warlike 
apparatus, necessaries for an expedition or for 
a voyage, or the knowledge and skill necessary 
for a vocation: as, the equipments of a hotel, a 
ship, or a railroad ; the equipment of a man for 
the ministry, or for the law. 

’Hie several talents which the orator employs, the splen- 
did equipment of Demosthenes, of JKnelum\s, . . . deserve 
a special enumeration. Emerson, Eloquence. 

Tlio Greeks generally showed themselves excellent sol- 
diers; their equipmmt mado them at once supeiior to 
their neighbors. Von Jinn he, Univ. Hist, (turns ), p 132. 

Specifically — 3. pi. MHit., certain ofthent'cos- 
saries for officers and soldiers, as horses, horse- 
appointments, and accoutrements; the clothes, 
arms, etc., of a soldier, or certain furnishings 
for artillery. Thus, the cannoneers e(|uipnients are the 
priming-wire, vent punch, thumb-stall, priniei -pouch, car- 
tridge-pouch or haversack, and Imussc pouch. The eipiip- 
incuts for a field-piece include the vent-cover, paulin, 
tompiun, and strap; the otlui m tides used in the ser- 
vice of cannon are called implements Equipment com- 
pany, a form of organization common m railroad busi- 
ness, ’for the purpose of furnishing the rolling-stock or 
equipment of a railroad nr railroads by creating u car- 
trust (which see, under trust), and transferring the con- 
tract to do so to the trustee as security for bonds to be 
issued by the equipment company to raise funds for the 
] mi i pose of providing the equipment. =Syn. 2 and 3. Ac- 
coutrement, rigging, gear, outfit. 

equipoise (c'kwi-poiz), n. [< L. a'quus, equal, 4- 
K. poise. Of. equt pen sate.] 1. An equal distri- 
bution of weight; equality of weight or force; 
just balance; a state in which the two ends or 
sides of a tiling are balanced or kept in equi- 
librium: as, hold the scales in equipoise. 

So does the mind, when influenced by a just equipoise 
of the passions, enjoy tranquillity. 

Goldsmith % Citizen of the World, xlvil. 



equipoise 

The life which in. and that which is to come, 
Suspended hang in such nice equipoise, 

A breath disturbs the balance. 

Longfellow, Golden Legend, ii. 

2. A balancing weight or force; a counter- 
poise. [Rare.] 

From that moment the Scotch aristocracy liegan to de- 
cline; and, the equipoise to the clergy being removed, the 
Church became so powerful that during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries it was the most effectual obsta- 
cle to the progress of Scotland. Buckle , Civilization, II. ii. 

equipollenco, equipollency (e-kwi-pol'ens, 
-en-si), n. [Formerly also equipolenee, wqui'pol- 
lencc; < ME. equipolenee = F. equipollent* = 
Sp. equipolcmia = Pg. equipollencia = It. cqui- 
pollenza, < ML. as if * wquipollcntAa , < LL. wqui - 
pollen{t-)s, having equal power: see equipol- 
lent.} 1. Equality of power or force. 

These phenomena do much depend upon a mechanical 
atquipollencc of pressure. Bogle, Works, 111. 612. 

2. In topic, identity of meaning of two or more 
propositions. 

Ami if he have noon sicli pitaunces, 

]>a to him study in eunipolenees, 

And late lies and fallaccs. llom. of the Rose. 
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Equipotenti&l line, ft line drawn on an equipotential 
surface ; one along which the potential is everywhere the 
same. Thus, if two points in an electrically equipoten- 



The immediate inference of equipollence is merely the 
grammatical translation of an affirmation into a double 
negation, or of a double negation into an affirmation. 

Sir lf r . Hamilton. 

3. In math., equality of length with parallel- 
ism of direction. 

equipollent (e-kwi-pol'ent), a. [ME. equipo- 
lent , < OF. equipolent , F ." equipollent = Sp. equi- 
polenU ss Pg. It. equipollent * , < LL. wquipol- 
len{t-)s (ML. erroneously wquipolcn(t-)s ), hav- 
ing equal power, equivalent, < L. wquus , equal, 
4- pollen{t-)s , ppr. of pollere y be strong.] 1. 
Having equal power or force ; equivalent. 

e Superstition is now so well advanced that men of the 
first blood arc as firm as butchers by occupation ; and vo- 
tary resolution is made equipollent to custom, even in mat- 
ter of blood. Baron, Custom and Education (ed. 1887). 

2. In logic , having the same meaning: applied 
to two propositions. — 3. In math., equal and 
parallel. 

eqnipollently (6-kwi-pol'ont-li), adv. With 
equal power. 

Kolb the spirit of (lod and the power of God St. Paul 
doth equipollentljn'XVVQH* by the power of the Holy Ghost. 

Barrow , Sermons, t. xxxiv. 

aquiponderance, equiponderancy (6 -kwi - 
ponrdftr-auH, -an-si), n. [= F. equip onder an cc 
= Pg. equiponderancia = It. equiponderanza ; 
as equiponderant + -cc.} Equality of weight; 
equipoise. 

equiponderant (e-kwi-pon'dGr-ant), a. [= F. 
equiponderant = Np. Pg. It. equiponderant * , < 
ML. cvqu iponderan ( t-)s, ppr. of wquiponderare , 
regard as equal, compare : soe equiponderate.] 

1. Being of the Hame weight; evenly balanced ; 
in a state of equipoise. 

Suppose in the two scales of a balance there was placed 
two equally capacious and equiponderant phials. 

Hottle, Works, III. 033. 

2. Of equal weight, force, or influence. 

Having accurately weighed the reasons, ... I find 
them . . . nearly equiponderant. 

Johnson, Rambler, No. 1. 

equiponderate (e-kwi-pon'dtT-at),P.; pret. and 
pri. equiponderated , ppr. equiponderating. [< 
ML. wquiponderare , tr., regard as equal, com- 
pare (= It. equiponderare = Sp. Pg. eqnipon- 
derar), < L. wquus, equal, + pond era re, weigh: 
see ponder.} I, intrans. To be equal in weight ; 
weigh as muoh as another thiug. [Rare.] 

The evidence on each side doth equiponderate. 

Bp. Wilkins, Natural Religion, i. 1. 

II. tram . To weigh as much as in au oppo- 
site scale; counterbalance. 

More than equiponderated the declension In that direc- 
tion. l)e Quincep. 

equiponderoust (e-kwi-pon'd6r-us), a. [< L. 
wquus, equal, + pondus {ponder-), weight: see 
ponderous.} Having equal weight. Bailey. 
equipondioust (6-kwi-pon 'di-us), a. [<: L. 
wquipondium , an equal weight, counterpoise, < 
wquus , o(; ual, 4* pondus, a. weight.] Having 
equal weight on both sides. 

The Seeptioks affected an indifferent equipondious neu- 
trality GlanviUe, Seep. Sci., xxiii. 

equipotential (e * kwi - po - ten ' slial), a. [< L. 
wquus, equal, 4* potentia , power: see poten- 
tial.} In physics , connected with a single value 
of the potential. S on potential. 

These planes and tlieir bounding line around the moun- 
tain are called with respect to gravitation equipotential 
planes and equipotential lines. 

J. Trowbridge , New Physios, p. 164. 


Equipotential Lines about two similarly electrified spheres, A and 
ft, the quantities of electricity being as a r x. The lines of force are 
also shown radiating from the spheres. (Maxwell.) 

tiftl Hue be joined by a conductor, no flow through the 
conductor will take place.- Equipotential surface, a 
surface throughout which the potential (sec potential) iB 
everywhere the same ; one which is everywhere perpen- 
dicular to the lines of force which it meets. If a particle 
were subject to the attractions and repulsions of a num- 
ber of bodies that were held motionless, there would be 
a resultant force upon it in some certain direction. If, 
while held so that it could not acquire momentum, it 
were either allowed to move as urged by the resultant 
force or compelled to move directly counter thereto, it 
would describe a course, called a line of force, having an 
attracting body at one extremity and a repelling one at 
the other, or else passing off to infinity in one direction or 
the other. Through every point of spaeo there would he 
such a line ; and a surface so bending as to be everywhere 
perpendicular to these lines of force would be an equi po- 
tential or level surface. If such a surface were to be ren- 
dered impenetrable, the particle could lie upon it without 
tendency to movo along it in any direction. Similarly, if 
any two points of an electrically equipotential surface are 
joined by a conductor, no flow will take place. The term 
equipotential is most generally used as applying to elec- 
trical or magnetic forces, hut is also extended to gravita- 
tion, or forces having any origin whatever. 

equiprobabilist (e-kwi-prob'a-bil-ist), n. [< 
L. wquus, equal, 4- probabilis, probable, 4- -ist.] 
In Horn. ('nth. theol . , one of a school of casu- 
ists. See the extract. 

Equiprobabilist s, who teach that in a balance of opin- 
ions tiie less safe opinion may be lawfully followed, pro- 
vided it bo as probable, or nearly as probable, as its oppo 
site. Kncyc. Brit., XIV. 630. 

equirotal (e-kwi-ro'tal), a. [< L. wquus, equal, 
4* rota, a wheel, 4- -til.} Having wheels of the 
same size or diameter; having equal rotation. 

6quis6 (fi-kwe-za/), a. In her., same as aiguisr. 
equisegmental (e // kwi-8eg-men'tal), a. [< L. 
wquus , equal, 4- E. segmental.} In math., hav- 
ing equal segments : applied to two lines such 
that to any segment of the one corresponds an 
equal segment of the other. 


equitable 

Equisetace® (ek'wi-sf-tft'sf-e), ». pi [NL. t 
< Equisetum + -acece.} A very distinct natural 
order of vascular cryptogamons plants, peren- 
nial, solid, running rootstocks are present in most cases, 
producing usually upright hollow stems with a grooved 
surface. In addition to the central canal of the latter, 
there is near the surface a circle of smaller canals (val- 
licnlar canals), opposite to the grooves (valliculaj) which 
mark the surface. Opposite the ridges is another set of 
still smaller cavities (carlnal canals). The stomata are in 
the grooves, in some species forming a low on each side 
of the groove. The cuticle of the stem in many species 
contains a large amount of silica. The stem is jointed, 
and the central canal is Intercepted by a partition (dia- 
phragm) at each joint. Each joint hears at its upper end 
a circle of leaves which are united to form a sheath, while 
their tips project as teeth, which are deciduous in some 
species, in others persistent. Branches, when present, 
are formed in whorls at the joints of the stem, which they 
resemble, except in the absence of the central canal ; and 
these may be again branched. The Btenis are either peren- 
nial and evergreen or annual. The fructification, home 
either by the vegetative stems or by special fruiting stems, 
is a terminal conical structure whose central axis bears nu- 
merous angular, shield-Bhaped bodies (clypeol&s) attached 
by horizontal pedicels. Each clypeola bears from 6 to 0 spo- 
rangia, which open on tlieir inner side and discharge their 
spores. The spores are spherical. The outer coat breaks 
into four slender, club-shaped filaments (elaters), which 
are attached to one side of the spore, ami are coiled about 
it when moist, uncurling when dry. Tlieir elasticity aids 
the discharge of the spores from the sporangia, and favors 
distribution. The germination of the sporeB results in ir- 
regularly lobed dhvciouB prothallia above ground. Equi- 
setum is the only genus. See cut in preceding column. 

equisetaceous (ek^wi-se-ta'shius), a . In hot., 
pertaining to the Equisetaeew. 
equisetic (ek-wi-se'tik), a. [< Equisetum 4- -ic.l 
In chem., pertaining to, existing in, or derived 
from Equisetum — Equisetic acid. Same as aconitic 
acid (which see, under aconitic). 

equisetiform (ek-wi-se'ti-fdrm), a. [< NL. Equi- 
setum 4- L. forma, Hhape.] Having the form of 
Equisetum; resembling Equisetum. 

Equisetites (ek'wi-so-ti'tez), n. [NL., < Equi- 
setum 4- -ites.} A genus of fossil plants, be- 
longing to the Calamariw, an order represented 
at the ] ire sent time by the Equisetaeew (which 
see). This genus, although now of little Importance, 
was once most widely distributed, and formed a very con- 
spicuous portion of the flora of the earth, especially dur- 
ing the Carboniferous and Triassic periods. There is nmol) 
difficulty in classifying the fossil Equisetaeew, in conse- 
quence of the imperfect preservation of important por- 
tions of the specimens studied. By gome authors the 
genus Equisetites is not admitted as having been clearly 
established. Some also retain the name Equisctacew (in- 
stead of Calamariw) for the fossil order, as well as for the 
recent. 

Equisetum (ek-wi-se'tum), w. [NL., < L. equi- 
swtum , - swta , -swtis, < equus , a horse, 4- seta, 
swta, a bristle.] A genus of plants, constitut- 
ing alone the order Equisetaeew. There arc about 
25 species known, of which 8 are found in Great Britain 
and 18 in Nortli America, Borne being common to both 
countries. The cuticle abounds in silica, on which ac- 
count the stems of some spccieB arc used for polishing 
wood ami metal. Equisetum hiemale, the scouring-rush, 
is best suited for tins purpose, and is largely imported 
into England from the Netherlands. The species of Equi- 
' ' " ’ * See cut in precod- 



setum are popularly called horsetails. 
ing column. 

equisided (e'kwi-si-ded), a. [< L. wquus, equal, 
4- E. side 1 4- -cdV.} Equilateral. [Rare.] 

equison (ek'wi-son), n. [< L. equiso{n -), a 
groom, stable-boy, < equus, a horse : see 
Equus.} A horse-jockey; one who manages 
race-horses. [Rare.] 

Who announces to the world the works and days of 
Newmarket, the competitors at its games, their horses, 
their equisons, and colours. Landor, Southey and Porson. 

equisonance (e'kwi-so-nans ), n. [Formerly also 
wquisonance; = F. tquisonnance ; < equisonant.} 
In fine, and medieval music , such consonance as 
that of the unison, the octave, or the double oc- 
tave. 

equisonant (e'kwi-so-nant), a. [Formerly also 
wquisonant ; < L. wquus, equal, 4- souan(t-)s, 
ppr. of sonare, sound: see sonant.} In music, 
unisonal or consonant in the octave or double 
octave. 

equitable (ek'wi-ta-bl), a. [< F. Equitable = 
Sp. equitable ; as equity 4* -able.} 1. Accord- 
ing to the principles of equity ; just and right 
under all the circumstances of the particular 
case ; fair and equal : as, an equitable decision ; 
an equitable distribution. 

The law of Moses did allow of retaliation in case of real 
injuries, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth ; ami so, by 
an equitable construction of the law, it. may extend to per- . 
ml t 


may ex 

Stilling fleet. Works, IV. vii. 

most equi 
Goldsmith, To Edward Mills. 


i. Equisetum sylvntirum : a, a, sheath crowned with teeth} b, 
branches; c , c, fruiting spikes, a. Clypeola, bearing sporangia. 3. 
Spore, with elaters coiled about It. (a and 3 magnified.) (Prom Le 
Maout and Decaisne's “ Traitd gdndral de Sotaiuque." ) 


sonal affronts. 

1 can demand it as my right by the most emdtable law in 
nature. Golds 

2. Pertaining to or dependent upon strict equi- 
ty or justice ; regarding or relating to abstract 
right, in individual cases : applied m law to the 
administration of justice by courts of equit; 
and to the principles established and met 



equitable 

of procedure practised by them: as, equitable 
rights or remedies ; equitable rules or powers. 
Bee equity. 

There is hardly a subject of litigation, between individ- 
uals, which may not involve those ingredients of fraud, 
accident, trust, or hardship, which would render the mat- 
ter an object of equitable, rather than of legal, jurisdic- 
tion, os the distinction is known and established in several 
of the states. A. Hamilton , Federalist, No. lxxx. 

Equitable assets, (a) Property not leviable under execu- 
tion, and only to be reached by interposition of a court of 
equity, (b) Property belonging to the estate of a decedent 
by law not subject to payment of his debts in course of ad- 
ministration, but voluutarily charged by the testator with 
payment of debts generally, or upon which equity fas- 
tens a trust for that purpose.— Equitable conversion, 
a transformation of a fund from real to personal or from 
personal to real, assumed in equity to have been made in 
order to secure the application to the succession to nr 
administration of that fund of the principles which the 
intention of a testator or the rights of parties interested 
require. Thus, where a will imperatively directs real prop- 
erty to he sold and distributed as money, the court limy 
treat the fund as equitably converted from the testator's 
death, although the executors neglect to make an actual 
conversion into money. -Equitable defense or Plea, a 
defense or plea which, though it would not be available 
at common law, is available under the rules of equity. — 

Equitable disseizin, estate, estoppel, mortgage, 
owner, seizin, waste, etc. Hee the nouns. -Equitable 
title. *See equitable ext ate, under estate. =%yn.. 1. Fair, 
upright, honest, even-handed. 

equitableness (ok'wi-ta-bl-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being equitable or impartial ; justice ; 
equity; fairness: as, the equitablenesH of a judge; 
the equitable ness of a decision, or of a distribu- 
tion of property. 

Demonstrating both the equitable nests and practicable- 
lioss of the tiling. Locke. 

equitably (ek'wi-ta-bli), adv . In an equitable 
manner; justly; impartially; fairly. 

Now, say the objectors, had the law concealed a future 
state from the Jews, it is plain they were not equitably 
dealt with, since they were to lie judged in a future state. 

Warburton, Divine Legation, i. 4. 

More justly and perhaps more equitably. 

Goldsmith, The Hee, No. 5. 

equitancy (ek'wi-tan-si), n. [< equitan(t) + 
-cy.] Horsemanship, [Rare.] 
equitangential (iPkwi-taii-jen'shal), a, [< L. 
wquus, equal, + E. tangential .] Having equal 
tangents. —Equitangential curve. Hee curve. 

equitant (ek'wi-tant), a. [= F. Equitant (in 
sense 2), < L. equita n(t-)s, ppr. of equitarc , ride, 
< aquas ( equit -), a horseman, < equus, a horse : 
see Equus.] 1. Riding on horseback ; mounted 
upon a horse. Smart. [Rare.] — 2. Straddling. 
Hence -(a)In but., eouduplicate and overlapping: applied 
to distichous lea\eB whose crowded, eouduplicate liases 
suecesslvely.overlap from below upward, tile upper part 
of the leaf being a Hat, vertical blade. ; also to a form of 
vernation in which two-ranked (distiehous)or three-ranked 
leaves similarly overlap. 

The leaves of the Iris are said to be equitant. 

W r . Ji. Carpenter, Micros., § 383. 

(b) In entom ., applied to tho an tenure or other jointed 
organs when they are compressed, and each joint appears 
to lie longitudinally folded, inclosing the base of the suc- 
ceeding one. 

equitation (ok-wi-ta'shon), n. [= F. equita- 
tion = 8p. equitation = P g. equitaq&o = It. equi- 
tation^ < L. equitatio(n-), < cquit are, pp, equita- 
tus, ride: see equitant.] 1. The act or art of 
riding on horseback ; horsemanship. 

The pretender to equitation mounted. Irving . 

There is a species of equitation peculiar to our native 
land, in*which a rail from the nearest fence ... is con- 
verted into a steed. Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 203. 

2f. A ride on horseback. 

I liane lately made a few rural equitations to visit some 
seats, gardens, etc. 

Quoted iu Nichols's Illus. of Lit. History, IV. 497. 

equitemporaneous (e-kwi-tera-po-ra'iia-us), a. 
[=It. equitemporaneo , < L. wquus, equal, + tern- 
pus ( tempor -), time: see temporal 1 , and ef. con- 
temporaneous.] Isochronous ; occupying the 
same length of time. [Rare.] 

Till Galileo . . . took notice of the vibrations witli a 
mathematical eye, men knew not this property of swing- 
ing f todies, that the greater and smaller arches were, as 
to souse, equitemporaneous. Hoyle, Works, III. 470. 

equites (ek'wi-tez), n. pi. [L., pi. of eques, a 
horseman, knight, < equus , a horse: see Equus.] 
1. In ancient Rome, the knights, a body origi- 
nally constituting the cavalry of the army, of 
patrician rank, and equipped* by the state, but 
afterward comprising also rich plebeians, and 
in part finding their own equipments. The equites, 
or the equestrian order (In distinction from the senatorial 
order), finally loBt in great part their distinctive military 
character, and. were constituted as a class intermediate 
between the senatorial order and the ordinary citizens, 
based on certain limits of property, witli a prescriptive 
right to judicial and financial offices, to high military rank, 
and to some social distinctions. 
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2f. [cap.] In zool., a Linnean group of butter- 
flies, corresponding to the old genus Pamlio. 
equltoon (ek-wi-ttin'), n. A kind of African 
antelope, Antelope adenota , found on the Gam- 
bia. Also called kobana. 
equity (ak'wi-ti), n. [< ME. equitec , < OF. 
equite , F. Equite = Pr. equitat = Sp. equidad = 
Pg. equidadc = It. equita, < L. wquita(t-)s, equal- 
ity, justice, fairness, < wquus , equal, just, fair: 
see equal.] 1. That which is equally right or 
just to all concerned; equal or impartial jus- 
tice; fairness; impartiality. 

This Kyng is so rightfully ami of equytee in his Doomes 
that men may gosykcrlyehe thorghe out alle his Contree. 

Mandcrille, Travels, p. 198. 

He dede equite to ulle eiicne-forth his powere. 

Piers Plowman (H), xix. 805. 

With righteousness shall he judge the world, and the 
people with equity. Fs. xeviii. 9. 

Justice is not postponed. A perfect equity adjusts Its 
balance in all parts of life. Emerson, Compensation. 

2. Iii law: (a) Fairness in tho adjustment of 
conflicting interests; the application of the 
dictates of good conscience to tho settlement 
of controversies: often called natural equity. 

Equity in Law is the same that the Spirit is in .Religion, 
what every one pleases to make it. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 4(5. 

(b) The system of jurisprudence or body of doc- 
trines and rules as to what is equitable and fair 
and what is not, by which the defects of, and 
tho incidental hardships resulting from, the in- 
flexibility of the forms and the universality of 
the rules of the common-law tribunals are cor- 
rected or remedied, and substantial justice is 
done. In tin* early history of the English people it was 
found, ns society advanced, that many grievances arose 
which were not included in the classes of cases which the 
common law authorized the judges to take cognizance of. 
Hence it became customary for those who could not oh- 
tain redress in the courts, because no common-law actum 
appropriate to their grievance had been sanctioned, or 
because the common law, while equitable and fair in its 
general application, was unfair in its application to their 
particular case, to apply to the king in i'arliament or in 
council for justice, ivtitionerhin such eases (it itcould he 
shown that there was no adequate remedy at law, or that the 
operation or the common law was unfair in its application 
to the particular case m hand) were referred to the chancel- 
lor (originally an ecclesiastic), tin* keeper of the king’s con- 
science, who, after hearing the parties, required what was 
equitable and just to lie done, under penalty of imprison- 
ment, excommunication, etc. Tims, the commo law rem- 
edy of collecting a debt, by getting judgment and execution 
became established at a time when pioperty consisted al- 
most entirely of lands and goods; but as wealth increased, 
and appeared m the forms of intangible property, such 
as valuable rights in action, conti acts, securities, patents, 
copyrights, etc., the chancellor would entertain n complaint 
(called a bit! ineqinty)inm\ a credit o> setting lortli that, he 
wits unable to collect his judgment out of property that, 
could be reached by legal process, and that the debtor had 
other property which ought to lie applied in payment, 
ami asking that the defendant be compelled to do what 
equity and good conscience required to lie done. Tho 
chancftllor(tlie Court of < ’hanccrv) could compel the debtor 
to assign his intangible piopcity to a receiver, a mode of 
relief which the law had never conferred oil a sheriff the 
power to afford. Or if a creditor, to scenic his demand, 
obtained from ills debtor a deed which in terms was an 
absolute conveyance, and was proceeding to enforce d as 
if it were so intended, the Court of Chancery would en- 
tertain a complaint from the debtor offering to pay the 
debt, and asking to he allowed to redeem the land. The 
steady growth of the complexities ot property and of 
business ami social relations increased the cases requiring 
equitable remedies to supply Mu* deficiency of common- 
law remedies, or equitable interference with the uncon- 
scionable enforcement of common law rules, until tin* 
procedure in equity developed a substanti\e system of 
doctrines and remedies covering a gi eat. variety of sub- 
jects scarcely contemplated by the common law. In Kng- 
liuid and the United States the doctrines of the common 
law have now generally been subjected to the established 
modifications introduced by equity, and in many jurisdic- 
tions the two systems of rules thus merged and modified 
are administered by tbe same courts. This new system 
is generally known in the United States as the code, prae- 
tor, or the new or reformed procedure. 

There is not ... a single department of the law which 
is more completely fenced in by principle, or that is bet- 
ter limited by considerations of public convenience, both 
in doctrine and discipline, Mian equity. 

Story , Misc. Writings, p. 540. 

(r) The court or jurisdiction in which these doc- 
trines are applied : as, a suit in equity, (d) An 
equitable right; that to which one is justly en- 
titled; specifically, a right recognized by courts 
of equity which the common hi w did not provide 
for: us, the wife’s equity , or her right, when her 
husband sought to enforce his common-law 
claim to reduce her property to his own posses- 
sion, to have a portion of it settled on herself. 
(e) Tho remaining interest belonging to one 
who lias pledged or mortgaged his property, 
or the surplus of value which may remain after 
the property has been disposed of for the satis- 
faction of liens. [U. 8.] (/) A right or obli- 

gation incident to a property or contract as 


equivalent 

between two persons, but not incident to tho 
property or contract from its own nature. In 
this sense used in the plural. • Rapalje and Law- 
rence — Equity Of a Statute, effect given to a statute in 
accordance with what is deemed its reason and spirit, which 
might not be given to it by a strictly literal reading.— 
Equity Of redemption, (a) The right of u mortgager or 
a pledger by absolute deed to redeem the property by pay- 
ing the debt, even after forfeiture, hut before sale under 
foreclosure, or unconditional transfer of title, or before 
ibis light is barred by statutes of limitation. (/>) In 
conveyancing, in the United States, the ownership of or 
title to real property which is subject to a mortgage : some- 
times simply called equity. Equity side of the court, 
or equity term, ill a court in which both equity and tne 
common law are separately retained and administered, a 
session or a term in which causes m equity are heard, as 
distinguished from those in which common-law causes are 
heard. 3=Syn. 1. Rectitude, fairness, honesty, uprightness. 
— 2. Right, Law, etc. Hee justice. 

equity-draftsman (ek ' wi - ti - drafts M man), n. 
u\ England, a barrister wl’io draws pleadings in 
equity. 

equivale (e'kwi-val), v. t.\ pret. and pp. equi- 
valcd , ppr. equivaling. [< LL. wqmvalerc , have 
equal power, be equivalent, < L. wquus, equal, 
+ valere, be strong, have power: see valiant, 
valid , and cf. equivalent.] To be equivalent to. 
[Kare.] 

A unit of thought would equivale nmuy units of life; 
and a unit of life, many units of purely mechanical force. 

Alien, and. Neurol., VI. 615- 

equivalence (e-kwiv'a-lens), n. [= F. Equiva- 
lence = Sp. Pg. equivdlehcia = It. equivalent , 
< Mb. (vquhafentia, < LL. wquivalen(t-)s, equiv- 
alent: see equivalent.] The condition of being 
equivalent ; equality in valuo ; correspondence 
in signification, force, nature, or the like : as, a 
universal equivalence of weights and measures 
is extremely desirable; exact equivalence be- 
tween different words is rare. Also equivalency. 

To restore him to some proportion or equivalence with 
that state of grace from whence lie is fallen. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 182. 

That there is any equivalence or parity of worth betwixt 
tile good we do to our brother uml the good we hope for 
from God, all good Protestants do deny. Up. S main dye. 

Since we regard as the highest life that which, like our 
own, shows great complexity in the correspondences, . . . 
the equivalence between degree of life ami degree of cor- 
respondence is unquestionable. 

//. Spencer, I’rin of Biol., § 32. 

Equivalence of force, tlu* doctrine that force of one 
kind becomes transtonned into force of another kind of 
the same value. Him energy - Equivalence of functions. 

Sec function. 

equivalencet (e-kwiv'a-lens), v. t. [< equiva- 
lence, n.] To be equivalent to; counterpoise. 

Whether tin* resistibility of his reason did not equiva- 
lence the iacility of her seduction. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 1. 

equivalency (e-kwiv'a-len-si), v. 1. Sumo as 
equivalence. — &. In eh cm., the property pos- 
sessed by an element or radical of combining 
with another element or radical or of replacing 
it in a compound body in definite and unalter- 
able proportions. The word is sometimes used as 
H.viioiiymouH witli valence or qua ntivalenee, as in the ex- 
tinct. See law of equivalents, under equivalent. 

A radicle may as a rule ho made to change its equiva- 
lency, or basic power, by the removal of hydrogen. 

W. A. Miller, Klein, of Them., § 1008. 

equivalent (e-kwiv'a-lont), a. and w. [=• F. 
equivalent = 8p. Pg. It. equivatentv , < LL. wquiva- 
len(i-)s, having equal power, ppr. of wquivalerc , 
have equal power : sec equivale.] I. a. 1. Equal 
in value, force, measures power, effect, import, 
or meaning; correspondent; agreeing; tanta- 
mount: as, circumstantial evidence may be 
almost equivalent to full proof. 

Them is no Request of youis but is equivalent to a Com- 
mand with me. Howell, Letteis, iv. 34. 

Samson, fur renown’d. 

The dread of lsiaol s fees, who with :i strength 
Equivalent to angels, walk d their streets, 

None offering tight. Milton, S. A., 1. 343. 

For now to serve and to ministei . servile and ministerial, 
are terms equivalent South, Sermons. 

Expressions whn h are identical arc also equivalent, but 
the converse does not hold 

ti, H Lewes, JTolis. of Life and Mind, IT, li. § 80. 

Tf the constraining force he not literally law, hut some- 
thing of equivalent effect, such as a social opinion oi ex- 
pectation, the molality Unit, results will he of the sane* 
kind . f R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 159. 

2. In geo!., contemporaneous in origin; corre- 
sponding in position in the scab* of rocks: as, 
the equivalent strata of different countries. See 
IT., 2. — 3. In groin., having equal areas or 
equal dimensions: snid of surfaces or magni- 
tudes.— 4. In bin!., having the same morphia 
valence; homologous in structure.— Calculus of 
equivalent statements. Hee calculus. 



equivalent 

II. n. 1. That which is equal in value, 
measure, power, force, import, or meaning, to 
something else; something that corresponds, 
balances, compensates, etc. 

For every dinner he save them, they returned an equiv- 
alent in praise. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxvii. 

[Some men] fancy a regular obedience to one law will 
he a full equivalent for their breach of another, linger*. 

2. In geol., a stratum or series of strata in one 
district formed contemporaneously with a stra- 
tum or series of a different lithological character 
in a different region, or occupying the samo rel- 
ative position in the scale of rocks, and agreeing 
in the character of its fossils if deposited under 
similar circumstances: thus, the Caen building- 
stone of France is the equivalent of the Eng- 
lish Bath oftlite Endosmotlc equivalent. See en- 

dosmotie . — Law of equivalents, in chon., the law that the 
several combining weights of any number of bodies which 
form compounds with a given other body are either thosame 
or simple multiples of the combining weights of these sev- 
eral bodies when they form compounds with one another. 
TIiub, if a body A unite with other bodies B, C, D, then the 
quantities B, (', l)(the letters being used to denote the com- 
bining quantities us well as the bodies) which unite with 
it, or some simple multiples of these quantities, represent 
for the most part the proportions in which they unite 
among themselves. The various quantities A, B. 0, D (or 
multiples of them) are termed the equivalent* of one an- 
other. Thus, 1 part by weight of hydrogen unites with 8 
parts by weight of oxygon to form water, with 86.6 of clilo- 
rin to form hydrochloric acid, with 16 of sulphur to form 
•ulphuroted hydrogen ; these quantities or their multiples 
are therefore regarded as equivalents of one another, 8 
parts of oxygen uniting with 86.6 of chlorin to form chlorin 
monoxid (< ’lyO), and 16 of sulphur with 8 x 2 of oxygen to 
form sulphurous oxid (SOg). When the atomic weights are 
taken into account (U = 1,0 = 1(5, 8 = 82, 01 = 35.6), it is 
seen that one atom of hydrogen is the combining equiv- 
alent of one of chlorin, and two atoms of hydrogen of 
one of oxygeu and one of sulphur ; and taking the quan- 
tivalenee of hydrogen as unity, ehlorin is univalent , oxy- 
gen and sulphur are bivalent. Upon this equivalency or 
quautivalenee of the different elements is bused their clas- 
sification into monad s, dyads, triad h, tetrad s, etc., and ac- 
cents (sloping strokes) arc frequently appended to the sym- 
bols in a formula to show to which class the bodies belong, us 
U-jO”, N'"Ha, U""H 4 or rivii p — Mechanical or dynamic 
equivalent Of heat, in physic*, the amount of mechan- 
ical energy which is equivalent to (that is, which when 
transformed into heat will produce) one heat unit. This 
constant quantity has been determined in several ways. 
The first accurate experiments were by Joule, who mea- 
sured the amount of heat produced by the friction of a 
paddle-wheel in a vessel of water, the energy required to 
turn the paddle being supplied by a known weight de- 
scending through a known distance. Joule found that to 
mine one pound of water 1 J F. (heat unit), 772 foot-pounds 
of mechanical work were required, and to raise it through 
1C., 1,890 foot-pounds. This constant is often called Joule* 
equivalent. Koo heat.— Morphological equivalents, the 
similar forms which occur in different genetic series hav- 
ing a common origin, and probably due to similar causes. 
A Hyatt. 

equivalent (e-kwiv'a-lent.), v. t. [< equivalent , 
ri.J To produce or constitute an equivalent to ; 
answer m full proportion ; equal or equalize. 
J. S'. Loekyer. 

equivalently (e-kwiv'a-lont-li), adv. 1. In an 
equivalent manner. 

Wo seldom in kind, or equivalently , are ourselves clear 
of that which we charge upon others. 

llarroic. Works, I. xx. 

2f. In a manner equal to the occasion; suffi- 
ciently; adequately. 

Insufficient am I 
His grace to magnify, 

And hiude equivalently. 

Skelton, Poems, p. 88. 

equivalne (e-kwi-val'ii), v. t. ; pret. and pp. equi- 
valued, ppr. egui valuing. JT< L. w.qu m, equal, 4 
E. value. Cf. equivale.] To put. the same value 
upon; rate as equal. [Rare.] 

He has the fault of all our antiquaries, to equivalue the 
noble and the rabble of authorities. 

W'. Taylor, in Robberds, I. 470. 

eqnivalve (e'kwi-valv), a. and n. [< L. (equus, 
oqual, + valva , the leaf of a door, a folding 
door : see valve.’] I. a . In conch., having valves 
oqual in size and form, as a bivalve inolluak. 
Also cquivahmlar. =8yn. See equilateral. 

II. w. A bivalve shell in which the valves 
are of equal size and form. 

equivalved (e'kwi-valvd), a. [< cquivalre + 
Same as eqnivalve. [Rare.] 
equivalvular (e-kwi-val'vu-lftr), a. [< equi- 
valve , after valvular.] Same as eqnivalve . 

eqnivocacyt (tl-kwiv'o-ka-si), n. [< equivo- 
cate), a ., 4- -cy.] Equivocalness.* 

It is unreasonable to uscrlbc the equivocacy of this form 
unto the hatching of a toad. Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err. 

equivocal (e-kwiv ' o-kal), a. and n. [= It. 
equivocate, <’LL. wquivoous , of like sound, am- 
biguous: see equivoke.] I, a. 1. Being of 
doubtful signification; capable of being under- 
in rlifFawmf aonsAR ! urnbifiTUOUB J doubt- 
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ful : as, an equivocal word, term, or sense ; an 
equivocal answer. 

The beauties of Shakspero are not of so dim or equivocal 
a nature as to be visible only to learned eyes. Jeffrey. 

One man’s gift is to tell the truth. ... He does not 
know how to say anything which is insincere, or even 
equivocal or dubious. J . F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 418. 

2. Of doubtful quality, origin, or significance; 
capable of being ascribed to different motives 
or causes; suspicious; dubious: as, an equivo- 
cal character ; equivocal relations ; an equivo- 
cal reputation. 

For this reason he has cut but an equivocal figure in 
benevolent societies. Lamb, My Relations. 

3f. Equivocating. 

What an equivocal companion is this ! 

Shah., All’s Well, v. 3. 

Equivocal action. See action.— Equivocal cause t, a 

{ nincipal cause which is bf a different nature from and 
letter than its effect.— Equivocal chord. See chord , 4. 
— Equivocal generation, ill biol., a supposed spontane- 
ous evolution from something of a different kind. See 
spontaneous generation, under generation, and abiogenesis. 
— Equivocal symptom, in pathol., a symptom which 
may arise from several differont diseases.— Equivocal 
test, an inconclusive test. 

I know well enough how equivocal a test this kind of 
popular opinion forms of the merit that obtained it 1 pub- 
lic confidence]. * Burke, To a Noble Lord. 

—Syn. Doubtful, Ambiguous , etc. (see obscure , a.); inde- 
terminate. 

II. ti. A word or term of doubtful meaning, 
or capable of different interpretations. 

Shall two or three wretched equivocal s lmve the force 
to corrupt us? Dennis. 

Ill languages of great ductility, equivocal * like those 
just referred to are rarely found. 

F. Ilall , Mod. Eng., p. 168. 

equivocally (e-kwi v'o-kal-i), adv. In an equivo- 
cal manner ; so as to leave tho matter uncertain ; 
ambiguously; uncertainly; doubtfully. 

Which [courage and constancy) he that wanteth is no 
other than equivocally a gentleman, us an image or car- 
case is a man. 

liariow, Sermon on Industry in our Several Callings. 
No language is so copious as to supply words and 
phrases for every complex idea, or so correct as not to in- 
clude many equivocally denoting different ideas. 

Madison, Federalist, No. xxxvii. 

equiVOCalness (c-kwiv'o-kal-nos), ii. [< equivo- 
cal 4 -www.] Tho character of being equivo- 
cal; ambiguity; double meaning. 

The equi vocal ness of the title game a handle to those 
that, came after. Waterland, JHst. Athanasian Creed, viii. 

equivocant (e-kwiv'o-kant), a. [< Mb. wquivo- 
can(t-)s, ppr.’ of wquivocari , bo called by the 
same name, have the same sound : see equivo- 
cate, r.] 1. Having like sounds but differont 

significations. — 2. Equivocal. 

An answere by oracle . . . which verely was true, hut 
no Ichh ambiguous and equivocant , Aio te, ASncidc, Roma- 
nos vincerc posse, I say, thyself J&tcidcs the Romans van- 
quish may. Holland , tr. of Aniuiiaiius, p. 224. 

equivocate (o-kwiv'o-kat), v. ; pret. and pp. 
equivocated , ppr. equivocating. [< ML. t equivo- 
cates , pp. of tequivocari , be callod by tho same 
name, nave tho samo sound (> It. equivocare = 
Sp. Pg. equivocar = F. dquivoquer, equivocate), 
< LL. aquivocus, having the same sound, am- 
biguous: see equivocal, equivoke.] I. intram. 
To use words of a doubtful signification ; ex- 
press one’s opinions in terms which admit of 
different interpretations; specifically, to use 
ambiguous expressions with a view to mislead; 
prevaricate. 

They were taught by the Jesuits to equivocate on bath. 
Proceeding * against Garnet (1606), sig. V, 8. 
You have a sly equivocating vein 
That suits me not. Shelley , The Cenci, i. 2. 
Prebendaries and rectors were not ashamed to avow 
that they had equivocated. Macaulay, llist. Eng., xvi. 

H.t tram . To render equivocal ; render false 
or lying. 

He equivocated his vow by a mental reservation. 

Sir G. Buck, HiBt. Richard III., p. 142. 

equivocate! (e-kwiv'o-kat), a. [< ML. cequiro- 
eatm, pp.: see the verb.] Having a double 
signification. 

equivocation (e-kwiv-o-ka'shon), n. [= F. 
equivocation = *Sp. equivocation = Pg. equivo - 
caqfto == It. equivoeazionc, < ML. wquivocatio(n-), 
< crquivocari, have the same sound : see equivo- 
cate, f,] 1. In logic, a fallacy depending upon 

the double signification of some one word: dis- 
tinguished from amphibology, which depends 
upon the doubtful interpretation of a whole 
sentence. 

The great sophism of all sophisms being equivocation 
or ambiguity of words and phrase, specially of such words 
as are most general and intervene in every inquiry. 

Bacon, Advancement of learning, II, Hi, 394, 


Bquulldse 

Although there be no less than sit (verbal fallacies], yet 
are there but two thereof worthy our notation, and unto 
which the rest may be referred : that is, the fallacy of 
equivocation, and amphibology, which conclude from tho 
ambiguity of some one word, or the ambiguous syn taxis of 
many put together. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 4. 

2. Ambiguity of speech : specifically, the use, 
with a view to mislead, or words or expressions 
susceptible of a double signification ; prevarica- 
tion. 

To lurk under shifting ambiguities and equivocations of 
words in matters of principal weight is childish. 

Hooker, Ecclcs. Polity, viii. 1. 
I pull in resolution, and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend. 

That lies like truth. Shak., Macbeth, v. 6. 

=Syn. Prevarication . etc. (see evasion); shuffling, quib- 
bling, quibble, equivoke. 

equivocator (o-kwiv'o-ka-tor), n. [< ML. 
wquivocator, < wquivocari, have the same sound: 
see equivocate.] One who equivocates; a pre- 
varicator. 

Knock, knock: who’s there i* the other devil’s name? 
’Faith, here’s an equivocator , that could swear in both the 
scales against either scale ; . . . yet could not equivocate 
to heaven ; 0, come in, equivocator. Shak., Macbeth, ii. 3. 

A secret liar or equivocator is such a one as by mental 
reservations, and other tricks, deceives him to whom he 
speaks, being lawfully called to deliver all the truth. 

Fuller, Holy State, p. 890. 

©quivocatory (o-kwiv'o-ka-to-ri), a . [< equivo- 

cate 4 -ory.] Indicating or characterized by 
equivocation. Craig . 

equivockt, w. See equivoke . 
equivoke, equivoque (ek'wi-vok), n. [For- 
merly also equivoek; = G. equivoque = Ban. 
ekvivok = Sw. ekivok, < F. equivoque = Pr. equi- 
voc = Sp. equivoco = Pg. It. equivoco, < L. aqui- 
roeus, of like sound, or the same sound but. of 
different senses, ambiguous, < wquun, equal, 4- 
vox (voc-), voice, sound, word, voeare, call: see 
vocal.] If. One of two or more things of dif- 
ferent nature but having the samo name or 
designated by the same vocable. 

I know your cquivocks, 

You are growno the better fathers of ’em o’ late. 

B. Jonson, Devil is au Ass, ill. 1. 

Equivokes be such things as have one self name, and yet 
he divers in substance or definition : as a natural dog and 
a certain star in the firmament are both called by one 
name in Latin, Can is, yet they be nothing like in sub- 
stance, kind, or nature. Blundeville (1599). 

2. An ambiguous term ; a word susceptible of 
different significations. 

1 loved you almost twenty years ago ; I thought of you 
as well as I do now ; better was beyond the power of con- 
ception ; or, to avoid an equivoque, beyond the extent of 
my ideas. Bohngbroke , To Swift. 

3. Equivocation. 

When a limn can extricate himself with an equivoque in 
such an uuequal match, he is not ill off. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 83. 

equivorous (q-kwiv'o-rus), a. [< L. earns, a 
horse, 4 vordre, devour, + -ow.s.] Feeding or 
subsisting on horse-flesh ; hippophagous. Smart. 

Equivorous Tartars. Quarterly Rev. 

Equula (ek'w^-lii), n. [NL., < I u cquula , a little 
mare.] A gemis of fishes, type of the family 



Equulidce, embracing a few species of the West 
Indies and the Pacific ocean, as E. edentula. 

Equuleus (e-kwb'le-us), n. [L., usually oontr. 
eculeus , a colt, a rack (instrument of torture) 
in the shape of a horse, dim. of equus, a horse.] 
1. An ancient northern constellation, supposed 
to represent a horse’s head. It lies west of the 
head of Pegasus, and its brightest star is of the 
fourth magnitude. Also Equiculus . — 2. {1. (*•] 
In Horn, antia., a kind of rack used for extorting 
confessions from suspected or accused persons. 
- Equuleus pictorls f painter’s easel], generally called 
Pictor, a southern constellation invented by Lacaillo. It 
lies south of the Dove and went of Canopus, and Its bright 
ent star in of the fourth magnitude. 

Equulidse (e-kwfi'li-de), n . pi. [NL., < Equula 
+ -idee.] A family of acanthopterygian fishes, 
typified by the genus Equula. They have an oblong, 



Equulidte 

compressed body covered with deciduous cycloid scales, 
an elevated supra-occipital orest, very protractile jaws, 
minute teeth on the jaws and none on the palate, a long 
dorsal fin with about 8 spineB in front, and a long anal fin 
with 3 spines. These fishes have been generally approx* 
inflated to the scombroids, but have rather the aspect of 
OerridcB. About 20 species of small size occur in the Indo- 
Paclflc region. 

EqUUB (e'kwus), n. [L., a horse, = AS. coh, eh 
(poet.), a horse, = OS. ehu = OHG. chu, a horse, 
ss Icel .jor, aec .jo (poet.), a horse, stallion, = 
Gr. iTTirocy dial. Ikkoc = Skt. agva, a horse.] The 
typical genus of the family Equidw , formerly 
conterminous with the family, now often re- 
stricted to the horses proper, as distinguished 
from the asses and 2 yibras. The horse is E. 
cabal lus. See horse, and cut under Eq^idcc. 

erf, adv. A Middle English form of ere * . 

-erL [< ME. - ere (in early ME., as in AS., the 
final e was sounded), < AS. -ere = OS. -eri = 
OFries. -ere, -er = D. -er = MLG. -ere, -er, LG. 
-er = OHG. -dri, - dri , -eri, MHG. -ere, - er , G. 
-i er = Icel. -art = Sw. -are = Dan. -er = Goth. 
-arei-s; a common Teut. formative, suffixed to 
verbs to form nouns of the agent, as in AS. bw- 
ccre, a baker, credperc , a creeper (cripple), del- 
fere, a delver, etc.; = L. -driu-s (whence di- 
rectly E. -ary l, - ari-an , and ult. -er 2 ) = Gr. -r/pto-c 
(in L. and (ir. forming adjectives (used also as 
nouns) from nouns or verbs) ; orig. a compound 
suffix, < # -ar + -ia.] An English suffix, origi- 
nally and properly attached to verbs to form 
nouns of the agent, as in baker , creeper , delver, 
driver , reader , sower , writer , etc. Though denoting 
usually a person, it may denote also, or only, a thing, as 
ruler , heats * grater , poker, etc. In use it is equivalent 
to the Latin * or in such forms as instructor , one who in- 
structs, actor , one who acts, co)\tessor, one who confesses, 
efce. Accordingly, English verbs from Latin supine or per- 
fect participle stems may form their noun of the agent 
with English -«r i or Latin -or: instructor or instruct or, con- 
fesser ov confessor, etc. Usually they prefer the Latin form, 
taking it directly (or mediately through Middle English 
-our, < Old French -our, < Latin -or, etc.) from the Latin, 
or forming it by analogy (as depositor, radiator, etc., for 
which there is no Latin original). The suftix -or is thus 
a rough means of distinguishing words of Latin origin : 
compare auditor, instructor, factor, etc., with their literal 
English euuivalonts hearer, teacher, doer, etc. in many 
words, as biographer, geographer , philologer , philosopher, 
etc., there is no accompanying verb, the suffix, which is 
equally referable to -er-, being attached, cumulatively 
(first in philosopher), to the original (Latin or Greek) term 
signifying an agent. (See -<*r2.’) in another use, also with- 
out reference to a verb, -er, attached to names of towns or 
countries, signifies an inhabitant of or one who belongs 
to the town or country, as Londoner, New-Yorker, Hol- 
lander, Englander, New- Englander, etc,, like German Der- 
Itner, Leipziger , Englander, Hollander , etc. 

-er 2 . [< ME. -cr, -ere, < OK. -er, -ier, P. -irr = 
Sp- Pg. -iero, - era = It. -iere, -ero, < L. -arias 
(wlionce directly E. - ary l, - ari-an , as in anti- 
quary, antiquarian, n., justiciary, etc.) = -w 1 : 
see -eri.] A suffix of Latin origin, denoting 
usually a person, and often an agent, but not, 
like -er*, usually associated with a verb, it ap- 
pears in justicer, commissioner , officer, prisoner, pension- 
er, etc. In many words of more recent formation the suf- 
fix may be taken as either -eri or -er-. In some words, as 
chancellor, it has assumed the form of Latin -or. In words 
recently formed or taken from the French it appears as 
-ier or -eer. In many words it has become mergod or 
is raergeable with tho English -er i. 

-er 3 . [< ME. - er , with suffix of declension -crc, 
often with syncope -re, < AS. - er , -or in adverbs, 
but in adjectives always with suffix of declen- 
sion, masc. -a, fem. and neut. -e, and rog. with 
syncope -r-a.-r-e; = OS. -ir-o = D. -cr = OHG. 
-ir-o, - ro , MHG. -ere , -er, G. -cr = Icel. -r-i = 
Sw. -r-e as Dan. -r-e = Goth, -iz-a, -dz-a, fem. 
-iz-ci, -dz-ei, neut. -iz-d, -bz-6 = L. m. f. -idr, neut. 
-ius (-idr) = Gr. m. f. -/u v (- tov -), neut. -iov = 
Skt. -iyas (nom. m. -iydn, f. -iyasi, n. -iyas ) ; a 
comparative suffix, of the orig. Indo-Eur. form 
*-ias. It appears as -es- in the superlative suf- 
fix -cst\ q. v.] A suffix of adjectives, forming 
the comparative degree, as in colder, deeper , 
greater, bigger , etc., and beiug cognate with the 
Latin comparative suffix -or, - ior , neuter -us, 
•ius, represented in English in major , minor, 
minus , prior, superior, inferior, etc. Tn lesser, 
former, the suffix is cumulative. Tn better, worse, less 
(for irregular suffix, boo etymology), the suffix is attached 
to a now non-existing positive. Tn upper, inner, outer, 
utter, etc., the positive is adverbial. See the words men- 
tioned. 

-er 4 . [< ME. -er-en, < AS. -er-ian (not common) 
= D. -er-en — G. -er-en, - er-n , etc.] A suffix of 
verbs, giving them a frequentative and some- 
times a diminutive sense, as patter from pat, 
swagger from swag, flutter from float, sputter 
from spout, etc. It Is equivalent to and cognate with 
the frequentative -It (that is, -el), as in dialectal pat tie = 
patter, scuttht from scud, etc. As a formative of new 
words it Is scarcely used. 

-6r 5 , [< OP. -er , -re, term, of nouns from inf.,< 
inf. -er, -re, < L. -are, -ere , -ere, inf. suffix of 1st, 
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2d, and 3d declensions respectively.] A suffix 
of certain nouns, mostly technical terms of the 
law (from Old Law French), as attainder, mis- 
nomer, trover, user, non-user , waiver , etc. lu 
endeavor , endeavour , the orig. -er is disguised in 
the spelling. 

Er. In cltem ., the symbol for erbium . 

er. In her., an abbreviation of ermine. 

era (e'rii), n. [First in the LL. form cera ; = G. 
dra = Sw. era = Dan. ami = F. ere = 8p. Pg. It. 
era, < LL. wra, an ora or epoch from which time 
is reckoned (first in lsid. Orig. 5, 36, in the 7th 
century), appar. a particular use of LL. a>ra, a 
given number according to which a reckoning 
or calculation is to be made (occurringbut once 
in this sense, and somewhat doubtful), this be- 
ing a particular use of era, an item of an ac- 
count, a sing, formed from wra, pi., the items 
of an account, counters, pi. of wx, ore, brass, 
money: see cat and orcA. Some refer the LL. 
word to Goth, jer = E. year, q. v.] 1. A tale 

or count of years from a fixed epoch ; a period 
during which, in some part or parts of the 
world, years are numbered and dates are reck- 
oned from a particular point of time in tho 
past, generally determined by some historical 
event. See phrases below. 

The series of years counted from any civil epoch in 
termed an era or count of yours. Thus, wo speak of the 
era of the olympiads, of the foundation of Rome, etc. The 
practice of some historians of treating the terms epoch 
and era as synonymous in not advisable. 

/drier, Handbook of Ghronology (trails.). 

It. is our purpose ... to fix the epochs at which the eras 
respectively commenced. 

IF. L. 11. Cates, Eneyc. Brit., V. 711. 

2. A series of years having some distinctive his- 
torical character : as, t he era of good feeling (see 
below). — 3. Loosely, an epoch from which time 
is reckoned, or a point of time noted for some 
event or occurrence ; an epoch in general: as, 
the era of Christ’s appearance.— Armenian era, 

an era commencing k n. 552, July 9th.— By zan tine era. 
Same us era off Constantinople .- Caesarean era, one o t 
several eras used in Syria, commencing from 49 to 47 n. e. 

that is, between the battle of I’liursulia and the arm al 
of Gajsar m Syriu.— Q&ka or Saka era, an era much used 
in India, beginning a. i>. 78. — Catonic era. See era oj the 
foundation of Home.- Chaldean era, an era beginning in 
the autumn of 311 b. C., but Identified by Rome chronolo- 
gers with tho era of tho Kelcucidio.— Christian era. See 
vulgar era.— Common era. Same nfl iwlgai era. - Era Of 
Actium, an era dating fiom the battle of Aetiuni, 31 Ji. 
September 3d. - Era Of Alexander, an era dating from 
tilt* death of Alexander the Great, in Alay or .Tune, 323 B c. 

— Era Of Alexandria, one ot two eras used by early Chris- 
tians in Alexandria. According to that which was used 
previous to the accession of Lhoeletian, that event (A. l>. 
2.s4) took place in the year f>787 of the world ; but soon af- 
terward ten years were struck off from the count. — Era of 
AntiOCh. (a) A Caesarean i ra beginning 49 u. o., Sept. 1 st. 
(b) A Caesarean era beginning 48 b. C., Oct. 1st. (c) An 
era coinciding with tho reformed era of Alexandria.— Era 
Of Augustus, an era dating from the accession of C. Oc- 
tavius to the title of Augustus, 27 b. c.- Era of Christ. 
Same as vulgar era.— Eta of Constantinople, the era 
used in the Greek Church, according to w hich the begin 
ning of the vulgar era fell in the year f>M9 of the world. 
The civil year commences September 1st, but the ecclesi- 
astical year in tho spring. Also called Hgzantine era.— 
Era Of contracts. Same as Selevcidan era. - Era Ot Dio- 
cletian, an era beginning A. 1>. 284, August 29th, being the 
beginning of the tirst Egyptian year after the accession of 
tiie empe»*or Diocletian.— Era Of good feeling, in U. .S'. 
hist . a period corresponding to the greater part of the 
administrations of James Monroe, or about 1817 to 1824, 
during which there was little party strife, Monroe being 
reelected President in 1820 without opposition. — Era of 
kings. Same as Seleucidan era.— Era Of martyrs, the 
era of Diocletian : so called because of the great persecu- 
tions during his reign.— Era Of Nabonassar, an impor- 
tant era in ancient astronomy, dating from 747 B. a, Feb- 
ruary 2(ith, at noon.— Era Of the C®sars. same as Span- 
ish era.— Era Of the foundation Of Rome (abbrevia- 
tion, A. n. C., representing the Latin anno urbis conditw, 
in the year of the building of the city), the era of ancient 
Rome, usually reckoned after Varro from 7. r >3 B. C. Other 
dates are those fixed by M. Porcius Cato (the Catonic era), 
751 b. o. : Polybius, 750; and FabiiiK Pictor, 747. All these 
eras begin April 21st.— Era Of the Incarnation. Same 
as vulgar era.— Era of Tyre, an cia reckoning from 126 
b. e , October 19th.— Era of Varro. See era of the. joun- 
d at ion of Home.— Era Of Vikramftdity^an era much 
used in India, beginning 57 u. C.— Era Of Yezdegird, an 
era beginning with the accession of Yezdegird 111., A. J>. 
032, .Time 16th.— Gel&l&an era. Same as Persian era. - 
Jewish era, tho era used in modern times by the Jews, 
dating from about 3700 B. C., and connected with their in- 
tricate calendar.— Julian era, ail era dating from the re- 
form of the calondar by Julius Ctesar, 45 b. o., January 1st. 

— Mohammedan era, the era ill use among the Arabs, 
Turks etc., dating from tho hejira, A. I). 022, July 10th. 
The calendar is lunar.— Mundane era, an era beginning 
with the supposed epoch of tho creation. Sueli are the 
Jewish and other eras. Bishop Ussher placed this event 
ill the year 4004 B. 0.— Olvmpladic era, the epoch of tho 
first. Olympiad, 776 H. c., July 1st.— Persian era, an era 
having the same epoch as that of Yezdegird, but reckon- 
ing the years according to a complicated solar-lunar cal- 
endar. Also called Getalman era .-- Pharaonic era, a »u p- 
posed era attributed to the Egyptians under the Pharaohs. 

— Philippic era. Same as the era qf Alexander: so 
called after Philippus Arrhideus, the half-brother and 
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successor of Alexander.— Seleucidan era, an era dating 
from the occupation of Babylon by Seleucus Nicator, In 
the autumn of 312 B. o., extensively followed in the Le- 
vant, and not yet entirely disused. Also called era of 
kings ami era oj contracts.— Spanish era, an era dating 
from 38 n. c., January 1st, in use in .Spain until the end of 
the fourteenth century. Also called era oj the Caisars.— 
Vulgar era, or Christian era, the era beginning with 
the birth of Christ ; the ordinary count of years in Chris- 
tian countries; the “years of our Lord,” the “years of 
grace.” etc. The abbreviation A. 1). (Latin anno Domini, in 
the year of the Lord), or P. C. (Latin post Christum, after 
Christ), is prefixed to tho number of years after the epoch, 
and B. (before Christ), or A. C. (Latin ante Christum, be- 
fore Christ), is suffixed to the ye.ars before the epoch. The 
year preceding A. 1>. I is l B. c, ; but astronomers call the 
latter year 0, and the year preceding it 1. The vulgar era 
was invented in the sixth century by Dionysius Exiguus, 
and came into general use under the Curlnviiigians. The 
years were originally and are now considered as beginning 
January 1st. Dionysius supposed that Jesus Christ was 
horn December 25tn, A. I>. 1, a date, which is now univer- 
sally considered to be from three to six years too late. It 
was, however, until this century generally understood 
that the era was fixed upon the supposition that Christ 
was born December 25th, 1 B. a. It was for several centu- 
ries a common practice to begin the year on March 25tli, 
the day of the Annunciation. The result was that, in some 
places the year, which according to the original and now 
universal practice would begin on January 1st, was taken 
to begin on the previous March 25tli, while in other places 
it was taken to begin on the subsequent. March 25th. In 
England the latter method was used. The year was often 
taken t< > begin on December 25th. During a part of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries both years were com- 
monly given to dates between December 25th ami the fol- 
lowing March 25th: thus, January 9th, 1B9§. Also called 
common era, era of Christ, era of the Incarnation. =Syn. 2. 
Period, Age, etc. Sec epoch. 

eradiatef (e-ra'di-at), v. i. [< L.e, out, + radi- 
al ns, pp. ot radiarc, radiate: soo radiate. "] To 
shoot forth, as rays of light; radiate; beam. 

A kind of life eradiating and resulting both from intel- 
lect and Psyche. l)r. //. More, Notes on Psychozoia. 

eradiation (e-ra-di-a'Hhpn), n. [< eradiate + 
-ion.'] Emission of rays or beams, as of light; 
emission by or as if by rays; radiation. 

He Hist Biipposrth some eradiation and emanation of 
spirit, or sect ct. quality, or whatsoever, to lie directed from 
our bodies to the blood diopped fiom It. 

Hales, Golden Remains, p. 288. 

God gives ini' a heart humbly to converse with him from 
whom alone arc all the eradiations of true majesty. 

Eikon llasilike. 

eradicable (o-rad'i-ka-bl), a. [< cradica(te) + 
-hie.'] Capable of being eradicated. 

eradicate (e-rad 'i-kat), r. t. ; prof., and pp. erad- 
icated, ppr. eradicating. [< L. eradicates, pp. 
of eradicate (> It. eradicare = OF. eradtquer , 
erradn/ne’r, vernacularly aracirr, arachicr, F. 
arraeher : see aracel), root out, < e, out, + radix 
(radio-), a root: seo radical, etc.] 1. To pull 
up by the roots ; destroy at. the roots ; root out : 
extirpate: as, to eradicate weeds. 

Making it not only mortall for Adam to taste the on© 
(forbidden fruit 1, but cupitall unto bis posterity to eradi- 
cate the other f mandrake]. 

Sir V. Hr own e, Vulg. Err., ii. 0. 

An oak tree eradicated, that is, torn up by the r«H)ts. 

Scott. 

nonce — 2. To destroy thoroughly ; remove ut- 
terly: as, to eradicate errors or disease. 

Borne men, under the notion of weeding out prejudices, 
eradicate virtue, honesty, and religion. 

Swift, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 

'Hie work of eradicating crime is not bj making pun- 
ishments familiar, but formidable. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xxvif. 

eradication (e-rad-i-ka'shqu), n. [= OF. eradi- 
cation, < L. efadicatio(n-), < eradicate, root out: 
see eradicate.] 1. The act of plucking up by 
tho roots, or tho state of being plucked up by 
the roots; extirpation. 

The third {assertion] afiinmdh the toots of Mandrakes 
doe make a woyse or give n shreeke upon eradication 

Sir T. lirownc , \ ulg. Err., ii. 0. 

Hence — 2. Complete destruction or removal in 
general. 

Be true and sincere to thy best, hopes nml interest, by 
a perfect, eradication of nil thy exorbitant lusts and cor- 
i options. Ha llg well, Melampromea, p. 105. 

eradicative (e-nid'i-kit-fiv), a. and n. [= OF. 
eradteahf— It. eradication ; as eradicate + -ire.] 
I. a. Tending to eradicate or extirpate; remov- 
ing or serving to remove entirely. 

II. i/. In mod., a remedy that effects a radi- 
cal cure. 

Thus sometimes eradieatines are omitted, in the begin- 
ning requisite 

Whitlock, Manners of English People, p. 88 

eradiculose (e-ra-dik'u-los), a. [< L. c- priv. 
-f radieula, a rootlet (see radicle), + -o.vr.] In 
hot., without rootlets. 

Eragrostis (or-a-gros'tis), n. [NL., prob. < Gr. 
epa, earth, + bypuaric, a kind of grass : see Agros- 
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<w.] A large genua of grasses, distinguished 
from 1 * 0(1 by the more flattened spikelets and 
the dociduouR, carinate, three-nerved flower- 
ing glume. Them are about 100 species, of warm and 
temperate regions, of which 20 are found in the United 
States. They are of little agricultural value. 

erandf, n. All obsolete* form of errand 1 . 

Eranthemum (o-ran'tho-mum), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ijfjy eontr. of ra/i (orig. = L. ver), spring 

(hoc Mr, vernal), + avBepov, a flower, < avOnv, 
flower, bloom. Of. chrysanthemum.] A tropi- 
cal genus of acanthaceous plants, including 30 
species, a few of which are occasionally culti- 
vated in greenhouses. 

EranthiS (G-ran'tkis), n. [NL., < Or. i/p, eontr. 
of eup (= L. ver ), spring, -f 
avtloc, a flower.] A genua of 
dwarf spring-flowering herbs, 
of the natural order Ranun- 
culaccw, allied to Hellebores. 

The stem bears a solitary llower 
with several colored sepals. There 
are only two species, the winter 
aconite, E. hiemalis, of Europe, 
and E. Sibiricus, of the mountains 
of Asia. 

erasable, erasible (e-ra'sa- 
bl, -si-bl), a. [< erase + -able, 
ible .] Oa liable of being 

erased. Clarke. 

erase (e-ras'), v. t . ; prot. and 
pp. erased, ])pr. erasing. [< 

L. erases , pp, of rradere, 
scratch out, \ e, out, 4* ra- 
derc, scrape, scratch : sec 
rase, race.] 1. To rub or 
scrape out, as letters or char- 
acters written, engraved, or 
painted; efface; blot or 
strike out ; obliterate ; ex- 
punge : as, to erase a word or a name. 

The image that, wellnigh craned , 

Over the castle gate he did behold. 

Above a door well wrought in colored gold 
Again he saw. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, 1. 328. 
Hence — 2. To remove or destroy, as if by rub- 
bing or blotting out. 

New England, wo love thee ; no time can erase 

From the hearts of thy children the smile on thy face. 
O. W. //oh/M'.vSeini-O'entennial of the N. E. Society, p. KM. 

3f. To destroy to the foundation ; raze. 

The city | A((uileiaJ was entirely erased by Attila in the 
year four hundred and fifty-three. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, II. ii. 200. 

=Syn. 1. Cancel, Obliterate, etc. (see efface) ; wipe out, run 
off, remove. 

erase (e-ras'), a. r< B. erasus , pp. : seo the 
verb.] * In ent<m ., sinuate, with the sinuses 
cut. into smaller irregular notches: applied 
especially to the wings of certain Lcpidoptera. 

erased (£-rast/), p. a. In her., 
represented as having been for- 
cibly torn off, the separated 
parts being left jagged, as op- 
posed to rouped. Also era zed. 

erasementt (e-ras' ment), e . [< 
erase + -went.] Same as era- 
sure, 1. Hailey (1727), Kuppl. 

eraser (o-ra'sor), n. One who 
or that* Which erases. Specifically (a) A sharp- 

! minted knife or blade set in a handle for scraping out 
uk-niarks. (b) A piece of prewired caoutchouc used for 
rubbing oufc pencil marks or ink-marks; a rubber. 

erasible, a. See erasable. 
eraslon (e-ra'zkou), n. [< L. ns if *rrasio(n-), 
< evader e, pp v erasus, erase: see erase.] Same 
as erasure , 1. 

Erasmian (e-ras'mi-an), a. and w. [< Erasmus 
(see def.) + -mm.] 1, a. Pertaining or relat- 
ing to Erasmus, a famous Dutch theologian, 
scholar, and satirist (died 1536). 

He is sighing for . . . the monastery of the White 
Fathers, where he sipped the golden cordial, ami listened 
to Erasmian stories while the mistral rushed howling 
through the belfry. Essays from The Critic , p. 121. 

Erasmian pronunciation (at Greek). See pronuncia- 
tion. 

II. n. One who supports the system of an- 
cient Greek pronunciation advocated by Eras- 
mus: opposed to Keuchlinian. 

Erastian (iVras'tian), a. and n. [< Erastus (see 
def.) + -/<;)*.] I.V. Pertaining to Thomas Eras- 
tUN, a >Swiss polemic (1524-83), author of a 
work on excommunication, in which lie pur- 
posed to restrict the jurisdiction of the church. 
EruBtiamsm, or the doctrine of state supremacy in eccle- 
siastical matters, is often, but erroneously, attributed to 
him. 

An Erastian policy has often smoothed the way for 
Hildebrand Inc domination. 

Bp. Chr. Wordsworth, Church of Ireluud, p. 102. 
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The Erastian doctrine, according to which the Church, 
ns such, has none of the prerogatives of government, 
which inhere wholly in the State, had Its adherents in 
England, and left its influence upon the English polity. 

G. P. Fisher, The Reformation, p. 500. 

II. n. Ono who maintains the doctrines held 
by or attributed to Erastus. 

Erastianism (e-ras'tian-izm), n. [< Erastian 
+ -ism.] Tho doctrine of the supremacy of the 
state over tho church: Bee Erastian , a. 

This, they said, waB absolute Erastianism , or subjec- 
tion of the Church of God to the regulations of an earthly 
government. Scott, Old Mortality, xxi. 

erasure (e-ra'zur), n. [< erase *f - ure .] 1. 
Tho act of erasing, or rubbing or Bcraping out 
or off; obliteration. Also evasion . 

Fear would prevent any corruptions of them [records] 
by wilful mutilation, changes, or erasures. 

Horsley , Prophecies of the Messiah. 

2. An instance of erasing, or that which has 
been erased, scratched out, or obliterated; the 
place where something has been erased or ob- 
literated : as, there were several erasures in the 
document. 

Tisclumdorf and Tregellos, in their separate examina- 
tions of several thousands of corrections and erasures, 
differed in hardly a single case respecting the original 
reading. 

T. H. Horne, Introd. to Study of Holy Script., IV. xv. 

If some words arc erased fill the deed] and others su- 
perinduced, you mention that the superinduced words 
were written on an erasure. Pro/. Menzies. 

3f. Tho act of razing or destroying to the 
foundation; total destruction: as, tho erasure 
of cities. Gibbon. 

Erato (er'a-to), n. [L., < Gr. ’E parti, lit. the 
Lovely, < Ipardg, lovely, beloved, < tpav, love.] 

1. In (Hr. myth., one of the Muses, she presided 
over lyric and especially amatory poetry, and is generally 
represented crowned with roses and myrtle, and with the 
lyre in the left hand and the plectrum in the right in the 
act of playing. 

2. [NU] In soiil., a genua of cowries, of the 





rt.fly : 



brax bastardi 

h, pupa, full-grown larva. (All 
natural size.) 


A I urn’s Head 
Erased. 


family (■ ypneidcc . 

Risso, 1826. 

Erax (e'raks), n. 

[NL., irreg. < Gr. 
tpav, love.] Age- 
iiuh of dipterous 
insects, or flies, 
of the family 
Asilidai , found- 
ed by Maccpiart 
in 1838 (after 
Hcopoli, 1763). it 

is characterized by 
a prominent face, by 
the third joint of tho 
antenn.e being long- 
er than the first, and 
by the second sub- 
margitml cell of the 
wing being appen- 
dicular. The larva of Erax bastardi feeds on the eggs of 
the Rocky Mountain locust, Caloptcnus spretus. 

erazed (o-razd'), a. In her., same as erased. 
erbt, ©rbet, w. Obsolete spellings of kerb. 
erberH, eroeret, n. Middle English forms of 
arbor'*. 

Oreliesardes and erberes euesed well clone. 

Piers Plowman's Crede (E. E. T. S.), 1. ICC. 

In a lytyl erber that 1 have. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 07 (1st version). 

erber 2 t, «. [ME.] The gullet: a hunting term. 

iSyfclien thny slyfc the slot, scsed the erber, 

Relumed wytli a selnirp knyf, tfc the sehyre knitten. 

Sir Gnwaync and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1330. 

erbia (6r'bi-ji), n. [NL., < erbium.] In chem ., 
the oxid of tho metal erbium (E^Og), a white 
powder soluble in acids only, 
erbium (Gr'bi-um), n. [NL., < ( Ylt)erby ip 
Sweden, where gadolinite, the mineral which 
contains this substance, is found.] Chemical 
symbol, Er; A rare metal found along with 
yttrium, terbium, and a number of other rare 
elements in some rare minerals, as euxenite, 
fergusonite, and gadolinite, in which it exists 
as a tantalate or silicate, 
erdet, v. i . [ME., < AS. eardidn, dwell, < card, 
dwelling, country: see card.] To dwell. 
ere 1 (ar), adv., prep., and conj. [Also dial, ear 
(soo ear 4), yer; < ME. ere , er, ccr, ar, or (see 
or 1 ), < AS. air, adv., before, sooner, earlier, 
formerly: prep., before; in the conjunctional 
phrases ter tham the, air than the (air, prep., be- 
fore ; tham,_i flat, of thevt, that; the , rel. conj., 
that), abbr. ter tham, ar than, or simply cer, conj., 
before (always with reference to time); a eontr. 
of the full compar. form diror , adv., which also 
is frequent (= OS. cr = OFries. er = D. eer , 
sooner, = OHG. er, G. eher, ehe = Icel. dr, early, 


Erechtheum 

ss Goth. air%8, sooner), compar. form of AS. tier 
ss Icel. dr = Goth, air, adv., soon, early. See 
the superl. erst and the deriv. early.] Lt adv. 

1. Early; soon. 

Er ant late y bo thy fo. Lyrical Poems (ed. Wright), p. 99. 

Or thay be dan tit [daunted] with droid, erar will thal de. 

Gawan and Gologras, ii. Iff. 

2. Before; formerly. 

When it turnyt to the tyme as I told ere. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 980. 

Whan Galasliyn hadde herde that Gawein haddo seide, 
he was nener er so gladde. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 190. 

Rich noyse hard [heard] I never ere. 

Towneley Mysteries , p. 156. 

II. prep . Before, in respect of time. 

We sculen . . . forleten ure misdede er ure lives ende. 

Old Eng. Homilies (ed. Morris), 1. 19. 

Ho would ere. long make it dearer, ami make a Penny 
Loaf be sold for a Shilling. Baker, Chronicles, p. 75. 

Our fruitful Nile 
Flow'd ere the wonted Beason. 

Dryden, All for Love. 

TIT, conj. Before ; sooner than. 

But his term was tint, or it, time were. 

Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 30. 

It was not long ere she inflam’d him so, 

That he would ulgatos with Pyrochles light. 

Sjicnscr, F. Q., II. v. 20. 

Ycr Eurus blew, yer Moon did Wex or Wane, 

Yer Sea bad flsli, yer Earth had grass or grain, 

God was not void of sacred exercise. 

fi ly Inester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 

The nobleman saith unto him, 8ir, come down ere my 
child die. John iv. 49. 

ere 2 t, U. An obsolete form of ear \ 

ere 8 t, v. t. An obsolete form of ear*. 

ereart, r. t . [An erroneous spelling of arcar*, 
appar. by association with erect.] To raise up. 

That other love infects the soul of man ; this cleanseth ; 
that depresseth, this crcars. Burton, Aiiut. of Mel. 

Erebus (er'e-bus), n. [L., < Gr/K/if/?o c, in Ho- 
mer, etc., a place of nether darkness between 
the Earth and Hades (see def. 1); in Hesiod a 
mythical being; cl', adj. iptfievvot;, eontr. epry- 
voi;, dark, gloomy; perhaps akin to lynjivy, the 
darkness of night, night, or else to Goth, rikwis. 
darkness, Skt. rajas , tho atmosphere, thick air, 
mist, darkness.] 1. In classical myth.: (a) A 
place of nether darkness through which tho 
shades pass on their way to Hades. 

The motions of hiB spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erelms. 

tihak., M. of V., v. 1. 

Harsh thunder, that tho lowest bottom shook 

Of Erebus. Milton , V. L. # ii. 883. 

(b) The son of Chaos, who married his sister 
Night and was the father of iEther (tho pure 
air) and Day; darkness. — 2. [NL.] In tool., 
a genus of noetui d moths. E. odora is the largest 
North American species of Noetuidcr, expanding kix inches 
or more, and is of a dark-brown color sprinkled with gray 
Beales ; the miiform spot is black, with blue scales, and 
encircled with brownish-yellow. The species is found from 
Maine to Brazil. See rut under Roctunlm. 

Erechtheion (or-ek-thi'on), n. Same as Erech- 
theum. 

Erechtheum (er-ek-the'um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
*l&fdxpetov,CEpfxOt^t Erechtheus.] The u house 
of Erechtheus”: a temple of Ionic order on the 
Acropolis of Athens, noted as ono of the most 
original achievements of Hellenic architecture. 
I u the Erechtheum were grouped togetherthe distinct cults 
of Athena Polias (this foundation taking the place of the 
undent temple destroyed by tho Persians), of Poseidon, of 
the mythical hero-king of Athens, Erechtheus, and of other 
subordinated divinities and heroes. The material of the 



The Erechtheum, eastern elevation. 

Erechtheum was Pen telle marble almost throughout: there 
was butlittlo plastic decoration, apart, from the caryatids , 
hut the architectural carving, all the proportions, the 
masonry, and the execution in general were of the utmost 
perfection and refinement. (See cuts under anthemum- 
molding , egg-and-dart molding, and caryatid.) The torn 
pie was completed toward the close of' the fifth century 
B. c. In the court of the temple grew the original olive- 
tree, created by Athena, which sprouted again in one night 
after its destruction by the Persians ; and In buildings con- 
nected with this court dwelt the prlesteRs of Athena and 
her attendant maidens called arrhephores. 




Erechthites 

ErechthiteB (er-ek-thi't5z), n. [NL., orig. er- 
roneously Erechtites (Raflnesque), appar. < Gr. 
epex&TW (Dioscorides), a name for Seneeio or 
groundsel, < kpix^eiv, rend ; break.] A small 
genus of senecioid composite plants, found in 
America, Australia, and New Zealand. The only 
species in the United States is the flreweed, E. hieraei * 
folia, a coarse animal with numerous heads of whitish 
flowers and abundant soft white pappus. It is especially 
frequent where recent clearings have been burned over. 

erect (e-rekt'), v. [< L. crectus t, pp. of erigere 
(> It. erigere, crgere = Pg. Sp. Pr. erigir = P. 
erigcr ), set up, < c, out, up, + regere, make 
straight, rule: see regent Cf. arrect , correct , 
direct otc.] I. tram. 1. To raise and set in an 
upright or perpendicular position; setup; raise 
up : as, to erect a telegraph-pole or a llagstaff . 

There is a little Chappell made conduitwise, wherein is 
erected tho picture of CliriBt and the Virgin Mary. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 11. 

Once more 

Erect the standard there of ancient .Night. 

Milton, I\ L., ii. 08fl. 

There came out from the niche a low laugh that erected 
the hairs upon my head. Poe, Tales, 1. 1152. 

2. To raise, as a building; build; construct: 
as, to erect a house or a temple ; to erect a fort. 

Inscriptions round the bases of the pillars inform us 
that the hall was erected by Darius and Xerxes, but re- 
paired or restored by Artaxerxos Mneiuon, who added the 
inscriptions. J. Feryusaon, Hist. Arch., I. 200. 

3. To set up or establish ; found ; form ; frame : 
as, to erect b> kingdom or commonwealth ; to erect 
a new system or theory. 

There has been more religious wholesome laws 

In ttie half -circle of a year erected 

For common good than memory e'er knew of. 

Middleton , ('haste Maid, ii. 1. 

lie had drawn above twenty persons to his opinion, and 
they were intended to erect a plantation about the Narra- 
gansett Hay. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 2(H). 

They procured a royal patent for erecting an academy 
of projectors in Lagado. Swift, Gulliver's Travels, iii. 4. 

4. To raise from a lower level or condition to a 
higher ; elevate ; exalt ; lift up. 

This King [Henry II.] founded the Church of Bristol, 
which K. Henry the Eighth afterward created into a Cathe- 
dral. Baker , Chronicles p. 58. 

I am far from pretending to infallibility ; that would be 
to erect myself into an apostle. 

Locke, On the Epistles of St. Paul. 

When it [Palestine] was in possession of the Israelites, 
it was erected into a kingdom under Saul. 

Pocoeke , Description of the East, IT. i. 1 . 

They tried to erect themselves into a community where 
all should be equally free. < 'Jidda with , Vicar, xix. 

5f. To animate) ; encourage. 

Erect your princely countenances and spirits. 

Fletcher (and other*), Hloody Hi other, iii. 1. 

Variety (as both Mustek and Ithetorick teaches us) erect * 
and rouses an Auditory, like the nmisterfull running over 
many Cords and divisions. 

Milton , On Def. of llumb. Remount. 

6t. To advauco or set forth ; propound. 

Malobranche erect* tills proposition. Locke. 

7. To draw, as a. figure, upon a base ; construct, 
as a figure : as, to erect a horoscope ; to erect a 
circle on a given line as a semidiameter; to 
erect a perpendicular to a line from a given 
point in the line. 

To erect a figure of the heavens at birth. This is merely 
to draw a map of the heavens as they may appear at the 
moment a child was born. 

Xadkicl , Gram, of Astrology, p. 375. 

Erecting glass. Same as erector, i (b). —Erecting priBm. 
See jirism. -Syn. 1. Upraise, uprear.— 2 and 3. Construct, 
build, institute, establish, plant.— 1 and 4. Elevate. Sec 
rai*e. 

ii. intram. To take an upright position; 
rise. 

The trifoile, against, rainc, swelleth in the stalk, and so 
standeth more upright; for by wet, stalkes doe erect, and 
leaves bow downe. Bacon , Nat. Hist., § S27. 

erect (e-rekt/), a. [< ME. erect (= Pg. credo = 
It. ereito , erto: see alert), < L. erectm , pp., up- 
right, set up: see the verb.] 1. Having an 
upright postifre ; standing; directed upward; 
raised ; uplifted. 

HIb piercing eyes, erect, appear to view 

Superior worlds, and look all nature through. 

Pope. 

Among the Greek colonioB and churches of Asia, Phila- 
delphia is still erect — a column in a scene of ruins 

Gibbon. 

Tall and erect the maiden stands, 

hike some young priestess of the wood. 

Whittier , Mogg Megonc. 

pie head is drooped as nn accompaniment of shame ; it 
is held erect and firm when defiance 1 b expressed. 

F. Warner , Physical Expre ssion, p. 40. 

Specifically —(a) In her., set vertically in some unusu- 
iu way: thus, a boar's bead charged with the muzzle or 
•flout uppermost, pointing to the top of the field, is Bttid 
w be erect, (b) In bot. t vertical throughout ; not spread- 
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ing or declined *, upright : as, an erect stem ; an erect leaf or 
ovule, (c) In entom., upright: applied to hairs, spines, 
etc., when they are nearly but not quite at right angles 
to the surface or margin on which they are situated. In 
this sense distinguished from perpendicular or vertical. 

Hence — 2. Upright and firm; bold. — 3. In- 
tent ; alert. 

That, vigilant and erect attention of mind, which in 
prayer is very necessary, is wasted and dulled. 

Hooker , Eccles. Polity. 

All this they road with saucer eyes, and erect and primi- 
tive curiosity. Thoreau , Walden, p. 115. 

Erect decliner, a dial which stands erect, but docs not 
face any cardinal point.— Erect (Hal. Sec dial.— Erect 
direct, in the position, ns a dial, of vertically facing a 
cardinal point.- Erect Btem, in hot., an upright Rtem ; a 
stem that does not twine or require a support. — Erect 
Vision, the seeing things right side up— that is, the prop- 
er association between local signs of the different parts 
of the retina and the different partB of the body. - Erect 
Wings, those wings which in repose are held upright over 
tlie body, as in most butterflies. 

erectable (e-rek'ta-bl), a. [< erect 4* -able.] 
Capable of being erected ; erectile. 

These erectable feathers, that form the auricles [of the 
short-eared owl] when alive, are scarcely longer than the 
rest, and are always depressed in a dead bird. 

, Montagu, Ornith. Diet. 

erectedt (e-rek'ted),p. a. Mentally or morally 
elevated ; magnanimous ; generous ; noble ; as- 
piring. 

Having found in him a mind of most excellent, composi- 
tion, a piercing wit, quite void of ostentation, high erected 
thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy. 

Sir /*. Sidney , Arcadia, i. 

Glory, the reward 

That sole excites to high attempts, the tiame 
Of most erected spirits. Milton, P. It., iii. 27. 

erecter (e-rek'ter), n. One who or that which 
erects; specifically, one who raises or builds. 

Erecti (e-rek'ti), ti. id. [NL., pi. of L. erectm , 
pp. of erigere , erect.] A group of mammals con- 
taining man alone: same as Jlimana , Archen- 
eephala , Archoutia , Anthropul(V } Jlominitlw. See 
these words. Illigcr , 181 1. 

erectile (e-rek'til), a. [= F. erectile ; as erect 
+ -He.’] Capable of erection; susceptible of 
being erected, as tissue.— Erectile tissue, very vas- 
cular connective tissue, which when distended with blood 
causes the part to become turgul and more or less rigid. 
The substance of the cavernous and spongy bodies of the 
penis, the parts composing and surrounding the clitoris, 
the mammary nipples, ami to some extent the lips, are 
examples of this tissue. 

erectility (6-rck-til'i-ti), n. [< erectile - L - ity .] 
The quality of being erectile or capable of erec- 
tion. 

erection (e-rek'shon), «. [= F. erection = Sp. 
crcccion = Pg. erre^do = It. vresume, < L. crec - 
tio(n-), < crectus , pp. of erigere , sot up, erect: 
see erect.] 1. The act of erecting, or setting 
upright; a raising or lifting up ; a stiffening or 
bristling up: as, the erection of a flagstaff or of 
a building; the erection of drooping leaves or 
of a crest of feathers. 

lie was chosen by all the congregation testifying their 
consent by election of hands. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 130. 

2. Tho state of being erect. 

And so indeed of any we yet know' man onely is erect. 
... As for the end of this erection, to look up tow aid 
heaven, though confirmed by se\enil testimonies, and the 
Greek etymologic of man, it is not so readily to be ad- 
mitted. Sir T. Bromic , Vulg. Err., n. 1. 

3. Tho act of building or constructing: as, tho 
erection of a church. 

I employed a whole day in walking about this great city, 
to lind out proper [daces for the erection of hospitals. 

Addison, A Krieml of Mankind. 

4. That which is erected, especially a building 
or structure of any kind : as. there are many an- 
cient erections of unknown use. — 5. The act of 
establishing or founding ; establishment; set- 
41 nmeiit ; formation; institution: as, the erec- 
tion of a commonwealth ; the erection of a bish- 
opric or of an earldom. 

It must needs have a peculiar influence upon tlic erec- 
tion, continuance, and dissolution of every society. 

South, Sermons. 

6. The act of raising from a lower position or 
condition to a higher; elevation: as, the erec- 
tion of a church into a cathedral. 

The history of the various and strange vicissitudes they 
[the .lews | underwent, from their first erection into a peo- 
ple down to their final excision. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vii. 

7f. Elevation or exaltation of sentiments. 

Ah ! but. what misery is it to know this? 

Or, knowing it, to want the mind s election 
In such extremes? 

B. J orison, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 1. 

8t. The act of rousing; excitation. 

When a man would listen suddenly he starteth ; for the 
starting is an erection of the spirits to attend. Bacon . 
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9. In physiol., turgidity and rigidity of a part 
into which erectile tissue enters: specifically 
said chiefly of the penis and clitoris. 

erective (e-rek'tiv), a. [< erect 4* -ire. ] Set- 
ting upright ; raising. 

erectly (e-rekt'li), adv . In an erect posture; 
upright. 

For birds, they generally carry their heads erectly like 
man. Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err ,’iv. 1. 

erectness (e-rekt 'nes), n. The state of being 
erect ; uprightness of posture or form. 

If we take crectnrss strictly, and so as Galen bath de- 
fined it, . . . they onely, saith he, have an erect figure, 
whose spine and thigh bone are carried in right lines. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 1. 

erectopatent (o-rek-to-pa'tent), a. [< L. crec- 
tus, erect, 4- pdten(t-)s, spreading: see patent.] 

1. In hot,., having a position intermediate be- 
tween erect and spreading. — 2. In entom., hav- 
ing, as the wings of an insect when in repose, 
the anterior pair erect or nearly so, and the 
posterior pair horizontal, as in the skipper-but- 
terflies. 

erector (o-rek'tor). n . ; pi. erectors or crectorcs 
(-torz, e-rVk-to'rez). [< NL. erector, < L. vrtgcrc, 
pp. crectus , erect: see erect.] 1. One wlio or 
that which raises or erects, specifically - (a) In 
anat., a muscle which erects or assists in the erection of 
a part or an organ, as the penis or clitoris, (h) In optic*, 
an attachment to a compound microscope, inserted in the 
draw-tube, which causes a second inversion of the image, 
so that the object viewed is seen in an erect or normal 
position. Also called erect iny yin**. 

2. One who builds, establishes, or founds. 

The three first Monarchies of the world . whereof the 
fouudcis and the erector* thought that they could never 
have ended. Baleiyh (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 054). 

A teacher of leurnihg, and erector of schools. 

Watnhons e. Apology, p. 21. 
Erector spinse, the longest muscle of the back. It assists 
m maintaining the erect posture. It has several snlidi- 
visioiis, the principal of which me the lougissimus dorsi 
and the sacrolumbal Is, or iliocostalis. Also called *pini - 
rector. 

erelong (arTong')» prep. phr. as adv. [ < ere 1 4- 
long; not prop, a compound, but a prep, phrase.] 
Before the lapse of a long firms before long; 
soon. 

Mounted upon his |u horse’s] burke, and soe following 
the stagge, erelonye slewe him. Spenser, State ot Ireland. 

The world erelong a world of tears mqst weep. 

Milton, V. L , xl. 027. 
[Commonly, and preferably, written as two words, ere 
tony. ] 

eremacausis (er'e-ma-kti/sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
i/pi pa, slowly, gently, quietly, 4- wim/f, a burn- 
ing, < Knit tv, burn : see caustic.] I n chew. , a slow 
combustion or oxidation; the act of gradual 
combination of the combustible elements of 
a body with the oxygen of tho air, as in tho 
slow decay of wood, in the formation of acetic 
acid from alcohol, or of niter by tho decompo- 
sition of animal matter, and in numerous other 
processes: a term introduced by Liebig. 

Slow combustion, such as that of eremacausis or decay, 
nui> cause light, as in the luminosity of decaying wood. 

A Darnell, I'rin. of Physics, p 458. 

eremic (e-rc'mik), (t. [< Gr. ipf/yot;, desert, ipy- 
pm, a desert (see crew He), 4- -ic.] Inhabiting 
deserts; living in dry, sandy places: chiefly 
used in zoology. 

eremitaget (cr'o-mi-taj), ?<. [< eremite 4- -age. 
Cf. hermitage.] * Hermitage. 

A leaden box . . . found m the ruins of an nld crcmUnye , 
as it was a repairing Shelton, ti of Don (jmxotc, p. l.'Ui. 

eremitalt (or'c-mi-taP, a. [< eremite 4- -at.] 
Eremitic. 

Not. that, a conventual, and still less an eiewitat, way of 
life would have been more rational 

Su.ithey , Tin* Doctor, lxviii. 

ere mi te (er'e-mit), v. ami a. [Formerly also 
eremit ; = D. emmet, hemmet = (1. Dan. Sw. 
rremit = V.enmte, lienmte (whence the older 
E. forms ernnt, lierwtt, now only hermit) = Pr. 
ermita = It. rrnmta (cf. Pr. hermtfan = Sp. 
ermiluno = Pg. ernntao, < ML. erenutauvs), < 
LL. ernmta, < Gr. tyri/tm/c, u hermit, prop, adj., 
of the desert, < ipyuin, a solitude, desert, wil- 
derness, K if>j//ioc, desolate, lonely, solitary, des- 
ert ; prob. akin to i/grpa, stilly, quietly, gently, 
slowly, Lith. ratnu, quiet, tranquil, Goth, rimis, 
n., quiet, Skt. y/ ram, rest, find pleasure in: 
see hermit, a doublet of eremite.] I. n. 1. One 
who lives in a wilderness or in retirement; a 
hermit. 

Thou seem’st beneath thy huge, high leaf of green, 

An Eremite beneath Ids mountain s brow. 

U ('roly, Lily ot the Valley. 

Specifically — 2. In church hist., in the earlier 
period, a Christian who, to escape persecution, 
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flod to a solitary place, and there led a life of 
contemplation ;m<l asceticism. l.atei tin- n:iiin- was 
applied toil irligioiiH "i del win* 1 *!* i m ‘11 iIkts lived isolated 
from one anothci .is, tin Et etudes at St. Augustine 
The king of I’m t ugali caused a < 'lunch to hr made Un i r, 
. . when* tin ie :m (tilt h insolent Ennui. s, and all othei 
are lot hidden to mhalnte tin ]*e 

llakhn/t's Ymhuhs, II :’sn. 
No wild 'unit Iioimnies and Tin bind Eremite s, then* 
had Im en no no loiliitiis iMnte. Cm/uh 

-SVIl. See une/ion t 

II. a. K rein i lie. 

eremitic, eremitical ( «*i* v mit ' i k, -i-kul ), a. | = 

F. ( rent t toga =■ l*g. It. rremtfteo, < ML. cnmilt- 
ens, < m milti, an eremite: see eremih . ) Kelat- 
in g or pertaining to, having tin* character ot, 
or like an eremite or hermit ; living in solitude 
or in seclusiou from the \sorhl. 

Tin ansteri and ei emitienl h,u Immei olClmst 

lift. Hull, Contemplations, i\ 
Prisons ot lieioieal and eminent mat t s and opera! lorn, 
. . . of pi millions alist llielil ins ol t n nut will l't tlfemellts 
.hr Tuuloi Work*' (ed. lMi.'i), I 4b. 
'Pile mimin' instinct is not pe< nliai t«* the Tlicbius, as 
many a New England village i an t» sli!\ 

Lmi'tl/. I**ii eside Travels, p. T.*’» 

eremitish (er'e-rnbtish), a. [ ( innate 4--/.vAL] 
Of or pertaining to or resembling ji liermit ; 
eremitic. 

1 account t'lmstian good tel low ship hettei than an n'< 
vithf.li and melain holikt solitanness. 

lift Hull. Meditations and \ ow s 
A priest, old. bearded, wrinkled, fowled — nevei heme 
llioi e pi l lei tl\ ei’ennhsli I. H ulluei , Erli-lllll , p 21.'i. 

eremitism (er'e-ml-t izm), n. [ < eremite 4- -/.vw.J 
The Kioto or condition of a liermit; voluntary 
Koelusion from social life, 
eremobryoid (c-re-ino-bri'oid), a. [< (Jr. ip/,- 
/mi, desolate, solitary (scm* cnmitt). 4- ,lpror. n 
kind of seaweed, 4- -on /. J In ferns, having the 
fronds produced at. intervals (nodes) along tin* 
sides of the rootstock, not at tin* end, and hav- 
ing the stipes articulated with the footstalk, 
becoming detachod w hen old, leaving protuber- 
ances with a concave surface. This is tin* case 
in the tribe represented by Polypodmm. Se< 
Desmobrya. 

Eremomela (er-c-mom'e-lii), ?/. [NL., < (Jr. 

/ (u/fuK , solitary, + , a song. | The typical 

genus of African warblers of the subfamily 
Ercmomelintv. (’. J. Enndei nil, 1H50. 
Eremomelinae (or-c-mom-e-li'nob n.pt. | N L.. 
< Eremometa 4- -uoe .\ ] A group of xvarbler-like 
African birds, of some 50 species, of doubtful 
relationships, commonly referred to the Timelt- 


as airehindcach ( airehindech , archennacli , ete.), 
“a superior, prior of a, convent, provincial of a 
religious order v (O’Ueilly), these being other 
forms of ( urchidvehoin , atrehtdeocltain , an arch- 
deacon, < LL. archidiaconus : see archdeacon .] 
In the Irish C/n, previous to the twelfth century, 
the name of an ecclesiastic having duties akin 
to those of an archdeacon. 

ereilOW (ar'nou'b prep. phr. as adr. [< cn 1 4- 
note .' J Before this time. [ Now written as two 
words.] 

Mv tathcr has icpciitcd lum i rrnoir Jfniden 

ereptf (e-repf'), a. Snatelied away. Jiaileip 
1 7-7. 

ereptationf (e-rep- ta'shon), //. f < L. as if *crcjb 
taho(n-), < 'crcptan , assumed fretp of crcpcrc , 
creep out, < v, out, 4- rrpcrc , creep: see rept He.] 
A creeping fort h. liadey, 17ii7. 
ereptiont (e-rep'shon), n. [< h. crcptto(n-), < 
crcplns , ]>]». of cnpcrc , snatch away, < r, away, 
4- rape re , snatch, seize. (T. corrcption.\ A 
taking or snatching away by force*. E. Phil- 
lips. 170(5. 

erert, ereret, w. Middle Knglish forms of carer. 
Eresidae ( e-res' i-de). W. pi- < Ercstis + 

-ida. 1 A Itunily of saltigrado or h»a|dug sj>i- 
ders, typified by the* genns Ercstis. having the 
eephalothorax much elevat<*d and convex in 
front , t he t w T o posterior e\ es much furt her a part 
1 1nin t he next pair, and the tarsi furnished w it h 
1! or !> claws. Also El csoidic and Presides. 

Eresinae (er-e-si'jie), w. ;>/. |NIj.,< Ercsns 4 

-nav. | ( >ne of two subfamilies of Ercstda\ liav- 
ing an inframaimnillary organ and calamis- 
t rum (wanting in Palpi maimta). It is composed 
of the genera. Ercsns and Doreens. 

Eresus (er'e-sus), V. |NL.] The ty]»ical ge- 
nus of spiders of tin* family Ercstdic , contain- 
ing a few species, such as E. lincatns and E. 
cnntaharnnis. Wa/ckenaer. 1H05. 

erethic (o-reth'ik), a. Jlrrcg. < (Jr. i/tiOur , ex- 
<* it e : see erethism.] Excitable; restless. [Kan*.] 
W \ limit ill niMki'-uu I s inherit ril mostly fimn tin juitn 
mil .Mile, ami is cn'tlnr m «|ii.ili(> . 

Ann'r. .hun, 1‘michnl , I. .‘I7'i 

erethism (er'o-lhizni), n. [< ("Jr. tpilha/mi , irri- 
tation, < i/nOiCnr, etjuiv. to i pith tv , rouse to 
anger, excite, irritate.] In physiol ., excitement 
or stimulation of am organ or tissue, specifi- 
cally of the organs of generation: as, the sexual 
(lefhism. Mercurial erethism, an uritalcil state ni 
the svstem |»rnilm*ci| by the poisonous ai turn ol men in \, 
an-ompiimcil b\ depression of stiength, irrejiiilsu action ot 
the lieai t etc 


Eretmosauria (o-ret-nio-sa/ri-a), w. pi. [NL., 
< Eretmosaunis 4- -ia.~\ A group of reptiles, 
taking name from the genus Eretmosaunis . 
A Iso Eretmosaurie. 

Eretmosaunis (e-ret-mo-sa'rus), w. [NK., < 
(ir. ipiTpnr , an oar, 4* auvpiH, a lizard.] A ge- 
nus of rept iles. Seeley , 1K74. 

Eretrian (e-re'tri-an), a. [< L. Entria , (Jr. 
’Kptrp/a, Kretria (see def.), 4- -an. | Pertaining 
to Krcdria, an ancient city in the island of Eu- 
bo*a, (Jreece. Eretrian Bchool of philosophy, the 
Kliac or Klean school : ho railed liom tin* tact that it ie- 
n loved to Kretria. 

Ereunetes (er-o-ne'tez), n. [NL. (Illiger. 
IS 1 1 ), < (Jr. I pi vv/ fT/jr, a seareli(‘r, < / pi vrhi », search 
after.] A gmius of small san<l})i])ers, of the 
family Seolojiaetdie , having the general ckarac- 



hciniit.ilin.iti (I S.iiiitpijM r / punidtw 

tersof that section of the germs Tnnya grouped 
under tin* genus Aetodromas , but the feet, semi- 
palmate. The tyi ie species. E jut si II us, is one of tin* 
< oinin* *nest siind]iipi*rs ot Ninth America, well known as 
the •*’ in i /ml nutlt’d su mi pi /m oi pn‘p 

ere while (ar'hw iV)jtdr. [<e/rt + ir/nle.'] Some 
time ago; a little wdiih* befon*. 

I am as iair now as 1 was t irirlnfr 

Sloth , M \ !>., iii. 2. 

O. did yon lind it. now 7 Aon said A<ni bon^hl it civ- 
irfnh Ji Jonsoii, Ever\ Man in his lluinmii, \. 1. 

'I’lie knife that w as levell’d tn , irhih> at his tin oat, 

Is emplo> d now m i ippmg the lace horn his coat. 

Jiurhuin, InyohlshN bmeinis, 11 3»i. 

erewhile (ar'hvvil'), a. [ < ereir/nle, adr .] For- 

mer; recent. 

hisiaeli . . . has . . been m a gi i at de^i re all tliinus 

to all men romplnnentin^ now the Home Killers on their 
jiood taste and nmdeiutn m now soim m'lvln/f antagonist 
on tin eonseientioiis enei^v ot hisiaieei 

Esroft, <|iio(nl in Ifi^«msons lai^. Statesmen, p. 4!>. 

erf (erf), n. [ AI K. erj\ erfe , < AS. yrfc = ( >S. vrhi 
— ]>. erf. inheritance, patrimony, ground, = 
OiKJ. erln, arid , (J. erbe = l)an. are = Sw. arfr- 
( ande ) =r (Jot/li. arln. inheritance. | If. inheri- 


■id(V. 

Eremophila (er-e-mof'i-liL), n. [NJi., <(Jr. //>//- 
/me, soli tiny, 4- ifil/m. loving.] 1. In ichth., a ge- 
nus of fishes. Tn this sense commonly written 
Erenmphdns. Humboldt , 1H05. — 2. In ormtli ., a 
notahle genus of larks, of tin* family Alandtdir , 



Uoiiinl L.irl. ,oi Slum latl , / > / oophiut til pt ./> /v 


eontainingthe horned larks or shore-larks, char- 
act, erizetl by the phimicorn on each side of the 
heatl. Then an si*M*ral species m \an<*ties, inhalutnu.' 
the northern lieniHplieie. of which the bi s( known n E 
alprstro., common to Km ope and North Aniema \'so 
called Ehilt iruios and Utoennis lion\ Is’s 
3. In entom ., a genus of orthopterous insects. 
linrmeisfer , ISIIS. 

EremopteriS > er-e-mop'te-ris). If. [NL., < (Jr. 

* />////«£, solitary, 4 ~n pi < , 
a tern. ] A genus of fos- 
sil ferns, separated from 
Sphcnoptcns by Schimprr 
in ISO!), by whom it is 
said to have* no analogy 
ax i 1 1 1 any living fern. The 
nppei pint ot the tioiids is di 
eholonioiis It is loiilid in tin 
loal measiiivs. <»t (Heat Untiun 
. and all throimh the Appala 

Iremoptm, ^tn.nsnr- [)rh\ 111 the l ulled 

Slates 

erenacbf, n. [Also written herenaeh , rej»r. Tr. 
airehnmeaeh , “a vicar, an erenach, or lay super- 
intendent of church lands” (Donovan ),the same 



erethismic (er-e-t.hiz'mik), a. f< erethism 4- 
-ie. ] I Vrtiiining to erethism. Erethismic shock, 

a shock in which symptoms of excitement, an* combined 
with those ot prostintion 

erethistic (er-e-lhis'tik), a. [< ( Jr. / ptilirtTiinu , 
< ipAh^iVj excite : see erethism.'] lieluting to 
erethism. 

erethitic (pr-e-tliit'ik), a. [In*eg. < ereth-ism 
4 -//-/V.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
erethism ; characterized by erethism ; excited; 
restless. 

Erethizon (er-e-ihrzon), n. [NL. (F. Cuvier, 
1H122), < (Jr. ipethsow, ppr. of ipitii£nv, excite, ir- 
ritate: set' erethism.'] A genus of porcupines, 
of the family JIystneida\ having a. stout form, 
short spines* overlaid by hair, a short, thick, 
blunt, and flattened tail, lion-prehensile, tin* 
toes four in front and (ive behind, Jill armed 
with strong curved claws, and the habits ar- 
boreal and terrestrial. Time art* two living Hpccms 

E iforsutus, the nison or (’amnia porcupine, of castun 
Noilh America, and E. v/nan ul hits, the yellow-haired pm 
ciipine, ot western North Aineiira A fossil fojm is dc 
si i ihrd ns E rlnitcinus Ec/n imjirorla Js a hj noli> m See 
cut nndei finrsufiuu- 

Eretmochelys ( er-c*t-mok'e-lis), n. [< (Jr. i pi P- 
11111 '. an oar (< ipiaanv, row), 4- yf/ir, tortoise.] 



n.iwkl.lll I urtk , / y ctmot hflys imbtuata 1 


A genus of sea-turtles, including the caret or 
hawkbill, E. nnbncata. 

Eretmppodest (er-et-iuo]i'p-doz), n. ]>1. [NL., 
< (Sr. ipirpfivj an oar. 4- min (toA-) = F. foot.'] 
A division of sehizognathous swimming birds, 
containing the grebes and iinfeot, or the fami- 
lies Podieipedidiv and Hehormthidcc. 


taiice; patrimony; s)M‘cilicnlly, stock; cattle. 

Ilk kinneK erf . . . 

Was mad of ei the 

tie Hems amt Exodus , 1. 1K,'{. 

2. [D. cr/’.] In Cap<‘ Colony, some jmrts of the 
State of Now York, and other regions originally 
settled by the Dutch, a small inherited liouse- 
ftiul -garden lot in a village or settlement. 

erf-kint, n. [ME., < erf 4- km 1. J Cattle. 

Al erf -ft in Iiancn lie ut-lcd. 

Genesis avd Exodus, 1. .'! 1 77. 

erg (erg), v. [< fir. ip) or = E. work, <p v. Cf. 
< nen/y.] Tn physics , the unit of work in the 
centime! er-gram-socond system — that is, the 
amount of work done by the unit of force, one 
dyne, acting through the unit of distance, one 
centimeter, dm* foot, -pound is approximately n|iial to 
I dfi(i id 7 cr^s, and one horHc-pmvci (KiiglislOis (*( 11111 ! 
to 7 4(5- KM* ergs per Hccond. Aim ei pun 
AVc rt*(|Ui*Hl that the wind erpon, or mt, Ik* strictly lim- 
ited to the (’ (;. H. unit of work, 01 wind is, fm jmrposcs 
of nicabumniait, equivalent, to tins, the (’. (1. S. unit of 
energy. J. ]>. Ereret 1, Knits and Pins, (’mint , p. ](»< 

ergasilan (fr-gas'i-lan), 71 . One of the Eryasi- 
hdtr. 

Ergasilidse (er-ga-si 1 'i-do), V. pi. [NL. , < Enja- 
stlns + -idn.] A family of ejiizoic siplionosto- 
matous crust aeeans. Species of Ergastlns art* 
parasitic upon fishes; others, of the genus St- 
ent hoe. upon lobsters. 

Ergasilus (er-gas'i-lus), u. [ N1 i.] Tlie typical 
genus of t he family Eryasilidte. Also Enjasdtns. 

ergatt, r. See ergot-.' 

ergatat (er'ga-tji), n. [L., < Cr. ip)im/e, a sorl 
of enjistari or windlass, also a workman, < ip}<>r 
= K work. J A capstan ; u xvindlass; a crane. 
E. Phillips , 170(). 

Ergates (er'ga-tez), n. [NL., < (Jr. iypm/c, a 
workman, < 1 / 1 ) nr = K. work.] A gem us of longi* 
corn beetles, of the group Prion nav. it is a \eiy 
wiilc-s)>ri*ad genus, though it ha** hut lew species, being 
found 111 Europe, Asia, Africa, and North and South Amei 
left E. .tithe r is a large pitch-brow 11 European species, 
fiom to 2 inches long, tin* larva of whitli feeds on pim - 
wood. E spiculahis is the only form known to be found 
in the United States. 



Ergatis 

Ergatis (<Vga.-t.iB), n. [NF., < Or. ipyrmc, fern, 
oi’ worker.] 1. A genus of spiders, of 

the family Af/akititlfr , having several European 
species. BktvktvaU, 1H4F — 2. A genus of tineid 
moths, of the subfamily (Iclrrhnuc. There a, re 
(5 species, all European, as E. bnzrlkt. llrniv- 
nianu, 1 H 70 . 

ergo (er' go), mnj . [F., therefore. < T. «rr/r//— .] 

Therefore: used leelinically in logic to intro- 
duco the conclusion of a. complete and neces- 
sary syllogism. 

1 1 1*1*** an \nabaptist will sn \ , “Ah. Christ infused tlu 
oII'k i- of u jueltfe; irtfo, llirir ought to Ik no judges nor 
nia^ist i at os amoii^ chiistuui nun 

Latimer, 2d Senium lief. J-Jdw. \ I , i mo. 

Hr that loves my flesh and blood is my fi lend ; erao, h< 
that kisses my wife is my friend Shuk , All s \\ ell, i. 

ergometer (er-goni'i'-ier), w. [< Ur. Ip] or, work, 
4* ftt 7(1(11’ j measure.] An instrument, for mea- 
suring work; a dynamometer. Watt’s mdi- 
ea tor-din gram is an example of an ergometer. 
Also called (kctro-vrgoiuctrr. 

V\ ot k-nmasuring dynumometeiH, or en/nmefei', as tin 
authoi terms them A atun, \\\. UJu 

ergon (er'gon), v. [< I Jr. ip)ov = E. work. See 
ntj. | Same as mj. 

ergot 1 (it' got), h. |< E. rrt/of, also an/of , a 
spur, tlie exiremity of a dead hramdi, in hot. 
ergot,; origin unknown. ] 1. In Jarrtcnj, ji stub, 
like a piece of soft horn, of about the size <»l 
a chestnut., situated behind tuul below’ t he pas- 
tern-joint, a ml commonly hidden under the tuft 
of the fet lock. — 2. A morbid growth arising 
from a diseased condition of the ovary of vari- 
ous grasses, caused by a fungus of the genus 
(lartn ps. Tin- mouth <d the fniimis ht-mns by the 
toi mutton of a tllamentoiis mviehuin upon tin- .snrt.m 
ol the ovaiv, which it destiovs and elisphie e s irta.miiL' 
appioMmali iv its shape 'the snilme id this tissm is 
maiked by til nows M this staj^e coiiidm an piodintd 

upon tin 1 tip-, ot shot l liypiiu*, and m this toi in it was 
formnh roh-nleri d a ilistuut spn ii'<, uinh » tin tum-in 
mmu Spline. I m (whndi has lm niiir a common name < o 
ordinate with s ilnohmii) When the loimatioii ol tom 
dm is at it In lght, a thn k belt ot moie < omp.ii t bvplue is 
toi nn*d at t lie base ot the mass This assumes a dai k \ nth t 
i oloi , and emit nines to glow’, puslmm upwanl tin spha 
celia, w Inch is toi n Mom itsattaelunenls and soon falls ,,(i 



l f'ross-sri turn of the* uv.irv sphutli.i , m tin < .ulv stait* «>f * 
fmiyus, showing the myi i limn - n a i oiudiophoti s bfr , in* 1 . inn 
di.i i r n, j>. Pr^nt on ils siip|.orliin' r*<> .*. \ 1 nllv dt v 1 1< »pid r n*ol 

I it), l>t .irmt; thr' fair, .wed re in.iins of tin t< i Jojjot nhn )i 

It.e, produced 7 strom. it. i r , J onjptinlm d im di.d ‘*-i lion .>t i strom. i, 

showing lit* inline toils porillii i la pist l<i‘iic.itli llu sutfi** ( < 1 oiijn 

tiidm.il medial ■,*-* a pr ril In * mm, shownm tin * lender nsci .irr 

me from the Ij.isl ' An isol itsd as. ns fiom »dit< li tin Idifotn. spoils 
are rsiapine (t-iy- v, and 4 suimuh.it icdmid, r„ i.i.innlu il , 
1, <>, and /, highly magnified ) 

'I’he resulting struct me is the selrrut 1 am or ernnt It is a 
horn like mass, often one meh in length It lies dormant 
till fall or usually till tin* follow tug spring, w hen brain In - 
arise in a tuft. Karli becomes a stioma, consisting ot a 
stalk and a small head In the head are loimeil a mini 
hei of flask-shaped pei itbeeia, eai h eontaiiinig man v ’i-« 1, 
<>t which each in turn incloses neveial lllifoim ‘.pole's The 
ergot of rve is eaiised by (Vaviieji s purpurea. Hr -jot is siiil 
to cause a sort <d gangrene m cattle, espe eialh in the fee I 
It is lise-d III me'dieiue to cause* e*e>lltl aetlotl ot the nte’llis 
and ot t he artei io|(>s and as an nboi titacient and also in 
ceit.mi lmn hi<l state's ot the 1 ee're'ht os|uual ans wheie it -> 
effect mav or mav not he elm* entirely to its ai tiou on tin 
vessels. Also e ailed sparreil 1 ne 

3. In aunt., tlu* calcar, spur, or hip]»o<*umpus 
minor ol t.lic bruin. |Eurc.] 
ergot-f (or' got ), r. f Also vrtjaf ; < F. vnjoU r ( 

Wp. crtfofntr), cavil, <(tiibbh*, < ert/o, < E. rnjo< 
thfuvfort'.] I. tnnt.s. r JV» infer ; arrive* al. 

kittle doth it coiie'e'rn us vvliat the sehoolmen rrnat 
tlie'ir schools. Nt’tntf, Sei limns, p 17 > 

II. intrans. To draw conclusions. 

6rgoted (or'got-cd), ff. [< ert/ot 1 + 1 

Diseased, as rye and oilier grasses, by llu* al- 
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tack of the fungus ( 'I (triceps purpurea. S<*(* 
e rtf of I. 

ergotic (cr-got'ik), a. [< rn/ol 1 4- -fc.J Eer 
1 stilling to or deriveel from ergot. Ergotic acid, 

a volatile- and said to e-xist in euge.t 

ergotina, (‘‘r-go-lTna ), a. [NE.j Sanu* as n yo- 

Imr. 

ergotine (cr'upl-in ), v. [= F. t nptlnic ; < / nfof 1 
4 -n/f-. ] 1 . An amorphous alkaloid of ergof. 

2. An :i(|Ut‘ons extract of ergot , purified ol 
albumen and gum, and evaporated to a soil t>\- 
trad : specdimlU csillcd Uon/t on's vrtfohui . — 
3. An ext met of ergot soluble m alcohol but 
insoluble in wate r or ether, 
ergotinine ( cr-got 'l-nin ), a. 4- -///<-.] 

A cryst allizablc alkaloid from ergot : suspect- 
ed, however, of being a mixture. 

ergotism 1 (er'got-izm), n. |< \\ cniohsttK, < <r- 
ergot : set* ov/e/ 1 and -/mw. J 1. The spur 
ot rye; ergot.- — 2. The morbid slate induced 
hy the excessive ingestion of ergot, as from the 
use ol spurn'd or ergoled rye us food. Spas- 
modic and gangrenous forms are distinguished. 
ergotism'“t (er'got-i/.m), n. [< I ’. < i t/uhsuH , < 
n'tfoft r, cavil, ipnhbh* : see 1 1 </o. ] „\ logical 

inferenm* ; a mmclusion. 

Stall's sill' lie*t ^nli'llliil )»v rnroft'tH N 

,s>r /' liinicm, < ‘hi lit Mol., il 1 

ergotized («T'goi-i/<h, a. [< rnjot 4- -t.:c 4 

-tfl-. | ( -hanged to ergot ; infested witli the fun- 
gus ( (la net //.s) whudi produces ergot : us, rrt/<o 
let d grasses. 

erg-ten terg'ten), w. A unit of work, based on 
the <\ g. s. svstem of units, equal to Id"' (10,- 
000.000,000) (Tgs, oi about 737 foot-pounds. 

One* llolse- povve-t is .iliollt tllle'e ipliilti ind ail <‘i<l h II pe-| 
m i ond Mon* in ai Iv , if p 7 In «*i tr mm-, pei s. e <*ii.l , and 
one foie e -de‘ i hi val Is , i-i «_• nines pi i sn ond 

./ /> h'oitfl, l nit and I’liv- Const , ji ii.~ 

eri, eria, a. [Native name, Assam. J The name 
given in Assam to one of tin* wild silkworms, 
whndi feeds on the castor-oil bean, and isiuore 
lreqiientl\ domesticated than t u* oth'T uativi- 
\ a riel ies. It wa ih-siiihnthv I’.oisdiiv al as (/Mewe n 
rim, and )s now l« 1* lit el ti» tin m nils I'hi/usniimi. It is a 
veiv in-ai I el-itiv e- of the ailaut Ils-silkw oi m lioiiihtn i #///- 
Hint The violins an it and in Imii'ts, ml tin silk ole 
tamed is vv oi th ii om 1 1 anna 1 - to 1 i upe e pe i seel ol Mi i ,e 
vniehl 

eriacht, 11 ■ Satoe as t nr. 

Erian (e'ri-an), (t. [< AV/e 4 -an. ] li h.tiug to 
Fake Erie or its shores. 

The lei hi /•’/ 0//1 is use el as sMioiivnioiis with hevomaii, 
ami piobaMv should lie pieteiieel to it, as jiomtin^ to tin 
hi st di'V elopnu nt ot Ibis loi iiiahon know n, whii li non tin 
hliole s ot bake Llie /Von • loll lin , Mali h, Wk p Jsii 

i Mi llu islands and < oasts ot this sea was inlmdueed tin 
El nni Hot a. So H illmm Ihtirmni, 1’oji sei \b> 

Erianthus (<*r-i-an , fhiis), n [NIj., < (it*, qi/nr. 
wool, 4 arOiii , ilow'er ; soenlled Irom the eliuise- 
Iv villous pedicels of the Mowers.] A genus of 
coarse grasses, chiefly American. /■/ limnum 
of the Me ditei raneaii n jiioii "lows to a In e* lit ot *• m In 
b-t't, w it h lai^e* handsome pinnies, and is cult nafeil toi 
oimime nt and wintei eleienation 

eric, erick (er'ikh W. IFormcrh also tnarli, < 
lr. ( //•/(■.] A pecuniary line formerlv jmiel m 
Ireland by one guilty of murder to the fa in 1 1 \ 
of the murdereil jierson. 

r riie* male'taetoi shall ane' unto Diem |tlie trn-ndsl, oi to 
tin* child oi wile ot him that is slain, a n i ompenee , w hi* h 
(lii'V e'all an n mrh .S’/ioimi, state ot In-bend 

Aeeonlinv to this |tlu- I’.nlionl (‘ode- min <1* i was not 
punishable* bv death, blit onlv bv line I* v mil on tin n-la 
tivi-s ol tlii' miinte n r, and e'alb-d an /A ** /< fl< ms blood 
she d was tmpmnt , ami no liislnnaii *• Id* was sate 

Ji/i. ('In. H inn I h . (‘hlinhot lie hunt, p 110 

In < asps of airgi aval e-el inanslauahte-i when a man < * »nl«l 
m>t piv the- Enr, lie- ' as j »ut into a boat and -it adrift on 
the* si-a h i mm \m . li mi, I n 

Erica (e-rT'kij), n. [NF.,< F. *trtca , rnrr, <(lr. 
i /it na/nn fithi,, heath. ] A large genus of branched 
rigid shrubs, of the natural mder Enrarra , con- 
sisting of more t Inin 400 species, most of which 
are natives of soul hern Alricu, a few being 
found in Europe and Asia: the heaths, t fu 

b av es .in 1 \ • i v sin. ill n. on»w ami ii"id and tin "loho-t- 
oi tnbul.il toiu-lobed Howe is an axill.itv oi in tiiimn.il 
1 ili e*i i it's Till I Ollimoii lb it |sb hi'atll- ai I /’ /'rfinhi. Hid 
/-; n ih i ro Mam ot tin < ape spe* n - an lullo.itid m 
eiei ulioiise- foi till l»* alltv eelllnll Howe i. See hmth 

Ericaceae (er-i-ka'se-f*), n. /li. I N F.. < A lira 4 
-arnr.] An or*eler of giimopetalous exogoioms 
plants, including 7* gonerti anil over 1.M0H spe- 
cies, mostlv natives of temperate ami e-ohl re- 
gions. siirttbby, or sometimes herbaceous, and 
often e\ el’greeil. Tln-v ate- eli\idi-el into 1 Miboid<i- 
whieli an bv mhii<' authors ie*tranhd a.s di-tnut onhi- 
vi/, Vnr.'nnrn , similes, inostlv \inei nan, ilisl iiiliii- hi *1 
b\ tile mill loi liaee ate |i lilt , Em nr shrubs oi tin'- with 
siipei mi ovaiv, paniopetuloiis corolla, ami intnu-e an 
tlins, l‘inolr<r, mostly heilm with gupeiioi ovarj, pob 


erigant 




pi talons loiolla. and evtroise antheis. and Mmmliojmt , 
iieihaieous loot juiiaSlte-s without un en hel ha"c I’lu 
i.’eiieia inni/ii.stHirm and I'amiinnn. of the I nmuir/r, 
VH Id the Inn kli'bel l V , hlnefiei l v . and i l.Uiln 1 1 \ 1 *.<•*• nil's 
tin lai"< "i in ni Enrr Elnnfmft ml i mi, and UnuUhnm, 
the Eimii llu ludi- Kill mm Ailmtn s .1 inlnnnrila, E pi - 
•hill .end othe i will know n "enei'a In tin* /‘niofni tile 
im»n loinimen "iiu'ia me f’/rffnn, /’i/inht and fV mint 
)>luln and tin moil uotahli ot the* )h<imti n/mi ale the 
Indian pi pi , I/*i imh npn, and the snow plant ^arrmfri s. 

ericaceOTlS (tT-i-ka'sliius), a. [ \ NF. ntramt. w, 
< F. 'o tea, heath, t’f. Ei trail a . J < if or pertain- 
ing to healh or te> the A nrarm , resembling or 
consisting ot lii'at hs. 

erical t e-n'kal ), o [< r.nra 4 ail. ] Pertain 
mg to or including tin* A 'nrarnt. 

Ericeae ic-ris'e i'l, II. )>l. [NF., ", I'nrn 4 mu.] 

A group of t lie* mil nral order A’/ nan a , eon tam- 
ing t lie I rue* heat l is. 

ericetal (er-i-se'tah, a. 1 < L. as il A int linn, 
a heath K 1 1 in , heath ), 4 -al. | ( ’onqiosi'd of 

heaths; pertainingtospeciesof the genus Fl int. 

Tin holanv ol the Inch land- i asl ot Ma* ' le-fl* Id is 
in ulv run till in its ii.it ii t e I nrnr liiit,\ 

ericinone (e-ris'i-non ), u. { < NF. maun* (< F. 
t ttn , heath) 4 -our. | In riant., a erv stall me 
suhsfaiu*e obtained )>v Ihr 1 1 r\ distillation of 
ern*aee‘ous plants: idontieal with Infill oi/iunnui . 

ericius (e-ris'i us), u. (F , also trtnanttb t s<u» 
E rtnan ns), a heelgoliog, Irolli prop. ad.|., < rr 
(once* m LJi. ), ong. ' la t — (ir. \ t//> (only m 
Ib'sv chins), a hedgehog, prob. 'ikm to | t(imn y 
Attie* \i fiixn, hard.diw, still, F. httsttlns, bristly, 
hairy (> F. i.nsntr), harrrn , be bristly, bristle, 
Skt . harsh, Frist lc : see hart al, hot t or. Jlence 
(from F. frtrttts) tilt, K urrlnn,n liodgehog: se<^ 
iiirhtn. The AS. mime for hedgehog was ajl t 
cold r. /A | A hedgehog. See* Ilrnttrru/t frs. 

\ml I w ill make it a posse -H. in ten the m inn s and poedB 
ot wate i s and I w ill '-wee p it , a ml w eat it out with a he 
soin, saith the bold ot Hosts Isa. mv. (Hoiiav vi ision). 

erick, //. See rrtr. 

Eridanus (e-rid'a-nus), n. [L., < fir. ’It/i/eF- 
rai , the mythi- 
cal and poet ic*il . # [ 

nano* of tt riv<T m \ 

later idr'titifieil ft p 

with t lie 1\>, Fa- \ # i , 

tlu . s by others 1 

with the Fhone, 

Eho(latnis,or t lie* 

Ivhme, Eh runs. ] 

M'Im' ancient 
sonthem <*< > 1 1 
Ktellat ion ed t lie* 

Rivei. it i situ 

ati d S'<ut h ol 'I all 
nis. and I onlain- 
the si al \* )i< l Jia> 
o| \i anal <>t * In 
tn st in. i- nit mb 
vs lm h i how * \ . i 
un i ib|* mi I u i * * p* 
ami bail 1 v \ i - 1 1 * I * 
in \ 1 1 \ null i a In 
Hi* ( lilt* ,1 -(al* 

it i an Im - - * u in 
\\ i nt i i . 1 1 j v \\ b- i 

.s.mlli ol s.ivan 
ii di 

erigantf, H. [ME , an erroneous form to v ttrro- 
i fa m i | ArrooaiuM. 

'1 lion l ii avM d un A mv pla* « lid )»om i A In! 1 " limb'. 

That w.it/ .so pm-t to apioi In no piiM iisluit mm ; 

1 1 opt / thou I be a harlot tin * i mml to piavsi ' 

Alliteratin' J'mms (ed Moms), ii. lJiL 
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Erigeron 

Erigeron (f-rij'e-ron), ». [NL., < L. erigeron, 
equiv. to aenecio , groundsel, < Gr. ypiyepuv, 
groundsel, lit. early-old, so called from its 
hoary down, < ijpt, adv., early, connected with 
yipiog, adj., early, 4- yipuv, old, an old man.] A 
genus of composite herbs, nearly related to As- 
ter, from which it is distinguished chiefly by the 
narrower and usually more numerous ray-florets 
and by the equal and less herbaceous bracts of 
the involucre. There are over 100 species, 70 of which 
are found in North America. They are of little impor- 
tance. The horse weed, E . Canadensis, a native of the 
United Staton, and widely naturalized in other countries, 
yields a volatile oil, which is used in medicine as a stimu- 
lant. E. PhUadclphims (the oornmon fleabane of North 
America), E. strigosus (the daisy-fleabane), and E. annvvs 
(the sweet scabioua) are employed as diuretics. 

erigiblet (cr'i-ji-bl), a. [< L. crig-ere, erect (see 
erect), + -iftte.] Capable of being erected. 

On each side the base of the tail there is a very strong 
spine, . . . erigible at the pleasure of the animal. 

Shaw, ZoOlogy, IV. 878. 

Eriglossa (er-i-glos'tt), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. £/><-, 
a strengthening prefix, 4- y’k&csoa, the tongue.] 
A suborder of Lacertilia , including the lizards 
proper; all existing lacertilians excepting the 
chameleons or lihiptoglossa. They are character- 
ized by the flattened tongue, the presence of clavicles 
whenever limbs are developed, contact of the pterygoid 
with the quadrate, and entrance of nasal hones into the 
formation of the nasal apertures. See lihiptoglossa. 

Twenty families are combined in the suborder Lacer- 
tilia vera, which may be better called Eriglossa. 

Gill, Smithsonian Report, 1885, 1. 801. 

«rlglossate (er-i-glos'iit), a . [< Eriglossa 4- 

-ate 2 .] Pertaining to or having the characters 
of the Eriglossa or true lizards. 

Erign&thus (e-rig'na-thus), n. [NL., < Gr. ipt-, 
a strengthening prefix, 4* yvdOog, the jaw.] A 
genus of earleRs nair-seals, of the family Pho- 
cidcc and subfamily Phocinw. Tho type is the 
bearded seal, E. barbatus , a circumpolar species of dark 
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ble for the long tuft of hairs on the palpi. There 
is only one known species, E, mitrula. Guente, 

1852. 

which the European hedgehog (E. europams) is the best- EriOCnemlS (er^i-ok-nfi'mis), n. [NL., < Gt. 
known and the most peculiar. All have the power of roll- £ f)loVf woo l, + tcvryiig, leggin.j 1 . A genus of 

humming-birds, containing about 18 species, 


ericius, a hedgehogs see oHoies.] The typical 
genus of the subfamily Erinaceince, containing 
the true hedgehogs. There are several Bpecies, of 



Common European Hedgehog ( Erinaceus ettrofeeus). 

ing themselves into a ball, presenting the bristling spines 
in every direction, a process effected by enormously de- 
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veloped and complicated cutaneous muscles, by the ac- 
tion of which the animals tie themselves up in their own 
skins. See hedgehog. 


Bearded Seal {hngnathus barbatus). 

color and large size, the male sometimes attaining alangth 
of 10 and the female 7 feet. The genus is closely related to 
Phoea proper, but differs from it in various osteological 
and especially cranial characters. Gill, 1807. 

Er igone (o-rig'o-ne), n. [NL.] A genua of 
spiders, of tho’ family Thcridiidw, including 
some of tho stnallost known spiders, tho males 
of which often have curious protuberances or 
horns on the head, upon tho ends of which the 
eyes may bo borne, and maxill® dilated at the 
base. 

JSrixnyzon (er-i-tnl'zon), n. [NL., < Gr. ipt-, a 
strengthening prefix, 4- pKnv, suck.] A genus 
of suckers, of tho family Catostomidw . E. suretta , 
the chub-sucker, is found in most streams of the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. I). S. Jordan , 1876. 
See cut under chub.su eke r. 

erinaceid (er-i-na'se-id), n. An animal of tho 
family Erinaceidw ; a hedgehog or gymnure. 

ErinaceidSB (er*i-na-se'i-de), «. pi. [NL., < 
Erinaceus 4- -tr&e.] A family of terrestrial in- 
sectivorous mammals, the hedgehogs and gym- 
nures. They have no eiecum, a slight pubic symphysis, 
slender or imperfect zygomatic arches, a skull with a 
small brain -case, no postorbital processes, u triangular 
foramen magnum, flaring occipital condyles, distinct pur- 
occipital and mastoid processes, and annular tympanic 
bones. The tibia and fibula are ankylosed above. The 
family contains two very distinct subfamilies, Erinaceince 
and Gymnuritm. See these words. 

ErinaceinflB (er-i-na-se-i'ne), n.pl. [NL., < Eri- 
na ceus 4- -in a;.] Tho typical subfamily of the 
family Erinaceidw, containing the hedgehogs. 
They arc characterized by a defective palate, a spiniger- 
ous skin, a highly developed subcutaneous muscle or pan- 
niculus carnosiiB, and the absence of a tail, the caudal ver- 
tehne being rudimentary. The group contains the genera 
Erinaceus, with several subdivisions, and Atelerix; it is 
widely distributed in the old world, throughout Europe 
and Africa and in the greater part of Asia. 

erin&ceous (er-i-na'shius), a. [< L. erinaceus, 
a hedgehog, prop, adj., pertaining to a hedge- 
hog: see Erinaceus.'] Belonging to the hedge- 
hog family; resembling a hedgehog. 

Erinaceus (er-i-na/se-us), n. [NL., < L. eri- 
naceus, a hedgehog, prop, adj., like the equiv. 


erineum (e-rin'e-um), n. ; pi. crinca (-ft). [NL., 
< Gr. iplveog , woolly, woolen, < ipiov, wool, from 
the same root as E. wool, q. v.] An abnormal 
growth of hair-like structures caused on leaves 
bv attacks of mites ( Acarida ), the latter gener- 
ally, perhaps always, belonging to the .genus 
Phytoptus . The erinea were formerly consider- 
ed to constitute a genus of fungi. 

eringo (e- ring 'go), fi. [Sometimes spelled 
eryngo to suit Eryngium ; a corrupt form (cf. 
Sp. It. cringio) of L. eryngion or eryngc. See 
Eryngium . A common name for species of the 
genus Eryngium , especially for E. maritimum , 
which is found in Groat Britain on sandy sea- 
shores. Its roots were formerly candied as a 
sweetmeat, ami were believed to po’Ssess strong 
aphrodisiac properties. 

Let the sky rain potatoes, . . . hail klssing-comflti, snow 
eringoes, let there come a tempest of provocation. 

Shak , M. W. of W., v. 5. 

Who lowdly dancing at a midnight, ball, 

For hot eringoes ami fat oysters call. 

Uryden, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, vl. 419. 

erinose (er'i-nos), w. [< Gr. ipi(ov), wool, 4- 
vooog, disease.] A disease of tho leaves of the 
grape-vine caused by a minute acarid, the Phy- 
toptns vitis. 

Erinys (e-ri'nis), n . ; pi. Erinyes (o-rin'i-ez). 
[L., less correctly Erinnys (e-rin'is), < Gr. ’E pi- 
viy, pi. ’Eptvveg, an avenging deity, in Homer al- 
ways in the plural; in later poets the number 
is given as three, to whom afterward tho names 
Tisiphone , Megwra, and Alecto became attached. 
They were identified with the Koraan Furiw . ] 

1. In Gr. myth., one of the Furies: usually in 
the plural, Erinyes. See fury and Eumcnides 1. 

Mysterious, dreadful, and yet beautiful, there Is tho 
Greek conception of spiritual datkness; of the anger of 
fate, . . . the anger of the Eriunyes , and Demeter Erin- 
nys, compared to which the anger either of Apollo or 
Athenu is temporary and partial. 

Huskin , Lectures on Art, § 151. 

2. [NL.] In zool . : (a) A gonus of butterflies, 
of the family Hcspcridm, or skippers. As at 
present restricted, it has but one species, E. 
comma. It is usually spoiled Erynnis . (b) A 
genus of trilobites, of the family Proetidai . 

Eriocaulonaces (er'i-o-ka-lo-nS'sf-e), n. pi. 
[NL., < Eriocaulon (the typical genus) (< Gr. 

ipiov, wool, 4* KavXdg = L. caulis , a 
stalk: see caul 9 , caulis, cole%) + 
- area \] An order of aquatic herbs 
or marsh -herbs, stomless or nearly 
so, with a cluster of linear leaves, 
and naked scapes bearing dense 
heads of minute monoecious or di- 
oecious flowers. There are 0 genera 
and about 825 species, mostly found in the 
warmer regions of the globe. They are 
known as pipewort*. The principal gen- 
. era are Erwcaulon and Pcepalanthus. 
There are a few species found in the Unit- 
ed States, of which Eriocaulon septangu- 
lar occurs also in the west of Ireland and 
in the isle of Skye, and is the only spe- 
cies found in Europe or northern Asia. 

Eriocera (er-i-os'e-r&), n. [NL. 
(Macquart, 1838)*’ ( Gr. Ipiov, 
pipewort {Brio- wool, + sipag, horn.] 1. A genus 
umi * ,tace ‘ of dipterous insects, of the fami- 
ly Tipulidw, or crane-flies, widely 
distributed, and containing 6 North American 
species. E, longicomis is common in eastern 
parts of North America. — 2. A genus of noctuid 
moths, of the subfamily Gonepterince, remarka- 
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rod of Eriodendron ayfractuosutn. 



Copper-bellied Puffleg ( Eriocnetnis cupreir>entr%s). 

which have downy puffs or muffs about the 
legs, whence the name. Hcichcnbach, 1849. 
Also Eriopus. — 2. In entom., a genus of large 
beetles, of the family Lucan i da;, of which more 

than 12 spe- 
cies, from Aus- 
tralia, the East 
Indies, the Mo- 
luccas, and Ja- 
va, have been 
described. 
Eriodendron 
(er^i-p-den'- 
dron),/t. [NL., 
< ’ Gr. ipiov , 
wool, 4- Atv- 
Spov, a tree.] 
A genus of 
tropical mal- 
vaceous trees, 
including 8 
species, all 
but one Amer- 
ican. They grow 
from 50 to 100 feet 
high, and have 
palmate leaves 
and showy red or 
white flowers. 
From the abun- 
dant. cottony cov- 
ering of the seeds, they are known as silk-cotton trees, and 
the material is used for stuffing cushions and for similar 
purposes. 

Eriodes (er-i-6'dez), n. [NL., < Gr. ipiov , wool, 
+ eldog, form.] A genus of South American 
sapajous or spi- 
dor-monkeys, of 
the subfamily 
Cebinw and fam- 
ily Ccbidw. hav- 
ing th8 thumb 
more or less ru- 
dimentary. E. 
arachnoides is 
the leading spe- 
cies. Also called 
llrachytelcs. /. 

Geoffroy, 1829. 

Eriodictyon 
(er^i-o-dik'ti- 
on), n. ’ [NL. (so 
called from the 
woolly, net- 
veined leaves), 

< Gr. ipiov, wool, 

4- Mktvov, a net.] 

A small genus of 
low, evergreen, 
resinous shrubs, 
of the order Ey - 
drophyllacew, found from California to New 
Mexico. The species are said to possess medicinal 
virtues, but their real value is doubtful. E. glutinosum 

* Is used as a stimulating expectorant. 

Eriogaster (er'i-5-gas't6r), n. [NL. (Germar, 
1811), < Gr. ipiov, wool, 4* yaortip, belly.] 1. A 
genus of bombydd moths, remarkable for the 
densely woolly apex of the abdomen of the fe- 
male. E. lacustris is the type. Species are 



Spider-monkey {Eriodes arachnoides). 



Eriogaater 

found in Europe, Africa, Australia, and South 
America. — 2. A genus of flies, of the family 
Empidce . Macquart, 1838. 

Eriogonum (er-i-og'o-num), n. [NL., < Or. 
kpiov, wool, 4- y6w, the knee. The original 
species is tomentose and geniculate.] A large 
genus of plants, characteristic of the flora of 
the western United States, of the more than 120 
species, 2 only are found east of the Mississippi, and 2 
in Mexico. It belongs to the order Polyyonaceat, and is 
the type of a tribe characterized by having involucrate 
flowers and no stipules. They are mostly low herbs or 
woody-based perennials, very variable in their manner of 
growth, with small flowers, and of no recognized value. 

eriometer (er-i-om'e-t6r), n. [< Gr. kpiov , wool, 
4* / ihpov , a measure.]" An optical instrument 
for measuring the diameters of minute particles 
and fibers from the size of the colored rings 
produced by the diffraction of the light in which 
the objects are viewed. 

Eriophorum (er-i-of'o-rum). n. [NL., < Gr. 
epiwftopog, wool-bearing (cf. olvdpov tpto66pov, the 
cotton-tree), < kpiov, wool, 4- (jitpeiv = E, bear 1 .] 
A small genus of cyperaceous plants, found in 
the cooler parts or the northern hemisphere, 
distinguished by the delicate capillary bristles 
of the perianth, which' lengthen greatly after 
flowering, and form a conspicuous cotton-like 
tuft; the cotton-grass. 

Eriopinse (er^i-d-pl'iie), n. pi. [NL., < Eriopus 
+ -ina:.~] A subfamily of noctuid moths, typi- 
fied by the genus Eriopus . Moro correctly Eri- 
opodinee. 

Eriopus (e-ri'o-pus), n. [NL., < Gr. kpiov, wool, 
4* nob? ( nod-) = E. foot. ] 1 . 1 n entom., th e typi- 
cal genus of Eriopinaa, having the fore and hind 
legs furnished with longhairs, whence the name. 
The species aro found all over the world. 
Treitschlce , 1825. — 2.- In ornith., same as Erio- 
enemis. Gould , 1847. 

Eliosoma (er' / i-o-s6'ma), n. [NL., < Gr. cpmv, 
wool, 4- cupa, body.] 1. Same as Schizoneura . 
Leach , 1829. — 2. A genus of ceram bycid beetles: 
synonymous with Xylocharis . Blanchard , 1842. 
— 3. A genus of flies, of the family Mnscido:. 
Lioy, 1864. 

Eriphia (o-rif'i-a), n. [NL.] 1. A genus of 
brachyurous decapod crustaceans, or ordinary 



Eriphia letvxntana. 


crabs, of the family Cancridw. E. landman a is 
an example. Latreillc, 1817. — 2. In entom . : (a) 
A genus of flies, of the family Anthomyidai , 
founded by Meigen in 1838. it. contains large black- 
ish-gray species, whose metamorphoses are unknown 
There are a few European specie's, and 10 have been 
described by Walker from the Hudson’s Hay Territory. 

(b) A genus of zygoanid moths. Felder , 1874. 

(c) A genus of tineid moths. Chambers , 1875. 
Erirhiuidde (er-i-rin'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Eri- 

r hinm 4- -idw.] A family of rhynchophorous 
Coleoptera , typified by the genus Erirhinus. 
Also Erirhinides. 

Erirhinus (or-i-ri'nus), n. [NL. (Schttnherr), 
< Gr. ipi.-, a strengthening prefix, 4- M (in]’-), 
nose.] A genus of curculios or weevils, giving 
name to the family Erirhinidw. E. infirmus is 
an example. 

Erismatura (e-ris-ma-tu'ra), n. [NL., < Gr. 
kpeiapalr-). support, + ovpu, tail.] The typical 
genus of ducks of the subfamily Erismaturime. 



Ruddy Duck ( Erismatura rutuda). 
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E. rubtda It the oommon ruddy duok of the United States, 
and there are several other species. SeeducM. Also called 
Cerconcctes, Gymnura, Oxyura , and Undin a. 

Erismaturihae (e-ris*ma-tu-ri'ne), n.pl. [NL., 
< Erismatura + - incc .] The rudder-ducks, a sub- 
family of Anatidfe . They are distinguished from Fuli- 
guhnas by the stiffened lance-linear tail-feathers, from 16 
to 20 In number, exposed to the base by reason of the 
shortness of the coverts ; a comparatively small head and 
thick neck; a moderate bill; short tarsi ; and very long 
toes. There arc sevoral species, as of the genera Erisma- 
turn , Eomonyx, etc. 

Eristalinae (e-ris-ta-ll'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Eris - 
talis 4* -in tv.] A subfamily of Syrphidas , typi- 
fied by the genus Enstalis. 

Eristalis (e-ris'ta-lis), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1804). ] A remarkable genus of flies, typical of 
the subfamily Eristalina ?, having the marginal 
cell closed andpetiolate, the thorax without any 
yellow markings, and the front evenly arched. 

l’he larva) are known as rat-tail maggots, and feed in ma- 
nure and soft decaying vegetable substances. The genus is 
widely distributed over the globe, and more thun 20 North 
American species are described. E. tenax is an almost 
cosmopolitan species, occurring in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, and closely resembles a large bumblebee. 

eristic (o-ris'tik), a. and n. [= F. fristique = 
It. eristico , < Gr. kputrncAg, given to strife, < rpi- 
(uy y strive, dispute, < kptc, strife.] I. a. Per- 
taining to disputation or controversy ; contro- 
versial ; disputatious ; captious. • 

'I’lie ground for connecting any such associations | ma- 
terialistic | with this ideal of perfect identity without dif- 
ferenee lies in what Plato would have called its eristic 
character : that is, its tendency to exclude from judgment, 
and therefore from truth and knowledge, all ideal synthe- 
sis. 11. llosanquet , Mind, XIII. 3f>7. 

Eristic science, logic. 

II. n. 1. One given to disputation ; a contro- 
versialist. 

Fauatick Errour and Levity would seem an Eucliite as 
well as an Eristick , Prayant us well as Predicant, a Devo- 
tion ist as well as a Disputant. 

lip. Gauden , Tears of the Church, p. 93. 

2. An art of logical criticism practised by the 
Megaries and other ancient philosophers. It 
has the appearance of mere eaptiousnoss and 
quibbling, but had a serious motive, 
eristical (o-ris'ti-kal), a . [< eristic 4- -al.] 

, Same as eristic. 

erithacet, w. [< Gr. ipiOdhy , bee-bread.] The 
honeysuckle. 

Erix, n. See Eryx. 

erket, «. A Middle English form of irk. 

erlicnet, adv. See early . 

erlisht, a. An obsolete variant of e Ulrich. 


mine 2), as if mus Armenius, ‘ Armenian mouse/* 
equiv. to mus Ponticus (Pliny), an ermine, is 
without any foundation,] 1. The stoat, Puto - 
rius erminea , a small, slender, short-legged car- 
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Ermine, or Stoat {Putonus erminea i, m winter pelage. 


nivorous quadruped of tho weasel family, Mus - 
tedder , and order Ferae, found throughout the 
northerly and cold temperate parts of the north- 
ern hemisphere. The term is specially applied to 
the condition of the animal when it in white with a black 
tip to the tail, a change from the ordinary reddish-brown 
color, occurring in winter in most latitudes inhabited by 
the animal. The ermine is a near relative of the weasel, 
the ferret, and the European polecat, all of which belong 
to the same genus. There aro several allied species or 
varieties of the stoat which turn white in winter and yield 
a fur known as ermine. The ermine fur of commerce is 
chiefly obtained from northern Europe, Siberia, and Brit- 
ish America, and is in great request. See stoat. 

I’l rob no Ermyn of his dainty skin 
To make mine own grow proud. 

J. Beaumont , Psyche, iii. 117. 

2. In entom., one of several aretiid moths: so 
called by English collectors. The buff ermine 
is Aretia lubricipeda ; tho water-ermine is A . 
nr dear. — 3. The fur of the ermine, especially 
as prepared for ornamental purposes, by hav- 
ing tho black of the tail inserted at regular in- 
tervals ro that it contrasts with the pure white 
of tho fur. The fur, with or without the black spots, is 
list'd for lining and facing certain official and ceremonial 
garments, especially, in England, the robes of judges. 

Their cliiefc furres are . . . Blackc fox, Sables, . . . Gur- 
uestulles or Annins. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 477. 

Law and gospel both determine 
AU virtues lodge in royal ermine. 

Swift, On Poetry. 

Honee — 4. The office or dignity of a judge, 
ami especially the perfect rectitude and fair- 
ness of mind essential to the judge’s office : as, 
ho kept his ermine unspotted. 

1 call upon . . . the judges to interpose the purity of 
their ermine to save us from this pollution. 

Lord Chatham. 


And up there raise an ertish cry — 

“He’s won aiming us a M ” 

The Youny Tamlane (Child's Ballads, I. 124). 

erl-king (6rl'king), n. fE. ttceom. of G. erl- 
kdnig , crlen-kdmq , accom. of Dan. cllc-konge, 
elver-konge, lit. king of the elves, elle-, elver-, 
being the pi. (only in comp.; = Sw. elfror , pi.) 
of alf pi. otherwise offer, = E. elf; cf. Dan. 
alfe-konge, elf-king.] In German and Sc, and inn - 
viau poetical mythology, a porsoiulied natural 
power which devises and works mischief, espe- 
cially to children. 

The hero of the present piece is the Krl or Oak King, a 
fiend who is supposed to dwell in the recesses of the loi est, 
and'tlit.ice to issue forth upon the benighted traveller to 
lure him to his destruction. Scott, Erl King, I’rel. 

erlyt, adv. Hoe early. 

ermet, v. i. A Middle English form of corn 4 . 

ermefult, a. A Middle Engl ish form of yearnful. 

ermelint (6r'mo-lin), n. [Also ermdin, henne- 
line (and ermlyj ; < G. her m din (whence also It. 
crmellino, etc. ), the ermine : see erm incK] Bame 
as ermine. 

Sables, Marternea, Hellers, Otters, Ilennelin.es. 

Hakluyt's Voyages , I. 493. 

They haue in their eies adamants that will drawn youth 
as the let the strawe, or the sight of the Panther the 
Emily. Greene, Never Too Late. 

Fair as the furry coat of whitest ermilin. 

Shenstone, Schoolmistress. 

ermine 1 (£r'imn), w. [Early mod. E, also e.r- 
min , ermyn ; < ME. ermin, ermyn, ermine , < OF. 
ermin, ermine, li ermine , mod. F. hvrmine = Pr. 
erm ini, ermi, h ermin = Bp. armiflo = Pg. ar- 
mmho, ermine: the same, with reduced term., 
as E. cnnelin, ermly (obs.) = Bw. Dan. herme- 
hn = It. crmellino, armellino (ML. armelinus ), 
< MHG. hermclin , G. hermdin (cf. LG. hormkc , 
hermelke), ermine, dim. of MHG. harme , OHG. 
harmo , the ermine, = AB. hcartna (in glosses, 
e. g., ‘‘notila, hear m a” between otor, otter, and 
mcar th, marten, an ermine or rather weasel 
( netila is a scribed error for L. rn us tela), = 
Lith. szermn, szarmtl, szarmonys , a weasel. The 
common “derivation” from Armenia (cf. Er- 





Ermine. 


5. In her., one of the furs, represented with its 
peculiar spots black on a white ground (argent, 
spots sable). The black spots are in- 
determinate in number. In some eases 
a single spot suffices for one surface: 
thus, in a mantling ermine the dags have 
each one spot in the middle. Abbrevi- 
ated er 

'The arms of Brittany were u Ermine , ” 

L v white, with black ermine spots. 

Hooke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra 
|aer.), i. 9(1, note 3. 

Ermine spot, ill her , one of the black spots representing 
the tail of the ermine and contributing to form the tinc- 
ture so railed. 

ermine 1 (er'inin), v. t.; pret. and pp. er mined, 
ppr. ermining. [< ermine 1, n.] To cover with 
or as with ermine. 

The snows that Lave erniined it (u tieel in winter. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 2d ser , p. 237. 

Ermine 2 t, n. (ME.; cf. OF. Ermeme, ML. Her- 
mann, Armenia.] An Armenian. Chancer. 
ermin6 (or-mi-im'), a. [Heraldic F., < OF. er- 
min, ermine, ermine ] In her., composed of four 
ermine spots: said of a cross so formed. This 

- cross is always sable on a held urgent, and this need not. be 
mentioned iii the blazon ; it is also blazoned lour ermine 
spots in cross. 

ermined (fu-'mind), a. 1. riothcd with ermine ; 
adorned with the fur of the ermine. 

Ermined Age, and Youth in aims renown’d, 
Honouring liis sroiirge and luiir-i loth, meekly kissed the 
ground. Scott, Don Jtoderick, st. 29. 

2. Invested with the judicial power, or with the 
office or dignity of a judge. 

ermine-moth (er'min-mbth), n. A moth, i po- 
ll omen to pattella, so called from its white and 
black coloration. 

ermines (^r'minz), n. In her., a fur of a black 
ground with white spots (sable, 
spots argent): the reverse of 
ermine. Also called counter-er- 
mine, eon ire-ermine. 
erminites (^r'mi-nlts), n. In 
her., a fur sometimes men- 
tioned, the same as ermine , but 
with a single red hair on each Ermines. 




erminites 

side of the black spots. This 
can be shown only on a very 
large scale, and is rare, 
erminois (6r ' mi- nois) , ft. 

[Heraldic F., < OF. ermin, 
ermine.] In her., a fur of 
a tincture resembling er- 
mine, except that the ground 
is or. 

erxnitt, ft. An obsolete form of hermit 
Taylor. 

ern^t, erneG, v - 1. Obsolete forms of carnK 
ern 2 t, erne‘ 2 t, V. ?. Obsolete fonns of earn*. 
ern 3 , erne 3 . //. See earn 3. 
ern 4 t, erne^t, v. i. Same as earn*. 
em 6 t, ft. [AS. am, a retire(i place or habitation, 
scarcely used except in corap. (-«tw, - ern ), as 
in her ern, contr. hern (> E. ham 1 ), eorth-ern, a 
grave, etc.] A retired place or habitation: 
chiefly in composition. See etymology. 

-ern. [L. - emu s, -erna, - ternus , - terna , prop, a 
compound suftix,< -er, - ter 4- -wo-; used to form 
nouns and adjectives.] A termination of Latin 
origin, occurring in nouns, as in cavern , cistern, 
lantern , tavern, etc., also in adjectives, as mod- 
ern, but in adjective uso generally extended 
with -al, as in eternal, fraternal, maternal, pater- 
nal, external, internal, infernal, supernal, etc. 
In some won Is -ern is an accommodation of various other 
terminations, as in pattern, pattern , pattern, bittern , etc. 

ern-bleater (orn'bloM&r), w. The common 
snipe, Gall in ago media or ewlestis, 
bog-blcater, hen ther-bloa ter . 
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Some think such manner of erogation not to be worthy 
the name of liberality. Sir T. Klyot , The Oovernour. 

Touching the Wealth of England, it never also appeared 
so much by public Erogations and Taxes, which the long 
Parliament raised. . Howell, Letters, iv. 47. 

erogenic (er-o-jen'ik), a. Same as erogenous. 

In somnambulism the various hyper-excitable spots or 
zones — erogenic, reflexogenic, dynamogenic, liypnogenic, 
hysterogenic— -are best studied. 

Ainer. Jour. Psychol., I. 407. 

,Tcr ‘ erogenous (e-roj'e-nus), a. [< Gr. $puq, lovo (see 
’Eros), + -yn^r, producing: see -genous.] In- 
ducing erotic sensation; producing sexual de- 
sire. 

Eros (e'ros), w. [L., < Gr. "K pog (’E Ipwr-), the god 
of love, a personification of fpog (Lpur-), love, 
< l pan, love.] 1. PI. Erotes or Erases (e-ro'tez, 
e'ros-ez). In Gr. myth., the god of love, iden- 
tified by the Romans with Cupid. See Cupid. 

On the front of the base (of the statue of Zeus at Olym- 
pia] were attached works in gold representing in the cen- 
tre Aphrodite rising from the sea and boing received by 
Eros aud crowned by Peitho. 

A. S. Murray, Greek Sculpture, II. 127. 
A bevy of Eroses applo-chock’d, 
a shi" 


err 


In 


iallop of crystal ivory-beak’d. 

Te\ 


'ennyson, The Islet. 

2. [NL.] In goal., a genus of mal- 
acodermatous beetles, of the fam- 
ily Telephorida;. There are many 
species, of Europe and America, as 

E. mundus of North America. 

Also called ©rose 1 (e-rds'), a. [< L. erosus, pp. 

of crodere, gnaw off: see erode.] 



erriestG, ft. and a. An obsolete form of earnest 1. Gnawed ; having small irregular si- 
ernest-t, ft, An obsoleto fornl of earnest 2. \ n the margin, as if gnawed : 

Ernestine (dr'nes-tin), a. Of or pertaining to applied to a leaf, to an insect’s 
the elder and ducal branch of the Saxon house wing, etc. _ 
which descended from Ernest (German Ernst), ©rose 2 (e'ros), a. See wrose. 

Elector of Saxony ( 1441-8G), who in 1485 divided erosion (e-ro'zhon), ft. [= F. Erosion = bp. era 
with liis younger brother Albert the territories aion = Pg. erostto = It. cro.su 


ruled by them in common. The Ernestine and Al- 
bertine lines thus founded still continue. The latter 
wrested the electoral title from the former in lf>47, ami 
became the royal house of Saxony in 1800. The Ernestine 
line now holds the grand duchy of Saxe-Weimar and the 
duchies of Haxe-Melningen, Haxe-Altenburg, and Haxo- 
Coburg-Gothtt. - Ernestine pamphlet, a pamphlet, pub- 
lished about. 1030, under the auspices of the Ernestine 
Saxon line, advocating the debasement of the currency. 
Bee Albertine tracts, under Albertine. 
erode (e-rod'), v . ; pret. and pp. eroded, ppr. 
eroding. [< L. crodere, gnaw off, < e, out, off, 
4- rodcre, gnaw: see rodent.] I. tram. 1. To 
gnaw or eat into or away ; corrode. 

It hath been anciently received, that the sea-air hath 
an antipathy with the lungs if it comcth near the body, 
aud eroileth them. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 083. 

The blood, being too sharp or thin, erodes the vessels. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

Hence —2. To wear away, as if by gnawing: 
specifically used in geology of the action of 
water, etc., in wearing down the earth’s sur- 
face. 

When this change bogaiij it caused a decreasing river- 
slope in the northern portions, and a diminishing power 
to erode. Science, III. 67. 

n. intrans. To become worn away Eroded 

margin, in entom., a margin with irregular teeth and 
emarginations. - Eroded surface, in entom., a surface 
with many irregular and sharply defined depressions, ap- 
pearing os if gnawed or carious 


I’K. erosUo = It. erosion c, < L. erosio(n-), 
< crodere , pp. erosus, gnaw off: see erode . ] 
1. The act or operation of eating or gnawing 
away. Hence — 2. The act of wearing away 
by any means. Specifically — (a) In gun., the wearing 
away of the metal around the interior of the vent, around 
tlie breech-mechanism, and on the surfaces of the bore and 
chamber of cannon, due to the action of powder-gas at the 
high pressures and temperatures reached in firing. 

The heated gases, passing over these fused surfaces at a 
high velocity and pressure, absolutely remove that, sur- 
face, ami give rise to that erosion which is so serious an 
evil in gnus where large charges are employed. 

Science, V. 802. 

(b) In tool., the abrasion or wearing away of a surface 

or margin, as if by 
gnawing ; the state 
of being eroso ; the 
act of eroding, (c) 
In geoL, the wear- 
ing away of rocks 
by water and other 
agencies of geo- 
logical change. 

Erosion through solvent action is promoted by the pres- 
ence in the waters both of carbonic acid and organic acids. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d ser., XXX. 18(1. 

3. The state of being eaten or worn away; 
corrosion ; canker; ulceration— Erosion theory, 

in geol., the theory that valleys are due to the wearing in- 
fluences of water and ioe, chiefly in the form of glaciers, 
as opposed to the theory which regards them as the result 
of fissures in the earth’s crust produced by strains during 
its upheaval. 



Section showing the erosion of the summit 
of a mass of stratified rock bent Into a low 
anticUiial 


erodent (e-rd'dent), n. [< L. croden(t-)s, ppr. erosionist (e-ro'zhon-ist), ft. [< erosion + -ist.] 
of erodere , gnaw off : see erode.] A drug which In geol., one who holds the erosion theory, 
eats away, as it were, extraneous growths; a There were the erosionists, or Upholders of the efficacy 
caustic. of superficial waste. Geikie, Geol. Sketches, ii. 6. 

Erodii (o-ro'di-i), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. inuMs, the eroBive (e-ro'siv), a. [= It. erosive, < L. ero - 
heron or hernshaw.] Same as Rerodn. 'Li* ^ * m /' -i 

Erodium (o-rd'df-um), ft. [< Gr. ipMc, also ^ 

pu6i6g (= L. ardea), the heron (Ardea cincrea, 

A. egretta, A. stellaris , A. nyctieorax).] A ge- 
nus of plants, closely related* to Geranium, from 
which it differs in having only five fertile sta- 
mens, and the tails of the carpels bearded upon . . ... , 

the inside. 'There are about 50 species, natives mostly ^ C “ P r * v< 

of the old world, though several are very widely natural-, tiatus, Peaked, \ rostruin, a beak: 
ized. Some of the common species are known as heron’s - In hot., having no beak. 
bill or stork’s- bill. A - * * ' *■ 

erogatet (ur's-gat), v. t. [< T. 

erogare (> It. eroi/are = 8p. Pg. croc/ar), pay, tion: seo crotcme.] Proceeding by 
pay out, expand (prop, out of tlio public trea- questions.- Erotematlc method, » method ut i„ 
sury, after asking the consent of the people), < structiqn in which the teacher asks questions, whether 
c, out, 4- rogare, ask: see rogation. Of. arro- catechetical or dialogical. 

gate, derogate,] To expend, as public money; oroteme (er'o-tem), ft. [< LL. erotema, < Gr. 
layout; bestow. epurtyia, a question, < t porrav, ask.] The mark 

For to tlio ftcqulrynw of wiener boloimoth understand. " noto of interrogation: a name adopted by 
yng and memorye, which, as a treasory, hath power to re- the grammarian Goold Brown, but not in COm- 
tayne, aud also to er agate, and dystrilmte, when opportu- mon US6. 

ntUe hapjieneth. Mr T. My.it, The Governour, ili. TL £ r qtes, n. Latin plural of Eros. 

f < Gr. ip&Ttjois, a 
, ask.] In rhet., 
in the use of a 


1. Having the property of eating away or cor- 
roding; corrosive. — 2. Wearing away; acting 
by erosion. 

The great erosive effect of water on the clay soil of the 
west. Science , III. 214. 

■ priv. + raft- 
see rostrum.] 

erotematic (or^o-te-mat'ikh a. [< Gr. epurii- 
, erogatus, pp. of {iutikoc, interrogative, < ipuTiyua(T-), interroga- 
g. crogar), pay, tion: see ero feme.] Proceeding by means of 



question or questions for oratorical purposes, 
as, for instance, to imply a negative, as in the 
following quotation. Also called eperotesis and 
epitrochasmus. See question . 

Must we but weep o’er days more blest? 

MuBt we but blush?-— Our fathers bled. 

Byron, Don Juan, iii., The Isles of Greece (song). 

erotetic (er-o-tet'ik), a. [< Gr. k puryTiKdc, skill- 
ed in questioning, < ipurrav, question, ask.] In- 
terrogatory. 

erotic (e-rot'ik), a. and ». [Formerly erotick ; = 

F. Srotique = Sp. crdtico =. Pg. It. erotica (cf. D. 

G. erotwch = Dan. Bw. erotisk). < Gr. epurt n6$, 
pertaining to love,< ipwf (ipur-), love : see Eros.] 

1. a. Pertaining to or prompted by love ; treat- 
ing of love ; amorous. 

An erotic ode is the very last place in which one would 
expect any talk about heavenly things. Saturday llev. 

H. w. An amorous composition or poem, 
erotical (e-rot'i-kal), a. [< erotic 4- -al.] Same 
as erotic. m 

So doth Jason Pratensis . . . (who writes copiously of 
this eroticall love) place and reckon it amongst the affec- 
tions of the braine. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 442. 

erotomania (o-ro-to-ma'ni-H), ft. [NL., < Gr. 
ipuTopavta, raving love, < (epur-), love, + 
pavta, madness.] In pathol., mental alienation 
or melancholy caused by love; love-sickness, 
erotomaniac (e-ro-to-ma'ni-ak), n. [< eroto- 
mania 4- -«c.] A person suffering from or af- 
flicted with erotomania, 
erotomany (er-o-tom'a-ni), ft. [< NL. eroto- 
7nania.] Same as erotomania. 
erotylid (o-rot/i-lid), a. and ft. I. a. Of or per- 
taining to the Erotyhdcc. 

II. ft. One of the Erotylidw. 

Erotylidae (or-o-t.il'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Ero- 
tylus 4- -ida:.] A family of clavicorn Coleop- 
tcra. The dorsal abdominal segments are partly mem- 
branous ; the ventral segments are free ; the tarsi are four- 
jointed, more or less dilated ami spongy beneath; the 
wings are not fringed with hairs ; and the anterior coxa* 
are globose. The species are mostly South American, and 
fungieolous. Groups corresponding more or less nearly 
to the Erotylid a> are named Erotyli, Erotylimr, Erotylula, 
Erotylides, and Erotyluskhv. 

Erotylus (e-rot'i-lus), ft. [NL., < Gr. kguriTiog, 
a darling, sweetheart, dim. of tpioc (ipur-), love.] 
The typical ge- 
nus of the family 
Erotylidw, dis- 
tinguished by 
the two spines 
with which the 
maxi lire are 
armed at the tip, 
and the ovate, 
not cylindric, 
form of the body. 

The species are. pecu- 
liar to Central and 
South America, only 
one, E. boisduvali, 
extending from Mex- 
ico into Arizona and 
Colorado. It is 10 
millimeters long, ob- 
ovate, black, opaque, 
with the elytra 
ocherous and cov- 
ered with numerous 
deeply impressed 
black punctures, and 
having a triangular 
blaek spot near the 
middle of the side 
margin. It lives in 

fungi growing on old antcnna - /. e . A, and * enlarged, 
pine logs. 

erpetology (6r-pe-tol'o-ji), n 
form of herpetology. 
err (6r), v. [< ME. erren, < OF. errer = Pr. Bp. 
Pg. error = It. errarc, < L. errare , wander, 
stray, orr, mistake, orig. *crsarc = Goth, airzjan , 
tr., cause to err, mislead, = OHG. irreon, irron , 
MHG. G. irren, intr., wander, stray, err; cf. 
Goth, airzjis, adj., = OHG. irri, G. irre , astray; 
prob. the same word as OHG. irri = AB. yrre, 
eorre, angry, enraged (for sense cf. L. delirns , 
crazy, raving, lit. out of the furrow : see deliri- 
ous), but (?) cf. L. ira, anger.] I. intrans. 1. 
To wander; go in a devious and uncertain 
course. [Obsoleto or archaic.] 

O verrey goost, that err e si to and fro. 

Chaucer , Troll us, iv. 802. 
O, in no labyrinth can I safelier err , 

Than when I lose myself in praising her. 

B. Jonson, I’oetaBter, i. 1. 

2. To deviate from the true*course or purpose ; 
hence, to wander from truth or from the path of 
duty ; depart from rectitude ; go astray morally. 

We have erred and strayed from thy ways like lost sheep. 

Book of Common Prayer, General Confession. 
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Fungus-beetle ( Frotylus boisduvali). 
a , b, larva, lateral and dorsal views ; r, 
d, pupa, ventral and dorsal surfaces; e, 
beetle ; /, pa Intis ; tarsus, from below ; 
h, terminal Joint of tarsus, from above } i, 
' f.S ‘ ‘ ' 


An erroneous 


err 

But errs not Nature from this gracious end, 

From burning suns when livid deaths descend ? 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 141. 

Aim’d at the helm, his lance err'd. Tennyson , Geraint. 
3. To go astray in thought or belief ) be mis- 
taken; blunder; misapprehend. 

Thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. Shale., Macbeth, v. 4. 

They do not err 

Who say that, when the poet dies, 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper. 

Scott, L. of L. M., v. 1. 

ILt tram, 1. To mislead; cause todoviate 
from truth or rectitude. 

Sometimes he [the dovif] tempts by covetousness, drun- 
kenness, pleasure, pride, «fcc M errs, dejects, saves, kills, pro- 
tects, and rides some men as they do their horses. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 50. 

2. To miss; mistake. 

I shall not lag behind, nor err 
The way, thou leading. Milton , P. L., x. 2(ki. 

errable (dr'a-bl), a. [< err + -able,'] Liable 
to mistake; “fallible. Bailey, 1727. [Rare.] 
errableness (6r'a-bl-nes), n. Liability to mis- 
take or err. [Rare.] 

We may infer, from the errableness of onr nature, the 
reasonableness of compassion to the seduced. 

Decay of Christian Piety. 

errabund (er'a-bund), a, [< L. errabundus, 
wandering to ’and fro, < err are, wander: hoc 
err.] Erratic; wandering; rambling. [Rare.] 

Your errabund guesses, veering to all points of the lit- 
orary compass. Southey, The Doctor, Intcrchapter xiii. 
errancy (er'an-si), n. The condition of erring- 
liability to err. 

errand 1 (er'and), n. [Early mod. E. also errant, 
arrand , arrant; < ME. crende , erande, arendr, 
etc., < AS. cerende = OS. drundi = OHO. dranti, 
drunti , drandi, etc., = Teel, eyrendi , drendi = 
Sw. drende, = Dan. tvrendc, errand, message; 
cf. AS. dr = OS. pi. Icel. dirr = Cloth, ai- 
ms, a messenger ; origin uncertain; perhaps 
ult. connected with Skt. •/ ar, go.] A special 
business intrusted to a messenger; a verbal 
charge or message ; a mandate or order ; some- 
thing to be told or done: as, the servant was 
sent on an errand; ho told his errand; he has 
done the errand. 

Ye do syruply yntirc mayster erende , as he yow e<>- 
maunded for to secho Merlin. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 4 3. 

I have a secret errand unto thee, O king, .lodges iii. in. 

One of the four and twenty qualities of a knave is to 
stay long at his arrand. Howell , Eng. Proverbs, p. 2. 

Fool’s or gawk’s errand, the pursuit of something un- 
attainable; an absurd or fruitless search or enterprise 
To send One on a foot'# errand is to direct or induce one 
to set about doing something that the sender knows, or 
should know, will be useless or without result. 

errand‘ 2 t, a. An obsolete variant of arrant. 
errant 1 (or'ant), a. and u. [Early mod. E. also 
arrant (see arrant, now differentiated from er- 
rant); < ME. err aunt, arraunt , < OF. errant (un 
chevalier errant, a knight errant, le Jtuf errant, 
the wandering Jew, etc.), usually taken as the 
ppr. (< L. erran(t-)s) of error, < L. err arc, wan- 
der (see err) ; by some taken as the ppr. of error , 
make a journey, travel: see errant*.) I. a. 1. 
Wandering; roving; rambling: applied partic- 
ularly to knights (knights errant) of the middle 
ages, who are represented as wandering about 
to seek adventures and display their heroism 
and generosity. 

Au outlawo, or a theef erraunt. 

Chaucer, Manciple’s Tale, 1. I2o. 

Where as noon arraunt knyglit sholde not eesse to karole, 
till that a certein knyght com thider. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 393. 

A shady glade 

Of the Riphoean hils, to her reveald 
By errant Sprights, but from all men conecald. 

Spenser, F. Q., 111. viii r>. 
I am au errant knight that follow’d arms, 

With spear uml shield. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, iii. 4. 

2. Deviating ; straying from the straight, true, 
or right course ; erring. 

Knots, by the coullux of meeting sap, 

Infect the sound pine, and divert liis grain 
Tortive and errant from his course of growth. 

Slink., T. and C., i. 3. 

But Blie that has been bred up under you, . . . 
Having no errant motion from obedience, 

Flies from these vanities as mere illusions. 

Fletcher , Wife for a Month, i. 1. 

Supped at the Lord Chamhcrlai tic’s, where alRo supped 
the famous beauty and errant lady the Dutchessoof Maza- 
rine. Evelyn , Diary, Sept. (1, 1(570. 

But when the Prince had brought his errant eyes 

Home from the rock, sideways he let them glance 

At Enid, whore she droopt. Tennyson , Geraint. 

3. In zool., free; not fixed; locomotory; spe- 
cifically, pertaining to the Errantia; not tu- 
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bicolous: as, the errant annelids.— 4f. Notori- 
ous; manifest: in this sense now spelled only 
arrant. See arrant, 2. 

II. n. A knight errant. [Rare.] 

“I am no admirer of knights,” he Raid to Hogg, “ and 
if we were errants, you Bhould have the tilting all to 
yourself." E. Dowdcn, Shelley, I. 1(50. 

errant 2 t (er'ant), a. [< OF. errant , ppr. of error, 
esrer, oirer, oirrer , earlier edrer, edrar, make a 
journey, travel, go, move, etc., < ML. iterare 
(for LL. itmerari ), make a journey, travel, < L. 
iter ( itrner -), a journey, road, way, > OF. erre, 
eire, ME. erre, cire, eyre, mod. E. (in archaic 
spelling) eyre, a journey, circuit: see eyre, itine- 
rant. Of. errant L] Itinerant. 

Our judges of assize are called justices errant, because 
they go no direct course, but this way and that way from 
one town to another, where their sittings be appointed. 

C. Butler , Eng. Grammar (1033). 

Errantia (o-ran'shiji), n. pi. [NL., pi. of L. 
crran(t-)s, ppr. of err arc, wander: see errant L] 
A group of act ive locomotory polycluctous an- 
nelids, as distinguished from the sedentary 
or tubieolous group of the same order, Thr> 
seldom construct tubular habitations, have numerous purti 
podia not confined to the anterior parts of the body, and 
possess a pnestommm, and usually eyes, tentacles, ami 
a proboscis armed with chitimms teeth. Like the rest 
of the Po/yeherta , they are normally diuvious and marine 
worms, vermiform in shape, witli large setigerous feet, 
and gills on tin* hack ; they correspond somewhat to the 
Linneau genus Nereis (which see), and are known as An- 
tennata , Bapacia , Notohrnnehia, (Uuvtopoda, etc., ranking 
as an order or a suborder. The families Nereida • and 
Nvphthyidfp are central groups. See Polynue, a typical 
me m her of the group. 

errantry (cr'ant-ri), n. [< errant 1 + -ry.] If. 
A wandering ; a roving or rambling about. 

After a short space of errantry upon the seas, he got 
safe bank to Dunkirk. Addison, Freeholder. 

2. The condition or way of life of a knight er- 
rant. See knight-errantry. 

Ill our day the errantry is reversed, and many a strong- 
hearted woman goes journeying up and down the land, 
bent on delivering some beloved hero from a captivity 
more terrible than any the old legend* tell. 

L. M. Alcott, Hospital Sketches, p. 238. 

errata, w. Plural of erratum. 

erratet, w. [< L. erratum , mistake: see erra- 
tum.’] A mistake ; a fault.. Hall . ( Halliwclf.) 

erratic (e-rat .'ik), a. and v. [< ME. err a Id; 
erratyk , < OF. (and F.) errahgne = Pr. erra- 
tic , eratic = Sp. errdtteo = Pg. It. eriaUe.o, < L. 
trraticns, wandering, < error * , wander: sec err.] 

1. a. 1. Wandering; having no certain course ; 
roving about without a fixed destination. 

Short remnants of the wind now and then came down 
tin* narrow street in errata' pufb 

(4. W. ('able, Old (’re ole Days, p. 150 

2. Deviating from the proper or usual course in 
opinion or conduct; eccentric. 

A fine erral ic genius, . . . he has not properly used his 
birthright. Stedman , Viet. Poets, p. 240. 

3. Moving; not fixed or stationary : applied to 
the planets as distinguished from the fixed stars. 

Tlier lie saugli, with fill avysemente, 

The erratyk stem s, herkenynge armoiiye, 

With sowiieB fill ot hevenyssh melodic. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. IK] 2 

4. In wed., irregular; changeable; moving from 
point to point, as rheumatic or other pains, or 
appearing at indeterminate intervals, as Home 
intermittent fevers. 

They are incommoded with a slimy mattery cough, stink 
ot breath, and an erratick fever, liareeu, Consumptions. 

5. In goal., relating to or explanatory of the con- 
dition and distribution of erratics. See II., 2. 

-Erratic blocks, the name given by geologists to those 
boulders or fragments of rocks which appear to have been 
transported fioni tlwir original sites b\ icein the Pleisto- 
cene period, and eairied often to great distances Such 
blocks are on the surface or in the most superficial depos- 
its. See bmtlder . — Erratic map, one on which the dis- 
tribution of the erratics in a certain district is illustrated. 
- Erratic phenomena, tile pill comma connected with 
erratic blocks. ~8yn. 4. Abnormal, unreliable. See ii- 
leyutur. 

II. H. 1. One who or that which has wan- 
dered ; a wanderer. 

William. second Kail of Lonsdale, who added two splen- 
did art galleries to Lowther Castle, which he . . . made a 
haven of rest tor various erratics fiom other collections. 

Edinburyh Her., CLX1V. DOW. 

Specifically — 2. Tn geo!., a boulder or block 
which has been conveyed from its original site, 
probably by ice, and deposited at a distance; 
an erratic block. See erratic blocks, under I. 

We have good reason to believe that the climate of 
America during the glacial ep >eh was even then some- 
what more severe than that of Western Europe, fot the 
erratics of America extend as far south as latitude 40", 
while on the old continent they are not found much be- 
yond latitude 50\ ./. Croll , Climate and Time, p. 72. 

3. An eccentric person. 
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We have erratics, unscliolarly foolish persons. 

J. Cook , Marriage, p. 08. 

erratical (o-rat'i-kal), a. [< erratic + - al. ] 
Same as erratic . [Rare.] 
erratically (e-rat'i-knl-ij, adv. In an erratic 
manner; without rule, order, or established 
method ; irregularly. 

They . . . come not forth in generations erratically, or 
different from each other, but in speciflcal and regular 
shapes. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 11. tt. 

erraticalness (e-rat'i-kal-nos), n. The state 
of being erratic. 

errationf (e-ra'slion), w. [< L. erratio(n-), < er- 
ror e, wander: see err.] A wandering. Cock - 
eram. 

erratum (o-ra'tum), n . ; pi. errata (-ta). [L., 
nout. of erratus, pp. of errare , err, make a mis- 
take : see err. Cf. err ate.] An error or mistake 
ill writing or printing. The list of the errata of a hook 
is usually printed at the beginning or end, with referene.es 
to the pages and lines in w Inch they occur. 

A single erratum may knock out the brains of a whole 
passage. Cowper. 

erret, n. A Middle English form of arr 1 . 

errhine (er'in), a. and n. [< (Jr. ippivov, an er- 
rhine, < iv, in, + />/'f (ptv-), the nose.] I, a. 
In mod., affecting the nose, or designed to be 
snuffed into the nose ; occasioning discharges 
from the nose, 

II, n. A medicine to be snuffed up the nose, 
to promote discharges of mucus; a sternuta- 
tory. 

erringly (cr'ing-li), adv. In an erring manner. 

Ho serves the muses errinyly and ill 

Whose aim is pleasure, light and fugitive. 

Wurdsu’orth, White Doe of Rylstone, Bed. 

erroneous (e-ro'ne-us), a. [Formerly also er - 
rotnous ; < L. erro'neus, wandering about, stray- 
ing (cf. trro ( «-), a wanderer, error, wandering), 

< errare , wander: see err . J If. Wandering; 
roving; devious; unsettled; irregular. 

They roum 

Erroneous and disconsolate. Philips. 

2. Controlled by error; misled; deviating from 
the truth. 

A man’s conscience and his judgment is the same thing, 
and as the judgment, so also tile conscience may be er- 
roneous. Hobbes, Works, III. 29. 

And because they foresaw that this wilderness might 
be looked upon as a place ol liberty, and therefore might 
In time be troubled with erroneous spirits, therefore they 
did put in one nrtii le into the confession of faith, on pur- 
pose, about the duty and power of the magistrate in mat- 
ters of religion 

A’. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 14fl. 

3. Containing error; false; mistaken; not 
conformable to truth or justice; liable to mis- 
1 oh« 1: as, an erroneous opinion; erroneous doc- 
trim* or instruction. 

T must . . . piolest against, making those old most cr- 
loneoiu imaps a foundation for new ones, as they can bo 
• if no use, but must be of detriment. 

Bruce , Souieo of the Nile, I. 207. 

There are, probably, few subjects on which popular 
judgments are commonly more erroneous than upon the 
relations between positive religions and moral enthusi- 
asm. Becky, Europ. Morals, II. 150. 

erroneously (e-ro'nc-ns-li), adv. In an errone- 
ous manner; by mistake; not rightly ; falsely. 

The piofession and vse ot i’oesie is most ancient from 
the beginning, and not, as manic crronunixly suppose, af- 
ter, blit before any chill society was among men. 

Putienhaui, Arte of Eng i’oesie, p, 3. 

How innumerable have been tin* instances in w'hich 
legislative control was erroneously thought necessary! 

11. Spencer. Social Statics, p. 439. 

erroneousness (e-rd'no-us-ncs), «. [< erroneous 
+ -ness.] The state of being erroneous, wrong, 
or false; deviation fi«*m truth or right : as, the 
erroneousness of a judgment or proposition. 

error (er'or), w. f Early mod. E. also errovr; 

< M E. err our, arrore,<. OF. error, err in; mod. F. 
erreur = I’r. Sp. Pg. emu = It. errore, < L. 
error, a wandering, straying, uncertainty, mis- 
take, error, < trrare , wander, err: see err.] 1. 
A wandering; a devious and uncertain course. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

He |.Emas| through fatal! errour long w r as led 
Full many yeaies. Spenser , V (j , 111. ix. 41. 

Driv n by the winds and errours of the sea. 

Dryden , vEneid. 

The damsel’s headlong error tin o’ tin* wood. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 

2. A deviation from tin* truth; a discrepancy 
between what, is thought to be true and what is 
true; an unintentional positive falsity; a false 
proposition or mode of thought. 

Lord, such arrore anmnge them thei haue, 

Tl is grete soiowe to see. York Plays, p. 283. 

Error is ... u mistake of our judgment, giving assent 
to that which is not true. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IV. xx. 1. 
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In my mind he was guilty of no error, he was charge- 
able with no exaggeration, he was betrayed by his fancy 
into no metaphor, who once said, that all we see about us, 
King, Lords, and Commons, the whole machinery of the 
state, all the apparatus of the system, and Its varied work- 
ings, end in simply bringing twelve good men into a box. 

Brougham. 

There is but one effective mode of displacing an error , 
and that is to replace it by a conception which, while 
readily adjusting itself to conceptions firmly held on other 
points, is seen to explain the facts more completely. 

G. U. L f ive 8, 1’robs. of Life and Mind, Int. I. i. § 6. 

When men do not know the truth, they do well to agree 
in common error based upon common feeling ; for thereby 
their energies arc fixed in the unity of definite aim, and 
not dissipated to waste in restless and incoherent vaga- 
ries. Maudsley, Body ami Will, p. 219. 

3. An inaccuracy duo to oversight or accident ; 
something different from what was intended, 
especially in speaking, writing, or printing: as, 
a clerical error (which see, helow). 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow *, 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 

Dry den , All for Love, Erol. 

4. A wrong-doing; a moral fault; a sin, espe- 
cially one that is hot very heinous. 

Who can understand his errors f cleanse thou me from 
secret faults. PS. xix. 12. 

If to her share some femalo errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget them all. 

Dope , II. of the L., ii. 17. 

If it were thine error or thy crime, 

I care no longer. Tennyson, Vision of Sin, Epll. 

0. The difference between tho observed or oth- 
erwise determined value of a physical quantity 
and the true value : also called the true error. 
By the error is often meant the error according to some 
possible theory. Thus, In physics, the rule is to make the 
gum of the squares of the errors a minimum — that is, that 
theory is adopted according to which the sum of the 
Bquares of the errors of the observations is represented 
to be less than according to any other theory. The error 
of an observation is separated into two parts, the acci- 
dental error and the constant error. The accidental error 
is that part of the total error which would entirely disap- 
pear from the mean of an indefinitely large series of ob- 
servations taken under precisely the same circumstances ; 
the constant error is that error which would still affect 
such a mean. The law qf error is a law connecting the 
relative magnitudes of errors with their frequency. The 
law is that the logarithm of tho frequency is proportional 
to the square of the error. This law holds only for the 
accidental part of tin* error, and only for certain kinds of 
observations, and to those only when certain observations 
affected by abnormal errors have been struck out. The 
probable error Is a magnitude which one half the acci- 
dental errors would in tho long run exceed ; tills is a well- 
established Imt unfortunate expression. The mean error 
1b the quadratic mean of the errors of observations simi- 
lar to given observations. 

6. In law , a mistake in a judicial determination 
of a court, whether in deciding wrongly on tho 
merits or ruling wrongly on an incidental point, 
to the prejudice of tho rights of a party, it im- 
plies, without Imputing corruptness, a deviation from or 
misapprehension of the law, of a nature sutticicuMy serious 
to entitle the aggrieved party to carry the case to a court of 
review. 

7f. Perplexity; anxiety; concern. 

He . , , thought well in his corag© that thei were right 
high men and grottor of astate than he cowde tldnke, and 
a-houto his herte com so grete errour that it wete all his 
visage with teeres of his yieu. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 318. 
Assignment Of errors, in law , specification of the errors 
suggested or objected to. -Clerical error, a mistake in 
writing; the erroneous writing of one thing for another ; 
a slip of the pen; from all writers having been formerly 
called clerics or clerks. -Court of error, court of er- 
rors, a court exorcising appellate jurisdiction by means 
of writs of error. The highest judicial court of Connecti- 
cut is called the Supreme Court of Errors, those of Dela- 
ware and New Jersey tho Courts of Errors and Appeals. 
— Error In faot, a mistake of fact, or ignorance of a fact, 
embraced in a judicial proceeding and affecting its valid- 
ity, as, for example, the granting of judgment against an 
infant as if he weds adult.— Error of a clock, the differ- 
ence between the time indicated by a clock and the time 
which the dock is inteuded to indicate, whether sidereal 
or mean time. Error Of COllimatiOn. Hee colli t nation. 
— Joinder in error, in law, the taking of issue Oil tho sug- 
gestion of emu*. — Wilt Of error, a process issued by a 
court of review to the inferior court, suggesting that error 
has been committed, and requiring the record to lie sent 
up for examination : now generally superseded by appeal. 
= Syn. 2 ami 3. Mistake, Bull , etc. Hee blunder. 

errorist (er'qr-ist), n. [< error 4- -ist.) Ono 
who errs, or who encourages and propagates 
error. [Hare.] 

Especially in the former of these Epistles [Colossians and 
Ephesians) wo iiud that the Apostle Paul censures a class 
or errorists who are not separated from the Church, but 
who cherish and inculcate notions evidently Gnostieal in 
their character. G. V. Fisher, Begin, of Christianity, p. 387. 

ers (ers), ik [< F. ers = Pr. ers = Cat. er = 8p. 
yervo = It. rrvo, < L. ervum , the bitter vetch: 
see Ervum.') A species of vetch, Vida Emilia . 
Erse (< % rs), a. and n. [Also Earse ; a corruption 
of Irish.) I. a. Of or belonging to the Celts of 
Ireland and Scotland or their language: as, the 
Erse tongue. 

The native peasantry everywhere sang Erse songs In 
Draise of Tvrconnel. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
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II. n. The language of the Gaels or Celts in 
the Highlands of Scotland, as being of Irish 
origin. The Highlanders themselves call it 
Gaelic, 

The Erse has many dialects, and the words used in some 
islands aro not always known in others. 

Johnson, Jour, to Western Isles. 

ersh, n. See carsh . 

erst (6rst), adv . [Early mod. E. (dial.) also 
yerst; < ME. erst, arst y cerst, cresty wrest , first, 
once, formerly, for the first time, < AS. wrest, 
adv., first (cf. adj. wresta, ME. erstCy the first), 
suporl. of wr, before, formerly, sooner, in posi- 
tive use soon, early: see ere 1 , early, etc.] 1. 
First; at first; at the beginning. 

On of Ector owne brother, that I erst neuenyt, 

And Modernus, the inayn kyng, on the men set. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6792. 

2. Once; formerly; long ago. 

Once All was made ; not by the hand of Fortune 
(As fond Democritus did yerst importune). 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas’s weeks, i. 1. 

Gentle spirit of sweetest humour, who erst did Bit upon 
the easy pen of my beloved Cervantes. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ix. 24. 

3. Before; till then or now; hitherto. 

Hony and wex as erst is nowe to make, 

What shal be saide of wyne is tente to take. 

Palladium, Husbondric (E. E. T. 8.), p. 190. 

Whence look the Soldier’s Cheeks dismay’d and pale? 
Erst ever dreadful, know they now to dread? 

Prior, Ode to the Queen. 

[Archaic in all senses.] 

At erstt. (a) At first ; for the first time. ( b ) At length, at 
present : especially with now (now at erst). 

In dromes, quod Valerian, hail we he 
Onto this tyme, brother myn, ywis ; 

But now at erst In trouthe our dwelling is. 

Chaucer , Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 264. 
My boughes with bloosmcs that crowned were at flrste . . . 
Are left both hare and barrein now at erst. 

Spenser , Shep. Cal., December. 

Of erst, formerly. 

The enigmas which of erst puzzled the brains of Socrates 
and Plato ami Seneca. The Catholic Worfld, April, 1884. 

erstt, ( t . [ME. erstCy < AS. wrest a = OS. arista 
= OFries. erosta, arista = OHG. eristo, MIIG. 
crest r, G. erst, first: see erst, adv.) First, 
erstwhile (Grst'hwil), adv. [< erst + while.) 
At one time ; formerly. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Those thick and clammy vapors which erstwhile ascended 
in such YUBt measures . . . must at length obey the laws 
of their nature and gravity. 

Glanrille, Fre-exiBtenee of Houls, xiv. 
The benutiful dark tresses, erstwhile so smoothly braided 
about the small head, . . . were tangled and matted until 
tin trace of their former lustre remained. 

Harper s Mag., LXXVI. 227. 

ertM, v. An obsolete form of art 1 . 
ert‘ 2 t, v. t. An obsolete form of arfi. 
erthet, n. An obsolete form of earth. 
erubescence, erubescency (er-fj-bes'ens, -en- 
si), n. [= F. erubescence = Sp. crubescentia = 
It. erubcscenza, crubescenzia , < LL. crubescentia, 
blushing (for shame), < erubvseen(t-)s , ppr., 
blushing: seo erubescent .) » A becoming or grow- 
ing red; specifically, redness of the skin or 
other surface ; ablush. 

erubescent (er-q-bes'ent), a. [= F. Erubescent 
ss s It. erubescentc, < L. eruhescen(t-)s, ppr. o feru- 
bescere , grow red, redden, esp. for shame, blush, 
< e , out, 4- rubescere, grow red: see rubescent . ] 
Growing red or reddish ; specifically, blushing, 
erubesclte (er-<>bes'it), n . [< L. erubescere , 

redden, 4- -ite‘ 2 .] An ore of copper, so called 
because of the bright colors of its surface when 
tarnished. Its surface is often Iridescent with hues of 
blue, purple, and red : hence culled variegated copper ore, 
anil by miners peacock ore and horse-flesh ore , and by the 
French cuivre panachf. It is a sulphid of copper and 
iron, with a varying proportion of the latter. Also called 
bornitc. 

eruca (e-rtf 'ka), ii. [L., a caterpillar, a canker- 
worm, also a sort of colewort: see erukc.) 1. 
An insect in the larval state ; a caterpillar. — 

2. [rap.] [NL.] A small genus of cruciferous 
plants, of the mountains of Europe and central 
Asia. E. sativa is the garden-rocket, which when young 
and tender is frequently eaten as a salad, especially on the 
continent of Europe. 

3. [rap.] [NL.] A genus of univalve mollusks. 
eruciform (e-rtf'si-fdrm), a, K L. eruca, a cat- 
erpillar, 4- forma, form.] 1 . In entom., resem- 
bling a caterpillar: said of certain lame, as 
those of the saw-fly. — 2. In bot,, worm-like; 
shaped like a caterpillar: applied to the spores 
of certain lichens. Also crucwform . 

erucivorous (er-y-siv'q-rus), a. [< NL. ei'ucivo - 
ru8, < L. eruca , a caterpillar, 4- vorare , eat, 
devour.] In entom. and omith., feeding on cat- 
erpillars, as the larvae of ichneumon-flies and 
many other Hymenoptera, and various birds. 
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eruett (S-rukfc')> v. t. [as It. eruttare » Sp. erub- 
tar, < L. eructare, belch or vomit forth, cast 
forth. < e, out, + ructare , belch: see nicta- 
tion.) Same as eructate. Bailey, 1727. 

eructate (e-ruk'tat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. eruc- 
tated, ppr. eructating . [< L. cructatum., pp. of 

eructare , belch forth: see eruct.) To belch 
forth or eject, as wind from the stomach. 

iEtna in times past hath eructated such huge gobbets of 
fire. Howell, Letters, I. i. 27. 

eructation (e-ruk-ta/shon), n. [= F. Eructation 
ss Pr. eructatio as Sp. eructation = Pg. eructa- 
g&o as It. eruttazione , < LL. eructaHo(n-)j < L. 
eructare, belch: see eruct.) 1. A belching of 
wind from the stomach ; a belch. 

Cabbage (’tis confess’d) 1 b greatly accused for lying un- 
digested in the stomach, and provoking eructations. 

Evelyn, Acetaria. 

2. A violent bursting forth or ejection of mat- 
ter from the earth. 

Thermic am hot springs or fiery eructations. Woodward. 

erudiatet (e-rtf'di-at), v. t. [Irreg. < L. erudire , 
pp. eruditus , instruct : Bee erudite.) To instruct ; 
educate; teach. 

The skilful goddesB there erudiates these 

In all she did. Fanshaw. 

erudite (er'$-dlt), a. and n. [= F. Erudit = Sp. 
Pg. It. erudito, < L. eruditus, learned, accom- 
plished, well informed, pp. of erudire , instruct, 
edueate, cultivate, lit. free from rudeness, < 
e , out, 4* rudis, rude: see rude.) I. a. 1. In- 
structed ; taught ; learned ; deeply read. 

The kingea highnes as a most erudite prince and a most 
faithfull kinge. Sir T. More, Works (trans.), p. 646. 

2. Characterized by orudition. 

Erudite and metaphysical theology. Jer. Taylor. 

II. n. A learned person. 

We have, therefore, had logicians and speculators on the 
one hand, and erudites aid specialists on the other. 

L. F. Ward, Dynam. Hociol. , 1. 140. 

eruditely (er'§-dit-li), adv. With erudition; 
learnedly. Hailey, 1727. 

eruditeness (er'o-dit-nes), t?. [< crudite+ -ness.) 
The quality of being erudite. Coleridge. 

erudition (or-#-dislr on), n. [= F. Erudition = 
Sp. erudition = Pg. crudiqffo = It. erudizione , < 
L. cruditio(n-), an instructing, learning, erudi- 
tion, < erudire, instruct : see erudite.) Learn- 
ing: scholarship ; knowledge gained by study 
or from books and instruction; particularly, 
learning in literature, history, antiquities, and 
languages, as distinct from knowledge of the 
mathematical and physical sciences. 

There hath not been . . . auy king ... so learned in 
all literature and erudition. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, I. 4. 
Fam’d be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thriee-fam’d beyond, beyond all erudition. 

Shak., T. and (’., ii. 8. 

The great writings of St. Thomas Aquinas and Ids fol- 
lowers, and, in more modern times, the massive and con- 
scientious erudition of the Benedictines, will always mako 
certain periods of tho monastic history venerable to the 
scholar. Becky, Enrop. Morals, II. 222. 

Those who confound conimentatorshlp with philosophy, 
and mistake erudition for science, may be said to study, 
but not to study the universe. 

J. 11. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 58. 

There is a superfluity of erudition in his novels that 
verges upon pedantry, because it is sometimes paraded 
with an appearance of ostentation, and is introduced in 
season and out of season. Edinburgh Bev. 

«Syn. Learning, Scholarship , Lore, etc. Sec literature. 

erugatet (er'§-gat), a. [< L. erugatus, pp. of 
ervgare, clear from wrinkles, < e, out, 4- ruga , 
wrinkle: see rugate .] Freed from wrinkles; 
smoothed ; smooth. Smart. 

erugatiout (er-ty-ga'shon), ii. [< L. erugatio(n-) f 

< erugare , pp. erugatus , clear from wrinkles: 
see erugatef) The act of smoothing, or freeing 
from wrinkles. Bailey. 

eruginous, a. See wruginous. 

eruket, n. [ME., < L. eruca, canker-worm.] A 
canker-worm. fVyclif. 

erumpent (e-rum'pent), a. [< L. erumpen(t-)s, 
ppr. of erumpere , break out: see erupt.) In 
hot., prominent, as if bursting through the cor- 
tical layer or epidermis, as is seen in some tet- 
rasnores of algae, certain structures in lichens, 
ana many leaf-fungi. 

enmda, erundie (e-run 'dfi, -di), n. [E. Ind., 

< Skt. eranda.) The castor-oil plant, liitinus 
communis. 

erupt (6-rupt'), v . [< L. eruptus , pp. of erum- 
pere, break out, burst forth, tr. cause to break 
out, < e, out, 4- rumpere , pp. ruptus, break: see 
rupture . Cf. abrupt, corrupt, irrupted.) I. in- 
trans. To burst forth suddenly and violently; 
break or belch out; send forth matter. 
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“ Old Faithful ” is by no means the most imposing of the 
geysers, either In the volume of its discharge or in the 
height to which it erupt*. Oeikie , Oeol. Sketches, ii/20. 

n. tram . To throw out suddenly and with 
great violence; emit violently; cast out, as 
lava from a volcano; belch. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that it [a volcano] 
does not “bum” in the sense in which a fire burns, but 
It merely offers a channel through which heated matter 
is erupted from below. Huxley. 

The summit of Flagstaff Hill once formed the lower ex- 
tremity of a sheet of lava and ashes, which were erupted 
from the central, crateriform ridge. 

Darwin , Geol. Observations, 1. 88. 

eruption (e-rup'shonh n. [= F. Eruption = 
Sp. erupckin = Pg. "erupg&o = It. eruzione , < L. 
ei'uptio\n-), a breaking out, < erumpere, pp. 
eruptus , break out: see erupt.] 1. A bursting 
forth ; a sudden breaking out, as from inelosuro 
or confinement ; a violent emission or outbreak : 
as, an eruption of flame and lava from a vol- 
cano ; an eruption of military force an eruption 
of ill temper. 

This bodes some strango eruption to our state. 

Shah., Hamlet, i. 1. 

The Turks having then embraced the Mahometan su- 
perstition ; which was two hundred and fourteen years 
after their eruption out of Scythia. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 34. 

Dr. Junghuhn ascribes the origin of each volcano [in 
Java] to a succession of subaerial eruptions from one or 
more central vents. Lyell. 

The period of eruption, or “cutting” of the teeth. 

II'. tl. Flower , Encyc. Brit., X V. 350. 

2. The act of forcibly expelling matter from 
inclosure or confinement. 

Pompeii . . . was overwhelmed by the eruption of Ve- 
suvius, Aug. 24, 7W. Amer. Cyc., XIII. 694. 

3. In patliol . : ( a ) A breaking out, as of a cu- 
taneous disease. 

Seven initial symptoms, followed on the third day by an 
eruption of papules. Qua in, Med. I)iot.,p. 1442. 

(b) The exanthema accompanying a disease, as 
the rasli of scarlet fever. 

The declining rasli of measles leaves n mottling of the 
skin, not unlike the mulberry eruption of typhus. 

Quain, Med. Diet , p. 1127. 

-Syn. 1. Outburst, outbreak. 

eruptional (e-rup'shqn-al), a. [< entytion 4- 
-al.] Of or pertaining to eruptions ; of the na- 
ture of an eruption; eruptive: as, eruptional 
plienomona. It. A . Proctor. 

eruptive (o-rup'tiv), a% and n. [= F. cruptif = 
Sp. Pg. erupt ivo = It. eruttivo , < L. cruptux, pp. 
of erumpere , break out: see erupt.] I. a. I. 
Bursting forth ; of the nature of or like an erup- 
tion. 

The sudden glance 

Appears far south eruptive through the cloud. 

Thomson, Summer, 1. 130. 

2. In patliol . , attended with a breaking out or 
eruption; accompanied with an eruption or 
rash: as, an eruptive fever. 

All our putrid diseases of the worst kind; I mean the 
eruptive fevers, the petechial fever, . . . and the malig- 
nant sore throat. Sir IK. Fordyce , Muriatic Acid, p. 1. 

It is the nature of these eruptive diseases in the state to 
sink in by fits, and to re-appoar. 

Burke , A Regicide Peace?, i. 

3. In geol., produced by eruption : as, eruptive 
rocks, such as the igneous or volcanic. 

II. n. In geol., a rock or mineral produced 
by eruption. 

The more southerly rocks are all emptives, 

Amer. Jour. Sci. , 8d Ber., XXIX. 241. 

Quartz veins that are sometimes auriferous, and cut by 
eruptive 8 of the granitic group. Science, 111. 7(52. 

eruptivity (e-rup-tiv'i-ti), n. [< eruptive + 
-ity.] Eruptive action. [Rare.] 

In one of these the volcano continues in a state of com- 
paratively gentle eruptivity. Contemporary Bev., L. 483. 

Ervilia, Ervillia (6r-vil'i-ft), n. [NL.] 1. A 
genus of siphonate acephalous mollusks, of the 
family Amphidesmidat. Turton, 1822 ; Gray, 1847. 
—2. A genus of infusorians, giving name to 
the Erviliince . lhtjardin , 1841 ; Stein, 1878. 

ervilian (Gr-vil'i-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Erviliina \ 

Erviliin© (6r-vil-i-I'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Emilia 
+ -inw.] 1. In Stein's system of classification 
(1878), a family of hypotrichous ciliate infu- 
sorians, represented by Ervilia, Trochilia, and 
Huxleya . — 2. In Dujardin's system of classi- 
fication (1841), a family of ciliate infusorians, 
consisting of the genera Ervilia and Trochilia. 
Ervillia, n. Bee Ervilia. 

Ervum (fcr'vura), n. [NL., < L. ervum (> It. 
ervo as Sp. yervo s = Pr. F. ers : see ers), a kind 
of pulse, the bitter vetch, = Gr. fyo/tof, the bit- 
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ter vetch (cf. hplfhv6o$, the chick-pea, = Skt. 
aravinda , the name of a certain plant), = OHG. 
araweiz , arwiz , MHG. erweiz, arwiz, G. erhse = 

D. erwet, erwt, ert, the pea; hence the Scand. 
forms, Icel. ertr, pi., = Sw. dr ter = Dan. cert, 
ert, pi. wrtcr, erter, peas.] A leguminous genus 
of plants not now maintained, its species being 
reforred to Vida and Lens. 

©ry (er'i), a. A dialectal contraction of every 1 . 

-ery. [Early mod. E. also - erie ; < ME. -me, < OF. 
-erie, F. -erie = Bp. It. -eria, - aria , < L. -eria, 
- aria , fern, of - erius , - arius : see - ary , -er 1 , -er 2 . 
Etymologically, -er-y is -er 2 (ult. -er 1 ) with an 
abstract fem. ending.] A suffix originally of 
nouns from the French, but now used freely as 
an English formative. It is added to nouns, adjec- 
tives, ami sometimes verbs, to form nouns in which the 
force of the suffix varies. Originally abstract, denoting 
the collective qualities of the subject (as in foxery, foolery, 
goosery, hoy y ery, witchery, etc.), it has also or only a con- 
crete sense, as in Jinery, greenery, etc. In a particular 
phase of this use it denotes a business, as in Jishery, pro- 
eery, pottery, etc.; hence it came to refer to wares, etc., 
collectively, os in grocery, now usually in plural groceries, 
pottery, crockery , etc., and to tin? place where such wares 
are made or Bold, or to any place of business, as in grocery , 
pottery, etc., cannery , Jishery, tannery , tripe.ry , etc., or to 
any place where the things represented by the subject an? 
collected, as ill fernery, pinery, rockery, etc., especially to 
places where animals are collected, or to the animals col- 
lectively, as in hennery, goose ry, rookery, piggery, hoygery, 
etc. This termination easily associates with -er of what- 
ever origin, especially with -<?rl or -er'i, denoting a person 
engaged in business. Compare Jisher and Jishery, grocer 
and grocery, potter and pottery, cracker and crockery, tan- 
ner and tannery, etc. In many cases it appears synco- 
pated as -ry, especially in the collective use, as in citizen- 
ry, Englishry, yeomanry, etc. 

Erycid® (e-ris'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Eryx ( Eryc-) 
4- -idic.] A family or colubriform serpents 
found in deserts or many parts of the world, 
having a pair of conical anal protuberances, 
and a short, thick, non -prehensile tail, which 
assists t-lie creature in working its way into sand 
and gravel ; the sand-snakes. Charina has been 
regarded as an American representative, but is quite dis- 
tinct-. The family is seldom maintained, most of itH mem- 
bers being placed m Boidce, Charina being made the type 
of another family. See Eryx. 

Erycina (er-i-sl'na), n. [NL., < L. Erycina , < 
Gr. 'Kfmidvy, an epithet of Venus (Aphrodite), 
fem. of Eryeinns, Gr. ’Kpn terns;, ad.]., < 'K pvij, L. 
Eryx , tho name of a high mountain in Sicily 
(now callcMl San (Uuliano), and of a city near it 
famous for its temple of Venus.] 1. A genus 
of butterflies, giving name to the ftmily Ery- 
cinida\ The species are of brilliant colors and 
known as dryads. Fabric* us, 1808. — 2. A ge- 
nus of bivalve mollusks. Also Eryciuia. La- 
marck , 1805. 

Erycina (er-i-si'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Eryx ( Eryc-) 
4- -hue.] In her pet., a subfamily of Boida% rep- 
resented by the genus Eryx and its relatives, 
having a non-prehensile tail. It corresponds to 
the Erycidai without the genus Charina, or tho 
old-world sand-snakes. Bee cut under Eryx. 

erycinid (e-ris'i-nid), a. and n. I, a. Pertain- 
ing to tho Erycinidw. 

II. n. 1. In conch., a bivalve mollusk oi the 
family Erycinidw.— 2. A butterfly of the fam- 
ily Erycinidw. 

Erycinid® (er-i-sin'i-de), n. pi. [NL. (West- 
wood, 1851), < Erycina 4* -idee.] 1. A family 
of butterflies, named from the genus Erycina. 
Also called Lcmoniidw (which see). Tlwy art* in- 
termediate between the nymplmlids and lyetenidB. There 
tiro about 100 species, mainly tropical ami especially South 
American, divided into 30 genera and 4 subfamilies. 

2. A family of bivalves, typified by the genus 
Erycina. The shell is thin and usually transparent; tho 
hinge narrow, with 1 or 2 teeth, mid generally elongated 
cardinal ones; the muscular impressions small and indis- 
tinct, and the paliial line simple. The species are of small 
size, and are found in most seas. 

Eryngium (e-rin'ji-uin), n. [NL., < L. cryngion 
and cryngc, ’< Gr. vp'ryyuw, dim. of ygvyyoi;, also 
ipryyy, a sort of thistle, the eringo: see eringo.] 
A genus of coarse, umbelliferous, perennial 
herbs, with coriaceous toothed or prickly leaves, 
and blue or white bractod flowers, closely ses- 
sile in dense heads. There are more than 100 species, 
found in temperate and subtropical climates. A few are 
occasionally cultivated for ornament. K. warifimuni and 

E. eampestre, Kuropeiin species known as eringo, were for- 
merly celebrated as diuretics. (See erinyo.) Tile button- 
snakerooi, E. ym ear folium, a native of the United States, 
is reputed to lie diaphoretic and expectorant. E. fwtidvm 
is cultivated in tropical America for Havering soups. 

eryngO, n. Bee eringo. 

eryngust, n. [< Gr. ypvyyoc, eringo : see Eryn- 
gium, eringo.] Same as eringo. 

When the leading goats . . . have taken an cryngus, or 
sea holly, into their mouths, all the herd will stand still. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 775. 

Erynnis, n. See Erinys, 2 (a). 
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Eryon (er'i-on), n. [NL. (so called from the 
large expanded carapace), < Gr. ipeuv, ppr. of 
ipvetv, draw, draw out, keep off.] A genus of 
fossil macrurous crustaceans, representing a 
peculiar type occurring in the Mesozoic rocks, 
and giving name to the subfamily Eryouinw. 
The species lived in the seas of the Secondary 
period. 

Eryonida (er-i-on'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Eryon 
+ -idw.] Same as Ery outlaw. 

Eryonin& (erG-o-nl'iio), n. pi. [NL., < Eryon 
+ -inw.] A subfamily of marine and chiefly 
fossil crawfish, of tho family Astacidw , having 
four or five pairs of chelate feet. Eryon is a fossil 
genus from the Soleuhofen (Bavaria) slates ; Polycheles (or 
W illemoesia) is a deep-sea form. 

eryontid (er-i-on'tid), a. and n. I. a. Of or 
relating to the Eryontidw . 

II. n. A crustacean of tho familv Eryontidw. 
Eryontid® (er-i-on'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., < Eryon 
4* -idw.] A family of macrurous crustaceans, 
related to Astacidw, typified by the genus Eryon . 
The broad carapace has lateral margins horizontally com- 
pressed and serrate, the cepbalon is dorsally depressed 
and without a rostrum, the eyes are wanting or abnormal, 
tho first pair of antenna? support two multiarticulate flagel- 
la, amt the foot-jaws or gnuthopodites are pediform. The 
typical genus is extinct, hut a number of deep-sea rela- 
tives have been described in recent years. Also Eryonidce. 

Erysimum (e-ris'i-miim), rt. [NL., < L. erysi- 
mum, a sort of grain also called irio (Pliny), < 
Gr. ipimpav (var. elpimpov, pva/uov), hedpe-mus- 
t ard . ] A gen us of cruciferous plants having nar- 
row entire leaves and yellow or orange flowers. 
The number of species is variously estimated at from 20 to 
over 100, natives of the mountains of Kurope and central 
Asin, and of North America. Two or three species are 
cultivated for their showy flowers, among them the west- 
ern wallflower, E. asperum, common over a large part of 
the United States, with large flowers resembling those of 
the wallflower. 

erysipelas (er-i-sip'e-las), n. [Formerly ery - 
sipely ; < OF. erysipele, F. crysipdlc = Pr. erisi- 
pila — Bp. p£. erisipcla = It. risipola, < L. ery- 
sipelas, < Gr. ipvahrcAar (-ttfAut-), erysipelas, lit. 
‘rod-skin/ < ipvm-, equiv. to ipvllp6c, red (see 
Erythrns), 4- iriXAa, skin, = E ./«//«*.] A disease 
characterized by a diffuse inflammation of the 
skin and subcutaneous areolar tissue, spread- 
ing gradually from its initial site and accom- 
panied by fever and other general disturbance. 
It seems to be caused by a micrococcus. Also 
called St. Anthony 1 s fire, aud popularly in Great 
Britain rose. 

erysipelatoid (erG-si-pol'a-toid), a. [< Gr. 
*tf)r<r(Ki'AaTott6f/£, contr. ipvaiivt '/MTunh/c, liko ery- 
sipelas, < ipvaiirtAac, erysipelas, 4- thin?, form.] 
Kesembli ng erysipelas. 

erysipelatous (erG-si-pel'a-tus), a. [< erysipe- 
las (-pclat-) 4- -ous.] Of the nature of or re- 
sembling erysipelas; accompanying or accom- 
panied by erysipelas. 

When a person, who for some years Intel been subject 
to erysipelatous fevers, perceived the usual forerunning 
symptoms to come on, 1 advised her to drink tar-water. 

Up. Berkeley, Siris, § fl. 

erysipelous (er-i-sip Vlus), a. [< erysij)cl(as) + 
-ous.] Same as erysipelatous. Clarke. [Rare.] 
Erysiphe (e-ris'i-fe), n. [NL.,< Gr. ipvm-, equiv. 
to epi'6p6(j, red, 4* otyuv, a tube.] A genus of 
fungi, belonging to the group Erysiphcw, in 
which the perithocia have appendages similar 
to the mycelium, and each perithocium con- 
tains several asci. E. communis In injurious to the 
common pea and other plants. E. iUehmarearum grows 
on numerous plants, especially of the older Composite. 

Erysiphe®, Erysiphei (er-i-sif'e-e, -i), n. pi. 
[NL., fem. or mase. pi. of *crystplteus, adj., < 
Erysiphe, q. v.] A group of parasitic cleisto- 
carpous pyronomyeetous fungi. Their vegetative 
portion consists of a loose network ol threads spread over 
the surface of the supporting lenf (or stem), appearing as 
a white inildov. Reproduction isot two kinds. Uonidia 
are formed in chums by abstrietiou at the tips of erect 
hypliai. Some of these were formerly referred to the ge- 
nus Oidium. The sexual fruit consists of closed spheroi- 
dal perithecia, which appear as blackish specks among 
the mycelial threads Much perithecium has several or 
many appendages radiating from it, like the spokes of a 
wheel. In the genera Podosphirra and Microsphwra the 
appendages are dichotomously forked at the tip, often in 
a very beautiful manner. Kucli perithecium contains from 
one to many asci, according to the jt'enus and species to 
which it belongs, and the use! contain from two to eight 
spores. The piineipal genera are Sphiciotheea, Erysiphe, 
f T nan ula, PhyUactinia , Podosphana , and M ierosphwra. 
Many species are injurious to cultivated plants. 

Erythaca (c-rith'a-kit), w. [NL. ; cf. Erytha- 
cus.] 1. In ornith., name as Erythacus. — 2. A 
genus of mollusks. Swainson, 1831. 
Erythacin® (or^i-tha-si'no), n. pi. [NL., < 
Erythacus 4- -inw.] A group of oscine passer- 
ine birds, of no determinate limits or exact 
definition, containing the genus Erythacus and 
several others, chiefly of the old world. 
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Er ythacufl (e-rith'a-kus), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 
1800, improp. for Erithacus (Gesner, 1555) ; Lin- 
n®us), <T L. erithacus (Plinv), < Gr. eptOanog, an 
unidentified solitary bird which could be taught 
to speak; also called the iptOv'Aog and ipiOevg^ sup- 
posed, erroneously, to be connected with epvOpdt , 
red, and lienee assumed to mean ‘red breast/ 
whenoe the NL. use and spelling.] A genus of 
old-world oscino passerine birds, of the family 
Sylmidw , the type of which is the European 
robin redbreast, Eruthacus rubecula. Also Ery- 
thaca. Soe cut under robin . 

erythanthema (ur-i-than'the-mft), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ipvOpdg , red (see Erythrus ), + dvOrgia (in 
comp.), a flowing; cf. exanthema.’] In pathol., 
an angioneurotic and neurotic affection of the 
skin in which inflammation is prominent. 

erythema (er-i-the'mii),w. ; pi .crythernata (-rna- 
UL). [NL., < Gr. ip'vOr/fia, a redness or flush dh 
tlie skin, < ipvOaivnv , poet, for ipvOpa'tmv, red- 
den, < t'pv()f>6g, red.] A superficial redness of 
some portion of the skin ; specifically, in pa- 
thol., such a redness, varying in extent and 
form, which may be attended with inoro gen- 
eral disorder. 

The blush of shame and anger is an erythema produced 
by the immediate action of the vaso-inotor nervous system. 

Quain , Med. Diet., p. 484, 

erythematic, erythematous (er^i-the-mat'ik, 
er-i-them'a-tus), a. [< erythema(t-) 4- -ic, -mu?.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of erythema ; at- 
tended with erythema. 

erythematoid (er-i-thera'a-toid), a. [< erythe- 
ma(t-) 4- -aid.] Resembling erythema. 

erythematous, a. See erythematic.— Erythema- 
tous eczema. See eczema. 

Erythraea (er-i-thrc'ji), n. [NL., < Gr. kpvOpcua, 
fern, of ipvOpaiog , oquiv. to ipvOpdg , rod: see 
Erythrus.] A genus of plants, of the natural 
order Gentianaceas , of about 30 widely distrib- 
uted species.’ They are low herbs, mostly annuals, 
with red or pink flowers, and are bitter tonics, like the 
gentians. The centaury, E. Centaurium , is a common 
species of Europe. About a dozen species are found in 
western North America and Mexico, where several are in 
medicinal repute under the name of canchalaqua. K. 
Centaurium ami E. Chilmsis arc used in medicine like 
gentian. 

erythrean (er-i-thre'an), a. [< L. erythrwus, 
reddish, < Gr. ipvOpaiog, red, reddish; 'kpvOpamc 
irdvrog, 'E pvOpaia OaAacaa, the Rod Hea (Indian 
ocean). See Ery throw.] Of a red color.— Ery- 
threan Sea, in anv. yeoy . , the Indian ocean, including its 
two arms, the Red Sea and the Persian gulf. 

erythric (o-rith'rik), a. [< Gr. ipvOpdg, red, 4- 
-it:.] Of or pertaining to erythrin.- Erythric 
acid. Same as erythrin, 1. 

Erythrichthini (or*i-thrik-thl'm), n. pi. [NL. , 
< Erythrichthys + -ini.] A group of fishes, typi- 
fied by the genus Erythrichthys : same as kry- 
thrininw. ('. L. Bonaparte , 1837. 
Erythrichthys (or-i-thrik'this), n. [NL., < Or. 
ipvllpu g, red, 4- ifOr c, a fish.] The typical ge- 
nus of Erythrichthini : same as Erythrinus. 

©rythrin (e-rith'riu), v. [< erythr-ic + 

1. An organic principle (<' 20 ^ 22 ^ 10 ) obtained 
from liococlla tincUma , Lera nor a tartarea , and 
other lichens, which furnish the bluo dyestuff 
called litmus. It, is a crystalline compound formed 
by the union of other, orscllinic acid, ami erythrite. Also 
called erythric acid, erythrinic acid. 

2. Same as erythrite , 1. 

Erythrina (or-i-thrl'nji), n. [NL,, < Gr. ipv- 
Opdg, red. Cf. Erythrinus.] A genus of legumi- 
nous shrubs or trees, of 25 species, mostly tropi- 
cal, with trifdliato leaves, and terminal racemes 
Of largo flowers, usually blood-red. They arc or- 
dinarily known as coral-trees. One species, E. herbavm, is 
common through the southeastern part of the United 
States, and two others, tropical American species, arc also 
found in Florida. Several are cultivated in greenhouses 
for the beauty of their flowors. E. Indira is often men- 
tioned by Indian poets, and is fabled to have been stolen 
from the celestial gardens by Krishna for his wives. It is 
a spiny species, ami is planted for hedges. E. Caffra, the 
kaflrboom of South Africa, furnishes, like the last men- 
tioned, a very soft and light wood, which has industrial 
value. 

erythrinic (or-i-thrin'ik), a. [< erythrin 4- -tV;.] 
Pertaining to or consisting of erythrin.— Ery- 

thriniC acid. Hume as erythrin, 1. 

Erythrinidse (or-i-thrin'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Erythrinus 4- -idee.] A family of characinoid 
fishes, typified by the genus Erythrinus . con- 
taining such Characimaw as have no adipose 
dorsal fin. 

Erythrinina (e-rith-ri-m'nii), n . pi. [NL.,< 
Erythrinus 4- -ina‘ 2 .] In Giinther’s system of 
classification, the first group of Vharacinida *, 
having no adipose dorsal fin. its constituents are 
dispersed by others among the subfamilies Erythrinina ?, 
Lcbiasininm, Pyrrhulininat, and Stevardiince. 
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Brythrinfn® (e-rith-ri-ni'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Erythrinus 4* -ince.] A South American sub- 
family of fishes, of the family Characmidw , 
differing from others of the family in having 
no adipose fin. They have an elongated form, short 
dorsal and anal flns, ventrals under the dorsal, and acute 
conic teeth in the jaws and palate. They are fresh-water 
llshes, some of them of economic importance. They are 
known as haimra, trahira, waubeen, and yarrow , and be- 
long to the genera Erythrinus, Heterythrinus, and Macro - 
don. Also Erythrichthini. 

erythrinine (e-ritk'ri-nin), a. and n. I, a. Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the Ery- 
thrinina!. 

II. n. A characinoid fish of the subfamily 
Erythrinina^. 

erythrinoid (e-rith'ri-noid), a. and n. Same as 
erythrinine. 

Erytbxinus (er-i-thri'nus), n. [NL., < Gr. ipv- 
Opivog, a kind of red mullet, < ipvOpdg , red.] A 


A genus of homopterous in- 



Inmgo (with wings closed and spread ) and 
Pupa of F.rythroneura tvicincta. (Cross 
and lines show natural sizes. ) 



Waubeen ( Erythrinus unttaniatus'). 

genus of South American characinoid fishes, as 
E. unitamiatus, giving name to the subfamily 
Erythrinhuv. 

erythrism (o-rith'riztn), n. [< Gr. ipvOpdg, red, 
ruddy, 4- -ism.] In ornith ., a condition of di- 
chromatism characterized by excess of rod pig- 
ment in the plumage of birds which are nor- 
mally brown, gray, etc. It is constantly exhibited 
by sundry owls, as species of Scops and GlaueMiutn , the 
common screech-owl of the United States (Scops asio), for 
example, occurring indifferently in the red or the gray 
plumage. Uomparc albinism and melanism. 

erythrismal (er-i-thriz'mal), a. [< erythrism 
4* -<rf.] Characterized by "erythrism; exhibit- 
ing erythrism : as, “the erythrismal condition/’ 
Coues. Also erythritic. 

erythrite (o-rith'rit), w. [< Gr. ipvOpdg, red, 4- 
-ite 2 .] 1. A hydrous arseniate of cobalt, of a 

rose-red color, occurring in radiated or acic- 
ular crystalline forms and as a pulverulent 
incrustation. Also called cobalt-bloom and 
erythrin. — 2. A rose-red variety of orthoclase 
feldspar 4 from amygdaloid near Kilpatrick, 
Scotland. — 3. A crystalline organic principle 
(C\II 0 (OH) 4 ) obtained from several species of 
lichens by extraction with milk of lime. 

erythritic (or-ith-rit'ik), a. [< Or. ipvOpdg , red, 
4- -1 t-ic.] 1 . Pertaining to or containing eryth- 
rite, in either sense. — 2. Same as erythrismal. 

erythrobenzene (e-rith-ro-bon 'zen), n. [< Gr. 
ipvdpog, red, -I- K. benzene \ q. v.] A red color- 
ing matter made directly from nitrobenzol by 
the action of iron-filings and concentrated hy- 
drochloric acid. 

erythrocarpous (e-rith-ro-kiir'pus), a. [< NL. 
crythrocarpus , < Gr. cpvOpdg, red, 4- Kapir6g y fruit.] 
In Uchenology , red-fruited; having red or red- 
dish apothecia. 

erythrodextrine (e-rith-ro-deks'trin), n. [< 
Gr. kpvOpdg, red, 4- E. dextrine , q. v. ] A modifica- 
tion of dextrine, which is colored red by iodine. 
It is an amorphous substance, soluble in water, dextro- 
rotatory, not directly fermentable, but fermenting in the 
presence of diastase. 

Erythrogonys (er-ith-rog'o-nis), n. [NL. (J. 
Gould, 1837), < Gr. ipv0p6g , red, 4* yaw = E. 
t rier.] A genus of Australian plovers, the type 
and only species of which is the red-kneed dot- 
terel, E. cinctus. 

erythroid (or'ith-roid), a. [< Gr. ipvOpom^/g 7 of 
a, ruddy look, < ipvOpdg , ruddy, 4- titfog, form.] 
Of a red color. 

Erythroides (er-ith-roi'dez), 7i.pl. [NL., < Gr. 
ipvUpoeiM/g, of a ruddy look: soe erythroid.] A 
family of rmilacoptorygian fishes : same as Ery- 
thrin 1 die. Cuvier and Valenciennes . 1846. 
erythroleic (er-ith-ro'le-ik), a. [k Gr. ipvdp6g , 
red, 4* L. oleum , oil, +’-ie.] In chew., having 
a red color and an oily appearance : applied to 
an acid obtained from archil. 

erythrolein (cr-ith-ro'lo-in), n. [As erythrole- 
ic + -in 2 .] A compound contained in litmus. 
It is soluble in alcohol, ether, and alkalis, and 
gives a purple color. 

erythrolltmin (o-rith-ro-liVmin), n. [< Gr. 
ipv6p6g, rod, 4* NL. litmus 4- -in 2 .] A compound 
contained in litmus. Its color is red, and it dis- 
solves with a blue color in alkalis, 
erythromelalgia (O - nth u ro - me - lal'ji - ji), n. 
[NL., < Gr. rpvVpopt Aar, blacliish red (< ipvdp6g f 


Erythrophloeum (e-rith-ro-fle'um), n. 
Gr. ipvtffiog , red, 4* <j>h>u‘ 


Erythroxylon 

red, 4- pihag, black), 4* Myog, pain.] In pathoL, 
an affection of the feet and occasionally of the 
hands, characterized by burning pain and ten- 
derness in the soleB (or palms) attended with a 
purplish coloration. 

Erythroneura (e-rith-ro-nu 'ra), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ipvOpdg, red, 4* vevpov , nerve, sinew, = L. ner- 
vu8 , > E. nerve.] 
sects, contain- 
ing small slen- 
derly fusiform 
species, with 
four cells on 
the wing-cov- 
ers, confined to 
their tips, as 
E. tricincta. E. 
vih s is a United States species which infests grape-leaves, 
is ivory-yellow in color, and is murked with black ana 
crimson. This species is everywhere erroneously called 
by American grape-growers tne yr ape -vine thrips. See 
leaf hopper. 

Erythronium (er-i-thro'ni-mn), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ipvOpdwov, a certain plant of the satyrium kind, 

< ipvOpdg , red.] 1. A genus of liliaceous plants, 
natives of northern temperate regions, com- 
monly known as the dog-tooth violet. They are 
low and nearly steinless herbs, with a solid scaly bulb, two 
smooth leaves which are often mottled, and a scape bear- 
ing one or several large yellow, purplish, or white nod- 
ding lily-like flowers. The only species found in the old 
world is E. Dcns-canis, which 1ms solitary purple flowers. 
The remaining 10 or 12 species are North American. 

2. [l.c.] A name sometimes given to vanadate 
of lead. 

[NL.,< 

bark.] A genus of 
tropical trees, natural order Legimhrosw, con- 
taining three species, two found in Africa, and 
the third in Australia. E. Ouineense, the sassy-bark 
of Sierra Leonti, is a large tree, native of western tropical 
Africa, the bark of which is a powerful poison, and is used 
by the natives in their ordeals. The red juice of the tree 
is equally poisonous, lloth kinds are sometimes used mere- 
ly as strong emetics. 

erythrophobe (e-rith'ro-fob), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ipvOpdg, rod, 4- fear.] An animal so con- 

stituted as to be made uncomfortable by red 
light, and which hence seeks to avoid it, as if 
fearing it. 

erythrophyl, erythrophyll (e-rith'ro-fil), n. 
[= ¥. trylhrophyUe ; < Gr. ipvOpdg, red, 4* ipvAAov 
=z L. folium, loaf. Of. chlorophyl.] A name 
given by Borzelius to the substance to which 
the rod color of loaves*in autumn is duo. 

erythrophyllin (o-rith-ro-fil'in), n. [As cryth- 
rophyl 4* -in* 2 .] Same as erythrophyl. 

erythrophytoscope (o-rith-ro-fi'to-skop), n. [< 
Gr. ipvOpdg , rod, 4* <pvrdv r a plant, 4- okotteiv, 
view.] Same as erythroscope. 

erythroprotid (o-ritli-ro-pro'tid), n. [< Gr. 
ipvOpdg, red, 4- E. prot-ein + -id.] A reddish- 
brown amorphous matter obtained from protein. 

erythroscope (e-rith'ro-skop), n. [< Gr. ipv- 
Opdg , red, + mam si v, view.] A form of optical 
apparatus devised by Simler, used in examin- 
ing the light reflected from different bodies. 
It consists of two plates of glass, one of them cohalt-bluc in 
color, thick enough to allow the extreme red of the spectrum 
to pass through, but no orange or yellow, the other of deep 
yellow, capable of transmitting the light-rays as far as 
the violet. A landscape viewed through these glasses is 
strikingly transformed, the green of the foliage appearing 
of a deep red (since green leaves reflect the red rays), the 
sky grccniBh-blne, the clouds purplish-violet, and so on. 
The effect of light and shade arc left unchanged. Also 
called e rythrophytoscope. 

erythrosis (er-i-thro'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. ipv- 
Opdg, red, 4- -os is.] In pathol., plethora or poly- 
emia. 

erythrostomum (cr-i-thros 'to-mura), nr, pi. 
erythrostomata (e-rith-ro-sto'ma-tk). [< Gr. ipv- 
Opdg , red, 4- ordpa, mouth.] A term proposed 
by Desvaux for an aggregate fruit composed 
of drupelets, as in the blackberry; a form of 
hetrerio. 

erythroxyl (or-ith-rok'sil), n. In hot., one of 
the Erytnroxylew. • 

Erythroxyle® (e-rith-rok-sil'e-e), n.pl. [NL., 

< Erythroxylon 4* -eec.] A trilie of the natural 
order Linacecc, distinguished from the rest of 
the order by a shrubby or arboreous habit and 
by the drupaceous fruit. 

Erythroxylon (er-ith-rok'si-lon), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ipvOpdg, red, 4* £vAov, wood.] The principal 
genus of the tribe Erythroxylew. it contains w 
species, natives mainly of tropical Amorica. The best- 
known species, E. Coca , of Bolivia and Peru, yields the 
drug coca. (See coral.) Several other South American spe- 
cies are reputed to possess medicinal properties. E. mo- 
noffynum is a small tree of southern India, with a very 
hard dark-brown heart-wood, which is used as a substi- 
tute to r sandal-wood. Some others have a bright-red 
wood, occasionally used in dyeing. See out on next page- 
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2001 escape 

. pi. of maao. and neut. notms having orig. escallop! (es-kal-o-pa'), <*. In her., same as 
pel-stems: seo-s 2 .] The earlier form of the esealloped. 

escalloped, ei 


Flowering Branch of Erythroxvlon Coca , with leaf on larger scale. 

erythrOZym (e-rith'ro-zim), n. [< Or. ipvOpdg, 
red, + CvpVy leaven.]* A name given to the pe- 
culiar fermentative substance of madder, which 
has the power of effecting the decomposition 
of rubian. 

Erythrus (er'ith-rus), n. [NL., < Gr. kpvdpdc, 
red, \/ *epv6, *pvt), = E. red , rud.] In entom . : 
(a) A genus of chalcid hymen opterous insects. 
Walker , 1 829. (&) A genus of longicorn beetles, 
of the family Ccrambycidw , erectodupon certain 
eastern Asiatic forms by White in 1853. 

EryX (e'riks), n. [NL., appar. named from L. 
Eryx, a moun- 
tain in Sicily 
(now San Giu- 
liano) : see 

Erycina.] 1. 

The typical 
genus of 
sand - snakes 
of the family 
Eryddai. E. 
jaculns is a 
European and 
Asiatic repre- 
sentative ; E. 
johni is an 
Indian spe- 
cies. Daudin, 
about 1800. — 

2. In entom ., a genus of beetles, of the family 
Tenebrionidai : synonymous with C is td! a. Ste- 
phens, 1832. — 3. »A genus of bivalve mollusks. 
Swainson, 1840. — 4. A genus of crustaceans. 

Also Erix. 

es 1 , n. See ess. 

es 2 (es), n. [G.] In music , Eb — Es dur, the key 
of Eb major.— Es moll, the key of Eb minor. 

es- 1 . [ME. es-, as < OF. es-, as-, < L. ex-: see 
ex-.] A prefix of Latin origin, being a French 
or other Romance modification of Latin ex-. 
Examples are seen in escheat, eschaufe, etc. Words having 
in Middle English es- have reverted to the original Latin 
ex-. See exchange, exploit , etc. 

es- 2 . [ME. es-, < F. es-, Sp. Pg. es-, < LL. is - : see 
def.] Ana] 



Sand-snake ( Fryxjaculus ). 


ME. es-, < if. es-, bp. Eg. i 
In apparent prefix, of Ko 
lical initial s before an 


omanco origin, be- 
ing radical initial Is before another consonant, 
preceded by a slight euphonic vowel, as in esca- 
lade, esquire , especial , estate , astray, of ultimate 
Latin origin, andc/wwy, eschew , etc., of Teutonic 
origin, some of which have also forms (original 
or aphetic) without the a-, as scutcheon, squire, 
special, state , stray, etc., while some with original 
(Old French or Middle English) es- have only s- 
in modem English, as scrivener, spiritual, strain, 
etc. This Old French es- In most cases became later e-, 
modern French <5- : see equery, 6cu. In exchequer this ori- 
ginal es- has become ex-, suggesting falsely a Latin origin. 

-6S 1 . [Mod. E. reg. written % < ME. -es, -is, < 
AS. -es: see -# 1 .] The early form of the pos- 
sessive or genitive case singular, now regular- 
ly written ’ 5 , but still pronounced as -es (-cz) 
after a sibilant, namely, s, z, sh , eh (= tsh), j, 
written-dgfe, -ge (= dzh), x (= ks), as in lass's, 
pace' 8, horse's, rose?#, bush’s , church’s , hedge’s , 
foots, etc. (formerly written lasses , paces, horses, 
roses, bushes, churches , hedges, foxes, etc.), words 
forced to conform in spelling to other words, 
like boy’s , man's, etc. (formerly written boys , 
mans, etc.), where the c is actually suppressed 
in pronunciation; in Middle English and ear- 


lier the suffix was regularly -es, which still re- 
mains in possessives like horses (Anglo-Saxon 
and Middle English horses), guides (Middlo Eng- 


lish gides ), now written with the apostrophe, 
like other words, horse’s , guide’s. See -s 1 
'eg 8 . [Mod. E. -es or s according to pree< 
consonant, < ME. -es , -is, < AS. -as, nom. an 
126 


now more common plural suffix - 8 , retained 
after a sibilant (like the phonetically similar 
possessive suffix : see -es*-), as in lasses, paces, 
horses, roses , bushes , churches, hedges , foxes , etc. 
When the nominative singular ends in a* final silent e , the 
plural Bufflx is regarded, orthograph ically, as simply ■«, 
but it is historically • e s (the nominative final e being 
dropped before iniloctional suffixes, and the medial e (in 
-<?#) being suppressed by syncope after vowels and non- 
sibilant consonants), as in does, dues, ties, etc companies, 
families, etc., plural of doe , due, tie , etc., company, fam- 
ily, and other words in -y, originally -ie. 

-OS 3 . [ME. -es, -s: see -s 3 .] The earlier form 
of -6 >3 , the suffix of the third person singular of 
the present indicative of verbs, retained after 
a vowel, as in huzzacs, goes , dors, etc. When the 
infinitive ends in silent e, the personal suffix is regarded, 
orthographieally, as simply but it is historically -es, the 
infinitive -e being dropped before inflectional suffixes, as in 
rues, endues, etc., defies, supplies, accompanies, etc., in- 
finitive rue, endue, defy, accompany , etc., the termination 
-y being formerly -ie. 

-es 4 . [L. -es, nom. sing. term, of some notms and 
adjectives of the 3d declension, being usually 
stem-vowel -e- or -i- + nom. sing. -«.] The nom- 
inative singular termination of some Latin 
nouns and adjectives of the third declension. 
Examples of such nouns, used in New Latin or 
English, are tabes, pubes, 

-es 5 . [L. -es, also -is, nom. and ace. pi. of mase. 
and fem. nouns and adjectives of the 3d declen- 
sion, as AS. -as, E. -es, -s : see -as 2 , -s 2 .] The 
nominative plural termination of Latin mascu- 
line and feminine nouns and adjectives of the 
third declension. Examples of such nouns, 
used in New Latin or English, are Ares, Fisces, 
fasces. 

escalade (es-ka-lad'), n. [Formerly also esca- 
lade; < OF. escalade (also F.), < Sp. Pg. escala- 
da (= It. scalata), an escalade, prop. fem. pp. 
of escalar (== It. scalare), scale, climb, < escala 
= It. sea la, < L. sea la, a ladder: see scaled.] A 
mounting by means of a ladder or ladders ; es- 
pecially, an assault on a fortified place by troops 
who mount or pass its defenses by the aid of 
ladders. 

In this Time of the Regent, ’s Absence fiom Paris, the 
King of France drew all his Forces thither, using all 
Means possible, by Escalado , Battery, and burning the 
Clates, to enter the City. linker, y hronicles, p. 184. 

Sin enters, not by escalade, but by cunning or treachery 

lifuck minster. 

escalade (es-ka-lad'), v. t . ; prot. and pp. csca- 
laded, ppr. esealading. [= F. csvalader; from 
the noun.] To scale; mount and pass or enter 
by moans of a ladder: as, to escalade a wall. 

The Spaniards, by battering a breach m the wall with 
their cannon on the first day, and then esealading the 
inner works with remarkable gallantry upon the second, 
found themselves masters of the place. 

Motley, hutch Republic, II. 318. 

escalader (es-ka-la'dcr), it. [= Sp. Pg. esea- 
lador = It. scaldtore ; from the verb.] One who 
enters a fortified or other place bj escalade. 

The successful esealaders opened the gates to the entire 
Persian host. Orate , Hist. Greece, \ . 117. 

escaladof, n. See escalade. 

escalier-lace (es-kal'ia-las), n. [< F. esralier, a 
staircase (< LL. ML. scalare, L. (in pi.) sea/a- 
ria, a staircase, neut. of L. sealaris , pertaining 
to a stair or ladder: see sealary), + E. lave.] A 
solid or filled-up lace, with small set patterns, 
of scpiares, made by leaving out two or three 
stitches at a time. 

Escallonia (es-ka-lo'ni-a), n. [NL., named 
after Escallon, 
a Spanish trav- 
eler in South 
America, who 
first found the 
species in the 
United States of 
Colombia.] A 
South American 
genus of trees or 
shrubs, of the 
natural order 
Saxifragacea; al- 
lied* to the l tea 
of the United 
States. There ure 
about 25 species, 
evergreens, bearing 
panicles of red or 
white tlowers. A 
few have been in- 
troduced Into culti- 

tSCaUop, eucalop (es-kol'op), n. and v. Same 
as scallop. 






Escallonia macrantha. 


es-kol'Qpt), a. In her., 
represented as covered with escallop- or scal- 
lop-shells: said of the field; 
also, covered with an imbri- 
cated pattern of curving lines. 

Also escallop 6, comitcr-escal - 
loped, corn ter-scalloped. 
escallop-shell (es - koi ' op- 

shel), n. Soo scallop-shell. 

escambio (es-kam'bi-6), n. [< 

It. escambio , now scambio (= -j hc Field tsc.ii loped. 
E.exchangc), < Mh.excambium, 
exchange: see exchange .] In Eng. law, a writ 
formerly granted to merchants to empower them 
to draw bills of exchange on persons beyond 
the sea. 

escapable (es-ka'pa-bl), a. [< escape + -able.] 
Capable of being escaped; avoidable. North 
British Rev. 

escapade (es-ka-pad'), n. [< OF. and F. esca- 
pade, a prank*, trick, frolic, fling of a horse, 
orig. an escape, < It. scappata (= Sp. Pg. esca- 
pada), escape, flight, prank, < scappare, escape : 
see escape.] 1. The fling of a horse, or a fit of 
flinging and capering about. 

lie with a graceful pride, 

While his rider every liaml survey'd. 

Sprung loose, ami Hew into an escapade , 

Not moving forward, yet. with every hound 
Pressing, and seeming still to quit his ground. 

Dryden, Conquest of Granada, I. 1. 

2. A capricious or freakish action ; a wild 
prank; a foolish or reckless adventure. 

There was an almost insane streak in her, showing it- 
self in strange freaks ami escapades. 

./, Hawthorne, Dust, p. 135. 

More than once T have had to pay for the escapades of 
my horse in snatehing up a hunch of spring onions and 
incontinently devouring it under the n ascot the merchant. 

O'Donocan, Merv, vi. 

escape (os-kap'). f. ; prot. and pp. escaped, ppr. 
escaping. [< ME. escapes, annihilated eschapen, 
more commonly with initial a, ascapeu, a sha- 
pes, aschapen, uchapen, ami by apherenis sca- 
pen (> mod. scape 1 , <j. v.), < OF. escaper, escha- 
per , exaper, F. echappcr = IV. Sp. Pg. escapar = 
It., scappare, escape, prob. orig. ‘slip out or one’s 
cape or cloak’ (with ref. to thus expediting 
flight, or getting away after being seized); < 
ML. cx eapa, ex cappa, out of capo or cloak: L. 
ex, out of; AIL. eapa, cappa, a capo or cloak: 
nee cape 1 , cope L Of. It. tncappare, invest with 
a capo or cope, fall into a snare, be caught ; 
Gr. ihtVriadai, escape, get away, lit. put. off one’s 
clothes.] I. in traits. 1. To slip or floe away ; 
succeed in evading or avoiding danger or in- 
jiiry; get away from threatened harm: an, ho 
escaped scot-free. 


Escape for thy life ; . 
than he consumed. 


. escape to the mountain, leHt 
Gen xix. 17. 


All perishen of man, of pelf, 

' No aught e sea pend hut himself. 

t <hak , Pericles, ii., Frol. 
Thieves at home must hang, but he that puts 
Tnto his oveigorg’d and bloated purHU 
The wealth of Indian provinces escapes. 

Cowper, Tank, i 738. 

2. To free or succeed in freeing one’s self from 
custody or restraint; gain or regain liberty. 

Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare ol the 
fowlers ; the snare is broken, and we are escaped 

I*s. cwi\ 7. 

Like the caged bird rscapinu suddenly, 

The little innocent, soul flitted awaj. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

= Syn. To abscond, decamp, steal aw ay, break loose, break 
away. 

II. trans. To succeed in evading, avoiding, 
or eluding; be unnoticed, uninjured, or unaf- 
fected by; evade; elude: as, tin' fact. cs< aped 
his attention ; to escape danger or a contagious 
disease; to escape death. 

A small number that escape the sword shall return. 

•lor. xliv. 28. 

lie thou as chaste as iee, as pure as snow, thou shalt not 
escape ealunmy. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 

How few men escape the yoke, 

From this or that man’s hand. 

William Morns, Earthly Paradise, I. 220. 

escape (es-kap'), s. [< escape, r. Also, by 
a, phoresis, scape: see scape*, w.] 1. Flight to 

shun danger, injury, or restraint; the act of 
fleeing from danger or custody. 

I would hasten my escajHi from the windy storm and 
tempest. Ps. lv. 8. 

2. The condition of being passed by without 
receiving in jury when danger threatens; avoid- 
ance of or preservation from some harm or in- 



escape 

jury: as, escape from contagion, or from bank- 
ruptcy. 

_ You have cause 

(So have we nil) o( joy ; for our escape 
Is much beyond our loss. Shale . , Tempest, ii. 1. 

3. In law, the regaining of liberty or transcend- 
ing the limits of confinement, without, due 
course of law, by a person in custody of the law. 

A constructive escape ft, where the prisoner, though still 
under restraint, gets more liberty than the law allows him. 
The word escape is commonly used in reference to the lia- 
bility of the sheriff for suffering an escupc ; and, thus con- 
sidered, escapes are voluntary or involuntary or negligent ■ 
voluntary, when an officer permits an offender or a debtor 
to quit his custody without consent of the creditor or with- 
out legal discharge ; and involuntary or negligent, when 
An arrested person quits the custody of the officer against 
his will. 

4. A means of flight; that by which danger 
or injury may be avoided, or liberty regained: 
as, a tire-escape. 

The refuge and consolation of serious and truly religious 
minds is more and more in literature and in the free es- 
capes and outlooks which it. supplies. 

John Burroughs, The Century, XXV11. 926. 
5f. Excuse; subterfuge; evasion. 

St. Paul himself did uotdespise to remember whatsoever 
lie found agreeable to tin; word of Cod among the heathen, 
that he might take from them all men pc by way of ignorance. 

Raleigh . 

6f. That which escapes attention; an over- 
sight; a mistake. 

iteadyer to correct escapes in those languages, then to 
be controlled, litter to teach others, then learne of anye. 

Lyll/, Euphues and his England, p. 459. 

In transcribing there would he less care taken, as the 
language was less understood and so the escapes less sub- 
ject to observation. Brerewood , Languages. 

7f. An escapade; a wild or irregular action. 

Koine will despise her for this foul escape. 

Shak., Tit. And., iv. 2. 

8. Jn bot. n a plant which ha# escaped from cul- 
tivation, and become self-established, more or 
less permanently, in fields or by roadsides. — 

9. Leakage or Ions, as of gas, or of a current of 
electricity in a telegraph or electric-light cir- 
cuit by reason of imperfect insulation ; also, in 
elect . , a shunt or deri vod current. — 1 0. In arch., 
the curved part of the shaft of a column where 
it springs out of the base ; the apophyge. See 
cut under column. 

escapement (es-kap'ment), n. [< OF. * escape- 
ment , eschapcmcnt, cschappcmcnt, F. tchappe- 
ment = Sp. cscapam ieu to = It. scampamento ; as 
escape + -ment . ] If. The act of escaping; es- 
cape. — 2. The general contrivance in a time- 
piece by which the pressure of the wheels 
(which move always in ono direction) and the 
vibratory motion of the pendulum or balance- 
wheel are accommodated the one to the other. 
By this contrivance tin* wheel work is made to communi- 
cate an impulse to the regulating powcr(whieh in a clock 
is the pendulum and m a watch the halancc-wlieel), so as 
to restore to it the small portion of force which it loses in 
every vibration, in consequence of friction and the resis- 
tance of the air. The leading re- 
quisite of a good escapement is 
that the impulse communicat- 
ed to the pendulum be invari- 
able, notwithstanding any ir- 
regularity or foulness in the 
train of wheels. Various kinds 
of escapements have been con- 
trived : such as the crown - or 
verge-escapement, nsed in com- 
mon watches, and the anchor - 
or crutch-escapement , in com- 
mon olookR — both also termed 
recoiling escapements; th o dead- 
beat escapement and the grav- 
ity- or rrmontoir-escajH'ment, used in the finer kind of 
clocks; the horizontal escapement or eyli nder -escape ment, 
the detached escapement , the lever-escajtcment , the duplex 
esca/wment, the 'pin wheel escapement , all used iu the liner 
classes of watches ; and the half -dead eseawmont, in which 
there is a alight recoil. In the horizontal escapement tho 
teeth of u horizontal wheel act upon a hollow cylinder on 
the avis of the balance, to give the impulse. 

escaper (es-ka'p6r), n. Ono who or that which 
escapes. 2 Ki. ix. 1.5, margin, 
escape-valve ( es-kap' valv), n. A loaded valve 
fitted to the end of a steam-cylinder for the es- 
cape of the condensed steam, or of water car- 
ried mechanically from the boilers with the 
steam; a priming- valve. E. H. Knight . 
escarbuncie (es-kar'bung-kl), n. [s F. esear- 
bouctc (with excrescent es-), a carbuncle: see 
carbuncle, j In hcr.y same as carbuncle. 
escargatoiret, n. [Prop. *&tcargotoire, repr, a 
possible F. * escargotoire, equiv. to escargotierc, 
< escargot , a snail, OF. escargot (with excrescent 
cs-) = Sp. Pg. caracal , a snail: see caracole.'] 
A nursery of snails. 

At the ('apiichins I buw the escargatoire. ... It Is a 
square place boarded in, and filled with a vast quantity of 
large snails, that are esteemed excellent food when they 
are well dressed. 

Addison, lteiuarka on Italy (ed. Bohn), 1^517. 
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escarp (es-k&rp')» v. t. [< F. escarper =* Sp. Pg. 
esearpar = It. scarpare, cut steep, as rocks or 
slopes, to render them inaccessible. Hence, by 
apheresis, scarp } the usual E. form : see scarp, r.j 
l\\ fort. y to slope; give a slope to. 
escarp, escarpe (es-k&rp')* n. [< F. escarpe (= 
So. Pg. escarpa = It. scarpa ) ; from the verb. 
Hence, by apheresis, scarp , the usual E. form: 
see scarpy n. ] In forty that side of a ditch sur- 
rounding a rampart which is nearest to the ram- 
part : the opposite of counterscarp . 
escarpment (es-karp'ment), n. [< F. escarpe - 
ment, < escarper , escarp: see escarp and -ment.] 
1. In forty ground cut away, nearly vertically, 
about a position in order to render it inaccessi- 
ble to an enemy. 

The old Porto Batavo walls still surround the town, 
with moat and escarpments. 

W. H. Russell , Diary in India, I. 82. 

Arch, tower, and gate, grotesquely windowed hall, 

And long escarpment of half-crumbled wall. 

Whittier, The Panorama. 

Hence — 2. Tho precipitous side of any hill or 
rock ; the abrupt face of a high ridge of land ; 
a cliff. 

We hero Tin the mountains of New South Wales | sec an 
original escarpment, not formed by the sea having eaten 
Imok into the strata, but by the strata having originally 
extended only thus fur. 

Darwin , Geol. Observations, i. 149. 

escartel6 (es-kar-te-la' ), a. [OF., pp. of escarte - 
lev, quarter, < guar tier, fourth, quarter: see quar- 
ter. ] In her., broken by a square projection or 
depression: said of a straight line serving as 
tho division between two parts of the field, and 
also of either of the divisions, 
escarteled (es-k&r'teld), a. In hcr.y same as es- 
carteld .— Eacarteled counter, in her., broken by projec- 
tions, one tincture into the other and reciprocally. Prop- 
erly this should be limited to square projections, but. 
pointed and oven curved breaks of the boundary-line are 
sometimes blazoned in this way. 

escartelee (es-kar'te-le), a. [< OF. escarteUy 
pp. of escarteler , quarter: see escarteU.] Same 
as cscartelc. 

-esce. [L. -eseerCy parallel to - iscere , - ascere = Gr. 
-f (T heir, -iantiVy -i wnttv , being a formative suffix -sc 
added to the simple verb-stem to form the pres- 
ent, rarely other tenses, with inceptive force. 
The L. suffix -csccrcy -iscere is also the ult. 
source of the termination -ish in K. verbs like 
abolish, diminish , finish, etc. : see -isli 2 . Tho suf- 
fix -sc appears also in Tout.., in the verb mix, 
AS. miscan : see mix.] A termination of verbs 
of Latin origin, having usually an inceptive or 
inchoative force, as in convalesce, begin to be 
well, effervesce , begin to boil up, deliquesce, be- 
gin to melt away, etc. ; in some verbs, as coa- 
lesce, the inceptive force is less obvious. The 
present participle of such verbs appears in English as an 
adjective in - escent , as in effervescent, deliquescent, etc., 
such adjeeti ves often existing without a corresponding verb 
in -esce (which, however, is optionally usable), as in opa- 
lescent, phosphorescent, etc. The noun is in -escence, as ef- 
fervescence, opalescence , etc. 

-escence, -escent. See -esce. 

eschf, n. The fish commonly called the grayling. 

The esch (thymallus), tho trout (trutta). 

Uoolc, OrbiB Plctus, xxxiv. 

eschalot (esh-a-lot'), n. [< OF. eschalote: see 
shallot.] Same as shallot . 
eschar 1 (cs'kiir), n. [Formerly also escarre , < 
OF. cscarc, < L. cschara , < Gr. hxapa, a scab, 
scar: see scar 1 , the same word through ME.] 
In pathol.y a crust or scab on the skin, such as 
is occasioned by a burn or caustic application, 
and which sloughs off. 

Tlie ashes of certain locusts . . . cause the thick routes 
and escarres that grow about the brims of ulcers to fall off. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxx. 13. 

At length nature seem’d to make a separation between 
the oaneerated and sound breast, such as you often see 
where a caustic hath been applied, the eschar divides be- 
tween the living and the dead. Hoyle, Works, VI. 647. 

eschar 2 t, w. See eskar. 

Eschara (os'ka-r&), n. [NL., < Gr. iaxApa, a 
scar, scab: see* eschar*.] The typical genus of 
polyzoans of the 
family Escharida\ 

Escharidffi (es-kt^r'i- 
de), n. pi. [NL., < 

Eschara + -iaa\] A 
family of chilosto- 
matous gymuolaH- 
matous polyzoans, 
typified by the genus 
Eschara. They have 
the principal opening of 

tho coll semicircular or Mtchara and 

circular, the secondary magnified. 
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opening reduced, the colony consisting either of rounded 
or flattened branches, with the cells on opposite sides. 
The polyzoarium is calcareous, radicate, and erect, foil- 
aceous or ramose, or in crusting ; the zouoeia are urceolate, 
entirely calcified in front, and the cells are disposed quin- 
cuncially oil one or both sides of the zonrium. 
Escharina (es-ka-rl'na), n. pi. LNL., < Escha- 
va + -ina.] A superifamily of ediilostomatous 
gymnoleematous polyzoans, containing those 
with tho zooeeium mostly calcareous, and a lat- 
eral opening of the quadrate or semi-oval cell, 
as in the families Eschariporida ’, Escharida: f 
and others. 

Escharipora (es-ka-rip'o-rft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
icxdpa, a scar, + nopog, a passage, pore.] Tho 
typical genus of polyzoans 
of the family Escharipori- 
dee. Hall, 1847 . 

Eschariporidse (es'ka-ri- 

S or'i-ae), n. pi. [NL., < 

Escharipora + -ida\] A 
family of chilostomatous 
gymnoltem atous polyzo- 
ans, having rhomboid or 
cylindrical cells, with semi- 
circular opening, and the 
ah teri or margin split or per- 
forated. 

escharotic (es-ka-rot/ik), a. 
and n. [< Gr. EcrxdpwrtKor, 
forming a scar, < hxapovv , 
form a scar, < eaxapa, a 
scar: see eschar 1 .'] I. a. 

Caustic ; having the power 
of searing or destroying the 
flesh. 

After the nature of septiek ami 
escharotick medicines, it corrodes Pschanpora Philomela . 

and consumes the flesh in a very highly magnified, showing 
short time. three cells and halve* of 

GreenhiU, Art of Embalming, tw “ othcrs - 
tp. 272. 

II. ii. A caustic application ; an application 
which soars or destroys flesh. 

An eschar was made by the catharetiok, which we thrust 
off, and continued the use of cseharoticks. 

Wiseman , Surgery 

eschatologic, eschatological (es'ka-to-loj'ik, 
-i-kal), a. [< eschatology + - ic-al .] Of or per- 
taining to eschatology. 

I do not mean to say that Christ never expressed Him- 
self in the eschatological language which occupies so promi- 
nent a part of the utterances assigned Him in the Gospels. 

./. Owen, Evenings with SkeptieR, II. 85. 

eschatologist (PK-ka-toro-jifcd), n. [< eschatol- 
ogy 4- -tst.] One versed* in or engaged in the 
study of eschatology, 
eschatology (es-ka-tol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. 
furthest., uttermost, extreme, last (to iaxarov, 
the end), prob. transposed from *f£anu;, superl. 
of oat (cf. utmost , uttermost , superb of out), 
+ - loyta , < li)Fiv, speak: seo -ologg.] In theol ., 
the doctrine of the last or of finai tilings; that 
branch of theology which treats of the end of the 
world and man’s condition or state after death. 
The topics which belong theologically to eschatology arc 
death, immortality, the resurrection, tho second coming 
of Christ, the millennium, the judgment, and the future 
state of existence. 

Harnack also lays great stress on the eschatology of the 
early believers, which he makes, in fact, their distinguish- 
ing peculiarity. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 175. 

eschaufet, v. t. [ME. eschaufen , eschawfen, < 
OF. eschaulfer, F. 6chauffer (= Pr. escalfar), < 
L. excalf acerc, heat, < ex, out, + calfacere, heat, 
chafe: see chafe. Cf. excalf action.] To make 
hot; heat. 

The dcveles fornays that is cschau fid with the fuyr of 
belle. Chaucer , Parson’s Tale. 

Which that apperid as thing infinite; 

With wine of Angoy, and als of Kochel tho 
Which wold eschaufc the braines appetite. 

Rom. of Parte nay (E. E. T. H.), 1. ’969- 

eschaunget, U. A Middle English form of ex- 



escheat (es-chet'), w. [< ME. eschete , also abbr. 
chete , an escheat, < OF. eschet, esclieit , escheoit, 
AF. escheat , m., also eschete , escheitc, escheoite , 
etc., f ., that which falls to one, rent, spoil, orig. 
pp. of escheob', F. Schoir = Pr. cscliazer = It. 
scadere , fall to one’s share, < ML. excadere, fall 
upon, meet, a restored form of reg. L. excidcrc , 
fall upon, fall from, < ex, out, + cadere, fall: 
see case 1 , chance , accident, decay, etc., from the 
same ult. source. Hence, by apheresis, cheat.] 
1. The reverting or falling back of lands or 
tenements to the lord of the fee or to the state, 
whether through failure of heirs or (formerly) 
through the corruption of the blood of the ten- 
ant by his having been attainted, or by forfeit- 
ure for treason. By modem legislation there can b® 
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no escheat on failure of tHe whole blood wherever there 
are collateral kindred capable of inheriting ; and in the 
United States there can be no escheat to any private 
person. 

There iB no more certain argument that lands are held 
under any as lord than if we see that such lands in defect 
of heirs do fall by escheat unto him. 

Hooker , Eccles. Polity, viii.,2. 

All Lands in ills Monarchic are his, giuen and taken nt 
his pleasure. Escheats are many by reason of his seuerJ- 
tie. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 543. 

To the high honor of Kentucky, as I am informed, she 
is the owner of some slaves by escheat, and has sold none, 
but liberated all. Lincoln , in Kuyinorul, p. .202. 

2. In England, the place or circuit within which 
the king or lord is entitled to escheats. — 3. A 
writ to recover escheats from the person in pos- 
session. — 4. The possessions which fall to the 
lord or state by escheat. 

Mod is the supremo Lord, to whom these escheats de- 
volve, and the poor arc his receivers. 

Jcr. Taylor , Holy Living, iv. 8. 

The profits which came in to the king in his character 
of feudal lord, the reliefs, the escheats , the aids. 

E. A. b'reenuin , Norman Conquest, V. 293. 

6f. That which falls to one ; a reversion or re- 
turn. 

To make one great by others losse is bad excheat. 

Spenser , b\ <)., I. v. 20. 

escheat (es-chet'), r. f< ME. *csdwtcn , abbr. 
cheten, tr., confiscate, with verbal n. ehetynge, 
ehetinge , cheating, i. e., escheating, < OF. cs- 
eheoiter , receive an escheat, succeed ; from the 
noun : see escheat, u. From ME. form and sense 
were developed the mod. form and sense of 
chea l, defraud, swindle : see cheat 1 . ] I. in trans. 
To suffer escheat; revert or fall back by es- 
cheat. 

The images of four brothers who poysoiicd one another, 
by which meancs there escheated to y*' Republic that vast 
treasury of relicqucs now belonging to the church. 

Evelyn, Diary, June, 1(540. 

lie had proclaimed that all landed estates should, in 
lack of heirs male, escheat to his own exchequer. 

Motley , Dutch Republic, I. 00. 

II. traits. 1. To divest of an estate by con- 
fiscation: as, he was escheated of his landH in 
Scotland. — 2. To confiscate ; forfeit. [Hare.] 

The ninepencr with which she was to have been re- 
warded being escheated to the Kenwigs family. 

Dickens , Nicholas Niekleby, xv. 

escheatable (es-eho'ta-bl), a. [< escheat + 
-i able .] Liable to escheat. Haaon . 

escheatage (es-che'taj), n. [< escheat + -age.] 
The right of succeeding to an escheat, tfher- 
wood. 

escheator (es-che'tor), n. [Formerly also cx- 
eheator ; < ME. esclicter , cxcheter, *cschetour, < 
OF, (AF.) eschetor , csclietour , escheat tor , esehoic - 
tour, escheator, < esclieoiter, eseholter, succeed, 
escheat: see escheat, v. lienee, by apheresis, 
cheater, now with the sense of ‘swindler*: see 
cheat 1, cheater.] An officer anciently appoint- 
ed in English counties to look after the es- 
cheats of the sovereign and certify them into 
the treasury. 

In 139(5 Richard II. conferred the same dignity on York 
[made it it county with an elective sheriff |, constituting 
the mayor the king’H escheator. Stubbs, (Joust. Hist., § 48s. 

escheatorship (es-chd 'tor-ship), n, (X escheat- 
or + -ship.] The post or office of an escheator. 

When he applied for the escheatorship, he informed Lord 
Castlereagli that he intended to have his stmt transferred 
to Mr. Balfour. Nineteenth Century, XXII. 789. 

eschekerf, «. [ME. form of checker l , exchequer.] 

1. A chess-board. 

And alle be hit that in that place square 
Of the listen, I inenc the cstcheker. 

Occleve, MS. Hoc. Antiq., 134, fol 2(53. 

2. Exchequer (which see). 

eschelt, n. [ME., < OF. eschele , eschelle , esciele, 
cubicle , esquiere , scare, < OHG. skara, MHG. G. 
schar, a company, troop. Of. tchauguette.] A 
troop or company. 

A stiff man & a stern, that was the kinges stiward, 

A”, cheueteyn was chose that esehel to ledo. 

William of Paler ne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3379. 

Esehel blue. Same as smalt . 

eschevet, v. t . A Middle English variant of 
achieve . 

escheyint (es'che-vin), n. [OF. cschenn , F. 
echevin = Sp. esclavin = It. schiavino, scabino , < 
ML. scab inns, a sheriff, < OHG. scaffiu , sceffin , 
sccfflno, MHG. scheffen , schcffe , G. schdffe, also 
(after LG.) schoppe (= OLG. srepino = I>. 
sdiepen ) L sheriff, justice ; < OHG. scoff an , MHG. 
vL schajfen , shape, form, order, etc., = E . shape, 
q. v. j The elder or warden who was principal 
of an ancient guild. 
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eschewt (es-chfi'), a. [ME. eschew , escMcwe, < 
OF . eschiu , eskiu, shy, unwilling, = Pr. esquiu 
= Np. Pg. esquivo — It. schifuio, reserved, dis- 
creet, circumspect, etc., < OIJG. *scioh, MHG. 
schiech (G. scliru) = E. shy: see shy 1, a. Hence 
eschew, r.J Unwilling; disinclined. 

He . . . is the inoore eschew for to schryven hyin. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tab*. 

eschew (es-clib'), V. t. [< ME. cschewen, esch li- 
en, esclniwen, < OF. eschuer, cschiwer, eschtver , 
eschar er , esch inner, eskiver , etc., = Pr. eschivar , 
esquinar = Sp. Pg. esquivo r = It. schifare , avoid, 
shun, eschew, < OHG. sciuhnt , MH(1. schiuhen, 
G. schcuchen, frighten, scheuen, avoid, shun, 
fear, < OHG. * scroll , JV1HG. schiech (G. svheu ), 
shy: see eschew, a , ., and shy' 1 , a.] 1. To refuse 

to use or participate in; stand aloof from; 
shun ; avoid. 

If tliou wilt ham* health of body euill djet eschew 

Bat tees Book (E. E. T. S ), p. 88. 

Let him eschew evil, and do good. 1 Pet. iii. 11. 

For, eschewiny books and tasks, 

Nature answers all he asks 

Whittier , Barefoot Boy. 
2f. To escape from ; evade. 

Than is it wisdom, as it. thinketh me, 

To muki’U Vcl*t II of nccrssftd. 

And take it wel, that we may nat eschue. 

Chaura, Knight’s Tale (ed. Moms), 1. ‘MS. r i. 

A certain c wall that they made to eschew the shot of the 
bulwarks. Hakluyt s Voyayes, II. 8(5, 

lie who obeys, destruction shall eschew. Sandys. 

eschewal (es-ehb'al), n. [< eschew + -at. ] The 
act of eschewing; eschowment. S. Wentworth. 
OSChewance (es-eho'ans), n. I < eschew + -mice . J 
The act of eschewing; avoidance. Imp. Diet. 
eschewer (es-clib'er), n. One who eschews, 
eschowment (os-ehb'mont), ii. [< eschew + 
-went.] The act of eschewing. [Pare.] 
Eschscholtzia (e-shblt'si-ji), n. [NL., named 
after .1. F. von Esdisdioltz, a German natural- 
ist ( 1793 — 1HH1 ). J 1. A small genus of delicate 
glabrous and glaucous herbs, of the natural or- 
der Papareraeca’, natives of California and the 
adjacent region. They have llndy divided leaves and 
blight-yellow or orange-colored flowers. E Californira, 
the California poppy, is very common in cultivation. 

2. In sool,\ ( a ) A genus of booties, of the family 
Water! (hr. Also called Athons. Laporte, 1840. 
(b) A genus of saccate ctonophorans, of the 
family Cydippidiv. E. contain is a Mediterra- 
nean species. Also Esc.hschollhia. Lesson , 1843. 
eschuet, r. t . An obsolete form of eschew. 
( haucer. 

eschynite, See ivsehyniie. 
esclandre (es-klan'd^r), ic [F., scandal: see 
slander and scandal .] Disturbance; a cause 

of scandal; a scene. 

Scoutiiush, to avoid csdandre and misery, thought it 
well t<> waive the proviso. Kinysley, Two Years Ago, u 

esclattg (es-kla-ta'), a. [OF. csclate , pp. of 
csclater , mod. F. eel a ter, shiver, shatter: see 
eclat.] In her., violently broken; shattered: 
thus, a shield esr/atle is a hearing representing 
a shield shattered as by t he blow of a bat tle-ux. 
esclavage (F. pron. es-kla-viizh'), n. |F.] A 
heavv necklace worn by womtm in tin* middle 
of the eighteenth century, it w;»s commonly com- 
posed of several chains, or string’s ol bends, un tinged m 
festoons so as to cover tlu* neck and fall vet > low in ironl. 
to correspond with the low-cut waist of tin* period I In* 
famous diamond necklace of Mane Antoinette was ot (ins 
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esclopette (es-klo-pet/), n. [F.] A light gun. 
See eseopet and selojios. 

escocheont, escochiont, w. Obsolete forms of 

escutcheon. 

eseopet (es-ko-pet'), w. [< Sp. Pg. escopela, a 
firelock, a gun, = OF. eseopet te, a carbine, < It. 
sehioppelto (also seoppietto ), dim. of scliioppo 
(also seoppio), a gun, musket: cf. seoppio , a 
burst, crack, explosion, s scoppiare , burst, 
crack. Of. ML. selupare. shoot, < L. se fop pus, 
var. sdopus , the sound produced by striking 
suddenly upon the inflated cheek.] A carbine 
or short- rifle, especially a form used by the 
Spanish Americans. Compare e scope tte. 
escopette (es-ko-pet'\ n. [OF.: see eseopet .] 
A hand-gun. (a) Same a« Hclojtette. ( b ) A carbine or 
short rillc. s**c eseopet. 

escorial (es-kd'ri-al), n. [Sp.] In the western 
mining districts of the United States, a place 
where a mine has been exhausted, 
escort (es'kOrt), ri. [< F. escorte = Sp. Pg. es- 
colta, < It. seorta, an escort, guide, convoy, 
fern. pp. of scoryere , see, perceive, guide, < L. 
as if * excorrigere, < ex, out, + corrigere (> It. 
eorgere), set right, correct : see correct.'] 1. A 
protecting, guiding, ot honorary guard in a pro- 
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gress of any kind ; a person or a body of per- 
sons accompanying another or others for pro- 
tection, guidance, or compliment ; especially, 
an armed guard, as a company of soldiers or . 
a vessel or vessels of war, for the protection of 
travelers, merchant ships, munitions of war, 
treasure, or the like. 

The extent of mi escort is usually proportioned either to 
the dignity of tlm person attended, if it he meant as a 
compliment, or, it of treasure, according to tig* sum and 
the dangers lying in the way. lives, Cyc. 

2. Protection, safeguard, or guidance on a 
journey or an excursion : as, to travel under the 
escort of a friend. 

escort (esrkort'), r. t. f< F. escort er = Sp. os cot- 
ta r, < It. scor tare, escort ; from the noun.] To 
attend and guard on a journey or voyage ; ac- 
company; convoy, as a guard, protector, or 
guide, or by way of compliment : as, the guards 
escorted tin* Duke of VVellington ; to escort a 
ship, a traveler, or a lady. 

In private haunt, in public meet, 

Salute, escort, him through the street. 

P. Francis, tr. ot Horace’s Satires, i. 

Burleigh was sent to escort the Papal Legate, Cardinal 
Vole, front Brussels to London. Macaulay, Rurleigh. 

- Syn. To conduct, convoy, 
escott (es-kot'), ii. [OF.] Same as scot. 
eBCOtt (es-kot'), v. t. [OF. esvotier; from the 
noun: see eseot, n., and scot.] To pay a reck- 
oning for; support or maintain. 

M ho maintains them? lu>w are they eseot ed ' 

Shak. , iliimlct, ii. 2. 

escouadet (es-kb-ad'), ii. [F., < Hp. escuadra , 
a squad, = It. sqnadra, >OF. esquadra, cseadre, 

> E. squad, q. v. J Same as squad. 
escoiltt (cs-kout/), n. An obsolete form of 
scout K 

escribe (es-krib'), ?*. ; pret. and pp. escribed, 

ppr. escribing. 1<L. e, out, 4* seribere, write: so 
formed in distinction from exscribe, < L. exseri- 
bere , write out : see 
exsenbe.] To draw 
so as to touch the 
one side of a t ri- 
ft nglo outside of the 
triangle, and the 
other two sides pro- 
duced : as, an r.s*- 
eribed circle, 
escrime (es-krem'), 
n. [F. esertme (= 

Pr. esemna ~ Sp. 

Pg. esyrnna = It. 
sehertna), fencing, < 
escrimer, OF. eskernur = T'r. rsrrnnir = Sp. Pg. 
esgrnnir = It. sehennare, sehermire , fence, skir- 
mish: see skinn, skirmish.] The art of using 
weapons other than missive weapons, includ- 
ing attack and defense with sword and shield, 
sword and buckler, saber, rapier, and poniard, 
small-sword, and even the ax and mure: gen- 
erally restricted to the use of the sword or 
saber according t o some one of the recognized 
methods in use at the present day. 
escriptt (es-kript '),*#. [ < < >F. esenpt : see script.] 

A writing; manuscript. Codceram. 

Yc have silenced almost all her aide guides, mid daily 
burn their eseripts. 

BritLh Bellman, 1648 (Harl Mine , \ 1 1 623). 

escritoire, escritoir (es-kri-twor'), n. [< F. 
ee.ntoire, < OF. cscriptoire = Pr. esenptori = 
Sp. Pg. escritorio , Pg. also esenjdono = It. sent- 
torio, 8crittoria , a writ ing-desk, pen-tray, earlier 
a writing- room, serif donum, < ML. scriptorium, 
a writing-room : see scriptorium.] A piece of 
furniture with conveniences for writing, as an 
opening top or falling front panel, places for 
inkstand, pens, and stationery, etc.; also, a, tray 
to hold inkstand, pens, and other implements 
for writing. 

A hundred guineas will buy v»u a rich esenhnr for your 
billets-doux Fanjuhai , Constant Couple, v ]. 

escritorial (es-kri-td'ri-al), (/. [< escritoire *f 

-at.] Pertaining to an escritoire. Cowjier. 
escrivenert, n. Same as scrivener. 
escrod, w. Set* serod. 

escroll ( es-krdl ' ), n. \ See scroll . ] In her., same 
as send! — that is, the ribbon upon which the 
motto is displayed. Also esrrol. 
escrow ( es-krb' ), n. | < M E. * eserowe , by a phor- 
esis serowe , a scroll, < AF. eserowt, OF. escrow, 
cscrtic (>ML. escrog, seroa, serua ), a roll of writ- 
ings, a bond, F. eerou, an entry in the jail-book. 
See further under scrow , scroll.] 1. In taw, a 
writing fully executed by the parties, but put 
inti the custody of a third person to hold until 
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the fulfilment of some condition, when it is to 
he delivered to the grantee. Not until such deliv- 
ery does it take elteet ah a deed or binding contract, and 
tiii*n it ceases to be called an furrow. Hut the word deed 
Is often applied in a loose way to the writing from the time 
of its execution, in anticipation of its becoming the deed 
of the party by ultimate delivery. 

The defendant asserted that he had executed an escrow, 
making his resignation null and void thereby. 

N. and Q., 7th Her., V. <120. 

2. The conditional execution and deposit of an 
instrument in such way. — 3. The custody of a 
writing so deposited. 

escryt, t\ [< ME. escrien , var. of ascrien , aft- 
er yen : see a serif.] I. trans. 1. To call out. — 
2. To descry. 

He could not escry aboue 80. ships in nil. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, T. 500. 

II. in hums. To cry out. 

They beyng aferd escried and aayd veryly this is an 
empty vessell. Holy Hood (E. E. T. S.), p. loo. 

escuage (os'kfi-aj ), it. [< OF. cscuage, F. ecuagc, 
< OF. esen, F. ecu, a shield: see ecu and scu- 
tage .] In later feudal law, a commutation paid 
by feudal tenants in lieu of military service; 
scutage. 

Tin* most ami best part that Kpake was for the remain- 
ing of eseuaye • but tlie geiieralest applause was upon 
them that would have taken it away. 

Sir T. Wilson , Note of Dec. 4, 1000. 
Eseitnye, which was the commutation for the personal 
service of military tenants in war, having rather the ap- 
pearance of an indulgence than an imposition, might rea- 
sonably be levied by the king. 

Hallam, Middle Ages, viii. 2. 

escudero (es-ko-da'rd), w. [Rp., = E. esquire , 
q. v.J A shi old-bearer; au esquire. 

ills esenderos rode in front, 

His cavaliers behind. 

T. H. Aldrich, Knight of Aragon. 

escudo (os-ko'do), n. [Rp. (= It, scudo = F. 
ecu, a coin), < L. scutum, a shield: see scutum , 
scudo, ecu . J A Spanish Rilver coin, in value 
equal to about 60 cents in United States money. 
Esculapian, a. and n. See JEscul apian. 
esculent (es'ku-lent), a. and n. [< L. esculent us, 
good to eat, eatable (ef. LL. cscare , eat), < esea, 
food, for *<uiscu, < ederess E. cat.'} I , a. 1. Eat- 
able; edible ; fit to be used for food: as, esculent 
plants; esculent fish. 

We must not ... be sat istied with dividing plants, as 
IMoscoridcs docs, into aromatic, esculent, medicinal, and 
vinous. W he we/ 1, Hint Scientific Ideas, 11. 115. 

2. Furnishing an edible product: as, the escu- 
lent swift (a bird, ('ollocnlia esculenta, whose 
nests are oaten in soup). 

n. w. i. Something that is eatable; that 
which is or may be used as food. Specifically 
— 2. In common use, an edible vegetable, espe- 
cially one that, may be used us a condiment 
without cooking. 

This cutting off the leaves in plants, where the root is 
the esculent, ns in radish and parsnips, it will make the 
root the greater. liacon, Nat. llist. 

esculetin (oK-ku-lcVtin), m. Same as escnlin. 
esculin, sesculiin (es'ku-lin), n. [< /Use ulus 4 
-fVA] A crystalline bitter principle, difficultly 
soluble in water and alcohol, which is found 
in the bark of tin* horse-chestnut tree, /Esc ulus 
l l / ppocasta n uni . 

escutcheon (es-kueh'qn), n. [Formerly csco- 
ehcon, eseoeliion (rare), but in E. first in the 
abbr. form, scutcheon, scntchion , scuchin, etc*., < 
OF. esrusson , esengon, F. ecusson, an escutch- 
eon, < OF. eseu, escut , F. ecu, < L. scutum , a 
shield: see sq/tite, scutum , scutcheon .] 1. In her., 
the surface upon which are charged a per- 
son’s armorial bearings, other than the crest, 
motto, supporters, etc., which aro borne sepa- 
rately. This surface is usually shield-shaped, and shield 
is often used ah synonymous with escutcheon. Hut the 
eseutehcon of a woman is lozeugo-shaped and should not 
be styled a shield, and the sculptured escutcheons of the 
eighteenth century were commonly panels of fantastic 
form, surrounded by rococo scrollwork, ami usually hav- 
ing a convex rounded surface. (See cartouche, 7.) The 
space within the outline of the escutcheon is called, for the 
purposes of blazon, the field. (See field.) A shield used as 
a bearing is sometimes improperly called an escutcheon. 
See shield. Also scutcheon. 

The dukes private band, . . . displaying on their breasts 
broad silver escutcheons , on which were emblazoned tlio 
arms of the Guzmans. Prescott. 

2. Something, either artificial or natural, hav- 
ing more or less resemblance to an escutcheon. 

Specifically (a) A nut., the panel on a ship’s stern where 
her name is painted. ( h ) In earn., a plate for protecting 
the keyhole of a door, or to which the handle is attached ; 
a scutcheon, (r.) In mammal., a shield-like surface or 
area upon the rump, defined by the color or texture of the 
hair. It is conspicuous in many animals, especially of 
the deer and antelope kind, forming a large white or light 
area of somewhat circular form over the tail, as ii^the 
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North American antelope and wapiti. The escutcheon is 
also a distinctive mark of some breeds of domestic cattle. 
(d) In conch., the depression behind the beak of a bivalve 
mollusk wnieh corresponds to the lunule or that in front 
of the beak, (c) In entom., the scutellum, or small piece 
between the bases of the elytra, in a coleopterous or he- 
mipterous insect.— Escutcheon of pretense, in her., a 
small escutcheon charged upon the main escutcheon, in- 
dicating the wearer’s pretensions to some distinction, or 
to an estute, armorial bearings, etc., which ure not his by 
strict right of descent. It is especially used to denote 
the marriage of the bearer to an heiress whose arms it 
bears. Also called inescutcheon. Compare impalement.— 
False escutcheon, ill entom., the postscutellum. 
escutcheoned (es-kucli'ond ), a. Having a coat 
of arms or an ensign; ’marked with or as if 
with an escutcheon. 

For what, gay friend ! is this escutcheoned world, 

Which hangs out Heath in one eternal night? 

Young, Night Thoughts, 11. 35b. 

escutellate (o-skfi'tol-at), a. [< L. e - priv. 
4 NL. scutellum: see scutellum , scutellate .] Jn 
entom., having no visible scutellum: applied to 
Coleoplcra in which the scutellum of the rnoso- 
thovax is hidden under the elytra. Also exscu- 
tettate . 

eset, n. and v. A Middle English form of ease. 
-ese. [OF. -esc, later -ois, -a is = Sp. Pg. -cs = It- 
-esc, < L. -ensis, forming adjectives from names 
of places, as Hispani-cusis, of Hispania, Spain, 
etc.] A suffix of Latin origin, added to names 
of places (towns or countries), (a) properly, 
to form adjectives meaning ‘ of or belonging to ’ 
such a place, and hence (the same being used 
as nouns by omission of the appropriate iioun) 
to signify ( b ) ‘an inhabitant of* such a place, 
or (c) the ‘language’ or ‘dialect of’ such a 
place, as in Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, Mi- 
lanese, Veronese , Viennese , Berlin ese, etc. Nouns 
with this suffix (being originally adjectives) remain un- 
changed in the plural, though plurals like Chineses (Mil- 
ton), Portuyueses, etc., occur ill the literature of the sev- 
enteenth century. Nouns in -esc (which arc much oftener 
used in the plural than in the singular) arc sometimes 
popularly regarded as plurals in and give rise to singu- 
la is like Chinee, Portuguee. With reference to language, 
this suffix is sometimes used humorously with the name 
ot a person, as in Johnsonese, Carlylese, etc., the language 
or style of Dr. Johnson, Carlyle, etc. In burgess the suf- 
fix, of earlier introduction, is shortened ; in bourgeois, of 
ret cut introduction, it retains the French form. 

E. S. E. An abbreviation of cast-southeast . 
esementt, n. A Middle English form of ease- 
ment. 

esemplastic (es-em-plas'tik), a. [< Or. ig, tig, 
into, 4* i /’, nout. of tig (h>-), one (== E. same), 
4 7 T/aansug, skilful in molding or shaping: see 
plastic, cmptastic.] Molding, shaping, or fash- 
ioning into one. 

It was instantly felt that the Imagination, the esemplas- 
tie power, as Coleridge calls it, had produced a truer his- 
tniy . . . than the professed historian. A. Falconer. 

eseptate (6-sep'tat), a. [< L. e- priv. 4 sep- 
tum, partition : see septum. J In hot. and zool., 
without septa or partitions, 
eserine (es'e-rin), n. [< csere , a native name 
of the plant, 4- -ine 2 .] An alkaloid obtained 
from the Calabar bean, Physostigma venenosum, 
assumed by some authorities to be identical 
with physostigmino. it- forms colorless bitter crys- 
tals, which are an active poison ; applied to the conjunc- 
tiva, it produces contraction of the pupil, 
esguardt (es-giird'), n. [Improp. < cs- 4 guard, 
formally after OF. esgard , respect,, heed, re- 
gard ( where the prefix is superfluous ) ; perhaps 
suggested by escort.] Guard; escort: as, “one 
of our eng Hard Beau, and Ft. 
esh (esh), n. [Tout, each.] A dialectal form of 
ash' 1 . Brackett . [Prov. Eng.] 

Breilk me a bit o’ the esh tor his Vild, lad, out o’ the fence ! 

Tennyson , Northern Farmer, New Style. 

esiet, ( i . A Middle English form of east/. 
esilicht, ft dr. A Middle English form of easily, 
esiphonal (e-si'l’o-nal), a. [< e- priv. 4 siphon 
4 -at.] Having no’ siphons: applied to iium- 
mulitic or foraminiferous shells when they were 
supposed to be minute fossil cephalopoda, 
esipnonate (e-si'fo-nat), a. [< L. e- priv. 4 E. 
siphon 4 -a tel. ] Rame as asiphonate. 
eskar, esker (os'k&r, -kfcr), n, [Also, less prop. , 
cscar, eschar; < Ir. emir, a ridge.] In geol., a 
ridge of water-worn materials running* across 
valleys and plains, along hillsides, and even over 
watersheds, and forming a very marked feature 
in the topography of certain regions, especially 
Sweden, Scotland, Ireland, and parts of New 
England. These ridges are often very narrow on the top, 
having steep slopes, and may sometimes be followed for 
many tidies. The word eskar was until recently used only 
by Irish geologists, hut it is now sometimes employed by 
writers In English on glacial geology, as the equivalent of 
the Swedish Us. “ That these ridges are in some way con- 
nected with the former glaciation of the regions where 
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they occur la conildered highly probable by mo«t geolo- 
gists ; but no very satisfactory explanation of the mode 
of tiieir formation has yet been given." A. Oeikie (1885). 
Called in Scotland katne. 

The great elongated ridges of gravel called esker g, and 
the wide-spread deposits of similar material which are 
met with so abundantly, especially in the central purts of 
Ireland, have long been famous. J. Geikie, Ice Age, p. 374. 

Eskimo (es'ki-mo), n. and a. [PI. prop. Eski- 
mos, but also like sing., in imitation of the F. 
pi. Esquimaux, pron. es-ke-mo' ; < Dan. Eski- 
mo, pi. Eskimoer; G. Esquimo , sing, and pi,, 
based, like the obsolescent E. Esquimaux, pi. 
(> sing. Esquimau ), on F. Esquimaux, pi., > Sp. 
Pg. EsquimaleSj etc. The name was orig. ap- 
plied by the Indians of Labrador to the Eski- 
mos of that region; Abenaki Eskimatsic , Ojiba 
A skim eg, are said to mean ‘those who eat raw 
flosh.’ The natives call themstdves Jnuuit , the 
people.] I. n. One of a race inhabiting Green- 
land and parts of arctic America and Asia (on 
the Bering sea), on or near the coasts. They m e 
generally short anil stout, with broad faces, are naturally 
of a liglit-brown color, live by hunting and balling, ami 
dress in skins. Their dwellings are tents of skin in slim- 
mer and close huts in winter, usually partly underground, 
and often, for temporary use, made of snow and ice. Their 
affinities arc uncertain, and some regard them as remains 
of a prehistoric coast race ot Europe. The Eskimo lan- 
guage is polysyntlietic, and has been cultivated to some 
extent by missionaries. Also Esquimau. 

H. a . Of or pertaining to the Eskimos. - Es- 
kimo curlew, tile dough-bird, Nvuienius borealis. See 
curlew ami JSumenius . — Eskimo dOg. See dog. 

eskin (es'kin), n. [E. dial.] A pail or kit. 
[North. Eng.] 

esloinf, esloynet, v. Obsoleto forms of eloin . 
esmalt, esmaylet, n. Same as am cl. 

Esmia (es'mi-ii), n. [NL.] 1. A genus of gas- 
tropods: same as Aphjsia. J. E. dray, 1847, 
after Leach’s MR. — 2. In entom., a genus of 
beetles, of the family Ceramhycida containing 
one species, E. turbuta of Brazil. Pascoe, I860, 
esne, n, [AR. : see <?an*l.] In Anglo-Saxon 
lust., a hireling of servile condition. 

The esne or slave who works for hire. 

Stubbs, (’oust. Hist., § 37 

esnecy (es'ne-si), w. [< ML. asuccia ( aincscia , 
( cnescia , cnecea, ayneia), < OF. ainsnrece, ains- 
nccsse , aainnecschc, etc., mod. F. a hi esse (ML. 
type *antcnati1ia), OF. also ainsneage , aisneage , 
vsneage , etc. (ML. antenaqium), the right of the 
first-born, < OF. ainsne , F. aUt6, < ML. anteua- 
hts , first-born, one born before: see antc-nati.} 
In Eng. law, the right of the eldest coparcener, 
when an estate descends to daughters jointly 
for want of a male heir, to make the first, choice 
in the division of the inheritance. Also spelled 
tcsnecy. 

6SO-. [< Or. cod, older form of hod, adw, to 

within, within, < ig 9 tig , prep., into, orig. prob. 
*ivg. Of. tv = L. in = E. in. ] An element, in 
some words of Greek origin, meaning ‘within.’ 
Esoces (es'o-sez), n. pf. [NL., pi. of Esox.J} 
In Cuvier’s system of classification, the second 
family of Malacoptcrygii abdominalcs , without 
adipose dorsal fin, with short intestine having 
no eeeca, and the edge of the upper jaw formed 
by the intermaxillary, or, when not thus formed, 
the maxillary edentulous, and concealed in the 
thickness of the lips. It included tlu* pikes, Esochhr, 
ami a number of fishes of other families now known to be 
little related to the typo. 

esocid (es'o-sid), n. A fish of the family Eso- 
* cidw ; a lucioid. 

Esocid® (e-sos'i-de), n. pi. [NL.,< Esox (Esoc-) 
4 -ida\] A family of haplomous physostoraous 
fishes, typified By the genus Esox. They have a 
long slender body, with long head, flattened snout, and 
mouth armed with numerous Rtrnng sharp teeth, some of 
which are movable; upper Jaw not protrusile, its border 
formed by the maxillary bono; dorsal fin far back, op- 

f Kisite the anal; scales small; and no pyloric neca. The 
anilly is now restricted to the single genus Esox , the pikes. 
(Hee cuts under Esox, antic , and scavuloeoracoid .) In 
Bonaparte’s and some other early systems it was equiv- 
alent to Cuvier's Esoces. Groups approximately or ex- 
actly corresponding to Esocidm have been named Esoces 
(Cuvier, 1817), Esocince (Hwainson, 1830), Esocini (Bona- 
parte, 1841), and Esoxidea (Raflnesque, 1815), Also called 
Luciiihtt. 

esociform (e-sos'i-f6rm), a. [< L. esox ( esoc -), 
pike (see Esox), 4 forma, form.] Having the 
form of a pike ; pilce-like. 

CSOCOid (qs'o-koid), a . and n. [< Esox {Esoc-) 
4 -oid.] I,’ a. Of or relating to the Esocida:. 
II. w. An esocid or pike, 
esoderm (ce'o-dGrm), ft. [< Gr. foUf within, 4 
Mpfia, skin.] In entom., the delicate cutaneous 
layer forming the inner surface of the integu- 
ments, elytra, etc. Kirby, 

OSOdic (e-sod'ik), a . [< Gr. eg, rig, into, 4 6S6g, 

a way.] In physiol conducting impressions 
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to the brain and spinal cord; afferent: said of 
certain nerves. 

oso-enteritis (es-o-en-te-ri'tis), n. [< Or. too, 
within, + mteritfej q. v.] Inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the intestines ; enteritis. 

e 80 gastritis (es*o-gas-tri'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
tou, within, 4* gastritis, q. v.l Inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the stomach ; gas- 
tritis. 

eson&rthex (es-o-nar'theks), n. [< ‘Gr. tau>, 
within, + vapthji, the court or exterior portico 
of a Greek church : see mrthex . ] In the Gr. 
Ch., the inner narthex or vestibule, when there 
are two, the outer Jbeing called the exonarthex . 

The exonarthex opens on to the church by nine doors, 
to the exonarthex by five. 

J. M. Neale , Eastern Church, i. 245. 

esophageal, oesophageal (e-so-faj'e-al), a. [< 
esophagus, NL. (esophagus : see esophagus.'] Per- 
taining or relating to the esophagus: as, eso- 
phageal glands.— Esophageal fold. («) Ono of the 
ordinary lengthwise folds or ridges of the esophagus when 
uudistended. (5) The lip of the special esophageal groove 
of ruminants. — Esophageal glands, numerous small 
compound racemose crypts or follicles of the esophagus, 
us of man, lodged in the submucous tissue and opening by 
excretory ducts upon the mucous surface of the tube. 1 n 
some cases, as of birds, they are highly specialized and 
yield a copious milky fluid used to feed the young, as those 
of the crop of pigeons. This secretion is called pigeons 
•milk. The remarkable proventricular glands of birds, of 
similar character, yield a digestive fluid like gastric juice. 
— Esophageal groove. Seethe extract, and rumination. 

A groove (oesophageal groove) which leads from the oesoph- 
agus into the reticulum, and is shut off by a valvular pro- 
cess from the first two divisions of the stomach, represents 
that portion of the oesophagus which has entered into 
the formation of the stomach and formed the first two 
portions of that organ by bulging out on one side. 

Gegenbaur , Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 559. 

Esophageal opening or orifice, tho hole in the dia- 
phragm through which the gullet passes with the imeu- 
niogastric nerves.— Esophageal ring, in Innertebrata, 
a circlet of commissural nerves around the anterior part 
of the alimentary canal, con- 
necting the cerebral or pre- 
oral ganglia with tho ventral 
ganglionic chain. It is a usual 
structure in aunelidous, arthro- 
podous, and many other inverte- 
brate animals, but varies greatly 
in its details. See. cerebral. Also 
known as esophageal commix- 
mrex, nerve-mug, nerm-jtenta - 
gon (in eehinodcrms),et(‘.— Eso- 
phageal teeth, certain enam- 
eled processes of the backbone 
which project into the gullet of 
serpents of the subfamily T)axy- 
peltince. See lihachiodant.idtv. 

esophagean, oesophagean 

(e-so-faj'e-an), a. Same 
as esophageal. 

esophagotomy, cesopha- 



Esupli.igL.il Kni);. 
Anterior end of nervous 
system of Polynof, a poly- 
cn.etous annelid. showing, 

a. cerebral ganglia, count < t 
etl by the esophaee.il ring, 

b, with the vcntr.il scries «>f 
ganglia, c. 


gotomy (e-sof-a-got ' 6 
ini), n. ["< Gr. olootydyot;, 
esophagus, + rofirj, a cut- 
ting.] In surt 7 ., the oper- 
ation of making an inci- 
sion into the esophagus, as 
for the purpose of removing any foreign sub- 
stance that obstructs the passage, 
esophagus, oesophagus (e-sof 'a-gus), n. [< 
NL. (esophagus, < Gr. oiooifidyog, the gullet, lit. 
the passage for food, < oionv, fut. inf., associated 
with <f>£peiv = E. hear 1 , carry, + <j>aynv, eat.] 
The gullet; the canal through which food and 
drink paRB to the stomach. In man the esophagus 
is a musculomembranous tube about nine inches long, ex- 
tending from tho pharynx to the stoniAch. It begins in 
the neck, where the pharynx is reduced from a funnel to 
a tube, opposite the fifth intervertebral spucc, descends 
vertically upon the front of the spinal coluiiiu behind 
the windpipe, traverses the chest in the posterior medi- 
astinum upon the front of the spine, perforates the dia- 
phragm together with tile pneumogas trie nerves, and ends 
at the cardiac orifice of the stomach, opposite the ninth 
dorsal vertebra. It is nearly straight, but has a slight, 
curvature both anteroposteriorly and laterally. Its sur- 
gical relations are very important, especially in the neck. 
Tim esophagus has two principal coats. The muscular 
coat Is composed of two planes of contractile fibers, the 
outer longitudinal and the inner circular. They are con- 
tinuous above with fibers of the inferior constrictor of the 
pharynx. The muscles in the upper part of the esophagus 
are red and in part at least striped, but below are pale, 
unstriped, and “involuntary.” The mucous coat is in- 
ternal, continuous with that of the pharynx above ami tlm 
stomach below. It is thick, of a reddish color above and 
paler below, disposed in longitudinal folds or plicae, which 
disappear on distention. Its surface is studded with mi- 
nute papillae and invested throughout with stratified pave- 
ment epithelium. The mucous and muscular coats are loose- 
ly connected with each other by a layer of connective tis- 
sue, sometimes described as the areolar coat, between 
which and the siucoub membrane is a layer of longitudinal 
unstrlped muscular filters called the muxcularix mucostr. 
The esophagus is well supplied with glands called eso- 
phageal (which see, and see cuts under alimentary, dia- 
phragm,, and mouth). In lower animals the esophagus, as 
* canal from the mouth or fauces to the stomach, uuder- 
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goes numberless modifications of relative size, of shape, 
structure, and position. It very often presents special di- 
latations, us the crop or craw of birds, and it$ lower end, 
where it enters the stomach, may present special contri- 
vances for conducting food and drink, os the esophageal 
groove of a ruminant. Special aggregations of esophageal 
glands arc also found. 

Esopian, a. See JEsopian . 

Esopic (e-sop 'ik), a. Same as JEsopian . 

esorediate (e-so-re'di-afc), a. [< L. c - priv. + 
soredium + -ate^.] In lichenology , without sore- 
dia; not granular. 

esoteric (es- 6 -ter'ik), a. and n. [< Gr. kaorrpiKdg, 
inner; prob. first suggested by its opposite ijo)- 
rrpiKoc (see exoteric ); < inu, within (see eso-), + 
-ripng , , coinpar. suffix, + -tx6g.] I. a. 1. Liter- 
ally, inner: originally applied to certain writ- 
ings of Aristotle of a scientific, as opposed to 
a popular, character, and afterward to the se- 
cret or acroamatic teachings of Pythagoras; 
hence, in general, secret; intended to be com- 
municated only to the initiated; profound. 

There grew up, in the minds of some commentators, a 
supposition of exoteric doctrine as denoting what Aristotle 
promulgated to the public, contrasted with another secret 
or mystic doctrine reserved for a special few, and denoted 
by the term exoteric; though thiB term is not found in use 
before the days of Lucian. 1 believe the supposition of a 
double doctrine to be mistaken in regard to Aristotle ; 
but it is true as to the Pythagoreans, and is not without 
some colour of truth even as to Plato. (Jrote. 

He | Josephus] fancied himself to have learned all, whilst 
in fact there were secret exoteric classes which he had not 
so much as suspected to exist. 

J)e Quincey, Secret Societies, ii. 

When there exist, two distinct explanations, or state- 
ments, about the signification of an emblem, the true one 
esoteric , and known only to the few, the other exoteiie, 
incorrect, and known to the many, it is clear that a time 
may come when the first may lie lost, and the last alone 
lcmain. T. Inman, Symbolism, lnt., p. viii. 

The religion of Egypt perished from being kept away 
from the people, us an exoteric system in the hands <»f 
priests. J. F. Clark * , Ten Great Heligions, i. § 7. 

2. In embryol ., cmloblastic. See the extract. 
[Rare.] 

An upper layer of cells differentiated from the lower, an 
exoteric as contrasted with an exoteric layer, the represen- 
tatives of these being respectively the apicals and basals in 
the earl lest stages of the Calcispongiie, and in later stages 
the eiuloblust and ectohlast. 

Hyatt, Proc. Host. Soe. N r nt*. Hist., 1884, p. 91. 

II. If. 1. Aii esoteric doctrine. [Rare.] 

As to what ex of cries I have vent id, such as the founda- 
tion of moral duties upon self-interest ; ♦be corporeity of 
mental organs; . . . these seemed necessary to eomplcut 
a regular system. A. Tucker, Light of Nature, V. ii. § <1. 

2. A believer in esoteric doctrines. 

esoterical (es-o-ter'i-kal), a. [< esoteric + -al.] 
Same an esoteric. 

esoterically (es-o-ter'i-kal-i), adv. In an eso- 
teric manner. 

esotericism (es-o-ter'i-sizm), n. [< esoteric + 
-ism.'] Esoteric doctrine or principles; devo- 
tion to or inclination for mysticism or occult- 
ism. Also eso ter ism . 

esoterics (es-o-ter'iks), it. [PI. of esoteric: see 
-ics.] Mysterious or hidden doctrines; occult 
science. 

esoterism (es'o-tar-izm), ii. [< esoter(ie) + 
-ism.] Same as esotericism. 

esoterist fes'o-ter-ist), n. [< esoter(ie) + -M.] 
An esoteric philosopher, as an occultist or a 
cabalist; an adept or initiate in mysticism. 

esotery (es'o-ter-i), n. ; pi. esoteries (-iz). [< 

esoter(ie) + -y.] Mystery; secrecy. [Rare.] 

The ancients . . . could adapt their subjects to their 
audience, reserving their exoteiie* t for adepts. 

A. Tucker , Light of Nature. 

EbOX (e'soks), ?/. [NL., < L. esox, var. isox, a 

fish of the Rhine, a kind of piko.] A genus of 
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Cartilaginous Cranium of the Vike (77 sox /net us), with its intrinsic 
ossifications. 


A, top view; B, side view: y, VUI, exits of trigeminal and of 
pneumoirastric nerves; 3, small ossifications in the rostrum ; N, A'. 
n,tsal fossa; ; I Or, interorbitiil septum ; hth, ethmoid ; Prf, Ptf, pre- 
frontal and postfrontal ; PrO, probtic ; EpO, eplotic ; 0 / 0 , opisthot- 
ic ; Pi, pterotic ; EO, exoccipital ; BO, basioccipital ; BS, basixplie- 
ao’ld ; AS, alispbenoid. 


especially 

Ashes, typical of the Esocidw, formerly used in 
a very comprehensive sense, including repre- 
sentatives of diverse families, but now restrict- 
ed to the common pike and closely related spe- 
cies. Also called Lucius. Sec cut under pike. 
espadon (es'pa-don), n. [Sp. (> F. espadon), = 
It. spadonc, aug. of spada = OF. (spec, F. dpee, 
a sword: sec spade 1 and spade*.] A kind of 
two-handed sword used by infantry in the fif- 
teenth century and later. See spadonc. 
espalier (cs-pal'yer), n. [< F. espalier , formor- 
1 yespallier (ult. identical with dpaulifo'c, q. v.), 
< It. spalliera , a support for the shoulders, back 
(of a chair, otc.), espalier (= Sp. espaldcra, es- 
palier), < spall a = Sp. Pg. es) Hilda = OF. cs- 
paidc, F. epaule, the shoulder, < L. spatula, a 
broad piece, a blado: see epaule, spatula.] In 
horticulture : (a) A trelliswork of various forms 
on which the brancdies of .fruit-trees or -bushes 
are extended horizontally, in fan shape, etc., in 
a single plane, with tho object of securing for 
the plant a freer circulation of air as well as 
better exposure to the sun. 

O blackbird ! sing me something well: . . . 

The exiudiers ami the standards all 
Are thine ; the range of lawn and park. 

Tennyxon, The blackbird. 

(h) A tree or plant trained on such a trellis or 
system. Trees trained as espaliers are not sub- 
jected to such abrupt variations of temperature 
as wall-trees. 

Heboid Villario’s ten years’ bill complete, 

His arbors darken, bis expalierx meet. 

Pu >pe, Moral Essays, Jv. 80. 

espalier (es-pal'yer), v. t. [< espalier, 11 .] To 
train on or protect by an espalier, as a tree or 
trees. 

esparcet (es-pHr'set), n. [< F. espar cette, es- 
pareet , < Sp. espareeta , sainfoin; cf. Sp. espar- 
eitta, spurry, both dim., appar. < e spared r, OBp. 
espargir, scatter, < L. spargere, scatter: see 
sparse,] A kind of sain- 
foin. 

esparto (es-piir'to), n. 

[\ Sp. esparto, < ]j. spar- 
turn, < Gr. andprov, also, 
more common ly, nmi/nog, 
a broom-like plant, com- 
prising, it is said, both * 

Npartium juueeum and 
Sti pa ten a eissi m a ; al so 
applied to the common 
broom: see Npartium.] 

A name given to two or 
three species of grass, 
the Macroehloa (Stipa) 

(enaeissima, J\I. arenana , 
and Lygeum Fpartnin of 
botanist t., and especial- 
ly to the first, which 
is abundant in northern 
Africa. The others tiro 
foiiud in Spain ami Portugal, 
and elsewhere m southern 
E 111 ope. From esparto am manufactured printing-paper, 
cordage, shoes, matting, baskets, nets, mattresses, sacks, 
etc. 

esparto-grass (es-par 'id-gras), n. ftamo as 
esparto. 

esparver (es-piir'vfcr), 11 . Same as sparrer. 
espathate (d-spa'that), a. [< L. e- priv. -I- s pa- 
tna , spathe, 4- -afc 1 .] In hot., not having a 
spathe. 

espaulidre, n. Kame as epautiire. 
especial (es-pesh'nl), a. [Early mod. E. espe- 
cially < ME. vsncial, < OF. espeetal, mod. F. 
special = Bn. Pg. especial — It. spexia/r , < L. 
specialis, liolonging lo a particular kind, < sve- 
eics, kind: see species, special.] Of a particular 
kind; distinguished from others of tin* same 
class or kind ; particular; eminent: principal; 
chief : as, in an especial manner or degree. 

Abraham, the father of the faithful, and exyecial friend 
of God, was called out of his country, and from his kin- 
dred, to wander in a strange land. 

Harrow , Works, HI. viii. 

Take expcrial knowledge, pray. 

Of this dear gentleman, my absolute friend. 

Fletcher (and another!), Nice Valour, I. 1. 

Ill 68p6Cial, especially. (Arehaie.] 

With grete wronge and n-gein right do the barouns of 
this londe a gefn hym werre, and in expeciall thei that 
ought liyin to love and holde moste dere. 

Merhn (E. E. T S.), ii. 190. 

In especial all officers to dyne with tile olde nmire. 

English (Jildx (K. E. T. S.), p. 418. 

=Syn. See xpecial. 

especially (cs-tiesh'al-i), adv. [< ME. especial 
ly; < especial 4 -ly 2 *] In an especial manner 
particularly; principally; chiefly; peculiarly 
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lihpa rto-Grasscs. 

1, 4, stalk ami fruit of Marro- 
chtoa / rttariKstma a, 3, 5, 
stalk, flower. is*, stem, and fruit 
of lygeum Spartum. 



especially 

specially; in reference to one person or thing 
in particular. 

Pi mis full priuely persayuit onnn, 

By a spit*, that especially aped for to wete, 

That hys Bines full cgurly etllt to wode, 

Korto hunt in tin* lioltes. 

Instruction of Troy ( E. E. T. S.), 1. 13518. 
A savage holds to his cows and his women, hut especially 
to his rows. Sir S. W. Baker, Heart of Africa, p. 205. 

The Duke was es/weially angered with Michelangelo be- 
cause he refused to select a site for a fortress which he 
wished to build at Florence. 

C. C. Perkin*, Italian Sculpture, p. 295, note. 

especialness (es-posh'al-nes), n. The state of 
being especial. Loe. [Rare.] 
espeirt, m. [ME., also espeyre, < OF. espeir, es- 
poir (= Pr. esper ), hope, < esperer, hope, < L. 
s per a re, hope.] Expectation. 

Tims stante curie in good espeire 
To hen him self the divels heirv. 

(lower, Conf. Anuint., I. 265. 

esperancet (es'pe-rans), n. [< ME. esperauncc, 

< OF. esperanee, P. esperanee = Pr. esperansa = 
8p. esperanza = Pg. esprranya = It. speranza, 
hope, < L. speran ( t-)s, ppr. of sperare , hope.] 
Hope. 

There is a credence in my heart, 

An esperanee so obstinately strong, 

That doth invert the attest of eyes and ears. 

Shak., T. and (5., v. 2. 

Esperella (es-pc-rel'ii), n. [NL.] The -typi- 
cal germs of Espcrclhnte. Vos mar r. 

Esperellinffi (os^pe-re-lFne), n. pi. [NL., < Es- 
perella + -inw,] A subfamily of sponges, of 
the family Dcsmaddonidtv, typified by the ge- 
nus Esperella, whose fiber is not characterized 
by projecting spicules. Ridley and Dandy. 
Esperia (es-pe'ri-ji), n. See esper la. 
espiaillet, a. A Middle English form of espial. 
espial (es-pi'al), n. [< ME. espiaile , espiadlc , 

< espien , espy: see espy. Hence, by abbrev., 
spial.] 1. The act of espying; observation; 
watch; scrutiny. 

He had a somonour redy to his liond, 

A slyer hoy was noon in Kngelond; 

For subtillyo he had his exptaille. 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 25. 
Screened from espial by the jutting rape. 

Byron , Corsair, i. 

The Council remained doubtful of the conformity of 
Mury’s chaplains: and her house, for the next thing, was 
placed under espial. 

It. W. Dixon , Hist. Church of Eng., xviii. 

2f. A spy. 

By your es pints were discovered 
Two mightier troops. Slink . , 1 Hen. VI., iv. 3. 
Her father and myself (lawful espial*) 

Will so bestow ourselves, that, seeing, unseen, 

We may of their encounter frankly judge. 

Shak., Hamlet, ill. I. 
Our judge stands as an espial and a watch over our ac- 
tions. Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), I. 111. 

espibawn (es'pi-bfin), n. [Ir. c.aspuig-ban.] An 
Irish name for the white weed or oxeye daisy, 

( 'h rysa a them a m Leuea n them urn . 
espi&glerie (es-pia-gR-re'), n. [F.] Jesting; 
raillery; good-humored teasing or bantering. 

They eh aft one another- with sickening espii-ylene. 

Athenecum, .Ian. 14, 1888, p. 48. 

espier (es-pi'er), n. [< ME. aspicre , < asjiieii , 
espien , espy, see a spy, espy.'] One who espies, 
or watches like a spy. 

Ye covetous misers, . . . ye crafty espier* of the neces- 
sity of your poor brethren ! 

Ilacnmr, tr. of Bcza’s Sermons (1587), p. 175. 

espi(fnole(es-pi-nyor)t w. [OF.J An early war- 
en^ine somewhat resembling the modern mi- 
trailleuse, having a number of barrels mounted 
on a cart and fired by machinery. Compare 
or (pies. 

espinel (es-pi-nel'), n. [< OF. esp indie, F. spi- 
ndle : see spinel.'] Same as spinel. 
espinette (es-pi-net/), n. Same as spinet. 
espionage (es'pi-o-nftj or, as F., ew-pe-o-niizh'), 
n. f< F. espionnage,<. espion , a spy, < It. spionc, 
a spy: see spy, espy.] The practice of spying; 
secret, observation of the acts or utterances of 
another by a spy or emissary; offensive sur- 
veillance. 

espiotte (es'pi-ot), n. [Cf. Rp. espiote, a sharp- 
pointed weapon.] A species of rve. 
espirituelf, a. [< OF. espiritnel, < L. spiritualis, 
spiritual : see spiritual. ] A Midtile English form 
of spiritual. 

esplanade ( es-pl a-na<l' ),n. [ < OF. esplanade = 
8p. Pg. vsplanada = It. spianata, < OF. espla- 
ner , level, explain, = Sp. esplauar, cxplanar = 
It. 8pianare, < L. exploit are, level, explain, etc. : 
see explain. Hence, by apheresis, splanadc.] 1 . 
In fort.: ( a ) The glacis of the counterscarp, or 
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the sloping of the parapet of th6 covered way 
toward .the country, (b) The or>en space be- 
tween the glacis of a citadel and tne first houses- 
of the town. — 2. Any open level space or course 
near a town, especially a kind of terrace along 
the seaside, for public walks or drives. 

There was a temple hern (at TenedosJ to Kmintliean 
Apollo, which probably wan in the tint* esplanade before 
tin* rustle, where there now remain Bonie fluted pillars of 
white marble. Pocoeke , Description of the East, II. ii. 21. 

All the world was gathered on the terrace of the Kur- 
saal and the esplanade below it, to listen to the excellent 
orchestra. II. dames, Jr., Bass. Pilgrim, p. 181. 

esplees (es-plez'), n. pi. [OF. csjiles, espleits 
(pi. of esp lei t, pp.), < ML.>:rj>M«,.the products 
of land, pi. of cxpletum , rent, service, etc. : see 
exploit.] In law, the products of land, as the 
hay of meadows, herbage of pastures, corn of 
arable lands, rents, services, etc. 
espleitt, espleytt, V. Obsolete forms of exploit. 

esponton (es-pon'ton), n. Same as spoil toon. 

espousaget (es-pou'zaj), n . [< espouse 4- -aye. 
lienee, by apheresis, spousage.] Espousal ; wed- 
lock. 

Such a one as t he king ran find in his heart to love, and 
lead his life in pure and chaste expousaye. 

Latimer , lBt Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 

espousal (cs-pou'zal), n. and a. [Early mod. 
K also espousall, < ME. esponsaile , < OF. espou - 
sallies , pi., F. epousaillcs = Pr. esposalhas = 8p. 
espon sales = Pg. esponsaes , esponsalias, < L. 
spousal ia, a betrothal, neut. pi. of sponsalis, 
adj. (see spousal), < sponsus, fem. sponsa, one 
betrothed, a spouse; see spouse. .lienee, by 
apheresis, spousal.] I, n. 1. The act of es- 
pousing or betrothing; formal contract or cele- 
bration of marriage: frequently used in the 
plural. 

I remember thee, the kindness of thy youth, the love 
of thine espousals. Jer. ii. 2. 

Tills was the burnt offering which Sltalum offered’ in 
the day of liis espousals. Addison, Hilpah and Hhnltim. 

2. Assumption of the protection or defense of 
anything; advocacy; a taking upon one's self ; 
adoption as by wedding. 

If politieal reasons forbid the open espousal of his cause, 
pity commands the assistance which private fortunes can 
lend him. Walpole. 

Espousals of the Blessed Virgin, in the Bom. Cath. ch., 
a festival eelebruted on January 23d. 

II. a. Relating to the act of espousing or be- 
trothing; marriage (used adjeetively). 

The ambassador . . . put his leg . . . between the es- 
pousal, sheets. Bur on, Henry VII., p. 80. 

espouset (es-pouz'), n. [< ME. espouse, < OF. 
espous, espoux , m., espouse , f. (= It. sposo, m., 
sposa, f.), < L. sponsus, m., sponsa, f., one be- 
trothed, pp. of sponderc, promise, promise in 
marriage: Hee sponsor, respond, etc. Hence, 
by apheresis (though actually older in E.), 
sjiousc , w., q. v.] A spouse. 

The Erie the espouse courtoisly forth lad. 

Bum. of Dart may (E. E. T. H.), 1. 954. 

espouse (es-pouz/ ), v. t. ; pret. and pp. espoused, 
ppr. espousing. [< ME. espouses, < OF. espou - 
ser, F. Sponsor = Pr. espozar = It. sposare , < 
LL. sponsor e, betroth, espouse, < L. sponderc, 
pp. sponsus, promise, promise in marriage, be- 
troth: see espouse, n. Hence, by apheresis 
(though actually older in E.), spouse, r., fj. v.] 

1. To promise, engage, or bestow in marriage; 
betroth. 

When as his mother Mary was espoused to Joseph. 

Mat. i. 18. 

I have espoused you to one husband, that I may present 
you as a chaste virgin to Christ. 2 Cor. xi. 2. 

If her sire approves, 

Let him espouse her to the peer she loves. Pvpe, t 

2. To take in marriage ; marry; wed. 

He which shall espouse a woman hringeth witnesses, and 
before them doth betroth her with money, or somewhat 
money-worth, which lie giuetli her, saying, Be thou es- 
l*mseil to me according to the Law of Moses ami Israel. 

Pure has, Pilgrimage, p. 213. 

The rest fof the Bucentnur is] accommodated with 
seats; where he [the Dog* 1 ) solemnly esponseth the Sea; 
confirmed by u ring thrown therein. 

Sandy*, Travailes, p. 2. 

3. To take to one’s self, or make one’s own ; 
embrace; adopt; become a participator or par- 
ti zan in: as, to espouse the quarrel of another; 
to espouse a cause. 

They have severally owned to me that all men who 
esismse a party must expect to be blackened by the con- 
trary side. Dry den, Vind. of Duke of Guise. 

He that doth not openly and heartily esimuse the cause 
of truth will he reckoned to have been on the other side. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xxiv. 


esqnamate 

The Puritans espoused the cause of civil liberty mainly 
because it was the cause of religion. Macaulay, Milton. 

4f. To pledge ; commit ; engage. 

In the election of our friends we do principally avoid 
those which are impatient, as those that will espouse us 
to many factions and quarrels. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 315. 

espousement (es-pouz'ment), n. [< espouse + 
-meat.] The act of espousing; espousal. Craig . 

espouser (es-pou'zta), n. 1. One who espouses, 
or betroths or weds. 

As wooers and espousers, having commission or letters 
of credence to treat of a marriage. 

Bp. Ganden, Hieraspistes (1653), p. 156. 

2. One who defends or maintains something, 
as a cause. 

The espousers of that unauthorized and detestable 
scheme haue been weak enough to assert that there is a 
knowledge in the elect, peculiar to those chosen vessels. 

Allen, Sermon before IJniv. of Oxford (1761), p. 11. 

espressiVO (es-pres-se'vo), a. [It., = E. cx- 
pressivc.] In 7mmc, expressive : noting a pas- 
sage to be rendered with ardent expression. 

espringalt, espringaldt, espringalet, esprin- 
golet, n. See springal. 

esprit (es-pre'), n. [F., < L. spiritus, spirit : see 
sprite , spirit.] Spirit; wit; aptitude, especially 

of comprehension and expression Esprit de 

corps, the common spirit or disposition developed among 
men in association, as in a military company, a body of of- 
ficials. etc. 

espy (os-pi'), b. ; pret. and pp. espied, ppr. 
espying. [Formerly also espie ; < ME. espyen, 
usually with initial a, aspyrn, aspics, also abbr. 
sjajen, spicn, mod. K. spy: see aspy and spy^ r.J 

1. Irons. 1. To see at a distance; catch sight* 
of or discover at a distance. 

I did espie 

"Where towards me a sory wight did roRt. 

Spenser, Daphnaida. 

I was forced to send Captaine Stafford to (Toatan, with 
twentic to feed himselfe, ami see if he could espie any 
saj le passe tile coast. 

Quoted in Cap t. John Smith’s True Travels, I. 92. 

Now as Christian was walking solitary by himself, be 
espied one afar off, come crossing over the Held to meet 
him. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 9*2. 

2. To see or discover suddenly, after some 
effort, or unexpectedly, as by accident : with 
reference to some person or thing in a degree 
concealed or intended to be hidden : as, to espy 
a man in a crowd. 

“If it be sotli," quod Pieres, “that. 3 c seyne I slial it none 
asspye 1 

3 t* lion wastoures, I woto wel and Treuthe woto the sotlie ! ” 
Piers Plowman (B), vi. 131. 

M. More thinketli that liis errors lie so subtilly couched 
that no man can esjry them. 

Tyndale, A ns. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Son., 1850), p. 15. 

As one of them opened his suck, ... lie espied his 
money. Gen. xlii. 27. 

Apollyon, espyiny his opportunity, began to gather up 
close to Christian, and, wrestling* with him, gave him a 
dread till full. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 128. 

3f. To inspect narrowly ; explore and examine ; 
observe and keep watch upon ; spy. 

Full secretly he goth hym to aspye, 

Hyin for to do sum shame and velanvc. 

Generyiles (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1357. 

In Ebron, Josne, Calophe, and here Cotupanye comen 
first to aspyen, how tliei myglito wyimen tin* Lend of Ho- 
liest*. Mandeville, Travels, p. 66 . 

Moses . . . sent me ... to espy out the land ; ami I 
brought him word again. Josh. xiv. 7. 

He sends angels to espy us in all our ways. Jer. Taylor. 
-Svn. To discern, descry, perceive, catch sight of. 

Ilf intram. To look narrowly ; keep watch ; 
spy. 

Stand by the way and espy. Jer. xlviii. 19. 

And to espiie in this meane while, if any default were in 
the Lamhc. Pure. has, Pilgrimage, p. 1*23. 

espyt (cs-p!'), n. [Formerly also espie ; < ME. 
espie, usually with initial a, aspye, aspic; abbr. 
spye, spie , mod. E. spy : see spy, w.J 1. A spy ; 
scout; watch. 

Than tliei sente their espyes thourgh-oute the lotule, for 
to knowe the rule of kyngc Arthur. 

Merlip. (E. E. T. S.), ii. 146. 

Of these he made subtile inuestigation 

Of his owne espie , and other mens relation. 

• Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 203. 

2. Espial; espionage. 

The muster-master general . . . thought a check upon 
his office would be a troublesome espy upon him. 

Suift, Character of the Earl of Wharton. 

Es*., Esqr. Abbreviations of esquire l, as an 
appended title. 

esquamate (e-skwa'mat), a. [< NL. *<s squama- 
tus, < L. < 9 - priv. + squama, scale, 4* -ate 1 : see 
squamate.] In zool., not squamate ; having no 
scales. 



esqu&mulose 

esqimmulose (e-skwam' u-los), a. [< NL. 
*e§quamulo8U8 y < L. e- priv. 4* NL. squamula, 
dim. of L. squama , a scale: see squamulosc . J 
In hot, without squamulte or minute scales, 
-esque. [< F. -esque, < It. -esco, < OHG. -isc, 
MHG. G. - i8ch 5= AH. -isc, E. -ish 1 , au adj. suf- 
fix, = L. -isms, a dim. suffix of nouns: see -is It* 
and - isms , -isle.'} A termination in adjectives 
of French or other Romance origin, meaning 
‘having the style or manner of,* as in grotesque, 
picturesque, arabesque, Moresque, Dantesquc , etc. 
Esquimau, nr, ]>1 .Esquimaux. Soe Eskimo. 
esquire 1 (es-kwir'), ??. [< OF. esquier , escuier , 

cscuycr, an esquire, shield-bearer, also a shield- 
maker, mod. F. dfpftycr = Pr. cscudier , mta- 
der , escuier = Bp. escudero = Pg. rscudeiro = It. 
scudiere , scudiv.ro , < ML. scutarins , a squire, 
a shield-bearer, shield-maker, < L. scutum , a 
shield: see scutum , sewte, scutage , escutcheon , 
scutcheon . etc. Hence, by apheresis (though ac- 
tually older in K.), squire, q. v.] If. A shield- 
bearer or armor-bearer ; an armiger ; an atten- 
dant on a knight. See sqtetrc 1 , 1. — 2. A title 
of dignity next in degree below that of knight. 
In England this title is properly given to the eldest sons 
of knights and the eldest sons of the younger sons of no- 
blemen and their eldest sons in succession, officers of the 
king's courts and of the household, barristers, justices of 
the peace while in commission, sheriffs, gentlemen who 
have held commissions in the army and navy, etc. There 
arc also esquires of knights of the Bath, each knight ap- 
pointing three at his installation. The title is now usu- 
ally conceded to all professional and literary men. In tjie 
United States the title is regarded as belonging especially 
to lawyers. In legal and other formal documents Esquire 
is usually written in full after the names of those consid- 
. *ered entitled to the designation ; in common usage it is 
abbreviated Esq. or Esqr . , and appended to any man's 
name as a moro mark of respect, as in the addresses of 
letters (though this practice is becoming less prevalent 
than formerly). In the general sense, anti as a title either 
alone or prefixed to a name, the form Squire has always 
been the more common in familiar use. Sec squire. 

1 am Robert Shallow, sir ; a poor enquire of this county, 
and one of the king’s justices of the peace. 

Shale., 2 Hen. IV., Hi. 2. 

Enquire s and gentlemen are confounded together by Sir 
Ed ward Coke, who observes that every enquire is a gentle- 
man, and a gentleman is defined to be one nui anna gent, 
who bears coat-armour, the grant of which was thought 
to add gentility to a man's family. It is indeed a matter 
somewhat unsettled what constitutes the distinction, or 
who is a real enquire ; for no estate, however large, per se 
confers this rank upon its owner. 

1 Broom ami Had . Com. (Wait’s ed.), p. 217. 

The office of the enquire consisted of several depart- 
ments; the enquire for the hotly, the enquire of the cham- 
ber, the enquire of the stable, and the curving enquire; 
the latter stood in the ball at dinner, carved the different 
dishes, and distributed them to the guests. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 10. 

It makes an important practical difference to an Eng- 
lishman, by tlie way, whether he is legally rated as Enquire 
or “Gentleman,” the former class being exempt from 
some burthensome inry duties to whieh the latter is sub- 
ject. V. A. Brinted , English University, p. 408, note. 

3. A gentleman who attends or escorts a lady 
in public.- Esquire bedel. Sec bedel. 
esquire (es-kwir'), v. t . [< esquire 1 , w.] To at- 
tend; wait on; escort, as a gentleman attend- 
ing a lady in public. Todd. Bee squire 1 , v. 
esquire 2 (es-kwir' ), n. [< o F. vsquierc, esquierre, 
esqmrre, a square : see square and squire-.] In 
her., a bearing somewhat, resembling the gyron, 
but extending across the field so that the point 
touches the opposite edge of the escutcheon. 
©Squirearchy (os-kwir'ar-ki), n. [< esquire 1 + 
-archy, as in hierarchy, oligarchy, etc., < Gr. 
iigxv, rulo. Cf. squirearchy.'] The dignity or 
rank of an esquire ; squirearchy. [Rare.] 

As to the tender question of esqvirearehy, I am con- 
vinced that the only prudent principle now is to bestow 
the envied title on every one alike. 

Mrs. Chan. Meredith , My Home in Tasmania, p. 217. 

688, 68 1 (or), n. [< ME. cs, ess , < AB. ess , < L. 
es, the name of the letter B, s, < e, the usual 
assistant vowel in forming the names of let- 
ters, 4- «.] 1. The name of the letter E, s. 

It is rarely so written, the symbol JS, s, being 
used in its stead. — 2. A large worm: so called 
from its often assuming the shape of an B. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

-©SB. [(1) Early mod. E. also -esse, - isse , -is, < 
ME. -esse, - isse , < (a) OF. - esse , F. -esse, (b) AS. 

(as in abbodisse, abbess), < L. -issa, < Gr. 
~iooa (i. e., -i-ana, the vowel 1 and sometimes the 
first a-, in that case orig. r-, prop, belonging to 
the stem of the noun), a fem. suffix of adjec- 
tives, and nouns from adjectives, orig. com- 
pound, < - k (as in -(-k6-s, L. -i-cu-s, E. -ie) + -ya 
(as in -to-e, L. -ius, fem. -ta, L. - ia ), both common 
Indo-Eur. formatives. (2) In some words, as in 
wnpressj-ess is a reduced form of Latin -trix, -tri- 
in E. usually •tress, as in actress , directress, 
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etc., fem. forms usually associated with masc. 
ones in -for, -tress being in popular apprehension 
equiv. to - tor 4* -ess (1).] A suffix theoretically 
attachable to any noun denoting au (originally 
masculine) agent, to form a noun denoting a 
female agent, as hostess, abbess, prioress , chief - 
tainess, authoress, etc. it is most frequent with nouns 
in -rri, as liakeress, breweress, Quake renn, etc. In such 
words as inntruetrenn , directresn , edit rr ns, mistress, vini * 
trenn, etc., the huIIIx is really -trens (see -trenn), but In popu- 
lar apprehension it is -cm# added to the termination of the 
corresponding masculines, instructor , director , editor , vas- 
ter (master), visitor, etc., such masculines being usually in 
pi enunciation, and sometimes in spelling, assimilated to 
native English nouns in -er, as director, instructor, visiter, 
etc., editor tin if "editer, ytc. In some eases the feminine 
form exists, while the masculine form is obsolete, as In 
qovernenn (yonernor in a corresponding sense being obso- 
lete); mistress, used in some senses without a correspond- 
ing use of mister or master. 

essay (es'a, formerly e-sa'), n. [The older E. 
form is assay, q. v. : < ME. assay, a say, assai, 
asaie, trial, attempt, < OF. asai, essai, essay (lat er 
only essai, > later E. essay), mod. F. essai. ~ Pr. 
essay = Sp. ensayo = Pg. eusaio = It. saggio, 
assay, trial, experiment, < LL. exagium, a weigh- 
ing, a weight, a balance, < L. *exagcre, exigere , 
pp. exactus, drive out, require, exact, examine, 
try, < ex, out, 4- agerc, drive, lead, bring, etc. 
Bee exame.n, examine, from the same source. 
The Gr. U-ayiov , sometimes quoted as the origin 
of the L. exagium, is rare LGr., and is taken 
from the L. term ; it denotes a certain weight, 
1 £ drachma*. Popular etym. altered the form to 
Udytov, as if < = E. six. ] 1. A trial, attempt, 

or endeavor; an effort made; exertion of body 
or mind to perform or accomplish anything: as, 
an essay toward reform ; an essay of strength. 

All til* admirable Creatures made beforn, 

Which Hunv’u and Earth and Ocean doo adorn, 

Arc but Essays, compard in every part 
To this divincst Master- JNcce of Art. 

Sylvester, ti. of Du Bartus’a Weeks, i. 0. 

Your essay in crossing the channel gave us groat hopes 
you would experience little inconvenience on the rest of 
the voyage. Jefferson, Correspondence, I. 221. 

Well bast thou done, great aitist Memory, 

In setting round thy first experiment 
With royal frame-work of wrought gold; 

Needs must tliou dearly love thy # first essay. 

Tennyson, Ode to Memory. 

My essay in the profession after which my soul had 
longed was an ignoble failure. 

Arch. Forls's, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 42. 

2. An experimental trial ; a test. 

I hope, for my brother's justification, he wrote this but 
as an essay or taste of my virtue. Shak., Lear, i. 2. 

The Poet here represents the Supremo Being as making 
an Essay of liis own Work, and putting to the trjal that 
reasoning Faculty w ith whieh he had endued his ('real lire. 

Addison , Spectator, No. 2 in. 

3f. An assay or test of the qualities of a metal. 
Bee assay, n. — 4. In lit., a discursive composi- 
tion concerned with a particular subject, usua l- 
ly shorter and less methodical and finished than 
a treatise; a short disquisition : as, an essay on 
the life and writings of Homer; an essay on fos- 
sils; an essay on commerce. 

To write just treatises requireth leisure in the writer 
and leisure in the reader, . . . which is tlie cause that 
hath made me choose to write certain brief notes, set down 
rather significantly than curiously, whieh I have culled 
Essays. The; word is late, Imt the thing is am lent. 

Bacon, To Prince Henry. 

Seneca's Epistles to Luellius, if one mark them well, are 
but. Essays, that is dispersed meditations, though conveyed 
in tile form of epistles. Bacon, quoted in Abbott, p. 4JW. 

The essay iK properly a collection of notes, indicating 
certain aspects of a subject, or suggesting thought eon 
corning it, rather than the orderly or exhaustive treatment 
of it. It is not a formal siege, imt a series of assaults, es- 
says, or attempts upon it. It does not pursue its theme 
like a pointer, but goes hither ami thitlui like a bird to 
find material for its nest, or a bee to get honey for its 
comb. A 'ew Princeton Uei\, IV. 228. 

To take the essayt (of a disli), to try it by tasting: for- 
merly done in great houses by the steward or the master 
carver. Fares. 

To come and uncover the meat, which was served in 
covered dishes, then takiny the essay with a square slice 
of bread winch was prepared for that use ami purpose. 

U Jiose, Instruct, tor Officers of the Mouth (1(J82), p. 20. 

-Syn. 1. Struggle. —4. Treatise, dissertation, disquisi- 
tion, paper, tract, tractate. See definition of treatise. 

essay (e-sa'), v. t. [The older E. form is assay, 
q. v. ; < ME. assayen , asayen , assaicn, asaien, 
try, make trial of, < OF. dsaier , essay er, F. es- 
say er = Pr. assaiaf, essaier = Bp. vnsayar = 
Pg. ensaiar = It., saggiare, assaggiarc, try ; from 
the noun.] 1. To make trial of; attempt ; 
exert one’s power or faculties upon ; put to the 
'test: as, to essay a difficult feat; to essay the 
courage of a braggart. 

While I this unexampled task essay. 

Sir 11. Blackmore, Creation, i. 
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Then in my madness I essay'd the door : 

It gave. Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

And twice or thrice lie feebly essays 

A trembling hand with the knife to raise. 

Whittier, Mogg Megonc. 

2f. To try and test the valuo and purity of, as 
metals. Now written assay (which see). 

The standard of our mint being now settled, the rules 
and methods of essayhuj suited to it should remain iui va- 
riable. Locke. 

—Syn. 1. Undertake , Endeavor, etc. See attempt. 

essayer (c-sa/cr), n. 1. One who essays or at- 
tempts to do something; one who makes trial. 
— 2 (es'a-O*). One who writes essays; an es- 
sayist. [Rare.] 

A thought in whieh he hath been followed by all the es- 
sayers upon friendship that have written since his time. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 08. 

essayette (es-a-yet'), n. [ F., < essayer, test : see 
essay, v.] In ear am., a niece used as a test of 
all the contents of a kiln, by means of which 
the degree of baking of the other pieces in the 
kiln can bo judged. The essayette is put where 
it can easily be seen by a person looking through 
the m outre. 

essayish (es'a-ish), a. [< essay 4- -'isli 1 .] Re- 
sembling or having the character of an essay. 

Uarcfully elaborated, confessedly essayish ; but spoken 
with perfect art and consummate management. 

Trevelyan, Life and letters of Lord Macaulay, II. 281. 

essayist (cs'a-ist), n. [= F. essay isle; as essay 
4- -ist.] A writer of an essay ; one who prac- 
tises the writing of essays. 

Such arc all the essayists, even their master Montaigne. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

I make, says a gentleman essayist of our author's age, 
us giCftt ditterenec between Tacitus and Seneca’s style ami 
liih fCieero’bJ as musicians between Trenchinore and La- 
ehrynue. li. Jonson, Masques. 

“If then,” said the gentleman, ... “if 1 am not to 
have Admittance as an essayist, i hope I shall not be re- 
pulsed as an historian.” Gold smith, A Reverie. 

essayistie (os-a-is'tik), (t. [< essayist + 4c.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of an essay or of 
an essayist. 

Good specimens of De Dnincej’s writings — autobio- 
graphical, imaginative, uat rativc, critical, and essayistie. 

11. H\ Beecher, quoted in Independent, May 2fij 1882. 

ess-COCk (os'kok), n. The European water-ou- 
zel or dipper, t'inelus aquaUeus. [Aberdeen, 
Scotland.] (A Emu n son. 
essed, esseda (es'ed, es'e-dji), w. [L. essedum , 
later also fem. esseda, of old Celtic origin.] A 
heavy two-wheeled war-eliariot, used by the 
ancient Britons and Gauls, and adopted at 
Romo as a pleasure vehicle. 

Ih it ish chariots have been described by Ibimnn histori- 
ans as consisting of two kinds, called respectively the co- 
vins and tiie esseda ; this last from esse, a Celtic word. 
The former was very heavy and armed with scythes, the 
lattei ninth lighter, and consequently better calculated 
for use in situations where it. would he ditficult to employ 
the covina. E. M. Stratton , World on Wheels, p. 260. 

essence (os'ens), v. | = 1). essence = G. essene 
= Dun. Bw lessens, < F. essence— Pi. essentia = 
Sp. eseneia = Pg. esseneia = It., essentia (obs.), 
essenta, < L. essentia , the being or essence of a 
thing, an artificial formation from esse (as if 
< *essen( t-)s, ppr.), to translate Gr. orma, being, < 
6 n> (orr-), ppr. of n-vat — L. vs-se, be: see am (un- 
der be* ), and ens, entity.] 1. The inward nature, 
true substance, or constitution of anything. 
Tlie Greek ou<na(soo the etymology) denotes a subject in 
esse, something whose modi* of being coi responds to that 
of a subject, as distinguished from a piedn ate, in speech. 
Hut while this is the original conception, the word essene*, 
even in Latin, usually eanics a difteicnt sense. The es- 
sence is rathei the idea of a thine, the law of its being, 
that which makes it kind ot thing Hint it is. that 
which is expressed in its definition, in icmmt tojutificinl 
things, the conception ol an essence m usually toleiably 
clear; thus, tin* essence ot a bottle is that it should lie 
a vessel with a tulmhir onllec. Thosr philosophers who 
speak of the essences ot naiuial things hold that natuial 
kinds are regulated bv siunlai idi as. Nominalists hold 
that definitions do not belong to things, Imt to wolds; and 
accordingly t.he> speak of the cssemesot words, meaning 
what, is directly implied in their definitions 

Justice in her very essence is all stiength and activity. 

Mdton, Eikonoklastes, xxviii. 

First, essenre maybe takui for tlie being of anything, 
whereby it is what it is And thus the real internal, but 
generally in substances unknown, constitution of thiugs, 
whereon their discoverable qualities depend, may he 
called their essewe. . . . Secondly, . . . but, it being evi- 
’dent that things are ranked under names into sorts or spe- 
cies only as they ugieeto certain abstract ideas, to whirl: 
we have annexed those names, the essence of each genm 
or sort comes to be nothing hut that abstract idea whirl 
the general or soital (if 1 mav have leave so to eall it fronr 
sort, as I do general from genus) name stands for. Anr 
this we shall find to he that which the word essence im 
ports in Its most familiar use. These two sorts of essences 
I suppose, may not unfitly he termed, the one the real 
the other the nominal, essence. 

Locke, Human Understanding, 111. ill. 15. 
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Whatever makeB a thing to be what it Is, is properly 
railed its essence.. Self-consciousness, therefore, is the es- 
sence of the mind, because it is in virtue of self •conscious* 
ness that the mind is the mind — that a man is himself. 

Fcrrier. 

But when in heaven she shall his essence sec, 

, This is her suveniigiie good and perfect blissc. 

Sir ./. JJavies. 

I shall not, fear to know things for what they arc. Their 
essence is not loss beautiful than their appearance. 

Emerson , Essays, lstser., p. 180. 

To hold everything worthy of knowledge hut the faith 
by which he lias lived, is to hold the accidents of life bet- 
ter than its essence. Contemporary Iter., LI. 218. 

Hence — 2. The distinctive characteristic ; that 
which is expressed by the definition of any term : 
as, the essence of a miser’s character is avarice. 

W r lien Louis XIV. said, “I am the state,” he expressed 
the essence of the doctrine of unlimited power. 

D. Webster , Hunker Hill Monument, June 17, 1825. 

The essence of savagery sceniB to consist in the retention 
of a primordial condition 

Darwin , Express, of Emotions, p. 255. 

He who believes in goodness has the essence of all faith. 
He is a limn “of cheerful yesterdays and confident to- 
morrows " «/. E. Clarke , Self -Cult, lire, p. 259. 

3. That part of anything which gives it its in- 
dividual character or quality : as, this summary 
contains the essence of t,Jie book. 

Mix'd with bestial slime, 

Tliis essence to incarnate and iuibrute. 

Milton, T. L., ix. ISO. 

4. Existence; being. 

1 might have been persuadod to have resign’d my very 
essence. Sidney. 

1 would resign my essence , that he were 
As happy as my love could fashion him. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 4. 

Our love scarce measur'd a short hour in essence , 

But in expectancy it was eternal. 

Beau, and FI. (?), Faithful Friends, ill. 8. 

6. An elementary ingredient or constituent: 
anything uncompounded : aS, the fifth essence 
(that is, the* fifth element in the philosophy of 
Aristotle, or the upper air, the other four be- 
ing, in their order, earth, water, air, and fire). 
See i fuintesscnce . 

Here he four of you, as (Uttering as tho four elements; 
and yet you are friends : as for Eupulls, because he is tem- 
perate and without pu'ssion, he limy be the ttftli essence. 

Bacon. 

0. Anything of ethereal, pure, or heavenly sub- 
stance; anything immaterial. [This meaning 
is derived from the use of fifth essence for the 
ether or upper air (see def. f>).] 

Her honour is an essence that’s not seen. 

Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 
As far us gods and heavenly essences 
Can perish. M titan , 1*. L„ i. 188. 

7. Any kind of matter which, being an ingredi- 
ent or a constituent, of some better-known sub- 
stance, gives it its peculiar character; an ex- 
tract, ; especially, an oil distilled at a compara- 
tively low temperature from a plant in which 
it already exists: as, essence of peppermint. 
In pharmacy the term is applied also to solutions of such 
oils in ulcohol, to strong alcoholic tinctures, etc. 

These poems (litter from others as atar of roses differs 
from ordinary lose water, the close packed essence from 
the thin diluted mixture. Macaulay, Milton. 

8. Perfume; odor; scent; also, the volatile 
matter constituting perfume. 

What though the Flower it self do waste. 

The Essence from it drawn does long and sweeter last. 

Cowley , The Mistress, Dialogue. 
Nor let til’ imprisoned essences exhale. 

PojH f , It. of the L., ii. 94. 
His essniecs turn’d the live air sick. 

Tennyson, Mniul, xiii. 1. 

9f. Importance; moment; essentiality. 

I hold the entry of common -places to be a matter of 
great use and essence in studying. 

Bacon , Advancement of Learning, ii. 231. 
There's something 

Of essence to my life, exacts my care. 

Shirley, The Brothers, iv. 1 . 

Banana essence. See banana. - Being of essence. 

See quidditative beiny, under beiny . — Bergamot-pear 
essence, ail artificial essence imparting tiie flavor of the 
bergamot-pear. It is a solution of SO parts of acetate of 
nniyl ether and 1 of acetic ether in 200 parts of ulcohol. 
— Essence Of anchovies, a kind of anchovy-sauce. - 
Essence of bergamot. See bergamot i.— Essence of 
cumin. See cumin.— Essence of mlrbane. Same as 
nitrobenzol. — Essence Of pineapple. Same as ethyl bu- 
tyrate (which see, under butyrate). - Nominal, real es- 
sence. See the citation from Locke under def. 1 .— Ori- 
ental-pearl essence, essence of the East, a liquor pre- 
pared from the scales of various cyprinoid and clupeoid 
lislieB, some of which are popularly known ns whitings, us 
tiie bleak, Alhurnnn lucid us, and used to give their bril- 
liant iridescent coating to artificial jiearls. The scales are 
taken from the ttsh, left in water until the slimy matter 
adhering to them settles, then nibbed down in a mortar 
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with fresh water, and strained through a linen cloth. Am- 
monia is added, noth to prevent decomposition and. by its 
volatilization, to aid in coating the pearls, whether the na- 
creous film is to he on the interior surface of a blown pearl 
or on the exterior of a bead of glass or paste, as for Chi- 
nese or Roman pearls. 

essence (es'ens), v. t.; pret. and pp. essenccd , 
ppr. vssencing. [(. essence, n., 8.] To perfume; 
scent. 

Let not powder’d Heads, nor csscnc'd Hair, 
l'our well-believing, easie Hearts ensnare. 

Congreve, fcr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
And tender as a girl, all esse need o'er 
With odours. Camper, Task, ii. 227. 

essence-peddler (es'ens-ped^ter), n. The skunk. 
[Low, U. S.] 

Essenes (e-senz'), n. pi. [Formerly also Es- 
sen# ; < LL. Esse hi, < Ur. ’E crarpm, also ’E aaaiot, 
the Essenes. Tho origin of the name is un- 
known. 8ee Assidean.'] A community of Jews 
in Palestine formed in the Recond century b. c., 
originally representing a tendency rather than 
constituting an organized sect, and aiming at 
a higher degree of holiness than that, attained 
by other Jews. Later they were organized into a sort 
of monastic society, bound together by oaths to piety, 
justice, obedience, honesty, and secrecy. According to 
Philo, their conduct was regulated by three rules — “the 
love of God, the love of virtue, and the love of nmn.” 
They rejected animal sacrifices, but were strict in their 
observance of tho non-Levitieal Mosaic law. They were 
ascetics and generally celibates. They never extended, as 
a body, beyond the bounds of Palestine, and disappeared 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Except hftppely we like tho profession of the Esse ns, of 
whom Josephus speaketh, that thei will neither have wife 
nor servanntes. Sir T. Wilson, Art of Rhetoric (1553). 

Essenian (e-se'ni-an), a. [< Essenc 4- -?<///.] 
Of or pertaining to tho Essenes. 

The survivors of those fjowsl who hud suffered in Egypt 
under Trajan, who were half Christian and Essenian, . . . 
had at first no dislike to Hadrian. 

A’. A. Bee., CXXXVII. 490. 

Essenism (e-se'niziii), v. [< Essenc + -t.v/n.] 
Tho doctrines, principles, or practices of the 
Essenes. 

essential (e-sen'shal), a. and n. [=F. esseuticl 
= r Pr. essential = 8p. eseneial = Pg. csseneial = 
It. essential#, < ML. essential is, < L. essentia, es- 
sence: hoc essence.] I. a. 1. Involved in tho 
essence, definition, or nature of a thing or of a 
word: as, an essential character; an essential 
quality. 

Life’s but a word, a shadow, a melting dream, 
Coinpar d to essential mid eternal honour. 

Fletcher (rnui another), Love's Cure, v. 8. 

The soul’s essential pow’rs are three : 

Thu quic.k’ning pow'r, the pow'r of sense, and reason. 

Sir J. Daoies, Immortal, of Soul, xxxiii. 

In proportion to the diversity and multiplicity of the 
cases to which any statement applies is the probability 
that it seta forth the essential relations. 

U. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 292. 

As physicists we are forced to say that, while somewhat 
has been learned as to the properties of matter, its essen- 
tial nature is quite unknown to us. 

A. Daniell , Prin. of Physics, Int , p. 2. 

2. Constituting or making that, which is char- 
acteristic or most. important in a thing; funda- 
mental; indispensable: as, an essential feature 
of Shakspere’s style. 

To the Nutrition of the Body there are two essential 
Conditions required, Assumption and Retention. 

Howell, Letters, I. v. 9. 

I doubted if the near neighborhood of man was not es- 
sential to a serene and healthy life. 

Thoreau , Walden, p. 143. 

For verification is absolutely essential to discovery. 

J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., 1. 128. 

3. Specifically, in wed., idiopathic, not symp- 
tomatic merely. — 4. Pertaining to or proceed- 
ing from an essence ; of the nature of an es- 
sence or extract. 

From humble violot, modest thyme, 

Exhaled, the essential odors climb. 

Wordsworth, Devotional Incitement. 
Essential act. See art.- Essential breadth. See 
breadth, — Essential character, a character involved 
in the definition of that to which it belongs.— Essential 
cognition t. see c oy nit ion,— Essential convenience t, 

unity of essence ; identity. 

Simple convenience is cither essential or accidental. 
Essential is that which we call identity. 

Buryersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman, i. 20. 
Essential definition, see definition . — Essential dif- 
ference, distinction, diversity, a difference, distinc- 
tion, rt(\, given in the definitions of the tilings distin- 
guished. — Essential dignity, see dignity. — Essential 
form. Hume as substantial form (which see, under form). 
— Essential harmony, see harmony. — Essential 
notes. See note,- Essential oil, a volatile oil occurring 
in a plant, and giving it its characteristic odor. Essential 
nils are either distilled or expressed; thoy are mostly hy- 
drocarbons. Many of them have precisely the same chem- 
ical composition, and though they are distinguished by 
various physical characters, their excellence can only be 
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determined by the sense of smell.— Essential perfec- 
tion. See perfection . — Essential seventh, in music, tho 
seventh tone or the seventh chord of the dominant of any 
key. — Essential singularity, a singularity of a function 
consisting in the latter becoming altogether indeterminate 
for a certain value of the variable. Thus, e l f* is altogether 
Indeterminate for * « 0 ; for it is represented by an Infinite 
series of circles tangent to one another at one point ; and 
one of these circles is infinitesimal.— Essential Whole, 
that whose parts are matter and form. agyn. 2. Requisite, 
et c, (s ee necessary), vital. 

IL n. lf. Existence; being. [Hare.] 

Ilis utmost ire, which, to the heiglith enraged, 

Will either quite consume us, and reduce 
To nothing this essential. Milton, 1\ L., ii. 97. 

2. A fundamental or constituent principle ; a 
distinguishing characteristic. 

I maintain this to be a dedication, notwithstanding its 
singularity in the three groat essentials, of matter, form, 
and place. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 8. 

The dispute . . . about surplices and attitudes had too 
long divided those who were agreed as to the essentials of 
religion. Macaulay , Hist. Eng., vii. 

In what regards poetry I should just as soon expect a 
sound judgment of its essentials from a boatman or a wag- 
goner as from the usual set of persons we meet in society. 

Laiulor. 

essentiality (e-sen-shi-nl'i-ti), n. [< essential 
+ - ity .] The quality of being essential. 

Another property, the desirableness and essentiality of 
which is no less obvious on the part of an aggregated masB 
of testimony, Is that of being complete. 

Bent ham, Judicial Evidence, i. 2. 

Tho essentiality of wliat wc call poetry. 

Foe, Poetic Principle. 

essentially (o-sen'shal-i), adr. 1 . By reason of 
natural constitution in essence : as, minerals 
and plants are essentially different. 

That I essentially am not in madness, 

But mad in craft. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 

Malvolio is not essentially ludicrous. Lamb, Old Actors. 

We cannot describe the time of an event except by ref 
eretice to some other event, or the place of a body except, 
by reference to some other body. All our knowledge, 
both of time and place, is essentially relative. 

Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion, art. xviii. 

2. In an essential manner or degree; in effect; 
fundamentally: as, the two statements do not 
differ essentially. 

In estimating Shakespeare, it should n over be forgotten 
that, like Goethe, he was essentially observer and artist, 
and incapable of partisanship. 

Lowell, Among iny Books, 1st ser., p. 152. 

essentialness (e-sen 'shal-nes), n. Same as es- 
sentiality. 

essentiatet '(e-son' shi -at), v. [< L. essentia, es- 
sence, + -ate%f\ I. intrans. To become of the 
essence of something. 

What comes nearest tho nature of that it feeds, con- 
verts quicker to nourishment, and doth sooner essentiate 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of His Humour, v. 4. 

II. irons. To form or constitute the essence ' 
or being of. Boyle. 

ess ling (es'ling), n. A young salmon. Quar- 
terly Tier., CXXVI. 352. [Eng.] 

essoint, essoignt (e-soin'), n. and a. [= Sc. es- 
sonyie , essontie; < ME. cssoyne, essoine, essonie , 
asoinc , assoine , excuse, < OF. essoine, cssoiyne , 
exoine, mod. F. exoine, reflected in ML, essdnia , 
exoina , exoriia (> E. exon, q. v.), < es-, L. ex, out, 
4- soin, care, trouble. Cf. bisognio.’] I. n. 1. 
In old Enq. law , an excuse for not appearing in 
court to defend an action on the day appointed 
for that purpose ; the alleging of suen an ex- 
cuse. 

In which suite no essoine, protection, wager of lawe, or 
iniunctioii shall be allowed. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 371. 

The freeman who ought to have uttended |tlie Popular 
Courts] preferred to stay at home, sending his excuse or 
essoin for the neglect, and submitting to a fine if It were 
insufficient. Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 178. 

2. Excuse ; exemption. 

From everie worke he chalenged essoyne 

For contemplation sake. Spenser , K. Q,, I. iv. 20. 

3. One who is excused for non-appearance in 
court on the day appointed.— Clerk of the es- 
soins. See clerk. 

II. a. In law, allowed for the appearance of 
suitors: an epithet applied to the first three 
days of a term, now disused, 
essoint (e-soin'), v. t. [< essoin, w.] In old Enq. 
law , to allow an excuse for non-appearance in 
court ; excuse for absence. 

Away, with wings of time ; I’ll not essoin thee ; 

Denounce these fiery judgements, I enjoin thee. 

Quarles, Hist. Jonah (1820), sig. G, 8. (E. D.) 

essoinert (e-soi'n6r), n. One who essoins, or 
offers an excuse for non-appearance in court; 
specifically, an attorney wno sufficiently ex- 
cuses the absence of his clients or of one who 
has been summoned. 
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eSBOnler (e-so-nia* ), n. In her . , a diminutive of 
the orle, having usually half its width. 

essonite (es'o-nlt), n. Same as hessonite . 

essorant (es'o-rant), a. [< F. essorant, ppr, of 
essorer , soar: see soar.'] In her., about to soar: 
said of a bird, especially an eagle, standing with 
the wings lifted up as if about to rise on the 
wing. 

est 1 t, and n. A Middle English form of cast. 

est 2 t, estet, w. [ME., < AS. est (= OFries. est, 
enst = OS. anst = OHG. = led. dsf = Goth, 
ansf), grace, favor.] Grace ; favor. 

As y yow say, be Goddys est ! 
llnm. of Syr IPryamoure (ed. Halliwell), 1. 1410. 

-est 1 . [ME. -est, < AS. -est, - ast , -ost, - st = OS. 
-ist, - ost ss OFries. -ist, -ost, -est = I). - est = 
MLG. LG. sb OHG. -ost, MHG. -ist, -est, 
G. -est ss Icel. -str, - astr = Sw. -ast = Dan. -e*/ 
ss Goth, -ist, -ost = L. -is8-imus (regarded, with- 
out much probability, as an assimilation of 
*-ist-imu8: for the additional suffix -mu-s, see 
former * and -most) = Gr. -mro? = Bkt. -ishtha; 
a superl. suffix, of the orig. form *-yas-ta, being 
the compar. E. -er 3 , + -ta, E. in ordi- 
nals, etc. : see -cr%, and -cth~. The suffix 
appears as -st in some Contracted forms, as best, 
erst, first, last, least , most, worst, next (for ME. 
nehsi), obs. /text (for ME. hehst).] A suffix of ad- 
jectives, forming the superlative degree, as in 
coldest, deejfcst , greatest, biggest, etc. See -er :i . 

-est 2 . [ME. -est, < AS. -est, -ast, - st = OS. -is, 
-os = OFries. -est, -st = I). -est, -st — MLG. LG. 
-est, -st = OIIG. -is, MIIG. -es, - est , G. -est, -st = 
led. -r, -ar = Goth, -is, -os, -eis = L. -is, -as, -es 
ss Gr. -m, -e/f = Skt. -si, prob. orig. identical 
with the second personal pronoun, Gr. ttv =r L. 
tit = AS. thu, E. thou : see thou. Of. -eth'*, -cs* 1 . ] 
The suffix of the second person singular of the 
present and preterit indicative of English verbs, 
often syncopated to -st: as, present singest or 
suigst, doest or dost, hast, etc., preterit sangest, 
suiigest, though test or thoughtst, dtddcst or dol'd, 
Itlldsf, etc. Its use in the preterit of strong verba ia 
comparatively recent and ia rare (the auxiliary construc- 
tion thou didst xing, etc. , being used instead) ; and, owing 
to the disappearance of thou in ordinary speech, its use in 
either tense is now confined almost entirely to the lan- 
guage of prayer and poetry. 

establet, a. A Middle English form of stable 1 . 
Chaucer. 

establish (cs-lab'lisli), r. t. [< ME. estahtissen, 
< OK estabtiss-, stem of certain parts of estahhr, 
F. etablir (cf. ]). etablisscren = (f. etabtircu = 
Ban. ctablere = Sw. eutbhra) = Pr. estahhr, 
stablir t= Sp. establerer = Pg. estabeleecr = It. 
stabilire , establish, < L. stabitirc , make stable, < 
stabilis, stable : sec stable 1 . Hence, by aphe re- 
sis, stablish, q. v.] 1. To make stable, firm, or 

sure; appoint; ordain; settle or fix unalterably. 

I will establish my covenant with him for am everlasting 
covenant. * Gen. xvii. li>. 

0 king, extablixh the decree. lhin. vi. 8. 

The country being thus take. a into the kind’s hands, his 

majesty was pleased to extablixh tlie constitution to lie by 
a governor, council, and assembly. 

Beverley, Virginia, i. If 53. 

2. To put or fix on a firm basis; settle stably 
or fixedly; put in a settled or an efficient stab' 
or condition ; inceptively, set up or found : as, 
his health is well established ; an established 
reputation; to establish a person in business; 
to establish a colony or a university. 

He [Stephen) got the Kingdom by Promises, and lie Es- 
tablish'd it by Performances. Maker, Chronicles, p. 4<j. 

As my favour with the Bey was now established by my 
midnight interviews, 1 thought of leaving my solitary 
mansion at the convont. Bruce, Source of the Nile, 1. 3». 

A government was to be established, without a throne, 
without an aristocracy, without castes, orders, or privi- 
leges. I). Webster, Speech, Feb. 22, 1832. 

3. To confirm or strengthen; make more sta- 
ble or determinate. 

St) were the churches established in the faith. 

Acts xvi. 5. 

Do we then make void the law through faith? God for- 
bid : yea, we establish the law. Horn. iii. HI. 

1 pray continually, that God will please to establish your 
heart, and bless these good beginnings. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 407. 

4. To confirm by affirmation or approval ; sanc- 
tion; uphold. 

Every vow, and every binding oath to afflict the soul, 
her husband may establish it, or her husband may make 
it void. Nmn. xx\. 13. 

5. To make good ; prove ; substantiate ; show 
to be valid or well grounded ; cause to be rec- 
ognized as valid or legal ; cause to be accepted 
as true or as worthy of credence ; as, to estab- 
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lish one’s claim or one’s case ; to establish a mar- 
riage or a theory. 

For they, . . . going about to establish their own right- 
eousness, have not submitted themselves unto the right- 
eousness of God. Horn. x. H. 

The certainty of them [miracles] was so well established 
ami transmitted to after-ages as that no fuir, Impartial 
conriderer should be able to doubt of it. 

lip. After bury , Sermons, II. 1. 

6. To fix or settle permanently, or as if perma- 
nently: with a reflexive pronoun. 

From that period Sir Giles hnd established himself in 
what were called the “ state apartments.” 

Barham, Ingoldshy legends, I. 17. 

The ability of the English to establish themselves in 
New England in spite of the objections of the original in- 
habitants, was tested in a serious manner twice, and only 
twice. M . C. Tyler, Hist. Amer. Lit., I. 147. 

7. To set11e, as property. 

We will extablixh our estate upon 

Our eldest, Malcolm. Slink., Macbeth, i. 4. 

Established church. See church. -Syn. 2. To plant, 
constitute, organize, lorm, frame. 

establisher (cs-tab'lish-fcr), n. One who es- 
tablishes, in any sense. 

God being the author and establisher of nature, and the 
continual sustain or of it- by his tree providence. 

Burrow, Works, II. 

I reverenced tlio holy fathers as divine establisher. x of 
faith. Ijord Digby. 

establishment (es-tab'lish-meut), v. [< OF. 
establissvment, F. etablisscmeni (= Sp. vstablc- 
ci mien to = Pg. cstabelccnucnto ; cf. It-, stabdi- 
mento), < estahhr, establish: see establish and 
-went.] 1. The act- of establishing, ordaining, 
confirming, setting up, or placing on a firm ba- 
sis or sure footing; the act of settling or fixing 
permanently, or of proving, substantiating, or 
making good : as, the establishment of a factory; 
the establishment of a claim. 

U mucus, by the establishment of the binomial nomen- 
clature, made an epoch in the study of systematic botany. 

Q. Bent ham, Kuphorhiuceic, p. 1W3. 

This establishment or discovery of relations — we niitur 
ally call it establishment when we think ol it as a func- 
tion ot our own minds, discovery when we think of it- ns 
a function determined for us by the mind that is in the 
world -is the essential thing in all understanding. 

T. 11. Green, Prolegoim ua to Ethics, § 132. 

2. A fixed or settled condition; secured or cer- 
tain permanence; fixity or v ert-aiuty. 

There he with Belgie did awhile r» nuune . . . 

Vntill he had her settled in her mine 

With safe ussuruunce ami establishment. 

Spenser, J<‘. q., V. xi. ,35. 

Whilst we set up our hopes and establishment here, we 
do not seriously consider tlmt God has provided another 
and better place for us. Abji. Wake. 

3. Fixed or settled order of tilings; constituted 
order or system, as of government-; organiza- 
tion. 

Bring in that, establishment by which all men should br 
contained in duty. Spenser , State of Ireland. 

4. Fixed or stated allowance for subsistence; 
income; salary. 

His excellency, who had the whole disposal ef the cm- 
perour’s revenue, might gradually lessen your establish- 
ment. Sii'ijt. 

5. That which has been established or set up 
for a ny purpose. Specifically - (//) A permanent <;i\ il 
or military force or organization, such an a fixed gairisnii 
or a local government: as, the king has establishments to 
support in the four quarters of the globe. (/)) An organ- 
ized household or business concern and everything con- 
nected with it, as servants, employees, etc.; an institu- 
tion, whether public or private : as. a large establish meat 
in the country ; a large iron or clothing establishment ; a 
hydropathic or water-cure establishment. 

However, Augusta has her carriage and establishment. 

Charlotte Bronte , Villette, vi. 

6. The authoritative recognition by a state of 
a church, or branch of a church, as the national 
church ; the legal position of such a church in 
relation to the state; hence, also, the religious 
body thus recognized by the stale, and main- 
tained and more or less’ supported as tlie state 
church : especially used of tlie Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Scotland. Bee estab- 
lished church, under church . 

The essence of an Kxtublixhment. seems to be that- it is 
maintained by law, which secures the payment of its 
endowments, accruing from the soil, or produce of the 
country. Bp. Chr. Wordsworth, Church of Ireland, p *2»5. 

The church Is accepted by the state os the religious body 
in England which is the legitimate possessor of all proper- 
ty get apart and devoted to religious uses, except the rights 
of some other religious body be specially expressed. . . . 
Its rights are carefully guarded by law. . . . This position 
of the church towards the Btate is called its Establishment. 
It has arisen not from any definite act of parliament or 
the state, hut from the gradual interpenetration of the 
state by the church, and from their having mutually grown 
up together. Encyc. Brit., VIII. 380. 
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7. The quota or number of men in an army, 
regiment, etc.: as, a peace establishment.— es- 
tabHs&ment Of the port, the mean interval between 
the time of high water at any given port and the time of 
the moon’s passing the meridian immediately preceding. 
This interval is influenced by local circumstances, and con- 
sequently is different- at different places. For New York 
the establishment is 8 hours 13 minutes. 

establishmentarian (es - tab 'Gish - men - ta ' ri - 
an), a. and n. [< establishment 4- -ariari.] I. 
a. Pertaining to or connectod with an estab- 
lished church, or the doctrine of establishment 
iii religion. [Karo.] 

II. f». An upholder of the doctrine of the 
•recognition of a church by the state and its 
maintenance by law. [ Rare.] 
establishmentarianism (es-tab'lish-men-ta'- 
ri-an-izm), n. The doctrine or principle of 
establishment in religion; support of an es- 
tablished church. [Rare.] 

Establish mentananism, all the more grateful for its 
“ linked Hweetnesa long drawn out,” was, however, wont, 
no doubt, to roll over the prelatial tongue as the most 
savoury of polysyllables. E. Hall , Mod. Eng., p. 44. 

estacade (es-ta-kad'), n. [< F. estacade, < Sp. 
Pg. estarada (= It. steccota, stcccato), , a paling, 
a palisade, < estacar, stake, inclose with stakes 
set in the ground, < cstaca = It. star a = OF. 
estaque, vstachc, a stake, of LG. origin: see 
stake.] A dike formed of piles set in the sea, 
a river, or a. morass, and connected by chains, 
to check the approach of an enemy. 

estadal (Sp. pron. es- tii.-diil '), n. [Sp.] A 
Spanish long measure, equal to 12 feet of Bur- 
gos, or 10 feet. 1 1 .(> inches English. The older 
statement which makes it exceed 1J feci is incorrect. In 
Bern the estadal is equal to only 6 Peruvian feet, or 6 feet 
7 inches English. 

estafet, estafette (es-t-a-fet/), n. [< F. cstafette 
= Sp. Pg. cstafeta,< It. staff vita, a courier, < It. 
slaffa, a stirrup, # < OIIG. stagho, staph, MHG. 
stafif, a step, = E. step, q. v.J A military cou- 
rier; an express of any kind. 

An estafet was despatched on the part of our ministers 
at the Hague, requiring Marshal Bender to suspend his 
march. Sir 1\ Boothby, To Edmund Burke, p. 84. 

estallt, v. t. [ME. ; var. of stall, or enstall , in- 
stall .] To install. 

She was translated eternally todwelle 
A mongo stem's, where that she is estalled. 

MS. Digby, 230. ( Halliwell .) 

estamin (es-tam'in), «. [< OF. cstamin, esta- 

vmir, F. rtannnc, bolting-cloth : seo etamine, 
tamin, tammy, tammy, s la min.] A woolen stuff 
made in Prussia, ust'd for cartridges, sackcloth, 
plush caps, etc.; tammy. Simmonds. 

estaminet (es-ta-mc-na/), w. [F., of unknown 
origin.] A clump coffee-house where smoking 
is allowed ; a tap-room. 

Frequenters of billiard-rooms and estaminetx, patrons 
of foicign races and gaming-tables. Thackeray. 

\\ e scrambled ashore and entered an estaminet where 
Home sorry lellows were drinking with the landlord. 

ft. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 31. 

estancia (es-tan'si-ii), n. [Bp. Pg., = E. stance, 
(j. v.] A mansion; a dwelling; mi establish- 
ment; in Spanish America, a lauded estate; a 
domain. 

We stopped for a time at Mr. Holt’s large estancia , 
where . . the trneoa of the ravages of the locusts w'ero 
only too visible. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. vi. 

estate (es-tat/), n. [< ME. estat, < OF. estat, F.. 
ctat ss Pr. estat, stat = 8p. Pg. cstado = It. 
state, < L. status, state, condition: see state, 
which is partly an aphetie form of estate.] 1. 
A fixed or established condition ; a special form 
of existence ; state. 

T gin to be n-wenry of the sun, 

And wish the estate o' the world were now undone. 

Shah , Miu beth, V. 5. 

2. Condition or circumstances of a person or 
thing; situation; especially, the state of a per- 
son as regards external circumstances. 

I will settle you after your old estates. Ezek. xxxvi. 11. 

The congregated college have eonduded 
That labouring art run never ransom nature 
From her inniduhle estate. Shale., All’s Well, ii. 1. 

Dost thou look buck on what hntli been, 

As some divinely gifted man. 

Whose life in low estate began 
And on a simple village green v 

Tennyson, In Memorinm, Ixiv. 

Thou, 0 Most rompassionate ' 

Who didst stoop to our estate. 

Whittier, My Dream. 

3. Rank; quality; status. 

Who hath not heard of the greatness of your estate 9 

Sir I*. Sidney. 
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lie [the chancellor] had said . . . that “if he had done 
anything that touched the king in his sovereign es tate, he 
would not answer for it to any person alive save only to 
the king when he came to his age.” 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 333. 

4. Stylo of living: usually with a distinctive 
epithet, high, great, etc., implying pomp or 
dignity. 

Ilis doughtor quone of Indo as ye shall here, 
Kepyng right grete estate withymie the lando. 

Generydcs (E. E. T. H.), 1. 18. 

5. In law : (a) The legal position or status of 
ail owner, considered with respect to his prop- 
erty; ownership, tenancy, or tenure; property 
in land or other things. When the thing in question 
is an immovable, such as land, etc., the estate, if a fee, or 
for a life or lives, is termed real. (See real.) Tf it is only 
tor a term of years, or relates only to movables, it is 
termed jtersonal. 

Land was cmee not regarded as property at all. People 
owned not the land, but an estate in the land; and these 
•estates still continue to haunt, like ghosts, the language of 
real property law. 

Sir J. F. Stephen, National Itev., Laws relating to Land. 
{b) More technically, and with relation only to 
land, the degree or quantity of interest, con- 
sidered in respect to the nature of the right, its 
period of duration, or its relation to the rights 
of others, which a person has in land, if that 
interest, in a given ease, does not amount to au absolute 
entire ownership, it is because there is at the same time 
another interest in the same tiling pertaining to other per- 
sons Thus, one man may have the ultimate right of prop- 
erty, another the right of possession, and a third actual 
possession : each of these interests being Qualified or in- 
complete estates, which, if transferred to and merged in one 
person, would constitute an absolute estate or fee simple. 
<Seo merrier.) Such special estates are said to be carved 
out of the fee. A future estate— that is, one which is not 
to be enjoyed until a future time— is nevertheless deemed 
to have a present existence in anticipation, even if it may 
never take effect, or if it is wholly uncertain who will lie 
its owner; it is, in such case, called a contingent estate. 
E. Y. Hew St ., III. 2175, § 6. 

The grant of land to a man, without specifying what es- 
tate he is to take, will to this day give him no interest be- 
yond his own life. F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 55. 

6. Property in general ; possessions ; particu- 
larly, the property loft at a man’s death : as, at 
his death his estate was of the value of half a 
million; the trustees proceeded to realize the 
estate. 

Which charge of feeding so many beastly [beasts'] 
mouths is able to eat up a countryman's estate. 

The Great Frost (Arber’s Eng. darner, I. 8!)). 

7. A piece of landed property; a definite por- 
tion of land in the ownership of some one : as, 
there is more wood on his estate than on mine. 

No need to sweat for gold, wherewith to buy 
Estates of highprlz'd land. Quarles, Emblems, v. 0. 
But that old man, now lord of the broad estate and the 
Hall, 

Dropt off gorged from a scheme that- had left us flaccid and 
drain’d. Tennyson, Maud, i. 5. 

8t. The body politic; state; commonwealth; 
public ; public interest. 

The Moscouite, with no lease pompe and magnificence, 
. . . sends his Ambassadors to forren Princes, in the af- 
faires of estate. Hakluyt's Voyages , I. 251. 

The true Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates. 

Bacon, Title of Essay. 

I call matters of estate not. only the parts of sovereignty, 
but whatever introdueeth any groat alteration, or danger- 
ous precedent, or concerncth manifestly any great portion 
of people. Bacon , Essays. 

9. One of the orders or classes into which the 
population of some countries is or has been di- 
vided, with respect to political rights and pow- 
ers. In modern times this division has been into nobility, 
clergy, and people (now, in Great Britain, lords temporal 
and spiritual and commons), called the three estates For- 
merly in France a legislative assembly representing the 
three estates, called the states-general, was summoned only 
in emergencies; the last began the revolution of 1789. 

When the crowned Northman consulted on the welfare 
of his kingdom , he assembled the estates of his realm. Now 
an estate is a class of the nation invested with political 
rights. There appeared the estate of the clergy, of the 
barons, of other classes. In the Scandinavian kingdom to 
this day the estate of the peasants sends its representatives 
to the diet. Disraeli. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is gov- 
erned by its kiug or queen and two Houses of Parliament. 
These are commonly known as the “Three Estate s of the 
■Realm"; but this phrase properly applies to the three 
classes of which Parliament is composed, viz., the Lords 
Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the Commons. 

A. Fonhlanque, How we are Governed, p. 11. 

10f. A person of high station or rank; a noble. 

Richard, Duke of Gloucestre,[ was] . . . harde fauoured 
of vysage, such us in estates is called a warlike vysage, and 
amonge common persons a crabbed face. 

Quoted in A\ and Q., 7th ser., II. 314. 

She is a dutchess, a great estate. Latimer. 

Herod on his birthday made a supper to his lords, high 
-captains, and chief estates [revised version, men] of Galilee. 

Mark vi. 21. 
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Cap Of estate. Same as cap of maintenance (which see, 
un dor maintenance). - - Cloth 01 estate. See cloth. — Con- 
ditional estate, or estate upon oondltlon, an estate 
the existence of which depends upon the happening or 
not happening of some uncertain event, where, by the 
estate may be either originally created or enlarged, or 
Anally defeated. Blackstone. See condition, 8.— Con- 
ventional estates. Hee conventional. — Convention of 
estates. Hee convention.— Equitable estate or title, 
a right to claim the profits or enjoyment of ownership 
from the person who holds thu legal title as trustee ; a 
beneficial interest, recognized by courts of equity as be- 
longing to one person, while the legal title— that is, the 
title recognized by courts of common law— is in another 
person. Thus, sometimes a trustee is said to hold the legal 
title to the trust proper ty , and the beneficiary an equitable 
estate or title. — Estate at Will, that estate held by on e who 
is in possession of the laud of another by bis consent, and 
holds it at the will of the latter, or at the will of both par- 
ties. — Estate by statute, sec statute . — Estate by suf- 
ferance. See sufferance. — Estate by the courtesy. See 
courtesy of England (under courtesy).— Estate for life, an 
estate limited to a man to hold the same for the term of his 
own life, or for that of any other person, or for more lives 
than one. (Stephen.) When used without qualification, the 
phrase usually implies tenancy for one’s own life. - - Estate 
for years, an estate which, by the terms of its creation, is 
measured by the lapse of a specified period of time (it may 
be a fraction of a year or more), so that it must expire by 
a certain date. An estate for years is often called a term. 
—Estate In common. See tenancy.— Estate in expec- 
tancy. See expectance.— Estate in fee. See fee 2.- -Es- 
tate In Joint tenancy, an estate held, whether in fee, for 
life, for years, or at will, by several persons jointly (as dis- 
tinguished from an estate in severalty, or held separately). 
Its characteristics are that it was created as a Blngle es- 
tate, in which the owners were conjoined (unity of estate), 
and must therefore owe its origin to one act or deed (unity 
of title), the interest of each commencing at the same time 
(unity of time), and the possession of either being legally 
equivalent to tho possession of all (unity of possession). 
It follows from these qualities that on the death of one 
the entire estate remains in tho others, who arc said to 
take by right of survivorship. A conveyance by one of his 
interest terminates the Joint character of the interest con- 
veyed, because tho unities are not preserved, and the 
transferee, if a stranger, is a tenant in common. To il- 
lustrate the distinction, trustees hold as joint tenants, 
heirs ns tenants in common. Hee tenancy.— Estate In 
possession. See possession.— Estate In severalty. 
See severalty . — Estate in tall, an estate In fee cut down 
(tailtt) by restricting it to certain descendants or classes 
of descendants, leaving usually a right of reentry in the 
creator of tho estate, in the event of the failure of such 
descendants. Hee tail and entail.— Estate Of Inheri- 
tance, an estate that on the death of the owner survives, 
and if he dies intestate passes to his heirs. One subject 
to a condition that might prevent its passing (as where 
the lord's consent was necessary) has been termed an 
estate of inheritance qualified.— Estate tail female, an 
estate limited to females and female descendants of fe- 
males. Estate tail general, an estate limited to the 
heirs of tho donee'B body generally, without restriction, 
in which case it would descend to every one of his lawful 
posterity who could take in due course.— Estate tail 
male, an estate limited to males and male descendants of 
males, thus securing that the land should always be owned 
by one of the same surname as tho ancestor.— Estate 
tall Bpecial, an estate limited to certain heirs of the 
holders body, usually the issue of a particular marriage. 
— Executed estate, an estate in possession, as distin- 
guished from an executory estate , which depends on some 
contingency for coming into existence in enjoyment in 
the future.— Executory estate, a future estate which is 
contingent, but yet is not necessarily dependent,’ for its 
commencement in possession upon the time when some 
precedent estate shall have terminated, as distinguished 
from one which is limited to take effect on the termina- 
tion of a precedent estate, and is termed a remainder. 
See executory devise, under devise , and remainder.— Ex- 
pectant estate. Sec expectance.— Fourth estate, (a) A 
name for the lowest classes of society, as the artisans, ser- 
vants, day-laborers, etc., as distinguished from the third 
estate or commons ; the proletariat. ( b ) A name humor- 
ously given in recent times to tho newspaper press, or the 
body of journalists, us constituting a jiower in the state 
distinct from that of the three recognized political orders. 
— Freehold estate. See freehold.— Future estate. Hee 
d ef. 5(b).— Landed Estates Court. See court. — Legal 
estate. Hee equitable estate, and legal.— Merger of es- 
tates. Heo merger. — Particular estate, tnc estate, 
usually a lesser one, that precedes a remainder. Hee par- 
ticuiar . — Settled Estates Act. Hee set tie.— Third es- 
tate, the common people in their relations to the state or 
to political power : a phrase made famous by the struggles 
of the representatives of this order (the tiers Mat) in the 
last French states-general for power equal t<o that of both 
the other orders, and their Anal assumption of supreme 
authority, consummating the great revolution.— vested 
estate, an estate in which there is an immediate right 
of present enjoyment or a present fixed right of future 
enjoyment, or in regard to which, if all precedent estate 
should instantly terminate, the right to enjoyment would 
immediately be In an existing person. If, however, not- 
withstanding such supposed termination, the right of en- 
joyment would still depend on an unascertained contin- 
gency, the estate is said to be contingent. 

estate (cs-tat/), v. t.; pret. and pp. estated , ppr. 
estating. [< estate , n.J If. To establish in pos- 
session; settle. 

Sir, I demand no more than your own offer; and I will 
estate your daughter in what I have promised. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, ii. 1. 

Our nature will return to the innocence and excellency 
in which God first estated it. 

Jer . Taylor , WorkB (ed. 1885), I: 672. 

2f. To settle as a possession ; bestow ; deed. 

A contract of true love to celebrate ; 

And some donation freely to estate 

On the blesa’d lovers. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 


esteem 

He intended that son to my profession, and had provided 
him already 300£. a-year, of his own gift in church livings, 
and hath estated 300£. more of inheritance for their chil- 
dren. Donne , Letters, lxx. 

To the oncly use and behoof of my s’d child, I do hereby 
estate and intrust all the particulers hereafter mentioned. 

Winthrop , Hist. New England, II. 458. 

3. To settle an estate upon; endow with an 
estate or other property. 

Then would I, 

More especially were he, she wedded, poor. 

Estate them with large land and territory 
In mine own realm beyond tho narrow seas. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

estatelyf. a . [< ME. estately, eMail y, cstatlich ; 

• < estate + -h/ 1 . Hence, by apheresis, stately.] 
Stately; dignified. 

It peined hire to countrefeten’ chore 
Of court, and ben estatlich of mauere, 

And to ben hnhien digue of reverence. 

Chaucer , Gen. Frol. to G. T., 1. 140. 

estatutet, n.' An obsolete form of statute. Chau- 
cer. 

estet, n. See esfi. 

esteem (os-tem'), v . [First at end of 16th cen- 
tury; < F. estimer = Pr. 8p. Pg. estimar = It. 
estimate , stimaref L. aMimare, aMumarc, value, 
rate, weigh, estimate: see estimate , and aim, 
an older word, partly a doublet of esteem..'] I. 
tram. 1. To estimate; value; set a value on, 
whether high or low ; rate. 

Then he foiBook God which made him, nnd lightly es- 
teemed the Rock of his salvation. Deut. xxxii. 15. 

One man esteemeth one day above another ; another es- 
teemed h every day alike. Rom. xiv. 5. 

You would begin thou to think, and value every article 
of your time, esteem it at the true rate. 

B. Jenson, Epicumc, i. 1. 

Specifically — 2. To set a high value on ; prize ; 
regard favorably, especially (of persons) with 
reverence, respect, or friendship. 

Will lie esteem thy riches? Job xxxvl. 19. 

Not he yat hath scene most countries is most to be es- 
teemed, but he that learned best conditions. 

Lyly, Euphucs and his England, p. 245. 

On the backs of these Hawksbill Turtle grows that shell 
which is so much esteem'd for making Cabinets, Combs, 
anti other things. Dumpier , Voyages, I. 103. 

3. To consider; regard; reckon; think. 

Those things we do esteem vain, which are either false 
or frivolous. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 38. 

When I consider his disregard to hi? fortune, I cannot 
esteem him covetous. Steele, Tatlor, No. 211. 

Conversation in its better part 
May be esteem'd a gift, and not an art. 

Cmvper, Conversation, 1. 4. 
=Syn. 2. Value, Prize, Esteem, etc. (see appreciate) ; to re- 
spect, revere. — 3. To think, deem, consider, holt], account. 

ii. intrans. To regard or consider value ; en- 
tertain a feeling of esteem, liking, respect, etc. : 
with of. 

For his sake, 

Though in their fortunes fain, they are esteem'd of 
And cherish'd by the best. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 1. 

They [the Tamoyes] esteem of gold and g£ms, as we of 
stones in the streets. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 841. 

We our selves esteem not of that obedience or love or 
gift, which is of force. Milton, Arcopugitica, p. 25. 

esteem (os-tem'), w. [< esteem, t\] 1. Estima- 
tion ; opinion or judgment of merit or demerit. 
And live a coward in thine own esteem. 

Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 

Specifically — 2. Favorable opinion, formed 
upon a belief in the merit of its object ; respect ; 
regard; liking. 

Who can see, 

Without esteem for virtuous poverty. 

Severe Fahriciua ? Dryden , JSncid. 

I am not uneasy that many, whom I never had any es- 
teem for, are likely to enjoy this world after me. Pope. 

3. The character which commands considera- 
tion or regard ; value ; worth. 

This arm — that hath reclaim'd 
To your obedience fifty fortresses, . . . 

, Besides five hundred prisoners of esteem — 

Lets fall hiB sword before your highness’ feet. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iii. 4. 

And let me tell you that angling is of high esteem, and 
of much use in other nations. 

/. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 50. 

4f. Valuation; price. 

I will deliver you in ready coin 

The full and dearest esteem of what you crave: 

Webster and Rowley, Cure for a Cuckold, ii. 2. 
*=8yn 1 and 2. Estimate, Esteem , Estimation, Bespect, 
Regard; honor, admiration, reverence, veneration. Es- 
timate, liotli as noun and as verb, supposes an exercise of 
the judgment in determining external things, as amount, 
weight, size, value ; or internal things, as intellect, ex- 
cellence. It may be applied to that which is unfavor- 
able : as, my estimate of the man was not high. Esteems 
as a noun has commonly the favorable meanings of the 
verb; it is a moral sentiment made up of respect and 



esteem 

attachment, the result of the mental process of reckoning 
up the merits or useful qualities of a person ; as, he is held 
in very general esteem. Estimation has covered the mean - 
lngs of both estimate and esteem. Respect is commonly the 
result of admiration and approbation : as, he is entitled 
to our respect for his abilities and his probity ; it omits, 
sometimes pointedly, the attachment expressed in esteem. 

Regard may include less admiration than respect and be 
not quite so strong os esteem, but its meaning is not 
closely fixed in quality or degree. 

The nearest practical approach to the theological esti- 
mate of a sin may be found in the ranks of the ascetics. 

Lecky , Europ. Morals, 1. 117. 

The trial hath indamaged thee no way, 

Kather more honour left, and more esteem. 

Milton , P. It., iv. 207. 

Dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 
Just estimation priz’d above all price. 

Cowpcr , Task, ii. 34. 

Estimation at one’s society is a reflex of self-estimation ; 
and assertion of one’s society’s claims is an indirect asser- 
tion of one's own claims as a part of it. 

H. Spencer , .Study of Sociol., p. 205. 

Peel, too, had, even at the beginning of his career, ton 
great a resjmet for his own character to allow himself to 
be dragged through the dirt by his superior colleagues. 

W. R. Greg , Mise. Essays, 2d ser., p. 220. 

A generation whom his choice regard 
Should favour equal to the sons of heaven. 

Milton , P. L., i. 653. 

esteemable (es-te'raa-bl), a. [< esteem 4* -able. 

Cf . estimable .] W orthy of esteem ; estimable. 

[Iiare.] 

Homer . . . allows their characters esteemable qualities. 

Rope, Iliad, vi. 360, note. 

esteemer (es-te'm^r), w. One who esteems; 
one who sets a high valuo on anything. 

Tiiis might instruct the proudest esteemer of his own 
parts, how useful it 1 h to talk and consult with others. 

Locke. 

ester (es'ter), n. Same as compound ether (which 
see, under ether). 

esthacyte (es'tha-sit), n. [Irreg. < Or. ah M- 
vtoOai, perceive, feel, 4- kvtoq , a hollow (cell).] 

One* of the supposed sense-cells of sponges. 

See the extract. Also wsthacyte. 

JExthacytes Mere first observed by Stewart and have 
since been described by Von Lcndeufeld. . . . They are 
spindle-shaped cells, . . . the distal end projects beyond 
the ectodermal epithelium in a fine hair or palpocil ; the 
body is granular and contains a large oval nucleus, and the 

inner etui is produced into fine threads which extend into , . , ____ , 

the collenchyme and are supposed ... to become con- 6StI16SlS, SeStiieSlS (es-tho sis), n. [NL. wsthesis, 
tinuous with large multiradiate collencytes. ' ‘ ...... ... 

Sullas, Encyc. llrit., XXII. 420. 
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esthesiogenic, asthesiogenic (Gs-the^si-o-jen'- 

ik), a. [< esthesiogen , (esthesiogen , 4- -tc.] Per- 
taining to an esthesiogen or to esthesiogeny. 

-« Esthesiogenic points are developed. 

Amer. Jour. Psychol I. 499. 

esthesiogeny .festhesiogeny (es-the-si-oj'e-ni), 
n. [As esthesiogen, wsthesiogen, 4- •y. J The 
action of an esthesiogen ; the induction of ex- 
alted sensations. 

The transference of liemiamesthesia by magnets (the 
form of test hesiogeny which lias been most debated). 

b. W. 11. Myers, Proc. Hoc. Psych. Res., Oct., 1H86, p. 151. 

esthesiography, aesthesiography (os-the-si- 

og ra-fi), n. [< Gr. aiubr/mc, feeling, 4- -ypeupia, 
< ypatyciv, write.] A description of or a trea- 
tise on the organs of sense. 

esthesiology, sesthesiology (eR-tho-si-ol'o-ji), 
n. [< Gr. alaOrjaiq, perception, 4- -/oj/'a, < Atynv, 
speak: see -ology.] That branch of science 
which is concerned with sensations. Dunglixon. 

esthesiometer, sesthesiome- 

ter (es-the-si-om'e-tCT), n. 

[< Gr. aiafh/an, feeling, + pt- 
rpov, measure.] An instru- 
ment for determining the de- 
gree of tactile sensibility. 

It resembles a pair of dividers, hav- 
ing the points or extremities of the 
legs somewhat blunted. The two 
points are pressed upon the skin, 
and tin; distance between them 
necessary to their being distin- 
guished as two, as shown on the 
scale, gives the degree of tactile 
sensibility of the skin at that Bpot. 

esthesioneurosis, asthesio- 
neurosis (cs-the^si-o-nu-ro'- 
sis), n. [NL. wsthesioncuro- 
sis, < Gr. aioOr/t t/j;, perception, 

4- vtvpov , nerve, 4- -osis.} An 
affection of Hunsation, espe- 
cially when marked bv no (tin- Eahra4olliel „. 
coverable anatomical lesion. 

It is applicable to eases in which there is loss of sensation 
in a part(uiucsthcHia) ; loss of tile sense of p*i in (analgesia); 
pain on slight stimulation (hyperalgesia); and formication 
and other disorders of sensation 
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esthetic pose ; esthetic dress. — 4. In the Kantian 
philos ., pertaining to sensation or the sensi- 
bility; sensuous. Esthetic accent. See accent, a 
(a). - Esthetic certainty, that kind of certainty which 
can he produced by inductive reasoning; scientific ccr- 
tatnty, as opposed to philosophical or discursive certainty. 

-Esthetic clearness, see clearness .— Esthetic per- 
fection, beauty.- Esthetic sense, the mental power to 
perceive and appreciate the beautiful. • 

II. W. 1. flic science of beauty. See esthetics . 

It is now neatly a century since Baumgnrten, a cele- 
brated philosopher of the Leihnitzio-Wulfinn school, first 
applied the term aesthetic to the doctrine which we vaguely 
and pcriphrastically denominate the philosophy of taste, 
the theory of the fine arts, the science of the beautiful and 
sublime, etc.; and this term is now in general acceptance, 
not only in Germany, but throughout the other countries 
of Europe. Sir if. Hamilton. 

2. In tho Kantian philos., the forms of sensa- 
tion (space and time), or of sensibility. Tran- 
scendental esthetic, 111 tilt* Kantian philos.. the science 
of the a priori principles of sensibility, space, and time. 
Its main proposition, according to Kant, is that space and 
time are pure intuitions and forms of sensibility, not 
things, or forms of things, independent of the perceiving 
mind. 

esthetical (os-thet'i-kal), a. [< esthetic 4- -a/.] 
Same as esthetic. 

esthetically, aesthetically (es-thei 'i-kal-i), 
(idr. According to the principles of esthetics; 
with reference to the sense of the beautiful. 

Bmvles, in losing his temper, lost also what little logic 
he had, and though, in a vague way, (esthetically right, 
contrived always to be argumentatively wrong. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 430. 

In the evening ... I again repaired to the “ Navel of 
the World”; tills time (vsthcticatty to enjoy the delights 
of the hour after the “gaudy, babbling, and remorseful 
day." R. F. Burton , El-.Medinah, p. 396. 

esthetician, asthetician (es-tke-tish'an), n . 
[< esthetic , (esthetic, 4* -inn.] One skilled or en- 
gaged in tiie study of esthetics ; a professor of 
esthetics. 

estheticism, aestheticism (es-thet'i-sizm), n. 
[< esthetic, t esthetic , 4- -i#m.] 1. The principles 
or doctrines of esthetics. — 2. Attachment to 
esthetics ; a tendency to indulge and cultivate 
the sense of the beautiful: often used in a dis- 


oaf b ft ai f a u « / th- • /- paraging sense, to imply an exaggerated devo- 
e «osf 1 '* ‘^®" S1 " 011 ( - ) ‘ tion to the subordinate forms of tlie beautiful, 

which often results in more whimsicality or grol 


ception (see (vsthexia), 4- vdouc, disease.] 
as esthesioneurosis. 


Same 


tesqueness. 


estheticize, astheticize (es-thet 'i-siz), v. t; 


z - Ij. a 1 # wests, j >re | and pj )a (J sthcticizcd , (esthetic! zed, opr. es- 

< Or. malh/oii : so Bamlhma.) Same at urnthtmu. \ h< , Ue i z „ w , mthetu-izimj. [< wthrtic, arctic, 


esthematology, asthematology (es-the-ma- 
tol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. aloft?/ ya(T-), a perception 
(< atoOdveoHat , aioOeoOat , perceive: see esthetic), 
4- -hoy la, < MyetVf speak : see -ology.] That de- 
partment of science which relates to the senses, 
or tho apparatus of tho senses. 

Estheria (es-tho'ri-ji), n. [NL., said to be an 
anagram of the name of St. Theresa.] 1. A 
genus of dipterous insects. Desvoidy , 1830. — 2. 
The typical genus of crustaceans of the family 
Kstheriidcv. The origin of the species dates 
back to the Devonian epoch, and they are still 
existent. 

estherian (es-the'ri-an), a. and n. I, a. Per- 
taining to tho ICsthcrhda’. 

II. n. One of the Estbriidce. 

Estberiidse (es-the-ri'i-<ie), n. pi [NL., < Es- 
theria 4- -kite.] A family of Crustacea , of the 
order Phyllopoda or Branchiopoda , represented 
by such genera as Estheria, Limnadia , and Lim- 
netis. The shell 
is bivalve; the an- 
tenna* are highly 
developed; the an- 
tennulrtj small ; the 
swimming-feetfrom 
10 to 27 in number ; 
the telson is large, 
with a pair of ap- 
pendages; and one 
or move pairs of logs 
are chelate in the 
male. The soft bi- 
valve carapace re- 
sembles that of 
Daphnia ; but the 
numerous segments Esther ta caltfomica , highly magnified, 
of the body and the 

foliaceous limbs are those of typical Phyllopoda. The 
males are equal in number to the females, or may oxceed 
them. The structure of the family is clearly Illustrated 
under IAmneiis. Also called Limnadiidce. 

esfchesia, n. Bee cesthesia. 
egthegiD|en, aBsthesiogen (es-the'si-o-jen), n. 
[< Gr. aLodyotg, feeling (see azsthesia), 4- -yevyg, 
producing: see -gen.] A substance whose con- 
tact with or proximity to the body is supposed 
to give rise to certain unexplained nervous ac- 
uons or affections, as exalted sensation. Proc. 
8oc. Psych. Res., Oct., 1886, p. 150. 



esthesodic, sesthesodic (es-thc-sod'ik), a. [< 
Gr. aiatb/ent;, sonsation, 4- 6AAq 9 a road, a way.] 
In physiol , sensitive; sensory; conveying sen- 
sory impulses or impressions. 

He IKchitfJ named it the crsthesadic substance. 

Quoted in A’, and Q., 7th ser., I. 304. 

esthete^ aesthete (es'tliet), n. [< esthetic, (es- 
thetic, formed after the analogy of athlete, ath- 
letic .] 1 . Properly, one who cultivates the sense 
of the beautiful ; one in whom the artistic sense 
or faculty is highly developed; one very sensi- 
ble of tho beauties of nature or art. — 6. Com- 
monly, a person who affects great lov« of aid, 
music, poetry, and the like, and correspon ding 
indifference to practical matters; one who car- 
ries the cultivation of subordinate forms of the 
beautiful to an exaggerated extent : used in 
slight contempt. 

You perhaps mean tilt* mania of the rrsthetes — boudoir 
pictures wilh Meissonier as tho chief deity — an art of 
mere fashions and whims. 

A. 1). White, Century’s Message, p. 10. 

esthetic, aesthetic (es-thet/ik), a. and n. f = 
P. estMtiquv — Hr>. estetico = I’g. esthetico = It. 
estetico , < Gr. aiothjTiKdc, perceptive, sensitive, < 
(linOyrdr, perceptible by the senses (cf. ulaOyaic, 
perception), < aicrtidvraOai , aiaOeaftat, perceive by 
the senses, extended from diuv, hear, perceive, 
akin to L. audirv, hear: see (indent.] I. a. 1. 
Pertaining to the science of taste or beauty; 
pertaining to or originating in the sense of tile 
beautiful : as, the esthetic faculty, 


4- -izc.] To render esthetic; bring into con- 
formity with the principles of esthetics. 

Scliaslcr speaks of these essays (of English writersl as 
“ Empiristic icsthetics.” tending in one direction to raw 
muteriuiism, in the other, by want of method, never lift- 
ing itself above the plane oi “an (rstheticisiny dilettante* 
ism.” J Sully, Encyc. Brit., 1. 221. 

esthetics, assthetics (es-thet 'iks), n. [PI. of 
esthetic, (esthetic : see -#c.v.] The science which 
deduces from nature and taste the rules and 
principles of art; the theory of the fine arts; 
the science of the beaut if ul, or that branch of 
philosophy which deals with its principles; the 
doctrines of taste. 

Tin* iittino JEnlhcticH is intended to designate a scientific 
doctrine or account of beauty in nature uud art, and of 
the taculticsfor enjoying and for originating liniuty which 
cMstin man. Encyc. lint., iX. 194. 

Categorical VP«iheticH are useless, because the final judg- 
ment of tho world on questions of taste is intuitive. 

Edinburgh Her , ChA'III. 466. 

esthetophore, aesthetophore (es-thet 'p-for), 
n. [< Gr. aiath/Tbc, sensible, perceptible by 
the senses (see esthetic), 4- -c/iopor, < (fnptiv = E. 
hear^,] A hypothetical substance which may 
sustain oonsoiousuoss ; a supposed physical 
basis of consciousness and primary means of 
its manifestation other Ilian ordinary matter. 

Bike combustion, which is only communicable under 
Buituhlc conditions, consciousness, having been once trans- 
mitted to a new (vxthet upbore, lives on it, and iequiies con- 
stant supplies of material for its siisfenam e. 

E. 1) Cope, Amer. Nat aval 1st, XVI. 467. 


Comparative criticism teaches us that moral and wx- GSthiology, Sesthiology (es-thi-ol ' d-ji), n. 
thetic de:“ ‘ 


lefuctH are more nearly related than is commonly 
supposed. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 127. 

Beauty, if it does not take precedence of Utility, is cer- 
tainly coeval with it; and when the first animal wants 
arc satisfied, the wxthetie desires seek their gratification. 

G. It. Lewex, l’robs. of Life and Mind, II. iv. § is. 

2. Having a sense of the beautiful ; character- 
ized by a love for tho beautiful. 

On the whole, birds appear to bo the most (esthetic of 
all animals, excepting of course man, and they have nearly 
the same taste for the beautiful as we have. 

Darwin, Descent of Man, II. 37. 


[Short for esthesiology, asthesi ology, q. v.] Same 
as es th opliysi < > logy . 

esthiomene (es-thi-oin'e-ue), n. [NL., < Gr. 
inthopi vy, fern, of inbin/nvor, ppr. mid. of iaOUiv, 
eat, corrode: see esthiomenous.] In pathol , lu- 
pus of the genitals. [Kare.] 

esthiomenous (es-thi-om'e-nus), a. [< Gr. 
iattiuurvnr, ppr. mid. of iefiiuv, eat, corrode.] 
In pathol, eating; corroding: applied to dis- 
eases which quickly eat away the part affected, 
as in syphilis or cancer. 


3. Pertaining to the practice of the fine arts; Esthonian (es-thd'ni-an), a. and n. [< Estho- 
pertaining to or accordant with the rules, prin- nia 4- -an.] I. a. Of or pertaining to Esthonia, 
ciples, or tendencies of the fine arts: as, an a government of Russia lying between the gull 
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of Finland on the north and Livonia on the 
south. 

A German aristocracy, with German traders in the towns, 
ruled over a peasantry of the Esthonian, Lettish, and Lith- 
uanian races. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLI. 326. 

II. a. 1. One of a Finnish people inhabiting 
Esthonia, Livonia, and other districts of Rus- 
sia. — 2. Thu language of the Esthonians. it be- 
longs to the Finnish family, and exists under two principal 
dialects, the Dorpat Esthonian and the Reval Esthonian 

esthophysiology, aesthophysiology (es'tho- 
fiz-i-ol'o-ji), n. [Short for *csthesio physio logy, 
*wsthesio physiology, < Or. aladyoig, perception 
(see esthetic)] + E. physiology.] The physiolo- 
gy of sensation ; that branch of science which 
treats of the correlation of phenomena of con- 
sciousness and nervous phenomena; nervous 
phenomena treated as phenomena of conscious- 
ness. 

AS*tho- 2 >hysiolo<jyhm a position that, is entirely unique. 
It belongs neither to the objective world nor to the sub- 
jective world, but, taking a term from each, occupies it- 
self with tlie correlation of the two. 

//. , Spencer, I'rin. of Psychol., § 52. 

estiferous, SBstiferous (es-tif'e-rus), a. [< L. 
wstus, heat (see estiva 1 ), + ferre, = E. hear 1 , 
4* -oma\] Producing heat. Coles, 1717. 
estimable (es'ti-ma-bl), a. and n. [< F. esti- 
mable = Pr. Hp. estimable = Pg. estimavel = It. 
cstimabile , stimabile, < L. wstimabilis, worthy of 
estimation, < wstimare , value, esteem : see esti- 
mate, esteem.) I. a. 1. Capable of being esti- 
mated or valued: as, estimable damage. — 2f. 
Valuable ; worth a price. 

A pound of man s flesh, taken from a man, 

Is not so es tunable, profitable, neither, 

As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. 

Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 
3. Worthy of esteem or respect ; deserving of 
good opinion or regard. 

A lady said of her two companions thut one was more 
amiable, the other more estimable. Temple. 

He now . . . found that such friends as benefits bad 
gathered round him were little estimable. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, iii. 

Jesus was always more tender with the Sadducees than 
with the Pharisees. He evidently regarded an honest 
sceptic as*more estimable than a ritualist. 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 185. 

n.t n. That which is valuable or highly es- 
teemed: one who or that which is worthy of re- 
gard. [Rare.] 

The Queen of Shelia, among presents unto Solomon, 
brought some plants of the balsam tree, as one of the peeu 
liar estirn tildes of her couutry. Sir T. Browne , M Ibc. , p. 50. 

estimableness (os'ti-ma-bl-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being estimable ; the quality of deserv- 
ing esteem or regard. 

estimably (cs'ti-ma-bli), adv. In an estimable 
manner; so as to be capable of being esti- 
mated. 

estimate (es'ti-mat), v. t.: pret. and pp. esti- 
mated , ppr. estimating. [< L. wstimatus , pp. of 
mtimare, older form mUimare , value, rate, es- 
teem: see esteem,] 1. To form a judgment or 
opinion regarding the value, size, weight, de- 
gree, extent, quantity, etc., of; compute, ap- 
praise, or value by judgment, opinion, or ap- 
proximate calculation ; fix the worth of ; judge ; 
reckon. 

There is so much infelicity in the world, that scarce any 
man lias leisure from Ills own distresses to est imate the com- 
parative happiness of others. Johnson, Rambler, No. 103. 

John of Salisbury's acquaintance witii Roman literature 
can only be estimated by a careful reading of the Polycra- 
tieus. Stubbs, Medieval and Modem llist., p. 164. 

My belief is that, tys years gather more aud more upon 
us, we estimate mofe and more highly our debt to preced- 
ing ages. Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 13. 

2f. To esteem ; honor. 

A man . . . estimated by his brethren. 

Hoffman, Course of Legal Study (2d ed., 1836), p. 196. 
sSyn. Value, Prize , Esteem, etc. (see appreciate ) ; to 
count, judge, appraise. 

estimate (eH'ti-mat), 7i. [< estimate , v.] 1. A 
judgment or opinion as to the value, decree, 
extent, quantity, etc., of something; ©specially, 
a valuing determined by judgment, wnere ex- 
actness is not sought or is not attainable. 

I^et us apply the ruleB which have been given, and take 
an estimate of the true Btafce and condition of our souls. 

By. Atterbury , Sermons, II. xii. 

Shrewd, keen, practical estimates of men and things. 

W. Black. 

Tis as different from dreams. 

From the mind's cold, calm estimate of bliss, 

As these stone statues from tho flesh and blood. 

Bromiing, In a Balcony. 
2f. Estimation ; reputation. 

There Btands the castlo ; . . . 

In it are the lordB of York, Berkley, and Seymour, 
None else of name and noble estimate. 

Shak., Rich. II., it 3. 


Commissioners of estimate and assessment. See 

commissioner, =* Syn. Estimation, Respect, etc. See esteem. 

estimation (es-ti-ma'shon), n . [< ME. estyma - 
cyan, < OF. estimation, i\ estimation =s Pr. esti- 
matio = Sp. estimacion = Pg. estimaqdo = It. cs- 
timazione, stimazione, < L. wstimatio(n -), a valu- 
ation, < wstimare, value: see estimate , esteem .] 

1. The act of estimating; the act of judging 
something with respect to value, degree, quan- 
tity, etc. 

Pear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 
Just estimation priz'd above all price. 

Courier, Task, ii. 34. 

2. Calculation; computation; especially, an 
approximate calculation of the worth, extent, 
quantity, etc., of something; an estimate: 
as, an estimation of distance, magnitude, or 
amount, of moral qualities, etc. 

The Tolle and the Custom of his Marchantes is with- 
outen cstymacioun to ben nontbred. 

Maude mile, Travels, p. 149. 
If the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair, 

Thou diust, and all thy goods are confiscate. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 

3. In chcm., the process of ascertaining by 
analysis the quantity of a ^iven substance con- 
tained in a compound or mixture. — 4. Opinion 
or judgment in general; especially, favorable 
opinion held concerning one by others ; esteem ; 
regard; honor. 

The very true cause of our wanting estimation is want 
of desert. Sir /*. Sidney, Apol. for Foe trio. 

I shall have estimation among the multitude, and hon- 
our with the elders. Wisdom viii. 10. 

Tacitus, in the obscure passage in which he describe* 
the apportionment of the land, mentions the dignatio, or 
estimation of the individual, as one of the principles of 
partition. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 14. 

5f. Conjecture; supposition; surmise. 

1 sneak not this in estimation 
As what I think might he. but what I know 
Ib ruminated, plotted, and set down. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 
—Syn. 2. Appraisement, valuation. — 4, Estimate, Regard, 
etc. (see esteem)’, admiration, reverence, veneration. 

estimative (es'ti-raa-tiv), a. [Formerly also 
(estimative; = F. esUniatif = Pr. estimatiu = Pg. 
istimativo = It. esUmativo , stimativo; as esti- 
mate + -itw.] 1. Having the power of estimat- 
ing, comparing, or judging. 

The errouris not in the eye, but in the estimat ive facul- 
ty, which mistakingly concludes that colour to belong to 
tho wall which indeed belongs to the obj ect. Boyle, Colours. 
We find In animals an estimatioe or judicial faculty. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

2. Meditative; contemplative. [Rare.] 
Fhantasic, or imagination, which some call (estimative, 
or cogitative, ... is an inner bpiiso which doth more 
fully examine the species perceived by common sense, . . . 
and keeps them longer, recalling them to mind againe, or 
making now of his owne. Burton, Auat. of Mel., p. 23. 

estimator (es'ti-ma-tor), n. [= F. estimate nr 
= Sp. Pg. estimador == It. estimatore, stimatorc , 
< L. i estimator , < wstimare, value, estimate: see 
estimate.] One who estimates or judges. 

Yet if other learned men, that arc competent estimators, 
. . . profess themselves satisfied with them, the prolm- 
tions may yet he eogent. Boyle , Works, IV. 175. 

estinto (es-ten'to), a. [It. (< L. extin ctus, ex- 
tinct), pp. of estinguerc , < L. extinmiere , extin- 
guish: see extinct, extinguish.'] In music, ex- 
tinguished : noting the extreme of softness in 
piano-music. 

estivage (es'ti-vaj), n. [F., < estiver = Sp. 
estivar, pack: see stew.] A mode of stowing 
cargoes by pressing or screwing by means of 
capstan machinery, in order to trim the vessel: 
practised in American and Mediterranean ports. 
Also called estive. 

estival, sestival (es'ti-val), a. [= F. Pr. Sp. 
Pg. estival = It. estivale, \ LL. wstivalis, emiiv. 
to *L. wstivus, of summer : see estive L] Per- 
taining or appropriate to summer. 

Beside venial, estival, and autumnal, . . . the ancients 
had also hyemal garlands. Sir T. Browne, Misc., p, 92. 

Occident estival, Orient estival. See the nouns, 
estivate, aestivate (es'ti-vat), v. i. ; pret. and 

pp. estivated, activated, ppr. estivating , aestivat- 
ing. [< L. a 'stivatus, pp. of wstivaro (> Pr. es- 
tivar = F. estiver ), pass the summer, < wstivus, 
of the summer: see estive 1 .] 1. To pass tho sum- 
mer, as in a given place or in a given manner. 
Smart. -*-2. In zobl., to pass into or remain in 
the summer sleep, as some mollusks; be dor- 
mant in summer. 

They (certain mollusks] also aestivate, or fall into a sum- 
mer sleep, when the heat is great Milller. 

The curious Binneia. with a body much larger than its 
shell, envelopes itself, in activating, in a case of materials 
similar to the hibernacula of other land shells. 

Science, IV. 866. 


estivation, estivation (es-ti-va'shon), n. [sss 
F. estivation as Sp. estivacton , < L. as if *ai8tiva- 
Uo(n-), < wstivare, pass the summer: see esti- 
vate .] 1. The act of passing the summer. 

, On the under storey, towards the garden, let it be turned 
to a grotto, or place of shade, or estivation. 

Bacon, Buildiug (ed. 1887). 

Specifically — 2. In zool., the summer sleep of 
certain animals, as mollusks ; the act of falling 
into a more or lesB permanent condition of 
sleep or dormant state in summer. — 3. In bot., 
prenoration ; the disposition of the parts of a 
flower in the bud. 

estive 1 !, sestivet, a. [< L. wstivus, of summer, 
< wstas ( cestat -), summer, akin to wstus, fire, 
heat, glow, surge, tide (> ult. E. estuary, estu- 
ate ), to Gr. aidyp, the upper air (> E. ether 1 ), 
aWog, 'fire, heat, and AS. ad, funeral pile, ast, a 
kiln (> E. oast), etc. ; from the verb repr. by (Jr. 
aWeiv, glow, Skt. idh , kindle.] Of summer; 
of glowing heat. 

Auriga mounted in a chariot bright 
(Else styl'd Ilenlochus) receives his light 
In th’ active circle. 

Ileywood, Hierarchy of Angels, iii. 

estive 2 (es'tiv), n. [F., = Sp. estiva = It. stmt, 
the stowing of a cargo ; from the verb, F. esti- 
ver, Sp. Pg. estivar, It. stivare , pack: see sieve.] 
Same as estivage. 

estivoust, a. [ME. estyvous, < L. wstivus, of 
summer: see estive 1 , estival.] Of summer; sum- 
mer-like. 

It wol moost avannee 
In landcs that both estyvous tor heete 
The flgtree tally riping forto gete. 

Falladius, JiushondrJo (E. K. T. 8.), p. 124. 

estoct (es-tok'), n. [OF., < O. stock = K. stock: 
see stock, n., and cf. tuck 2.] A sword used for 
thrusting, ©specially a second sword earned by 
knights m the middle ages, in some cases it was 
worn in place of tho dagger at the right side, in others 
attached to the saddle, while the sword of arms was at- 
tached to tlie belt or armored skirt of the knight. 

estocadet (es-to-kad' ), n. [F. (after Bp. Pg. es- 
tocada = it. stoccata), < cstoc, a sword: see es- 
toc, tuck 2 .] In the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, a heavy rapier: so called to distin- 
guish it from the swords used more for cutting 
and for breaking through steel armor than for 
thrusting. The term continued in use through- 
out. the seventeenth century for a thrusting- 
sword of any sort. 

estoile (es-toil 7 ), n. [Also tUoilv, OF. cstoilc, F. 
etoile, a star, < L. Stella, a star: see stellate .] In 
her., a star, usually liaving six 
points, and then distinguished 
from the mullet in having the 
rays wavy instead of straight. 

When it has more than six points they 
arc cither all waved or more usually 
alternately waved and straight. Tho 
number of points must always be 
mentioned in the blazon when it ex- 
ceeds six. Also etoile— EBtOile Of Gules, an estoile ar- 
fOUr points, in her., same as cross gem. 

estoilfi. (which see, under crossi). 

estoild (F. pron. es-two-la'), [OF. estoile, 
pp. of estoilcr, set with stars, < estoile, a star: 
see estoile.] In her., like a star.— cross estoill. 

See crossl. 

estop (es-top'), v. t.: pret. and pp. estopped, 
ppr. estopping . [< OF. estoper , estouper, stop 

with tow, impede, cram, F. etouper = OBp. es- 
topar = It. stoppare, 4 ML. stupare, stop with 
tow, cram. From the same ult. source, through 
AB., comes E .stop: see stop.] To bar; stop; 
debar ; specifically, in law , to bar, prevent, or 
preclude, usually by one’s own act. See estoppel . 

A man shall always be estopped by his own deed, or not 
permitte d Jo aver or prove anything in contradiction to 
what he jjjtp nce . . . solemnly avowed. 

Black stone, Com., II. xx. 

Tho President of the United States ... is a politician, 
chosen for but four years to the highest office open by 
election to man, and conventionally estopped, at least in 
modern times, from essaying any other line of public pre- 
ferment after leaving the presidential office. 

The Century , XXXV. 964. 

estoppel, estopple (es - top ' el), n. [Formerly 
also estopel , estople; < estop, t>.] 1. Stoppage; 

impediment. 

But estoples of water courses doe in some places grow 
by such meanes, as one private man or two cannot by 
force or discretion make remedia. 

Norden , Surveiors Dialogue (1610). 

2. In law, the stopping of a person by the law 
from asserting a fact or claim, irrespective of 
its truth, by reason of a previous representa- 
tion, act, or adjudication inconsistent there- 
with. 

If a tenant for years levies a fine to another person, it 
shall work as an estoppel to the cognizor. Blackstone . 
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Estoppel tv dead, estoppel resulting from the execution 
of an instrument under seal.— Estoppel by record, es- 
toppel resulting from an adjudication of a court of record, 
—estoppel en pale, or equitable estoppel, estoppel 
resulting from conduct or words under circumstances ren- 
dering it inequitable to allow the party to withdraw from 
the position taken : thus, where the claimant of property 
has stood by and allowed it to be sold as the property of 
another without objection, the law holds him estopped 
from reclaiming it from the buyer. 

estoufade (es-t8-fad')» W. K OF. estouffade , 
F. Houffade, < OF. estouffrr , F. dtouffer , stifle, 
choke, suffocate : see stuff."] In cookery , a mode 
of stewing meat slowly m a closed vessel. 

estovers (Gs-to'v6rz), n. pi. [< OF. estover , es- 
toveir , estovoir , estevoir, estavoir , estuver , etc., 
need, necessity, necessaries, being a substan- 
tive use of the inf. estover , estovoir , etc., be 
necessary, be fit* Hence, by apheresis, stover, 
q. v.] In law : (a) So much of the wood and 
timber of the premises held by a tenant as may 
be necessary for fuel, for the use of the tenant 
and his family, while in possession of the prem- 
ises, and so much as may be necessary for keep- 
ing the buildings and fences thereon in suit- 
able repair. Bingham. See hotel, 2 ( h ). (h) 

The right which the common law gave a ten- 
ant to take such wood, (c) In a more gener- 
al sense, supplies, as alimony for a wife, or 
supplies for the use of a felou and his family 
during his imprisonment.— Common of estovers. 

See ( b ), above. 

estrade (es-trad'), n * [F., < Sp. Pg. estrado , a 
drawing-room or guost-chamber, its carpets, 
etc., = Pr. estrat = It. strata , floor, pavement, 
carpet, etc., < L. stratum , a pavement, floor, 
bed-covering, couch, etc.: see stratum and 
street. ] An elevated part of the floor of a room ; 
a raised platform or dais. 

Ho [the teacher] himself should have his desk on a 
mounted estrade or platform. 

J. G. Fitch , Lectures on Teaching, p, 69. 

estradiot (es-trad'i-ot), n. [< OF. estradiot = 
Sp. estradiote = It. s trad lotto, < Gr. arpariCmp;, 
a soldier : see stra tiotes , stradi ot. J A soldier of 
a light cavalry corps in the Venetian service 
and in the service of other European countries 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
estradiots were recruited in Dalmatia, Albania, etc ; they 
wore a semi-oriental dress, and carried javelin, bows and 
arrows, etc. Also stradiot. 

Accompanied with crosse-bowe men on horschacke, es- 
tradiotx , and footmen. Comities, tr. by linnet, sig. Ff .‘I. 

estraitt, v. t. [Var. of strait , t\] To narrow or 
confine ; straiten. 

So that nt this day the Turk hath estrayted us very nere, 
and brought it within a right narrow compass. 

Sir 7’. More, Plaloge, p. 145. 

estramagon (es-tram'a-son), n. [F., < It. stra- 
mazzone, a cut with a sword, gash : see struma - 
zonn, stramash .] 1. A long and heavy sword 

for cutting as well as thrusting. — 2. That part 
of the edge of a cutting-sword which is near the 
point. — 3. A cut with the edge of a sword: a 
term in sword-play. [Rare in English in any 
sense.] 

estranget. a . and n. [< ME. estraungc , < OF. 
estrange , F. etrange = Bp. extraito = Pg. estranho 
as It. estraneo , estranio , straneo , stranio , < L. ex- 
traneus , foreign, outside, < extra , without: see 
extraneous , extra. Hence, by apheresis, strange , 
q.v.] I. a. 1. Foreign; strange.— 2. Reserved; 
haughty. 

His highe porte and His manere estraunge. 

Chaueer, Troilus, i. 1084. 

II. n. A stranger ; a foreigner. 

Y* is to soy yt non estraunges bey or selle w* any odur 
estraunges any maner marc hand lees wylhyn y« fraunehes 
ot the same cite vpon r%uc of forfetur of yt same niar- 
chandise. Charter of London , in Arnold’s Chron., p. 39. 

estrange (es-tranj'), v. t . ; pret. pp. es- 
tranged , ppr. estranging. [< OF. mranger, F. 
stranger (= Pr. estranliar = Sp. extraftar = Pg. 
estranhar = It. straniare , stranare ), alienate, 
< OF: estrange , adj., strange: see estrange , «.] 

1. To alienate; divert from its original use or 
possessor ; apply to a purpose foreign to its ori- 
ginal, proposed, or customary one. 

They . . . have estranged this place, and have burned 
incense in it unto other gods. der. xix 4. 

2. To alienate the affections of; turn from 
kindness to indifference or enmity ; turn from 
intimate association to strangeness, indiffer- 
ence, or hostility. 

I believe that our estranged and divided ashes shall 
unite ag&iu. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 48. 

Will you not dance ? How come you thus estrang'd * 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 
All sorts of men, by my successful arts, 

Abhorring kings, estrange their alter'd hearts 
From David’s nue. Dryden, Abs. and Achit., i. 290. 
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In truth, there oould hardly be found a more efficient 
device for estranging men from each other, and decreas- 
ing their fellow-feeling, than this system of state-alms- 
tfivhig. //. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 851. 

3. To keep at a distance; withdraw; with- 
hold : generally used reflexively. 

Ilad we . . . estranged ourselves from them in things 
indifferent, who seeth not how greatly prejudicial this 
might have been to bo good a cause ? 

Hooker, Eocles. Polity. 
I thus estrange my person from her bed. Dryden. 
We must estrange our belief from everything which is 
not clearly and distinctly evidenced. Glanville, Seep. Sci. 

4f. To cause to appear strange or foreign. 

Sure they are these garments that estrange me to you. 

H. Jonson, Challenge at Tilt. 

estrangedness (es-tran'jed-nes), n. The state 
of being estranged. 

Disdaining to eat with one being the greatest token of 
estranyedness or want of familiarity one with another. 

Frynne, Vind. of Four Questions (1045), p. 2. 

estrangefult (os-tranj'ful), a. [< estrange , a., 
4* - ful. ] Strange; foreign. 

Over these they drew greaves or buskins, embroidered 
with gold and interlaced with rows of feathers ; altogether 
enstrangeful and Indian-like. 

Beaumont. ( and others ), Mask of the Middle Temple 
land Lincoln’s Inn. 

estrangement (es-tranj 'ment), n. [< estrange 
4- -ment.] The act of estranging, or the state 
of being estranged, in any sense of that word. 

Desires, . . . by a long enst range ment. from better things, 
come at length perfectly to loath, ami fly off from them 

South, Works, II. vi. 

estranger (os-tran'j6r), n. One who estranges. 
Browning. 

estranglet (es-trang'gl), r. t. [< OF. estrangler , 
strangle : see strangle.] To strangle. Golden 
Legend. 

estrapade (es-tra-pad'), n. [F., estrapado (see 
def.), also strappado, < It. strappata , a pull- 
ing out, wringing, strappado, < strapparc, pull, 
wring, tear oil, break : see strappado.] In the 
manege , the action of a horse that tries to get 
rid of his rider by rearing and kicking, 
estrayt (es-tra'), r. 1 . [< OF. estrayer \ estraier , 

stray: see astray and stray.] To stray. 

How much from verity this age entraps. 

Middleton, Micro-C 'ynicon, i. 1. 

estray (es-tra'), n. [< cstray, ?\] 1. A tamo 

beast, or valuable animal, as a horse, ox, or 
sheep, which is found wandering or without an 
owner; a beast supposed to have strayed from 
the power or the inclosure of its owner, in law 
it implies that the owner is unknown, wherefore the eom- 
111011 law gave the ownership t<» tin* sovereign. In other 
than legal visage the more eomuioii form is stray. 

The king had a right to . . . entraps — valuable ani- 
mals found wandering in a manor, the owner being un- 
known, after due proclamation made in the pariah church 
and two market towns next adjoining to the place whore 
they were found. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, l. 25. 
Then the sombre village crier, 

Kinging loud Ilia brazen bell, 

Wandered down the street proclaiming 
There was an estray to sell 

♦ Longfellow, Pegasus in Pound. 

2. Figuratively, anything which has strayed 
away from its owner. 

Our minds are full of waifs and estray which we think 
are our own. O. IF. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 287. 

How ho grides upon some promising estray, ami makes 
tlic most of it! Stedrnan, Poets of America, p. 33. 

estreH, n. [ME., state, condition, < OF. estre, be- 
ing, state, condition, etc., prop. inf. estre, mod. 
F. ctre, be, < L. esse (LL. *essere, > * ester c, > 
OF. estre), be: see am (under fod) and essence.] 
State; condition. 

What schal I telle unto SilveBtro, 

Or of your name or of your estre ? Gower. 

Porus the kyng had will with the mestre 
To wite of Alisaundrcs estre ; 

To wite his eMre and Ilia beyng 
Drete wille had Poms the kyng. 

King Alisaunder, 1. 5406 (Weber’s Metr. Rom., 1.). 

estreat, estreet, n. ("ME., < OF. cstree, stree, 
strae, a way, road, passage, F. dial. (Norm.) es- 
Iree, a paved road, a street, < L. strata (sc. via). 
a paveu road, a street : see street, of which estre? 
is a doublet.] Away; a passage: usually in the 
plural: applied to the various passages, turn- 
ings, etc., of a house, garden, etc. 

The estres of the grisly place, 

That highte the grete temple of Mars in Trace. 

Chaucer. Knight’s Tale, 1. 1113. 
Than jedc a grom of Grece in the gardyn to plcie, 

To bi-hold the estres and the herberos | arbors] no faire. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. H.), 1. 1768. 

eBtreat (es-tret'), n. [< OF. estret, estrait , es- 
treite (F. extrait), an abstract, extract (= Pr. 
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estrat a It. estratto), < estraire (F. extraire), < 
h. extrahere, draw out, extract : see extray, ex- 
tract.] In Enff. law, an extract or a copy of a 
writing; a certified extract from a judicial rec- 
ord, especially of a fine or an amercement im- 
posed by court. 

The said commissioners arc to make their estreats as ac- 
customed of peace, and shall take the ensuing oath. 

Milton, Articles of Peace with the Irish. 

The commissioners were to amerce severely all rebel- 
lious or disobedient jurors and hailitts of the King or lords 
of liberties who should neglect to attend ami to assist and 
obey them, causing the estreats of the amercements to be 
sent into the exchequer. 

B. Dowell , Taxes in England, I. 55. 

Clerk Of the estreats, a clerk charged with recording 
estreats in the English Exchequer. The office was abol- 
ished by 3 and 4 Win. IV., c. 99. 

estreat (es-tret')i V. t. [< estreat, w.] I 11 Eng. 
law : (a) To extract or copy from records of a 
court of law, as a forfeited recognizance, and 
return to the Court of Exchequer for prosecu- 
tion. 

If the condition of such recognizance lie broken, . . . 
the recognizance becomes forfeited or absolute ; and being 
estreated or extracted (taken out from the other records, 
ami sent up to the Exchequer), the party and his sureties 
. . . are sued for the several sums in which they are re- 
spectively bound. Blackstone, Com., IV. xviii. 

{b) To levy (fines) under an estreat. 

The poor . . . seem to have a title, as well by justice as 
by charity, to the amorciaments that are estreated upon 
trespasses against their lord. 

Boyle, Against Swearing, p. 112. 

Estrelda (es-trel'da), w. [NL., also Estrilda 
(Swainson, 1827), Astrelda , Astrilda.] A genus 
of small conirostral oscine passerine birds, 
based on the Loxia astrilda or Limneus, com- 
monly referred to a subfamily iSperwcstmcp, of 
the family Placet da', and held to cover a large 
number of African species. 

Estremenian (os-tre-me'ni-an), a. and n . [< 
Bp. Estre in eilo, an inhabitant of Estremadura, 
+ -tan.] I. a. Belonging or relating to Estre- 
madura. 

n. n. A native or an inhabitant of the an- 
cient province of Estremadura in Spain, 
estrepe (es-trep'), r. i . ; pret. and m>. vstreped, 
ppr. estreping. f< OF. estreper — I’r. estrepar , 
waste, ravage, destroy, < L. ext ir pare, exstir - 
pare, root out, uproot: see extirpate.] In law , 
to commit waste or destruction, to the dam- 
age of another, as by depriving trees of their 
branches, lands of their trees, buildings, etc. 
estrepement (es-trep'ment), n. [< O F.cstrepe- 
ment (ML. estrepa men turn), a wasting, waste, 
< estreper , waste: see estrepe .] In law, spoil; 
waste ; a stripping of land by a tenant, to the 
prejudice of the owner — Writ of estrepement, 
ill 1 ancient cotunion-lnw process to prevent waste. 

estrich. estridge (es'trieh, -trij), »#. [Early 
mod. E. var. forms of ostrich : see ostrich.] it. 
An ostrich. 

Let them both remember that tiie estridge tiisgusteth hard 
yrou to preserve bis health. Lyly, Kupliiies, slg. N 4, b. 
All piuni’d like estridges that with the wind 
Hated - like eagles having newly bath’d. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 
Tlic brains of peacocks, ami of estnehrs. 

Shall be our food. B. .Jonson, Volpone, Hi. 6. 

2. The commercial name of the fine down of 
the ostrich. Braude , Diet, of Sci., Lit., and Art. 
E-String (tV string), n. In a stringed instrument., 
a string which is tuned to give the note E when 
open; specifically, the smallest and highest 
string of the violin; the chanterelle, 
estrot, n. [< L. irstrus, < Gr. alar par, a gadfly: 
see wstrus.] 1. An oestrus; a gadfly. Henec 
— 2. Any violent or irresistible i mpulse. Narcs, 

Hut conic, with this free beat, 

Or this same fstro, or entiiuhiasine 
(For these are phrases both poetical), 

Will we go rate the prince. 

Mn rut on, The Fawne, il 

estuancet, «. Sec crstuancc. 
estuantt, a . . [ME. estuant, < L. trstuan(t-)s, ppr 
of a j stuarr, burn, glow: see estnatc.] Burning 
glowing. 

Yitleve a litel hool oute atte to bretho 
Tliaire lteetes estuant fortn ale the. 

Palladios , Husbotidric (E. E T. H.), p. 202 

estuarian (es-tu-a'ri-an), a. [< estuary 4* -an. 
Same as estuarine. 

estuarine (es'tu-a-riu), a. [< estuar-y 4- -ind. 
1. Of or pertaining to an estuary; formed ii 
an estuary. 

Hods of red clay with ma^y concretions, which frm 
their mincralogicttl resemblance to the overlying Pampea 
formation seemed to indicate that at an ancient perio 
the Rio Plata had deposited an estuarine formation. 

Darwin , Gcal. Observations, li. 36’ 
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Postil remain! of land animals are, of course, rarely 
found except in lacustrine or estuarine deposits. 

Eneyc. Brit VII. 285. 

2. Inhabiting or found in estuaries: an, “fluvia- 
tile or estuarine Cetacea,” Huxley , Anat. Vert., 
p. 342. 

estuary (es't-u-a-ri;, w. and a. [Formerly also 
t estuary ; < 1 7. 'aistuanum, a part of the sea-coast 
which during the flood-tide is overflowed but 
at the ebb-tide is left covered with mud, a chan- 
nel extending inland from tho sea, an air-hole, 
in ML. also a hot bathing-room, < wstus (wstu-), 
the swell of the sea, the surgo, the tide, also 
glowing heat, fire, etc. : see estive^.] I, w. ; pi. 
estuaries (-riz). 1. An arm or inlet of the sea, 
particularly one that is covered by water only 
at high tide. [The original sense, now rare.] — 
2. That, part of the mouth or lower course of a 
river flowing into the sea which is subject to 
tides ; specifically, an enlargement of a river- 
channel toward its mouth in which tho move- 
ment, of the tides is very prominent. The prin- 
cipal estuaries, as thug restricted, are those of the St. Law - 
rence in North America, the Plata in South America, the 
Thames in England, the Elbe in Germany, and the, Gironde 
in France. 

The other side of the peninsula is washed hy the mouth 
— here we must not say estuary-— ot a stream yellow as 
Tiber. E. A. Freeman , Venice, p. 99. 

3f. A place where water boils up. 

Whether it he observed that over the estuary . . . there 
arise any visible mmerul fumes or snioak, . . . and, if such 
fumeB ascend, how plentiful they are, of what colour, and 
of what smell v Boyle, Works, IV. 799. 

H. «. Belonging to or formed in an estuary: 
as, estuary strata. 

We may conclude that the rnud of the Pampas continued 
to he deposited to within the period of this existing estu- 
ary shell Darwin, Geol. Observations, ii. 317. 

estuatet, estuationt. Bee actuate , wstuation. 

estuft, 3/. An obsolete form of stuff. 

estufa (es-to'fii), n. [Bp. : see stove.'] A stove; 
an oven ; a close room where heat or a fire is 
steadily maintained for any purpose. Bee the 
extract, ami stove (in horticulture). F. Park- 
man. [Used in parts of tho United Btates ori- 
ginally settled by Spaniards.] 

At different points about the premises were three cir- 
cular Apartments sunk iu the ground, the walls being of 
masonry. These apartments (in which a tin* is kept con- 
stantly burningl the Pueblo Indians called estujas, or 
places where the people held their political and religious 
meetings. L. II. Maryan, Amur. Ethnol., p. 157. 

esturet, n. See nature. 

esurient (e-su'ri-ent), a. and n. [< L. csurien(t-)s, 

S pr. of esurire, essunre f be hungry, hunger, lit. 

esire to eat, desiderative of edere, pp. esus, eat,, 
= E. ea t : see cat.] I. a. Inclined to eat ; hun- 
gry. [Hare.] 

'Pile severest exaction surely over Invented upon the 
self-denial of poor human nature ... is to expect a gun- 
tlemun to give a trout without partaking of it; to sit emi- 
nent at ids own table, and commend the flavour of his 
venison upon tho absurd strength of Ills never touching it 
himself. Lamb, Elia, p. 427. 

ILt «. One who is hungry or greedy. 

Sure it is that he was a most dangerous and seditious 
person, a politic pulpit driver of independency, an insati- 
able eminent after riches and what not, to raise a family, 
and to heap up wealth. Wood, Athcmc Oxon. 

esurinef (os'u-rin), a. and n. [Improp. < L. 
enurin', be hungry (see esurient ) ; in the adj. use 
with ref. to edere, eat,.] I, a. Eating; corrod- 
ing; corrosive: 

Over-mueh piercing is the air of Hampstead, in which 
sort of air there Is always something es urine and acid. 

Wiseman. 

n. «. In med., a drug which stimulates tho 
appetite or causes hunger, 
et, prep. A dialectal variant of at, 

-ev. [ME. -et, < OF. -et, m., -etc , f., mod. F. 
-et, -ette = Bp. -eto, -eta = It. -etto, - etta , a dim. 
suffix ; cf. -ette, ami -ot, -otte. E. -et represents 
both F. -et, m., and -ette, f. : later words fromF. 
-ette retain that ending iu E. Cf. -let. In some 
words -et is of AB. origin: see dof.] A suffix 
of French or other Romance origin, properly 
diminutive in force, as in billet l f billed, bullet, 
fillet , hatchet, islet, jacket , locket , mallet, pallet, 
pullet, ticket, etc. in most words of this sort the di- 
minutive force is hut slightly or not at all felt iu English, 
and it is no longer used as an English formative, except 
as in -let In summit this diminutive suffix appears as -it. 
In some words, as tymnet, hornet, perhups linnet, etc., -et 
is of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

-et 2 . [Bee -ate*, -adl.] A suffix of Latin origin, 
another form of -ate, -ad, as in ballet, sallet, son- 
net, etc. Compare the doublets ballad , salad, 
sonata. 

eta (e'- or a'tfi), n. [Gr. fra, orig. the name 
of tho aspirate, < Phen. (Heb.) hath. See If.] 
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The seventh letter of the Greek alphabet, writ- 
ten H or q. 

etaac, n. Same as blauwbok, 1. 
etacism (a/ th-sizm), n. [< Gr. fra (as pro- 
nounced a/tji*) + -e-ism. Cf. iotacism, rhota- 
cism , lambdacism, etc.] The Erasmian pro- 
nunciation of ancient Greek, characterized by 
giving the letter t/ its ancient sound of a in mate 
or cy in they : opposed to iotacism, the Reuch- 
linian and modern Greek method, which gives 
to ;/ and to some other vowels and some diph- 
thongs the sound of c in be or i in machine. 
etacist (a'ta-sist), n. TAs etac-ism 4- -ist.] One 
who practises or upholds etacism. 

6tagdre (a-ta-zhar'), n. [F., < etager , place in 
rows one above another, < Mage, a stage: see 
stage.] An ornamental piece of furniture con- 
sisting essentially of a set of open shelves in- 
tended for holding small ornamental objects, 
et al. A common abbreviation of Latin et alii 
(masculine) or ctatiw (feminine ), 1 and others’: 
used in legal captions : as, Smith, Brown, Jones, 
et al. 

Etamin (et/a-min), n. [Ar. ras-el-tannin , the 
dragon’s head.] A star of the second magni- 
tude above the head of tho Dragon ; y Draeonis. 
It is flic zenith-star of the Greenwich observatory, where 
it has always been used for determinations of aberration. 

etamine (et/a-min), n. [< F. Maminc , OF. (Sta- 
in in c, bolting-cloth : see estamin , tamin , tammy, 
stamiti.] A textile fabric; a kind of bunting. 
Bee tamin. 

(’ream-colored et amines with close canvas ground. . . . 
Then there are cotton eta mines. 

Philadelphia Times, March 21, 1886, 

etape (e-tap'), w. [F. etape: see staple.] 1. A 
public store-house for goods; a staple-town. 
F. Phillips, 1700. — 2. An allowance of provi- 
sions and forage for soldiers during the time of 
tlioir march through a country to or from winter 
quarters. Dailey, 1 727. — 3. In Russia, a prison- 
hko building with a stockaded yard, used to 
confine antU shelter at night parties of exiles 
proceeding under guard from one place to ano- 
ther. 

Our convict party spent Tuesday night in the first regu- 
lar Hajte at Khaldeyevn. . . . Half the prisoners slept on 
the I! nor under the nares Islceping-platformsl and in the 
corridors. . . . The sleeping-platforms and the walls of 
every Sibeiian St ape bear countless inscriptions, left there 
hy the exiles of one party for the information . . . of their 
comrades in the next. 

Kerman , The Century, XXXVIt. 43. 

etapierf, n. [F. etapier , < etape : see etape. Cf. 
stapler. J One who contracts to furnish troops 
with provisions and forage in their march 
through a country. F. Phillips , 1700. 
6tat-major (a-th'ma-zhOr'), 3?. [F.] Milit., tho 
staff of an army or a regiment. Boo staff. 
etc. A common abbreviation of etcetera. 
et cetera, etcetera (et-sot'e-ra). [L. : et, and; 
cetera, neut. pi. of cetcrus, fem. cetera, iveiit. 
ceterum, other, another, rare in sing., usually 
pi. erteri , cetera cetera , tho othei’R, the other 
things, tho rest, the remainder (the L. spoiling 
cetera , etc., is preferred, but eadera is in good 
use) ; prob. < *c*-, qui -, pronominal stem in quis, 
any one, etc., + -ter us, compar. suflix, as in 
alter, other. Boo alter , other, etc. In E. also 
written et center a, et catter a; also abbr. etc., <fc., 
formerly Grc., the character &, being a liga- 
ture of et.] And others ; and so forth ; and so 
on: generally used when a number of individ- 
uals of a class have been specified, to indicate 
that more of the same sort might have been 
mentioned, but for shortness are omitted: as, 
stimulants comprise brandy, rum, whisky, wine, 
beer, etcetera . [It is sometimes used as an 
English noun, with plural etceteras.] 

Gome we to full points here, and are etceteras nothing? 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., il. 4. 

And 1 b indeed the Belfsame rase 
With theirs that swore et ccnteras. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 650. 

I have hy mo an elaborate treatise on the aposiopesis 
called an et art era. Addison, Tatler, No. 138. 

I called the pangs of disappointed love 
And all the sad etcetera of the wrong, 

To help him to his grave. 

Wordsworth , Prelude, vill. 

An oath imposed on the clergy hy tho Anglicau bishops 
in 1640, ‘'binding them to attempt no alteration in the 
government of the Church hy bishops, deans, arehdoacons, 
<kc." Ilallam, Const. Hist,, ix. 

etch 1 (ech), v. [< D. etsen, etch, = Dan. cetse =? 
8w. etsa, < G. dtsen, feed, bait, corrode, etch, < 
MHG. etsen, OHG. ezzen, give to eat, lit. cause 
to eat, caus. of eean = E. eat : see eat.] I. trans. 
1. To out or bite with an acid or mordant ; spe- 
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cifioally, to engrave by the use of a mordant: 
as, to etch a design on a copperplate : applied 
in the fine arts either to a design or to tho plate 
upon which it is made. Bee etching. 

1 have very seldom Been lovelier cuts made hy the help 
of the best tempered and best handled gravers than I 
have seen made on plates etched, some by a French and 
others hy an English artificer. Boyle, Works, 111. 459. 

It was found to liberate iodine from potassium iodide, 
attack mercury, and etch glass. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., GXXV. 317. 

2. To sketch ; delineate.— To etch with the dry- 
point, to draw in free-hand upon hare copper with a sharp 
tool ground to a cutting edge. 

II, in traits. To practise etching. 
etch 2 (ech), n. A contracted form of eddish . 

Lay dung upon the etch, and sow it with barley. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

etch 8 (ech), v. t. [< ME. cchen, var. of rken, eke: 
see elce.] A dialectal or obsolete variant of eke. 

Where the lion's skin is too short, we must efeh it out 
with the fox's case. Cotton, tr. of Montaigne, v. 

It is, not without all reason, supposed that there are 
many such empty terms to he founu in some learned writ- 
ers, to which they had recourse to etch out their systems, 
where their understandings could not furnish them with 
conceptions from things. Locke. 

etcher (ech'cr), n. One who etches ; one whose 
profession is etching. 

etch-grain (ecli'gran), n. A crop sown in spring 
after plowing the Rtubble. [Prov. Eng.] See 
eddish, 2. 

etching (eeh'ing), n. [Verbal n. of etch l , v.] I . 
A process of engraving in which the lines are 
produced by tho action of an acid or mordant 
instead of by a burin, a plate (usually of copper, 
hut sometimes of glass, stone, etc., according to the use 
to which it is to be put, or the effect sought to he pro- 
duced) is covered with a ground made of asplmltum, wax, 
and pitch, which is evenly blackened with the smoke of 
wax tapers. (Sec etching-ground.) On this ground the 
design is drawn with a steel point or needle, aH with a 
pencil on paper (care being taken not to cut the metal), 
the point leaving the metal exposed where it passes. 
The plate is then submerged in a hath of dilute acid, 
which bites in those parts of the surface exposed hy the 
drawn lines, while the remainder of the surface is pro- 
tected from its action hy the wax coating. Furrows are 
thus formed which, when the plate lias been cleaned and 
charged with ink, will, if impressed upon a piece of moist 
paper, print an impression of the design. When blackened, 
the plate may lie plunged into cold water to give its sur- 
face a polish. For copperplates to lie used in printing, 
the mordant commonly used is uitrio acid, hut iu its place 
some modern etchers employ u so-called “ Hutch mor- 
dant,” made of muriatic acid and chlorate of potash. 
When the fainter lines of the design appear to he sufii- 
eiently bitten in, the plate is taken from the hath ami, 
after being carefully washed in cold water these lines are 
stopped out with a paint-brush charged with a varnish 
made of asphaltum and turpentine, so that they will la* 

{ irotocted from tho acid when the plate is replaced in 
t. This process is repeated from time to time until the 
strongest lines in the design have been sufileieutly bitten 
in, after which the remaining ground is washed off with 
spirits of turpentine, and the plate is ready to he inked. 
Artists who etch from nature while the plate is in the acid 
hath proceed inversely - - that is, they begin hy biting in 
tho stronger linos, and end witli the fuinter ; hut in either 
ease, whether tho latter are stopped out or last put in, they 
are subjected to a smaller degree of acid action. If the first 
impressions arc imperfect, the plate can lie retouched witli 
the dry-point, or rebitten after a fresh ground has been 
laid on with a roller. The tools used in etching comprise 
needles, gravers or lmrins of different shapes, serai tors, 
burnishers, oil-rubbers, dahhers, camel’s hair brushes, etc. 
A surface of porcelain may he etched and bitten, and tho 
sunken lines then filled with a metallic pigment which on 
reftving can be burned Into the ware and covered with 
glaze. 

Some plates were sent abroad about tho year 1580, eaten 
with aqua t ortis after Parmcsano and etching with cor- 
rosive waters began by some to be attempted with lauda- 
ble success. Evelyn , Sculpture. 

2. An impression taken from an etched plate. 
— 3, A line etched, or appearing as if etched. 
[Rare.] 

Never is my imagination so busy as in framing his re- 
sponses from the etchings ot his countenance. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 32. 

Calligraphic etching, a process consisting in drawing 
with a pen dipped in common ink on a well-cleaned cop- 
perplate. When the ink is dry the plate is covered with 
a thin etching-ground, and afterward smoked. It is then 
left for a quarter of an hour iu a hath of cold water, 
which softenB the ink, so that when on removal from the 
bath the surface is gently ruhlied with a piece of flannel, 
the ink and the varnish over it will come away togother, 
leaving the design clearly traced in bright lines on the cop- 
er, to be bitten in as usual. — Etching-embroidery, a 
ind of fancy-work done with black silk and witli water- 
color, such as sepia and India ink, upon a light silk 
ground, in imitation of prints from engravings and etch- 
ings. It was very much in fashion during the early part 
of the nineteenth century. — Etching figure. See figure. - - 
Painter's etching, a phrase usedto designate an etch- 
ing which in first conception, composition, deliueation, 
ami mechanical execution is entirely the work of one art- 
ist, as opposed to an etching executed after a design or 
picture by another artist.— Soft-ground etching, »!»<> 
called gravure en maniitre de crayon, an etching executed 
by covering a plate with a ground made of equal part* of 
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4he ordinary etching-ground and tallow, or, in summer, of 
two thirds of the first and one third of the second, melted 
together, which, when cooled, is rolled into balls wrapped 
in silk. After laying the ground and smoking it lightly, a 
piece of thin paper with a grain is laid upon it, on which 
a design is drawn with a lead-pencil. As the varnish at- 
taches itself to the paper iu proportion to the pressure of 
the hand, when the paper is lifted the lines traced by tbe 
pencil are exposed- upon the plate, and when bitten in 
will yield a facsimile impression of the design. 

etching-ground (ech'ing-ground), n. The var- 
nish or coating used in etching to protect the 
surface of the metal plate from the action of the 
mordant. An ordinary ground is made of 2 ounces of nat- 
ural or Egyptian asphaltum, 1} ounces of virgin wax, and 
1 ounce of Burgundy pitch. These ingredients are melted 
over a slow lire, thoroughly compounded, and, while still 
pliant, rolled into balls for use. A transparent ground 
for retouching is made of 6 parts of white wax, to which, 
when melted, 3 parts of gum maRtic in powder have been 
added ; or of 1 ounce of resin and 2 ounces of wax, set to 
simmer over a fire in a glazed pipkin ; or of turpentine 
varnish with a small quantity of oxid of bismuth. 

etching-needle (ech'ing-ne^dl), n. A sharp 
instrument of steel for tracing outlines, etc., 
on plates to be etched. Needles for use in etching 
proper are sharpened perfectly round and are of several 
degrees of fineness ; those used in etching with the dry- 
point arc sharpened on a fiat hone hut not strapped, so os 
to produce a cutting angle on one side of the point. 

etching-point (ech'ing-point), w. A steel or 
diamond point employed in etching; an etch- 
ing-needle. 

eteopolymorphism (et^a-o-pol-i-mdr'fizm), n. 
[< Gr. tn-ug, true, 4- E. polymorphism.'] True 
polymorphism. [Rare.] 

eteostic (et-e-os'tik), n. [With last syllable 
accom. us in acrostic , q. v. ; prop. * etcostich , < 
Gr. erog (hro-), a year, + rrr/^oc, a line, a verse.] 
A ohronogrammatical composition; a phrase or 
piece the numeral letters in which form a dato; 
a chronogram, 
eterio, n. See hetwHo. 

eterminablet (e-t6r'mi-na-bl), a . [< L. e- 
priv. + E. terminable. Cf. interminable .] With- 
out end; interminable. Skelton. 

etern, eterne ( e-t6rn' ), a. and n. [< ME. eterne, 
< OF. eterne = *8p. Pg. It. etemo, < L. ceternus , 
everlasting, eternal, eontr. of *i vviternus , (with 
suffix - litmus ) < anmin, older wvom, ar age, eter- 
nity, = Gr. duDv (*aiF& v), an age (> won, eon): 
see age, ay\ cow.] I. a. Eternal; perpetual; 
everlasting. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Now he welle ware that tliou have not misdrawe 

Hire tciidir ftongtlie fro God that is eteme. 

Lmhjate , MS. Hoc. Ant., 134, fol. 0 . ( Tlalliwell .) 

but in them nature's copy ’s not eterne. 

Shak ., Macbeth, ill. 2. 

0 thou Eterne by whom all beings move ! 

W. liraiene, Britannia’s Pastorals, i. 4. 

A library . . . full of wliat Lamb ealls “ Great Nature’s 
Stereotypes.” the eterne copies that never can grow stale 
or unproductive. ./. T. Fields , Ihiderbrusli, p. 8. 

II. n. Eternity. Chaucer. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 

eterilt, eternet, v. t. [< etern . a. Cf. c tarnish.] 
To make eternal or immortal. 

O Idiot’s shame, and Envy of the Learned ! 

O Verse [Psalms of David J right-worthy to be a yeterned! 

(^richest Arras, artificiull wrought 

With liuelieat Colours of Conceipt-full Thought ! 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 

eternal (o-t&r 'nal ), a. and n. [< M E. eternal , eter- 
nal! ( with the simple form eterne : see etern), < 
OF. eternal , F. elcrnel = Pr. Bp. Pg. eternal = 
It. etern ale, < LL. t vternalis , < L. wternus, ever- 
lasting, eternal : see etern.'] I. 1. Existing 
without beginning or end of existence ; exist- 
ing throughout all time. 

_ To know whether thero is any real being whose dura- 
tion lias been eternal. Locke. 

2. Having a beginning but no end of existence 
or duration; everlasting; endless; imperish- 
able : as, eternal fame. 

Ho there does now enjoy etemall rest. 

Spenser, F. Q., 1. ix. 40. 

Thus did this holy ordinance which God had instituted 
for the refreshing of their bodies, the instruction of their 
soules, and as a type of eeternal happiness, vanish into a 
smoky superstition amongst them. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 123. 

3. In a special metaphysical use, existing out- 
side of all relations or time ; independent of all 
time-conditions ; not temporal. 

kor there were no days and nights and months and years 
before the heaven was created, hut when lie created the 
heaven he created them also. All these are the parts of 
time, and the past and future are created species of time, 
which we unconsciously but wrongly transfer to the eter- 
no* essence ; for we say indeed that lie was, he is, he will 
he, but the truth is that “he is" alone truly expresses 
Win, and that “was” and “will be ” are only to he spoken 
<w generation in time. 

Plato, Timeeus (trans. by Jowett), § 38. 
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4. By hyperbole, having no recognized or per- 
ceived end of existence ; indefinite in duration ; 
perpetual ; ceaseless ; continued without inter- 
mission. 

Thenceforth etemall Union shall be made 
Betweeno the nations different afore. 

Spenser?#. Q., III. iii. 49. 

The summer is here eternal, caus’d by the natum! and 
adventitious heate of the earth, warm’d through the Bub- 
terrauean files. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 7, 1(146. 

The sound the water made, 

A sweet eternal murmur, atill the same. 

Bryant , Sella. 

Eternal generation, in iheol., the communication of the 
divine essence from God the Father to God the Hon. The 
Catholic, orthodox, or Trinitarian doctrine is that God the 
Hon, being truly God equally with God the Father, is ex- 
istent from all elernity to all eternity, ami that accord- 
ingly God has alwuys existed as Father and as Hon, so that 
the divine act of generation is itself eternal, that is, never 
had a beginning and can never have an end. This doctrine 
is opposed to tne Arian teaching that “ there was |a time] 
when he [the Son | was not,” and that “before being begot- 
ten he was not.” As involving paternity and filiation, the 
act by which the Hon proceeds from the Father is distinc- 
tively called beyettiny or yeneration, while that by which 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father (according to 
John xv. 2(i and the terminology of the Eastern ChurehX 
or from the Father and the Soil (in the language of West- 
ern theology), is called procession simply, or distinctive- 
ly spiralion. ~Syn. Eternal, Everlastiny, Immortal , Per- 
petual; interminable, perennial, imperishable. Eternal 
primarily means without beginning or end, hut secondar- 
ily without end ; everlastiny properly mennB lasting from 
the present to an endleHs future. Both eternal and ever- 
lasting are peculiarly associated with the divine being or 
function. Immortal applies to that which cannot or will 
not die : as, “ immortal hate *’ Milton, P. L., i. 104; “mar- 
ried to immortal verse,” Milton, I/Allegro, 1. 137. It is 
sometimes applied to God (1 Tim. 1. 17). J'erpctual points 
to the future, and applies especially to that which is es- 
tablished: as, a perpetual covenant, desolation, feud. It 
is freely applied to anything that lasts indefinitely. All 
the four words are often used by hyperbole for that which 
has long durulion. Hue incessant. 

What can it then avail, though yet we feel 
Htrcngth undimliiihli’d, or eternal being, 

To undergo eternal punishment? 

Milton , P. L., i. 155. 

Those summer sens, quiet as lakes, and basking In ever- 
lastiny sunshine. 7 >c Quincey , Homer, i. 

Home, for renown, on scraps of learning dote, 

And think they grow immortal as they quote. 

Youny , Love of Fame, i. 89. 

Their time seems to have hern consumed in a perpetual 
struggle with the sen, which they had not yet learned to 
confine with dykes ami embankments. 

C. Elton , Origins of Eng. Hist., p 51. 

n.». i. That, which is everlasting. [Kara.] 

All godlike passion tor eternals quench’d. Youny. 

2. Eternity. [Rare.] 

Since eternal is at band, 

To swallow time's ambitions, 

. . wlmt, avail 

High titles, high descent, attainments high, 

If unattain’d our highest*' 

Youny, Night Thoughts, viii. 34. 

The Eternal, God. 

The law whereby the Eternal himself doth work. 

Hooker , Eceles. Polity. 

His trust was with the Eternal to be deem’d 
Equal in strength, and rather than bo leBB 
Carod not to be at all. MUton, P. L., ii. 4(1. 

etemalisfc (e-ter'nal-ist), n. [< eternal 4- -wr/.] 
One who holds that matter or the world has 
existed from eternity. 

1 would ask eternahsts what mark is there that they 
eould expect or desire of the novelty of a world, that is 
not found in this? Bp. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

eternality (e-tAr-nal'i-ti), n. [Early mod. E. 
vternalitie , eiernalitee ; = It. eternal i ft) ; as eter- 
nal + -if//.] The condition or quality of being 
eternal ; etornalnoss. 

The great goodness of God . . . dyd, in the faythof the 
suyd Mediatour, remytte and forgone theim the etemali- 
tie. of the payne dew unto tiieyr offence. 

Sir T. Mitre, Works, p. 1292. 

For thus lie speuketh unto Moses, 1 am that I am ; signi- 
fying an eiernalitee, and a nature that cannot chauuge. 

./ Udall, On John ix. 

eternalize (e-t£r'nal-lz), e. tr, prot. and pp. 
eternalized, ppr. eternalizing. [< eternal 4- -ize.~\ 
To make eternal ; give endless existence to; 
eternize. [Rare.] 

We do not. eternalize memory by making It inherent in 
them | atoms |. G. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 90. 

eternally ( e-ter'nal-i \ adv. 1 . Without begin- 
ning or end of duration, or without end only; 
with reference to or throughout eternity. 

That which is morally good . . . must he also eternally 
and unchangeably so. South, Sermon. 

Both body ami soul live eternally in unspeakable bliss. 

Sharp, Works, 1. xii. 

2. Perpetually; incessantly; at all times. 
Where western gales eternally reside. 

Addison, Letter from Italy, 1. 05. 

Eternally in pursuit of happiness, which keeps eternally 
before us. " Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 95. 


sternness 

The sea 

Sighed further off eternally , 

As human sorrow sighs in sleep. 

Z>. G. Rossetti, Ave. 

eternalness (e-t6r'nal-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being eternal, 
eterne. Bee etern. 

eternifyt (e-ter'ni-fi), r. t. [< L. wternus, eter- 
nal, + - ficare , make : see -///.] To make eter- 
nal or everlasting; eternize. 

True Fame, the trumpeter of liean’n, that doth desire in- 
flame 

To glorious deeds, and by her power eternises the name. 

Mir. for Mays., p. 559. 

This said, her winged shoes to her feet she tied, 
Formed all of gold, and all eternijied. Chapmait . 

eternisation, eternise. See eternization, eter- 
nize . 

eternisht (e-tGr'nish), v. t. L< etern 4- -i,s7/‘ 2 .] To 
make eternal or immortal. 

If this order had not bene in our predecessors, . . . they 
had neitcr bene elernished for wise men. 

Lyly, Eupliues, Anat. of Wit, p. 120. 

eternity (e-ter'ni-ti), n . ; pi. eternities- (-tiz). [< 
ME. eternitc , eternytcc, < OF. etcniite, F. eter- 
7ii to = Pr. eternitat = Bp. eternidad = Pg. etcr- 
mdade = It. etern ltd, < L. wternita(t-)s, eternity, 
< wternus, eternal: see etern J] 1. The condition 
or quality of being eternal, (a) Infinite duration 
or continuance, or existence without beginning or end. 

Democritus . . . expressly asserts the eternity of mat- 
ter, but denies the eternity of the world. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, i., ExpL 

By being able to repeat tbe idea of any length of dura- 
tion we have in our minds, with all the endless addition 
of number, we come by the idea of eternity. 

Locke, Human Dnderstandlng, II. xvii. 5. 
(b) The Btute of things in which the flow of time has ceased. 

There time, like Are, having destroyed whatever it could 
prey on, shall, at last, die itself, and shall go out into eter- 
nity. Boyle, Herapliic Love, 

(r) Existence outside of the relations of time. 

Some years ago I ventured to make an apology for the 
popular conception of eternity , us being endless time, in 
opposition to the ordinary metaphysical doctrine that eter- 
nity is timelessuess. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLJ11. (101. 

2. The state or condition of existence preced- 
ing life, or subsequent to death. 

Sho myght he assumpt, I pray thyn excellence, 

Vnto till trooue, and so to he coiniucndc, 

In bodye and smile euer witlnmtyn endo 
With the to reyne in thyno eternyte, 

York Plays , p. 515. 

At death we enter on eternity. Diciyht. 

The narrow isthmus ’twixt two boundless seas, 

. The past, the future, two eternities ' 

Moore, Veiled Prophet. 

3. Indefinite duration of time or vast extent of 
space; anything that seems endless; endless 
round: us*, an eternity of suspense; the great 
desert with its eternity of sand. 

Thus maketh tlml of thaire fertilitee 
In helping nature a feire ctcruytee. 

Palladius, llushondrle (K. E. T. 8.), p. 121. 
(’all this eternity whieli is to-day, 

Nor dream that Ibis our love can pass *way. 

William Morns, Earthly Paradise, I. 238. 

Small matters acting constantly in the eternities, or in 
the vast tracts of space and periods of time, produce great 
effects. The Century, Feb , 1884. 

eternization ( e-ter-n i -z a ' sh on ) , n. [< eternise 
4- -ati<m.~\ The act of eternizing; the act of 
rendering immortal or enduringly famous. Also 
spelled eternisation. Imp. lhct. 

eternize (e-t&r'niz), v. t. ; prut, and pp. eter- 
nized , ppr.* eternizing. [< OF. etr.rniscr, F. etcr- 
niscr (= Bp. Pg. eternizar), < eterne, L. wternus, 
eternal: see etern and -?rc.] 1. To make eter- 

nal, everlasting, or endless. 

W here is the fame 

Which the vainglorious mighty of the earth 
Seek to etei nize > Shelley, queen Mali, iii. 

2. To prolong the existence or duration of in- 
definitely ; perpetuate. 

With two fair gifts 

Created him endow d ; with happiness. 

Ami immortality , that fomliy lost, 

This other served but to eternize woe. 

Milton, P L.. xi. (H). 

3. To make forever famous ; immortalize: as, 
to eternize the exploits of heroes. 

Julius Cicsar was noe less diligent to eternize his name 
he the pen then be the smmt 

A. Hume, Orthographic (E. E. T H.), I>ed., p. 2. 

The Queen Philippa . . . added one thing more to the 
etern mi ny of her husband's and son's famous and renowned 
valours. ‘ Ena Stratagem (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 808). 

My verse your vert lies rare shall eternize 

Spenser, Sonnets, lxxv 

Also spelled eternise. 

etemnesst (6-tf*rn'ne»), n. [Early mod. E. e ter- 
ries se ; < etern 4- -ness,"] The quality of being 
eternal. Narett . 



sternness 

Corruption and etemesse at one time, 

And in one subject, let together, loosse? 

Chapman , Byron's Tragedy. 

etesian (e-te'zian), a . [= F. tttsiens, pi., = Sp. 
Pg. It. etesio (it. more common etesic , pi.), < L. 
etesius, < Gr. M/tnog, lasting a year, recurring 
yearly, annual, < frog, a year, orig. Frrog = L. 
vetus, old : see veteran . ) Recurring every year ; 
occurring at stated times of tho year; periodical. 
The term was especially applied by Greek and Jloman 
writers to the winds which blow from the north during 
the summer months, with great regularity and accom- 
panied by a clear sky, over the Mediterranean, especially 
in its eastern portion. The etesian wind is the trade-wind 
abnormally prolonged toward the north by the peculiar 
climatic influences of the Sahara. 

And he who rules the raging wind, 

To thee, () sacred ship, he kind; 

And gentle breezes fill thy sails, 

Supplying soft Etesian gales. 

Dry den, tr. of Horace’s Odes, i. S. 

4t&t6 (F. pron. a-ta-ta/), a. [F., < 6- priv. + Ute, 
head: see ttite .] In her,, headless: applied to 
a beast or bird used as a bearing. Such a hearing 
is usually represented with the neck erased, as if the head 
hail boon torn off violently. 

©th (eth or cth), n. [< e, the usual assistant 
vowel in letter-names, as in es, cm, etc., 4* th, 
representing AS. d: see th.] A name of the 
Anglo-Saxon character d or 5, used to distin- 
guish it from the other character for th, namely 
f), called thorn. See thorn and th. 

•eth 1 . [See -HP .] A suffix now merged in -tJP, 
of which it is one of the forms. See -UP. 
•eth 2 . [See -th 2 .] The form of -th, the ordi- 
nal suffix, after a vowel, as in twentieth , thirti- 
eth, otc. See -th 2 . 

•eth 3 . [ME. -eth, < AS. -cth, - ath , etc. See -th 2 
and -es 2 , -a 8 .] The older form of the suffix of 
the third person singular present indicative of 
verbs, as in singeth, hopeth, etc. See -th 2 and 
-c# 8 , -s 2 . 

ethal (e'thal), n. [< cth{er) 4* al(cohol).] Ce- 
tyl alcohol (CjflH 3 30H), a substance separated 
from spermaceti by Chevreul, and named by 
him. It is a solid, fusible at nearly the same point as 
spermaceti, and on cooling crystallizes in plates. 1 1 is sus- 
ceptible of union witli various buses, with which it forms 
salts or soaps. 

ethajdehyde (e-tlial'de-hld), n. [< eth(er) 4- 
aldehyde. J An* oxidation product of alcohol 
(CH3CHO). It 1 h a mobile inflammable liquid having 
a pungent odor, used in the arts as a solvent and reducing 
agent. Also called acetic aldehyde or acetaldehyde. 

ethet, a. and a dr. See oath. 

ethel 1 (eth "el), n. [AS. ctlwl, inheritance, prop- 
erty, home: see allodium, udal. ] In Anglo- 
Saxon times, the domain or allotment of an in- 
dividual. 

Whatever land a man could call his own, whether it 
was the house and enclosure of the free Townsman or the 
domain of the king or great man, was his ethel or alod. 

K. E. Diyby, Hist. Law of Heal Prop., p. 11. 

The land held in full ownership might he either an 
ethel, an inherited or otherwise actiuired portion of ori- 
ginal allotment, or an estate created by legal process out 
of the public laud. Stubbs , Const. HiBt., § 30. 

ethel-t (eth'el), a. See athel 2 . 
etheling, w. See articling. 

©then© (e'then), w. [< cth{er) 4- -cne.] Same as 
ethylene. 

Etheostoma (e-the-os'to-mft), n. [NL. (Rafi- 
nesque, 1819), provided by tlio orig. namerwith 
a dof. (‘having different mouths’) which shows 
that he was attempting to form *Heterostoma 
(Gr. erepog, other, different), but accepted by 
zoologists in the orig. form and provided with 
another etymology, namely, irreg. < Gr. ijlhiv, 
sift, strain, 4- aropa, month.] A genus of small 
American fresh-water fishes, typical of a sub- 
family Etheostominw and family Etheostomidw. 
They are known as darters. See darter . 
Etheostomatinse (e-the-os'to-ma-tl'ne), n. pi. 
[NL., < Etheostoma(t-) 4- -ince.] Same as Ethe- 
ostommw. 

©theostomatine (e^he-o-sto'ma-tin), a. and n. 

I. a. Pertaining to or having tfie characters of 
the Etheostominw . 

II. w. A fish of the subfamily Etheostomatinw 
or Etheostomina \ 

©theostome (e'tha-o-std ra), n. A percoid fish 
of the subfamily Etheostominw. 

©theostomid (e-the-os'to-mid), n. One of the 
Etheostomidw. 

Etheostomid® (e^the-o-sto'mi-de) , n. pi. [NL. , 

< Etheostoma 4- -Idas.] The darters as a fam- 
ily of percoid fishes. 

EtneOBtominfe (e-the-os-to-mi'ne), n. pi. [NL. , 

< Etheostoma 4* -hue.] The darters as a sub- 
family of Percidtv. They have 6 branchioitegal rays, 
obsolete pseudobranclito, and generally an unarmed pre- 
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operoulum. There are about 70 species. Also Etheosto- 
matinee. See cut under darter. 
etheostomoid (e-tho-os'to-moid), a. and n. I. 
a. Pertaining to or having the characters of the 
Etheostomoidw or Etheostomidw. 

II. n. A fish of tho family Etheostomoidw or 
Etheostomidw. L. Agassis. 

Etheostomoid© (e- the -os -to- moi ' de), n . pi. 
[ NL. ] Same as Etheostomidw or Etheostominw. 
L. Agassis. 

ether 1 (e'th&r), n. [Also wther ; = F. 6ther = 
Pr. ether = Sp. ctcr = Pg. ether = It. ctere = D. 
ether = G. dther = Dan. wther = Sw. eter, < L. 
wther, < Gr. aidyp, tho upper, purer air (opposed 
to hi)p, the lower air), hence heaven, the abode 
of the gods ; also the blue sky (cf. al&pa, aidprj, 
the clear sky, fair weather), < aWetv, kindle, 
burn, glow: see estive 1 , estival] 1. The upper 
air ; the blue heavens. It was supposed by Aris- 
totle to extend from the fixed stars down to 
the moon. 

There fields of light and liquid ether flow, 

Purg'd from the pondTous dregs of earth below. 

Dryden. 

It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether. J). G. Rossetti , Blessed Damozel. 

2. In astron . and physics , a hypothetical me- 
dium of extreme tenuity and elasticity supposed 
to be diffused throughout all space (as well as 
among the molecules of which solid bodies are 
composed), and to be the medium of the trans- 
mission of light and heat. See the extract. 

The phenomena of Light are best explained as those of 
undulations; but undulations, even in the most extensive 
use of the term, as signifying any periodic motion or condi- 
tion whose periodicity obeys tlulawsof wave motion, must 
be propagated through Borne medium. Heat, whilepaaBing 
through space, presents exactly the same undulatory char- 
acter, ami requires a medium for its propagation. Elec- 
trical attraction and repulsion are explained in far the 
most satisfactory way by considering them as due to lo- 
cal stresses in such a medium. Current electricity seeniB 
due to a throb or series of throbs in such a medium, when 
released from stress. Magnetic phenomena seem due to 
local whirlpools, set up in such a medium. . . . We are 
led to infer, therefore, that there is such a medium, which 
we call the Luminiferous Ether , or simply the Ether; that 
it can convey energy ; that it ran present it at any instant, 
partly in the form of kinetic, partly in that of potential 
energy; that it is therefore capable of displacement- and 
of tension ; and that it must have rigidity and elasticity. 
Calculation leads us to infer that its density is (Clerk Max- 
well) TnnnoftflnnM8ffunnnorinnn that of watfcr, or equal to 
that of our atmosphere at a height of about 210 miles, a 
density vastly greater than that of the same atmosphere in 
the interstellar spaces, and that its rigidity is about 
rnnnnArtoftft that of steel ; hence, that it is easily displace- 
able by a moving mass, that it is not discontinuous or gran- 
ular, and hence that as a whole it may be compared to 
an impalpable and all pervading jelly through which 
Light and Heat waves are constantly throbbing, which is 
constantly being set in local strains and released from 
them, and being whirled in local vortices, thus producing 
tlie various phenomena of Electricity and Magnetism, ami 
through which the particles of ordinary matter move 
freely, encountering but little retardation, if any, for its 
elasticity, as it closes up behind each moving particle, is 
approximately perfect. 

A. Darnell , Prin. of Physics, p. 208. 

3. In chem .: (a) One of a class of organic bodies 
divided into two groups: (1) Simple ethers , con- 
sistingof two basic hydrocarbon radicals united 
by oxygen, and corresponding in constitution 
to tlie metallic oxids, as CH3OCH3, methyl ether, 
or methyl oxid, analogous to AgOAg, silver oxid. 
(2) Compound ethers, consisting of ono or more 
basic or alcohol radicals and one or more acid 
hydrocarbon radicals united by oxygen, and cor- 
responding to salts of the metals, as CH3COO 
C2II5, ethyl acetate, or acetic ether, correspond- 
ing to ClioCOONa, sodium acetate. Also called 
esters. (/>) Specifically, ethyl oxid or ethyl ether 
(€♦2115)20, also called, but improperly, sulphuric 
ether , because prepared from a mixture of sul- 
phuric acid ana alcohol. Ether is a light, mobile, 
colorless liquid having a characteristic refreshing odor 
and burning taste. It is highly volatile and inflammable. 
It 1 b chiefly used as an anesthetic agent, by inhalation. 
The ordinary ether of the United States Pharinacopreia 
consists of 74 per cent., and the stronger (ether fortlor) of 
94 per cent., of ethyl oxid.— Acetic ethers. Sec acetic. 
- Benzoic, butyric, chloric, formic, etc. } ether. See 
the adjectives.— Ether-engine. See enyme.— Gelati- 
nized ether, in med., ether shaken with white of eggs 
until it forms an opaline jelly. (7. S. Dispensatory.— 
Hydrochloric ether. Same as chloric ether (which see, 
under chloric).— MethyliC ether, (CH 3 )aO, methyl oxid, 
a colorless agreeahle-sinelllng gas. 

ether 2 t, a., pron., and conj. An obsolete form 
of either. 

ether 3, n. and v. A dialectal variant of edder L 
ether 4 , n. A dialectal form of adder L 
ethereal (e-tho're-al), a. [Prop., as formerly, 
etherial, formerly also wtlwreal ; < L. wtherius , 
< Gr. aWipiog , high in air, heavenly, ethereal, < 
aidr/p (aifcp-), ether: see ether L] 1. Formed of 
or containing or filled with ether (sense 1); 
hence, relating or belonging to the heavens 


etherification 

or heaven; heavenly; celestial; spiritual: as, 
ethereal space ; ethereal regions. 

Nor would I, as thou dost ambitiously aspire 
To thrust thy forked top into th’ etherial fire. 

Drayton; Poly olblon, vil. 
Go, heavenly guest, ethereal messenger, 

Sent from whose Sovran Goodness I adore ! 

Milton , P. L., viii. 646. 

Those eethereal fires shall then be scattered and dis- 
persed throughout the Universe, so that the Earth and all 
the works that are therein Bhall be turned into one funer- 
al Pile. Stillingjteet, Sernious, I. xi. 

2. Figuratively, having the characteristics of 
ether or air; light, intangible, etc. 

A lady . . . with ... an ethereal lightness that made 
you look at her beautifully slippered feet, to see whether 
she trod on the duBt or floated in the air. 

Hawthorne , Seven Gables, ill. 

3. Existing in the air; resembling air; looking 
bluo like the Bky ; aerial : as, “ ethereal moun- 
tains,” Thomson. — 4. In physics , of, pertain- 
ing to, or having the constitution of ether 
(sense 2). 

It has been supposed for a long time that light consists 
of waves transmitted through an extremely thin ethereal 
jelly that pervades all space. , 

W. K. Clifford , Lectures, I. 85. 

5. In chem., of or pertaining to an ether or to 
ether: as,“ ethereal liquids,” Gregory.-. Ethereal 
extract, un extract made by means of a menstruum con- 
taining ether.— Ethereal medium, the ether.— Ethe- 
real oil. (a) The oleum ic thorium or the pharmacopoeia, 
a volatile liquid consisting of equal volumes of heavy 
oil of wine and of stronger ether. Also called heavy oil 0 / 
wine. (I>) Same as volatile oil (which see, under volatile). 
— Syn. 1. Airy, aerial, empyreal. 

etherealisation, ether ealise. Bee etherealiza - 
turn, cthcrealize . 

etherealism (e-the're-al-izm), n. [< ethereal 4- 
- ism .] The state or character of being ethe- 
real; ethereality. Eclectic Kev. 

ethereality (o-the-re-aFi-ti), n. [< ethereal + 
-ity.] The quality or condition of being ethe- 
real; incorporeity; spirituality. 

The ghost, originally conceived as quite substantial, 
fadeB into ethereality. H. Spencer, Prill, of Sociol., § 115. 

In the Tonga islands, the future life was a privilege 
of caste; for while the chiefs and higher orders were to 
pass in divine ethereality to the happy land of Itolotu, the 
lower ranks were believed to be endowed only with souls 
that died with their bodies. 

E. H. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 19. 

etherealization (e-the^re-al-i-za'shon), n. [< 
cthcrealize 4- -atioh.] Tlie act or the result of 
ethorealizing, or making ethereal or spiritual. 
Also spelled etherealisation. 

He [Aristotlel conceives the moral element as . . . ethe- 
realization , spiritualization of the physical, rather than 
as something purely intellectual. J. II, Stirliny. 

etherealize (e-the're-al-iz), v. t . ; prot. and pp. 
ethcrcalizvd, ppr. etherealizmg. [< ethereal 4- 
-ize.] To make ethereal: purify and refine; 
spiritualize. Also spelled ethercalise. 

Etherealized, moreover, by spiritual communications 
with the better world. Ha wthorne , Scarlet Letter, xi. 

ethereally (e-the're-al-i), adv. In an ethereal 
manner ; as or witli reference to ether. 

Something JlightJ intermediate between Spirit and Mat- 
ter etherially bridging the measureless chasm. 

G. J). Rodrdman, Creative Week, p. 74. 

etherealness (e-the're-al-nes), n. [< ethereal 
+ -ness.] The quality of being ethereal. Bai- 
ley, 1727. 

ethereous (e-the're-us), a. [Prop, ctherious (= 
Bp. etSrco == Pg. cihereo = It. etereo ), < L. wthe- 
rius (not *wthcreu#),<. Gr. aidepiog, of ether, ethe- 
real : see ethereal .] Formed of ether ; heavenly ; 
ethereal. 

This ethereous mould whereon we Btand, 

Tills continent of spacious heaven, adorn’d 

With plant, fruit, flower ambrosial, gems, and gold. 

Milton , P. L., vi. 473. 

Etheria, n. See JEtheria. 

etherie (e-ther'ik), a. [= F. tthtrique ; as ether 
4* -ic.] 1. Of or pertaining to tho ether. 

The “ etherie force ” of Mr. T. A. Edison was primarily 
a question of physics, but tor its investigation needed ami 
obtained the cooperation of phyBiologiBts. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 331. 

2. Of or pertaining to or of the nature of the 
chemical substance known as ether : as, etherie 
oils. 

etherical (e-ther'i-kal), a. [< etherie 4- -ah] 
Same as etherie. 

Etheridae, n. pi. See JEthenidw. 

etherification (e*th6r-i-fl-ka'shon), n. [< etheri- 
fu (see -fy) 4- - ation .] The formation of the 
chemical substance ether. 

Several attempts were made to prepare this compound 
[ethylic dinitroethylate] by the ubuaI methods of etherifi- 
cation, but with only partial success. 

E. Frankland , Exper. In Chemistry, P- 224. 
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etheriform (e'th6r-i-fdrm), a. [< L. cether, ether, 
4 - forma , form.] Having the character of ether. 

The author believes that the original etheriform mass of 
our solar system condensed to cosmical clouds ; the solid 
particles aggregated forming large rotating bodies like 
the earth, which continue to enlarge by the addition of 
cosmical material from without. Science, V. 432. 

etherify (e'th&r-i-fi), v. t . ; pret. and pp. ether i- 
fied , ppr. vthcrifying . [< L. aether, ether, 4- 

-ficare, < facere, make : see -/?/.] To convert 
into the chemical substance ether. 

Various salts are . . . capable of etherifying alcohol, if 
heated strongly with it under pressure. 

W. A. Miller , Elem. of Chem., 8 1142. 

etherin (e'thGr-in ), n. [< ether 1 4- -in 2 .] In chem . , 
a polymeric form ofothylene which separates 
in transparent, tasteless crystals from heavy oil 
of wine. Also called concrete oil of wine. 

ethering (e'thfir-ing), n. and a . [< ether 3 4- -mg.] 

I. n. A nexiblo rod used in making hedges. * 

II. a. Made of flexible rods. 

When you intend to stock a pool with Carp or Tench, 
make a close ethering hedge across the head of the pool, 
about a yard distauce of the darn, and about three feet 
above the water, which is the best refuge for them I know 
of, ami the only method to preserve pool-fish. 

Quoted in Walton's Complete Angler, p. 200, note. 

etherisation, etherise, etc. See etherization , etc. 

etherism (e'thAr-izm), v. [< ether 1 4* -ww.] In 
wed,, the aggregate of the phenomena produced 
by administering ether as an anesthetic. 

etherization (8*th&vi-za'shpn), w. [< etherize 
4* -alion.] 1. The act of administering ether 
as an anesthetic. — 2. The state of the system 
when under the anesthetic influence of ether. 
— 3. In chem., the process of producing ether; 
etherification. 

Also spelled etherisation. 

etherize (6'tb6r-Iz), v. t . ; pret. andpp. etherized , 
ppr. etherizing. [= F. Mhtriser = It. ctenz- 
care; as ether 1 4- -izc.] 1. To convert into the 
chemical substance ether. — 2. To subject to 
the influence of ether: as, to etherize a patient. 

And gradually the mind was etherized to a like dreamy 
placidity, till fact and fancy, the substance ami the image, 
flouting on the current of reverie, became but as the up- 
per and under halves of one unreal reality. 

Lowell , Fireside Tra.ols, p. 139. 

Also spelled etherise. 

etherizer (e'ther-i-zer), n. An apparatus for 
administering ether. Also spelled ethenser. 

etherol (e'thtr-ol), n. [< ether 1 4- -ol.] In client ., 
a pale-yellow oily liquid, having an aromatic 
odor, obtained from heavy oil of wine. 

ethic (etli'ik), a. and «. [I. a. = F. tHhiquv = 
Sp. etieo = Pg. cthieo = It. etico, < LL. cthieus, 
moral, ethic, < Or. i/0ih6g, of or for morals, moral, 
expressing character, < yOog, character, moral 
nature: see ethos. II. n. ME. ethiqne , < OF. 
etliifjne , F. ethique = 8p. etica = Pg. ctliica = It. 
etica, < LL. ethica , fern, sing., also neut. pl., < 
Or. 7/Oik//) fem. sing, also i/Oma, neut. pi. of i/Onuxj, 
ethic: seel.] I. ft. Same as ethical. 

A minority of minds of high calibre and culture, lovers 
of freedom, moreover, who, though its objective hull be 
riddled by logle, still ftml the ethic life of their religion 
unimpaired. Tyndall. 

n. n. Same as ethics. 

The maxims of ethic are hypothetical maxims. 

W. K. Clifford. 

[Rare in both uses.] 

ethical (eth'i-kal), a. [< ethic 4- -al.] Relat- 
ing to morals or the principles of morality ; 
pertaining to right ana wrong in the abstract 
or in conduct ; pertaining or relating to ethics. 

He [Pope] is the great poet of reason, the first of ethical 
authors in verse. T. Wart on, Essay on Pope. 

In the absence of a social environment ethical feelings 
have no existence. Mirul , X. 7. 

Ethical dative, the dative of a first or second personal 
pronoun, implying a degree of interest in the person speak- 
big or the person addressed, used colloquially to give a 
lively or familiar tone to tho sentence : thus, ri col x-aOrj- 
<rogai, what shall I learn for you? quid mihi Celsus agit, 
how is my Celsus ? 

It [sack] ascends me Into the brain ; dries me there all 
the foolish, dull, and crudy vapours which environ it ; . . . 
then the vital commoners anu inland petty spirits muster 
me all to their captain, the heart. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 
Ethical truth, the agreement of what is said with what 
is really believed ; veracity : opposed to lying. 

ethically (eth'i-kal-i), aav. According to tho 
doctrines of morality. 

The law-giver has the same need to be ethically in- 
structed as the individual man. 

Gladstone , Church and State, ii. § 69. 

The principle of non-resistance is not ethically true, but 
only that of non-aggression. 

21. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 300. 

«thidrt-(eth'i-Bist), n. [< ethic 4- -ist.] A 
writer on ethics ; one versed in ethical science. 
Imp. Diet. 
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Othldze (oth'i-slz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. ethicized, 
ppr. ethieizing. [< ethic 4- -izc.] To render 
ethical ; assign ethical attributes to. 

It . . . [the English school] by naturalizing ethics re- 
verses the idealizing process which rather ct Incizes na- 
ture. 

J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, quoted in Science, 

l VI. 136. 

ethicoreligious ( eth " i -ko-re -] i j ' us) , a. Touch- 
ing both ethics or morality* and religion. 

In its interpretation of Christianity, theosophy does not 
limit itself to its practical etluco-rclujious import for man, 
but seeks to apprehend its cosmicai meaning, its signifi- 
cance for tho universe. 

/Jr/7. Quarterly Her., LXXXIII. 241. 

ethics (cth'iks), n. [PI. of ethic (see - ies ), after 
Gr. ra a, neut. pi., y yllnty, fem. Ring., ethics : 
see ethic.] 1. The science of right conduct and 
character; the science which treats of the na- 
ture and grounds of moral obligation and of the 
rules which ought to determine conduct in ac- 
cordance with this obligation ; tho doctrine of 
man’s duty in respect to himself and the rights 
of others. Kant distinguishes between pure morals, or 
the science of the necessary moral law's of a free will, and 
ethics propel ly so called, which considers those laws as un- 
der tho iulluonee of sentiments, inclinations, and passions 
to which all human beings are more or less subject. 

This fable seems to contain a little system of morality ; 
so that there is scarce any better invention in all ethics. 

Bacon , Fable of Dionysius. 

Ethics may either be regarded as an Inquiry into tin* 
nature of tho Hood, tho intrinsically preferable and de- 
sirable, the true eml <>f action, Arc. : or as an investiga- 
tion of tho Right, tho true rules of conduct, Duty, the 
Moral Law, Arc. 11. Sidgivick, Methods of Ethics, p. 2. 

Professor Dirks came nearer a satisfying definition w lien 
he said that Ethics is the scienee of ideal humanity — the 
only objection to it being that it does not necessarily im- 
ply self-determination ami obligation. 

Sew l'rinecton Ere., I. 183. 

Ethics, taken in its proper signification, includes t\u> 
things. On the olio hand, it. consists of an investigation 
into tlio nature and constitution ot human character ; and, 
on the other hand, it is concerned with Die formulating 
and enunciating of rules for human conduct. 

Mind, XIII. 89. 

2. The whole of the moral sciences ; natural 
jurisprudence. In this application ethics includes 
moral philosophy, international law, public or political 
law, civil law, and history, profane, civ\ and political. 

3. A particular system of principles and rules 
concerning moral obligations and regard for 
the rights of others, whether true or false; 
rules of practice in respect, to a single class of 
human actions and duties: as, social ethics; 
medical ethics.— stoical ethics. See stoical. = Syn. 

1. Virtue, Manners, ct,< Sen nuoatity, 

ethide (eth'id or -Id), n. [< clh(yl) 4- -ulc.] In 
chem., a compound formed by the union of an 
element or a radical with the monad radical 
ethyl. 

ethine (e'thin), n. [< eth(er) 1 4- -inti 2 .] Same as 
acetylene. 

ethionic (e-tlii-on'ik), a. [< e(thylene) 4- Gr. 
(kmv, sulphur, 4- -ic.] Relating to the combina- 
tion of a radical of the ethylene group with a 
sulphur acid.— Ethionic acid,C.dL.iloS./» 7 l a dibasic 

acid (ethylene fiulphonic. acid), known only in aqueous 
solution, which forms crystalline hut very unstable salts 
— Ethionic onhydrid, C 2 H I ><;, a crystalline compound 
formed by the action of sulphur trioxid on absolute al- 
cohol. Also called earhyl sulphate. 

Ethiop (e'thi-op), ??. [f L. JEthiops , pi. JEthi- 
opes, < Gr. AiOio^i, pi. AiIUottcc, an Ethiop, Ethi- 
opian, i. e., an inhabitant of Ethiopia, an in- 
definite region south of Egypt. The Ethiopians 
of llomer are mythical; later the term came to 
imply a negro, a blackamoor, and popular ety- 
mology, followed by modern writers, derived 
the name from aldeiv , burn (or alObc. burnt), 4- 
i)i}>, iln}) f eye, face; aR if i the Burnt-Faces’ (cf. 
aWoip, fiery -looking, flashing, sparkling, fiery, 
hot, in LGr. also swart, black, < aW6g, burnt, 
fiery, 4- b\\\ face); but the form A Wloi}> would 
notVesult from such composition, and it is prob- 
ably a corruption of some Egyptian or African 
original.] 1. An inhabitant of ancient Ethi- 
opia; an Ethiopian. — 2. In a wider sense, in 
both ancient and modern times, an African ; a 
negro. 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
As a rich jewel in an Ethiop' s ear. 

Shak., It. and J., 1. 5. 

Also spelled JEthiop. 

Ethiopian (e-thi-6'pi-an), a. and n. [Also for- 
merly 2 Ethiopian ; \ L. Ethiopia, < Gr. AWumta, 
Ethiopia: see Ethiop.] I. a. In gcog., relat- 
ing to Ethiopia or to its inhabitants. 

II. w. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Ethio- 
pia, an ancient region of eastern Africa, south 
of Egypt, including modern Abyssinia. The dom- 
inant race ot Ethiopians, also called Cushites, were 8e> 
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initio, and arc represented by the modern Abyssinian*, 
who, however, have become much mixed. Ethiopia in & 
restricted sense denoted a kingdom corresponding partly 
with Nubia, and also called Meroe. 

A man of Ethiopia, an eunuch of great authority under 
Candace queen of the Ethiopians. Acts viii. 27. 

2. In an extended sense, an African in general ; 
a negro. 8ee Ethiop , 2. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots? Jcr. xiii. 23. 

Also Ethiopian. 

Ethiopic (e-thi-op'ik), a. and n. [< L. JEthiopi - 
eus, < Gr. AWiim/Kor, pertaining to the Ethiopi- 
ans or to Ethiopia.] I. a. Pertaining or relat- 
ing to Ethiopia or Abyssinia; Ethiopian. 

The alphabet of the early Christian period, which is still 
used by the Abyssimans for liturgical purposes, is usually 
called the Ethiojne. Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 300. 

II. w. The language of ancient Ethiopia or 
Abyssinia, a Semitic tongue, most allied to the 
Himyaritic of southwestern Arabia, and hav- 
ing a Christian literature. Also called Geez. 
ethiops, n. Boo wtliiops. 
ethmocranial (eth -mo-kra ' ni -al), a. [< eth- 
mo(id) 4- cranial.'] Pertaining to the ethmoid 
and to the rest of tho cranium: as, the ethmo- 
cranial angle (the angle made by the inclination 
of the cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone with 
reference to the basicranial axis), 
ethmofrontal (eth-mo-f ron'tal), a. [< ethmo(id) 
4- frontal.] Pertaining to the ethmoid and 
frontal bones: as, tho ethmofrontal notch, 
ethmoid (eth'moid), a. and n. [< Gr. i/OpoetMjr, 
like a strainer or sieve (to ytipoeaYn; brrrorv (Ga- 
len), the ethmoid bone)* < yihwr, a strainer, col- 
ander, sieve, < yOtiv , i/Otciv, sift, strain.] I, a. 

1. Sieve-like; cribriform: in anatomy specifi- 
cally applied to a bone of the skull. See II. — 

2. Specifically, pertaining to the ethmoid : as, 
the ethmoid region of the skull. 

II. >/. A bone of the cranium, situated in 
the middle line of the skull, in advance of tho 
sphenoid, above the basicranial axis, transmit- 
ting the filaments of the olfactory nerve, and 
constituting tho bony skeleton of the organ of 
smell: so called because, in tin* human sub- 
ject, and mammalia generally, it, lias a cribri- 
form plate perforated with numerous holes for 
the passage of the olfactory nerves. Tin* human 
ethmoid is roiupaintivcly Hiiall.bf ;i cubical tlgiuc, with 
its cribriform plate lion/outal. It consists of a median 
perpendicular plate or mehctlunonl, and of the horizon- 
tal or cribriform plate, from which l.ittci the main body 
of the bone depeudt* on cither side, forming the so-called 
lateral masses, or ethmotni lunuls. Tim tcvtuic of these 
is e\ti eincly light and spongy, lull ot large eaMtics con- 
liecting with the frontal and sphenoidal sinuses, and lined 
with mucous membrane, the Schneiderian membrane, 
upon which the olfactory nerves ramify after leaving tho 
cavity ot tho cranium through the holes m the cribriform 
plate. (Sec cut under nasal.) The so i ailed planum of 
the ethmoid is simply the exterior surface of these lateral 
masses, which contributes to the inner wail of the orbit of 
the eye. The lateral masses arc each partially divided 
into two, called tho superior and middle turbinate bones, 
or scroll bones (the inferior turbinate being a diilerent 
bone), which respectively overlie the corresponding nasal 
meatuses. (See cut. under mouth.) The ethmoid is wedged 
into the ethmofrontal notch of the frontal bone, and also 
nitjrulates with the vomer, Bpheiioid, spheiiotm binals, 
nasals, maxillaries, laerynmls, palatals, and mnxillotmbi* 
mils. It is developed from three ossitle centers, one for 
the perpendicular plate, and one for each lateral masH. 
In other animals the ethmoid exhibits a wide lange of va- 
riation in Bize, shape, and connections, and below mam- 
mals loses much oi all of the particular characters it. pre- 
sents in man. (See cut under Esox ) It is relatively larger 
and more complicated in mammals of keen scent, as car- 
nivores and ruminants. 

ethmoidal (eth'moi-dal), a. [< ethmoid 4- -al.] 
Pertaining to the ethmoid.- Anterior ethmoidal 
canal, a canal formed from a groove on the anterior part 
of the ethmoidal edge ot the orbital plate of the fiontal 
hone by articulation with the ethmoid. II transmits the 
nasal branch of the ophthalmic nerve and the anterior 
ethmoidal vessels.- Ethmoidal foramina. See jura - 
men.— Posterior ethmoidal canal, a emud formed from 
a groove on tin; posterior part of the ethmoidal edge of 
the orbital plate of the frontal bone by articulation with 
tile ethmoid bone. It transmits the postenoi ethmoidal 
vessels. 

ethmolacrymal (pth-mo-lak'ri-miil), a. [< eth- 
mo(ul) 4- lacrymal.] Pertaining to the ethmoid 
and to the lacrymal bones: as, the cthmolacry- 
mal articulation. 

ethmomaxillary (eth-mo-raak'si-la-ri), a. [< 
ethmo(id) 4- maxillary.] Pertaining to the eth- 
moid and to the maxillary bones: as, the ethmo- 
maxillary suture. 

ethmonasal (etb-rao-na'zal), a. [< ethmo(id) 
4* nasal.] Pertaining to "tho ethmoid and to 
the nasal bones: ns, the ethmonasal suture, 
ethmopalatal (eth-mq-iiaPa-tal), a. {< c th- 
ru o{ id) 4- palatal.] Pertaining to the ethmoid 
arid to tho palatal bones: as, the ethmopalatal 
notch. 
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et hm opresphenoidal ( e th-mo-pre-sf e-no i ' dal ) , 
a. [Ccthmo(id) 4* presphenoidal .] 'Of or per- 
taining to the ethmoid and to the presphenoid 
hone: as, the ethmopresphenoidal suture. H tu- 
ff 7/. 

ethmose (etli'inds), a. and n. [< Gr. yOyoc, a 
sieve, 4* -oat.] I. a. Full of interstices or small 
openings; ethmoidal; areolar: as, ctluno.se tis- 
sue'. 

II. >/. In htstoh, areolar tissue. 

Et hm osphaera (otli-mo-sfe'rji), n, [NU, < Gr. 
//0/zdf, it sieve, 4- ( ujKiifKi , sphere.] The typical 
genus of radiolarians of the family Ethmosphw- 
ndtv. Haeckel , I860. 

Ethmosphaeridae (oth-mo-sfe'ri-do), n. ]>l. 
[NL., <f Fthmosphara + -tcta'.J A family of 
monocyttarian radiolarians, of the group Poly- 
cysttua , typified hy the genus Ethmosphaera. 
etnmosphenoid (oth-ino-sfo'noid), a. [< cih- 
mo(td) 4- .s-y/Ae/zoiV/.J Perlainingto the ethmoid 
and sphenoid hones: as, the cthmosphenoid ar- 
ticulation. 

ethmoturbinal (oth-mo-tcVbi-nal), a. and n. 
[< ethmo(td) 4- turbinal . J I, a. Turbinated or 
scroll-like, as the lateral masses of the eth- 
moid; pertaining to the ethmoturbinal. 

II. M. One of the two so-called lateral masses 
of the ethmoid hone, constituting the greater 
part of that bone, as distinguished from the 
perpendicular ami cribriform plates ; the light 
cellular or spongy hone of which the ethmoid 
chiefly consists, known in human anatomy as 
the superior and middle turbinate, hones, form- 
ing most of the inner wall of the orbit- of the eye, 
and nearly filling the nasal fossa? above tho in- 
ferior meatus of the nose. See cut under nasal. 
ethmoturbinate (otlwm>-ter'bi-nat), a. [< eth- 
mo(id) 4- turbinate."] 8ame as ethmoturbinal. 

ethmovomerine (eth-mo-vom'e-rin), a. [< eth- 
moid) 4* vomerine.] Pertaining to the ethmoid 
and to the vomer, or to tho ethmoidal and vo- 
merine regions of the skull: specifically applied 
to a forward expansion of the trabeculae cranii 
of an embryo, which forms tho foundation of tho 
future raosothmoid and ethmoturbinal bones. 
See cut under chondrocranium. 

The ethmonomerine ear ti luges Bpread over the nasal sues, 
roof them in, cover them externally, and send down a par- 
tition between them. Iluxley , Anat. Vert., p. 22. 

ethnarch (eth'nark), n. [< Gr. ifh'dpxw , < ±0- 
v«C, a nation, people, 4- hpxuv, rule.] In Gr. 
antiq ., a viceroy ; a governor of a province. 

In lieu thereof, he created him ethnarch, and as such 
permitted him to govern nine years. 

L. Wallace , Ben-llur, p. 78. 

et hn archy (oth'uar-ki), n . ; pi. ethnarchtes (-kiz). 
[< Gr. iffaapxia, < ith'apxw, an ethnarch : see eth- 
narch.] The government or jurisdiction of an 
ethnarch. 

ethnic (eth'nik), a. and n. [Formerly also cth- 
nique; < F. etlinique = Hp. etnico = Pg. ethnico 
= It. ehuco , < L. ethnicus , < Gr. iOvacbc , of or 
for a nation, national, in eccles. writers gen- 
tile, heathen, < Mm;, a company, later a peo- 
ple, nation; pi., in cedes, use, ra etirq, L. gentes , 
‘the nations, ’ i. e., the gentiles, the heathen.] 

1, a. 1. Pertaining to race ; peculiar to a race 
or nation ; ethnological. 

Between Frenchmen, Spaniards, ami northern Italians 
there is, indeed, a close ethnic affinity. 

Fiske, Evolutionist, p. 80. 

Unless we are sure that an ethnic title is one which a 
race gives itself, wo can draw no conclusion from its ety- 
mology. G. Rawlinson , Origin of Nations, ii. 220. 

2. Pertaining to the gentiles or nations not con- 
verted to Christianity ; heathen ; pagan : op- 
posed to Jewish and Christian. 

This man beginning at length to louth and misllkc the 
ethnik religion, and tho multitude of false gods, applyed 
hiB minde vnto the religion of Christ. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 222. 

“What means,*’ quoth he, “this Devil’s procession 
With men of orthodox profession? 

’Tis efhnitpi e ami idolatrous, 

From heathenism deriv’d to us." 

S. Butler , HudlbraR, II. ii. 761. 
Those are ancient ethnic revels, 

Of a faith long since forsaken. Longfellow. 

II. w. A lieathon ; a gentile ; a pagan. 

No certain species, sure ; a kind of mule 
That’s half an ethnic, half a Christian ! 

H. Jonmn , Staple of News, ii. 1. 

The people of (bid redeem'd, and wash’d with Christs 
blood, and dignify d with so many glorious titles of Saints, 
and sons in the Oospel, are now no better reputed then 
impure ethmeks, and laj dogs. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

ethnical (eth'ni-kal), a. [< ethnic 4- - al .] Same 
as ethnic. 
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The High Priest . . . went abroad in Procession, . . . 
having a rich silver crosse carried before him, and accom- 
panied with many that carried silke banners and flags 
after a very Ethnic, all and proplianc pompe. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 4. 

ethnically (eth'ni-kal-i), adv. With regard to 
race; racially. 

Viewed ethnically, the Celtic race, lie [ Bismarck J argued, 
was of the female sex, while the Teutonic people was the 
masculine element permeating and fructifying all Europe. 

Lowe, Bismarck, 1. 5 88. 

ethnicism (eth'ni-sizm), n. [< ethnic 4* -ism.] 
Heathenism; paganism; idolatry. 

A hallowed temple, free from taint 
Of ethmeisme, makes his muse a saint. 

Ii. Jonsvn, Coder woods, xiii. 

The other was converted to Christianity from Ethni - 
cisme. Coryat, Crudities, I. 60. 

ethnogenic (eth-no-jen'ik), a. [< cthnogeny 4- 
-ie.] Pertaining to otlmogeny. 

ethnogeny (eth-noj'o-ni), n. [< Gr. Wvor, a na- 
tion, 4- *-)tvna f < -yevj/Ct producing: see ~gcny.] 
That branch of ethnology which treats of the 
origin of races and nations of men. 
ethnographer (oth-nog'ra-fAr), n. One who is 
engaged or versed in the study of ethnography, 
ethnographic, ethnographical (eth-no-graf'ik, 
-i-kal), a. [< ethnography 4* -ic-al.] Pertain- 
ing to ethnography. 

The document [the tenth chapter of Genesis] is in fact 
the earliest ethnographical essay that has come down to 
our times. G. Rawlinson , Origin of Nations, ii. 168. 

If the Greeks were as purely Aryan us their language 
would lead us to believe, all our ethnographic theories are 
at fault. J. Fergumm, Hist. Arch., 1. 222. 

ethnographically (oth-no-graf'i-kal-i), adv. 
As regards ethnography;’ in accordance with 
the methods or principles of ethnography. 

He [ Mr. Bancroft] divides the natives of the Pacific CoaRt 
into seven groups, arranged geographically rather than 
ethnographically. N. A. Rev., CXX. 27. 

ethnographist (eth-nog'ra-fist), n. [< ethnogra- 
phy 4- -isl. ] An ethnographer. 

A five-year-old girl playing with her doll ih abetter me- 
dium for studying primitive mythologies than the heaviest 
volumes of anthropologists and ethnographies. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. 

ethnography (eth-nog'ra-fi), n. [= F. ethno- 
graphic = Sp. ctnografia '= Pg. ethnographia = 
It-, ctnografia , < Gr. m>og, a people, a nation, 4- 
-) pa'1>ia,\ ypcnpHv, write.] The scientific descrip- 
tion and classification of the different races and 
nations of mankind. See extract under ethnol- 
ogy. 

It is the object of ethnography, or ethnology, whichever 
we like to call it, to trace out, as far us the facts of his- 
tory, of physiology, and of language permit, the intercon- 
nection of natious. 

G. Rawlinson, Origin of Nations, li. 175. 

ethnologer (otk-nol'o-jfcr), n. An ethnologist. 

A body which the ethnologer proper would most likely 
call mainly Celtic. E. A. Freeman, Amer. beets. , p. 5)2. 

ethnologic, ethnological (eth-no-loj'ik, -i-kal), 
a. [< ethnology 4- -ic-al.] Relating to et-hnology. 

The ethnological confusion is like that- of another self- 
styled Imperial personage, who thought- that he couldget 
at a Tartar by scratching a Russian. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 160. 

ethnologically (eth-no-loj'i-kal-i), adv. As re- 
gards race or nationality; according to or in 
accordance with the methods or principles of 
ethnology. 

People and folk in tho singular form usually meant, in 
Old-English, a political state, or an ethnologically related 
body of men, considered as a unit: in short, a nation. 

G. J\ Marsh , I-ccts. on Eng. Lang., xii. 

ethnologist (eth-nol'o-jist), n. [< ethnology 4* 
-ist] One skilled in ethnology; a student of 
ethnology. 

The ethnologist, from his point of view, is much less 
concerned with individuals thun with masses. 

Nature, XXXVII. 293. 

ethnology (eth-nol'o-ji), n. [= F. ethnologic = 
Rp. ctuologia = Pg. cthnologia, < Gr. fflvot;, a peo- 
ple, a nation, 4- -Aoyia, < 'Afyav, speak: see 
- ology .] The science of the races or men and 
of their character, history, customs, and insti- 
tutions. See the extract. 

Ethnography ami Ethnology bear the same relation al- 
most to one another as geology and geography, While 
ethnography contents herself with the mere description 
and classification of the races of man, ethnology , or the 
science of races, “investigates the mental and physical 
differences of mankind, and the organic laws upon which 
they depend; seeks to deduce from these investigations 
principles of human guidance in all the important rela- 
tions of social and national existence.” Krauth- Fleming. 

ethnopsychological (oth^no-si-ko-loj'i-kal), a. 
Of or pertaining to ethnopsychology. 

Prince Bismarck lias been the ilrat to solve the ethno- 
psychological problem which lies concealed in the nature 
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of the Oriental, by treating the Turks with indulgence and 
perseverance. Lowe, Bismarck, II. 131. 

ethnopsychology (eth^no-si-koPo-ji), n. [< Gr. 
WroCf a people, a nation, 4* E. psychology , q. v.] 
The investigation of the spiritual conditions 
and institutions of races. 

. For this method Iphilological] we propose to substitute, 
as one main instrument-, the method of V olkerpsychologle, 
or “ Folklore," or ethnojtsyehology, or anthropology, or, to 
use Ur. Taylor’s term, “t-he Hottentotie method.” 

Nineteenth Century, XIX. 58. 

ethogr&phy (e-t-hog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. ;/0of, cus- 
tom. 4* -ypa<pui, < ypa<f>vtv , write.] A description 
of tiie moral characteristics of man. Krauth- 
Flcming. 

ethologic, ethological (eth-o-loj'ik, -i-kal), a. 
[< ethology 4- -ic-al.] Treating of or pertaining 
to ethics or morality. 

ethologist (e-thol'o-jist), w. [< ethology 4- -ist.] 
1. One versed in ethology; one who studies or 
writes on the subject of manners and morals. — 
2f. A mimic. Bailey , 1727. 
ethology (e-thol'o-ji), n. [= F. ethologic = 
Pg. ethologia = It. etologia; in sense based on 
the moral sense of ethos f ethics; in form < L. 
ethologia , < Gr. ?/0o‘Ao}<a, the art of depicting 
character by mimic gestures, < rjOoh'^ o(j, L. 
ethologus , depicting, or one who depicts, char- 
acter by mimic gestures, < Gr. yQoq, character, 
manners, 4* -Aoyia, < Aiyt/v, speak: see -ology.] 
1. The science of ethics; especially, applied 
ethics. 

Mr. Mill calls ethology the science of the formation of 
character. A' rauth ■ Fie in i ng. 

Wo want an ethology of the schoolroom, somewhat more 
discriminative than that ethology of tho assembly that 
Aristotle gives in his “Rhetoric." 

Pop . Sci. Mo., XXX. 259. 

2f. Mimicry. Bailey , 1731. 
ethopoetic (e^tho-pci-et'ik), a. [X Gr. yOmrott/- 
tim'h expressive of character, < i/0o7rotnv f form 
or express character or manners, < ijdw; y char- 
acter, manners, 4- noniv, make.] Pertaining 
to or suitable for the formation of character; 
character-making. [Rare.] 
ethos (e't-hos), n. [< Gr. j)fhc , an accustomed 
seat, in pi. abodes or haunts (of animals, etc.) ; 
custom, usage ; the manners and habits of man, 
his disposition, character (L. ingenium , mores); 
in pi., manners; a lengthened form of ffloc, cus- 
tom, habit- (orig. *cr FcO-) y = AS. sidu, si do, scodu 
(lost in E.) ss OS. sidu = D. cede = OHG. situ, 
MHG. site, G. silte = Icel. sidhr = Sw. sed = 
Dan. sad = Goth, sidtus, custom, habit, etc., = 
Skt. sradhd, wont, custom, pleasure. Tho verb 
appears in t-he Gr. tduv, being accustomed, perf . 
mJia, as pres, be accustomed, perf. part. ttMu;, 
accustomed.] 1. Habitual character and dis- 
position. 

Many other social forces, national character, ideas, cus- 
toms --- the whole inherited ethos of the people — individ- 
ual peculiarities, love of power, sense of full* dealing, pub- 
lic opinion, conscience, local ties, family connections, civil 
legislation -all exercise upon industrial alfairs as real an 
influence ns personal interest; ami. furthermore, they ex- 
ercise an influence of precisely the same kind. 

Rae, Con temp. Socialism, p. 211. 

From the end of the second to the boginning of the six- 
teenth century there can be no doubt as to the contents 
and ethos of that system. 

Fortnightly Rei\, N. 8., XXXIX. 188 

Specifically — 2. In the Gr. fine arts, etc., the 
inherent quality of a work which produces, oi 
is fitted to proiluee, a high moral impression, 
noble, dignified, and universal, as opposed to a 
work characterized by pathos, or the particu- 
lar, accidental, passionate, realistic quality. 

By ethos, as applied to the paintings of Folygnotus, wt 
understand a dignified hearing in his figures, and a men 
sured movement throughout hiB compositions. 

Encyc. Brit., II. 359, 

Ethusa, n. See JElhvsa. 
ethyl (eth'il), w. [< eth(er) 4- -yl.] .C 2 H 6 . Thf 
radical of ordinary alcohol and ether, it has 
never been obtained In the free state. Alcohol is tin 
hydrate of ethyl.— Ethyl butyrate. See butyrate 
Ethyl oxid, ethyl ether. See etlieri, s (b ).— Ethyl Baits 
salts in which the radical ethyl plays the part of a base. 

ethyl&mine (oth'il-am-in), n. [< ethyl + amine / 
An organic base formed by the substitution oi 
ethyl for all or part of the hydrogen of ammonia, 
ethylate (eth'i-lat), n. [< ethyl + -atc^.] Rami 
as alcoholate. 

ethylated (eth'i-la-ted), a. Mixed or combiner 
with ethyl or its compounds, 
ethyl-blue (eth'il -bio), n. A coal-tar coloi 
used in dyeing, prepared by treating spirit- 
blue with ethyl chlorid. The blue possesses t 
purer tone than spirit-blue, and is used for dye 
ing silk. 
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ethylendiamine (eth^i-lon-di'a-mm), n. [< ethyl 
4* -ene + fit- 2 + amine.’] A powerfully poison- 
ous substance (CaH^NI^^lIaO) formed by the 
putrefaction of fish-flesh. 

ethylene (eth'i-len), n. [< ethyl + - ene .] CoH 4 . 
A colorless poisonous gas having an unpleas- 
ant, suffocating smell. It burns with a bright lu- 
minous flame, and when mixed with air explodes violently. 
It is one of the constituents of illuminating gas. Also 
called ethnic, elayle, olefiant nan, bicarbv reted hydroyen, 
heavy carbureted hydroye n . — Ethylene platinochlorld, 
Cofl^VtClo. a substance prepared by boiling platinie eWo- 
rld with alcohol and evaporating the solution in a vacuum. 
A very dilute solution of it heated on a sheet of glass or a 
porcelaiu plate yields a lustrous coating of platinum. 

ethylene-blue (oth^f-len-blo), n. A substance 
similar to methylene-blue, diethylaniline being 
used in place of dimethylaniline. 

ethylic (e-thil'ik), «. [< ethyl 4- - ie. ] Related 
to or containing the radical ethyl: as, ethylic 
alcohol. 

Et Incarnatus (et in-kar-nu/tus). [So called 
from the first words: L. et, and; incarnatus, 
incarnate.] 1. In the Roman Catholic mass, a 
section of the Credo. — 2. A musical setting of 
that section. 

etiolate (e'ti-o-lat), r. ; pret. and pp. etiolated , 
ppr. etiolatmy . [Formed, as if from a L. pp. 
m -a tus, < F. etioler , blanch, < OF. estwler , be- 
come slonder or puny (Roquefort); F. dial. 
(Norm.) rell. s’eticuler , grow into stalks or 
straw, < entente, straw, stubble, F. tHculc , stub- 
ble, < L. stijmla , straw: see stipule .] I, in- 
trans . To grow white from absence of tho nor- 
mal amount of coloring matter, as the leaves 
or stalks of plants ; bo whitened by exclusion 
of the light ol the sun, as plants: sometimes, in 
pathology, said of persons. 

II. trans . To blanch; whiten by exclusion of 
the sun’s rays or by disease. 

Celery is in this manner blanched or etiolated . 

Whewell, Bridgewater Treatises (A stron. and Physics), xiii. 

Who could have tiny other feeling than pity for this poor 
human weed, this dwarfed and etiolated soul? 

(). M\ Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. CO. 

Svn. JUan eh, etc. Seo whiten. 

Also ctiolizc. 

etiolation (e /; ti -o-la'shon), n. [< etiolate + 
-ion.] 1. The becoming white through loss of 
natural coloring matter as a result of the ex- 
clusion of light or of disease. Specifically — 2. 
In hort., the rendering of plants white, crisp, 
and tender by excluding the action of light from 
them, as celery for the table. Compare albin- 
ism. 

etiolin (e'ti-o-lin), n. [< etiol(ate) + -in-.] A 
yellow modification of chlorophyl, formed by 
plants growing in darkness. 

etiolize (e'ti-o-llz), v . ; pret. and pp. etiolized , 
p]>r. etioUzing. [As ctiol-atc 4- -ize . ] Same as 
etiolate, 

etiological, etiologically, etc. See etiological, 
etc. 

etiquette (et-i-ket'), n. [< F. etiquette, f., for- 
merly also clique t, m., a ticket, a label, lienee 
(> Sp. Pg. etiqueta = It. etichetta ), convention- 
al forms (of a court, of society, etc.), a mod. 
sense due to the use of tickets giving informa- 
tion or directions as to the observances to be 
followed on particular occasions. See ticket, the 
earlier E. form.] 1. A ticket or label, specifi- 
cally one attached to a specimen of natural his- 
tory. [Rare.] — 2. Conventional requirement 
or custom in regard to social behavior or ob- 
servance; prescriptive usage, especially in po- 
lite society or for ceremonial intercourse ; pro- 
priety of conduct as established in any class or 
community or for any occasion ; good manners ; 
polite behavior. 

Without hesitation kiss the slipper, or whatever else the 
etiquette of that court requires. Cheater field. 

In strict etiquette, tho visitor should not, at first, suf- 
fer his hands to appear, when entering the room, or when 
seated. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptian#, I. -f»r>. 

Etiquette, with all itB littlenesses ami niceties, is found- 
ed upon a central idea of right and wrong. 

Dr. J. Brown , Spare Hours, 3d sor., p. 279. 

A strangled titter, out of which there brake 
On all sides, clamouring etiquette to death, 
Unmeasured mirth. Tennyson, Princess, v. 

etna (et'nii), n . [< Etna, It. Etna , < L. JEtna, 
< Gr. Atm/, a volcano in Sicily; perhaps con- 
nected with Gr. alOetv, burn: see ether*.] A 
vessel used for heating water in the sick-room 
or at table, consisting of a cup or vase for the 
water, with a fixed saucer surrounding it in 
which alcohol is burned. [U. 8.] 
xStnean (et-ng'an), a. [< L. Mtnams, < Or. 
Atrvaiog, Etneanj" < A irvy Etna.] Pertaining 
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to Etna, the celebrated volcanic mountain in 
Sicily : as, the Etnean fires. Also spelled JSt- 
nean. 

6toile (a-twoP), n. [F., < OF. estoilc , < L. Stella , 
a star: see stellate, estoilc.] 1. In her., same 
as estoilc . — 2. A name given to the star-shaped 
or m u, n y dobed spots or figures in embroidery. 

Etonian (o-to'jii-an), a. and w. [< Eton 4* 
-urn.] I, a. Of or pertaining to Eton or Eton 
College in England. 

II. n. One who is or lias been a pupil at 
Eton College, a famous educational establish- 
ment of England, at Eton in Buckingham- 
shire, opposite Windsor, founded in 1440 by 
Henry Vi. 

6t0upille ( F. pron. a-to-pely'), n. [F.,< etouper, 
stop with tow, oakum, etc. : see .stop.] A 
quick match for firing explosives, made of three 
strands of cotton steeped in spirits mixed with 
mealed gunpowder. 

Et Resurrexit (et res-u-rek'sit). [So called 
from the first words : L. et, and ; resurrexit , lie 
rose again, lid pers. sing. porf. hid. of resur- 
gerc, rise again: see resurrection.] 1. In the 
Roman Catholic mass, a section of the Credo. 
— 2. A musical setting of that section. 

Etrurian (e-tro'ri-an), a. and n. [< L. Etruria, 
Jlctruria, the country of the Etrusci : see Etrus- 
can.] Same as Etruscan. 

Etruscan (e-trus'kan), a. and n. [< L. Etrus- 
cus , Etrurian (pi . ’Etrusci, the Etrurians), < 
Etruria , Etruria. Hence ult. Tuscan, q. v.] 

I. a. Pertaining or relating to Etruria, an an- 
cient country in central Italy, bordering oil the 
part of the Mediterranean called the Tyrrhe- 
nian sea, between Latium and Liguria (includ- 
ing modern Tuscany), or to its inhabitants, and 
especially to tlioir civilization and art. These, be- 
fore Hellenic influence was actually felt in Etruria, resem- 
bled in many ways those of primitive Greece. Compare 
Tuscan. - Etruscan art, the art of ancient Etruria; an 
artistic development believed with probability to have 
grown up Independently from the same root as the art of 
Greece, but far interior in every way to (1 reek art, though 
in its later stages influenced by it. Etruscan masonry 
closely resembles the Creek in its progress troiu the mas- 
sive polygonal to admirable rectangular work in even 
courses ; the arch and the vault were consistently em- 
ployed, and were passed on to become the characteristic 
feature of Koman architecture ; while the Etruscan house 
of rectangular plan with central court was the prototype 
of the Roman house. (Hee Tuscan order, u nler Tuscan.) 
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Etruscan Art — Etruscan Sarcophagus in terra-cnit.i, from thiusi: 
period of full development.— Museo Egizio, Florence 


The best works of Etruscan sculpture were its strongly 
colored terra-cotta statues, of life-size and larger, and its 
sarcophagi of terra-cotta hearing reclining figures on their 
lids, showing, however, but little anatomical truth, de- 
spite milch research in details of dress and ornament. 
The native Etruscan jewelry exhibits massiveness and 
intrinsic value, us in heavy and complicated chains, pen- 
dants, and the like, in preference to the delicacy and 
artistic refinement of tin* imported Creek and Pheni- 
eian examples found with the native productions in the 
tombs. See bulla. — Etruscan pottery, (a) The pot- 
tery of the ancient Etruscans, which may he roughly di- 
vided into four main classes : (1) tiie early cinerary urns, 
fulled Canopic vases, with covers hi the form of human 
heads (see Canopic); (2) the black, unglazed ware, with 
ornamental figures and designs, impressed or in low relief, 
called burchcro or bucehero nero vases ( see buecltero); (If) 
the painted vases imitated more or Jess closely from those 
of Greek manufacture ; (4) the vases coated with a bril- 
liant black varnish, and bearing reliefs, called Etrusco- 
Campanian (which see). (6) An epithet erroneously ap- 
plied to (l reek painted vases. This application, originat- 
ing in the eighteenth century, before the study of archieol- 
ogy had made much advance, is still in use among persons 
whose ideas about these subjects arc obtained from books. 
Wedgwood lmd this use in mind when he. named Ids works 
Etruria - Etruscan ware, a pottery made by a person 
named Dillwyn, at Swansea in WaP*s, aliotit 1850, and 
decorated with figures, borders, etc., of classical design, 
usually in black or red. This ware was known as Dillwyn s 
Etruscan ware, and thcRe words were printed in black on 
the bottom of each piece. Jewitt. 

II. w. 1. An inhabitant of Etruria; a mem- 
bor of the primitive race of ancient Etruria. 
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The Etruscans were distinguished ethnologically from all 
neighboring races, and their affinities are unknown, (hough 
there were similar people in ancient Khietin, Tin nee, etc. 
They culled themselves Jiasena, ami the Greeks railed 
them Tyrrhenians, between which and Et) useans there is 
probably u philological connection. Set* Tyrrhenian 

2. Tin* language of the Etruscans, which from 
its few remains appears to have been unlike 
any other known tongue, if was spoken b> many 
people in Italy outside of Etiuria, till guwinallj supciscd- 
ed by Osean and Latin ; bid a form of it continued in uj»e 
in Rha*tia(the (irisons and Tyrol) several centuries longer. 

Etrusco-Campanian (o - trus ' ko - kam - pa ' ni- 
an), a. Pertaining to 
Etruria and Campania, 
of ancient Italy.— Etrus- 
co-Campanian pottery, the 
latest class of Etruscan pot- 
tery, made also in ('am pan! a, 
in the third century ». e. and 
later. The vases of this chins 
are coated with a brilliant 
black varnish, present a gteat 
diversity of forms, and, like 
the older bucehero vases, affect 
shapes more appropriate to 
metal than to clay. All hear 
ornament in relief, from sim- 
ple ribs or fliitings to medal- 
lions, groups of figures, etc. 

et seq. All abbreviation 
of the Latin et sequentia, Etnisc.^omipaman 
or et sequentes, meaning 
‘and what follows,’ ‘and the following’: as, 
compare page 4f> et seq. 

-ette. [See -rf 1 .] A French suffix, the femi- 
nine form of -eH (which see), retained in French 
words of recent introduction, as grisette, sil- 
houette, etiquette, palette, sextette, coquette, etc. 
Some of these have older English forms in -et.*, 
as ticket, pallet, or are recently so spelled, as 
sextet, octet, coquet, etc. 

ettent, w. [Also written ettin, eaton, etc.; < ME. 
Hen, eotend, etc., < AS. eoten, a giant (only in 
the poem of “Beowulf”), = Ic.Ql.jdtunn = Dan. 
jette = Sw .jdtte, a giant.] A giant or goblin. 

Quen Pauid fast gaine that ct in 
Has he n»gt his staf for-getiu ; 

Vn-to the butailu he hit bare, 

Mu 3 t na kinge sqimrdc do mare. 

Holy itood (E. E. T. S.), p. 118. 

They say the King of Portugal cannot sit. at his meat, 
but the giants and the ettins will come and snatch it from 
him. Beau, and EL, Knight of Burning Pestle, i. 1. 

Otter (ot'tor), u. A Scotch form of atter *. 

ettercap (et'tr-kap), n. A Scotch form of atUr- 
cop. 

A fiery ctter-cap, a fractious chiel, 

As het as ginger, ami us stieve hh steel. 

Robertson of Struan. 

etter-pike (ot'ftr-plk), n. [< Sc. fitter, = E. 
utter, poison, 4- pike, a fish.] Same as adder- 
pike. 

ettle 1 (el '1), r. ; pret. and pp. fitted, ppr. ettling . 
[Sc., also written el til, attic, attet, etc.; < Icel. 
aila, etla, think, mean, suppose, intend, pur- 
pose, related to AS. eahtian , meditate, devise 
(=OS. ah ton, meditat e, devise, = OFries. acht- 
ja = D. achten = OHG. ahtun, MHG .ahten, G. 
achtcn, regard, esteem, = Dan. ogle = Sw r . akta, 
esteem, intend, observe, hoed), connected with 
Goth, ahftj understanding, ahnia, soul, ahjan, 
think.] 1. Irons . 1. To aim; propose; intend; 
attempt ; try. 

Ilcraudc in Anger atlcd to sic 
Cryste tliurgh his curstnes, as the clause fell us. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4,‘!04. 

I never ettled harm to thee. 

Quoted in Child's Ballads, \ I. ITS. 

2. To expect; reckon: as, I’m ettling lie’ll bo 
here tho morn. 

1 saye the syr Artlmre rs thyne cmnye forever, 

And’ ettelles to bee overlynge of the enipyiv ol Koine, 

That alle his aneestres auglife, hot Here hv nisei fe. 

Moitr Artlmre (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 520. 

II. in trans. 1. To take aim. 

M\t M’harp Mnestheus wai and uwysee, 

Veto the held has liulit v|> on hn 
Baith arrow- and ene, ettand at the merk. 

(*avm Douylus , tr. of Vjigil, p. 14 1. 

2. To make attempt. 

If I but ettle at a sang, or speak, 

They dlfc their lugs fstop their ears! 

Ramsay, l’oems, TI. (50. 

3. To direct one’s course. 

The churl groeching forth goth with the gode child, 

& euene to themperour the! atteledm sone. 

William of Pale me (V*. E. T. S.), 1. 272, 

4. To aspire; be ambitious. 

(Joordie will be to us what .fames Watt Is to the cttliny 
town of Greenock, so we can do no less than ill ink pros- 
perity to his endeavors. Galt, The Provost, p. 237. 

[Obsolete in all uses except in Scotch.] 
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ettle 1 (et'l), n. [< ettle 1 , t».] Intention ; intent; 
aim. [Scotch.] 

Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie preat, 

And flew at Tam wl’ furious ettle. 

Burns, Tam o’ Shanter. 

ettle 2 (et'l), n. A variant of addle 2 , 
ettle 8 (et'l), //. [A dial, corruption of nettle; 
a nettle taken as an ettle , like a nadder taken 
as an adder: see adder 1 .'} A nettle. [Prov. 
Eng.J 

In the Gh’ wardens’ accounts of MinchiiiKliampton, 1688, 
one shilling appears as paid “for cutting ettle a-." 

A rchmoloyta, XXXV. 451. 

ettlement (et'l-ruent), n. [< ettle 1 4* -ment.] 
Intention. [Scotch.] 

ettler (et'ler), ii. One who ettles or aims at 
a particular object. [Scotch and North. Eng.] 

All cydent ettler for preferment. 

Oalt, Kingan Oilhaize, II. 298. 

ettlings (et'lingz), n. pi. [Verbal n. of ettle- 
= addle 2 .] Earnings; wages. [North. Eng.] 
ettow (et'o), n. (Appar. of W. Ind. origin.] 
The Cordia Sebestcna, a boraginaceous shrub 
of the West Indies, with handsome scarlet flow- 
ers and a drupaceous fruit, 
ettweef, w. See etui. 

6tude (a-t.iid'), n. [F., < L. stadium, study: see 
study.] A study ; a lesson ; especially, in music , 
a composition having more or less artistic value, 
but intended mainly to exercise the pupil in 
overcomingsome particular technical difficulty, 
or two or more related difficulties.— £tude de 
concert, concert-study ; an etude of exceptional brilliancy 
or artistic value. 

6tui (a-twe'), n. [Formerly also ettuy (= D. 
G. Dan. Sw. etui), and in vernacular spelling 
etwee, ettivee; < F. idui, formerly estui, estuy 
= Pr. estui, estuy = Sp. cstuehc = Pg. cstojo 
= It. astuecio, a ease, box. With loss of the 
initial vowel (by apheresis), etwee became twee, 
whence, in the plural, with a deflection of sense, 
tweese , tweeze, whence tweezers: see twee , tneeze, 
tweezers .] A small case, especially one of orna- 
mental character and intended to contain deli- 
cate or costly objects. In the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries such cases were carried hanging from the 
beltb) holies, and used to contain their utensils fonieedle- 
work and some articles of the toilet. 

Ext int |F. |, a sheath, ease or box to put things in, ami 
artieularly, a case of little instruments, or si/zers, bod- 
in, penknife, etc., now commonly tearmed an ettwee. 

Cut ijra ve. 

etweet (et-we'), n. See etui. 

-ety. See -ity and -ty. 

etym., etymol. Abbreviations of etymology, 
etymological, etymologically, etymologist. 
etymic (e-tim'ik), a. [< etymon 4- -/<?.] Of or 
pertaining to the etymon or primitive form of 
a word. 

etymologert (et-i-mol'o-ier), n. [As F. (Hy mo- 
lt >y lie ss op. etimdlogo ~ It. etimologo = (>. Dan. 
Sw. etymology < L. etymologos, < Gr. IrvuoMyog, 
an etymologist: see etymology and - cr *.] An 
etymologist. 

haws there must be; and “lex hligatido,” saith the ety- 
mologer : it Is called a law from biudiug. 

Dr. Orijfith, Fear of God ami the King (1060), p. 82. 

etymologic, etymological (et/i-mo-loj'ik, -i- 
kal), a. [= F. etymologiquc = Sp. etimoldgico = 
Pg. etymologico = It. eUmologico (cf. G. etymolo - 
gisch as Sw. Dan. ety moloy isle), < LL. etymologi- 
cus, < Gr. hvpoAoynidg, belonging to etymology, < 
hvfLQ/ioyia, etymology: sec etymology.] Pertain- 
ing to, treating of, or determined by etymology. 

Without help from etymologic or other record we may 
safely go hack ugeB further. Athnuaum, No. 3067, p. 165. 

etymological . Plural of etymologicon. 
etymologically (et/i-mo-loj'i-kal-i), adv. Ae- 
• cording to or by means of etymology; as re- 
gards etymology. 

We prefer the form which we have employed, because 
it is etymologically correct. 

Macaulay , Sadler's Ref. Refuted. 
Vergers do not seem to have been recognised as “cardi- 
nal ’’ by the Commission, though they might etymologically 
make good their claim to that title as doorkeepers. 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXIII. 175. 

etymologicon, etymologicum (et/i-mo-loj'i- 
kou, -kum), n .; pi. etymologica (-k&). [ML., < 
Gr. tTunoXoyiKdv, an etymological* dictionary, 
lie ut. of irvfiohtytKdg, etymological: see etymo- 
logic .] A work containing the etymologies of 
the words of a language ; an etymological dic- 
tionary; a treatise on etymology. 

No English dictionary at nil fulllls the requisites either 
of a truly scientific or of a popular etymologicon. They 
all attempt too much and too little — too much of compar- 
ative, too little of positive etymology. 

Q. P. Marsh , Lectures on Eng. Lang., Hi. 
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etymologise, v. See etymologize . 
etymologist (et-i-mol'o-jist), n. [= F. dtymolo- 
giste as Sp. It. etimologista = Pg. etymologista ; 
as etymology 4- -ist. ] One versed in etymology ; 
one who specially studios, teaches, or writes the 
history of words j a historian of words, 
etymologize (et-i-mol'o-jiz), v .; pret. and pp. 
etymologized, ppr. etymologizing . [< F. Stymo- 

logiser, formerly etymologiser , = Sp. ctimologi- 
sa r = Pg. etymologizar = It. etimologizzare , < 
ML. etymologisare (cf. equiv. ML. etymologi- 
carc, Gr. trvuo'Xoynv) ; as etymology 4* -ize.] I. 
intrans. 1. To study etymology or the history 
of words; search into the origin of words. — 2. 
To provide or suggest etymologies for words. 

How perilous it is to etymologize at random. 

Ahp. Trench , Study of Words, p. 208. 

n. trans. To give the etymology of; traco 
the etymology of; provide or suggest an ety- 
mology for. 

Breeches, quasi bear-richeB ; when a gallant bears all his 
riches in his breeches.— Most fortunately etymologized! 

B. Jonzon , Cynthia’s Revels. 

The habit of etymologizing words off-lnind from expres- 
sive sounds, by the unaided and often flighty fancy of a 
pliilologer. E. Ii. Tylor , Prim. Culture, I. 147. 

Also spelled etymologise. 
etymology (et-i-mol'o-ji), n. ; pi. etymologies 
(-jiz). [Early mod. L. etymologic, ethnologic; 
= G. etymologic = Dan. Sw. etymologi, < F. ety- 
mologic, now etymologic = Bp. etimologia = Pg. 
ctymologia = It. etimologia ,< L. ctymologia, ML. 
also etimologia, ethimologia, < Gr. hvpokoyia, the 
analysis of a word so as to find its origin, ety- 
mology (translated notatio (8oe notation) and 
veriloquium (see reriloquent) by Cicero, and 
originatio (hoc* origination) by Quintilian), < hv - 
go Atiyog, studying etymology, telling the true 
origiu of a word (as a noun, an etymologist), 
< irufiov, the true literal sense of a word accord- 
ing to its origin, its etymology, 4- -?.oyta, < /Jyrtv, 
speak, tell: see etymon and - ology .] 1. That 

part of philology which treats of the history of 
words in respect both to form and to meanings, 
tracing them back toward their origin, and set- 
ting forth and explaining the changes they have 
undergone. 

Etymology treatB of the structure and history of words. 
It includes classification, inflection, and derivation. 

E. A. March, Anglo-Saxon Grammar, p. 33. 

Specifically — 2. The particular history of a 
word, including an account of its various forms 
and senses. In its widest sense, the etymology of a word 
includes all its variations of form and spelling, and all its 
different meanings and shades of meaning, from its first 
appearance in the language to the present time, and, fur- 
ther, the Baine facts concerning the original or the cognate 
forms of the word in other languages. This would be im- 
practicable for any large number of words, and accord- 
ingly the fullest etymologies, os in tills dictionary, give 
but one form or a few typical forms for a given period of 
a langunge, or but one form for the whole period of the 
language, with a like summary treatment of the meanings, 
a more complete exhibition of forms and meanings being 
given only at critical or important points in the history. 
In a very restricted but common acceptation, the word 
implies merely the “derivation” of the word, namely, the 
mention of the word or root from which it is derived, as 
when bishop is said to be “from Greek «iri'a*oiros, ” or chief 
“ from Lutln caput" 

Expoundinge also and declaringe the etimologia and na- 
tive signification of suche wordes as we have borowed of 
the Latincs or Frenche menne, not evyn so comonly used 
in our quotidiene speche. 

Quoted In Babccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. xxi. 

This terme [barbarous] being then so vsed by the aun- 
cienfc Greekes, there haue beno since, notwithstanding, 
who haue digged for the Etimologia somewhat deeper, and 
many of them liauo said that it was spoken by the rude 
and barking language of the Affricans now called Bar- 
barians. Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 210. 

Before attempting an etymology, ascertain the earliest 
form and UBe of the word ; and observe chronology. Ob- 
serve history and geography; borrowings are due to actual 
contact. Observe phonetic laws. 

Skeat, Etym. Diet., Pref., p. xxi. 

Those etymologies which seemed Bfcrong because of like- 
ness in sound, until it was shown that likeness in sound 
made them impossible. George Eliot, Middlemarch, II. 69. 

3. In gram., that division of grammar which 
treats of the parts of speech and their inflec- 
tions. 

etymon (et'i-mon), n. [= Sp. etimo =s Pg. ety- 
mon, < L. etymon, < Gr. irvfwv, the true literal 
sense of a word according to its origin, its ety- 
mology, its primitive form or root ; prop. neut. 
of ervgog (also in lengthened form hyrnfiog, both 
chiefly poetical), true, sure, real; with forma- 
tive -yog, akin to heog, true, real, genuine, be tog, 
hallowed, sacred, holy, pious, devout (= Skt. 
satyas, true) ; cf. h&Cnv, examine, test ; the root 
Vr being ult. a reduced form of # <7evr, *sant, 
which appears in bv (bvr-), dial. Hxv (covr-) (= 
L. ens ( ent -), orig. sens (sent-), as in absens, 


Eublepharis 

absent, prwsens, present), ppr. of that, be, as 
AS. soth (orig. *8anth), E. sooth =s Ioel. sannr, 
true, sootli: see sooth, and ens, entity , ontology, 
etc., and am (under be 1 ), which represents the 
orig. root of all these words. Hence etymology , 
etc.] 1. The original element of a word ; the 
root or primitive. 

Blue bath its etymon from the High Dutch blaw. 

Peacham, On Drawing. 

The etymologist, therefore, whoever he were, hath de- 
ceived himself in assigning the etymon of this word As- 
syria, while he forgeth this distinction between it and 
Syria. J. Gregory, Posthuma (1650), p. 179. 

2. The original or fundamental sense; the 
primary or root meaning. 

The import bore given as the etymon or genuine sense 
of tlio word. Coleridge. 

etypic (e-tip'ik), a . [< L. e- priv. 4- K. tjfpic.'] 
In biol., unconformable to type; diverging or 
divergent from a given type; developing away 
from a norm or standard of structure : opposed 
to attypic . 

etypical (e-tip'i-kal), a. [< etypic 4- -«7.] Same 
as etypic. 

Etypical characters are exceptional ones, and ... are 
exhibited by an eccentric ortshoofcfrom the common stock 
of a group. Gill, Proc. Amcr. Assoc. Adv. Sei., 1873, p. 293. 

011-. [L., etc., eu-, < Gr. fi>-, a very common 
prefix, being the stem of the old ndj. ibg (dial. 
7 /rr), good, brave, noble, neut. ace. ib, later ev 
(dial, ijh), as an adv., well; prob. orig. *hvg, 
< *ecr (= Bkt. *\/ as), bo, in that, be: see am 
(under he 1 ), etymon , etc. The prefix is strictly 
the stem of the adj., and not the adv. tr; but 
the distinction is slight, and is generally dis- 
regarded, the prefix being more conveniently 
referred directly to the adverb. The prefix is 
used in Greek primarily to form adjectives, the 
second element being usually a noun or verb 
root, and the compound being an adjective 
meaning ‘with good. . ‘having good . . .,’ 

‘ well-* or ‘easily ed/ as in tr^rtp, having 

good (rpiick, dexterous) hands, well-handed, 
tv (j>m/g, well-grown, having a good oaf uro,n’ubvu- 
gog, having a good name, well-named, cvayye'Jog, 
bringing good news, etc. ; such adjectives being 
often used as nouns, and often having abstract 
or other nouns derived from them.] A pre- 
fix of Greek origin, meaning ‘good* (for the 
purpose) or, as used adverbially, ‘ well,’ i easi- 
ly,’ implying excellence, fitness, abundance, 
prosperity, facility, easiness, it. is opposed to dys-, 
as in eulogy, eujtepsg, opposed to dyttlayy, dgspepsy. Ill 
evangel and its derivatives ev- has taken the form ev-, 
which alBo appears, less properly, in some recent New Latin 
formations. 

euaster (u-as't6r), n. [NL., < Gr. n\ well, 4- 
cwTtjp, a star.] In sponges, a regular polyact 
or stellate calcareous spicule with stout conic 
rays radiating from one center. 

Euastrosa (u-as-tro'sk), ??. pi. [NL,, neut. pi. 
of 'euastrosus : see euastrose .] In Sollas’s clas- 
sification of sponges, a group of ehoristidan 
tetractinellid sponges having microscleres or 
flesh-spicules in the form of starlike or radi- 
ated spicules, without spirasters, as in the fam- 
ily iStelletlidw : distinguished from Spirastrosa 
and Sterrastrosa. 

euastrose (u-as'tros), a. [< NL. * euastrosus , < 
Gr. tv, well! 4- horpov, a star.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the Euastrosa. 

Eubagis (u'ba-jis), n. [NL. (Boisduval, 1832).] 
In entom., a genus of nymphalid butterflies, of 
which E. artTiemon is the typo and sole species. 

eublepharid (u-blef'a-rid), n. A lizard of the 
family Eubtepharidw. 

Eublepharidse (u-ble-far'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Eublepharis 4- -idee.] A family of gecko-like 



Eublepharis hardivtcki. 


lizards, typified by the genus Eublepharis , hav- 
ing ampnicoelous vertebras, united parietal 
bones, no parietal bar, and incomplete orbital 
ring. 

Eublepharis (u-blef'a-ris), n. [NL., < Gr. ev. 
well, and fi'/Jybapa, the eyelids.] A genus of 
lizards, typical of the family Eublepharidas, con- 
taining such as E. hardwicici , 



enblepharoid 

enblepbaroid (u-blef'a-roid), a. and n. I. a. 
Having the characters of the Eublepharidce. 

TL.n. One of the Eublepharidm. 
Eublepharoidea (iKblef-a-roi'de-ji), n. pi. 
[NL., < Euhlepharis 4- - oklea .] A superfamily 
of eriglossate lacertiliaus, conterminous with 
the family Eublcpharidw , having concavo-con- 
cave vertebra?, proximally dilated and loop- 
shaped clavicles, and no postfrontal or post- 
orbital squamosal arches. 1\ Gill, Smithsonian 
Report, 1885. 

Euboean (u-be'an), a. and n. [< Euboea 4- -aw.] 
I, a. Of or pertaining to Euboea, a large island 
of Greece northeast of Attica and Boeotia, or 
to its inhabitants: as, the Eubwan standard of 
coinage. 

II. w. A native or-an inhabitant of Euboea. 

eucairite, w. See cukairitc. 

eucalin (u'ka-lin), n. [Written less prop, euca- 
hjn; < Eucalyptus) 4- -m 2 .] A non-fermcntable, 
sweetish, syrupy body (C«H 12 0 6 ) produced in 
the fermentation of mentose (the sugar of 
Eucalyptus ). It is dextrorotatory and reduces 
copper salts like sugar. 

eucalypt (u'ka-lipt), w. A plant belonging to 
the genus Eucalyptus. 

Eucalyptocrinidi® (u-ka-lip-to-krin'i-de), Ii.pl. 
[NL., (•Eucalyptocrimis + -idu.) A family of 
fossil erinoids, typified by the genus Eucalypto - 
critius. Also Calyptocrintdtv. 
eucalyptoc.rinite (u'ka-lip-tok'ri-nit), n. [< 
NL. Eucaliiptocrinitcs ; formed as Eucahjptoeri- 
nus + -i/c-.J An encrinito of the genus Eaca- 
lyptocrinus. 

Eucalyptocrinus (u “ ka - lip - tok ' ri - II us), w . 
[NL. (so called from the* inversion of the calyx 
upon itself) (historically a shortened form of 
Eucalyptocr mites ), < Gr. tr, well, 4- kCLAvnTtiv, 
cover, 4- a plvor, a lily. For the element -erinus, 
see encrinitc .] The typical genus of Eucalyp - 
tocrinida', occurring in the Silurian and Devo- 
nian formations. . tgassiz , 1834. Also Eucalyp- 
tocriuitts. Got (l fuss, 1825. 

eucalyptography (u " ka - lip - tog ' ra : fi ), w. [< 
Eucalyptus 4- Gr. -ypafra, < )gu<puv, write.] The 
description of eucalypts; a treatise upon the 
genus Eucalyptus. 

eucalyptol (u-ka-lip'tol), it. [< Eucalyptus 4 
-ed.] A volatile, colorless, limpid oil having a 
strong aromatic odor, obtained from Eucalyp- 
tus globulus. 

Eucalyptus (u-ka-lip'tus), n. [NL., < Or. 
well, 4- a a/brrrett'l cover, conceal. J An impor- 
tant genus of mvrtaceous evergreen trees and 
shrubs, including about 120 species, abundant 
in all parts of Australia, and occurring rarely 
in New Guinea, Timor, and the Moluccas. The 
flowers are usually iu axillary umbels, with a Ann, de- 
ciduous, ealyptra, like ealyx, uo petals, and very numer- 
ous stamens. The surds are very small. The leaves arc 
thiek and smooth, mostly similar on both sides, and tin nun 

into a vertical po- 
'tQ) sition by a twist 


v f Many species ex- 
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name of yum-tive. From the extremis hardness or the 
fibrous character of the hark, some are known as iron- 
bark or stringy-bark trees, and others are distinguished 
as mountain-ash, box-, or mahogany-trees, etc. E sole- 
roplout , which is the principal iron bark-tree, and E. 
resinifera, are the chief source of Botany ltay kino. The 
leaves of various species, especially of E. i/lobulus, and the 
oil extracted from them, are said to have important reme- 
dial powers in asthma, bronchitis, and various other dis- 
eases. The trees are of very rapid growth, and several 
species, especially the blue-gum, E. ylobulus, have been 
extensively planted in warm countries for their timber. 
Their culture in malarious districts has also been recom- 
mended for the purpose of counteracting miasmatic influ- 
ences. 

eucatalepsia (u-kat-a-lep'si-fi), w. [NL., < Gr. 

tv, well, 4 * Kara? ipf/t£ a grasping, seizing: see 
catalepsy.') In Bacon's philosophy, true under- 
standing: a term designating the attempt, made 


Flowering Branch of Blue-gum Tree (/ iuca - 
lyftut globulus). 
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by means of successive inductions, rising from 
narrower to wider laws, to make nature intel- 
ligible. 

That which I meditate and propound is not acatalcpaia, 
but eucatalcpnia ; not denial of the capacity to understand, 
hut provision for understanding truly. 

Jlacon , Novum Organ um (ed. Spedding), I. § 126. 

Eucephala 1 (u-sof'a-lii), w. [NL., fem. sing, 
of c uccpltalus: see cucephalous.) In ornith ., 
a genus of humming-birds, so called from the 
beauty of the head. E. grayi is a fine Ecuado- 
rian species, with blue hoad and golden-green 
body. Itcicheubach . 1853. 

Eucephala 2 (u-sef'a-la), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of cuccphalus : see cuccphalous.) In cutout ., a 
group of tipularian or nemocerous dipterous in- 
sects, the larva? of which have usually a well-dif- 
ferentiated head. 

eucephalous (u-sof'a-lus), a. [< NL. cuceplia- 
lus, < Gr. well, 4- a ityafa'/, the head.] Well- 
headed, as a larval crane-fly; specifically, of or 
pertaining to the Encephala. 

After moulting the larval skin the cuccphalous larva? 
become quiescent or freely moveable pupa*. 

Claus , Zoology (trims ). p. f>77. 

Eucera (u'se-ra), a. (NL. (Hcopoli, 1760), < Gr. 
cbm prior, cbm pa ? , with beautiful horns, On, well, 
4* tJftue, the horn.] A genus of solitary bees, 
of the family Aptdtr , having the antenna? in flic 
male as long as the whole body, the thorax 
thickly pubescent, ami the fori? wings with only 
two submarginal Cells. Then* arc over SO European 
species. One Has been recognized in North America, hut 
is probably not indigenous 

Eucerocoris (u-so-rok'o-ris), »?. [NL., < Gr. tr, 
well, 4- ht/xic. a horn, 4- a opa, a bug. ) A notable 
genus of heteropterous insects, of the family 
Capsidw or Phytocorala having antenna? near- 
ly twice as long as the body. Westwood. 

Eiichaetes (u-kd'tez), n. [NL., < Or. tr, well, 
+ 

O'l Viy 'l lun-ifi 

ill 1841 . The - " - * -.->* 

subcostal vein 
gives rise to two 
marginal lier- 
vules, and a 
short eostal cell 
is formed be- 
tween the sec- 
ond marginal 

nerviile and the . 

apical. E. calc is 

slaty-gra? . and Moth ,»ml Larva of Euchtetmeglr , natural m/i . 
has u linghtly 

tutted orange, white, and black larva, which feeds on A s- 
dc piths. E colic rut is white, and has a white, hairy larva, 
which feeds on A pocynuin. 

3. A genus of birds. Sclatcr. 1858. 

Euchalina ( ii-ka-H'na), w . ( N1 j. , < G r. t )\ we 11, 
4- ,yo//rdr, a bridle.] The typical germs of Ea- 
ch ait n i tav. Lett tie a fold. 

Euchalininse (u' ka-li-nl'ne), n. pi. [Nli., < Eu- 
chaftua 4- -om’.j A group of iniirino sponges, 
tvpi f; cd by the genus Euchalina of Leinlenfeld 
(t'haltna of authors generally ),eontaining regu- 
larly digitate slender forms with a fine network 
of fibers and slender spicules. 

Eucharinae ( u-ka-ri'ne), u. pi. [NL., < Eucha- 
ns 4- -nar.) A subfamily of the parasitic hy- 
immopterous family (' halctdida *, founded by 
Jji’acli (1812), including the strongest and hand- 
somest forms among Hymcnoptcra, having five- 
jointed tarsi, no 
stigrnal vein, a won- 

derful development Jf 1 

of the nu»sotnorax, j J 

and an extension of 1 j 

the second abdorai- fj 

mil segment which J 

incloses all subse- 

quent segments. 

Also Eucharida. 

Eucharis (u'ka-ris), 

yap/f, agreeable, < Jj VV^ 

tv, well, 4- jdp/.r, 

grace. | 1. In m- / J 

tom., the typical / | 

genus of chalcidians 1 \ 

of the subfamily Eu- \ \ 

char uup. Latrcillc , .... ,, , . 

n A ' hucharts amertcana. (Line shows 

1804.— 2. A genus natural si*e.) 




Euchite 

of mollusks: same as Glaucus . Peron, 1807. — 
3. A genus of ctenophorans. Eschscholtz, 1829. 
— 4. A genus of 3 species of bulbous amarylli- 
daceoiiH plants of tlie Andes of Colombia, of 
whieli E. grandiflora (E. Amazouica) is fre- 
quently cultivated. Its flowers, borne upon 
tne summit of tlie scape, are largo, pure white, 
and very fragrant. 

6UCharist ( u'ka-rist), « . [= F. eucharistir = Sp. 
cucaristia = Pg. eu diarist in = It. eucaristia , < 
LL. eucharistia , < Gr. tv^upLcm'a, thankfulness, 
a giving of thanks, in eceles. use the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's supper (with ref. to the giv- 
ing of thanks before partaking of the elements), 
< tvx&fuaroq, grateful, thankful. < tv, well, 4- 
XapifroOat, show favor to, gratify, please, < X (1 ~ 
fur, grace, favor, gratitude, thanks (of. x a P (l i 
joy), < x°*P nv * tp juice. See grace and yearn 1 .) 
If. The act of giving thanks; thanksgiving. 

When St. Laurence was in the midst of the tnrmentH of 
tlie gridiron, he made this to he the matter of bis joy and 
eucharist, that he was admitted tothepites through which 
Jesus had entered. Jer. Taylor , M inks (ed. Ib3f*), 1. 2(5. 

2. The sacrament of the Lord’s supper; the 
comm union ; the sacrifice of the mass. See com- 
mnuton , mass 1 , and transit bstantiat ion. 

Of all those Comforts *u»d Exercises of Devotion which 
attend that Blessing [redemption!, the Eucharist or Holy 
Sacrament may claim the prime JMuce. 

Howell, Letters, iii. 4. 

The Corinthians desecrated the Holy Eucharist; but 
their gluttony and drunkenness did not lead St. Paul to 
hinder the guiltiest, among them from participating in 
that, holy rite. Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 178, note. 

Bingham shows tlmt the administration of the Eucha- 
rist to iutuntH continued in France till the twelfth century. 

Reeky, Kurop. Morals, II. 0. 

3. The consecrated elements in the Lord’s 
supper. 

To imagine that, for the tirst five hundred years, each 
one of tin* faithful who was allowed to ,sta.\ in church 
throughout (in* whole celebration of the holy sacitflee 
always icccived the cucharist at it, )* no Hinall mistake. 

Rock, church of our Fathers, i KW, note. 

Clement of Alexandria speaks of the ministers distrib- 
uting the cuchaust, that is, the elements, to the commu- 
nicants. If*. South, Diet, of Christian Aiitlq., 1. 625. 

eucharistic, eucharistical (u-ka-ris'tik, -ti- 
kal), a. [== F. t uchartsttquc = Sp. cucaristtcoz= 
Pg. cuehartstico = It. eueanshco , < LL. cttcha - 
rislta, euelmrist: see eudumst . J If. Contain- 
ing expressions of thunks; of the nature of 
thanksgiving or a t hanksgiving service. 

Tin* Ittttci part was cuchansfieaf, which begun at tlio 
breaking and blessing of tin* bread. 

Sir T. Rrotnic , Vulg Err. 

This | prolusion of Mary Magdalene’s anointing| Jesus 
rcccncd, as he was tin* Cln ist and anointed of the Lord; 
and b\ tins lie siitl civil himsclt to lie designed to Imrial, 
and In* leeched the oblation as eucharistical lor tlie ejec- 
tion ot seven devils. Jir. Taylor , Winks (ed. 1825), I. 24. 

[See other examples under radical.) — 2. Per- 
taining to the eueharist or sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper. 

The doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice depends upon 
the doctiino of the leal objective lTcsenec. 

J‘uscy, Eirenicon, p. 32. 

Our own eucharistic set vice and the Roman miss alike 
an*, toumled upon the doctrine of uu atoning saeiiflcc 

Quarterly Rer. 

Eucharistic vestments, the vesl ments xvoi n by a priest 
when engaged in the ser\ li e of the mass or the I .on I s sup- 
per 

Eucheir a, Eucheirid® . Set* Eudtira, Eudnndw. 

euchelaion (u-ke-la # on), n. (NLr. n ^i/ntnv, < 
Gr. fb\i/, ]>raycr, 4- i/amr, oil: sen Ehns and 
oil.) Unction of tin* sick with oil: one of the 
seven sacraments or mysteries of tlie Greek 
Church, inherited from apostolic or early < Miris- 
tian usage, and answering to the saerament of 
extreme unction in t he Lat in or Koman Gatholic 
Church. • 

Euchira (u-ld'rij), n. (NL., < Gr. >b\up, quick 
or ready of hand, < n\ well, 4- \ii f i, lmnd.] A 
genus (!f butterflies, of the subfamily Picrntiv. 

E. soctuliH ih a Mexicali species reiuaikable foi undeigo- 
nig ith inetanioi (diosis in a eomnmuit.i ot individuals, one 
pareliment-liki nest, fla^k-slmped and 8 oi 10 inches long, 
serving for a whole blood. WcshvooA, 1834. Also spelled 
Euclid ra. 

Euchirid® ( u-kir'i-de), if. pi. f N L., < Euchirus 
4- -uiw.) A family of V olcopttra , taking name 
from tin* genus Eudtmts. Hope, 1837. Also 
spelled Eudtnridw. 

Euchite (u'klt ), w. [< LGr. rv^irt/rim pl.M’^^O 
(see dot'.), < Gr. /njV, prayin', < ibxidku, pray.] 
A member of a se<*.t which arose in the fourth 
century in the East, particularly in Mesopota- 
mia and Syria, its members attached supreme impor- 
tance. to prayer and the presence of tin* Holy Spirit, led an 
ascetic life, and rejected sacraments and the moral law 
The sect continued until the seventh century, and was for 
a short time revived a few centuries later. Its members 
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euhemeristic 


euemerism, euemerist, otc. Seo euhemerism , 
etc. 

Euereta (u-er'c-t&), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. n>, well, 
+ iphift, a rower,' an oar (usually in pi.), < rpfff- 
auv, row.] Iluxley’s name for a group of tur- 
tles composed of the two genera Sphargis and 
Chelone, inhabiting the seas of warm climates. 
They have a blunt snout with hooked horny beak, the tym 
panuin hidden by the integument, and the limbs, of which 
the atibrmi pair arc much the longer, converted into pad- 
dles, the digits being flattened and hound immovably toge- 
ther by integument, and only one or two of them bearing 
nails See Sphargis and Chelone. 

euergetes (u-6r'je-tez), n. [< Gr. ri'cp} t rye, a 
well-door, < n», well, 4- Ipyov, work, a deed (ef. 
tn) utt/c, a door), < *?pyuv, work, do: see work.] 
A benefactor: a title of honor in ancient Greece 
of such as had done the state some service, and 
sometimes assumed as a royal surname, as by 
Ptolemy III. of Egypt (Ptolemy Euergetes), 
and Ptolemy VII. (Euergetes II.). 

As euergetes of Greek cities, Hadrian completed the 
Olympleion at Athens. 

C. O. Muller , Manual of Arrlneol. (trails.), § 191. 


Eufitchia (u-fieh'i-ji), n. [NL. (Packard, 1876), 
< Gr. n\ well, 4- Eitchta, q. v.] A genus of geo- 
metrid moths. E. ribeana is a species which lays Its 
eggs in the autumn on the steins of currant- and goose- 
berry - bushes. They 
hutch when the bushes 
arc in full bloom in the 
spring, and the larva, 
a whitish measuring- 
worm with black spots 
and yellow stripes, 
called the aooseberry- 
spanivorm, feeds upon 
the leaves until full- 
grown, when it goes 
under ground to pu 
pate, remaining in this 
state for two or three 
weeks la-fore it issues as a moth. The remedies arc pon- 
dered hellebore, either in Solution or applied dry when 
tiie plants are moist, and hand-picking. 

euget ov.jc), interj. [L., < Gr. tbyr, good! well 
said! well done! an exclamatory use of the 
adv. tb)t f or tv yt, well, rightly, in replies con- 
firming or approving what has been said: n\ 
well (seo eu-); jr, an enelitic particle.] Well 
done! well said! good! an exclamation of ap- 
plause, encouragement, joy, and the like. 
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To solemnize the euges, the passionate welcomes of 
heaven poured out on penitents. 

Hammond, Works, IV. f»U0. 

eugenesic ( ii-j o-nes'ik), a. [ < e ugen es(is ) + -*>.] 
Ha me as cuycncHc. 

eugenesis ( it- jo ti' e-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. tr, well, 
4- )hnai(j , generation.] The (piality of breed- 
ing freely; fertility; specifically, the produc- 
tion of young by the union of individuals of 
different species or stocks. 

eugenetic (fi-je-not'ik), a. [< eugenesh s, after 
genetic, q. v.J Of, belonging to, or character- 
ized bv eugenesis. Also eugenvstc. 

Eugenia (u-je'ni-ii), n. [NL, ; in dof. 1, named 
in honor of Prince Eugene of Savoy (died 17116); 
in def. ‘J, named from the Empress Eugenic of 
Prance. The name Eugene, G. lit ugen, P. Eugene, 
etc., NL. Eugentus , fern. Eugenia, G. Eugenic, P. 
Eugenic , etc., NL. Eugenia, means ‘well-born,’ < 
Gr. ti'ytvi/c, well-born : seo ettgeny.] 1. A genus 
of myrtaceous shrubs and trees, of over 500 spe- 
cies, which art* found in tropical or subtropical 
America and tropical Asia, with a Jew species 
in Africa and Australia. About half a dozen me 
found in Florida. The (lowers are tctruiiiernuM, with nu- 
merous stamens, and are followed by a baccate fruit. The 
leaves are opposite, and often gland iilm -punctate and fra- 
grant, and tin* wood is hard and sometimes of value. The 
most iiupnitnnt species is E. earyophyllata, of India, which 
yields the clove of commerce. (See cut under el ore.) Sev- 
eral species hear edible fruits, aw the rose-apple (E. Jam- 
ban) and the jmnhuhtna (E. Jambotana), which are culti- 
vated in tropical countries. The astringent bark of the 
latter is used in dyeing and tanning, and in medicine. 
Others are cultivated in greenhouses for the beauty of 
their foliage or dowers. 

2. A genus of humming-birds. E. imperatrix 
is a fine species from Ecuador, green with a 
violet throat-spot. Gould, 1855. — 3. A genus 
of dipterous insects, of the family Muscidw. 
Jhseotdy, 1 865. 

Eugeniaerinid® (u-je^ni-a-krin'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Eugcniarrinus + -Ida..'] A family of 
encrinites or fossil crinoids, ranging from the 
Oolite to tho Cretaceous. 

eugeniacrinite (u-je-ni-ak'ri-nit), n. r< NL. 
Eugen i a cn n i ten ; as Eugeniacrin us 4- -i te%.] An 
eneriuite of the family EugeniacrimtUv . 
Eugeniacrinites (u-je-ni-ak-ri-m'tez), n. pi. 
[NL. : seo Engeniacrinus .] Same as Eugenia - 
crinus. 

Engeniacrinus (u-je-ni-ak'ri-nus), n. [NL. (re- 
duced from Eugeniacrinite#), < Gr. evyevt/c, well- 


born, of noble race, + npivov , a lily.] The typi- 
cal genus of tho family Eugeniacrinidw. Agas- 
sis, 1834. 

eugenic 1 (u-jen'ik), a. [< Gr. rvyev fc, well-born 
(see cugeny), 4- -ic.] Of or pertaining to race- 
culture. 

If eugenic principles were universally adopted, tho 
chance of exceptional and elevated natures would ho large- 
ly reduced. Fortnightly Reo., JS. S., XL. 459. 

eugenic 2 (u-jen'ik), a. [< Eugen-ia, 1, + 4c. ] 
Pertaining to or derived from cloves.- Eugenic 
add, an acid derived from cloveB. It is a colorless oil, 
becoming dark in color and resinous when exposed to 
the air. It reddens litmus-paper, and has a spicy burning 
taste and a strong smell of cloves. 

eugenics (u-jen'iks), w. {PI. of eugenic *: see 
-»<?«.] The science of generative or procreative 
development; the doctrine of progress or evo- 
lution, especially in the human race, through 
improved conditions in the relations of the 
sexes. 

The ingenious speculations of Mr. K. (Jalton in the deli- 
cate domain of eugenic s, and in the idiosyncrasies of men- 
tal imagery, . . . arc now recognised as a necessary de- 
velopment of the motliod into which Darwin lias cast the 
thought of the age. Proe. Soc. Psych. liene arch, 11. 110. 

The heredity of genius has been fully proved by that very 
Interesting writer and accurate observer, Francis Galton, 
and he has put forward in a masterly way the claims of 
eugenics, or race-culture. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXIX. 641. 

eugenin (u'je-nin), n. [< Eugen-ia, 1,4* -in-.] A 
substance (G^qH^Oo) which settles spontane- 
ously from the distilled water of cloves, it crys- 
tallizes in small lamina.*, which arc colorless, transparent, 
and pearly, hut in time become yellow. 

eugenyt (u'je-ni), n. [< Gr. thrive to, poet. n'>- 
)H»/r/, nobility of birth, < tvyun/c, well-born, of 
noblo race, < ev, well, 4- yhog, race, family: see 
genus.] Nobleness of birth. Ogilrie. 

ought, eughent. Lawless spellings of yew, yew- 
cn. Spenser. 

Euglena (u-gle'nii), n. [NL., < Gr. el, well, 4- 
y'/r/vq, the pupil of the eye, the socket of a joint.] 
The typical genus of infusorians of 
the family Euglenidw. E. viridis is 
one of the commonest and best-known of 
iiitiisorians, inhabiting stagnant, pools, of- 
ten occurring in vast shoals on tlio hui*- 
luce of the water. Ehrenberg, 1 882. 

Euglenia (u-gle'ni-ii), n. pi. [NL., 

< Euglena.] A group of flagellate 
infusorians, taking name from the 
genus Euglena, and corresponding 
nearly to the Astasicra of Ehren- 
berg and loss exactly to the mod- 
ern family Euglenidw. Dujardtn. 

euglenid (u-glou'id), n. All infu- 
sorian of the family Euglenidw. 

Euglenid® (u-glon'i-de), n. pi. 

[NL., < Euglena 4- -idw. ] A large 
family of i nonomas Ligate enstoma- 
tous flagellate infusorians, typified 
by the genus Euglena, higfily di- 
versiform or metabolic, with bril- 
liant, usually green, endoplasm. Fu(rlena vtri . 

These remarkable animalcules foiin a lint- ats, magnified, 
ural family, whose bright colors (for the 
most part green, though sometimes red) and peculiar en- 
dogenous multiplication (noted below) are highly charac- 
teristic. They vary much in tho different genera, being 
trcc-swimming or sedentary, naked or loricate, and soli- 
tary or colonial. The flagellum is single and terminal ; the 
oral aperture is distinct ; the endoplasm often contains 
highly refractive particles of apparently amylaceous sub- 
stance ; one or more cye-like pigment-specks are often 
developed at the anterior end ; ami the contractile vacuole 
and the endoplast are conspicuous, the former usually lo- 
cated close to the anterior border. The euglenids multi- 
lily both by longitudinal and transverse fission, by the 
subdivision of the body-substance into sporular dements, 
and by the development of independent germinal bodies 
out of the Bubstancc of the undoplast. The sporulntion, 
or breaking up of the colored endoplasm, usually conse- 
quent upon a process of cneystmcnt, results in tho forma- 
tion of germs variable in number ami of irregular contour, 
released as small green anuebiforms, without trace of the 
flagellum, oral aperture, or pigment-spot, which are sub- 
sequently acquired. Tho fusiform zooids resulting from 
the sporuhitiou of the endoplusiu of motile euglenids, on 
the contrary, appear to be usually furnished with a flagel- 
lum and an eye-speck. Another form of cncystinent, not 
connected with reproduction, occurs in euglenids when 
the w'ntcr dries up in the ponds or ditches where they 
live. The animalcules become spherical and quiescent, 
develop a gelatinous covering which indurates, and in this 
condition have been mistaken for green algals. These 
several changes of tho animalcule give rise to the term 
euglenoid, applied to other organisms, as gregarines, which 
present similar conditions of encystment anil sporulation. 
According to Savillc Kent, the genera composing the fam- 
ily as at present recognized are Euglena, Amblyophis , 
Phacus , Chloropeltis , Trachelomonas , llhaphidomonits, 
Caelomonats, Ascoglena, and Colaeium. Nearly all occur 
in fresh water, especially when stagnant, though a few 
are found in brackish water. They may be single or in 
small groups, or may form very extensive colonies. 

Euglenina (u-^le-nl'na), n. pi. [< Euglena 4* 
-ina.] In Dujardin’s system of classification 
(1841), same as Euglenidw . 



euglenoid (u-glS'noid), a. and n. [< Euglena 4- 
-oid.] I. a. I. Of the form of or resembling 
infusorians of the family Euglenidw; especially, 
becoming encysted and sporulating like the 
Euglenidw ; exhibiting the movements during 
the process of reproduction which characterize 
species of Euglena . 

The movements [of gregarines after flssiou] now become 
neither vibratile nor amoeboid, but definitely restrained, 
and are best described as euglenoid. 

Encyc. Brit., XIX. 852. 

They are apparently (Iregarime, which have been killed 
in various states of euglenoid movement. 

IF. II. Benham, Micros. Science, XXVII. 570. 

2. Of or pertaining to tho Euglenoidea. 

II. n . A sporozoan, as a gregarine, in tho 
euglenoid Btatc. 

The euglenoid is always a single contractile sac, with 
one mass of medullary substance, in which floats the large 
vesicular transparent nucleus. 

E. R. Lank ester, Encyc. Brit., XIX. 853. 

Euglenoidea (u-gie-noi'do-a), n. pi. [NL., < 
Euglena -4 -oidca. ] In BUtsohli’s system of 
classification, an order of flagellate infusori- 
ans, represented by the Euglenidw and related 
groups, of large size and well organized, uni- 
flagellate or rarely with a pair of flagella, and 
having a mouth and pharynx. The families besides 
Euglenina assigned to this order are Menoidina, Perane - 
viina, and Petalomonadina. 

eugnomosyne (ug-no-mos'i-ne), n. [< Gr. ev- 
} vu/iaovv7/, consideratonesB, indulgence, < tv)vdi- 
pwv, kind-hearted, considerate, < n\ well, 4- 
yi'difi?}, the mind: see gnome.] The faculty of 
judging well concerning matters which fall un- 
der no known rule and concerning which one 
has had no experience ; good sense in novel sit- 
uations and unexpected emergencies. [Rare.] 

eugonidia (u-go-nid'i-a), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
tl, well, 4- NL. gonidia, q. v.] In liehenofogy, 
proper or typical gonidia, as distinguished from 
gonimia. They are inclosed in a distinct cel- 
lular membrane, and are usually bright-green. 

Eugubine (u'gu-bin), a. [< It. Euguhhio (NL. 
Eugubium), usually Gubbio, < L. igurtum , a city 
of Umbria.] Of or belonging to the ancient 
town of Eugubium or Iguvium (now Gubbio) 
in Uutbriu, Jtaly: specifically applied to cer- 
tain tablets or tables of bronze (seven in num- 
ber) discovered there in 1444, and nowpreserved 
in the town-hall of Gubbio. These tablets, called 
the Eugubine or Jgu vine tables, constitute an important 
memorial of the ancient limhrinn tongue, and bhow that 
it somewhat resembled the ancient Latin, mh well as the 
Osean. Only four of the tables are wholly Umbrian, one 
is partly Umbrian and partly Latin, and two uiv Latin. 
The inscriptions relate to the acts of a corporation of 
priests, and contain the names of several deities otherwise 
unknown. 

enharmonic (u-har-mon'ik), a. [< Gr. tv, well, 
4- dppoviKug, harmonic.] Producing perfectly 
concordant, sounds, as opposed to sounds pro- 
duced by tempered instruments Euharmonic 

organ, an organ or harmonium having enough keys to 
the octavo to provide lor playing in pure intonation. 

euhemerism (u-lie'me-rizm), n. [Also euemer- 
ism; < L. Ephemeras, < Gr. E vqpegog, a Greek 
philosopher of the 4tli century B. r\, who wrote 
a work setting forth tho view of mythology 
which goes under his name. The name means 
‘having a happy day, cheerful,’ < th, well, 
+ v/dpa, day.] The doctrine that polythe- 
istic mythology arose exclusively, or in the 
main, out of the deification of dean heroes ; the 
system of mythological interpretation which 
reduces the gods to tho level of distinguished 
men, and so regards tho myths as founded on 
real histories; horico, the derivation of my- 
thology from history. 

Euhemerism. lias become tlie recognized title of that 
system of mythological interpretation which denies the 
existence of divine beings, and reduces the gods of old to 
the level of men. 

Max Muller , Sci. of Lang., 2d ser., p. 410. 

Again very many Arab tribes are named after gods or 
goddesses, and the euhemerism which explains this by 
making the deity a mere deified ancestor has no more 
claim to attention in the Arab field than in other purts of 
the Semitic world. 

W. R. Smith, Kinship anil Marriage, p. 17. 

euhemerist (u-he'me-rist), n. and a. [Also eu- 
emerist; < Eultemerus (seo euhemerism) 4* -ist.] 
I. n. A believer in the doctrine of euhemerism. 

II. a. Euhemeristic. 

euhemeristic (u-he-me-ris'tik), a. [Also eit- 
cmeristic ; < ememerisi 4- -ic.] Of or pertain- 
ing to euhemerism or euhemerists; given to 
or concerned with the derivation of mythology 
from history: as, euhemeristic historians. 

A Euhemeristic rdchauffc of Phoenician theology and 
mythology, Encyc , Brit,, XVII. 764. 



enhemeristic&lly 

euhexneristically ( u-hS-me-ris ' ti-kal-i ) , adv. 
After the maimer of Euhemerus: rationalisii- 
cully: as, to explain a myth cuhemeristically. 
Also euemeristically. 

euhemerize (u-be'me-riz), v.) pret. and pp. 
euhemerizvd, ppr. euhemeriainp . [< Euhemerus 

(see euhemerism) 4* I. trans . To treat or 

explain in the manner of Euhemerus ; treat or 
explain rationalistically : as, to euhemerize a 
myth (that is, to explain it as being founded on 
a basis of history). See euhemerism . 

Hr [the ethnographer] cun watch how the mythology of 
classic Europe, once so true to nature atnl so quick with 
her ceaseless life, fell among the commentators to be plas- 
tered with allegory or cuhemerised into dull sham his- 
tory. E. Jl. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 249. 

By the beginning qf the twelfth century, the Irish had 
long been Christians, their deities had been cither cuhe- 
merized into mortals or degraded into demons and fairy 
chiefs. Amer. Jour. Philul ., VII. 199. 

H. in tram. To believe in or practiso euhe- 
merism; treat or explain myths euhemeristi- 
callv. 

Euicnthyes (u-ik'thi-ez), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. ev, 
well, 4- ixtti’Gt iish.] In Claus’s system of clas- 
sification, a subclass of fishes, containing all 
fishes except the Cyclostomi and Lcptocardti. 

Euisopoda (u-i-sop'o-dit), it. pi. [NL., < Gr. tv, 
well, 4- i nog, equal, Hh novg (Trod-) = E. foot.] A 
group of isopodous crustaceans, having sc»ven 
free appendaged thoracic segments, with a 
comparatively short and broad abdomen, whoso 
appendages form branchial lamcllte, and con- 
taining the typical isopods. 

eukairite. eiicairite (u-ka'rit), n. [Prop., in 
Latinized form, *cmucrite; so called by Berze- 
lius l)ecause found i ‘opportunely” soon after 
the discovery of the metal selenium; < Gr. tb- 
ha//)og , timely, opportune (< rv, well, 4- saifide, 
time, season), 4- -t/<*2,] A mineral of a shining 
load-gray color and granular structure, consist- 
ing chiefly of selenium, copper, and silver. 

Eukleidean, a. See Euclidean. 

Eulabes (u'hj-bez), u. [NL. (Cuvier, 1S1 7), < 
Gr. tv, well, + A apjJuveiv, Aa t iin\ take.] The 
typical genus 
of the sub- 
family Enla- 
hrtind •, based 
upon the Era- 
cula rcligtosa 
of Linmeus, 
the mina or 
mi no. There sue 
several other spe 
eles of those re- 
ligious grarkles, 
often neen nit on- 
flnemeut. 

Eulabetinse 

(iV'lft-bo-ti'- 
ne), n. pi. 

[NL., < Eii ta- 
bes (-el-) 4- 

-in a.] A sub- 
family of old- 
world sturnoid nasserine birds, of the family 
Slnrnida ’, related to the starlings proper, typi- 
fied by the genus Eulabes. They aie the so-called 
gruckleH ot India and the eastern islands. There are about 
12 species, ol several genera, commonly Known as minus 
(minus, mynahs , etc.). 

eulachon (ii'la-kon), n. [A native name in 
the nortliern Pacific islands.] The candle-iish, 
Thaleichthys paeijieus.- Eulachon-oil, oil ohtame<i 
from the Thaleichthys paeijieus, which has been proposed 
as a substitute for cod-liver od. 

Eulalia (u-la'li-a), u. [NL., appar. < Gr. re- 
'/a'/og, sweet-spoken, < tv, well, + Va'/tiv, talk, 
speak.] 1. A genus of errant chrotopodous 
annelids, of the family Phyllodocidw. Sangny, 
1817. — 2. A genus of caraboid beetles. — 3. A 
genus of tall grasses, the species of which arc 
now referred to other genera, chiefly to Pollinta. 
E. Japan tea is often cultivated for the decoration of 
lawns, on account of its handsome plumes and often va- 
riegated foliage. 

Eulerian (u-le'ri-an), a. [< Euler (see dcf.) 4* 
-wm.J Pertaining to or invented by the Swiss 
mathematician Leonhard Euler (1707-83). — 

Eulerian constant, the value of 
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where n is infinite. It is 0 . 5772150 ( 54901 f. 328 ( 50 fi 0 Eu- 

lerlan equation. See equation. — Eulerian function, 
the function 
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Eulerian Integral of the first kind, tho integral 

/'tr/2 

1* ( V , 7 ) — J 2 cus*~»>— 1 ,/>. Hin2«— lc f). d<f>. 

u 

Eulerian Integral of the second kind, the gumma 

luuetion, or 

Tit = j ar“—l e—'. dx. 

Eulerian method, ill hydrodynamics, the ordinary ine- 
thoil, by the use of the Eulerian equations. 

Euler’s numbers, Euler’s solution. See num- 
ber, solution. 

Eulima (u-li'ma), n. [NL., < Gr. tv, well, 4* 
'Atpug, hunger, famine.] A remarkable genus 
of gastropods, formerly referred to the family 
J pyramided (da 1 , but now regarded as typical of 
a lamily Eulimida '. Some of the species live on lmlo- 
thurinns or other echinoderms. An Ainerieaii species, E. 
olcacea, is a parasite of Thy mu* brio reus, a common holo- 
thurian of the Atlantic const. 

Eulimacea (u-li-ma'sd-a), n. pi. [NL., < Eulima 
4* -area.] Same as kiilimidiv. 

eulimid (u'li-mid), w. A gastropod of the fam- 
ily Eulimida:. 

Eulimidse (u-lim'i-de), w. pi. [NL., < Eulima 
4- - ida ?.] A family of gastropods, taking name 
from the genus Eulima. The animal lias subulate 
tentacles, with eyes sessile outside, and the shell is tin- 
leted, milky-white, and polished, and 1ms nn oval month 
with smooth colimiellnr lip. Numerous spec les live m 
different sens. Also Eulimacea. 

eulogia (udo'ji-ii), w. [ML., the eucharist, etc., 
< Gr. ev/n)ia , praise, blessing: see eulogy .] In 
tilt' early church: (a) The sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, (b) Later, the name of the 
portion of the eucharist sent to the sick, or by 
bishops to other bishops and churches as a. 
token of Christian love. These practices were 
early discontinued, because of the growing rev- 
erence for tlie (dements, (r) Later still, the 
name given to the unconseerated bread not 
needed in tho eucharist, but blessed and dis- 
tributed as a substitute for the eucharist 
among those members of tho congregation who, 
though they had the right t * * take the commu- 
nion, did not. commune. This custom still ex- 
ists in the Greek Church. Also called anti - 
down 1 which see). Also cutoyif. 

As k< sin as Mass had been ended, a loaf of bread whs 
blessed, and then, with a Knife very likely set apart for 
the purpose, cut into small slices, for distribution among 
tlie people, who went up and rec< ived it. from the priest, 
whose hand tlie> kissed. This holy loaf, 01 enfoyia, was 
meant to be an emblem of that biotherly lo. - and union 
which ought always to hind Chiistvius together. 

Jinck, (’bun h of our Fathers, i. 137. 

eulogicallyt ( u-loj'i-kal-i), adv. T 11 a manner to 
convey praise ; eulogist ically. [Karo.] 

(live me leave t nloyieully to enumerate a few of those 
many atti Unites. Sir T. lh rbcrl, Tiavels in Africa, p. .‘JS7 

eulogise, r. t. See eulopize. 

eulogist (ii'lp-jist), n. ’[< ndoy-y 4- -is/.] One 
who prouounccH a eulogy; one who praises 
highly or excessively. 

Such bigotry was sure to find it* eufoyist. 

Hackle , Civilization, IT. vn. 

A name . . . that vu lot finis hold up to the world as w ith- 
out spot 01 hlemisli. 

Theodore Parker , Histone Americans < I'r.iijklin). 

eulogistic, eulogistical (u-hvjis'tik, -ti-knl), u. 

|< euloipst 4- -ic-al . ] Bertaiuiiig to orcontniii- 
ing cudogy, or high or excessive praise; lnuda- 
tory. 

Etdofiintie phiases, first useti to supreme men, descend 
to mt'ii of less authority, and so downwaids. 

II. Speneei , Pun (»t‘ Koeiol., ^ ‘J9r». 

eulogistically (u-lp-jis'ti-kal-i), adr. With 
high or undue commendation or eulogy. 

eulogium (u-16'ji-um), n. [< ML. eulorpum , 
eulogy : see adopt/.] Eulogy, ora eulogy. [Now 
rare.] 

A lavish and uiidistinguishing enloyinm is not praise. 

Ames, Works, II. 72. 

— Syn. See evloyy. 

eulogize (u'lo-jiz), r. t . ; pret. anclp]). cnUu fixed, 
]ipr. enlot/tznifj. [< culotj y 4- -ize.] To pro- 
nounce a‘ eulogy upon; praise highly or exces- 
sively ; ext ol in speech or writing. Also spel led 
eulogise. 

Bishop Horsley . . . publicly eulogized tills treatise in 
tin* charges delivered to his clergy, recoin mending it to 
their particular perusal. 

V. Knox , The Lord's Supper, ITef., p. N. 

Stanhope euloyised the law of Charles 11. absolutely for- 
bidding the importation of French goods into England. 

Leeky, Eng. in isth rent., i. 

eulogy (u'lo-ji), m. ; pi. eulo<ji<‘ s (-jiz). [First in 
ML. form eulopium ( > OF. eulope ) ; later vulopy = 
F. eulogie , < ML. culogia (a blessing, salutation, 
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present, etc.), < Gr. rv/.oyia, good or fine lan- 
guage, praise, eulogy, panegyric, in N. T. bless- 
ing (set* eulopta), < ev, well, 4- -Atryiu, < Aiyuv, 
speak: see -oloipj.'] 1, High commendation of 
a jierson or thing, especially when expressed in 
a formal manner or to an "undue degree ; spe- 
cifically, a speech or writing delivered or com- 
post'd for tlie express purposo of lauding its 
subject. 

Many brave joung minds have oftentimes, through licai - 
ing tlie jnaises ami famous eutoyies of worthy men, been 
stirred up to abort the like commendations. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Yet tiro there many worthy personages that deserve bet- 
ter than dispersed report or barren etdoyies. 

Jlacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 132. 

2. 8am e as eulogia . 

At Angers one Lent he [St. A1 alan] gave what Is called 
tlie tl eidoyte ” (sacred broad) to four bishops. 

A\ and (/., 7th ser., VI. 14. 
=Syn. 1. Encomium, Ev logy, Euloyi urn, Panegyric. These 
words arc best understood through their history. (See 
the derivations.) Eulogy is stronger than encomium, hut 
still is the most general word. An encomium is an ex- 
pression of warm praise, of some fullness and complete- 
ness, like tlie ancient laudatory ode : encomium is not a 
distinctive name for a Bet speech ; the others may he: as, 
Everett’s Eulogy upon the Pilgrim Fathers ; the Panegy- 
ric. ot Isocrates. Eulogium is only a more formul word 
for eulogy. The last three may he used abstractly, hut 
not encomium ; we may say, it w as more eulogy or pan- 
egyne , hut not mere encomium. Eulogy, a eulogy, and 
an encomium may he tempered with criticism; panegyric 
and a punegyi ic arc only praise ; hence, pancgyi ic is often 
used lor oxaggeiatcd or undihciimiimting praise. 

Plutarch assures 11 s that our author It’iecro] . . . made a 
speech in public full of ihe highest encomiums on Crassus. 

Melumlh, tr. of Cicero, i. 5, note 3. 

Mi'ii with tears coursing down their checks in listening 
to his (t^hoate s| sonorous periods in lus eulogy upon Web- 
ster jet silly made a memorandum that they "would count 
the words in some of those periods when they should he 
printed. .(. Phelps , Eng. Stjle, p. 99. 

Ci dice tors of coins, dresses, and butterflies have aston- 
ished the world with eulotnams which would raise their 
pai ticular studies into the first ranks of philosophy. 

/ 1/ Israeli, Lit. (’hai'./p. 375. 

1 think 1 am not inclined by nature or policy to make a 
jianegyrick upon anjthmg which is a just, and natural ob- 
ject of rename. liurke , ltcv. in France. 

Eulophia (u-16'fi-H), n. [NL., Hocnllodwithrof. 
to tho crested lip, < Gr. ti/winn, well-plumed, 
having a beautiful crest: see Eidopitus.] A 
genus of epiphytal or terrestrial orchids, of 
Africa and soul hern Asia. The t uhers of some 
Asiatic, species were formerly used as Salop. 

Eulophinae (ii-lp-fi'ue), n. pi. [NL., < Eulo- 
plius 4- -ooc.] A subfamily of parasitic insects, 
of tlie hymeiiopterous family I'halcididtv, found- 
ed by Westwood in 1840. They have <1 -jointed tarsi, 
unlit okcu .Mibni.'irgiiial veins, slender hind thighs, and un- 
divided mesosciitum. Tin* males of many species have 
ht audit'd or tlahellate antemue. All the species, so far 
as known, aic puiasitic, usiiallj upon lepidoptcmus larvus. 

Eulophus (u'lo-fus), n. [NL., < Gr. ib/afag, 
beautifully crested, well-plumed, < tv, well, + 
/<i 0 o ( , crest .] The typical genus of tlie subfam- 
ily Eulo/iluna \ (Scoff wy, 1704. 

eulysite (u'li-sit), w. [< Gr. tEkmin, readiness 
in loosing, < th'/vror, easy to loosen, untie, or 
dissolve ; see eidytite.'] The name given by Axel 
Erdmann, in 1810, to a rock found by him at 
Tunaborg in Sweden, which ho described as be- 
ing a granular mixture of diallage, garnet, and 
altered olivili. This jock contains also grams ot mag- 
netite, and the ohvm is now ami 1 hen alto cd mlo serpen- 
tine. It is one of the varieties of poidof ite. bucks sim- 
ilar in composition to euljsite have been lmiml m tier- 
many, Italy, and <*rcero. 

eulytin (u'li-tin), n. |< Gr. tv/vnn, easy to 
untie, loose, or dissolve (see eulytde ), 4- -//(-. ] 
Same as eidyUte, 

eulytite (u'ii-tit), u. [< Gr. tv/vroi, easy to nn • 
tie, loose, or dissolve (< u\ well, 4- '/wot, ver- 
bal adj. of /.el iv, loose, dissolve), 4- -ite^.] A 
mineral consisting childly of silicate of bis- 
muth, found at Scbneeberg in Saxony, it occurs 
in gnmps of tctrahcdi.d cijstalsot a delicate luown or 
yellow <olor Ms<» talhd eulytin and lnsmuth-blcmle. 

Eumseus (ii-nuVus), n. [NL. (Iliibner, 1810), < 
(Jr. K e/iaioe, ii man’s name.] A genus of lycssnid 
butierllies, of a few North and Central Ameri- 
can speci(*s, bronzed black witli a golden sheen, 
and with bright-green or blue' maculate borders. 
E. atafa is verj abundant in Finikin, where the hright- 
ied laii’ii is know'll as the count ir-icor in, trom the Indian 
name of the plant Zamia iutegritolia, a eyeud, which it 
defoliates. 

Eumeces (u-me'sez), n. [< Gr. tipi/bry, of a 
good length, great, considerable, < tv, well, 4- 
fnjhoc, length. Of. fiuspng, long, j A genus of 
skinks, of the family Seinnda‘. it contains small 
harmless lizards known as bluetails and scut poms, of 
which there are many species in tin* warmer portions of 
the globe; about 12 occur in the l mted States They 
have well-developed 5-toed limbs, a smooth fusiform talk 
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the nostrils in a single median plate, thin polished scales, 
and no palatine teeth. E. faacmtux, the common blue- 
tail of the United States, is 8 or 9 inches long, green with 
yellow stripes, passing on the tail into blue, and pearly- 
white below. E. longirostris is the berm mi a skink. 

Eumenes (u'me-nez), n. [NL., < Gr. evynd/g, 
well-disposed, friendly, gracious. < ev, well, 4- 
yhog , mind, temper, disposition.] The typical 
genus of wasps of the family Eumenidas , having 



shape.] An organic form resulting from ou- 
merogenesis ; a eumeristic organism : opposed 
to dysnwromorph . 

eumeromorphic (u # me-ro-ra6r'fik), a. [< cume- 
romorplt 4- -ic.] Having the character or qual- 
ity of a eumeromorph ; eumerogenetic or eu- 
meristic in form : opposed to dysmeromorphic . 

Eurnetopias (u-me-td'pi-as), n. [NL. (Gill, 
1866), < Gr. tv, well, 4- ueTumag, having a broad 
forehead, < yhunov, the forehead, < yerd, be- 
tween, 4* wt p (w7r-), the eye.] A genus of eared 


Eumenes fraterna . ( Line shows natural sire. ) 

the abdomen pyriform, with a very long pedicel 
formed by the first abdominal segment. E. fra- 
terna is a common North American species. 
EumenidflB (u-men'i-do), n. pi. [Nl., < Eu- 
menes 4- -ida\ ] A family of true wasps, by 
some rankod only as a subfamily, containing 
the solitary wasps, and distinguished from the 
social wasps by having the claws armed with 
a tooth instead of being simple. These wasps are 
of only two forms, malo and female, the latter having the 
dual rdle of queen and worker. Also Eumenida , Eumeni- 
des. 

Eumenides 1 (u-men'i-dez), n. pi. [L., < Gr. E v- 
yevtdeg (sc. Oral), lit. the gracious goddesses, < 
evyevf/g , well-disposed, favorable, gracious, < ev, 
well, 4* yhog, mind, temper, disposition.] In 
classical myth., the Erinyes or Furies: a eu- 
phemistic name. See Erinys and fury . 

While Apollo or Athena only slay, the power of Deme- 
ter and the Eumenides is over the whole life. 

Buskin, Lectures on Art, § 151. 

Eumenides 2 (u-men'i-dez), n. pi. [NL., < Eu- 
menes 4* -ides.] 1. Bamo as Eumenidce. — 2. A 
group of lepidopterous insects. Boisduval , 1836. 
Eumeninse (u-rae-m'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Eu- 
menes 4- -in tv.] The Eumenidte considered as 
a subfamily of Vespidw. 

eumerism (u'me-rizm), n. [< Gr. ev, well, 4- yt- 
pog , part (division) (see eumeristic ), 4- -ism.'] In 
biol., an aggregate of eumeristic parts ; a pro- 
cess or result of eumerogenesis : a kind of me- 
rism opposed to dysmerism. 
eumeristic (ii-rao-ris'tik), a. [< Gr. evyiparrog, 
easily divided, < ev, well, 4- yeptordg, divided, di- 
visible, < yepifriv, divide, < ytpog, a part.] In 
biol., regularly repeated in a set or series of 
like parts which form one integral whole ; eu- 
merogenetie: opposed to dysm eristic. 
eumerogenesis (iV'mo-ro-jeii 'e-sis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ev, well, 4- yipog, part (division) (see eume- 
rism), 4* yivtmg, generation.] In biol., the gene- 
sis, origination, or development of many like 
parts in a regular series forming an integral 
whole ; repetition of forms without modification 
or specialization: opposed to dysmerogenrsis. 
Ordinary cell-division and the budding "of suc- 
cessive joints of a tapeworm are examples, 
eumerogenetic (iV'me-ro-je-net/ik), a. [< eu- 
merogenesis, after genetic. J* In biol., produced 
by or resulting from eumerogenesis ; character- 
ized by or exhibiting oumerism; eumeristic: 
opposed to diisnurogenetic. 
eumeromorph (u'me-ro-morf), n. [< Gr. iv, 
well, 4- ytpog, part (see eumerism), 4* yop<j>//, 
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seals, of the family Otariidw . The type is the north- 
ern sea-lion, E. stelleri, which inhabits the northern Pa- 
cific from Bering’s strait to Japan and California. The 
male measures from 12 to 14 feet in length, and weighs 
upward of a thousand pounds ; the female is much smaller 
and more slender. See cut in preceding column. 

Eunectes (u-nek'tez), n. [NL., < Gr. ev, well, + 
vijKnjg, a swimmer (ef. vijKrdg, adj., swimming), < 
vijxEiv, swim.] 

1. A genus 
of enormous 
South Ameri- 
can serpents, 
of the fam- 
ily Boulw , 
or boas. E. 
murinus is 
the anaconda 
(which see). 

Waaler. , 1830. 

— 2. A genus 
of water-bee- 
tles, of the 
family Dytis- 
cidai, contain- 
ing about 12 
species, of 
Europe, Asia, Australia, and South America. 
Erickson , 1832. 

Eunectus (il-nek'tus), n. [NL. : see Eunectes .] 
Same as Eunectes. 

Eunice (u-ni'se), n. [NL., < Gr. E vveimj or Ev- 
viKTj, a Nereid.] In zool., a genus of 
annelids, typical of the family Euni- 
cidtV. It is characterized by having no fewer 
than 9 distinct deutary pieces, 2 large flat 
ones united below, and 3 dextral and 4 sinis- 
tral cutting teeth working against each other. 

E. gigantea is a large West Indian soa-oenti- 
pede, with several hundred joints. E. antrn- 
nata is another example. 

Eunice® (u-nis'e-e), n. pi. [NL., < 

Eunice 4- -ew.] A group of annelids 
approximately corresponding to the 
family Eunicidw. 

Eunicida (u-nis'i-de) ? n . pi. [NL., < 

Eunice 4- -idw.] A family or errant, pre- 
daceous, polychectous annelids, typified 
by the genus Eunice. Tfic body has many 
segments ; the pnestomium boars tentacles ; the 
purapodia are usually uniramous, sometimes bi- 
ramous, and ordinarily provided with dorsal and 
ventral cirri as well as bran chi re. There arc 
several genera. 

Eunomia (u-no'mi-a), n. [NL., < Gr. 

E vvoyia, daughter of Themis, a per- Eunice 
Bonification of envoy la, good order : see antenna- 
eunomy.] 1. In zodl . : (a) A genus of ta ‘ 
zygronid moths. Hiibner, 1816. (b) A genus of 
polyps. Lamarck , 1821. (c) A genus of worms. 
msso, 1826. (d) A genus of North American 

bees, of the family Andrenidiu, having the api- 
cal joint of the antenn® spoon-shaped. There 
are two species, E. apacha and E . heteropoda. 
— 2. In astron., the fifteenth planetoid, discov- 
ered at Naples by l)e Gasparis in 1851. 

Eunomian (u-no'mi-an), a. and n. [< LL. Eu- 
nomius , < Gr. Evvdyiog, a proper name, < vbvoyog, 
well-ordered: see cunomy.'] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to Eunomius or his doctrines. 

II. n. A follower of Eunomius, an extreme 
Arian of the fourth century, pupil of Aft tins, 
and some time bishop of Cyzicus same as Ano- 
maan, Aetian, and Eudoxian. 

eunomy (u' 110 -mi), n. [< Gr. evvoyia, good or- 
der, good laws well obeyed, < ebvoyog , well-or- 
dered, under good laws, \ ev, well, 4- vdyog, law.] 
Equal law, or a well-adjusted constitution of 
government. Mitford. 

Eunota (u-uo'tji), n. pi. [< Gr. e vvurog, well- 
backed, stout-backed, < rr, well, 4- vforog, the 
back.] A group of existing Lacertilia , having 
the more important characters of the Flatynota , 
but distinguished from them by having two 
nasal bones, and the integument of the head 
covered with epidermic plates. 

eunuch (u'nuk), n. and a. [= F. eunuque = Sp. 
It. eunuco = Pg. eunucho, < L. eunuchm, < Gr. 
evvovxog, a chamberlain (in Asia, and later in 


the Greek empire, generally a castrated man) ; 
hence, a eastrated man (applied also to cas- 
trated beasts and to seedless fruits); < evvi), 
bed, 4- £x eit, f have, hold, keep.] I. ». 1. In 
the East, a chamberlain ; a keeper of the bed- 
chamber, or of the women in a large or polyg- 
amous household: an office generally (and m 
the latter case always) held by castrated men, 
and often bringing to its holders in princely 
houses great political influence. 

From the domestic service of the palace, and the ad- 
ministration of the private revenue, Nurses the eunuch 
was suddenly exalted to the head of an army. 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall, xli. 

Hence, in general — 2. Any castrated male of 
the human speeies. 

II. Unproductive; barren. [Rare.] 

He had a mind wholly eunuch and unfjenerative in mat- 
ters of literature and taste. Godwin , Mandeville, III. 96. 

eunuch (u'nuk), v. t. [< eunuch, w.] To make 
a eunuch of ; castrate, as a man. [Rare.] 

They eunuch all their priests ; from whence 'tis shewn 
That they deserve no children of their own. 

Creech , tr. of Lucretius. 

eunuch&tet (u'nuk-at), v.t. [< LL. eunuchatus, 
pp. of eunuenare, make a eunuch, < L. eunuchus, 
a eunuch.] Same as eunuch. 

It were ... an impossible act to eunuchate or castrate 
themselves. Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., iii. 4. 

e un uchism (u'nuk-izra), n. [< LL. eunuchismus , 

< LGr. nwovxtoydg, < evvovxKeiv, make a eunuch, 

< evvovxog : see eunuch .] The state of being a 
eunuch. 

That eunuchism, not in itBelf, but for the kingdom of 
heaven, is better than it [marriage], we doubt not. 

Bp. Hall , Honour of Married Clergy, p. 54. 

euomphaloid (u-om'fa-loid), a . Like species 
of the genus Luomplialus : as, a euomphaloid 
shell. 1*. I*. Carpenter . 

Euomphalus (u-om'fa-lus), n. [NL., in allu- 
sion to the wide umbilicus, < Gr. ev, well, 4* 
bytyahdg, the navel, umbilicus.] A large genus 
of fossil gastropods, belonging to the family 
Turbinida:, appearing in the Silurian strata, and 
keeping its placo till tho Triassic period. The 
remains consist of depressed or discoidal shells, with a 
polygonal aperture and very wide umbilicus (whence the 
name). The operculum is round, Bhclly, and luultispiral. 

euonym (u'o-nim), n. [< Gr. Mvvyog, having 
a good name, < eh, well, + bvbya, bvvya, a name.] 
In terminol . , a good, proper, or fitting name of 
anything ; a term which conforms to the rules 
and answers the requirements of a system of 
naming, and is therefore available as a tech- 
nical designation : opposed to caconym. [Rare.] 

euonymin (u-on'i-min), n. [< Euonymns + -iw 2 .] 

1. An uncrystallizable, bitter substance, sol- 
uble in alcohol and water, obtained from Euo- 
nymtis . — 2. A complex substance precipitated 
from the tincture of euonymns by adding water. 

Euonymus (u-on'i-mus), n. [NL., < L. evony- 
mos (Pliny), ’< Gr. ev&vvyog ( rb evuvvyov divdpov), 
the spindle-tree, < tv&wyog, having a good name, 
honored, prosperous, lucky, < tv, well, 4- bvvya, 
bvvya, name : hco onym.] 1. A celastraceous ge- 
nus of shrubs and small trees, natives of north- 
ern temperate regions, including about 40 spe- 
cies. They have opposite leaves, and loose cymes of small 
purplish flowers, followed by usually crimson or rosc-eol- 
ored capsules, which on opening disclose the seed wrap- 
ped in an orange-colored aril. The spindle-tree of Europe, 
E. Europaea, the leaves, flowers, and fruit of which are 
said to be poisonous to animals, is sometimes cultivated, 
but less frequently than the more ornamental American 
species, E. atropurpurea and E. Americana , known re- 
spectively as tin* wah on or bvrninfpbvsh and the straw - 
berry -bush. E. Japonica, sometimes called Chinese box, 
is a handsome evergreen species of Japan, often with fine- 
ly variegated leaves. All parts of the European spindle- 
tree are emetic and purgative, and the bark of the wahoo 
is used as an active purgative. See cut under burning- 
bush. 

2. [he.] The bark of Euonymus atropurpurea, 
which is used as a purgative and laxative. 

euonymy (u-on'i-mi), «. [As euonym 4- -y. Of. 
synonymy, etc.] A system of or the use of ouo- 
nyms ; right or proper technical nomenclature. 
[Rare.] 

Euomithes (u-6r'ni-thez), w. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
ev, well, 4- bpvtg ( opviO -), a bird.] A superordinal 
group of birds, containing all living birds ex- 
cepting the struthious or ratite forms, the tina- 
mous, and the penguins. It is the same as Cari - 
nates without the tinaraous and penguins. 

euornithic (u-6r-nith'ik), a. [< Euomithes + 
-i ic .] Pertaining to or having the characters of 
the Euomithes . 

euotomous (u-ot'o-mus), a. An incorrect form 
of eutomous . 

6UOU8B (u-ft'e), n. See evovee. 
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Eupagurus (u-pa-gu'rus), n. [NL., < Gr. ev, 
well, + Pagurus.] A genus of hermit-crabs. 

E. bernhanius 
is one of the 
commonest spe- 
cies of hermit- 
crab along the 
Atlantic coast 
of the United 
States, and is 
often found in 
the shell of the 
sea-snail Luna- 
tia heron and 
others. 

eupathia (u- 

path'i-ii), w. 

[See cupa- 
thy .] In pa- 
thol.j same 
as euphoria. 

eupatnyt (u'pa-thi), n . [< Gr. eviraOna, the en- 
joyment of good things, comfort ; with the Sto- 
ics, a happy condition ; < evn affr/e, enjoying good 
things, in happy condition, < tv, well, + TraOog, 
feeling.] Bight feeling. 

And yet verily they themselves ngaine do terme those 
joyes, those promptitudes of the will, and wary circum- 
spections, by the name of empathies, i. e. good affections, 
and not of apathies, that is to say, impossibilities ; where- 
in they use the words aright ami ns they ought. 

Holland, tr. of l*lutareh, p. 62. 

Eupatoriacese (u-pa-to-ri-a'se-e), n . pi. [NL. , < 
Eumitorium 4- •accce. J A tribe of the natural 
order Compositw, having perfect flowers (never 
yellow) in discoid heads, the anthers not cau- 
date, and the elongated edavate stylo-branches 
stiginatic only below the middle, it includes ao 
genera and over 7f»0 species, of which only 16 belong to the 
old world. The principal genera are Eupatorium, Stevia, 
Mikitnia, and Jiricknllta. 

eupatoriaceous (u-pft-to-ri-a'shius), a. Belong- 
ing to or characteristic of the tribe Eupatoria- 
cete. 

eupatorine (il-pa-to'rin), n. [< Eupator-ium 4- 
-in a 2 .] An alkaloid contained, according to 
Righoni, in Eupatorium eannabinum. it is a white 
powder, having a peculiar sharp and bitter taste, insoluble 
in water, but soluble in ether and alcohol. It combines with 
sulphuric acid, and the salt crystallizes in silky needles. 

Eupatorium (u-pa-td'ri-um), n. [NL. (L. eu- 
patoria , , f era., Pliny ),< Gr. tmardptov, agrimony, 
named in honor of Mithridates, surnamed Pu- 
pa tor, Gr. Ei nr dr up (tviraroip, born of a noble fa- 
ther^ tv, well, 4- rr aryp = E .father).] 1. A ge- 
nus of the natural order Compouita mostly per- 
ennial herbs and natives of America. Of the more 
tlmn 400 species, only 10 are found in the old world, 2 of 
which are European. There are about 40 in the United 



Flowering Branch of Ayapatia ( Eupatorium triplinerve). 


States. The leaves are usually opposite, resiuously dotted, 
and bitter, and the white or purplish flowers are in small 
corymbosely eymose heads. The hemp-agrimony, E. ean- 
nabinum., is found throughout Europe, ami has long been 
in common use as a tonic and febrifuge. Tlioroughwort 
or botieset, E. perfoliatum , which is a popular stimulant, 
tonic, mid diaphoretic, ami the joepyc-weed, E. pttrpu- 
ream, arc common species of the United States. \ arious 
other species are used medicinally, us the hitter-bush, E. 
ritlosmn, of Jamaica, and the ayapana, E. tripli tierce , of 
Reunion. 

2. [/. c.] A species of this genus, 
eupatory (u'pa-to-ri), n. Same as eupatorium , 2. 
eupatrid (u-pat'rid), n. and a. I. w. One of tlie 
Eupatridte. 

At the beginning of Athenian history we find the Athe- 
nian commonalty the bondslaves, through debt, of the Eu- 
pntridg . Maine , Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 167. 

The honour given to the heads of the houses, which 
everywhere formed the primary mould of the Aryan com- 
munity, . . , was certainly one great source of nobility. 
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This was the patent, so to speak, of the Roman patrician, 
of the tlreek eupatrid, of the Teutonic warrior. 

Edinburgh Hev. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the Eupatrid®. 

Just as a llomau or Athenian noble, settled at any point 
of the Auer Ronmnus or the Attic territory, would still 
count himself a member of his patrician house or eujtatrid 
Mbe. Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 271. 

Eupatridse (u-pat'ri-de), w, pi. [< Gr. FVTraTpt - 
born of a noble father, of noble family; 
pi. EvnarpiAat, the Eupatrid®; < ev, well, 4- 
irartjp = E. father.] The ancient aristocracy 
°f Athens and other Greek states, in whom, in 
primitive times, were vested the privileges and 
powers of lawgivers, the lower classes having 
no voice. See patrician . 

Eupelminse (u-pel-ml'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Eu- 
pelmus 4- -in a:.] A prominent subfamily of in- 
sects, of the parasitic hymenopterous family 
(lialcididw, chiefly distinguished by the en- 
larged first joint of the middle tarsi and the 
long spine at the tip of the middle tibiae. The 
antenine are Ill-jointed, ami the wings have along stig- 
mal vein. Many of the species are parasitic in the eggs 
of other insects, while others live in larvrc. 

Rupelmus (u-pel'mus), n . [NL. (Dalman, 1820), 
< Gr. tb, well, 4* tt i’Afia, the sole of the foot.] 



Female of b upelmus Jtorulattus ( C. russ shows natural size. ) 


The typical genus of Enprlminw. There are many 
KpeeieB, of wide geographical distribution, (tillering much 
as regards the insects which they infest. E. Jtoridanvs is 
a handsome North American species 

eupepsia, eupepsy (u-pep'si-ji, -si), n. [NL. 
eupepsia , < Gr. tririnTor , easy of digestion, hav- 
ing a good digestion, < tv, well, + 7 rrTrdr, ver- 
bal adj. of ninTttv, i rtaauv, digest: see dynpepsy, 
pepsin, peptic.’] Good digestion: opposed to 
dyspepsia. 

An age merely meehanieal ! Eupepsy its main object. 

Carlyle, Signs of the Times. 

eupeptic (u-pop'tik), a. [< Gr. t vttftttoc, easy 
of digestion, having a good digestion: see vu- 
jiepsia.] 1. Having good digestion: opposed 
to dyspeptic. 

The eupeptic right-thinking nature of the man . . . 
fitted Bailhe to be a leader in lloncral Assemblies. 

Carlyle, Misc., IV. 224. 

Thus it seems easy fora large, eupeptic , and jolly -looking 
man to have a good teni]>er. 

Saturday Her., March 2, 1877, p. .Til. 

2. Easy of digestion. 

Eupetes (u'pe-tez), n. [NL. (Temminek, 1830), 
< Gr. ivirin/g, flying well,< tv, well, + rr irtalhu, 
fly.] A remarkable genus of passerine birds 
of the Malayan and Papuan regions, it is of un 
certain attlnities, and is sometimes brouglit under the fam- 
ily Timeltidtv, sometimes made typeot Eujiet idtv, in which 



J'Hpeies rna< roicrnts. 


the grail at orial germs Mesites lias been placed, there being 
some superficial reseinblaiiee between these two genera 
it appeals to be nearest the Crateropnduhv, or true bubbling 
thrushes The bill is long, tlie neck extremely slender, 
and covered like the head with short, velvety feathers. 
The t\pe species, E. inaeroeercun. inhabits the Malay pen 
insula and Sumatra, E. cm rule scons is tound in New 

Eupetidset (fi-pfl'i-de), v. pi. [NT.., < ft/wn 
4- -ida\\ A highly unnatural associat ion of the 
passerine genus Eupetes and the grallatorial 
genus Mesttes, made by G. K. Gray in I8GA. 


EuphoberiidsB 

Eupbausia (u-fa-o'si-ii), n. [NL., ajipar. < Gr. 
tip well, 4- tjxuvtiv (y # 0u), make to appear (cf, 
tvtymjc, very bright, < tv, well, 4- &onc, oou, liglit, < 
<l>aivttv (</ make to appear) (see phantasm, 
fancy), *f trivia, substanee.] A genus of schi- 
zopoilous erustaceans or opossum-shrimiis, typ- 
ical of the family Euphausttda\ liana, 18f>(). 

Euphuunut leaves the egg as a true miuplius with Its 
three pairs of appendages, a mouth being present, though 
the alimentary canal is not open at the posterioi end. 
With succeeding months new appendages are Jormcd ami 
the carapace outlined, while the abdomen d«*e*» not make 
its appearance, except In a very rudimentary condition, 
until six appendages are outlined. A modified zoeal con- 
dition now ensues, from which the adult is gradually pro- 
duced by a series of mouths. Stand. A at. Hist., II. 4d. 

Euphausiidse (u*fa-$-si'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Eu- 
pltaima 4- -ida\] A family of ojiossum-shrimps, 
taking name from the genus Euphausiu . They, 
have a small non -calcareous carapace, ttrmly eonneeted 
with the trunk along the dorsal face, leaving only part of 
the last segment closed altove. Eight genera have been 
established. The species are mostly pelagic. 

Euphema (u-fe'mii), n. [NL., < Gr. > i (t>vpog, ut- 
tering sounds of ^ood omen: see enjdtemism.] 
A genus of Australian grass-parrakeets, founded 



Grass-pfirrnkcct ( Cuphema thy tins . 


by Wagler in 1830. It, contains such species as E. ele- 
yans and E pulchcllu, and was made by li R. Gray in 1840 
to include such species as E. discolor. Also Euphemia. 

euphemism (iVfe-mizm), n. [< Gr. tewparyde, 
euphemism, i. o., tlie usiv of an auspicious for 
an inauspicious word, < tvtjtr/piCt/r. use a good 
for a bad, an auspicious for an inauspicious 
word, < t v<fi7/ft(ic, uttering sounds of good omen, 
abstaining from inauspicious words, < n\ well, 
4- (p/'/uy, a voice, a prophetic voice, rumor, talk 
(= U.fama, rumor, fume), < (fxivai, speak, say: 
s vo fame, fate.] 1. In rhrt., the use of a raifd, 
delicate, or indirect word or expression in place 
of a plainer and more accurate one, which by 
reason of its meaning or its associations or sug- 
gestions might be offensive, unpleasant, or em- 
barrassing. 

This instinct of politeness in speech- euphemism, as 
ii is called which seeks to hint at nn linpli n.,unt or an 
indelicate tiling rather than name it dileeth, has had 
much to do in making words acquire new meanings and 
lose old ones : thus ‘ plain ’ has usurped the si use of ‘ ugly ' , 
‘fast,’ of ‘dissipated’; ‘gallantry, ’ of 4 licentiousness.’ 

('ha mbers, lnt. lot the People. 

2. A word or expression thus substituted: as, 
to employ a euphemism. 

When it was said of the nuirtvr St Stephen that “lie 
fell asleep," instead of “ be died.’ the euphemism partakes 
of the nature of a metaphor, intimating a rt semblance be- 
tween sleep and the death of such a p< rwtn 

Heat he, Moial .‘-deuce, §866. 

euphemistic, euphemistical (fi-fe-mis'tik, -ti- 

kal), a. Bertainiiig t'» or characterized by eu- 
phemism. 

euphemistically (fl-fe-mis'ti-knl-i). adv. Ill a 
euphemistic Tmumer; as a euphemism. 

euphemize (u'fe-miz), r . ; pn*t. mid pp. euphe - 
in iced, ppr. enphemtcintf. [< Gr. / i cp/uat tv : see 
euphemism.] I. Irons. To make euphemistic ; 
express bv a euphemism. 

II. nitrons. To indulge in euphemism; speak 
euphemistically. 

Euphoberia (Ii-fp-be'ri-ij), n. [NL., < Gr. tv, 
well, 4- iiut.ii pm\ fearful, formidable. < ipnlinc , 
few*. I extinct genus of myrinjiods, typical 
of the family Enphohernda\ 

Euphoberiidse (u ff fo-be-ri'i-d«*), n. }>i. [NL.,< 

Enphobena 4- -idtv. j An extinct family of my- 
riapods, of the order Arehipolypoda. Tliev bad the 
anterior and jiosteimr parts dllterentiated tin* dm sal 
plates nioie m* less <*nn soli dated, and several longitudinal 
rows of spines or protuberances along the back. The spe- 
cies lived during the Carboniferous epoch 


euphone 

enphone (u-fo'ne), n. [< Gr. riffuvoCj sweet- 
>M)icod, musical.] In organ-building , a sixteen- 
foot stop, consisting of a set of pipes with free 
reeds, and giving a sweet, subduod, clarinet- 
like tone. 

Euphonia (u-fo'ni-a), n . [NL. (Desmarost, 
1805), < Gr. try* ovug, sweet-voiced, musical: seo 
euphonous , euphony.'] 1. A large genus of Cen- 
tral and South American tanagers, of the fam- 
ily TanagrUUvy giving name to a section Eupho- 
uiituv of that family, E. musica is the organist-tana- 
Her of the West Indies. One species, E. vleyantissima, is 
found on the borders of the United States ; 31 others extend 
through the neotropical regions to Bolivia and Paraguay. 
Also called Cyanophonia , Acroleptes , lliolopha , and Pho- 
nasca. Also written Euphoria. 

2. [/. c.] A member of this genus. 

The very peculiar structure of the digestive tubo of the 
euphonias was first pointed out by Lund. 

/*. L. Scluter, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., XI. 53. 

euphoniad (u-fo'ni-ad), n. [< euphony 4- -ad 1 .] 
A musical instrument of the orchestrion class, 
euphonic (u-fon'ik), a. [As euphon-ous + -tc.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by euphony; 
agreeable to the ear; easy or pleasing in re- 
spect to utterance. 

The conclusion was drawn that the vowel is an impor- 
tant element in the make-up of the verb for euphonic pur- 
poses. Tutus. Ant or. Philol. Ass., XV. 0., App. 

euphonical (u-fon'i-kal), a. [< euphonic 4- -al.] 
Same as euphonic . 

Our Knglish hath what is comely and euphonical in each 
of these |otlier European languages], without any of their 
inconveniences. Bp. Wilkins , Ileal Character, iii. 14. 

Euphoniinae (u-fo-ni-I'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Eu- 
phonia 4* -tua\] A subfamily of tanagers, hav- 
ing a short turgid bill, the upper mandible usu- 
ally with terminal notch and also some slight 
serrature, a short tail, and certain peculiarities 
of the stomach. There are 4 genera, Euphonia , Chloro- 
phomu, Pttrrhuphonia , and llypophtva. Also Euphonimr. 

euphonious (u-fo'ni-us), a. [< LL. euphonia (< 
Gr. tv<jn.)i't(i) f euphony, + - ous . See euphonous.] 
Consisting of agreeable articulate elements; 
well-sounding ; euphonic. 

Euphonious languages are not necessarily easy of ac- 
quirement. ’the Fin, in which it is rare to Ibid two con- 
current consonants in the same syllable, Is too thus and 
delicate for remenilnanee. The mind wants consonantal 
combinations, or something equally definite, to lay hold 
of. I, at ham, Elcm. of Comp. Philol. 

euphoniously ( il - to ' ni - us - li), adv. WJ th eu- 
phony ; harmoniously. 

euphonism (iVIV>-nizm), n. [< Gr. n'^wjr, eu- 
phonous (see < uphonous ), 4- -ism.] An agree- 
able sound or combination of sounds. Oswald. 
[ttnro.J 

euphonium (u-fo'ni-um), n. [NL., < Gr. ety ot- 
vot, sweet- voictnl, musical : see euphonous.] 1. 
A musical instrument, consisting of a set of 
glass tubes, connected with graduated steel 
bars, to be put. in vibration by the moistened 
finger: invented by Chladni in 1790. — 2. A 
musical instrument, the lowest or bass of the 
saxhorn family, having a compass of about 
three octaves upward from the second G below 
middle G. Its tone is powerful, but unsympa- 
thetic. 

euphonize (u'fo-nlz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. eupho- 
nized , ppr. euphonizing. [< Gr. rvtffumtg, having 
a good voice, sweet-voiced, musical (see eupho- 
nous) y 4- To make euphonic or agreeable 

in sound. 

The spreading of classical learning had not at first that 
general e fleet in euphonizin ' / our language which might 
have been expected. 

M it ford, Harmony of Language (1774), p. 174. 

euphonous (u'fo-nus), a. [< Gr. H'tjMvog, liav- 
ing a good voibe (i. e., having a sweet voice, 
as a singer, e. g., the Muses, or having a loud, 
distinct, voice, as a horald) (appar. not used 
with ref. to easy or agreeable pronunciation), 
< Fi', well, 4- <pwvr/, voice, soundf: see euphony.] 
Same as euphonious . Mitford . 
euphony (fi'fo-ni), n. [= F. euphonic = Bp. 
eufonia = Lg. euphonia = It. eufonia , < LL. eu- 
phonia y < Gr. tvtfxjvia, the quality of having a 
good voice (i. e., a sweet or a loud voice), loud- 
ness of voice, euphony, < tixkovog, having a good 
voice : see euphonous.] I. Easv enunciation of 
sounds; a pronunciation which is ploasing to 
the sense; agreeable utterafico. As « principle 
active in the historical changes of language, euphony is 
a misnomer, since it is ease of utterance, economy of ef- 
fort on the part of tiie organs of speech, and not agreeable- 
UOS8 to the ear, that leads to and governs such changes. 

Euphony, which used to be appealed to as explanation 
[of phonetic change], is a false principle, except so far as 
the term may be made an idealized synonym of economy 
[in utterance]. Whitney, Eneyc. Brit., XVIII. 773. 
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2. Harmonious arrangement of sounds in com- 
position ; a smooth and agreeable combination 
of articulate elements in any piece of writing. 

Eu]>hony consists, also, in a well-proportioned variety of 
structure in successive sentences. A monotonous repeti- 
tion of any construction can not be made euphonious, ex- 
cept by singing it. A. Phelps, Eng. Style, p. 327. 

=Syn. Euphony, Melody, Harmony, Rhythm. Euphony 
in style respects simply the question of pleasing sounds 
in the words themselves. Melody respects the succession 
of sounds, especially as affected by the pitch appropriate 
to the thought and required by the arrangement of clauses. 
Harmony respects the adaptation of souud to sense. 
Rhythm respects the emphasis — that is, the succession of 
emphatic and unemphatic syllables. In music melody re- 
spects the agreeable combination of successive sounds of 
various pitch, while harmony respects the agreeable blend- 
ing of simultaneous sounds of different pitch, the sounds 
in either ease being from voices or muBieal instruments ; 
tlniB, a song for children to sing must depend for its effect 
upon melody rather than harmony. 

The Attic euphony in it, and all the aroma of age. 

I). a. Mitchell , Wet Days. 
The river that 1 sate upon 
It made such a noise as it ron, 

Aecordaunt with tho birdes arrnony, 

Me thought it was the beste melody 
That mighte ben ylieard of any mon. 

Chaucer, Cuckoo and Nightingale, 1. 81. 

By tho harmony of words we elevate the mind to a sense 
of devotion, as our solemn niusick, which is inarticulate 
poesy, does in churches. Dryden , Tyrannic Love, iTef. 

Ourself have often tried 
Valkyrian hymns, or into rhythm have dash’d 
The passion of tho prophetess. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

Euphorbia (u-fAr'bi-ji), n. [NL. (L. euphorbea 
and euphorbeum ), < Gr. tv<p6p{hov, an African 
plant, also its juice ( euphorhium , q. v.), said to 
be named from Euphorbus, E v4>opfing, physician 
to the king of Mauretania. The name Ei^op[ior ig 
prop, an adj., tv&opfiog, well-fed, < to, well, 4* <j>tp- 
liav , feed.] 1 . The typical genus of the natural 
order Eu ph orbiacea*, characterized by having its 
achlamydeous, unisexual flowers within a cup- 
shaped, calyx-like involucre, the central soli- 
tary pistillate flower being surrounded by nu- 
merous monandrous staminate ones, and the 
whole resembling a perfect flower. There are 
over WH> species, known generally os spurges, found in all 
temperate regions, and more sparingly within the trop- 
ics. They vary greatly in habit, especially the tropical 



Top of Stem of 1 . ufhorbia restnycra. 
a, involucre with inclosed flowers, t>, section of same. 


species, which are sometimes shrubs nr trees; and many 
African aperies hnve sueeulent, leafless, spiny, and angled 
stems, resembling eolmnniir Cactacea?. They abound in 
an acrid milky juice, which possesses active medicinal and 
sometimes poisonous properties. The blooming Bpurge, 
E. corolla ta, and the ipecac, spurge, E. 1 pecacuanha, of the 
United States, und numerous other species, are employed 
medicinally in the countries where they are native. (See 
euphorhium.) Various species are also cultivated for or- 
nament. as E. mnryinata for its color-margined leaves, 
E. pulcherrima for its bright-colored floral bracts, E. fid- 
yens for its bright-red involucre, and several African spe- 
cies for their cactus-like habit, as E. resinifera. 

2. [/. c.] A plant of this genus. 

Euphorbiaceae (u-f6r-bi-a/se-e), 7i.pl, [NL., < 
Euphorbia 4- -accce.] An important order of 
mostly apetalous plants, including 200 genera 
and over 3,000 species, found in all temperate 
and tropical regions, but especially abundant 
in South America. They are herbs, shrubs, or trees 
with monceeious or diircious flowers, and the fruit a tricoc- 
eous 3 seeded or 0-seeded capsule. They have an acrid 
milky juice, and some are poisonous ; but the fruits of a 
few species are edible, and the roots of others abound in 
starch. The order includes the box-tree ( Buxus ), the cas- 
sava plant ( Muni hot ), the castor-oil plant (Bid nun), the 
croton-oil and easeurilla plants (Croton), several species 
that furnish caoutchouc (Ilenea, Cast Him, etc.), and nu- 
merous other morn or less useful plants. The larger gen- 
era are Euphorbia, Croton, Phnllanthus, and Acalypha. 

euphorbiaceous, euphorbial (u-fdr-bi-a'shius, 
u-fdr'bi-al), a. Pertaining to or having the 
characteristics of the Euphorbiacece. 


euphuism 

euphorhium (u-fdr'bi-um), 7i. (ME. euforbia; 

< NL. Euphormum, formerly applied to the plant 
now distinguished as Euphorbia. < Gr. evtftdpfiiov, 
the African plant, also its acrid juice : see Eu- 
phorbia.] 1 . A gum-resin, tho product of Eu- 
phorbia resinifera, a leafless, cactus-like plant of 
Morocco. It is extremely aerld, and was formerly iiBed, 
even by the ancients, as an emetic aud a purgative, hut it 
is now employed only as an ingredient in plasters and in 
veterinary practice. 

Fixe therinno the 5 esseneo of tho laxatyues that purgen 
flewrne and viscous liumoris, as a litil of euforhie, or tur- 
bit, or sambuey. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 16. 

Euphorhium, the gummy Juice or Bap of that Tree 
much us’d in Physick and Surgery. E. Phillips, 1706. 

2f. Same as euphorbia, 2. 

His Shield flames bright with gold, imbogsed hie 
With Wolves and Horse seem-running swiftly by, 

And freng’d about with sprigs of Scammony, 

And of Euphorhium , forged cunningly. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 

euphoria (u-fo'ri-&), n. [NL., < Gr. tvcjjopta, 
power of bearing easily, < tbfopog. bearing well, 

< tv, well, + < ptpuv = E. bear*.] In pathol . : (a) 
A disposition to bear pain well, (b) The state 
of feeling well, especially when occurring in a 
diseased person. Also called eupathia. 

euphoric (u-for'ik), a. [< euphoria + -ic.] Per- 
taining to ? characteristic of, or characterized 
by euphoria. 

Dr. Battaglia, director of an insane asylum in Cairo, 
describes many experiments upon lilinself with different 
qualities of hashish. ... He produced a great variety of 
symptoms with great uniformity, but never the common 
ly reported euphoric apathy. A trier. J our. Psychol. , I. 361 . 

euphotide (u-fo'tid or -tid), 7i. [F. euphotide, 

< Gr. tv, well, + (tpor-), light, 4- -idc . ] See 
qabbro. 

Euphrasia (u-frii/si-ji), w. [NL.; ML. also eu- 
frasia ; < Gr. tiijipadtu, delight, good cheer, < 
tv<j>paivnv, delight, cheer, gladden (cf. I'rtjipuv 
(tetppov-), cheering, gladdening, < tv, well, 4- 
< ppyv (iftptv-), the mind): see frantic , frenzy, 
phrenetic, etc.] A small genus of low herbs, 
of the natural ord er Scroph u lariacew, widely dis- 
tributed. The flowers are small, in dense spikes. Tho 
common eye bright of Europe, E. officinalis, is the only 
North American species. It. is astringent, and was for- 
merly in repute us a remedy for diseases of the eyes. 

euphrasy (u' fra -si), n. [< ME. 'euphrasy 
(spelled heufrasy), < MIj. eufrasia, cuphrasia: 
seo Euphrasia.] The eyebright, Euphrasia of- 
ficinalis . 

Then purged with euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve ; for he had much to sec. 

Milton, 1*. L., xi. 414. 

With fairy euphrasy they purged my eyes, 

To let me see their cities in the skies. 

Hood, Flea of the Midsummer Fairies, st. 114. 

Euphratean (u-fra'te-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Euphrates, an important river of Asia, 
rising in Armenia, and after a course of 1,(500 
miles falling into the Persian gulf. The region 
called Mesopotamia is included between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, which flows into the Euphrates from the 
east about 100 miles from its mouth. 

The early life of the “Father of the Faithful" belongs 
to the time when Turanian ami Semitic elements were 
mingled in the Euphratean valley. 

Dawson, Origin of World, p. 253. 

euphroe, n. See uphroe. 

Euphrosyne (u-fros'i-ne), w. [NL., < Ii. En- 
phrosync, < Gr. Eu0porrrj7/, one of the three Bte- 
ot.ian Oharites, or Graces, who, with her fellows, 
presided over all that constitutes the charm 
and brilliancy of life ; lit. mirth, merriment, fes- 
tivity, < t v(f)/H.)V, merry, cheerful : see Euphrasia.] 
Iu zodl., a genus of errant eluetopodous anne- 
lids, of the family A mphinomidie. 

euphuism (u'fu-izm), «. [< Eu] times, the hero of 
two works by John Lyly, viz., “ Eupnues, or the 
Anatomy of Wit,” 1579, and “Eupliues and his 
England,” 1580, written in a strange ornate and 
affected style, which became fashionable at the 
court of Elizabeth, 4* -ism. The name Enj times 
(prop. *Euphycs) is taken from Gr. tvtpvr/g, well- 
shaped, of £ood natural disposition, naturally 
clever (6 ivtpvS/g, a man of genius), etc., < tv, 
well, 4* (jrvr/, growth, stature, nature, < iffvetv, pro- 
duce, pass, fveadat, grow.] In Eng. lit., an af- 
fected literary style, Originating in the fifteenth 
century, characterized by a wide vocabulary, 
alliteration, consonance, verbal antithesis, and 
odd combinations of words. The style, although 
bombastic and ridiculous originally, contributed to the 
flexibility and verbal resources of later English. It as- 
sumed its most extreme form in the works of John Lyly, 
called the Euphulst. 

All our Ladies were then his TLyly’sl Scholars ; and that 
Beauty in Court which could not Parley Eupheisme was as 
little regarded as She which now there speaks not French. 
Edward Blount, in Lyly’s Euphues, EpisL to Beader. 
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euphuism 

The diacouraeof 8irPlercieShafton,in ‘‘The Monastery,” 
Jg rather a caricature than a lair sample of euphuism. . . . 
perhaps, indeed, our language is, after all, indebted to 
this writer [LylyJ and his euphuism for not a little of its 
present euphony. Craik, Hist. Eng. Lang., I. 495 . 

So far, then, there is in the father of euphuism f Lyly] 
nothing but an exaggerated developemcnt of tastes and 
tendencies which lie shared not only with a generation of 
writers, but with the literary currents of a century, indeed 
of more centuries than one. 

A. IK. Ward , Eng. Dram. Lit., I. lfio. 
=Syn. This word is sometimes confounded with euphe- 
mism and euphony. It has nothing to do with either, 
euphuist (u'fu-ist), n. [Ah cuphu-ism 4 -i«f.] 
One who uses the euphuistic style; one who af- 
fects excessive elegance and refinement of lan- 
guage : applied particularly to a class of writ - 
ers in the age of Queen Elizabeth, at the head 
~ohn 

4 -ic.] 
pertaining 

to the euphuists: as, euphuistic pronunciation. 

The all-seeing poet laughs rather at the pedantic school- 
master than at tlio fantastic kuight; and tlic euphuistic 
pronunciation which he makes Ilolofernes so malignantly 
criticise was most probably his own and that of the gen- 
erality of his educated contemporaries. 

Craik, Hist. Eng. Lang., T. 473. 

The euphuistic style was an exaggeration of the “Ital- 
iaimtlug” taste which hud begun with the revival of our 
poetical literature in the days of Henry VIII., but to which 
Lyly was the first to give full expression in prose. 

A. IK. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 1 f>7. 

euphuistically (u-fu-is'ti-kal-i), adv. In a eu- 
phuistic manner. 

A most bland and euphuistically fluttering note. 

Carlyle, in Fronde, II. 42. 

euphuize (u'fu-iz), v. i . ; prot. and pp. enphnized, 
ppr. cuphmzing. [As cuphu-ism 4 -izc. ] To ex- 
press one's self by euphuism; use an affected- 
ly fine and delicate style. 

If thou Euphuize, which once was rare, 

And of all English phrase the life and blood, . . . 
I’ll say thou borrow ’st. 

Middleton, Father Hubbard’s 'Kales. 

euphyllum (fi-fil'iim), n.; pi. euphylla (-ii). 
[NL., < Or. tv, well, 4* (j>vA/oi> — L. folium , leaf.] 
A true or foliage leaf, in distinction from cata- 
phyllnm , prophyUum , etc*, 
eupion, eupione (u-pi'on, -Oil), n, [ < Gr. rv mom, 
very fat, \ tv, well, 4 niue, fat.] In chew., the 
name given by Keichenbaeh to a fragrant, col- 
orless, highly volatile, and inflammable liquid, 
produced in the destructive distillation of bones, 
wood, eoal, and many other organic bodies, ami 
consisting essentially of hydrid of auivl, Jtis 
insoluble In water, but mixes with alcohol, ether* and oils, 
and acts as a solvent of fats, camphor, heated caoutchouc, 
etc. 

Eupithecia (ii-pi-the'si-ii), n. [NL. (Curtis, 
1825), < Gr. tv, well, 4- irtth/boc, an ope.] A ge- 
nus of georaetrid moths with non-tufted thorax 
and narrow wings. It is of great extent, comprising 
over 100 Species, more than 80 of which are European, oth- 
ers being found in Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
and North America. E. xubnntata is a well-known Eng- 
lish species. Some are called jmys ; thus, E. vmaxata ir 
the netted pug; E. pulrhellata, the foxglove-pug. 

euplastic (u-plas'tik), a. and n. | < Gr. ebnAaornc, 
easy to mold or form, < tv, well, 4- n'Aiiaauv, 
mold, form.] I. a. In physiol ., capable of be- 
ing transformed into permanent organized tis- 
sue. 

II. w. A substance thus transformable. 
Euplecoptera (u-ple-kop'te-rii), n. pi. [NL.] 
Hame as Euplexoptera. 

Euplectella (u-plek-tel'a), n. [NL., < Gr. d>- 
ir After of, well-plaited, wefl-twisted, < tv, well, 4 


eplonlc. See epionic, n. 

H. n. Inane, pros., a meter, confined to Greek 
comedy, compost'd of a first glyconic and a tro- 
chaic tetrapody cataleetie: thus, 
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^ plait ] A genus of Hyalo- carotid artery, the right. E. austral is is the 

spongirv, referred to the family HexactineUidw, bustard of Australia. Lesson, 1839. 

typ? ,°f a family EuplecMidai. it in- Eupolidean (u'pd-li-do'an), a. and n. [< (fr. 
cludtB the beautiful glass-sponge, E. aspergillum, known UbnoAfr (-itU) /ho a def l *4- mu 1 T n r»f 
as Venus's Howerbasket, in which the hitrlilv developed /. J . K f ’ T ~ ean \J <*• Gr or 

silicious spicula form a regular polygonal network, as the to EupollS, a dramatist of the Attic 

wall of a deep cup or basket attached by itB base. old comedy, who flourished about 425 B. C.: 

Euplectellidse (u-plek-tel'i-de), n. pi. [< Eu- as, tho Eupolidean verso or meter.- Eupolidean 

pleciella + A family of silicious sponges, “ % ' 4 ''“ 4 ' 1 u - 

H-ytdoxpongiw, taking name from the genus 
Euplectella, and presenting a very beautiful type 
or six-rayed spicules ; the glass-sponges : often 
merged in a family HexactineUidw. 
euplere (u'pler), n. A species of the genus Eupolyzoa (u-pol-i-zo'ii), n.pl. [NL., < Gr. tv. 

Eupleres. _ well, 4 Polyzoa, q. v'.] Tho Polyzoa in the 

Eupleres (u-plo'rez), n. [NL., < Gr. tv, well, usual sense ; the Polyzoa proper. Tin* term is used 
T- nAr/f)T/c, full.] A remarkable genus of vi- by some who place certaiu worm-like organisms in a class 
verriform carnivorous quadrupeds of Madairas- Eolyzoa. and then proceed to divide it into tin re sections, 
Car. related to - u u. h i:e Vermiform ia (genus Phoroms alone), l*tembnnichia{fgQn- 

) lie \ IV LI nda, tiom which it dlf- era Jihabdopleura and Aphalodiscu*), and Eu polyzoa. 

eupolyzoan (u-pol-i-zo'an), a. and it. I. a . 
Pertaining to the Eupofyzoa ; polyzoan in the 
proper or usual sense. 

II. n. A polyzoan proper, 
eupolyzoon (ij-pol-i-zo'on), n. One of the Eu- 
polyzoa ; a oupolyzoan. Lankester. 
eupractic ( u-prak 'tik), a. [< Gr. tv tt/jciktoc, easy 
to be done,* well-to-do, prosperous, < tr, well, 4 
irpdtmttv , do : see practic , practice. ] Doing well ; 
prosperous. [Rare.] 

Good-humoured, eupeptic, and eupractic. 

Carlyle, Mist*., 111. 215. 

Euprepia (u-prej/i-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. timptnfc, 
well-looking, Or, well, 4* irpiVi/j’, become, suit..] 
l uianaku [i'upierts goudott). A genus of bonibycid moths, sometimes giving 

name to a family EuprepUdw , and containing 

fers m some cranial and dental characters, 
forming the type ot‘ a family Euptcridie. The 
only species known is E. youdoti, tho falanaku, 
hour re. 

euplerid (iVple-rid), n. A carnivorous mammal 
of the family Eujdcndw. 

Euplerid® (u-plcr'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Eupleres 
+ -tdfc.'} A family of viverriform carnivorous 
quadrupeds, represented by the single genus 
Eupleres, differing from the Ymrrida * in the 
convexity of the skull posteriorly, the small ca- 
nine teeth, and the unapproximated incisors. 

• Madagascar. 
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The type is peculiar to 
Euplexoptera (u-plek-sop'te-rji), a. pi. 

< Gr. i v, well, 4- L. plexus , q. v., 4* Gr. ir rtpuv, a 
wing.] An aberrant suborder of orthopter- 
ous insects, or an order of inse. ts, the same as 
Dermaptera, constituted by the earwigs or For - 
ficulidtv: so called from the crosswise and 
lengthwise folding of tho under wings. 
Eorjicuiida\ Also Euplecoptera. 
euplexopterous (u-plok-sop'te-rus), a. Having 
tlm characters of the suborder Euplexoptera. 
eupnOBa (Up-nc'a), n. [~NL., < Gr. well, 4- 
rrvoit/, breathy < "nvetv, breathe.] In patliol., a 
normal condition of respiration. 

Eupoda (u'po-dii), it. pi. [NL., < Gr. tv, well, 
4- iroi'c (iroo-) K. foot .] In La treble's sys- 
tem of classification (1817), the fifth family of 
tetraraerous Col copter a, corresponding to the 
modern family Crioccridw, and divf ’ 

Sa prides and Crioecridcs. 
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Eupodia (u-po'di-ij ), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. tv, well, 
+ TToir ( 7 retC) — E. foot. Cf. Gr. tviro&ia, good- 
ness of foot.] In Gegenbaur’s system of classi- 
fication, an order of Jlolothurtoida , containing 
the holothurians proper or sea-cucumbers, as 
distinguished from Apodia ( Synapta ). 

EupodotiS (u-po-do'tis), n. [< Gr. tv, well, + 
t rocf (7r o(L), = Jfc. foot, 4- Otis, a bustard, well- 


Tiger-inntb i J'n/>rrfui < aj.i hJmjuI two thinls natural size. 

such tiger-moths as E. caja and E. plantaginis , 
the long-haired larvte of which are known as 
bear-caterpi liars. Also called Chefonia. 

Euprepiid® (ii-pro-pi'i-de), n. pi. |NL., < Et «- 
prepta + -tdw.’] A family of bonibycid moths, 
named from the genus Euprcpta. 
jsVie Eupsalis (U])'sa-lis), a. [NL., < Gr. tv, well, 
+ ijiarir, a pair of shears.] A genus of rhyn- 
ehophomus beetles, or weevils, of the family 
lircntluda’. E minutu ik a <'<>ninum United States 
Hjiecich, averaging half an inch in length, of a whining ma- 
lmgany-brown spotted with yellosv, uhoae larva is found 
in deeaynig oak-wood. See cut. undei limit bus. 

Eupsamma (ujwmm'jl), n. TNL., < Gr. tv, well, 
4- ij'dft/ttK: or ijxifi/n/, sand.] A genus of perfo- 
rate stone-corals, as E. brontj- 
niartiana , of the family Eup - 
santmidw. Also Eupsannnta. 
ided into the Eupsammid® ( np-sam'i-de), 

//. pi. [NL., < Eupsamma, 4- 
-ida 1 .] A family of perforate 
stone-corals, taking nami; 
from the genus Eupsamma. 

They have the coralluni Biiri])Ie or 
compound, with numerous well -de- 
veloped lamellar septa for the most 


jwirt perforated, a spongy eolumel- 



J u/iittnnta brong- 
nuirtuma. 



Ausitraban Bustard {Fupodotis aurtralts). 


Venofs Flower-basket (Eufltcttlla aspergillum). 


footed bustard.] A genus of bustards, of tho 
family Otididw, peculiar * 


in ter septal loculi open oi with 
few dissepiments, and rudimentary 
eostie. 

eupyrehroite (u-per'kro-it ), 
n. [< Gr. tv, w-ell, 4 ircp, tire, 4 xpottt, ^pda f 
color, 4 -itf~.] A massive variety of apatite 
from Crown Point, New York. It has a concentric 
subtlbrous strueture and uu ash-gray or bluish-gray color, 
and gives a green phosphorescence when heated (whence 
the name). 

eupyrion (u-pir'i-on), >/. [NL., < Gr. tv, well, 
4 nip = E.' ftrc.~] Any contrivance for obtain- 
ing light, as 1 ncifer-matches. etc. 

-eur. [ F. -cur, < OF. -wr, -or, < Ii. -or, acc. - orem : 
see -or.] A form of the suffix -or in abstract 
nouns, occurring in recent words from tho 
French, as in grandeur, and mostly pronounced 
as French, as in hauteur. 

Euraquilo (u-rak'wd-lo), v. [LL.: see Eurocly- 
don.~\ Hame as Euroelydon. 

A tempestuous wind, which is called Euratjuilo. 

Acts xxvii. 14 (revised version). 

Eurasia (u-ra/shia or -zhilt), w. [< Etir(ope) 4 

_ Asia.] l^he name given hv some geographers 

in possessing only one to the continental mass which is made up of 



Eurasia 

Europe and Asia, there being no natural divi- 
sion between the two land-masses. 

Eurasian (u-ra'shian or -zhian), a. and n. [< 
Eurasia 4- -an. ] t a. 1. Pertaining to Eu- 
rasia ; consisting of both Europe and Asia. Soe 
Eurasia . 

The mountain* of England . . . stand apart from its 
main water-partings ; but those of the Eurasian continent 
coincide with the lines of separation of the great water- 
sheds. Huxley, Physiography, p. 303. 

2. Having both European and Asian connec- 
tions; combining European and Asiatic blood. 
See 1 1. 

The Eurasian girl is often pretty and graceful. . . . 
What if upon her lips there hung the accents of her tthi- 
tehi tongue'.' G. A. Mackaif, Tour of Sir Ali Baba. 

n. n. A half-caste one of whose parents is 
European, or of pure European descent, and 
the other Asiatic : originally restricted to one 
born in Hindustan of a Hindu mother and a 
European (especially a Portuguese) father, but 
now apyilied to all half-breeds of mixed Asiatic 
and European blood, and their offspring. Also 
called chce-chee. 

The shovel-hats are surprised that the Eurasian does not 
become a missionary, or a schoolmaster, or a policeman, 
or something of that sort. The native papers say, “De- 
port him ” ; the white prints say, “Make him a soldier” ; 
and the Eurasian himself says, “Make mo a Commission- 
er, give me a pension.” 

G. A. Madcap, Tour of Sir Ali Baba. 

Eurasiatic (ii-ra-shi- or u-ra-zhi-at ' ik), a. 
[< Eurasia 4- -atic, after Asiatic .] Same as 

Eurasian. 

A fact (if the same character meets us at the other aide 
of the Eurasmiu • continent, the Japanese and the Amur- 
land crayilshes being closely allied. 

lluxley, Crayfish, p. 811. 

eureka (u-re'kji) . [Prop. *h eureka, < Gr. t vpym, 
I have found (it), perf. ind. act. of nbpictunv (tv/)-, 
evpt -), find, discover.] Literally, I havo found 
(it): the reputed exclamation of Archimedes 
when, after long study, he discovered a method 
of detecting the amount of alloy in King Hiero’s 
crown (see crown problem , under crown)] hence, 
an exclamation of triumph at a discovery or 
supposed discovery. It was adopted as the motto 
of the State of California, in allusion to the discovery of 
gold there.— Eureka projectile. See projectile. 
Eurema (u-re'mjl), n. [NL., prop. * Ifeurcma , 

< Gr. evpr/pa, an invention, discovery: see eure- 
ma tics,’] A largo genus of butterflies, of the 
subfamily Ftvrituv, containing upward of 100 
species : now usually called Tcrias (which see). 

eurematics (u-re-mat'iks), n. [Prop. *hcurc- 
matics , < Gr. ivp?/pa(r-), an invention, discovery, 

< d> pic nr. tv, find out, invent., discover: seo eure- 
ka.'] The historv of invention; that depart- 
ment of knowledge which is concerned with 
mechanical inventions. 

Invention responds to want, and the want may originate 
In some crisis or event having no apparent affinity in char- 
acter with the want it engendered or the invention that 
sprang t<» meet. it. And these are not mere accidents: 
they arc the. natural course of what I venture to call the 
fixed law's of i >u tenuities. A liter. Anthropologist, I. 26. 

Euretes (u-ro'toz), //. [NL.] The typical ge- 
nus of the family Eure tulte. Carter . 
euretid (u-ret'id), n. A sponge of the family 
Euretidw. 

Euretidse (u-ret'i-do), n. pi. [NL., < Euretes 
+ 4 da'.] A family of dictyouino liexactinellid 
silicious sponges with radially situated scapu- 
las, branched anastomosing tubes, and the skel- 
etal network in several layers. F. E. JSchulze. 
Also Eureteidw. 

Eurhipidura (u-rip-i-du'rli), n. pi. [NL. (Gill, 
18711), neut. pi. of eurhipidurus : see enrhipidu- 
roM.s.] A primary group of birds, distinguished 
by the concentration of the caudal vertebrae 
into a coccyx terminated by a pygostyle, around 
which the tail-feathers are arraugod like a fan, 
whence the name. It includes all existing birds (com- 
monly placed in the two subclasses Ratitiv and Carinattr), 
as distinguished from the Saururm, or lizard-tailed birds 
of the Jurassic period. 

The most homogeneous [class! is that of Birds, all the 
living representatives of which seem to he members of a 
single order (which muy he distinguished by the name 
Eurhipidura). Gill, Atner. Jour. Sci., 3d ser., VI. 485. 

eurhipidurous (u-rip-i-du'rus), a. [< NL, eu- 
rhipidurus . < Gr. ev, well, + ptmg (pnrtd-), a fan, 
4- oh pa, tail.] Having the tail-foathors dis- 
posed like a fan, as a bird; not saururous; spe- 
cifically, belonging to or having the characters 
of the Eurhipidura . 

eurijiet (u'rip), n. [< L. euripus , < Gr. elpinog, a 
strait, channel: see euripus.] A euripus or 
channel. 

On either side there is an curipe or ann of the sea. 

Holland. 
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A sea full of shelves and rocks, sands, gulfs, euripes, 
and contrary tides. Burton, Anat. of Mol., p. 694. 

euripus (u-ii'pus), n, [L., < Gr. ehpnrog, any 
strait or narrow sea where the flux and reflux 
is violent (see def.), < ev, well, 4* impetus, 
rush, as of wind or waters.] A strait or nar- 
row sea where the flow of the tide in both di- 
rections is violent, as in the strait between the 
island of Euboea and Boeotia in Greece, specifi- 
cally called Euripus , Thu name was also given to a 
water-channel or canal between the arena ami the caveti 
of the Homan hippodrome. 

The Euripus as well as the basin (lacus) of the spina 
(distinctly to lie seen in the circus of Caracalla and in 
mosaics) served to moisten the sand. 

C. O. Muller, Manual of Archaool. (trans.), § 290. 

eurite (u'rit), «. [F. euritc, appar. < Gr. evpvc, 

wide (or E hpog, Eurus?), 4* -ite 2 .] A name 
given in 1819 by D’Aubuisson to a rock de- 
scribed by him as being a fine-grained, homo- 
geneous granite, consisting mainly of feldspar 
(the other ingredients being intimately mingled 
with the feldspar, as if fused with it), having a 
hardness a little less than that of quartz, and 
being partly fusible before the blowpipe. The 
name is at present but littlo used in Prance, where petro- 
silex is preferred, and hardly at all in other countries. 
See uuartz-porjihyry und /visit e. 

euriihmy, n. See curythmy. 
euritic (u-rit/ik), a. [< eurite + 4c.] Contain- 
ing, composed of, or resembling eurite. 

Near the Pacific, the mountain-ranges are generally 
formed of syenite or granite, or an allied euritic porphyry. 

Darwin, Geol. Observations, ii. 470. 

Euroclydon (u-rok'li-don), n. [< Gr. EvpaM- 
(km, only in Acts xxvii. 14; appar. < V/vpoe, 
Kurus, tho east or east-southeast wind, 4- sav- 
dwv, a wave, a billow, < Mfytv , wash, dash, as 
waves; but the formation is unusual, and the 
readings vary. E bponAbduv is prob. an accom., 
by popular etym., of tbpasbAuv, another read- 
ing, confirmed by the Vulgate Euro-aquilo, bet- 
ter Euraquilo , in tho same passage ; this being 
a Roman compound, < L. Eurus, Gr. E vpog, the 
east or east-southeast wind, 4- L. Aquilo(n -), 
the north wind; Euro-aquilo being thus the 
northeast wind. See aquuon.] A tempestuous 
northeast or north-northeast wind that fre- 
quently blows in tho Levant; alevanter; hence, 
tho northeast wind in general ; a northeaster. 

Not long after there arose against it a tempestuous wind 
called Euroclydon [revised version Euraquilo |. 

Acts xxvii. 14. 

Then comes, with an awful roar, 

Gathering and sounding oil, 

The Btonn-wind from Labrador, 

The wind Euroclydon, 

The storm- wind ! 

Longfellow, Midnight Mass. 

Europasian (u-ro-pa/shian or -zhian), a. [< 
Europe 4- Asia + -an.] Same as Eurasian, 1. 

The languages of the Europasian continent. 

J. A. II. Murray, 8th Ann. Address to Phil. Woe., p. 26. 

European (u-ro-po'an), a. and n. [< L. Euro- 
pwus, < Gr. Hbpomaiog, pertaining to lFipumj, L. 
Europa, Europe.] I. a. Pertaining or relating 
to or connected with Europe ; native to or de- 
rived from Europe: as, tho European race of 
men ; European plants ; European civilization ; 
European news. — European aloomoque, fan-palm, 
etc. Wee the nouns.— European plan, unit method of 
conducting a hotel according to which the charge per day 
includes ouly lodging and service, the guests taking their 
meals ii la carte at tin* attached restaurant, or wherever 
they please, and paying for them separately: opposed to 
till* American plan, in which the charge per day includes 
both board and lodging, f U. S.] 

II. *. 1. A native of Europe ; a person born 
of European parents or belonging to Europe. — 
2. More generally, a member of tho European 
race, or of any one of the races of Europe ; a 
person of European descent in any country 
outside of Europe, as distinguished from the 
indigenous people of such country. 
Europeanism (ii-ro-pe'an-izm), n. [< Euro- 
pean 4- -ism.] The static or condition of being 
European or Europeanized ; European charac- 
ter, or inclination toward that which is Euro- 
pean. 

The men of ideas, who are suspected of tho deadly sin 
of Europeanism or Westernism. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLI. 832. 

Europeanization (u-ro-ptV'an-i-za'shon), n. [< 
Europeanize 4* -a lion.] The process of making 
or becoming European. 

Everything is thus already provided for the opening out 
and complete Europeanization of North Africa, except the 
colonists. Contempiorary Rev., LIII. 634. 

Europeanize (u-ro-pe'an-Iz), V. t . ; pret. and pp. 
Europeanized , ppr. Europeanizing . [< Euroriean 
4- 4ze.] To make or cause to become Euro- 


Euryalid© 

pean ; assimilate to Europeans in any respect, 
or bring into a condition characteristic or Eu- 
rope : as, a Europeanized Hindu. 

Without being Europeanized, our discussion of Impor- 
tant questions in statesmanship, political economy, in 
(esthetics, is taking a broader scope and a higher tone. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 78. 

A few of the streets (iu Moscow] have been European- 
ized — - in all except the paving, which is everywhere exe- 
crably Asiatic. 1). M. Wallace, Russia, p. 409. 

Europeo-Asiatic (u-ro-pe // 6-a-Bhi-at / ik), a. 
In ]!fiytogeog ., pertaining to Europe and Asia; 
paltearctie. 

Under the name of Euroimo- Asiatic or North temper- 
ate and Mountain region of the Old World, 1 would desig- 
nate that vast area extending from the Atlantic; to the 
North Pacific. G. /lent ham, Notes on Compositne, p. 642. 

Eurotium (u-ro'shi-um), n. [NL., < Gr. fvpdic 
( rvptJT- ), mold, dank, decay.] A genus of py- 
renomycetous fungi, belonging to the Pcrispo- 
riaecw, and closely rolatcd to the Erysipheai . 
The fructification consists of yellow closed perlthecia, 
each containing numerous asci, which are filled with 
spores. In this genus the procoss of reproduction in as- 
comycotouB fungi is easily observed. A portion of a my- 
celial thread assumes a spiral form and constitutes the 
female organ, while a branch arising at tho base of the 



Furotiutn refiens, highly magnified. 

A, a small jxjrUon of the mycelium with .i conuiiophorc (r ), termi- 
nated by the stcrigmata (si), from winch the spores have fallen, also 
wtth the spiral female organ, the ascogonium ). H, the bpiral as- 
cogoulum (as) with the antherulium (/). C, the same loginning to 
be surrounded by threads, out of which the wall of the pcrithecium is 
formed. D, a pcrithecium. F, F, sections of young peritliec la : n>, 
cells composing the wall ; /, false parenchyma underneath the wall ; 
as. ascogonium. C, ascus. H, an ascospore. (From Sachs’s " Lebr- 
buch dcr Botanlk.*’ J 

spiral becomes the male organ. After fertilization these 
organs and some additional branches develop into the 
pcrithecium and its contents. There is also a conidial 
fruit, which is a gray mold. It consists of erect hypha?, 
each terminated by a capitate enlargement upon which 
numerous sterigmata are situated ; each of the latter hears 
a chain of spores. This was formerly considered a dis- 
tinct fungus, known as Aspergillus. Eurotium with its 
conidial form is a common mold which grows on a great 
variety of substances, especially dead herbs mid jellies. 

Eurus (u'rus), n. [L., < Gr. K vpog, the east- or 
more exactly the east-southeast wind. Cf . Eu- 
roclydon, Euraquilo.] The southeast wind. 

Euryale (u-ri'a-le), n. [NL. , < Gr. t vprahig, with 
broad threshing-floor, broad, < evpbg, broad, 
wide, 4- a Aug, a threshing-floor (a round area) : 
see halo.] 1. The typical genus of sand-stars 
or brittle-stars of the family Euryalidtv, or re- 
ferred to the family Astrophytidai. Species are 
known aB the Medusa' s-head, gorg'on’sdiead, basket-fish, 
etc. See these words, and Astrophi/ton. 

2. A genus of water-lilies, of India and China, 
with large peltate leaves and a spiny calvx. 
The only species E.ferox , is sometimes cultivated in hot- 
houses. Its seeds are edible. Baillon refers the Victoria 
regia of tho Amazons to this genus. 

Euryale© (u-ri-a'le-e), n. pi. [NL., < Euryale 
4- -etc.] The euryaleans, or ophiurians with 
branched arms: contrasted with Ophiurea 1 . J. 
Muller. 

eury&lean (u-ri-a'le-an), a. and w. I. a. Hav- 
ing extensive and branching arms, as a sand- 
star; resembling a brittle-star of the genus Eu- 
ryale or family Euryalidce. 

II. n. A member of the Euryalece or Eurya- 
lidai. 

Also euryalidan . 

Euryalida (u-ri-al'i-dji), n. pi. [NL. , < Euryale 
4- 4da.] In Gegenli’aur’s system of classifi- 
cation, an order of Asteroidea f represented by 
such forms as Astrophyton. 

Euryalid© (u-ri-al'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Euryale 
+ 4dm.] A family of ophiurians, or brittle- 
stars, of the order Ophiuroidea, having much- 



Euryalid© 

branched arms without plates, and the ventral 
groove closed by soft skin. See Astrophytidw. 

euryalida* 1 (u-ri-al'i-dan), a. and n. Sarno as 
mryalean. 

Euryapteryx (ii-ri-ap'te-riks), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ebprij, wide, 4* NL. Apteryx , q. v.] A genus of 
dinornitliie birds of New Zealand, of the family 
Valapterygidw. 

Eurybia (fi-rib'i-ji), n. [NL., < Gr. cvpvfitar, of 
far-extended might, mighty, < thpvq, wide, 4- 
(pa, might, force.] 1. A genus of butterflies, 
of which E . nine us is the type. Jliibner , 1816. 
— 2. A genus of gymnosomatous pteropods, of 
the family Eurybiidw. Hatty , 1827. — 3. A ge- 
nus of acaleplis. Eschseholtz, 1829. — 4. A ge- 
nus of buprestid beetles, with one species, E. 
chaleodes , from Swunjriver, Australia. Castt l- 
nau and Gory, 1838. 

Eurybiidae (u-ri-bi'i-do), n. pi. [NL.. < Eurybia 
4- 4d(C.] A family of pteropods, taking name 
from the genus Eurybia. 

eury cephalic (iVri-se-fal'ik or u-ri-sef'a-lik), a. 
[< Gr. ri'pig, wide. + Kt<f>afo'/, the head, 4- *-/r.] In 
cthuol., broad-headed: applied to a subdivision 
of the brachycephalic or short broad-skulled 
racos of mankind having heads of excessive 
breadth. 

Euryceros (u-ris'e-ros), n. [NL. (Lesson, 1830), 
< Gr. ebpi'ixtput;, having broad horns: see eury - 
cerous .] The only genus of Eurycerotinat. The 
sole species, E. pmmti, is black, with* rufous buck ami 
wings. Also, improperly, Eimcrros. Jionaparte, 1849. 

Eurycerotin® (q-ris^e-ro-li'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Euryceros (- cerot -) + -uta\] A subfamily of 
sturnoid passerine birds peculiar to Madagas- 
car, represented by the genus Euryceros. Also, 
improperly, Euncerotiuw. Bonaparte, 1849. 

eurycerous (u-ris'o-rus), a. [< Gr. ny. wstgur, 
having broad horns, < tepee, broad, 4- si par, a 
horn.] Having broad horns. Stuart. 

eurycoronine (iWi-ko-ro'nin), a. [< Gr. t/ynV, 
broad, + hop<l)vrj , crown, 4- -ine 1.] In zoiil. , hav- 
ing l>road-c*ro wned molars: specifically applied 
to the dinotherian type of dentition, as distin- 
guished from the steuocoronine or hippopota- 
mine type. Falconer. 

Eurydice (ii-rid'i-s©), u. [L., < Gr. E n/mJ/Kr/, in 
myth, the wife of Orpheus.] 1. A genus of 



Eurydice puli lira, alxait natural sue. 


isopods, of the family Cymothoidw, containing 
such as E. ptdehra. TT. E. Leach , 1818. — 2. A 
genus of mollusks. Eschseholtz, 1826. 
Eurygaea (u-ri-je'ii), n. [NL. (Gill, 1884), < Gr. 
fiymf, broad, + } aia, poet, for yy, earth.] In 
zodgcog ., one of the prime realms or zoological 
divisions of the earth’s land surface, including 
Europe, Africa north of the Sahara, and Asia 
north of the Himalayas, its southern line nearly 
corresponding with the tropic of Cancer in low- 
lands, and with the isotherm of the same in 
more elevated regions. 

Eurygsaan (ii-ri-je'an), a. Of or pertaining to 
Kurygiea. 

Eurygaster (ii-ri-gas'tor), n. [NL., < Gr. tvp'cg, 
hroad, 4* } aart/p, belly.] 
1. The typical genus of 
hugs of the family Sen- 
tellemhv and subfamily 
Eurygastrimv. — 2. A ge- 
nus of Hies, of the fam- 
ily Mtiscidw. Macguart, 
1835. 



Eurygastrinse (u"ri-gas- 
tri'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 


Eury gas ter 4- 4na\] A 
subfamily of heteropter- 
ous insects, of the fam- 
ily Scutellerida of oval 
form, more or less deeply 
convex, with a comparatively long and nar- 
row scntellum, and coloration either brown 


Eurygaster alternntus ; 
wmgs partly operi. (Line shows 
natural size.) 
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or mixed gray and yellow. Also Eurygastrida , 

Eury gastr ides. 

Eurygona (u-rig'6-na), n. [NL., < Gr. evpvc , 
broad, 4- ;<W = E. knee.] 1. A genus of but- 
terflies, giving name to tlio subfamily Eurygo- 
nhuc. /lotsduval, 1836. — 2. A genus of teuo- 
brionid beetles, having as type E. chilensis. 
Canid nau, 1840. 

Eurygonin© (u^ri-go-ni'ne), ?/. pi. [NL., < 
Eurygona 4- -in a.] Same as Eusclasiimv. 
Eurylsemidae (ii-ri-lem'i-dc), n. pi. [NL., < 
Eury Unit us + 4 da.'] A family of passerine 

birds, formerly supposed, from their resem- 
blance to rollers, barhets, etc., to be picarian. 
'i’lir fe et are syndactyl, by connection of the outer sun! 
middle toes , tin* s> rin\ is mesomyodiau and tracheo- 
bronchial; the plantar tendons are dcmnnpclmous ; tlio 
oil-gland is untufted ; e;eea an* present , and the ster- 
nuin is ]);tKserine, though without a furcate manubrium. 
It is a small family of Hast Indian birds, containing such 
genera as Eurifloouux, Seriloph wt, J’xtirimniux, ('ymbi- 
rhjtiu'lnnt, ami C nli/ptomena, represented by less tiiau a 
dozen species, known as broadmout/m, btoadbiUs, and «/a- 
pcru. Also written Eurylaimidtc. 

Eurylseminse (tV'ri-le-mi'no), n. pi. [NL., < 
Eury faun us + 4na\] A subfamily of birds, the 
same as the family EuryUvmidw minus the ge- 
nus Calyptomena. Formerly, tin* group was consid- 
ered picarian, and referred to tin* family (’ oracodir , from 
some superficial resemblance to the rollers. Also Eunj- 
lannnnv , Eurylainnm. 

Eurylsemoideae (iV'ri-le-moi 'de-e), n . pi. [NL., 
< Enryhnnus + - oidcu' .) A superfamily of pas- 
serino birds, represctited by the EuryUvmtdtv. 
Also, improperly, Eurulahnoidea\ Stcjnvgcr, 
1885 . ' ^ ‘ 

Euryl®mus (u-ri-lo'mus), n. [NL. (Horsfield, 
1820,as Ennyhdmus) (so called from the br<»adlli 
of the bill, which resembles that of some roll- 
ers), < Gr. n’l/n'r, broad, + 'Aaip be, the throat.] 
The typical genus of the family EuryUnuida’. 
The type is E.jaranus , of Java," Sumatra, etc. 
Also written Eurylaimus, Also called Flaty- 
rhynchns. 

euryleme (u'ri-lem), n. A bird of the genus 
EuryUnnus. Also written curylaune. 
Eurylepta (ti-ri lep'tii), it. [NL., < Gr. tvpcg, 
broad, 4- ‘Aeirrdv, tlio small gut.J The typical 
genus of the family EurylcptnUv. 

Euryleptid® (u-ri-lep'ti-de), n. pi. TNL., < Eu- 
rylcpta 4- -tda\] A family of dendrocmlous 
marine turbellarians, having a broad, smooth, 
or papillate body, in front of the middle of 
which is ])lac(‘d the mouth. They have numerous 
eyes ncai the anterior margin, and a pair of ti ntaculiform 
lobes on tin* head. The sexual openings arc distinct. 

Eurymela (u-rim'e-la), n. [NL., < Gr. ri'pjV, 
broad, 4- pi/ og, a limb.] The typical genus of 
bugs of the family CcrcopUUv and subfamily 
Eurymeliua\ E. Jcncxtrata is an Australian species, 
halt an inch long, and of a brmi/.cd black color, varied 
with white ami orange. There are some 20 species, all 
Australian or Tasmanian. 

Eurymelinae (iVri-mc-li'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Eu- 
ry tnela 4* 4na\] A subfamily of iiomopterous 
hemipterous insects, of the family Cnropida’. 
They are characterized by a conical figure, with a broad, 
blunt head, a triangular seutelluiii as long as or longer 
than the prothorax; thick, oblique elytra extending be- 
yond the eoiiie acute abdomen ; stout, short, pib.mitie 
legs, bristly on the thighs and shanks; and hind shanks 
with two teeth. Also Eurpm'-lida ami Eiin/niHidc a 

Eurynorhynchus (iV'ri-no-riug'kus), n. [NL., 
irreg. < Gr. tvpvvtiv, make wide, broaden (< iv- 
pin\ broad), 4- pvyx (, li bill.] A genus of spoon- 
billed sandpipers, of the family Scoloparidfc , 
having a spatu- 
lato bill. E. pipe 
hhcux, the only spe- 
cies, is a rare \siatic 
and Alaskan sand- 
piper, ot small size, 
closely resembling 
a stint in size, form, 
and coloration, but 
witli the bill very 
broadly dilated or 
spooned at the end. 

In other respects 
the genus is much 
tin* same as that 
section of the genus 
Trinnit referred to 
At'tndronuts Also, 
improperly, Euro 

nnrhuuchux. 

Eurywnia («-ri- 

d'mi-ji), t w. 

[NL., <Gl\ i bpbr, 
broad, + 

shoulder.] 1. A genus of cetonian lamellieorn 
beetles. E twin is a common species of the Fulled 
States, about half an inch long, light-b'own in color with 
black spots, and emitting a peculiar acrid odor when irri- 
tated. 



Spoon-billed Sandpiper ( Enrynorhynthns 
fygtnceus). 


Eurypterid© 

2. [I, c.] A member of this genus: as, “tho 
melancholy euryomia,” Riley and Howard, In- 
sect Life, p. 55. 

Euryophrys (u-ri-of'ris), w. [NL., < Gr. Wybr, 
broad, 4* o<ppic = E. brow.] A genus of ehalcid 
hymenopterous insects, of the subfamily Eire- 
mn(v , having the eyes far apart, the short 10- 
jointed antennn* inserted at the border of the 
mouth, ami 4-jointed maxillary palpi. For- 
merly called Calypso , a name preoccupied in 
botany. 

Eurypauropodid© (u-ri-iiH-ro-pod'i-dc), n. pi. 

[NL., < Eurypanropus 4- 4da\ ] A family of 
myriapods, established for the reception of the 
genus Eurypanropus. 

Eurypauropus (u-ri-pft'rp-pus), n. [NL. (J. A. 
Kyd(*r, 1879), < Or. tvpir, broad, 4- NIj. Vauro- 
pus .] A genus of myriapods, having the more 
mobile portion of the head beneath the cepha- 
lic shield, the mouth-parts confined to a small 
circular area, no eyes, and the legs ending in a 
single curved claw. 

eurypharyngid (ii^ri-f a-rin' jid ), n. A fish of the 
family Enrypharyngidiv . Also eurypharyngoid . 
Eurypharyngid® (u'ri-fa-rin'ji-do), n. pi. 
[NL., < Eurypharynx 4- -uhv.] A family of 
fishes, represented by the genus Eurypharynx . 
Tin* bruncluo uiml portion is much shorter than tlm roatro- 
branchial . the tail is very elongate, but liKNlcrately at- 
tenuate backward ; tho head is flat above with a trans- 
verse rostra] margin, at the outer angles of which the eyes 
arc exposed ; tho jaws are excessively elongated backward, 
tlio upper being parallel and closing against each other as 
far as the articulation of tlio two snspensorm] bones; 
there arc minute teeth in both jaws ; the dorsal and anal 
tins are well developed, and continue nearly to the end of 
the tail ; and there are very small narrow- pectoral fins. 
The family embraces two most remarkable deep-sea fishes, 
Euruphnnnir jwlecanoidex and (faxtroatontuH bairdi , ot a 
black color, and two feet or more in length. 

eurypharyngoid (u"ri-fn,-riug'goid), a. and n. 
I. a. Pertaining to or having the characters Of 
the Eu ryph a ry ng id a 1 . 

II, n. Same as eurypharyngid. 
Eurypharynx (u-rif'a-ringks), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ivpvr, wide, 4- <i>ayv}J, throat: sec pharynx .] 
The typical genus of fishes of the family Eury- 
pharyngUUr . E. peloeanoides is the typical spe- 
cies, remarkable for the enormous capacity of 
the pharynx. 

Euryplegma (u-ri-pleg'inii), n. [NL. (Schulze), 
< Gr. tvpi'i;, wide, + nAi)pu, anything twisted.] 
The typical genus of the family Euryplegma - 
hda-. 

Euryplegmatid© (fPri-jdeg-inat/i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Euryplegma ( /-) 4- -id a.] A family of 
hexactinellidan Silieisponguv, typified by the 
genus Euryplegma. They are goblet- or saucer-shaped 
sponges, having tlm wall deeply folded longitudinally so as 
to produce a number of diehotoinously branched canals 
or (overed-in grooves. 

Euryptera (u-rip'te-rii), n. [NL., < Gr. evpbr, 
broad, 4- iTTtybv, wing.] In entom.: (a) A ge- 
nus of cerambyeid beetles of North ami South 
America. E. lateralis is a species found in the 
United Slates. Sir ride, 1825. (fr) A genus of 
Oriental liemipterans, of the family Etdgorulw. 
(iuer in. 1834. 

Eurypterida (u-rip-ter'i-dji), n. pi. [NL., < 
Eurypterus + -ida.) A group of extinct Silu- 
rian C rustaeca , 
sometimes in- 
cluded in Mero- 
stomata, some- 
times made a 
distinct order. 

Some of them at- 
tained a large size, 
and in many re- 
spects resembled 
Liwvlus, while in 
others they »p- 
pioaehed the f'o- 
pepodn. An ante- 
rior eephalotlmrnx, 
bearing eyes and 
limbs, h succeeded 
by 12 oi mole lice 
somites, the body 
then teiininatine in 
a telson. Some of 
the anterior limbs 
may la* chelate, ,ts 
in Ph'riptotuM, and 
the terminal joints 
of the last pair are 
usually expanded 
and paddle like. 

Also Enniptenna. 

Eurypterid© 

(u-rip-ter'i-do), 
n. pi. [NL., < Eurypterus 4- 4da\] A family 
of fossil ('rustaeca, ^taking name from the ge- 
nus Eurypterus. Soo the extract. 



Forsal View rf / urypterus remtpes . 

( /It, (t'liluilothnr.K n shicM, ln-.»ring a r 
eves, and /»,<., d, >,/, locomntory limbs , t, 
telson. 



Eurypterid® 
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Eustathian 


The powerful body of the Eurypteridce . . . consists of 
a cephalothoracic shield with median ocelli os well as large 
projecting marginal eyes, also of an abdomon with nu» 
merous segments (usually 12), which become longer poste- 
riorly, and of a caudal shield, which 1 b prolonged into a 
spine. Hound the mouth on the under side there arc live 
pairs of long spiny legs, of which the last is much the 
largest, and ends in a broad swimming fin. Some of the 
anterior appendages ma> be armed with aehela. The re- 
soniblanco of the true Euryptcridw . . . to the Seornioni- 
dio is very striking. Claim , ZoOlogy (trails.), 1. 471). 

Eurypterina (u-rip-te-ri'nji), u. pi [NL., < 
Eurypferus 4- -hut~.) Same as Eurypterida . 

eurypterine (fi-rip'te-rin), a. and n. I. a. Per- 
taining to the h 'nrypterina. 

II. n. One of the Eurypterina. 

Eurypterus (u-rip'te-rus), n. [NL.,< Or. tvpvg, 
wide, 4- impAv, wing.] 1. The typical genus 
of Eurypterida 1 . E. remipes is an example. Be 
Kay , 1826. — 2. A genus of hosperid butterflies, 
the type of which is E. gigas of the Peruvian 
Andes. Mali lie, 1877. 

Eurypyga (u-ri-pi'gii), «. [Nli., < Or. rvprc, 
broad, 4- nvyfj, the rump.] A genus of birds, 




Dollar-bird {Eurystomus faciftcHs). 

eurythmy (u-rith'mi), n. [Also, improp., eu- 
rithmy ; <Gr. tvpvOpia , rhythmical order or move- 
ment, harmony, < evpvHpog, rhythmical, orderly, 
< ev, well, 4* JivBpdg, rhythm.] 1. In the fine 
arts, harmony, orderliness, and elegance of pro- 
portion. — 2. In wed, regularity of pulse. 

Eurytoma (u-rit'o-ma), n. [NL., \ Or. ei>pvg, 
broad, 4- ropy, a cutting, a segment.] A genus 
of liymenoptcrous insects, of the family Chalet - 
dime, founded by ltossi in 1807. The wings are 


Suu-blttcrn {Eurypyga hr lias). 


constituting the family Eurypypidw. 
is the South American sun-bittern. 


E. hellos 
Illiger , 

1811. 

Eurypygid® (ax-ri-pij'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Eu- 
rypyga 4- -idrr. J An American family of altri- 
cial grallatorial birds ; the sun-bitterns. They 
have a peculiar aspect, resembling both rails and herons, 
with ample wings and tail, comparatively short legs ami 
low hind toe, slender hill, very slim neck, and soft plu- 
mage of variegated colors. They lay blotched eggs. There 
is hut one genus, Euryjn/ya. 

Eurypygoide® (iV'ri-pi-goi'do-e), n. pi [NL., < 
Eurypyga 4- -aided.’] A superfamily of birds, 
composed of the Enrypygidw , or American sun- 
bitterns, the Bhynorhattidw, or kagus, of New 
Caledonia, and the Madagascan Mesitidw. 

eurypylous (u-rip'i-lus), a. [< NL. enrypylus, 
< Gr. t'vpvnv’Aijg, with wide gates, < evpvg, wide, 
4- irifaj, a gate.] In cadi, having large and 
wide openings, placing the oudodermal cham- 
bers in direct and free communication with both 
excurrent and incurrent canals: said of a type 
of sponge-structure. 

This may he termed tho curu pylons type of rhagon canal 
system. Sollan, Eneyc. Brit., XXII. 414. 

Eurystomata (u-ri-sto'ma-tii), n. pi [NL., 
neut. pi. of eurystomatns : see eurystomatous .] 
An order of ctenophorans, having an oval or ob- 
long body without oral lobes or tentacles, and 
a very large mouth, whence the name, licroe 
and Neis are examples. 

eurystomatous (u-ri-stom'a-tus), a. [< NL. 
eurystomatns, < Gr. as if * tvpvaroparng, equiv. 
to evpvaropog , wide-mouthed, < evpvg, wide, 4- ot6- 
pa (errdpar-), mouth.] Having a wide or large 
mouth. Specifically — (a) In her vet., having a dilatable 
mouth, as most serpents ; not augiostomatous. 

The two halves of the jaw are movably connected to- 
gether in the eurystv nut tons Ophidii. 

(ieyenbaur. Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 403. 

( b ) In ctenophorans, pertaining to the Eurystomata. 

Also eurystomous. 

eurystome (u'ri-stom), n. A bird of the genus 
Eurystomus. 

6Uryst0H10UB (u-ris'to-mus), a . [< Gr. ebpvoro- 
pog, wide-mouthed : see eurystomatous.] Same 
as eurystomatous. 

Eurystomus (al-ris'to-mus), w. [NL., < Gr. n>- 
pvaropog, wide-mouthed: see eurystomatous .] A 
genus of African, Indian, and Oriental picarian 
birds, of the family Coraciidm , having the bill 
* dilated and the coloration lilac or blue; the 
broad-billed rollers. There are several species, of 
which E. unnntalis, one of the best-known, is chiefly blue, 
with red hill and feet, and about 1 1 inches long. A sec- 
tion, Comopio, contains the ruddy African and Madagas- 
can eurystomes. 



Eurytoma pr unicola. 

a , female ; /*, male , c, alxiomen of female ; d, abdomen of male ; 
/, antenna of female antenna of male. ( Hair-lines show natural 
sizes. ) 

perfectly hyaline ; the marginal vein is hut slightly larger 
than the stigmal; the posterior tibia- are nearly Rinonth; 
the incsniiotum is umhilieate-punctate ; and the claws are 
sharp. The species of this genus are especially parasitic 
upon gull-nmkinj; insects. E. prunicola is bred from the 
oak-gall of Cyntps quercuH-prumis. 

Eurytomid® (u-ri-tom'i-d e), n. pi [NL., < 
Eurytoma 4- -idw.] The Eurytomina 1 regarded 
as a family. Also Eurytomides. Walker; J Vest- 
wood. 

Eurytomin® (iUri-to-mi'nc), n. pi [NL., < 
Eurytoma 4* -ina\] A subfamily of the para- 
sitic liymenoptcrous family Chalcidida *, found- 
ed by Walker in 1832. It is distinguished by the very 
prominent suhquadrate pronotum, the abdomen usually 
compressed from the sides and often highly arched, and 
by the incised joints and consplcuoUH whorls of hair of 
the antenna} in the male. The genus Isosoma of this 
group is not parasitic, hut plant-feeding. 

Eusebian (u-se'bi-an), a. and n. [< Eusebius 
4- -an. The* proper name Eusebius, Gr. Eva f [hog, 
means ‘pious, godly,’ < Gr. elmtftyg, pious, godly, 
< ev, well, 4- aefieaOat, honor with pious awe, 
reverence, worship.] I. a. Of or pertaining 
to Eusebius of Nicomedia, an Arian bishop of 
Constantinople in the fourth century a. d., or to 
his doctrines. 

II. n. A follower of Eusebius. See Arian 1 . 

Euselasia (u-se-la'si-jl), n. [NL. (cf. Gr. evoi- 
>dwg, bright-shining),’ < Gr. ev, well, 4- ottag, 
brightness.] A genus of butterflies, giving 
name to the EuselasUna\ Hiibncr, 1816. 
Euselasiin® (u-so-la-si-i'ne), n. pi [NL., < 
Euselasia 4- -in a 1 .] A subfamily of ery canid but- 
terflies, containing over 70 species, in which the 
wings are usually abruptly truncate at the apex, 
with deep marginal sinuses. Also called Eury- 
gonintv. 

Eusepii (u-se'pi-I), n. pi [NL., < Gr. ei>, well, 
+ atfKia, the cuttlefish.] A subfamily of sepi- 
oid cuttlefishes, containing the typical squids : 
same as the family Septula'. 

Euskara (us-kit'r|t), w. [Basque.] The native 
name of the Basque language. See Basque 1. 

Euskarian (us-kar ' i-an ),a. [ < Euskara 4- -ian . ] 
Basque. See Euskara . 

TSor can we ever absolutely know that the Basques did 
not borrow their Euskarian dialect, as the French their 
Romanic dialect. 

Whitney , Lite and Growth of Lang., p. 275. 


Eu8mUia (u-smil'i-a), n. [NL., < Gr. ev, well, 
4- apt Ay, a knife for cutting.] A genus of star- 
corals, or epo- 
rose madrepo- 
rarian stone- 


sion, and re- 
main only ba- 
sal ly connect- 
ed. E. knoeri 
is an example. 

Eusmiliin® (u- 
smil-i-i'aie), n . 
pi. [NL ,,<Eu- 
smilia 4- -hue.] 

A group of corals, taking name from the genus 
Ensmilia. Also written EJusmilinu'. 

Eusmilus (u-smiTus), n. [NL., < Gr. cv, well. 4- 
aplhtr, poet, for opi'Aa%, the jaw\] A genus of fos- 
sil saber-toothed tigers, representing the cul- 
mination of the maehferodont dentition, having 
in the lower jaw only four incisors, a pair of 
small canines, one pair of premolars, and one 
pair of sectorial molars. The ramus of the jaw 
was greatly expanded to protect the enormous 
upper canines. 

Euspiza (u-sm'zii), n. [NL. (Bonaparte*, 1832), 
< Gr. tv, well, 4- airi'Ca, arriCy, a. finch.] A ge- 
nus of North American buntings, of the family 
FrinqilUdtr, the type of which is the common 
black-throated bunting of the United States, 
E. amerieana. Also called Spica. 

Euspongia (u-spon'ji-ji), n. [NL., < Gr. rv, 
well, 4- aTToyj id, o7r6yyor,”ti sponge : see sponge."] 
The typical genus of fibrous sponges of the fam- 
ily Spougiida;, having a very elastic and homoge- 
neous frainew r ork throughout. It contains the 
ordinary bath-sponges, usually placed in Npo li- 
ght, 

eusporangiate (u-spo-ran'ji-at), a. [< Gr. tv, 
well, 4- NL. sporangium 4- -ate 1 .] Having 
sporangia formed from a group of epidermal 
cells, as in Ophiogfossaeew and Marattiacva\ 
Com pa re lep tospora n gin te. 

Eustachian (fi-sta'ki-an), a. [< Euslaehim 4- 
-an. Tho proper name Enstaefttus (> It. Eusta - 
chio, S}>. Estatptio , Pg. Estaeio, F. Enstaehe, K. 
Eustace) (sometimes confused W T ith Eustathius, 
of different origin: see Eustathian) is from Gr. 
ibaraxvg, rich in corn, blooming, fruitful, < cv, 
well, + araxvg, an ear of corn : see stachys.] 
Pertaining to or named from Bartolomeo Eu- 
stachio, an Italian anatomist (died 1374). Eu- 
stachian canal, see canal i.— Eustachian tube, the 
tube leading from the middle ear to the pharynx. Jt is 
the communication between the envit> of the t>mi)anum 
and that of the mouth. Morphologically, this tube 1 m a 
part of the remains of the primitive visceral cleft of the 
embryo which places the mouth in direct communication 
with the exterior through the car. Were it not for the 
membrane of the tympanum or ear-drum, which stops up 
the passage, there would he nothing to prevent the pas- 
sage of a sufficiently slender and flexible probe from the 
mouth through the Eustachian lube, tympanum, and ex- 
ternal meatuH of the car, and the passage would corre- 
spond to that of a twig or the linger into a fish’s mouth 
and out through one of the gill-slits. In man the Eusta- 
chian tube is 1} to 2 inches long, directed downward, for- 
ward, and inward from the tympanum to the fauces. It 
is formed partly of hone, partly of giistly and fibrous tis- 
sue. The bony part, about half an inch long, is included in 
the temporal hone, between its Bquamosal and petrosal 
portions. Tho cartilaginous part is about un inch long, 
formed of a seroll-like piece of flbrocartilagc, the Interval 
between whose edges is completed by fibrous tissue. It 
is trumpet- or funnel-shaped, and ends by an oral orifice 
at the upper hack part of the. pharynx, a little to one 
side of the median line, and nearly opposite the middle 
meatus of the nose. The mucous membrane of the pha- 
rynx continues directly through the tube, and is covered 
with ciliated epithelium. See cut under car.— Eusta- 
chian valve, a semi-lunar membranous fold in the right 
auricle of the heart, between the mouth of the inferior 
vena cava and the aurieuloventricular aperture, serving 
to direct the course of the blood. 

Eustathian (u-sta't.hi-an), a. and n. [< Eusta- 
thius 4- -an. The proper name Eustathius (> 
It. Eustasio, F. Eustathe, G. Eustathius , etc.) 
(sometimes confused with Eustachius , as above) 
is from Gr. evaradi/g, well-based, well-built, 
steady, stable, < ev, well, 4- ara.6-, as in orafiepdg , 
steady, firm, stable, < iardvai, set up, cause to 
stand: me stand, steady.] I, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Eustathius. See n. 

II. n. 1 . A member of the orthodox faction 
in Antioch in the fourth century a. d m who ob- 
jected to the replacing of Eustathius, Bishop 
of Antioch, by an Arian.— 2. A member of an 
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Enstatfcian 

extreme ascetic sect of the fourth century a. p., 
probably so called from Eustathius, Bishop of 
Sebaste in Pontus. 

For the churches of the reformation, I am certain they 
acquit . . . the Euntathianit for denying invocation of 
saints. der. Taylor , Works (t*d. 1835), 11. :U7. 

Eustomata (u-st<Vma-t&), n. pi. [NL., nout,. pi. 
of customatus: see eustomatous.] 1. A super- 
family of Infusoria , having a definite oral aper- 
ture, whence tllO name. The ectosare is compara- 
tively firm, and the body, as a rule, is less plastic than 
is usual in infusorians. There aro not more than two 
flagella. There are several families and numerous genera. 
2. In Saville Kent’s system, one of four classes 
of Protozoa , consisting of most of the Infusoria, 
as Cilia ta, Cilioflagcllata , and some other forms. 

eUStomatOUS (u-8tom'$-tiis), a. [< NL. custo- 
matus, < Ur. as if *emfopaToc, equiv. to ivaropor, 
having a good mouth, < tv, well, 4 oriym {oto- 
nm-), mouth.] Having a well-formed mouth 
or definite oral aperture ; specifically, having 
the characters of the Eustomata. 

Eustrongylus (u-stron'ji-lus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
cv, well, 4* NL. JStrongylus, q. v.] A genus of 
nomatoid worms, of the family EtrongyluUv : 
same as Strongylus proper, E. yitm is a large para- 
sitic nematoid worm, found in the kidneys and elsewhere 
in various auimals, rarely in man. The female may at- 
tain a length of a meter and a thickness of a centimeter, 
or a little more; usually the dimensions are much less. 
The male is only one third the length of the female. l)ic - 
siity, 1851. 

eUStyle (u ' stil ), a. [< Gr. t hem 'A or, w i th goodl y 
columns, with columns at flic proper intervals, 
< ev. well, 4- arv'Aor, a column, pillar; see style 2 .] 
Having the columns at the* proper intervals; 
specifically, iu arch., noting an intercolumnia- 
tion of two and a quarter diameters. 

eusynchlte (u-sing'kit), n. [< Gr. n\ well, 4 
or) p/v, commingle (< ah>, together, 4- %ttn’, % riv , 
pour), 4- -ite 2 .] A native vanadate* of load and 
zinc, occurring *in nodular or stalaetitic forms 
of a yellowish-red color. 

Eutaenia (u-td'ni-jl), n. [NL., < Gr. tv, well, 
4 rama, a band: see Tamm.'] In zodl.: (a) A 
largo genus of common, harmless colubriform 
serpents ; the garter-snakes, Recalled from their 
characteristic striped coloration. There arc about 
•20 specie* in North America, of which the best-known are 
IS sirtnds and IS. saunta, the common striped and the 
swift or ribbon garter-snake. (/>) A genus of cernni- 
bycid beetles: synonymous with Itha/dudopsis. 
Thomson , 1857. (c) A genus of avetiid moths, 

having as type K. scapulosa from the Transvaal. 
WaUcngrcn, 1876. 

eufcaxiological (iLtak^si-o-lon'i-kal), a. [< eu- 
taxiology 4 -ie-aL] Pertaining to eutaxiology. 
[Bare.] 

One of which (arguments) he calls the teleological and 
the other the eutaxioloyiral. Tin’ American, XXVI. 218. 

eutaxiology (il-tak-si-ol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. m\ well, 
4- Taste, order, 4* -Aoy'ui, < Vi)iiv, speak: see 
-ology.] The doctrine of plan or method as an 
argument for the existence of God: correlated 
with teleology, the doctrine of design or purpose 
in the same argument. Hicks, 1K83. [Hare.] 

eutaxitic (ii-tak-sit'ik), a. [lrreg. < eutaxy 4 
-ite 2 4- -ic. The analogical form would be *nt- 
tactic. ] Characterized by eutaxy ; well-ordered. 

They (the apparently distinct types] were evidently all 
derived from one magma, ami exhibit very beautifully the 
structure termed by Fritseb and lleiss kutaxitir, which 
is so commonly observed in arid lavas like trachyte amt 
phouolite. Amer. Jour. Sri., 3d ser. , XXV III. ‘201. 

eutaxy (u'tak-si), n. [< Gr. evra^ia, good ar- 
rangement, good order, < ivtuktoc, well-ordered, 
orderly, < tv, well, 4 tcikt6(;, verbal adj. of rda- 
aeiv, arrange, order : see tactic.] Good or right 
order. 

This ambition made Absalom rebel; nay, it endangered 
a crack in the glorious eutaxy of heaven. 

Waterhouse, Apol. for Learning (1653), p. 134. 

eutectic (u-tek'tik), a. and n. [< Gr. cv, well, 
4* rf/ueiv, melt, fuse, > TipcTor, molten, dissolved 
(> Tt/KtiKoc, able} to dissolve).] I. a. Fusing easi- 
ly: solidifying at a low temperature; spec id- 
eally applied by Guthrie to a mixture of sub- 
stances m such proportions that the fusing- 
point is lower than that of either of the con- 
stituents themselves. Alloys arc regarded as eutectic 
compounds, and the same principles apply to the mixtures 
of fused silicates of which volcanic glass, slags, etc., are 
formed. 

M etttllic alloys are true homologues of the cryohydrates ; 
the ratios in which metals unite to form the alloy pobsess- 

‘ *ng the lowest melting-point are never atomic ratios, and 
wlien metals do unite in atomic ratios the alloy produced 
is never eutectic, i. e. having a minimum solidifying point. 
F. ^8 pure cast-iron is not a carbide of iron, but an eutec- 
tic muy of carbon and iron. Similar hyperclicmical mass 
ratios are found to exist amoug anhydrous salts ; when one 
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salt fused per se acts as a solvent to another salt, forming 
eutectic salt alloys, similar to eutectic metallic alloys and 
the cryohydrates. F. Guthrie , Nature, XXXIII. 21. 

II. w. A eutectic substance or mixture, as 
an alloy. 

Euterpe (u-ter'pe), n. [L., < Gr. K vTtpirrj, ono 
of the Muses, lit. the well-pleasing, < tv, well, 
4 Tifmuv, please, delight.] 1. In classic myth., 
one of the Musck, a divinity of joy and plea- 
sure, inventross of the double flute, favoring 
rather the wild and simple melodies of primi- 
tive peoples than the more finished art of mu- 
sic, and associated more with Bacchus than with 
Apollo; the patroness of flute-players, she is 
usually represented as a virgin crowned with flowers, hav- 
ing a flute in her hand, or with various musical instru- 
ments about her. 

2. [NL.J A genus of palms, having slender cy- 
lindrical stems, sometimes nearly 100 feet m 
height, crowned by a tuft of pinnate leaves, with 
the leaflets narrow, regular, and close together. 
The bases of the leaf-stalks are dilated, and form cylindri- 
cal sheaths round a considerable portion of the upper part 
of the stem. The fruit is a small drupe There are 7 or 
8 species, natives of South America and the West Indies. 
E. ole rare a and IS. ed tilts are cabbage-palms, the growing 
bud of which is eaten. The fruit of the, first furnishes an 
oil, and the wood is used for floors. The latter i* the 
assat-palm of brazil, which has a fruit resembling a sloe 
iu size and color, from which a beverage called assai-i is 
made. Mixed with cassava flour, assai-i forms an impor- 
tant article of diet. 

3. [NL.] In zodl. : (a) A genus of butterflies. 
Also called Archonias. Swamson, 1831. (h) A 
genus of crustaceans. Claus , 18612. 

Euterpean ( u- ter ' I >^-an ), a. [< Eu ter pc 4 -an.} 
Pertaining or relating to Euterpe ; hence, per- 
taiuing to music. 

euthanasia (u-tha-nu/si-ji). n. £NL., < Gr. iv- 
ttuvacna, an easy, happy death, < t HhivaToc, dying 
easily or happily, < rv, well, 4 Odvamr, death.] 
An easy, tranquil death ; death of an easy, pain- 
less kind. 

A recovery in my case and at my age is impossible; flic 
kindest wish ot mj friends is euthanasia. 

Arhuthnot , To Pope. 

Though wo conceive that, from causes w bielt we have 
already invest lira ted our pootiv must necessarily have 
declined, we think that, unless its late had hc**n acceler- 
ated by external attacks, it might lm\e enjojed an eu- 
thanasia. Mitennlay, Pryden. 

Inward euthanasia, freedom from distress, fear, and 
agitation ot mmd iu ones last hours — Outward eutha- 
nasia, freedom from bodilv pain m death. 

euthanasy (u-tlmn'a-si or u'tha-nii-zi), n. [< 
euthanasia .] Same as euthanasia. 

Pare I, profane, so it religious be, 

To greet or grieve her soft nthannsy ' 

/». Jo a son , l mlerwoods, eii. 

Eutheria (u-the'ri-ji), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. tv. 
well, 4 (h/piov, a beast.] In zooL: (a) A term 
proposed by Gill in 1K72 for ono of the major 
groups of tho Mammalia, including tho Mono- 
delphia and tho lhdclphm, as logothor contrast- 
ed with Prototherm. (h) Restrict e<l later hv 
Huxley to the Monodclphia, the lhdvlphta 1 ic- 
ing called Mila thvr ia : in this sense, an exact 
synonym of Monodclphia and Plavcnlaha. 

euthumiat, n. Seo entity mm. 

euthymia (u-tliim'i-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. ci<0vuai. 
a composed condition of mind, Iran quill i.y, < 
tv, well, 4 tivpdr, mind.] Philosophical cheer- 
fulness and calm ; the avoidance of disturbing 
passions, as inculcated by Democritus and Epi- 
curus. 

Euthyneura (u-thi-nu'rji), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
ti’dvr, straight, 4 vrvgov, nerve.] A prime di- 
vision of anisopleural gastropoils, containing 
those in whicli the visceral nerve-loop is not 
twisted, as in the opisthobranchs and pulmo- 
nifers. It, includes tlic* two orders of opistho- 
branchiate and pulmonnto gastropods. 

euthyneural (u-thi-nu'ral), a. Pertaining to 
or having the characters of the Euthyneura. 

euthyneurous (u-thi-nu'rus), a. Same as euthy- 
neural. 

euthysymmetrical (u^thi-si met'ri-kal), a. [< 
Gr. tvOir, straight, 4 avfnnTpiKut;, symmetrical.] 
Possessing right symmetry : having such a re- 
lation of parts that the one half is like the im- 
age of the other in a mirror. 

Willie (In* mean lines lie in the plane of symmetry, the 
planes of tin* optic axes for diUerent coIouih may be per- 
pendicular to this plane. In this ease tlio Htauroseopie 
figure is of course ruthusywwrtrieal to the trace of the 
plane of symmetry Sjaittisieootle, Polarisation, p. 11*2. 

euthysymmetrically (u^thi -si -met'ri-kai-i), 
adr. In a euthysymmetrical manner. 

The flist mean line for each color may lie in the plane 
containing the oblique axes of the system. The planes 
containing the optic axes may lie in -his plane. In this 
ease the traee ot this plane divides euthysym metrically the 
Htauroseopie figure. Spottmvoode, Polarisation, p. 112. 


euxenite 

euthytatic (u-thi-tat'ik), a. [< Gr. 
straight, 4 rurr/f, a stretching, tension, < tut oq, 
verbal adj. of nivttv, stretch, extend : see tend 1 .'] 
In physics, pertaining to direct or longitudinal 
stress. Ranl'inc, Royal Society, June 21, 1855. 

eutomous (u'to-mus), a. [< Gr. v Imp or, well- 
divided (of a city), lit. well-cut, < tv, well, 4 
Topdr, verbal adj. of rifivttv, Ta/iuv , cut.] In min- 
eral., having distinct cleavages ; cleaving read- 

iiy* 

Eutoxeres (u-tok-se'rez), n. [NL., < Gr. ev, 
well, 4 Tott/pr/r, furnished with a bow, bowed, < 
Tutjuv, a bow (see toxic), 4 hpupiauuv (*v / *hp), join, 
fit, equip.] A genua of Trochdidw of large size 
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and rather ]ilain coloration, wedge-tailed, and 
with falcate bill bent into nearly a third of a 
circle ; the sickle-billed or bow-billed humming- 
birds. There are three species, of Central 
America, Colombia, and Ecuador, 
eutrophic (u-trof'ik), a. and n. [< n< trophy 4 
-w.] I. a. I 'ertaining to or promoting heai thy 
nutrition. 

II. H. A medical agent employed to improve 
the nutrition. 

eutrophy ( u'trp-fi ), n. [< Gr. riVp«0/a, good nur- 
ture, thriving condition, < CvTjiotput;, nourishing, 
well-nourished, thriving < tv, well, 4 rpitpetv, 
nourish.] In physiol., healthy nutrition, 
eutropic (u-tmp'ik), a. [< Gr. tirgontH, easily 
turning (used in sense of * versatile’), < tv, well, 
4 Tpiiruv, turn: see tropic.] In hot., revolving 
with the sun; dextrorse, as that word is often 
used. (Iray. 

Eutychian (u-tik'i-an), a. and n. [< Eutyches 
4 -mu. The proper name Eutyches, K(h\ llvTvxfc, 
means ‘having good fortune, fortunate, lucky,’ 
< tv, well, 4 Tvyij, fortune.] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to Eutyches or his doctrine. 

II. n. A follower or one holding the doctrine 
of Kutyches, a monk of Constantinople in the 
fifth century, who taught that Christ had but 
one nature, the divine, so that it was pronor to 
say that God had been crucified for us. He was 
an opponent of Nestorius, and the founder of 
the sect, of Monophysit os. See Monophysite. 
Eutychianism (u-tik'i-an-izm), w. [< Eutychian 
4 -ism.] Tlio doctrine of Eutyches, or belief 
in Ids doctrine. 

The orthodox doctrine maiiitumn, n^aiiiKt Entyrhianimn , 

. . . tin* distinction ot natuics even after the act ot incar- 
nation, without confusion or convcisioti 

Schaff riinst and riiristianity, p. 65. 

euxanthic (uk-san'thik), a. [< euxanth-in 4 
-/>.] Pertaining to or derived from oiixanthin. 
— E uxan t hi c acid, ^'* 2 illih (, i i. ail arid obtained from 
purree or Indian yellow (wee eiuauthrn ) ; it forms yellow 
compounds with the alkalis and the earths. Also called 
pur re it* arid. 

euxanthin (uk-san'thin), //. [< Gr. tv, well, 4 

SavOor, yellow, 4 -o/‘4] The essential constitu- 
ent of purree or Indian yellow, which is used 
as a pigment. It, is obtained liom India, and is said to 
be derived from the bile <»r urine of butlaloes winch have 
been fed on man^o-leaves, and also from Unit of the camel 
and elephant. 11 is also said to lie obtain**! from a vege- 
table juice saturated u itb mamiesin and boiled down. It 
forms small jcllovv ervstals, and is the limaiiesiurn salt of 
euxanthic or purn ic acid. 

euxanthone (fik-stin'thon), w. [< Gr. iv, well, 
4 garths', yellow, 4 -one.] A neutral crystal- 
line substance (Coo^VJ^o) derived from pur- 
ree or Indian .yellow. 

e ux enite (uk'se-nlt), w. [So called in allusion 
to the number of different metals it contains; 
<G r.nViw, hospitable, friendly (see Euxine), 
4 -iff* 2 .] A brownish-black mineral with a sub- 
metallic luster, found in Norway, which con- 
tains the metals yttrium, niobium (columbiura), 
titanium, uranium, and some others. 



Buxine 

Buxine (uk'ain), [< L. Euxinus (so, gontus) 
• or Enxinum (so. mare), < Gr. Eo£mw;, Tonic form 
of Ki'itrtH (sc. irdrrni), lit. the hospitable sea, 
a change, perhaps euphemistic, from the ear- 
lier name roc, i. o., inhospitable, so called 
with ref. to the savage tribes surrounding it; 
< f v, well (or <’/- pri v . ), Hr ktvoq, a stranger, guest.] 
The ancient name of the sea between Russia 
and Asia Minor, still often used; the Black Sea. 
evacatet (c-va'kat), r. i. [< Jj. e, out, 4- mat- 
ins, pp. of mean-, be empty: see vacate . J To 
evacuate ; discharge. 

Dry air opens tho surface of the earth to disincarcerate 
venene bodies, or to e vacate them. 

liar veil, On the Blague. 

evacuant (e-vak'u-ant), a. and it. [< L. era- 
cuan{t-)s, ppr. of cracuarr: see evacuate.'] I. 

а. In mod., emptying; provoking evacuation 
or the act of voiding ; purgative. 

II. w. 1. A medicine which procures evacu- 
ations, or promotes the normal secretions and 
excretions. 

In some cases the influence of an evacuant over a se- 
creting organ may lie remote. 

Pereira, Materia Medica, p. 234. 

2. In organ-budding, a valve to let out the air 
from the bellows. 

evacuate (e-vak'u-at), r.; pret. and pp. evacu- 
ated, ppr. evacuating. (< L. evacuatus, pp. of 
cracuarr (> It. evacuarc = Pg. Sp. Pr. evacuar = 
P. rvaeuer ), empty out, discharge, < e, out, 4- ra- 
cuare , make empty, < vacuus , empty: see vacu- 
ous .] I. fra us. 1. To make empty; cause to 
be emptied; free from anything contained: as, 
to evacuate a vessel ; to evacuate the stomach 
by an emetic. [.Now rare except, in medical use. J 

There is no good wav of prevention hut hv e meant nut 
clean, and emptying the church, Hooke t, Ecclc.s. Bolity 

Hence — 2. To leave empty; vacate; depart 
from; quit: as, the enemy evacuated the place. 

They understood that Prince Hupei turn! others of the 
King’s party were marched out of the tov\n in pursuance 
of them, and that, the garrison would be entirely emeu 
ateil bct’oic they could signify their pleasure to the army. 

Ludlow , Memoirs, I. 14. 

The Norwegians were forced to eradiate the conntn. 

llurkt , Ahridg. of Eng. Hist., li. (>. 

3. To make void or empty of something essen- 
tial; deprive; strip. [Rare.] 

Eraeuate the Scriptures of their most important, mean- 
ing. Cot end ;ie. 

Mr Marsh, in passing sentence on “in respect of," takes 
liis stand on an idea of grammar which eradiates the hj- 
gotic usage of out ancestors of all authoiity to determine 
what it was rigid that they should sny. 

F. Hall , Mod. Eng., p. 8(5. 

4f. To make void; nullify; make of no effect; 
vacate : as, to evacuate a marriage or a contract. 

I esl the cross of (Mirisf should he evacuate r/ and made 
of none etleet. lie came to make this fulness perfect by in- 
stituting and establishing a church. Bonne, Sermons, i. 

General councils may become invalid, either by their 
own fault, or b> some extrinsical supervening accident, 
cither of which eradiates their authority 

•ter. Taylor , Works (ed. 1 836), II. 346. 

He that pretends a disability . . . evacuates the precept.. 

South. 

б. To void: discharge; eject: as, to evacuate 
excrementit ions matt or. 

The white |hellebore| iloteeracuat the offeneive humours 
which cause diseases. Holland, tr. «>f 1*1 my, xxv. 4. 

II.t iutrans. To produce an evacuation, as 
by lotting blood. 

If the malady continue, it is not amiss to evacuate in a 
part in the forehead. Hurt on, Aimt. of Mel. 

evacuatiot (e-vak-fi-a'shi-o), u. [LL.: set* evac- 
uatton.] in medieval music, the writing of full- 
faeed notes in outline only, by which their value 
was reduced one half. 

evacuation (o-vak-u-a'shon), ii. [= F. evacua- 
tion = Pr. rracuacto = &p. evacuacton = Pg. 
eraruaedo =. It., evaeuazioue , < LL. evacuatio(n-), 
< li. crucuarc, make empty, evacuate: so o evac- 
uate.] 1 . The act of evacuating or exhaust ing; 
tho act, of emptying or clearing of contents; 
clearance l>v removal or withdrawal, as of an 
army or garrison : as, the evacuation of the bow- 
els ; the evacuation of a theater, or of a besieged 
town. 

A (ountrv so exhausted . . . was rather an object that 
stood in need of every kind of refreshment and recruit 
than one w'hich could subsist under new evacuations. 

Burke , Affairs of India. 

2. A diminution of the fluids of uu animal body 
by cathartics, venesection, or other means; de- 
pletion. 

Where the humour is strong and predominant, there 
the prescription must be rugged, and the evacuation vio- 
lent. South, Works, IX. v. 
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3f. Abolition. 

Popery hath not boon able to re-establish itself in any 
place, after provision made against it by utter evacuation 
of all Romish ceremonies. Hooker, Kcclcs. l’olity. 

4. That which is evacuated or discharged ; es- 
pecially, a discharge by stool or other natural 
means: as, dark-colored evacuations Evacua- 

tion day, the day on winch tin* British troops evacuated 
the city ot New York after the treaty of peace and inde- 
pendence, November 26th, 1783, which has since been an- 
nually celebrated there. 

evaciiative (e-vak'u-ii-tiv), a. [= F. cracuatif 
= Pr. e vacua tiu = Kp. Pg. It. evacuativo ; as 
evacuate 4- -ire.'] Serving or tending to evac- 
uate ; cathartic ; purgative. 

evacuator (e-valru-a-tor), n. [< evacuate + 
-or.] One who or that* which evacuates, emp- 
ties, or makes void. 

Take heed, he not. too busy in imitating any father in a 
dangerous expression, or in excusing the great evacuators 
of the law. Jlammond, Works, I. 176. 

evacuatoryt (e-vak'u-a-to-ri), n. ; pi. evacua- 
tor ies (-riz). £< evacuate 4- -or;/.] A purge. 

Davies. 

An itnposthume calls for a lance, and oppletion for un- 
palatable evacuatories. Gentleman / nstrueted, p. 809. 

evacuityf (e-va-ku'i-ti), n. [Improp. for va- 
cutfj /, with prefix taken from evacuate.'] A va- 
cancy. 

Fit it was, therefore, so many evaeuities should lie filled 
up, to mount the meeting to a competent, number. 

Fuller, Eh. Hist., XI. ix. 7. 

evadable, evadible (o-va'da-bl, -di-bl), a. f< 
evade 4- -able, -ibh .] Capable ot* being evaded. 
l)e Quince if ; Coleridge. 

evade (e-vad'), r. ; pret. and pp. evaded , ppr. 
evading. [= F. evader — Sp. Pg. evadir = It. 
evade re , < L. cradere , tr. pass over or beyond, 
leave behind, escape from, intr. go out, go 
away, < e, out, + vadere, go: see trade. (T. in- 
vade, pervade.] I. trans, 1. To avoid by effort 
or contrivance ; escape from or elude in any 
way, as by dexterity, artifice, stratagem, or 
address; slip away from; get out of the way 
of: as, to evade a blow; to evade pursuers. 

In (his point, charge him home, that he allectB 
Tyrannical power: 11 lie evade us there, 

Enforce him with his envy to the people. 

Shah., Cor., iii. 3. 

When* shall the line be drawn between free Greece and 
free Bulgaria V Jt must surely lie the frightful difficulty of 
this question . . whnh makes diplomatists so unxious 
to evade it by leaving an enslaved hind between the two. 

E. A. Freeman, Auici. Beets., p. 22(5. 

He seemed always to pursue nil enticing shadow, which 
til way s just evaded his giasp 

C. I). Warner, Koundahout Journey, p. 9. 

2. To escape the reach or comprehension of; 
bailie or foil : as, a mystery that evades inquiry. 

We have seen how a contingent event baffles man’s 
knowledge and evades his powers. South. 

II. in trails. If. To escape; slip away: with 
from. 

His wisdom, by often evading from perils, was turned 
rather into a dexterity to deliver himself from dangers, 
than into a providence to prevent. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 

2. To practise evasion ; use elusive methods. 

The ministers of God are not to evade and take refuge 
111 any of these two foremeiitioued ways. South, Sermons. 

He (Charles 1.1 hesitates; lie evades; at lust he bargains 
to give his assent for five subsidies. Macaulay. 

evadible, a. 8ee evadable. 

evagation (e-va-ga'shon), w. [= F. hmgation 
= Sp. ev a gad on — It** evagazionc , < L. evaga- 
tio(u-), a wandering, straying, < evagari , wander 
forth, < v , out, H- vagari, wander: see vagrant.] 
The act of wandering; excursion; a roving or 
rambling. [Rare.] 

These long chains of lofty mountains, which run through 
whole continents east ami west, serve to stop the evaga- 
tion of the vapours to the north and south in hot eoiin- 
ti i< s Hay. 

evaginable (o-vaj'i-na-bl), a. [< era gin {ate) 
4- -able. | Capable of being e vagina tod or un- 
sheathed ; protrusible. 

evaginate (e-vuj'i-niit), v. t.; pret. and pp. eva- 
gmated , ppr. eraginathig. [< LL, eraginatus, pp. 
of evaginare, unsheathe, < L. e, out, 4* vagina, a 
sheath : see vagina.] To unsheathe ; withdraw 
from a sheath: opposed to mvaginate. 
evagination («-vaj-i-na'shon), ii. [< LL. ei' a- 
ginatio(u-), n spr»*ading out, lit. unsheathing, < 
evaginare, unsheathe: see evaginate.] 1. Tne 
act of unsheathing. Craig. [Rare.] — 2. In 
.root.: (a) The act or process of evaginating, 
unsheathing, or withdrawing; hence, a protru- 
sion of some part or organ. (?;) That which 
is protruded, unsheathed, or evaginated : said 
of any protrusible part or organ. 


evanescently 

The eye fof ehelonians] occura as a hollow vortical rt>a- 
( filiation from the upper surface of the pineal outgrowth, 
and leaves the stalk ot the latter at the beginning of its 
distal fourth, measuring from its rear end. 

Amer. Naturalist, XXI. 1120. 

evalt (o'val), a. [< L. amnn, an age (see age, 
etvrn), 4- -al. Cf. coeval .] Relating to an age. 

Every one at all skilled in the Greek language knows tlmt 
aiW, age, and ai ubaos, evat, improperly everlasting, do not 
convey the ideas of a proper eternity. 

Letter to A bp. of Canterbury (1791), p. (57. 

evaluate (e-val'n-at), v. t . ; pret. and pp. eval- 
uated, ppr. evaluating. [< F. e valuer, value, es- 
timate (< e- 4- value, Value : see value), 4- -ate 2.J 
To determine or ascertain l he value of; ap- 
praise carefully; specifically, in math., to ascer- 
tain the numerical value of. 

To evaluate the effect produced under the second hy- 
pothesis, . . . it iB necessary to employ mathematical 
analysis of a high order. 

Amer. Jour. Set., 8d ser., XXXT. 297. 

The evidence is of a kind which it is peculiarly difficult 
either to disentangle or evaluate. 

Hep. Comm. Son. Psych. Research, 1884, p. 24. 

evaluation (e-val-u-a'shon), n. [< F. evalua- 
tion (> late ML. cvnluatio), < cvalucr, value: sec 
evaluate.] Careful valuation or appraisement; 
specifically, in math., the ascertainment of the 
numerical value of any expression : as, the eval- 
uation of a definite integral, of a probability, 
of an expectation, etc. 

Before applying the doctrine of chances to any soldi title 
purpose, the foundation must he laid for ail evaluation ot 
the chances, by possessing ourselves of tin* utmost attain 
able amount ot positive knowledge. 

,/. S. Mill, Logic, JIT. will. § 3. 

evalvular (e-val'vu-ljir)j L. c- priv. 4- NL. 
ralvula, dim. of L.’ vulva, valve: me valvular.] 
In hot., without valves; not opening by valves. 

evanesce (ov-a-nes'), v. pret. and pp. eva- 
nesced, ppr. evanescing. [< L. eraneseere, vanish 
away, < e, out, 4- vaneseerc, vanish : see vanish. 
Cf. evanish.'] 1 . To vanish away or by degrees ; 
disappear gradually; fade out or away; be dis- 
sipated: as, evanescing colors or vapors. 

1 believe him to lmvo evanesced or evaporated. 

lie Qrnncey, < 'oiiteShloilH, p. 79 

Platitudinous is, unquestionably \ery much more ser- 
viceable than any evanesciny squib of only one or two 
syllables. F. Hall , Mod. Eug., p. 310. 

2. To disappear, as the edge of a polyhedron, 
by the rotation of two adjacent faces into one 
plane. Kirkman, 

evanescence (ev-a-nos'ens), n. [< evanescent : 
npo -cnee.] 1. A “vanishing away; gradual de- 
parture or disappearance ; dissipation, as of va- 
por. 

The sudden evanescence of his leward. 

Johnson, Rambler, No. 1(53 

Taking the W'orld ns It is, we may well doubt whether 
more would not In* lost than gamed by the evanescence ot 
the standard of honour, whether among hoys or men, 

Jl. N. O'xenham , Short Similes, p 237 

2. The quality of being evanescent; liability 
to vanish and escape observation or posses- 
sion : as, the evanescence of mist or dew ; the 
evanescence of earthly hopos. 

evanescent (ev-a-nes'eut), a. [< L. eranes- 
ccn(t-)s, ppr. of eraneseere , vanish away: set* 
evanesce.] 1. Vanishing, or apt. to vanish or be 
dissipated, like vapor; passing away ; fleeting: 
as, tho pleasures and joys of life an* evanescent. 

Wc cannot approach beauty. Its nature is, like opaline 
doves’ neck lustres, hovering and evanescent. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. H>2- 

In 1(104 the astronomer Kepler . . . saw, between Jupi 
ter and Saturn, a new, brilliant, evanescent star. 

Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 1(59 

He jWordswortlil seems to have caught and fixed for 
ever in immutable grace the most evanescent and liitangi 
hie of our intuitions, the very ripple-marks on the remot 
est shores of being.’ 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 243 

2. Lessening or lessened beyond tho reach of 
perception; impalpable ; imperceptible. 

The difference between right and wrong, in some pet tv 
cases, is almost evanescent . Wollaston 

It is difficult to define what is so evanescent, so inipul 
pahle, so chimerical, so unreal. 

Sumner, True Grandeur of Nations. 

3. In mat. hist., unstable; unfixed; hence, un- 
certain; unreliable: applied to characters whidi 
are not fixed or uniformly present, and there- 
fore are valueless for scientific classification.— 

4. In entoni., tending to become obsolete in one 
part; fading out: as, antennal aerobes evanes- 
cent posteriorly. 

evanescently {W V - a - lies ' ent - li), adv. In an 
evanescent or vanishing manner. 

So quickly and evanescently as to pass unnoticed. 

Chalmers, Bridgewater Treatise, II. 1. 310. 



evanescible 

evanescible (ev-a-nes'i-bl), a. [< evanesce 4- 
-ible.] Capable of evanescing.- Evanescible edge 

of u polyhedron, one which is not terminated by u triuce 
nor iB in two faces that have one one summit and the other 
another, that are in one face. 

evangel (e-van'jel), n. [Early mod. K. also 
mingell , evangile , < ME. evangile , evaungde, 
v range-lie , vwangely, etc., < OF. evangilc , F. eran- 
gilt = Pr. evangel i = Sp. evaugelio = Pg. emu- 
gclho = It. evangelio = D. evangelic = G. Dan. 
few. cvangelium , < LL. evangelium, prop. oauw- 
(fclium (tno change in pronunciation of w, Gr. 
n, to before a vowel being a late development 
in both L. and Gr.), the gospel, < Gr. eivyyi'/aav 
(in New Testament), the gospel, lit. good news, 
glad tidings, being used in this lit. sense by 
Plutarch, Lucian, etc., and earlier by Cicero 
(written as Gr.); in classical Gr. only in the 

n >er sense of 4 a reward for good news, given 
le messenger’; usually in pi. vvayyiha (cf. 
t hay) that Qvuv , make a thank-offering for good 
news; Oveiv, make sacrifice); < evdyycAm;, bring- 
ing good news, < ri>, well, 4- dyyCkfatv, bring 
news, bear a message, announce, > dyyehu;, a 
messenger, later an angel : see angel.'] 1. The 
gospel, or one of the Gospels. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 

The Ernngiles and Acts teach us what to believe, but 
the Epistles of the Apostles wlmt to do. 

Donne , Letters, xevi. 

The first. apostles alone were the depositaries of the 
pure and perfect evangel. 

Swinburne , Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLII. 170. 

2. [In later use, with ref. to orig. sense.] Good 
tidings. 

Above all the Servians . . . read with much avidity 
the vvangile of their freedom. Landor . 

We wait for thy coming, sweet wind of the south. 

For the touch of thy light, wings, the kiss of thy mouth; 
For the yearly evangel thou bearest from God,' 
Resurrection and liie to the graves of tin* sod ' 

W'luttier, April. 

Paul and Silas, in their prison, 

Sang of riirist, the Lord arisen, . . . 

Rut, alas ! what holy angel 
Brings the Slave this glad evangel r 

JjongJeUoir , Slave Singing at Midnight. 

3. [In this sense prop. < Gr. nui} }d/oc, bringing 
good news : see etymology.] A messenger or 
bearer of good tidings; an evangelist. [Rare.] 

When the evangell most toil d souls to winne, 

Even then there was a falling from the faith 

Stirling, Doomes-day , Second Houro. 

Strong friends in the ranks of the enemy weed the rash 
evangel ot the rights of labor. The Moneg Mahers, p .‘{It. 

evangelian (e-van-jel'ian),a. [A forced sense, 
< evangel 4* - tan (cf. Gr. tvayyt/jo r, a reward for 
good tidings) : see evangel .] Rendering thanks 
for favors. Craig . 

evangeliary (e-van -jol'i-a-ri), n . ; pi. evangeh - 
anes (-riz). [< ML. evangel tari inn, < LL. evan- 

gel mm, gospel: see evangel.'] Same as evange- 
listary. 

Tiie existing Greek and Syriac lectionaries, or emmn‘1- 
iariett and synaxaries, . . . which contain the Scripture 
leading lessons for the churches. 

Schaff, Hist. Christ. Church, 1. § HI. 

evangelic (e-van-jel'ik), a. [Early mod. E. cram 
gelid;, evangelik ; = P. evangehqne = Pr. evange- 
lic = Sp. evaugelieo = Pg. It. evangelieo (cf. 1>. G. 
evangel isch = Dan. Sw. evangel isle), < LL. evan- 
gelicus , prop, euangelicus (see evangel), < Gr. 
tnayytWtKoc, of or for the gospel, of or for good 
tidings, < mz) yi'Aiov, the gospel, good tidings; 
see evangel.] Same as evangelical. 

In the tother parte (as it were with an euannelik Hor- 
mone) lie calieth them all and vs to the knowledge ot 
Cryste. Jape, Expos. of Daniel, u. 

Wliat evangelic religion is, is told in two words : faith and 
charitie ; or beleef and practise. Milton, Civil Powei. 

Such a fear of God’s power and justice as is sweetly al- 
layed and tempered by a sense of his goodness ; that is, if 
it be an evangelic and filial fear, composed of an equal mix- 
ture of awe and delight, of love and reverence. 

Bp. Atterburg, Sermons, II. xv. 

evangelical (e-van-jel'i-kal), a. and n. [< evan- 
gelic + -ah] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ; comprised in or relat- 
ing to the Christian revelation or dispensation : 
as, the evangelical books ol’ the New Testament ; 
the evangelical narrative or history; evangeli- 
cal interpretation. — 2. Conformable to the re- 
quirements or principles of the gospel, (‘spe- 
cially as these are set forth in the New Testa- 
ment; characterized by or manifesting the spirit 
of Christ; consonant with the Christian faith: 
as, evangelical doctrine. 

The righteousness evangelical must bo like Christ's seam* 
less coat, all of a piece from the top to the bottom , it must 
invest the whole soul. Jer. Taylor, Sermons, III. i. 
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The first requisite, In order to extemporaneous preach- 
ing, is a heart glowing and beating with evangelical affec- 
tlo,1B - Shedd, Homiletics, ix. 

3. Adhering to and contending for the doc- 
trines of the gospel: specifically applied to a 
section in the Protestant churches who profess 
to base their principles on Scripture alone, and 
who give distinctive prominence to such doc- 
trines as the conniption of man’s nature by the 
tall, atonement by the life, sufferings, and death 
of Christ, justification by faith in Christ, the 
work of the Holy Spirit in conversion and sanc- 
tification, and the divine exorcise of free and 
unmerited grace. 

One of the Evangelical clergy, a disciple of Venn. 

George Eliot , Scenes from Clerical Life, x. 

“ Mrs* Waulcalwayslias black crape on. . . “And she 
is not in the least evangelical said Rosamond, ... as if 
that religious point of view would have fully accounted for 
perpetual crape. George Eliot, Middlemarch, xii. 

4. In a restricted sense, relating or pertaining 

to the spirituality of the gospel; seeking to 
promote conversion and a strictly religious 
life: as, evangelical preaching or labors Evan- 

gelical Alliance, the name of an association of Chris- 
tians belonging to the evangelical denominations. It was 
organized by a world’s convention in London in 1840, and 
its object is to promote < ihristian intercourse between the 
different orthodox lTotcHtant denominations and more 
effective cooperation in Christian work. Branches ot the 
Alliance exist in all countries where there are considerable 
communities. Several general conferences have been held, 
in which reports wore received concerning the religious 
condition of the world. Among the most important results 
attained by the Alliance is the establishment of a week of 
prayei , the Hi st week of January in each year, now largely 
observed throughout Protestant Chi istendom Evan- 
gelical Association, the proper name of the body some- 
times erroneously eu> led the German Methodist Church. It 
was organized at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
by Jacob Allnight m (‘astern Pciiusy lvaiua, and grew out 
of an attempt on Ins part to introduce certain reforms in 
the German churches. In its mode of worship, form of 
organization, and doctrinal beliefs, it resembles the Meth- 
odist dun eh Evangelical Church, the abbreviated 
naiucot the Gei man t inted Evangelical Church, founded 
in Prussia in 1817 by a union of Lutheran and Reformed 
churches. It is the largest of the Protestant churches in 
Germany, is Presbyterian in polity, and is partially sup- 
ported hv the govei uncut , winch appoints the consistories 
or piovmeial hoards — Evangelical Church Confer- 
ence, the name of a peiiodicul convention of delegates 
fiom the evangelical chinches of Gei many —that is, the 
Lutheran, Reformed, C lilted, and Moravian churches Jts 
aim was the religious unity of Germany. ' r he movement 
originated about, ls4s, but it» influence lias giadually de- 
clined.— Evangelical counsels. Set* counsel. Evan- 
gelical Union, a religious body form.. I m 184,‘i by sev- 
eral Scottish immstei*. of whom the most prm .m nt was 
James Monsou of Kilmarnock, a minister deposed by 
the Baited Secession Chinch for holding anti-Calvinist ic 
views. The chui ell government ot the body is Indepen- 
dent; Its theology is Anmuian. - Independent Evan- 
gelical Church Of Neuch&tol. See church. -Syn. 2. 
See orthodox. 

II. M. One who maintains evangelical prin- 
ciples. The name Evangelicals is specifically applied to 
that party in tile Church of England, often designated the 
Ijow-i hurt'll party, which insists on the acceptance, and 

{ iron ml gat ion of distinctively evangelical doctrines. See. 
., .*{, above 

It is equally certain that the violence of the Evangeli- 
cals, and their hard, artificial, yet feeble, theology, is alien- 
ating numbers, and that the youngei niemheis of their 
lamilies are specially feeling the Romish temptation 

h\ D Manner , Ring., J 4‘JH. 

evangelicalism (o - van -jol ' i -kal -izm ), n. [X 
evangelical 4- -bow.] Adherence (o and insis- 
tonoo u* on evangelical doctrines, especially in 
1 lie Church of England: sometimes employed 
as a term of opprobrium. 

The worst errors of Popery and Evangelicalism combined. 

Dr. Arnold. 

Evangelicalism had east a certain suspicion ns of pbigue- 
jiitcdiun o\er the few amusements winch survived in the 
provinces George Elwf, Middleman’ll, xvi. 

evangelically (e-van-jol'i kal-i), adv. In an 
evangelical manner; in accordance with the 

gOHJH'l. 

It appears that acts of saving gruee are evangelically 
good, and well-pleasing to God. 

Bp. Barlow, Remains, p. 4 .‘{‘2. 

evangelicalness (e-van-jel'i-kal-nos), v. The 
quality of being evangelical in spirit or doc- 
trine. 

evangelicism ( e-van- jer i-sizm), n. [< evangelic 
4- -ism. | Evangelical principles, 
evangelicity (e-van-jo-lis'i-ti), n. [< evangelic 
-f The quality of being evangelical; 

evangelicalism. 

A tlmioiigh earnestness and evangelicity. Eclectic Her. 

evangelisation, evangelise, etc. See evangeli- 
zation, etc. 

evangelism (e-van'jel-izm), n . [< ML. evange- 

lism ns, the promulgation of the gospel (JCvunge- 
hsmi fist inn, the fifth Sunday after Easter), < 
LL. evangelium, gospel : see evangel.] The pro- 


evangelize 

mitigation of the gospel ; evangelical preach- 
ing: specifically, earnest effort for the spread 
of the gospel, as by itinerant evangelists. 

Thus was this land saved from infidelity . through 
the apostol leal and miraculous evangelism ofst. P.aitholu- 
mew. Bacon , New Vtluntis. 

Ail aggressive evangelism is now the demand «d every 
Western community, and never was there a nioic detei- 
miiied zeal than at piesent 

The Con gregut tonal ist, Aug. 11), iHSfi. 

evangelist (e-van'jel-ist), >/. [< ME. evange- 

listc f evaungeiiste, eiv angel isle, < OF. eeangehste, 

F. evangeliste = Pr. Sp. Pg. It. evangel ista — 1). 

G. Dan. Sw. evangelist, < LL. evangel tsla , prop. 
cuangehsta,<. Gr. tmj yi'/iari/c, in N. T. a preacher 
of the gospel, cedes, one of the writers of the 
four Gospels, < tbayycVd^taOai, preach the gospel, 
in classical Gr. bring good news, announce good 
news, < tbdyjt'Aoc, bringing good news: see evan- 
gel.] 1. In the New Testament, a class of 
teachers next in rank to apostles and prophets, 
but probably not constituting a permanent or- 
der. 

And we entered into the houso of Philip the evangelist, 
which was one of the seven ; and abode with him. 

Acts xxi. 8. 

But watch thou in all things, endure afflictions, do the 
work of an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry. 

2 Tim iv. 5. 

2. Tn church hist., an itinerant preacher who 
travels from place to place, according to op- 
portunity or requisition, in contradistinction to 
the pastor or toucher, who is settled in one 
place and instructs the people of a special 
charge. 

Evangelists many of them did travel, hut they were never 
the more evangelists tor that, but only their office was 
writing oi preaching the gospel , and them e they had 
their name Jer. Taglor, Works fed. IHfif.), II. 170. 

Men do the work <*f » vangehsts, leaving their homes to 
proclaim Christ and delivei the written gospels to those 
who weie ignorant ot the taitli 

Eusebius, Ecclesiastical llist ( v ) (trans), iii. 87. 

3. One of the writers of the four evangels or 
Gospels. 

Almighty God who hast instiuctcd thy holv Church with 
the heavenly doetiinc ot thy Evangelist Saint Mark 

Hook oj Common J'rai/ei, Colleet fo» St Maik’s Day. 

The careful and minute study of Die Evangelists, in the 
light of gtainmai, ot philology, and ot h*sto»>, icsults in 
the unassailable conviction of their trust woi lioness 

Shedd , Homiletics, i. 

4. In the Mormon Ch., an ocelesiasticHl ofiieiul, 
also called u patriarch, whose duty it is “to 
bless the fatherless in the Church, foretelling 
what shall befall them and their generation. 
He til so holds authority to administer in other 
ordinances of the Church” ( Mormon Catechism, 
xvii.). 

evangelistarion (e-van^jel-is-ta'ri-on), n.; pi. 
evangehstana (-a ). [< MGr. mi; )t/ifrraguw: see 

evangelistary.] Same aN evangelistary. 

I . . consult the Erangehstanon, to sec what is the 
tone lor the ween. 

./. M. Neale , Eastern (’hunh, i 00J, note. 

evangelistary (e-van-je-lis'ta-ri), w.; pi. mnt- 
getistanes (-riz). [= It. t cangehstarir, < ML. 

cvangclistannm , < MGr. ria^yAttm'ifuor, a hook 
containing selections from the Gospels, < Cr. 
ihayyAinv, the gospel: see evangel. ] In the 
Greek and Roman Catholic churches, a hook 
containing passages from the Gospels to he 
read at divine service. Also evangelistarion, 
evangeliary. 

Tile eritlcks complain that the cranachstanes and lee- 
tionarifh have often transfused their readings into the oth- 
er manuscripts. t bn son, To 'Mavis, p 

He compared the various readings in - s >. Jeiomes Eian- 
gelistanes. E. E Halt , Jn JIih Name p 77. 

evangelistic ( e-van- j -lis'fik), a. [< evangelist. 
4- -m.] Kvtuigelicai ; designed or tending to 
evangelize; pertaining to an evangelist or his 
labors: as, evangi hshe methods; cvangclts/tc ef- 
forts. 

Duderlving and giving elunaetei to all great erange/is 
tic and missionary nmveineiitH there are protonml convic- 
tions of ti ii t h Bibhothcca Sacra, AI.IT1 . r »7l). 

Buildings, books, and other apjiaralus, neccs^niv for 
their Imibhionaiics 1 educational and crania listn labours. 

Gaa iff i hi Her., (TAIII l‘ ,4 2 

evangelization (e-wm^jei-i-zii'shpn), n. [= V. 
evangelisation = I *r. erangi lisa lion : as erongel- 
izv 4- -niton.] The aed of evangelizing. Also 
si >el I c< 1 era ngehsa lion . 

Tin- w oi k ot Clnist s ministers ineiamehzahnn that is, 
a proclamation of < hrist ami a prcpamtioii toi ln-i second 
eommg; as the crangelizatnm ot John RaptM was a picp- 
aration to his lust coming Unhbes Leviathan. \lii {s ‘270. 

evangelize (e-van ' jel-iz), r . ; pret. and ]>p. 
evangelized* ppr. evangelizing. [< ME. evanyv- 
lizen, -isen,<. OF. cvungchzer, evangel iser, F. evanr 
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gdli-ser = Pr. Sp. Pg. evangclizar = It. evangc- 
tizzare, < LL. evangelizare, prop, euangelizare , < 
Gt. t'mr)}t'/'iCrn(hi(i preach the gospel, in classi- 
cal Gr. bring or announce good news, < ti<dyye- 
/in, bringing good news: see evangel.] I. in- 
fra ns. To preach the gospel. 

Thus did mir heavenly Instructor . . . fulfil the predic- 
tions <>l tin 1 piopliets, and his own declarations, that he 
would evamtehze to tht* poor 

Bp. ]*orieous, Works, IT. xii. 

At that time 1 1780 1 the evangelizing energy of Ghnsten- 
dom had almost died out. Quarterly Jin., ( LA 111. 118. 

II. traps. If. To bring as good tidings; an- 
nounce as good news. 

And J am sent to thee to spoke and to evangel me to 
thee those thuigis. WycliJ , Luke i. 10. 

2. To instruct in the gospel ; preach the gospel 
to; convert by preaching: as, to evangelize the 
heathen. 

The Spirit, 

Tour'd first on his apostles, whom he sends 

To evangelize the nations. Milton , T\ L., xii. 400. 

The apostolic benediction of tin* Tinman pontiff followed 
families winch exiled themselves to evangelize infidels. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. S., J. 10. 

Also spelled evangelise. 

evangelizer ( e-van 'jcl-i-zfcr), n. One who evan- 
gelizes or proclaims the gospel. Also spelled 
evangeliser. 

Now, the Kssenes, if Christians, stood precisely in that 
situation of evangehzers. De Quince y t Essenes, iii. 

evangelyt (o-van'jol-i), n. [< ME. evangelic; a 
var. of evangel , q. v.] The gospel ; good tid- 
ings: same as evangel. 

Tor times aren worries wry ten in the euanyelye. 

Dale ot dabitur nobis. Pier* Plowman (C), ii. 100. 

Fuitlifullic T shall knowlege and shall doo you seruiee 
due vnto juii of the kingdome of Scotland aforesaid, as 
(Tori me so helpe, and these* holic euangelws. 

Huh ns fwd, Deserip. of Britain, xxil. 

Good L n eius 

That first received Christianity, 

The sacred pledge of Christen Evanyely. 

Spenser, F. ()., II. x. f>8 

evangilet (e-van 'jil), n. An obsolete form of 
evangel. 

Evania (e-va'iii-a), n. [NL., < Gr. cbdvtoi., tak- 
ing trouble easily, < u\ well, 4- uvia y trouble. J 
The typical genus of the family Evan i idee . E. 

( ijipeiahgasfer is a parasite of the cockroach. 

Evaniadae (cv-M-nl'ii-de), n. pi. [NL.J Same 
as Era nil die. 

evanidt (e-van 'id), a. [< L. era nidus, passing 
away, faint, frail, < evaneseere , pass away: see 
evanesce.] Vanishing; evanescent. 


ncscc and vanish . ] To vanish. [Chiefly poeti- 
cal.] 

No more the ghost to Margaret said, 

Hut, with a grievous groan, 

Evanish’d in a cloud of mist, 

Anri left her all alone. 

Sweet William's Ghost (Child’s Ballads, IX. 148). 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. 

Burns, Tam o’ Shan ter. 

evanishment (o-van'ish-ment), n. [< evanish 
4* -went.] A vanishing; disappearance. 

Their evanishment has taken place quietly. 

Daily Telegraph (London), Sept. 22, 1882. 

evanition (ev-a-nish'oii), n. [< OF. evanition, 
csvanition,( evdnir , evanish: mw evanish.] Kvan- 
ishment. Carlyle. 

evansite (ev'anz-it), n. [Named after Brooke 
Evans of England.] A hydrous phosphate of 
aluminium, occurring in reniform masses on 
limonite. 

evaport (e-va'por), v. t . or i. [< F. hmporer = 
IT. evapdrar , esvaporar = Sp. Pg. eraporar — 
It. c vapor are, < L. evaporarc , disperse in vapors, 
< e, out, 4- vapor arc, emit vapor, < vapor, vapor : 
see vapor.] To evaporate. 

jEtna here thunders with an horrid noise ; 
Sometimes blaoke clouds euaporeth to skies. 

Sandy s, Travailes, p. 248. 

evaporable (e-vap'o-ra-bl), a. [< e-vapor 4- 
-ahle . ] Capable of being dissipated by evap- 
oration. 

The su hstanoes which emit these streams . . . must be 
in likelihood a far more evaporable and dissipahle kind of 
bodies than minerals or aduHt vegetables. 

Boyle , Works, III. 07ft. 

evaporate (e-vap'o-rat), v. ; pret. and pp. evap- 
orated, ppr. evaporating . [< LL. evaporates, 

J >p. of evaporarc, disperse in vapor: see vapor.] 
[. in Irons. 1. To pass off in vapor, as a fluid; 
escape and be dissipated in vapor, either vis- 
ible or invisible ; exbale. 

As for rosin mid gum, they are mingled with the rest, 
to incorporate the drugs and spices, and to keepe in the 
sweet odour thereof, which otherwise would evaporate 
and soone be lost. Holland , tr. of 1’liny, xiii. 1 . 

2. Figuratively, to escape or pass off without 
effect ; be dissipated ; be wast ed : as, anger 
Unit evaporates in words; the* spirit of a writer 
often evaporates in a translation. 

Thus ancient wit in modern numbers taught, 
Wanting the warmth with which its author wrote, 
Ik a dead image, and a senseless draught. 

While we transfuse, the nimble spirit flies, 

Escapes unseen, evaporates, and dies. 

( Iranvifle , To Dryrien, on his Translations 


I put as great dillcrcnee between our new lights and 
ancient truths as between the sun and ail . . . mint'd 
meteor. Glunville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xix. 

When tln*> awake out of their fanciful] visions and re- 
turn to a strength and consistency of reason, they then 
discci ne them to have been onl> evtinid appearances repre 
sented (as all dreams air) upon the seem* of imagination. 

Bp Parket , Tlatonuk Thilos., p 88. 

Evaniidae (ev-a-in'i-de), n. pi. (NL., < Eva- 
nia 4- -ida.] A family of parasitic liymenop- 
terous insects, related to the Ichneumon ida\ 
founded by Westwood in 1840, characterized by 
the filiform or bristly antemue with from 13 to 



II. trails. 1. To convert or resolve into vapor ; 
dissipate in fumes or steam ; convert, from a. 
solid or liquid state into a gaseous state; va- 
porize: as, heat evaporates water. — 2. Figura- 
tively, to waste; dissipate. 

All Lnthusiastiek unintelligible Talk, which tends to 
confound Men’s Notions of Religion, ami to evaporate the 
true Spirit of it into Fansies. Sfilltngjleet , Sermons, 11.x. 

Whatever airs I give myself on this side of the water, 
mv dignity, 1 fancy, would be evaporated before I reached 
the other. Goldsmith , To Daniel Hudson. 

lie from whose bosom all original infusion of American 
spirit has become so entirely evaporated and exhaled. 

1). Webster , Speech, Senate, May 7, 1884. 

evaporate (e-vap'o-rat), a. [< L. evaporates, 
pp.: soo the verb.] l)isperscd in vapors. [Rare.] 

How still the breeze! save what the filmy threads 
Of dew evaporate brushes from the plain. 

Thomson, Autumn, 1. 1 212. 

evaporating-cone (e-vap'o-ra-ting-kon), n. All 
evaporator for saccharine solutions, in the form 
of a hollow cone with double walls, the space 
between which is filled with steam. Over the in- 
ner and the outer surfaces of the cone the solution to he 
evaporated is caused to run in a thin film, thus becoming 
heated. E JJ. Knight. 

evaporating-dish (e-vap'O-ra-ting-dish), n. A 
shallow dish of glass or porcelain used in phar- 
macy in processes requiring evaporation. 


lfl joints, pedunculate abdomen, straight and 
often prominent ovipositor, the front wings 
with a distinct radial cell and from one to 
three cubital cells, and the hind wings almost 
veinlcss. All the species are parasitic. Also 
EramadiV , Evaniades, Evannhv, Evaniites. 
Evaniocera (e-va-ni-os'o-ra), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ivavior, taking trouble easily (see Evania ), 4- 
tdgaq, horn.] A genus of heteromerous beetles, 
of the family Uhipiphorida \ having a few wide- 
ly distributed species, as the common Euro- 
pean E. dn/oun. 

evanish (e-van'ish), v. i. (< OF. evaniss -, cs- 
rantss-, stem of certain parts of evanir, esvanir, 
evanish, after L. evaneseere, vanish: see eva- 


The vessels used in the preparation of nyroxyline maybe 
large porcelain or glass evaporating-dishes. 

Silver Sunbeam, p. 58. 

evaporating-pan (o-vap'o-rii-ting-pan), n. In 
su gar-man uf., a large iron vessel in which the 
juice of the sugar-cane is evaporated, 
evaporation (e-vap-o-ril'shon ), n. [= F. Ha- 
toraUon = Pr. evaporaeio ~ Sp. evaporaeion = 
*g. evaporaqao =. It. evaporation c, < L. evapora- 
Lio(n-), < evaporarc, disperse in vapor: see va- 
pot , evaporate.] 1. The act of resolving or the 
state of being resolved into vapor; the conver- 
sion of a solid or liquid by heat into vapor, 
fumes, or steam; vaporization. The process of 
evaporation is constantly going on at the surface of the 
oartli, but principally at the surface of the sea and other 


bodies of water. The vapor thus formed, being specifi- 
cally lighter than atmospheric air, rises to considerable) 
heights above the earth’B surface, and afterward, by a par- 
tial condensation, forms clouds, and finally descends in 
rain. The effect of evaporation is to reduce the tempera- 
ture of the evaporating surface, and the evaporation of 
certain volatile liquids, such as ether, produces an in- 
tense degree of cold. Evaporation by direct heat (boil- 
ing down) is often practised on fluids, especially in phar- 
macy and cookery, in order to reduce them to a denser 
consistence, or to obtain in a dry and separate Btate the 
fixed matters contained in them. 

So in pestilent fevers, the intention is to expel the infec- 
tion by sweat and evaporation. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 908. 

In the seven last months of the year 1088, the evapora- 
tion amounted to 22 inches ft lines ; hut the rain only to 
11 Inches OJ lines. Derham , l’liysico-Theology, i. 5, note 7. 

2. The matter evaporated or exhaled; vapor. 
[Rare.] 

They are but the fruits of adusted eholer, and the evapo- 
rations of a vindictive spirit. llowell, Dodona’s Grove. 

Evaporations are . , . greater according to the greater 
heat of tho sun. Woodward. 

3. In alg., the disappearance* of a solution of a 
system of equations by passing off to infinity. 
Thus, the solution of the two equations x- Icy— a and x 
y=b, which disappears when k— 1, is said to pass off by 
evaporation. 

evaporation-gage (o-vap-fbra'shon-gaj), n. A 
graduated vessel of glass for determining the 
rate of evaporation of a liquid placed in it, in 
a given time and exposure, 
evaporative (e-vap'o-ra-tiv), a. [= F. Hapo- 
ratif = Pr. evaporatiii == Sp. Pg. It. evaporativo, 

< LL. evaporativus, apt to evaporate, < evapo- 
rarc, evaporate : see evapor, evaporate.] Caus- 
ing evaporation; pertaining to evaporation: 
as, an rraporatire process. 

evaporator ( e-vap ' o-ra-tor ) , n. [ < evaporate + 
-or*.] Any apparatus used to facilitate the 
evaporation of the water contained in fruit, 
vegetable juices, saline liquids, glut*, syrups, 
etc. ; a furnace or pan used in condensing ve- 
getable and other juices. 

Those who have fruit evaporators for sale give extrava- 
gant statements about tho increased value of evaporated 
over sun-dried fruit. 

New York Semi- weekly Tribune, .Inly 22, 1KS7. 

evaporimeter (e-vap-o-rim'e-ter), v. Same as 
rvajtoromeler. 

evaporometer (e-vap-o-rom'e-t(‘*r), n. [Irreg. 

< LL. era/torarv, evaporate, 4- Gr. pirpov , n 
measure.] An instrument for ascert aining the 
quantity of a liquid evaporated in n given time : 
an atmometor. 

Evarthrus (e-var'thrus), n. [NL., < Gr. n\ 
well, 4- apOpov, a joint.] A genus of geadeph- 
agous ground-beetles, of 
the family (\ arahidtv and | j 

tribe Ptcrosliehini , closely V J 

allied to Pterostiehus, from ^ 

which it differs in the form St 

of the maxillary palpi, tho 
last joint being shorter HMlMw 
than the penultimate one, 
which is pi uri setose near I HRUjBj l 
the tip. The species are all V 

North American. They are *r 
elongate, subeonvex, shining or j I J 

opatpie, the elytra stmte-pune- 1 J 

tate, with one dorsal puncture jr 
near the third stria. E.orbatus ^ \ 

(Newman) oecurB in the eastern Fvartkrus or bat us. 
United States under stones and (Line bh«ms natural size ) 
logs in dry ) daces. 

4vas6 (a-va-za'), a. [F., pp. of eraser, widen, 
cause to flare, as a vase, < e- (< L. ex-, out) 4- 
rasc, vase : see vase.] Spreading or flaring out - 
ward: said of the neck of a bottle, vase, or sim- 
ilar vessel, of the capital of a column, etc. 

evasible (e-va'si-bl), a. [< L. evasus , pp. of era- 
dere , ovade, 4- -ihle.] Capable of being evaded. 
Eclectic Per. [Rare.] 

evasion (e-va'zhon), n. [= F. evasion = Sp. 
evasion =’Pg. evdsao = It. erasione, < LL. era- 
sio(n-), < L. evasus, pp. of era dere, evade: sec 
evade.] 1. Tho act of evading or eluding; » 
getting away or out of the way; avoidance 
by artifice or strategy; artful escape or flight. 
[Rare in physical application.] 

How may 1 avoid. 

Although my will distaste what it elected, 

The wife I chose? there cun be no evasion 
To blench from this, and to stand firm by honour. 

Shah., T. and C M ii. ” 
If your present objection . . . be meant as an evasion 
of my oiler, 1 desist. Goldsmith, Vicar, xxx 

In regard to disagreeable and formidable things, pru 
deuce does not consist in evasion, or in flight, but in corn 
age. Emerson, Essays, Istser., p. - 1 *' 

On Tuesday, the fttli of June, Madame de la Motte . . 
escaped from tho penitentiary of tlx* Sulptitrk're. when 1 
she had been sentenced to be immured for life ; and in hn 
emsion Marie Antoinette, it was said, had been an infh< 
ential agent. Fortnightly Jtiev., N. H., XLII. 



evasion 

2. A moaiiH of avoidance or escape ; an eva- 
sive or elusive contrivance; a subterfuge; a 

shift. 

Tie speaks unHeinsoiuthle Truths sometimes, because he 
has not Wit enough to invent an Evasion. 

Congreve, Way ol the World, i. 0. 

He is likewise to leach him the art of finding flaws, loop- 
holes, and evasion*, in the most solemn compuets. 

Spectator, Mo. 305. 

Are we to say, with the great hotly of I .a tin casuists, 
that, while equivocations ami evasions of all kinds arc per- 
missible, a downright falsehood can never he excused ? 

II. A. Oxcnham , Short Studies, p. 100. 

3. In fencing, tho avoiding of a thrust by mov- 
ing the body without changing the position of 
the feet. JUdando (ed. Forsyth). =r Syn. Evasion, 

Equivocation , Prevarication , Shift, Subterfuge , quibble, all 
express artful or dishonorable modes of escaping from be- 
ing frustrated or found out. The first, throe imply the use of 
language ; shift and snbterfnue may he by words or actions 
Evasion in speech may he simply avoiding, as by turning 
the conversation or meeting one question with uuothei. 
Equivocation is using words in double and deceptive senses. 
rrcvaricationma y he in action, hut is properly understood 
to lit* ill words; it includes all tricks of language that tall 
short of downright falsehood; it is, literally, a stopping 
on both sides of the tiutli; the word is a strong one. 
All these words convey opprobrium in proportion to the 
amount of insincerity implied. Shift and subterfuge may 
he modes of ccasion ; shift, a thing turned to us ii mean 
expedient, a trick; subterfuge, a place of hiding, lienee an 
artifice. Shift does not necessarily express a dishonorable 
course, and ccasion and subterfuge are often lightly used 
See arti fice and expedient, n. 

This detached and insulated form ot delivering thoughts 
(in aphorisms | was, m etlect, an evasion ot all the difficul- 
ties connected with composition. he (juinccg, Style, ii 
I . . . begin 

To doubt tlie equivocation of the flend. 

That lies like truth. Shut:., Maehetli, v. f», 

Th' august tribunal of the skies, 

When* no prevarication shall avail. 

Where eloquence and artifice shall tail, . . . 

And conscience and our conduct judge us all. 

Coir per. Retirement, 1 <557 
For little souls on little shifts relv, 

And cowards arts ot mean expedients try. 

hrgden, Hind and I’anthei, 1 2217 

We may observe how a persecuting spirit in the times 
drives the greatest men to take refuge in the meanest 
arts of subterfuge. /. IV Israeli, {' alum, of Authors, 11 i?7«>. 

evasive (e-va/siv), a. [— F. mw/*= Kp. Pg. 

Jt. evasiro, < 1 j. census, pp. of cvadcrc. evade* : 
ace evade.'] 1. Using evasion or artifice to 
avoid; shuffling; equivocating. 

lie . . . answered < rustic of the sly request. Po/n 

2. Containing or characterized by evasion; 
artfully contrived for escape or elusion: as, an 
t‘ east re answer; an e east re argument. 

He received very evasive and ambiguous answers. 

Goldsmith, JUding broke. 

Evasive arts w ill, it is feared, prevail, so long as distilled 
spirits of any kind are allowed. lip, licrkcleij. Sins, § 107. 

3. Escaping tho gras)) or observation; not 
easily seized or comprehended; faintly or in- 
distinctly perceived; elusive; vanishing: as, 
an evasive thought or idea; evasive, colors. 

Above the cities of the plain the tender 
Evasive strains dropt gently from the sky. 

C. he Kaji, Vision ot Nimrod, vi 

evasively (e- va'siv-li), adv. By evasion or 
equivocation ; in a manner to avoid a direct 
reply or charge. 

I answered evnsivelu, or at least indeterminate!} 

Urgant. 

evasiveness (e-va'siv-nes), //. The quality or 
state of being evasive. 

evatt, n. Same as eret, effet, etc., imeontracted 
forms of eft 1 , 

eve 1 (ev), n. [ < ME. ere, a common form of even, 
the final n, prop, belonging to the stem, being 
often regarded as inflectional, and dropped: see 
even*.] 1. The close of the day; the evening. 
[Poetical.] 

From morn 

To noon lie fell, from noon to dewy eve. 

Milton, r. h , i. 74:;. 

Winter oft at eve resumes tins breeze. Thomson. 

2. Tlio niglit or evening (often, and specifi- 
cally in the Roman Catholic Church, the day 
and night) before certain holy days of the 
church, marked more or less generally by re- 
ligious and popular observances. The religious 
observance usually consists of a service only, and m tin* 
Church of England of the reading of the. collect peeiiliat 
to the festival. (See vigil.) Technically, an eve is not 
observed witli a fast. Also even. 

Let the immediate preceding duy he kept as tin* eve to 
this great feast. 

lip. huppa. Tildes and Helps of Devotion. 

In former times it was customary in London, and in oilier 
great cities, to set the Midsummer watch upon the eve of 
3aint John the Baptist; and this was usually performed 
with great pomp and pageantry. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 404. 
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I rentomber one Christmas Eve in tlie afternoon passing 
one ot those places, and seeing the porter putting up tlie 
shutters, thinking someone had died suddenly,! inquiied 
whal was the matter. K. and if, 7th ser., II. 505. 

3. Tlie period just preceding some specific 
event ; a space of time proximate to the occur- 
rence of something: as, tlie ere of a battle; on 
the ere of a revolution. 

'the l'lemli seem to he at the ere of taking Antwerp 
and Brussels, the latter ot which is actually besieged. 

Walpole, Letters, IT. f>. 

Rnhus is upon the eve of his return |fn»m India], and T 
latliei think we shall see him in the spring. 

Sgducg Smith, To Lady Holland, vi. 

eve 1 (<*v), v. <.; prut, and pp. eved. ppr. cring. 

[< m-J, n.] To become damp. [Prow Eng.] 
eve- (uv ), w. [ A ppar. < errs, early form of eaves, 
sing, taken as plural : see cares.] A hen-roost . 
[Prov. Eng. J 

eve-churr (ev'chcr), n. The night-jar or night - 
churr, ( 'a print ufgus europa'us. [Bocal, Eng.] 
eveckef, evicket (ev'ek, -ik), n. [A doubtful 
form, uppnr. based on L. ihe.r (tide-) ( > ( )F. dace, 
Sp. ibtee, etc.), an ibex: see ibex.] A species 
of wild goat. 

W hi< it archer like (as long before lie took his hidden 
stand, 

The eviehe skipping from a rock) into the breast lu* smote. 

Chapman, Iliad, iv 122. 

evectailt (e-vek'tant ), )/. [ < * evert (in erection) 
4- -ant . J hi math., \\ eoutravariant considered 
as general ed by operating upon a covariant or 
eoutravariant with an cvcctor. 
evectiost (c-\ck't.iks), it. [< L. ereetus , pp. 

of iwektre, carry out or away: sec erection . J 
That department, of medicine which tenches 
the method of acquiring a good habit of body. 
Crabb. 

evection (e-vek'shon), n. [= F. erection = Sp. 
ereeeton , < 1 Aj. ereeito(n-). a carrying upward, 
a flight, < Ij. ereherc, carry out or forth, lift up, 
< e, out, + relieve , carry : see vehicle , recta).] 
If. The act of carrying out or away; a lifting 
iqi ; exaltation. 

His |.loscph’s| being taken out ot the dungeon repre- 
sented Christ s rcsuriertinii, as his era [ton to the power 
of Egypt, next to Rharuoli, signilled the session o f Christ 
at the light hand of the Father 

lip Pearson, Exjios. ot Creed, v. 

2. In astron.: (a) The second lunar inequality, 
described by Ptolomv. It comes to its maximum 
xalue at the quadrat in es, and disnppt rs at the eonjune- 
tnms and oppositions. J'hdemy amounted ft *»■ it by suje 
posmg that tlie apogee of tlie nmon's orbit or defeient 
of its epicycle recedes to the xxesl ;>t a iniitorm angular 
late ot 11 2' per diem, while the center of tlie epicycle 
advances to tlie east at a tmiloim angular rate of motion 
about the earth of l.T 11', tin mean sun always bisect 
nig tile are of the zodiac between the lunar apogee and 
the center of the lunar epicycle Tins theory represented 
the longitudes with remarkable art uraey, hut was ut- 
terly inconsistent with the most obvious observations re- 
specting the moon’s apparent diametei Aeeoidinr to 
modern astronomy, the evei turn is a perturbation ot tin* 
moon by the sun, due to tlie tact that the sun tends to 
separate the moon and the earth by attracting mole the 
nearer body It thus exaggerates the etlect of the ec- 
centricity of the moon’s orbit, when the tiaiisveise axis 
of the latter lies near the line ot syzygies. (/>; Tin* 
moon’s libra t<i on. Evection of heat+, tlie diiiusiou 
ot heated particles through a thud in the* process ot neat 
ing it ; convection. 

evectional (e-vok'shon-al), a. [< erection -F 
-al . J Relating or belonging to Ibe erection, 
evector (e-vek'tor), n. [NL. erector, < Ij. ere- 
here, pp. ereetus, carry out: sue eviction. } In 
math ., » n operative quant ic formed by replacing 
the coefficients of a quautic a, nh, An(n— 1 )e, 
etc., by <11 da, d I db, dlde, etc., and the facient.s 
of t he qunnt.ic by the indeterminate coefficients 
of an adjoint linear form, 
eveling (evTing), n. A dialectal corruption of 
evening. [Prow Eng.] 

evelongt, a. A Middle English variant of are- 
tong. 

Evemydoidae (ev'e-mi-iloi'do), n. fit. [NL., < 
(Jr. tv, well, + iurc, the wuti»r-lortoise, + ttAog, 
form.] In Ij. Agassiz’s classification of tor- 
toises, a. subfamily of his Emydoidir, contain- 
ing the box tortoise of Europe and similar spe- 
cies, having a movable hinged plastron and lit- 
tle webbed toes. 

even 1 (e'vn), a. and n. [< ME. evni, erin, efen, 
sometimes, esp. in inflection, rtnn (in comp. 
efen-, cm-), < AS. efen , often, esp. in inflection, 
confr. efn, emit =08. e.b/tan = OFries. even, inn 
— ]>. even = OJM*. ebon, MUG. 0. eben = led. 
jafn, jams = Sw. jams = Pan. jriTn = (loth. 
dins, even; prob. connected with Got.li. disks, 
adj., back, backward, and pcrhrps with ebb, q. 
v.j I. a. 1. Level, plane, or smooth; hence, 
not rough or irregular; free from inequalities, 


even 

irregularities, or obstructions: as, even ground; 
an even surface. 

Fiisl. if nil obstacles were cut away, 

And that my path were crcn to the nown. 

Shah , hu ll ill., in. 7. 
Smooth and crcn a*; an iv»*ry hall. 

(Unvpcr, Anti-Thely ptlmra. 1. 41. 
At last thev issued from the woild of wood. 

And elimlid upon a fair and even ridge. 

Tvnnpsnn, (Jeraint. 

2. Uniform in action, character, or (juality; 
equal or equable; unvarying; unwavering: as, 
an even temper; to hold an < ven course. 

And yei for all that, liowc < uni a mind ehel slice bean*, 
hoyv humble ojnnion she laid ot herselfe also. 

Feres, Insti action ol ('hiistuui Women, I. 10. 
There shall he a resurrection of the body; and that is 
the last. Hung that shall he done m heaven; for after that 
there is nothing hut an even remtMmaine* in equal glory. 

Donne , Sermons, xviii. 

Prosperity follows the execution of rren justice. 

liancrojt, Hist. I\ S., Int. 

3. Situated on a level, or on the same level ; 
being in the same line or plane; parallel; con- 
sentaneous; accordant: followed by with. 

For the days shall eonio upon thee, that thine enemies 
. . . shall lay thee even with the ground. Luke xix. 4:i, 44. 

Not wholly donated from the Horizon; hut all the way 
the nether pint, of the Sun seeming nisi and t aen noth it. 

Pmchas , Pilgrimage, p. 4JW. 

Then* nought hath pass’d, 

But even with law, against, the wilful sons 

Ol old Audi omens Shak , Til. And., iv. 4. 

4. On an equality in any respect ; on an equal 
level or footing; of equal or the same measure 
or quantity; in an equivalent, state or condi- 
tion; equally balanced or adjusted: ns, our ac- 
counts tire even; an even chance; an even bar- 
gain; letters of en n date; to get. even with an 
antagonist. 

I am too high, and thou too low Om minds are even 
yet. H. .liaison. Poetaster, iv. 0 

5. Plain to comprehension ; lucid; clear. 

1 have pi onus d to make .ill this matter even. . . . 

To make these doubts all ca n 

Shak , As you Like it, v. 4. 

6. Without fractional parts; neither more nor 
less; entire; unbroken: ns, sm even mile; an 
even pound or quart ; an errs hundred or thou- 
sand. — 7. Divisible, as a number, by!*: thus, 
2, 4, t>, 8, It), 12, are even numbers: opposed to 
odd, as 1, 2, etc. 8eo evenly even, unevenly even, 
below. 

Let him tell me whether the number ol the stars is even 
ot odd ,/rr. Taplm , Holy Living. 

The army that presents a front, of crcn niimla is is called 
tho/wvn hosle, ami the otliei the odd hoste 

Strutt, sports and Pastimes, p. 414. 

8. Without projecting parts; having all tho 
ends terminating in tho sanicplnuo: in ornithol- 
ogy, said of the tail of a. bird all the feathers of 
which are of equal length. 

Tin* edge (ot a hook in gilding | should he scraped quite 
flat and perfectly even. Woikshoji llcceipts, IV. 245. 

9. In niton/., plane; horizontal, flat, and not 
dotlexed at the margins: applied especially to 
the elytra when they form together a plane sur- 
face, and to the wings when they are extend- 
ed horizontally in repose. [Even was formerly 
used in composition with the sense of fellow - 
or co-. See eren-Christian , even-bishop, even-ser- 
vant.] Even chance. See chana Even function. 
See junction Evenly even, divisible i»v i Even or 
odd , a very old game of claim e plaved with coins or am 
small pieces. See. the extract Now commonly tailed odd 
or cicn 

The play eoiisists m one p< isoii concealing in lus hand 
a number <>f any small pie< * h, and amdln r < ailing even or 
odd ill llih pleasilie , tlie pun sale then « X posed, and the 
victory is deuded l>v comb. iu them, it they coi n ‘.pond 
with the cull, the hidci lose s , it tin contrary, ot course 
he wins. Shut/, Spoitsand Pastimes, p. 4IW 

Even page, ill pnntma, a left hand page* ol a printed 
hook, which heals all e ven numbel. as *\ 4, e*te On 

an even keel, si » ka / On evon ground, «m equally 

favorable* teims, hax mg espial advantage's as, the acho- 
e*ates meet on <tm amuiid in aiirumeiit To be even 
With to have* retaliates! upon ; to have* sqiuMed ae reunite 
w it li. * 

Mahomet ele*le i mined with liimse lfe* at once t e» be 

can With them (the* \eiiHiaiiH| for all, ami te» imploy his 
whede tou t s hot li hv He*a and hind l<»i tin* gaining ed that 
place | the* mlaml ed Puberal. Kindle*, Hist. Talks, p. 4U.'>. 

Li ! ci ut nit* inn. rani noth them 1 1 Tit* Roiimlhe*uds|, as. in 
the* long urn, it always is with its enemh-s 

Macaulaif, Aliltou. 

To get even with, to retaliate* upon, square ae*e*e>iints 
with. To make even, make even lines, oi end even, 

m tiipc-si’ttnia, to spare emt a “take ” en* piece ed ropv so 
as to make the last line full whe n it is not tin* e*nd ed a 
paragiafih. Hence* the* wie|e*ly spae.ee! lines inum*diate]y 
followed by more e*le*sely spaced ones edten see*n m news- 
papers, resulting frenn the necessary division of the weirk 
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into small parts.— To make even, to square accounts; 
come out even ; leave nothing owing. 

Since if my soul make emu with the week, 

Kadi seventh note by right is duo to thee. 

G. Herbert. 

Unevenly even, divisible by 2 , but not by 4 . = Syn. 1. 

Flat. etc. See feed. 

II. In the Pythagorean plii fax . ., that ele- 
ment of the universe Which is represented by 
the even numbers: identified with the unlimit- 
ed and imperfect. 

even 1 (e'vn ), adr. [Also contr. (dial, and poet. ) 
ecu, eta; (usually written Pen ) ; < ME. even, rente, 
e/nr, < AS. e/nr, even, exactly, just, likewise (= 
OS. e/no = OFries. e/nr, evna , tvin = 1). even = 
OHO. vim no , MHO. ebene, then, 0. eben , adv., = 
Sw. dfvvu, even, likewise, also, too), < e/m, adj., 
even: moo rent 1 , a. ] 1. In an even manner; so 

as to be even ; straight ; evenly : as, to run even . 
— 2f. Straightway; directly. 

He went eueii to tlicmperoiir »V, en>s him sayde, 
Knolyng on bis kne curtcysli tV. tain*. 

William of Paleme ( K. 1C. T. S.), 1. 1093. 
Tin* gatis | gates of belli to-burstc, and gan to flee, 
God took out Adam and Km* fill euene. 

And alle liisc diosen companye 

Hymns to Yiryin , etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. f>2. 
When be swiftly bade swornc to that swete maid on, 
Thai entrid full eryn into an Inner dmmber 

Desti action of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 749. 

3. Just; exactly; at or to the very point; more- 
over; likewise;* so much as: used to emphasize 
or strengthen an assertion: as, he was not sat- 
isfied even then ; even this was not enough. In 
verse often contracted efu. 

Le red ne lowed be let no mail stonde, 

That ho hitto euene that mere stirred after. 

Tiers Plowman (K), xx. 102. 

Than asked the kynge Arthur wimt a-visiouns boil tliel, 
and Merlin hym tolde eaea as the kynge liadde niette in 
bis divine, that the kynge hym-sclf knewe well he soido 
trout lie. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 4 Hi. 

And, behold, I, even I, do bring a llood of waters upon 
theeaith (Ion. vi. 17. 

The Nortliren Ocean even to the frozen Thule was scat- 
ter'd with the proud Ship-wracks of the Spanish Arnmdo. 

Milton , Koformatioii in Eng.,ii. 
Here all their rage, and ev'n their murmurs cease. Tope. 
Some observed that, even if they took the town, they 
should not be able to maintain possession of it 

Jr tuny , Granada, p. 33. 

©ven 1 (e'vn), v . [< ME. rvrnnt , e/nen, emnien , 

make even, level, make equal, compare, < AS. 
efnitvn , level, i. e., lay prostrate (once, doubt- 
ful), ge-e/nian , compare (of. rmnettan , make 
even, regulate, ge-emnettan, make even, level, 
make equal, compare), < e/en, efn , emu, adj., 
even: seem?// 1 , ft.] I. trans. 1. To make even 
or level; level; lay smooth. 

This temple Xerxes evened with the soil. 

Raleigh , Hist. World. 
It will even all inequalities. Evelyn. 

2. To place in an equal state as to claim or ob- 
ligation, or in a state in which nothing is due 
on either Hide; balance, as accounts. 

Nothing . . . shall content my soul, 

Till 1 am even'd with him, wife for wife. 

Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 

3. To equal; compare; bring into comparison, 
as one thing with another; connect or associ- 
ate, as one thing or person with another: as, 
such a charge can never be evened to me. 

The multitude of the Peivicnem, quod he, may nogto be 
event! to the multitude of the Grckes, for sewily we are 
mu titan thay. MS. Lincoln, A. i. 17, fol. 19. (I l alii well.) 

God never thought this world u portion worthy of you : 
he would not even you to a gift of dirt and clay. 

Rutherford, Letters, vi. 

Would ony Christian even yon bit. object to a bonny, 
Sonsy, weel fauriL young woman like Miss Gatlin e'' 

Lockhart , Reginald Dalton, III. 119. 

4t. To act up to; keep pace with. 

But we'll even 

All that good time will give us. 

Shak. , Cymheline, iii. 4. 

n.t in trans. To be or become even; have or 
come to an equality in any respect ; range, di- 
vide, settle, etc., evenly: followed by with. 

A like strange observation tuketh place here ns at Stone- 
henge, that a redoubled numbering never eveneth with the 
first. if. Carew , Survey of Cornwall. 

To Westminster, where all along I find the shops even- 
iny with the sides of the houses, even in the broadest 
streets ; which will make the City very much better than it 
was. J'epys, Diary, 11. 9. 

Evened with W. Hewer for my expenses upon the road 
this Inst journey. Pepys. Diary, III. 276. 

©veil 2 (e'vn), n. [Also contr. (dial, and poet.) 
een. ene (usually written Pm), and abbr. cvc (see 
ere 1 ) ; < ME. men, e/en , oven, t rfen , also abbr. 
eve, < AS. d/en (the deriv. form dfnung is rare: 
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see evening) = OS. dbhand = OFries. avend , 
ioven, iuven , etc., = D. avond = OHO. dbant, 
MHO. abent, O. abend, even, evening. The 
Scand. forms are different: Ieel. apian , aftan 
= Sw. a/ton = Dan. a/ten, where the vowel has 
been shortened and the t inserted, perhaps in 
simulation of Icel. aptr, aftr, etc., back, back 
again, behind (= E. aft, after, q. v.), as if the 
evening were considered as the latter part of 
the day. The Ooth. form is not recorded (the 
Goth, word for 'evening’ is andanaliti, lit. the 
time toward night). There is nothing to bring 
the word into connection with off, Goth, af, 
AS. of, etc.] 1. Evening: the earlier word for 
evening , but now archaic or poetical. 

As falls a Meteor in a Sommer Even, 

A soduin Flash coins Darning down from Heav’n. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartaas Weeks, ii., The Sehisme. 
Her tears fell with the dews at even. 

Tennyson , Mariana. 

2. Same as eve 1 , 2. 

Estoril evyn, I com to Seynt John Muryan, ther I a bode 
Ester Day all Day 

Torki nylon, Diarie of Eng. Travel 1, p. 3. 

Tokyn he Steven e, and Btonyd hym in the way ; 

And therefor is his evyn on Crystes owyn day. 

St. Stephen and Herod (Child s Ballads, I. 318). 

Often contracted Pen. 

Good even. Same as yood evening (which see, underwood). 

even-bishopt (o' vn-bish^op), w. [ME. not found; 
AS. cfenbisceop (translating ML. eoejiiscopus), 
< e/en, even, equal, 4- biseeop, bishop.] A co- 
bishop. 

even-christiant (e'vn-kris*tian), ri. [< ME. even- 
eristene, erneristene, - crixtn! , K AS. *efencri#tena 
(evidenced by the forms even christen, en ymixten, 
quoted in the Latin version of the laweof Ed- 
ward the Confessor, $ JO) (= OFries. ivinkerH - 
tena, cvnkrislrna = OHG. ebanehristani, MI1G. 
ebrnkristen ; in G. expressed by mit-christ), < 
e/en, equal, 4- cristena, Christian: see even 1 and 
christen, Christian*.] Folio w-Christian ; neigh- 
bor, in the Scriptural sense. 

He that hath desdayn of his lieJghebour, that is toseyn, 
of his eve neristen. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

Do non yuel to thine euenccrystene nougt by till ]>owere. 

Piers J'lo win an (B), xiii. 104. 

This gospel tellith hi a parable liow echo man shulde 
love his evencristene. 

Wyclif, Select Works (ed. Arnold), I. 31. 

And the more pity, that, great folk should lmvt* counte- 
nance in this world to drown or hang themselves, more 
than their even Christian. Shak., Hiunlet, v. 1. 

even-down (e'vn-doun), a. [In Sc. usually 
spelled (wen-doun; < even 1 , adv., + down 8, donn. 
CL downright.] 1. Perpendicular; downright: 
specifically applied to a heavy fall of rain. 

The rain, which had hitherto fallen at intervals, in an 
undecided manner, now burst forth in what in Scotland is 
emphatically called an even-down pour. 

Miss Perrier, Inheritance, II. xvi. 

2. Downright ; direct ; plain ; flat: as, an even- 
down lie. 

This I ken likewise, that what I say is the even-doun 
truth. Galt, Entail, II. 119. 

3. Mere; sheer. 

Oh what a moody moralist you grow ! 

Yet in the even-dmm letter you are right. 

Sir //. Taylor , Ph. van Artevelde, I., i. 10. 
But gentlemen, an' ladies warst, 

Wi’ ev'n-doun want o’ wark are curst. 

Rurns, The Twa Dogs. 

eveneH (e-ven'), V. i. [< L. cvenire, happen: 
see evrnfl.] To happen. 

How often and frequently doth it evene, that after the 
love of God hath gained the dominion and upper-hand in 
the soul of man, that he is resolved to live well and re- 
ligiously. Hewyt, Sermons (1068), p. 83. 

evene 2 t, adv. See even 1 . 

©vener (e'vn-6r), n. [< even 1 , v., 4- -ef 1 .] 1. 
A person or thing that makes even, as a stick 
with which to push off an excess of grain from 
a measure. — 2. In weaving, an instrument used 
for spreading out the warp as it goes on the 
beam ; a rai vel or raithe ; the comb which guides 
the threads with precision on to the beam. 
[Scotch.] — 3. In vehicles, same as equalising- 
bar (?>) (which see, under bar*). 

If the farmer wishes to carry a heavy load, he must har- 
ness his horses tandem, because the cotiscrvaling force of 
vested interest hnsforhidden the introduction of the Amer- 
ican evener. F. H. Stoddard, Andover Rev., VIII. 166. 

©venfall (e'vn-f&l), n. [< even** 4- fall.'] The 
fall of evening; early evening; twilight. [Poet- 
ical. j 

Alas for her that met me, 

That heard me softly call, 

Came glimmering thro’ the laurels 
At the quiet tvenfall. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxvt. II. 
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evenfortht, adv. [ME., also contr. emforth; < 
even*, adv., 4- forth 1 .] Straight onwaru ; even- 
forward. 

And thanne y entrid in and even-forth went. 

Piers Plowman's Crede (E. E, T. S.), 1. 163. 

even-forward, adv. Directly forward ; straight 
onward. [North. Eng.] 

evenhandt (e'vn-hand), n. [< even 1 4- hand.] 
Equality or parity of rank or degree. 

Whoso is out of hope to attain to another's virtue will 
seek to come at evenhand by depressing another's fortune. 

llacon, Envy. 

even-handed (e'vn-hanMed), a. [< even 1 4- 
hand 4- -ed~.] Impartial ; rightly balanced ; 
equitable. 

This even-handed justice 

Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 

O even-handed Nature ! we confess 
This life that men so honor, love, and bless 
Has filled thine olden measure. 

O. W. Holmes, Bryant’s Seventieth Birthday, Nov. 3, 1864. 

even-handedly (e'vn-haiPded-li), adv. In an 
even-handed manner ; justly; impartially. 

even-handedness (e'vn-han // ded-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being even-handed; impar- 
tiality; justice. 

Had Smith been the only offender, it might have been 
expected that he would have been gladly sacrificed aB an 
evidence of Elizabeth’s evenhanded m ss, 

Proude , Ilist. Eng., Reign of Elizabeth, vii. 

even-hands (e'vn-handz), adv. [Sc.] On an 
equal footing. Jamieson. 

I s be even-hands wi’ them an’ mail*, an' then I’ll laugh 
at the leislicst o' them. 1 fogy, Penis of Man, I. 826. 

evenhedet, n. A variant of evenhood. 

evenhoodt (e'vn-hiid), «. Equality; equity. 

evening (ev'ning), n. ami a. [< ME. evening, 
evenyng, < AS. d/nnng (rare), evening, < d/en, 
even, 4* -ung, E. -ing 1 : see evcn~ and -ing 1 .] I. 
w. 1. The latter part and close of the (lay, and 
the beginning of darkness or night ; the decline 
or fall of the day, or of the sun ; the time from 
sunset till darkness ; in common usage, the lat- 
ter part of the afternoon and the earlier part of 
the night before bedtime. 

The eveniny and the morning were the first, day. Gen. i. 6. 

Now came still eveniny on, and twilight gruy 

Had in her holier livery all things clad. 

Milton, 1’. L , iv. 60S. 

And now you are happily arrived to the eveniny of a day 
as serene as the dawn of it was glorious; but such an 
eveniny as, 1 hope, and almost prophecy, is far from night ; 
it. is the even iny of a summer’s sun, which keeps a daylight 
long within the Bkies. JJryden, Mock Astrologer, Pod. 

Hence — 2. The decline or latter part of any 
state or term of existence: as, the evening of 
life ; the evening of his power. 

He was a person of great courage, honour, and fidelity, 
and not well known till his eveniny. 

Clarendon, Of the Earl of Northampton. 

3. The time between noon and dark, including 
afternoon and twilight. [Eng. ami southern 
U. 8.] — 4f. The delivery at evening of a certain 
portion of grass or corn to a customary tenant. 
Kennett. 

II. a. Being, or occurring at, or associated 
with the close of day : as, the evening sacrifice. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takos up the wondrous tale. 

Addison, Ode. 

Those eveniny bells ! those eveniny bolls ! 

How many a tale their music tells ! 

Moore, Those Evening Bells. 

Evening flower, a bulbous plant, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, of the genus Hesperantha . so called because the 
flowers expand in the early evening.— Evening gun. 
See gun, — Evening hymn. Same as evensong, 2.— 
Evening primrose. See csnotiura . — Evening star, a 
bright planet, as Venus or Jupiter, seen in the west af- 
ter suuset. VenuB is the evening star during alternate 
periods of 292 days; Jupiter is usually considered as the 
evening star for some months before conjunction, which 
occurs once in 398 days ; and Mercury is tlu* evening star 
when it can be seen at its eastern elongation. 

evening-song (ev'niug-sAng), n . Same as even- 
song. 

It passed from a day of religion to be a day of order 
and from fasting till night to fasting till evening-song, and 
evening-sung to he sung about twelve o’clock. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 692. 

evenlightt, n. [ME. evenlight, cvenehjgth, < AS. 
cefenleoht (= G. abendlicht), < m/en, even, 4- 
ledht, light.] The light of evening ; twilight. 

Anonc sehe bidt mo go away, 

And sey it is ferr in the nyght, 

And I swere it is evenlight. 

MS. Cantab., Pf. i. «, fol. 66. ( Hallimll .) 

evenliket, adv. An obsolete form of evenly . 
evenliness (e'vn-li-nes), n. Equality. Fairfax . 
evenlongt (e'vn-16ng), adv . Along in the same 
line. Wright . 
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One the upper syde make holys evenelonge , as many as 
thou wylt. P or king ton MS. 

evenly (e'vn-li), adv. [< ME. evenly , evcnliclie, 
eferUike, < AS. efenlice , evenly, equally, < efenlic , 
adj., even, equal, < (Jen, even, + -lie, -ly 1 .] 1. 
With an even, level, or smooth surface ; with- 
out roughness, or elevations and depressions; 
without inequalities; uniformly: as, the field 
slopes evenly to the river. 

A palish clearness, evenly and Binoothly spread. 

Sir II. WotUrn . 

2. In an oven or equal manner ; so as to pro- 
duce or possess equality of jiarts, proportions, 
force, or the like: as, to divide anything evenly 
in the middle; they are evenly matched. 

All men know that there 1 b no great art in dividing 
evenly of those things whioh are subject to number and 
measure. Haleiyh , Hist. World, l*ret., p. (K). 

3f. In an equal degree or proportion; to an 
equal extent ; equally. 

Hut the sovereyue good (quod she) that is evenelichc pur- 
posed to the good folk and to badde. 

Chaucer , Boethius, iv. prose 2. 

The surface of the sea is evenly distant from the centre 
of the earth. Brereivood. 

4. Without inclination toward either side; 
equally distant from extremes; impartially; 
without bias or variation. 

You serve u great and gracious master, and there is a 
most hopeful young prince ; it. behoves you to carry y our- 
self wisely and evenly between them both. 

Paeon, Advice to Villiers. 

5. Smoothly; straightforwardly; harmoniously. 

Charity and self-lovo become coincident, and doth rim 
together evenly in one channel. Harrow, Works, I. xxv. 

Since . . . we are so apt to forget God s administration 
of the great affairs below, when they go on evenly and 
regularly, he is pleased, 1 say, by awakening notices, now 
and then to put uh in mind of it. 

lip. Atterhury , Sermons, 1. vii 

6f. Straightway. 

Echo man was esed euenli at wille, 

Wanted hem no tiling that thei bane wold 

William oj Paterae (E. E. T. S ), 1. 5338. 
Evenly even. See »*»vni , a. 

even-minded (6'vn-miiPded), a. [< can 1 4- 
mind 4- -rd a . Equiv. to L. mptanimts : see 
eqnan nnous.] Having equanimity, 
even-mindedly (e'vn-miiPded-li), adv. With 
equanimity. 

evenness (e'vn-nos), n. [< ME. ev nines, - nesse , < 
AS. rjennys, equality, equity, < efen, even, 4- -nys, 
-ness.] X. Tiie state of being even, level, or 
smooth ; equality of surface : as, the evenness of 
the ground ; the evenness of a fluid at rest. 

The explication of what is said concerning the enemies* 
of the surface of the lunar spots. 

Durham, Astro-Theology, Prof. 

2. Uniformity; regularity; equality: as, even- 
ness of motion. 

These gentlemen will learn of my admired reader an 
evenness of voice ami delivery. Steele, Spectator, No. 147. 

3. Equal distance from either extreme ; free- 
dom from inclination to either side ; impartial- 
ity. 

A crooked stick is not straitened unless it ho bent as 
far on the clear contrary side, that ho it may settle itself 
at the length in a middle estate of evenness between both. 

Hooker, Eceles. Politv. 

In her lap she held a perpendicular or level, as the on- 
sign of evenness and rest. 

B. Jonson , King James’s Coronation Entertainment. 

4. Calmness; equality of temper; freedom from 
perturbation; equanimity. 

He bore the loss with great composure and evenness of 
mind. Hooker . 

We . . . are likely to perish . . . unless we correct 
those aversenossos and natural indispositions, and reduce 
thorn to the evennesses of virtue. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 103. 
Ho mock’d, so spurn’d, so baited two whole days— 

I lost myself and fell from evenness , 

And rail’d. 

Tennyson, Sir John Old castle, Lord Cobh am. 

even-servantt, n. [ME.] A fellow-servant. 

His even servant fell down and prayed him. 

Wyelif, Mat. xviii. 29. 

even-song (e'vn-song), w. [< ME. evensong, 
e vesting, or -sang, < AS. dfensaiig (= Dan. often- 
sang), < difen, evening, 4- sang, gesang, song.] 
1. In the Anglican Ch ., a form of worship ap- 
pointed to be said or sung at evening. Known 
as vesper 8 in the Roman Catholic Church. Lee f s 
Glossary . 

. Thus the youge kyng entred into Keynes, the Saturday 
at euensony tyme. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. ecclxix. 

Again, both in matins and in evensong, is idolatry main- 
tained for God’s service. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1858), II. 201. 
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After evensong, they may meet their sweethearts, and 
dance aboute a maypole. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 519. 

2. A song or hymn sung at evening. 

Thee, ehauntress, oft, the woods among, 

1 woo, to hear thy evensong. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 04. 

S. The time of even -song; evening. 

He tuned bin notes both evensong and morn, liryden . 

Also even i ng-song. 

even-start (e'vn-star), ii. [< ME. cvensterra, < 
AS. ajcnstcorra (= D. avondster = G. abends tern 
= lhiii. aftensfjerne), evening star, < tvjen, even, 
4- steorra , star.] The evening star. 
event 1 (e-vent'), w. [= OF. event = Sp. Pg. It. 
even to, < L. event uh (even In-), also even turn (prop, 
nout. pp.), an event, occurrence, < t ventre, pp. 
eventus, happen, fall out, come out, < e, out, + 
venire, come: see venture , and of. advent, con- 
vent, invent , etc convene, evene, etc.] 1. That 
which comes, arrives, or happens; that which 
falls out; especially, an occurrence of some 
importance ; a distinctly marked incident : as, 
the succession of events. 

There is one event to the righteous und to the wic ked. 

Eecles. ix. 2. 

Do I forebode impossible events. 

And tremble at vain dreams? 

Cowper, Task, v. 491. 

Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coining events cast, their shadows before. 

Campbell, boehiel’s Warning 

There is no greater event in life than the appearance of 
new persons about our hearth, except it be llie progress 
of the character which draws them. 

Kmer son. Domestic Life 

2. The consequence of anything; that in which 
an action, an operation, or a series of operations 
terminates; the issue; conclusion; end. 

of my ill-boding Dicani 

Behold the dire Event. 

Cong I eve, Senielo, ili. 8. 

My temporal concerns are slowly rectifying themselves ; 
I am astonished at my own indifference to then event. 

Shelley , in Dowdcii, I. 401). 

One God, one law, one element, 

And oin- far-olt divine event. 

To which the whole creation moves 

Tennyson, In Memorial)!, Conclusion. 

3. In public games and sports, each contest or 
single proceeding in a program or series: as, 
the events of the day were a bicycle-race, a foot- 
race, high jumps, etc.; the steeplechase was a 
spirited event . — 4. A contingent, probable, or 
possible happening ; a coming to pass ; in the 
theory of probabilities, anything which may or 
may not be; any general state of things con- 
sidered as having a probability : as, in the event 
of his death his interest will lapse.. Compound 
event, that which hi reference to its probability is re- 
garded as consisting in the concatenation or coincidence 
of (wo or more different events Double event, two 
races, or other trails of strength or skill, upon tin* winning 
of both of which depends the winning of a certain wager 
or stake. — Simple event, in the doctrine ot prohuhili 
ties, something whose probability is deduced from direct 
observation. ~Syn. 1. Event, Occurreiu'e, Incident, Cir- 
cumstance , atfalr. An event is of more importance than an 
occurrence ; the word is generally applied to the iaigci 
transactions in history. Occurrence is literally t hat wlm h 
meets us in our progress through lile, and does no* con- 
nect itself w ith the past as an event does. An incident is 
that which falls into a state of things to which it does not 
primarily belong: as, the incidents ot a )ournev. It. is 
applied „o matters of minor importance. Circumstance 
docs not necessarily mean anything that happens or takes 
place, hut may simply menu one ot the surrounding or 
accompanying conditions of an oeemrenee, incident, or 
event, it is also applied to incidents of minor moment, 
which take place along with something ot more impor- 
tance. A person giving an account of a campaign might 
dwell on the lending events which it produced, might 
mention some of its striking occurrences , might refer to 
some remarkable incidents which attended it, and might 
give details ot the favorable or adverse are urn stances by 
which it was accompanied. See exigency. 

events (e-vent'), v. [< L. event ns, pp. of eve- 
nire, come out: see the noun.] I. intram. To 
come out; break forth. 

O that thou saw r 'st my heart, or didst behold 
The place from which that scalding sigh evented 1 

B. Jousmi, < 'use is Altered, v. 3 

II. trans. To bring to pass ; execute. 

There are diners things w Inch are praised and dispraised, 
as deedes doen by worthy men and poll tries evented by 
great warriors. Sir T. Wilson, Art of Rhetoric, p. II. 

event-t (6-vent/)* r. t. r< F. even ter, fan. Of. 
even ti la tr. ] To fan ; cool . 

A loose and rorid vapour that is fit 
T event his searching beams. 

Marlowe and Chapman, Jfero and Leander, iii. 

The fervour of so pure a flame 
As this my city bears might lose the name 
Without the apt event inn of her heat 
B. Jonson, King James's Coronation Entertainment. 
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even-tempered (e'vn-tem'-'pGrd), a. Having a 
placid temper. 

eventeratet (6-ven't.e-rat), r. t. [Prop. *cven- 
trate (cf. equiv. F. even (rev), < L. e, out, 4- venter 
( ventr -), belly: nee venter, ventral. Of. eventra- 
tion.] To eviscerate; disembowel. 

A bear which the hunters went crated or opened. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err , iii. (i. 

eventful (6-vent/ful), a. [< event 4- -fid.] Full 
of events or incidents; attended or character- 
ized by important or striking occurrences: as, 
an eventful reign; an eventful journey. 

Last scene ot all, 

That ends tins strange eventjul history, 

Is second childishness. 

Shak., As you Like it, il. 7. 

The Colonial period, as I regard it. was the charmed, 
eventful infancy and youth of our national lift*. 

li. Choate , Addresses, p. 44. 

eventide (e'vn-tid), n. [< ME. even-tide; < even* 
4- tide.] The time of evening. [Archaic.] 

Ami thei Ichlen hondes on hem and puttiden hem into 
warde into the inorewe, for it was then euen lute. 

Wyehj , Acts iv. 3. 

Isaac went out to meditate in the Held at the eventide. 

Gen. xxiv. (13. 

eventilatet (6-ven'ti-lat), r. t. [< li. eventilat us , 
pp. of eventifarc, Rot the air in motion, fan (> 
OF. even tiler, esventder , ventilate), < e , out, 4- 
renhlave, toss, swing, winnow, fan: sec* ren.li- 
latr.] 1. To ventilate; sift by fanning. Cock- 
era nt. Hence — 2. To discuss. 

Having well eventuated it [another circumstance J, we 
shall ti ml that it depends upon the same principles. 

Sir K Diyhy, Sympathetic Powder. 

eventilationt (6-ven-t i-lft'shon), n. [= OF. rs- 
vnitilalion, < L. as if *erentilatio(n-), < eventi- 
hn r, fan : see cventUate.] 1. The act of venti- 
lating or fanning; ventilation. 

Now for the nature of tins beat, it is not a destructive 
violent. In at, as that of lire, but a generative gentle heat, 
joined with moistuie, lmr needs It air tor event dation. 

Ho welt, Letters, I. vi. 36. 

That there is really such a tiling an vital flame Ik an opin- 
ion of some moderns : land) . . that it requires constant 

{‘ventilation , Ihtoiigh the tiachcu and pores of the body. 

Bp. lieikclcy , Siris, $ 205. 

Hence — 2. Discussion; debate. Bailey, 1731. 

eventless (6-vent/ Jos), a. [< event 4** -less.] 
Without event or incident ; monotonous. 

Cpon the tranquil little islands her life bad been event- 
hss , and all the fine possibilities ot lie) nature Were like 
flow cis that never bloomed. 

ti. It. t'urhs, lTne and 1, p. 121. 

eventognath (e-ven'to-gnath), n. One of the 
Even tog natln. 

Eventognathi (ev-en-t og' nil -tin ), n. pi. [NL., 
< (J r. cv, well, 4- ivTm, within, 4- }vu(ior, the 
jaw.] A large suborder of fresh-water phy- 
sostmmms fishes, of most parts of the world: 
so called on account of the peculiar develop- 
ment of the lower pharyngeal hones. The luain- 
case ih produced between the oi bits , the basis ernnii iB 
simple, and the 'inns is normal in position ; there is a dis- 
tinct dorsal tin ; and the lower pharyngeal bones are fal- 
ciform, and parallel with the branchial niches. The gioup 
embiaies the eyprinids, eatostoniids, and cobitids; it is 
rated by some authors as an order equivalent to Plecto- 
spondyh, by others as a suborder of pleotospondylous 
Ashes. 

eventognathous (ev-en-t og'na-tlius), a. Hav- 
ing the characters of the Eventognathi. 

eventourt, W. A corrupt form of arenture. 
eventration (e-ven-tra'shqu), n. [< L. out, 
4- venter (ventr-), belly, 4- -ation. Gf. F. cven- 
trer. See eccutrralt .] In meU.: (a) The con- 
dition of a monster in which the abdominal 
viscera are contained in a membranous sac pro- 
jecting from the abdomen. (b) Ventral hernia. 
(e) The pendulous condition of the lower ab- 
domen in sonic women who have borne many 
children. (U) The esc.q.e of a considerable part, 
of the intestine from a wound of tin* abdomen. 

eventual (o-ven'tu-nl), a. (= I), evcntucvl = 
Dan. Sw f . crcntucl, < F. cvcntncl = Kp. Pg. even- 
tual = It. erentitalf , < L. eventus (event u-), an 
event: see even/ 1 .] 1. Pertaining to the event 
or issue ; happening or to happen or exist 
finally; ultimate: ns, his eventual success was 
unexpected. 

1! i" cm urns to observe the piophetie uccimicy with 
which lie disci med, not only the existence, but the even- 
tual ICHOlllVeX Of till* WCht 151 11 Will III 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., li. IS. 

Eventual provision for the payment of the public secu- 
rities Hamilton. 

IVrluips there was some idea ot the eventual union of 
Belgium with France. Quarterly Per , (WENT. 111). 

2. (Ymtingent upon a future or as yet unknown 
event; depending upon an uncertain event; 
that may happen or come about: as, an even- 
tual succession. 
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Creating a new paper currency, founded on an eventual 
sale of the church lands. Burke. 

egyn. 1. Ultimate , Conclusive, etc. See final. 

eventuality (e-ven-tfl-al'i-ti), n. ; pi. eventuali- 
ties (-tiz). [= F. evchtua'lite = Sp. cventualidad 

=pp. cventualidadc = It. cventualitd ; as even- 
tual + -?£//.] 1. A contingent occurrence; a 

result of environment; that which happens 
from the force of circumstances. 

The eventual it tea and vicissitudes to which our Ameri- 
can life is oiten subject. Harper's Man., LXVIil. 158. 

The staff was . . . constantly employed in drawing up 
and revising schemes of concentration suited to every even- 
tuality. Edinburgh Heo., CLXIV. 306. 

The only effect was that the hens left the nest, and, join- 
ing the male birds, prepared tor eventualities, nor did they 
take wing until we had begun to walk up to the rookery. 

Nineteenth Century, XXII. 81)0. 

2. In phren., a disposition to take note of 
©vents or occurrences ; one of tho perceptive 
faculties, whose organ is supposed to be situ- 
ated at the lower part of the forehead, below 
comparison and above individuality. See cut 
under phrenology. 

eventually (o-ven'tfi-al-i), a dr. In the evont; 
in the final result or issue ; in tho end. 

Allow things to take their natural course, and if a man 
have in him that which transcends the common, it must 
eventually draw to itself respect and obedience. 

//. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 125. 

Tho organic matter is oxidised, and may thus be eventu- 
ally converted into products which are perfectly harmless. 

Huxley, Physiography, p. 120. 

eventuate (e-ven'tu-at), v. i . ; pret. and pp. 
eventuated , ppr. eventuating. [< L. eventus (even- 
ts-), an event, + - ate 2 .] 1. To culminato; 
close; terminate: as, the agitation against sla- 
very eventuated in civil war. 

The ideas conveyed, sentiments inculcated, and usages 
taught to children by parents who themselves were simi- 
larly taught, eventuate in a rigid set of customs. 

II. Spencer, Prill, of Sociol., § 535. 

2. To fall out; happen; come to pass; result 
as an event or a consequence. 

If Mr. were condemned, a schism in the National 

Church would eventuate. Dr. M. Davies. 


His felawes dedde as fast as ever they myght. 

Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1008. 

Sometime the Dutchesse bore the child, 

As wet as ever she could be. 

Dutchess of Suffolk’s Calamity (Child's Ballads, VII. 302). 
Ever among t, ever and anon. Spenser. 

And ever among, 

A nmyden song, 

Lullay, by by, lullay. 

Carol of 15 th Century. 
Ever and anon. See anon. ~ Ever in onet, always ; con- 
stantly; continually. Chaucer.— Ever SO, to whatever 
extent ; to whatever degree ; greatly ; exceedingly : as, 
ever so long ; be he ever so bold. 

And gretc thou doe that ladye well, 

Ever xoe well ffroe nice. 

Child e Maurice (Child’s Ballads, II. 814). 
For ever, (a) Eternally ; in everlasting continuance. 

This is my name for ever. Ex. iii. 15. 

(b) For all time ; to tho end of lifo. 

Ilia master shall bore his ear through with an awl ; and 
he shall serve him for ever. Ex. xxi. 6. 

But here at my right hand attendant be 
For ever. J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 42. 

(c) Continually; incessantly; without intermission: as, 
he is for ever in the way ; she is for ever singing, from 
morning to night. IColloq.l I These words are sometimes 
repeated for the sake of emphasis : as,, for ever arul ever, or 
for ever and for ever. They are most commonly written 
together as one word, forever.}— For ever and a day, for 
ever, emphatically ; eternally. IColloq.l— Or ever. See 
orb— Syil. 1. Perpetually, incessantly, constantly, eter- 
nally. 

ever-bloomer (av'Gr-bHKmGr), n. A gardeners’ 
or florists’ name for a “perpetual” rose. 

We have grown over sixty [varieties] named ever-bloom- 
er s or tea-roses. 

New York Semi -weekly Tribune, May Si, 1887. 

ever-during (ev'Gr-dur'ing), a. Enduring for- 
ever ; everlasting : as, ever-during glory. [Po- 
etical.] 

Heaven open’d wide 

Her ever-during gates. Milton, P. L., vii. 200. 

My Notes to future Times proclaim 
Unconquer’d f.ove, and ever-during Flame. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 

everecht, a. A Middle English form of every I. 
everfernt (ov'er-fGrn), n. The wall-fern. Ge- 
rard. 


Flourish’d a little garden square and wall’d : 

And in it throve an ancient evergreen, 

A yewtrec. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

For ornament carrying two or three pyramidal ever- 
greens, stiff as grenadiers. 

D. G. Mitchell , Bound Together. 

2. A woolen material similar to cassimere : a 
term in use about 1850. 

evericht, everilkt, a. Middle English forms 
of every*. 

everichont, everichoont, pron. See every one , 
under every l. 

everlasting (ev-Gr-l&s'ting), a. and n. [< ME. 
ercrlastyngc, older evrelcstinde ; < ever 4- lasting. ] 

1. a. 1. Lasting forover; existing or continu- 
ing without end ; having infinite duration. 

The joye of God, he sayth, is perdurable : that is to sayn, 
everlasting. Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 

And Abraham planted a grove in Beer-sheha, and called 
there on the name of the Lord, the everlasting God. 

Gen. xxl. 33. 

2. Continuing indefinitely long; having no de- 
terminable or prospective end; enduring be- 
yond calculation. 

And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, 
the land wherein tlum art a stranger, all the lund of Ca- 
naan, for an everlasting possession. Gen. xvii. 8. 

But Binec now safe ye seised have the shore, 

And well arrived aro (high God he blest !), 

Let us devize of ease and everlasting rest. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. xii. 17. 

3. Recurring without final cessation ; happen- 
ing again and again without end; incessant: 
as, I am tired of these everlasting disputes. 
[Colloq.] 

Heard thy everlasting yawn confess 
The pains and penalties of idleness. 

Pope, Duneiad, iv. 343. 
I saw but one way to cut short these everlasting delays. 

Jefferson, Correspondence, I. 296. 
Everlasting pea. See pea. -Syn. 1. Perpetual, Immor- 
tal, etc. See eternal .— 2 and 3 . Interminable, unceasing, 
uninterrupted, perennial, imperishable. 

II. n. 1. Eternity; eternal duration, past and 
future. 

From everlasting to everlasting thou art God. Ps. xc. 2. 

2. A strong woolen cloth, now used especial- 


eventuation (e-von-tu-a'shpn), n. [< eventuate 
+ -ion.] The act of eventuating; tho act of 
falling out or happening. Sir JY. Hamilton. 
ever (ev'er), adr. [Also contr. (dial, and poet.) 
e’er; < ME. ever, eve re, evre, efer, afore , efrv, 
awere, avere , affre, always, at all times, at any 
time ; with comparatives, in an y degree, in such 
degree; with iudef. (orig. interrogative) pro- 
nouns, a generalizing addition ; < AS. cvfrc, 
ever, i. e., always (rarely, ever, i. e., at any 
time), prob. ult.*< d, ever, always, ay (see ay s 
aye 1 ), orig. *aw (= Goth, aiw) with umlaut of 
the vowel (of. due, w , law, of the same origin) 
and change of w to J'(v), + -re, dat. fem. adj. 
suffix, often formative of adverbs. Of. AS. ere, 
everlasting, from the same nit. source: see 
eche 4 . Hence, with prefixed negative, never, 

q. v.] 1. At all times; always; continually. 

And iewes lyutn in lclc lawc owre lorde wrote it hym -seine, 
lu stone, for it stydfust was and stonde simple cure. 

Piers Plowman (B), xv. 673. 

Ever learning, and never aide to come to the knowledge 
of the truth. 2 Tim. iii. 7. 

This honey tasted still iB ever sweet. 

Sir J. Davies , Immortal, of Soul, xxx. 
The wisest, happiest of our kind arc they 
That ever walk content with nature’s way. 

Wordsworth, Evening Voluntaries, v. 

2. At any time ; at any period or point of time, 
past or future: in negative, interrogative, or 
comparative sentences: as, no man is ever the 
happier for injustice; did you ever see any- 
thing like it h I do not think I ever did. 

I sail ymv telle als trewe a tale, 

Als oner was lierdo by nyglite or daye. 

'Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child s Ballads, I. 97). 

No man ever yet hated his own flesh. Eph. v. 29. 

Thou art a hopeful boy, 

And it was bravely spoken : for this answer 
I love thee more than ever. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 1. 

Such is now tho one city in which the Turk ever ruled 
on our side of Hadria. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 381. 

3f. In any degree; any; at all: usually in con- 
nection with an adverb or adjective in the com- 
parative degree, and after a negative. 

Let no man fear that harmful creature ever the less, be- 
cause he seeB the apostle safe from that poison. lip. Hall. 

The cruse of oil would not fail ever the sooner for be- 
stowing a ]x)rtion of it on a prophet, or any of the sons of 
the prophets. Bp. Atterbvry , Sermons, I, viii. 

4. To any possible degree; in any possible 
case : witn as : a word of enforcement or em- 
phasis : as, as soon as ever he had done it. 


He husked hym a hour, the best that he luygt, 

Of hay A of cucr-fcrnc. <fc erlieg a fewe. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 438. 

everglade (ev'Gr-glad), n. A low, swampy tract 
of land, more or’ less covered by a growth of 
tall grass : a word in common use in Florida, 
a large portion of tho southern part of this 
State being a marshy region known as the Ev- 
erglades. Further north similar tracts, in the 
region bordering on the sea, are called dismals 
or pocosins.— Everglade kite, Bostrhamus sociabilis, 
having a long, very ... 

slender, and much- 
hooked bill. (Sec 
Bostrhamus.) Thl& 
bird 1 r from 16 to 
ISinchcs long, and 
about 44 inches in 
of wings. 

'The adult of both r 

sexes slate-col- .* \ j 

ored or dark plum- 
beous, blackening 
on the wings and va 

with the base ¥ 

the tail white, . 
and its end with a 

pale-grayish , w 

The bill and claws V if 

are black; the base \ ffjf 

of the bill, the WSjLIW 

cere, and the feet 
are orange ; the 

is red. The .'V 

young birds are ' 

much varied with y i B^^^V f r $' 

brown, yellowish, 
and white. This 
bird inhabits the 

Everglades of Everglade Kite [Rostrhamus soctabtlis). 
Florida and parts 

of the West Indies and South America. In general habits 
It resembles the marsh -harrier. It feeds on reptiles, in- 
sects ete,, nests in bushes, and lays commonly two eggs 
measuring 1? by inches, whitish in color, irregularly 
blotched with brown. 

evergreen (ev'<>r-gren), a. and n. I. a. Al- 
ways green; verdant throughout tho year; 
sempervirid : as, the pine is an evergreen tree. 

The juice, when in greater plenty than can be exhaled 
by the sun, renders the plant evergreen. 

Arbuthnot, Aliments. 

II. v. 1. A plant that retains its verdure 
through all the seasons, as the pine and other 
coniferous trees, the holly, laurel, holm-oak, 
ivy, rhododendron, and many others. Evergreens 
shed their old leavcR in the spring or summer, after the 
new foliage has been formed, and consequently are ver- 
dant through all the seasons. 

I find you are against filling an English garden with 
evergreens. Addison, Spectator. 


ly for the tops of boots. Also called lasting 
and prunella, and formerly durance (which see). 

Were’t not for my smooth, soft, silken citizen, I would 
quit this transitory trade, get me an everlasting robe, sear 
up my conscience, undduni sergeant. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-llater, iv. 2. 

3. A common name for plants whose scarious 
flowers retain their form, color, and brightness 
long after being gathered, it is applied to common 
species of Gnaphalium, Anaphalis, and Antennaria, and 
to cultivated species of the allied genera Helichrysum, 
Xerophylluni, etc. Also called immortelle.— The Ever- 
lasting, the Eternal Being ; God. 

O, . . . that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter ! 

Shale., Hamlet, i. 2. 

everlasting (ov-Gr-las'ting), adv. Very; ex- 
ceedingly : as, everlasting mean. [Vulgar, U. S.] 

New York is an everlasting great concern. 

Major Downing, May-day in New York. 

everlastingly (ev-fcr-las'ting-li), adv. 1. Eter- 
nally; perpetually; forever. 

Things everlastingly required by the law of that Lord of 
lords, against whose statutes there is no exception to be 
taken. Hooker, Kecles. Polity, Pref., ii. 

2. For all time, or for an indefinitely long time ; 
permanently ; continuously ; incessantly : often 
used hyperbolically : as, you are everlastingly 
grumbling. 

Say, I will love her everlastingly. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 

Many have made themselves everlastingly ridiculous. 

Swift. 

3. Beyond limitation or bounds; excessively; 
immoderately: as, be is everlastingly stingy. 
[Vulgar, IT. &] 

everlastingness (ev-er-l&s'ting-nes), n. [< ME. 
( vcrlasiyngm esse. ] The state or quality of be- 
ing everlasting j endlessness or indefinite length 
of duration; immortality; enduring perma- 
nence. 

The conscience, the character of a God stampt in It, ami 
the apprehension of eternity, do all prove it fa soul] a 
shoot of everlastingness. Feltham, Resolves, No. 64. 
Nothing could make me sooner to confess 
That this world had an everlastingness. 

Donne, Progress of the Soul. 

ever-living (ev'Gr-liv^ing), a. 1. Deathless; 
eternal; immortal; having eternal existence. 

So many Idle hours as here he loiters, 

So many ever-living names he loses. 

Fletcher , Humorous Lieutenant, i. 1. 

The everliving 

High and most glorious poets ! 

it. W. Gilder , Call me not Dead. 



ever-living 
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2. Continual; unfailing; permanent: as, an 
ever-living principle. 

That moat glorious house, that glistreth bright 
With burning starres and overliving tire. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 50. 

everlyt, adv. Constantly; continually. Mackay . 
evermot. adv. [MB. evermo, were mo , etc. : see 
ever and mo .] Evermore. 

And in a tour, in anguish and in wo, 

Dwellen this I’alaiuon and eke Areite, 

For evermo , there may no gold hem quite. 

Chaucer , Knight's Tale (ed. Tyrwhitt), 1. 1034. 


2. A turning outward, or inside out. — 3. In 
oot, f tho protrusion of organs that are generally 

produced in a cavity. ( 'ooke's Manual Eversion 

Of the eyelid, ectropion, in which the eyelid, as the re- 
suit ot disease or accident, Is turned outward so as to ex- 
pose the red internal lining. It occurs most frequently in 
the lower lid. 

eversivef (e-v6r'si v), a. [< L. eversus, pp. of cvcr- 
tere, overthrow (see evert), 4- -ivc.] Designed 
or tending to overthrow; subversive, [ltaro.] 

A maxint . . . erersive of all justice and morality. 

Dr. Geddes. 


evermore (ev'6r-mor), adv. [< ME. evermore , 
were mor, etc.: see ever and more, adv.] 1. 
Always; forever; eternally, or for all coming 
time: often preceded by for. 

For evermore ye sehnlcn have pore men with you, and 
wlutnne ye wolen ye mourTdo wel to hem, hut ye shulen 
not evermore have me. Wyclif , Mark xiv. 7. 

Religion prefers those pleasures which flow from the 
presence of God for evermore. Tillotson. 

Let me he 

Evermore numbered with the truly free 

Who And thy service perfect liberty ! 

Whittier, What of the Day? 

2. At all times; continually: as, evermore 
guided by truth. 

Also a Knyght of the Temple wooke there ; and wyssched 
a Purs cvcre more fulle of Onld. Mandcville , Travels, p. 147. 

Their gates to all were open evermore. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 3d. 

In matters of religion, women have evermore had a great 
hand, though sometimes on the left, as well as on the 
right hand. Donne , Sermons, xxiii. 

The sign and symbol of all which Christ is evermore do- 
ing in the world. Abp. Trench. 

Evernia (e-v&r'ni-a), n. [NL., < Gr. my win; 
sprouting well, < 
genus of jmrme- 
liaceous lichens 
having a frutic- 
ulose or pen- 
dulous thal l us, 
and apotliecia 
with a concave 1 
disk of a color 
different from 
that of the 
thall us. Evernia 
Prunastri is used 
for dyeing, and 
was formerly used, 
ground down with 
starch , for hair- 
powder. 

everniaeform 

(e-v$r'ni-o-fdrm), a. [< NL. Evernia 4- L. 
forma , form.] Resembling Evernia in the form 
of tho th alius. 

evemic (e-vGr'nik), a. [< Evernia 4- -n\] 
Pertaining to the lichen genus Evernia. - Ever- 
nic add, an organic acid found in lichens of the genus 
Evernia. 

everninic (o-ver-nin'ik), a. [< Evernia 4- -in4e. J 
Same as evemic. 

evemioid (o-ver'ni-oid), a. f < Evernia 4- -aid.] 
Similar in form and substance to Evernia . 


) v, well, 4- epvog, sprout.] A 





Evernia furfuracea , with .1 branch bear- 
ing a, an apotheciuin 


©Vert (e-vert/), v. t. [< L. everterc , evortere , 
turn out, turn over, overthrow, < e, out,, 4- ver- 
tere, vortere , turn : see verse , vertex , etc., and cf. 
avert , advert , convert , invert , pervert , revert , sub- 
vert.] If. To overthrow ; subvert ; destroy. 

Have I, fond wretch, 

With utmost care and labour brought thee up, 

And hast thou in one act everted all? 

Chapman, All KooIb, iv. 1. 

2. To turn outward, or inside out. 

In Lagenu the mouth is narrowed and prolonged into a 
tubular neck. . . . This neck terminates in an everted lip. 

W. li. Carpenter, Micros., § 479. 

They attack uiollusks by everting tlieir Btomuchs. 

Pop. Far tie. 

evertebral (e-vtVte-bral), a. [< L. e- priv. 4- 
vertebra* , vertebra*, 4- -al.] Not derived from 
vertebra} ; not vertebral in character: applied 
to that portion of the skull which is not primi- 
tively traversed by the notochord. 

(That] portion of the eruuium which is vertebral, ami 
the anterior, or evertebral, portion, wlilcii does not exhibit 
any relations to the vertebra*. 

Gegcnbain, Pomp. Anat. (trains.), p. 447. 

Evertebrata (e - v(*r - to - bra ' t a), n . pi. [NL. , 
neut. pi. of *evcriebratus : see evertehrate.] Same 
as Jnverlebrata. 

evertebrate (e-ver't e-brat), «. [<NL. *werte- 

bratus , < L. e - priv. 4 : vertebra *, vertebra}.] Not 
vert ebrate ; invertebrate. 

evertile (o-ver'til), a. [< evert 4- -ilc.] Same 
as eversible. 

every 1 (ev'ri), a. and pron. [Early mod. E. also 
e eerie; < ME. every , evert, earlier werich , evereeh , 
everueh , every eh, etc., enrich , efrich , etc., evemic , 
evertlk , aver etch, anwrele, etc., a- v trade, < AS. 
asfre tele, every, lit. ever each : difre, ever, a 
generalizing adverb ; die, each : see ever and 
each. Thus -y in every represents each, and 
every is each generalized.] I. a. Each, con- 
sidered indefinitely as a unitary pari of an ag- 
gregate ; all, of a collective or aggregate num- 
ber, taken one by one; any, as representing 
all of whom or of which the same thing is pred- 
icated. A proposition containing every before a class 
name is equivalent to the totality of statements formed 
by replacing this expression by the name of each indi- 
vidual of the class. Hut if not is placed before eveip, the 
meaning is that some one or more of these individual 
propositions are not true. Thus, “not every man is a 
poet" does not mean that not any man is a poet, but only 
that some men arc not poets. In many eases, however, 
every is ambiguous. 


everriculum (e-ve-rik'u-lum), n . ; pi. cverrieu- 
la (-la). [L., a drag-net, sweep-net, < everrere , 

sweep out, < e , out, 4- v err ere, sweep, brush, 
scrape.] In surg ., an instrument, shaped like 
a scoop, for removing sand, fragments of stone, 
or clotted blood from the bladder during or af- 
ter the operation of lithotomy, 
everset (e-vers'), V. t. f< OF. everser , < L. ever- 
sus, pp. of everterc , overthrow: see evert.] To 
overthrow or subvert. 

The foundation of this principle Is totally event'd by the 
nmst ingenious commentator upon immaterial beings. Dr. 
H. More, in his book of Immortality. 

Glanvillc , Vanity of Dogmatizing, iv. 

eversible (e-v6r'si-bl), a. [< L. eversus, pp. of 
everterc, overturn (see evert), 4- -iblc.] Capable 
of being everted, or turned inside out. Also 
evertile. 


The mother was an elfe by auenture 
Ycornc, by charmeB or by Borceric, 

And evcrich man hatith hire compagnic. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1 5170. 

“ Certes," sehle the kynge, “ eucry day and eucry hour 
haue I to yow nede ami mystoi." 

Merlin (E. E. T S.), in. 031. 

Fence ! thou hast told a talc whose every woid 
Threatens otornal slaughter to the soul. 

Ford, Tis Pity, ii. 5. 

The inductive method has been practised ever since the 
beginning of the world by every human being 

Macaulay , Lord Bacon. 

Every bit, in every respect; in all points; altogether: 
as, bis claim is every bit as good as yours. [Colloq.J — 

Every bullet has Its billet. See billet i . — Every deal t , 

in every part , wholly. 

Am I noght. your loue eueridelU 
Fro me shold ye noght hide no mailer thing. 

limn, of Partenny (H. E. T. H.) f 1. 2920. 


This latter appendage is eversible , and contains a pointed 
calcareous concretion (Bpieulum auioris). 

Gegenbaur, Coinp. Anat. (trails.), p. 383. 

eversion (e-v6r'shon), ii. [= OF. eversion, F. 
Aversion = fep. eversion = p«. eversao = It. ever- 
done, < L. eversio(n-), a turning out, an over- 
throwing, < everterc , pp. eversus, overturn : see 
evert.] if. Overthrow ; subversion ; destruc- 
tion. 

Will you cause your own eversion, 
Beginning with despair, ending with woe ? 

Middleton , Solomon Paraphrased, i. 

All these reasons doe moue mo to c.oniecture that Quin- 
say is now by cuersion of Earth-quake, W arras, or both, 
and by diuersion of the Court from thence, conuerted into 
this smaller Sucheum. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 430. 

The eversion of their well-established governments. 

• Jer. Taylor , Cases of Conscience. 


Every eacht, every other.— Every now and then, re- 
peatedly; at short intervals; frequently.- Every Once 
in a while, now and then ; from time to time. |(’olloq., 
1 1 , s.)— Every one [ME. evericb on, everych on (turn, etc.), 
generally written us one word, tverichtm , etc.: see every 
and one j, eueh one (of the whole number) ; every person ; 
everybody, f Now* commonly written ns two words, but in 
accent and grammatical use practically one word, as for- 
merly written. | 

Marcial suit!) tnen in dyvers wise 
Her tlgges keep, and won for evcrichoone. 

As campaine liem kepeth, shall Mifiloe. 

Palladios, Hushomlrie (E. E. T. H.), p. 127. 

Every one that flatters thee 
Is no friend in misery. 

Slink . , Pass. Pilgrim, xxi. 

Every other. 8eeot^«r. 

II. pron. Each of any uum&or of persons or 
things; everyone. [Obsolete or archaic.] 


evese 

Everich of hem doth other greet honour. 

Chaucer , Alan of Law’s Tale. 1. 900. 

Every bewepte hys doth moruyngly 
Thys Erie heried ryglit fill solempncly. 

limn, of Part enay (E. E. K.), 1. 050. 

And ewry of them strove w ith most delights 

Him to aggrutc, and greatest pleasures shew. 

Spenser, F. II, v. 33. 
If every of your wishes bail a womb, 

Ami fertile every wish. Shah., A. and 0., i. 2. 

1 desire I may enjoy my liberty herein, as every of your- 
selves do. Wmthrop, Hist. New* England, 11. 142. 

every 2 t f n. All obsolete form of ivory. Wright . 

The towres slial be of every, 

Clone eorveno by ami by. Porkington MS. 

everybody (ov'ri-bod^i), n. [< emrt/t + body. 
Cf. anybody, somebody, nobody.] tvory per- 
son ; every individual of a body or mass of 
persons; people in general, taken collectively. 

Everybody knoWB how the mental faeulties open out 
and become visible as a child grows up. 

IF. K. Clifford , Lectures, I. 94. 

every-day (ev'ri -da), a. [< every day, adv. 
phrase.] Pertaining to daily or common life or 
occasions; used or occurring habitually ; suit- 
able} for or that may be seen every day ; com- 
mon ; usual : as, every-day clothing or employ- 
ments; an every-day event or scene. 

This was no every-day writer. 

Pope, quoted in Johnson’s Akenside. 

A plain, business-like speaker; a man of everyday tal- 
ents in the House. Brougham, Air. Dundas. 

The antique in itself is not the ideal, though its remote- 
ness from tin* vulgarity of everyday associations helps to 
make* it seem so. Lmvel. 1 , Among my Hooks, Istser., p. 204. 

The regular everyday facts of this common life of men. 

IF. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 68. 

everyone (ev'ri -wun), pron. See every one t 
under everyt, a. 

everything (ev'ri-thing), n. [< every 1 4- thing. 
(T. anything, something , nothing.] 1. All things, 
taken separately ; any total or aggregate, con- 
sidered witli reference to its constituent parts; 
each separate item or particular: as, everything 
in the Louse or in the world ; everything one 
-says or does. 

This hairy Covering is my only lied, 

My shirt, my eloke, my gown, my every thing. 

J Beaumont, Psyche, ill. 121. 
We feast on good cheer, with wine, ale, ami beer, 

An d e vrgthi ng at our com n i an d . 

Robin Hood and Little John (Child’s P.allads, V. 222). 

Newcastle . . . had found that the Court and this aristoc- 
racy, though powerful, were not everything in the state. 

Macaulay, William Pitt. 

2. That which is important in the highest de- 
gree : as, it will be everything to him to get this 
office. — 3. Very much; a great deal: as, he 
thinks everything of her. [Colloq., U. B.] 

everywhen (ov'ri-hweu ), adv. [< every 1 4* when. 
After everywhere. Cf. any when, somewhen, no- 
iv hen,] At all times. [Rare.] 

Eternal law* is silently present everywhere and every - 
when. The Century, NX VI. 531. 

everywhere (ev'ri-hwar), adv. [< ME. everi- 
hwar, raver ihwer, < ever, were , etc. (AS. dfre), 
ever, a generalizing adverb, 4* ih war , ihwer, < 
AS. gehwwr , everywhere, on every side, < ge-, 
an indef. generalizing prefix, 4- hwdr, where. 
Thus, while everywhere is regarded as composed 
of every 1 4- where , it is historically made up of 
ever 4- y-where, the y- being a prefix, as in 
y-elept , y-wis, etc. (Nee ?-), and quite difl’erent 
from the -y in every 1 . Cf. anywhere , somewhere , 
nowhere.] 1. In overy place ; in all places. 

And tlie whole drift oof his iIiscoiiim* is tilts, that Christ, 
being both God and limn, by the nature and substance of 
llis Godhead is euerywhere. By. Jewell , Defence, p. 88. 

Everywhere weighing, erern where nieaaui iug, everywhere 
detecting and explaining the laws of force and motion. 

D. Wcbstei, Mechanics’ Inst , No\ 12, 1828. 

Everywhere among primitive peoples trespasses are fol- 
lowed by counter tiespasses 

7/. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 97. 

2. Wherever; to whatever place or point: as, 
you will see them everywhere you go. [Folloq.] 

everywhither (ov'ri-hwiTH^r), adv. [< every* 
4- whither. (T. anywhither , somewhither , vo- 
whither.] To every place ; in every direction. 
George. Eliot. [Rare.] 

EveryX (ov'e-riks), n. [NL., < Gr. tv, well, 4- 
Eryx, a generic name variously applied.] A 
genus of Sphinx-mot hs. E myron is the green grape- 
vine sphinx, of general distribution in the United States, 
expanding about 2A inches, of varied greenish and gray 
colors, the hind wings mostly reddish. 

evest, w. pb An obsolete form of eaves. 

evesdropt, evesdroppert. See eavesdrop, eaves- 
dropper. 

eveset, V. t. [ME. evesen , < AS. efesian, efsian, 
shear; see eaves , cave sing.] To border. 



eves© 

©veset, n. An obsolete form of eaves. 
evestart, w. [ME. evcster re : see wen-star.] The 
evening star. 

evestigatet (e-ves'ti-giit), r. 1. [< L. evestigatus , 
pp., traced out, < e, out, 4* vestigatm , trace. 
See investigate , restigate.] To investigate. 
Hailey. 

©vet (ev'et), n. [E. dial, also evat, cfet (coutr. 
eft, also ewt, whence, from an ewt taken as a 
newt, the other form newt), < AS. efefe , a newt : 
see r/7 1 , newt,] 1. Same as e/7 1 .— 2. A name 
of the crimson-spotted triton of the United 
States. 

evibratet (e-vi'briit), v. i. [< L. evibratns, pp. of 
eribrare, swing forward, move, excite, < e, out, 
4- vibrare , swing: see vibrate.] To vibrate, 
evicket, n. See evecke . 

©Viet (e-vikt/), v . t. [< L. evietus, pp. of evin- 
cere, overcome, prevail over, recover one’s prop- 
erty by judicial decision, succeed in proving: 
see evince.] 1. To dispossess by a judicial 
process or course of legal proceedings; expel 
from lands or tenements by legal process. 

If either party bo evicted for the defect of tho other's 
title. Jllackstone. 

2. To wrest or alienate by reason of the hostile 
assertion of an irresistible title, though without 
judicial process. See eviction , 2. 

Hia lamia were evicted from him. 

K i nft James's Declaration. 

lienee — 3. To expel by force; turn out or re- 
move in any compulsory way: as, to evict dis- 
turbers from a theater. -4t. To evince ; prove. 

I do not desire to ho equal to those that wont- before, 
bat to bare my reason examined with theirs, and ho much 
faith to Ik* given thorn, or me, as those shall evict. 

L\ Jonson, Discoveries. 

The main question is evicted. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), II. 156. 

5f. To set aside; displace; annul. 

The will had l>et*u disputed ; ami tho possible heir-at- 
law had been bound over by the Council, “if ho do evict 
the will, to stand to the King’s award and arbitrament.” 

E. A. Abbott, Francis Baron (1885), p. 171. 

6t. To force out ; compel. [Rare.] 

Your liappy exposition . . . 

Evicts glad grant from me you hold a truth. 

Chapman, Omsarand J’ompey, iv. 3. 

eviction (e-vik'shon), n. [= F. Eviction = Sp. 
cviccion = Pg. evicqito = It. evizionc , < LL. evie- 
tio(n-), recovery of one’s property by judicial 
decision, < rictus, pp. of evincere , evict: see 
evict.] 1. Dispossession by judicial sentence; 
the recovery of lands or tenements from an- 
other’s possession by due course of law. 

Eviction is tho one dread of the Irish tenant, for once 
evicted he has before him only emigration, the workhouse, 
or the grave. 

IF. S. Grei/ff, Irish Hist, for Eng. Readers, p. 161. 
2. An involuntary loss of possession, or ina- 
bility to get a promised possession, by reason 
of the hostile assertion of an irresistible title. 
Hence — 3. Forcible expulsion ; tho act of turn- 
ing out or driving away, as a trespasser or dis- 
turber of the peace.— 4f. Proof; conclusive 
evidence. 

Rather as an expedient for peace than an eviction of tho 
right. Sir It. L'Estraiujc. 

©Victor (e-vik'tor), n. One who evicts. 

As It is notorious that tenants rarely have any money 
laid by, one of the main ideas in the mind of eviefars since 
its passing lias boon to break their tenancies under it | the 
Act of 1881 J. Contemporary /ten., LI. 129. 

evidence (ev'i-dens), n. [< ME. evidence , < OP. 
evidence , F. Evidence = Pr. evidencia, eridensa = 
8p. Pg. evidencia = It. evidenza, evideuzia , < L. 
evidentia , clearness, LL. a proof, < widen (t-)s, 
ppr., clear, evident: see evident] 1. The state 
of being evident, clear, or plain, and not liable 
to doubt or question ; evidentness ; clearness ; 
plainnoss; certitude. See mediate and imme- 
diate evidence , etc., below. [Rare in common 
use.] 

Those beliefs are “ evidently ” true which can, on reflec- 
tion, be seen to be so evident that wo require no grounds 
at all for believing them save the ground of their own very 
evidence. Mivart , Nature and Thought, p. 133. 

2. The means by which the existence or non- 
existence or the truth or falsehood of an alleged 
fact is ascertained or made evident; testi- 
mony ; witness ; hence, more generally, the facts 
upon which reasoning from effect to cause is 
based; that which makes evident or plain ; the 
experiential promises of a proof. 

“These aren etiydcnces ,’’ quatli Hunger, “for hem that 
wolle nat Bvvynken, 

That here | their] lyilode be lene, and lylol worth here 
clothes. " Piers Plomnan (C), ix. 263. 

There is not, a greater Evidence of God’s (’are and Love 
to hiB Creature than Affliction. Howell. Letters, 1. vi. 57. 
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Evidence for the imputation there was scarcely any ; un- 
less reports wandering from one mouth to another, and 
gaining something by every transmission, may be called 
evidence. Macaulay , Warren Hastings. 

Whenever a true theory appears, it will be its own evi- 
denee. Emerson , Nature, p. 7. 

Evidence signifies that which demonstrates, makes clear, 
or ascertains the truth of the very fact or point in issue, 
either on tho one side or on tho other. 

lilackstone , Com., III. xxiii. 
Specifically, in law: (a) A deed; an instrument or docu- 
ment by which a fact is made evident: as, evidences of 
title (Unit is, title-deeds) ; evidences of dobt (that is, writ- 
ten obligations to pay money). 

A hoxe with iiij. cwydeuce. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 327. 

Of the pith or heart of the tree is made paper for bookes 
and euidenccs. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 506. 

I sent you the evidence of the piece of land 
1 motion’d to you for the Bale. 

Webster, Devil’s Law-Case, i. 1. 
(5) One who supplies testimony or proof ; a witness : now 
used chiefly in the phrase “turning state’s (or queen's) 
evidence." 

Infamous and perjured evidences. Scott. 

(<;) Information, whether consisting of the testimony of 
witnesses or the contents of documents, or derived from 
inspection of objects, which tends, or is presented as tend- 
ing, to make clear the fact in question in a legal investi- 
gation or trial ; testimony : as, he ottered evidence, of good 
character. 

His evidence, if he were called by law 
To swear to some enormity he saw, 

For want of prominence and just relief 
Would hang an honest man and save a thief. 

Cotvper, Ci mveisation. 

The evidence of a deeply interested witness, given on 
the side which his interest would incline him to give it, 
is ot no value when the circumstances are such that he 
cannot he contradicted on the subject-matter of bis evi- 
dence. Nineteenth Century , XX. 456. 

(</) In a more restricted sense, that part of such information 
or testimony which is properly receivable or has actually 
been received by the eourt. on the trial of an Issue: some- 
times more specifically characterized as judicial evidence : 
as, that is not evidence, my lord ; the age of tho accused is 
not in evidence. In this latter sense sometimes, especially 
in equity practice, spoken of uh tlic proofs, (e) The rules 
by which the reception of testimony is regulated in courts 
of justice : us, a treatise on evidence; professor of plead- 
ing and evidence. -Adminicular, circumstantial, con- 
clusive, cumulative, extrinsic, hearsay, etc., evi- 
dence. See the adjectives.— Demurrer to evidence. 
See demurrer*!. Direct evidence, that which goes ex- 
pressly to the very point m question; that which, if be- 
lieved, proves the point without aid from inference or 
reasoning, as the testimony of an eye witness to an occur- 
rence, as distinguished from indirect or circumstantial evi- 
denee , which goes expressly to other facts only, from which 
it is proposed to infer what was the fact on the point in 
question.— Documentary evidence, evidence supplied 
by written instruments.— Documentary Evidence Act, 
an English statute of 1868 (31 and 82 Viet., c. 37), making 
all laws, proclamations, ami other official documents which 
purport to he printed in the Gazette or by the govern- 
ment. printer, or certified by the elerk of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and also, by an amendment in 1882 (45 Viet., e. 9), If 
they purport to be printed by authority of Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, receivable in evidence without further 
proof.— Evidence aliunde. See aliunde Evidences 
of Christianity. See Christ i anity . — Formal evidence, 
the character of the act of reason by which anything is 
recognized as certain and indubitable.— Immediate evi- 
dence, that. state or degree of evidentness which belongs 
to an object plainly perceived.— In evidence, (a) In law, 
having been received by the court as competent evidence in 
the cause on trial ; being a part of the accepted proofs, (ft) 
Plainly visible ; conspicuous : a recent phrase adopted from 
the French en Evidence. -Instruments of evidence, the 
media, such as witnesses, documents, etc., through which 
the evidence of facts is conveyed to the mind of a judicial 
tribunal. Rest.— King's evidence, queen’s evidence, 
Btate’B evidence, one charged with a crime who waives 
his privilege against criminating himself in order that his 
testimony as a witness may be used to convict another im- 
plicated with him.— Law of evidence, that part of the law 
which determines the necessity, the methods, and the suffi- 
ciency of proof of facts as a basis for the administration of 
justice. It is a system consisting partly of principles and 
partly of artificial rules, established partly by precedent 
and partly by statute, and originating partly in logical prin- 
ciples and partly in judicial experience in investigating 
controversies by moans of human testimony ; the object 
of the system being to guide courts in deciding wluit sub- 
jects require proof, what fuots are to be received as evi- 
dence, what testimony or documents may be used for tlie 
purpose and in what manner, and what the effect of evi- 
dence thus received should be. — Mediate evidence, the 
clearness and force of a demonstration. - Moral evi- 
dence, the evidence of an irresistible probable argument. 
— Negative evidence, ftee positive evidence. - Objec- 
tive evidence, the character of the object of a certain and 
indubitable cognition.— Opinion evidence. See opinion. 
—Oral evidence, parole evidence, evidence by word 
of mouth ; testimony, as distinguished from documentary 
evidence. Testimony taken by deposition, and thus pre- 
sented in writing, is deemed oral evidence, not documen- 
tary evidence.- Positive evidence, (a) Direct evidence 
(which sec, above), (ft) Testimony to having witnessed an 
act or event, as distinguished from negative evidence, or 
the testimony of a witness who was present and observant, 
that such act or event did not take place. Ab between 
equally credible witnesses, positive testimony is entitled 
to more weight than negative, because it may he that one 
witness, though present, did not see or hear that which 
another witness did.— presumptive evidence, prima 
facie evidence, evidence sufficient if not controverted : 
used technically in two distinct Benses which are often 
confused — (a) Evidence sufficient to go to the Jury, and on 
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which therefore it would be error for the judge to decide 
in place of the jury, but on which the jury may fairly 
decide either way. (ft) Evidenoe sufficient not only to go to 
the jury, but to require them to find accordingly if no credi- 
ble contrary evidence he given.- Primary evidence, the 
host evidence, as distinguished from secondary evidence ; 
or evidence of such a nature as to imply (unless explanation 
is given) that better evidence exists and is kept back. Thus, 
if It is sought to prove the contents of a written contract, 
the instrument itself is the best evidence of the contents, 
and it must be produced, or satisfactory excuse must be 
given, before witnesses can be allowed to testify what the 
contents were. But among such witnesses the testimony 
of the writer of it, though more satisfactory than that of 
others, is not therefore deemed the best or primary evi- 
dence in the technical sense.— Real evidence, the evi- 
dence afforded by inspection or actual examination of the 
person or thing by the court or jury, when the question 
involves the condition of bucIi person or thing.— Satis- 
factory evidence, or sufficient evidence, bucIi evidence 
as in amount is adequate to justify the court or jury In 
adopting the conclusion in support of which it is adduced. 
—Secondary evidence, evidence not primary, but which 
may be admiued upon showing proper reasons for failure 
to obtain primary evidence. =Syn. Testimony , Evidence, 
/Woof, Exhibit, deposition, affidavit. In law, testimony 
is evidence given by witnesses. Evidence iB the broader 
term, including that which is given by witnesses or af- 
forded by documents or by the inspection of the person 
or object itself. Proof is the effect of evidence in cstah- 
lishing the conclusion of fact to support wliicli it is ad- 
duced. Proofs arc the evidence in a cause, including tes- 
timony and documents. An exhibit is a document which 
has been presented ns evidence. 

evidence (ev'i-dens), v. t. ; pret. and pp. evi- 
denced, ppr. evulvncAng. [< evidence, w.] 1. To 
make evident or clear ; show clearly ; prove. 

Those tilings the Christian religion requires, as might he 
evidenced from texts. Tillotson. 

If a beam of wood, freely suspended, be very gently 
scratched with a pin, its particles will be thrown into a 
state of vibration, as will be evidenced by the sound given 
out, but the beam itself will not be moved. 

Huxley and You mans. Physiol.,’ § 255. 

The new chancellor of the exchequer (Gladstone! intro- 
duced his budget, April 18, 1853, in u speech which evi- 
denced a commanding grasp of fiscal details. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, II. 321. 

2f. To attest or support by evidence or testi- 
mony; witness. 

The commissioners weighed ye cause and passages, as 
they were clearly represented <V- sufficiently evidenced be- 
twixte Uncass aiid Myaiitinonio. 

/ trad ford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 424 

evidencerf (ov'i-den-ser), v. A witness. 

Oates wrought, as it seems, for his good, to bring him 
into the preferment of an evidenecr's place. 

Roger North, Kxamen, p. 238. 

evident (ev'i-dent), a. and w. [< ME. evident, 
< OF. evident, F. evident = Pr. evident, widen 
= Sp. Pg. It. evident e, < L. evidcn(t-)s, visible, 
apparent, clear, plain (cf. LL. e eider t, appear 
plainly), < L. e, out, 4- videre, ppr. viden(t-)s , 
see, deponent videri , appear, seem.] I. a. 1. 
Plainly seen or perceived; manifest; obvious; 
plain: as, an evident mistake ; it is evident that 
he took the wrong path. 

And on my side it is so well apparel’d, 

So clear, so shining, and so evident. 

That it will glimmer through a blind man’s eye. 

Shah. , 1 Hen. VI., ii. 4. 

Ar for lying in the Campagnia, the Rain was so vehe- 
ment we could not do that, without an evident dauger both 
to our Selves and Horses. 

Manrulrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 9. 

2. Clearly discernible or distinguishable; cer- 
tain; indubitable: as, in entomology, an evi- 
dent scutellum (that is, one well developed, or 
not concealed by other parts). 

We must, find 

An evident calamity, though we had 
Our wish which sido should win. 

Shak., Cor., v. 3. 

3f. Furnishing evidence ; conclusive. 

Render to me some corporal sign about her 
Moro evident than tiffs ; for this was stolen. 

Shak., Cymbellne, ii. 4. 

= Syn. 1. Clear, Plain, etc. (sco manifest, a.); palpable, 
patent, unmistakable. See list under apparent. 

II. n. Something which serves as evidence ; 
evidence; specifically, in Scots law , a writ or 
title-deed by which property is proved : a term 
used in conveyancing. 

evidential (ev-i-den'shal), a. [< LL. evidentia, 
evidence, + -ah] Of the nature of evidence; 
affording evidence ; proving; indicative. Also 
evidentiary . 

The miracles of the English saints, about which we have 
lately heard so much, never seem to have been regarded 
as evidential. Leaky, Rationalism, I. 180. 

An anticipation, again, which was unknown and unheard 
of until some of the ancient Fathers began to speculate 
about it, long after it could have been of any evidential 
use as a prophetic anticipation applicable to Christ! 

Nineteenth Century, XX. 95. 

Evidential or evidentiary facts, ill law. details, cir- 
cumstances, and consequences proper to be shown by way 
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of evidence, but not necessary or proper to be pleaded as 
an essential part of the cause of action or defense. 

evidentially (ev-i-den'shal-i), adv. In an evi- 
dential manner; as evidence. 

Even the Angels stoop down and pry into the mysteries 
of (lad. . . . Therefore they do not fully and evidentially 
know them, for these are the postures not of those who 
know already, but of those that endeavour to know. 

South, Works, IX. xi. 

evidentiary (ev-i-den'shi-a-ri), a . [< LL. cvi- 
denlia , evidence, 4* -art/.] Baine as evidential. 

The supposed evidentiary fact must be connected in 
some particular manner with the fact of which it is 
deemed evidentiary. ./. S. Mill, Logie, V. ii. § J. 

To present In the strongest light the evidentiary value 
of these tacts tin zodlogy and botany], I shall therefore have 
recourse to an analogous series of facts in a quite distinct 
science. J. Eiske , Cosmic Philos., 1. 443. 

Evidentiary facts. Hoc evidential. 

evidently (ev'i-dont-li), adv. [< ME. evidently; 
< evident 4 -b/ 2 .] Clearly; obviously; plainly; 
in a manner to be seen and understood; so as 
to convince tlie mind; certainly; manifestly. 

(I foolish (Jalatians, who hath bewitched you, that yc 
should not obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ 
hath been evidently set forth, crucified among you? 

Uni. iii. 1. 

The bishop of Rochester preached at St. Paul's Cross, 
ami there shewed the blood of Hales, affirming it to be no 
blood, but Honey clarified and coloured with Saffron, as 
it had been evidently proved before the King and roiuie.il. 

tinker , Chronicles, p. 280. 

He was evidently in the prime of youth. Jrvimj. 

evidentness (ev'i-dcmt-nes), n. The state of 
being evident; deafness; obviousness; plain- 
ness. 

evigilatet (e-vij'i-liit), r. v. [< L. evigdatus , 
pp. of cvigifare , wake up, < e , out, 4- ngtlare, 
wake: hog vigilant.’] To watcli diligently. Bai- 
ley, 1727. 

evigilationt (e-vij-i-la'shon), n. [< Eli. erigi- 
latio(n-), < L. evigtlnrc , intr., wake up: see em- 
gilate.] A waking or watching. 

The eviyilatian of the animal powers when Adam awoke 
iiihliotheea lliblioyrapfnca (Jxon. (1720), I. If>7. 

evil 1 (o'vl), a. and n. [ I. a. Early mod. E. also 
will, end, cvyl; < ME. reel, ivvl , nvet, yvet , < A 8. 
yfel = 08. ubhil = O Fries, eve! = T>. cuvet = 
LG. dwel = OllG. ubif, MUG. ubel, iibel , G. iibel, 
adj., ill, = 8w. if hi, adv., = Dan. ltd, adj., obs., 
tide , adv., ill (> E. ill), = Goth, ubils, e\il. II. 
n. < ME. evel, ml, uvel , ycel, < AS. yfel = OS. 
nbil = OEries. evel = I), euvel = LG. dwel = 
OHG. nbil, MUG. nbel, iibel, G. iibel = Gotli. w Ini, 
n., evil ; neut. of the adj. Of. ill , which is a con- 
tracted form (of Sc and. origin) of evil. In the 
ME. period the place of evil as an adj. in com- 
mon use began to be taken by bad, which is now 
the more familiar word, and lias a wider range, 
evil being restricted usually to things morally 
bad. The noun evil is applicable to anything 
bad, whether morally or physically. The an- 
tithesis of both evil and bad is good .] I. a. ; 
compar. usually worse, superl. worst (see bad 1 ), 
or more evil , most evil (rarely evilrr, cvilest). 1. 
Having harmful qualities or characteristics; 
roductive of or attended by harm or injury; 
urtful to the body, mind, or feelings; effecting 
mischief, trouble, or pain ; bad : as, an evil ge- 
nius; evil laws. 

Ilony is j fuel to defye and englcymeth the mawe. 

Piers Plowman (It), xv. 63. 

An evil beaut hath devoured him. Hen. xxxvii. 33. 

Some say, no evil tiling that wnlkB by night . . . 

Hath hurtful power o’er true Virginity. 

Milton , (< 011 ) 118 , 1 48*2. 

Every man calleth that which pleaseth, and is delight- 
ful to himself, good ; and that evil which displeaucth him. 

Hobbes. 

What is apt to produce pain in us we call evil. 

Locke , Human limlerstauding, II. xxi. 4*2. 

2. Proceeding from a desire to injure ; hostile, 

Crete doel and pite was it for the nnjU will bc-twene 

hem and the kynge Arthur. Merlin (K. E. T. S.), ii. 161. 

3. Contrary to an accepted standard of right 
or righteousness ; inconsistent with or violating 
the moral law; bad; sinful; wicked: as, evil 
deeds ; an evil heart. 

Every evil word I had spoken once, 

And every evil thought 1 had thought of old. 

And every evil deed I ever did, 

Awoke and cried, “This Quest is not. for thee ” 

Tennyson, Holy Hrail. 

And one, in whom all evil fancies clung 

Like serpent eggs together, laughingly 

Would hint at worse. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

4. Proceeding from, due to, or purporting to he 
due to immorality or badness of conduct, or 
character. 

Far and wide 

That place was known, and by an evil fame. 

■ William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 387. 
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The evil eye, a baleful faculty superstitiously attributed 
to certain persons in former times, and still in some com- 
munities, of inflicting injury or bringing bad luck upon 
a person by looking at him. — The evil one, the devil: 
sometnnes written with capitals as a personification — the 
LviHhu\- gyn. 1. Pernicious, injurious, hurtful, deleteri- 
ous, destructive. noxious, baneful, unhappy, adverse, ca- 
lamitous — 3 and 4. Bad, vile, base, vicious, wicked, iniqui- 
tous 

II. w. 1. Anything that causes injury, as 
to this body, mind, or feelings ; anything that 
harms or is likely to harm. 

And in Hoclie limner it maybe that it ought not to be 
refused , for of two euelles it is godeto take the lesse ; ami 
this is oiuv counseile. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 82. 

There is only one cure for the evils which newly acquired 
freedom produces; and that cure is freedom. 

Macaulay, Milton. 

2. A malady or disease: as, the king’s evil 
(which sec, below). 

While in v modcr lyuede, hco hedde an vuel louge. 

And soii^te in to diuerse studes, and militc luiue non liele. 

Joseph oj Ariinathie(K. E. T. S.), 1. 083. 

W hat’s tin* disease lie means v - 
Tis call d the evil. Shale., Macbeth, lv. 3. 

TTls Majestic began first, to touch for y« evil, according 
to costonir. Evelyn , Diary, .July 6, loon. 

3. Conduct contrary to the standard of morals 
or righteousness, or a disposition toward such 
conduct ; violation of the moral law ; harmful 
intention or purpose. 

Thei ben alle the eontrurie, and evere enelyned to the 
Evylle , and to don cvylle. Mandevifte, Travels, p. 187. 

The heart of the sons of men is full of evil. Eeeles. i\. 8 

No state of virtue is complete, however total the virtue, 
save as it is won by a conflict with evil 

Hush net l , Sermons for Now Life, p. 247. 

4f. A harmful or wrong deed. (liare.J 
Observe the malice, yea, the rage of creatures 
Diseoveicd in their mis. Ii. Jonson, Voipotie, iv 2. 
King’s evil, scrofula - originally ho called in England be- 
cause it was bclic\ed that the touch of the sovereign was 
a sure remedy tor it The first, to “touch for the evil" 
was King Edward the ronfessor (1042 «(*).— The social 
evil, sexual immorality ; speoitteally, prostitution. 

evilG (e'vl), adv. | < ME. will, evel l, evele, urate , 
< A 8. yfcltj yfle = 08. ubhdo , etc., adv.; from 
the ad,).] 1. Injuriously. 

Tioiell with tone tnrnyt with the kyng 
(Jnd hym to ground, A grcuit. him euili. 

Best root ion of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 0927. 

The Egyptians evil entreated us, and altlieted us. 

Dent xxv i. 6. 

2. Not happily; unfortunately. 

It went evil with his house 1 (Miron, vii. 23. 

3. Not virtuously; not innocently. -4. Not 
well; ill. 

And tlier- with he wax so eoett at ese that lie wiste not 
what to do. * Merlin (E K. T. S.) f Hi. (M)H. 

Ah, froward Clarence 1 how evil it beseems time 
To flatter Henry, and forsake tliy brother! 

Static., 8 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 

evilG, r. i. [ME. evilen, evylen ; from the adj.] 
To fall ill or sick. 

Hone aftyrware she evyld, 

And (leyd sumier than she wylde. 

MS. II art. (1701), tol. f»3. (Haiti well ) 

evil 2 (e'vl), n. [E. dial.] 1. A fork; a hay- 
fork. — 2. A halter. [Prov. Eng.] 

evil-disposed (e'vl-dis-pdzd''), a. Inclined to 
wickedness or wrong-doing. 

The evil disposed affections and sensualities in us are 
always contrary to the rule of our salvation. 

Latimer, Mibc. Selections. 

evil-doer (e'vl-db^r), n. [< ME. vveldovr ; < 
evil 1 4 doer . ] One who does evil; one who com- 
mits moral wrong. 

They speak against you as evildoers. 1 lVt. ii. 12. 

He Jour Saviourl adviseth his Disciples neither to suffer 
as Fools, nor as evil-doers, but to be wise its Serpents and 
harmless ns Doves. St ill i nr/ fieri, Sermons, II. v. 

evil-eel (e'vl-el), v. A local Scotch (Aberdeen) 
mime of the conger-eel. 

evil-eyed (e'vl-id), a. Supposed to possess the 
evil eye ; looking with an evil eye, or with envy, 
jealousy, or bail design. 

You shall not find me, daughter, 

After the slander of most step mothers, 

Evil eif it unto you Shak. , Dyinbelinc, i. 2. 

evil-favoredt (e'vl-fa'vord), a. Ill-favored. 

evil-favoredlyt (o'vl-fa?vqrd-li), adv. In an 
ugly or ill-favored aspect. 

In their 'Temples they hieic his image euili- faron redly 
carved. ('apt. John Smith, True Travels, I 138. 

evil-favorednesst (d'vl-fa'vord-nes), n. De- 
formity. 

Thou slnilt not sacrifice unto the Lord thy (lod any bul- 
lock <»r slump, wherein is blemish, or any evil/a vmt red ness 

Deut. xvii. 1. 

evilly (e'vl-li), adv. [< win, a ., 4- -7y 2 . See 
evil 1 , adv.] In an evil manner; not well. 
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O, monument 

And wonder of good deeds evilly bestow 'd ' 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 

Must, thy eye 

Dwell evilly on tlie fairness of thy kindred. 

And seek lint wimio it should ? 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, ii. 1. 

Jt Is possible to be just as immoderately and evilly ad- 
dicted to work as to indulgence. 

W\ Mathews, (Jetting on in the World, p. 331. 

evil-minded (e'vl-minGled), a. Having an evil 
mind; having evil dispositions or intentions; 
disposed to mischief or vice; malicious; malig- 
nant; wicked. 

Hut most slu‘ feared that, travelling so late, 

Some evil-uunrled beasts might In* in wait, 

Ami without witness wreak their hidden hate. 

Dryden, Hind and Banther, u. 689. 

evilness (6'vl-nes), n. 1. Tlie state or char- 
acter of being evil ; badness; viciousness: as, 
evil ness of heart. 

Every will uud deed are good in the nature of the deed, 
and the evilness is a laek that there iB. 

Tyndalc, Ans. to Sir T. More, ete. (1‘urkt r Sue 18. r >0), p. 190. 

'The apoHtle hath taught iiow wee should feast, not in 
the leuen of euilnesse, but in the sweet dough of pnritle 
and truth. Lisle, tr. of Du Ihirtas's Sermon on Luster- Day. 

2f. Badness of (piality or condition; debase- 
ment,; loss of value. 

They say that tile evilness of money hath made all things 
dearer. Latimer, Sermon of the (’lough. 

evil-starred (e'vl-stiird), a. Same as ill-starred . 

In wild Mahratta-battle fell my father eril-starr'd. 

Tennyson , hoehsley Hall. 

eviltyt, n. [ME. erelfe; < evil 1 4- -7//L] Evil; 
injury. 

Men dide me moche enelte 

Myn owyn that mi^t for to la*. 

Kniy Horn (L. L. T. S.), p. 87. 

evil- willing (e'vl-wil h ing), a. Malevolent. 
Mach ay. 

evince (e-vins'), r. /. ; peel, and pp. ivincrd , ppr. 
evincing. |= F. evince r = If. vnnccrc, dispos- 
sess, evict, < L. enncerc , overcome, conquer, 
prevail over, recover one’s property by a judi- 
cial decision (see evict), succeed in proving, con- 
vince, < e, out, 4 nneere, conquer: see vanquish , 
victor .] If. To overcome; conquer. 

Errour by his own arms ik best enured 

Milton, V. Ii , iv. 285. 

2. To show clearly or make evident ; make clear 
l>y convincing evidence; manifest.: exhibit. 

That which cun be justly prov’d hurtful) and offensive) 
to every true ('hristuui wiil be ermet to lie alike hurtful 
to uioiiarrliy. Milton, Kctorniuhoii in Eng., ii. 

Tradition then is disallow d 
When not evinc'd by Scripture to be true. 

llryden. Hind ami Banther, li. 190. 

'Flic greater absurdities are, the more strongly they 
evince the falsity of that supposition from w lienee they 
flow. lip. Atterbury. 

In the quicker turns of the discourse, 
Expression slowly varying, that evinced 
A tardy apprehension. Wordsworth, Excursion, v 

evincement (e-vins 'merit,), n. [< evince 4 
-incut. ] The act of evincing. 

evincible (e-vin'si-hl), a. [< evince 4 -ililc.’] 
Capable of proof ; demonstrable. [Haro.] 

Implanted instincts in brutes are in themselves highly 
reasonable and usctul to their ends, and evincible by true 
reason to be such. Sir M. Hole, Orig. of Mankind, p. 62. 

Now if these ways of secret, conveyance may be made 
out to be really practicable, yen if it be evincible that, they 
are as much as possibly so, it will ic* a warrantable pre- 
sumption of the verity of the tornu r instance. 

GlanviUe, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xxi. 

evincibly (e-vin'si-hli), adv. In a manner to 
demonstrate or compel conviction. [Hare.] 

evincive (o-vin 'si v), a. [< enure 4 -or.] Tend- 
ing to prove; having the power to demonstrate. 
Smart. [Hare.] 

eviratet (ev'i-rat), I\ t. [< L. enratns, pp. of 
evirare , castrate, weaken, < e, out, 4 nr, man: 
see virile.'] To emasculate ; castrate. 

Origen and sonic others that voluntarily evirated them- 
selves. Up. Hall, Christ Moderation, §4. 

eviratet (ev'i-rat ), a. [= ( >F. wire, F. enre = It. 
evirato.i li. enratns, pp. : see tlie \erl>. ] Emas- 
culated. 

A certain esquier or targuetn-r, borne u verm evirate 
eunuch, but such an expert and appowed w amour, that 
he might be compared either with old Su imuior Sergius. 

Holland, tr. of \mmianns, p. 321. 

evirationt (ev-i-ra'shon), n. f=r F. eviration , 
< L. trim re , castrate: see. evirate, r.] Fastra- 
t ion. 

eviscerate (e-vis'e-rilt,), r. t . ; pref. and pp. 
eviscerated, ppr. eviscerating. [< L. eviseeratus, 
pp. of ensecrare (> Jt. eriseerare , sriseerare = 
OF. eriseerer ), disembowel, < e, out. 4 viscera , 
bowels: see viscera/} 1. To remove the viscera 
from ; take out the entrails of ; disembowel. 
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One woman will eviscerate about two dozen of herrings 
in a minute. Encyc. Brit ., IX. 259. 

2. Figuratively, to deprive of essential or vital 
parts. 

The philosopher* who, like Dr. Thomas Brown, quietly 
eviscerate the problem of its sole difficulty. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions, p. 580. 

3. To unbosom ; reveal ; disclose. 

Now that I hu\o thus eviscerated myself, and dealt so 
clearly with you. 1 desire by way of Correspondence that 
you would O il me what Way you take in jour .loumey 
to Heave ii. Howell , Letters, J. vi. .*12. 

evisceration (e-vis-e-ra'shon), n. [= F. evis- 
ceration = S] evisceration’,' < L. eriserrare , pp. 
evisceratus, eviscorato: see eviscerate.] The act 
of eviscerating. 

evitable (ev'i-ta-bl), a. [= F. Sri table = Sp. 
evitable = Pg. critavcl = It. cvitabilc , < L. evita- 
bilis, avoidable, < eeitarc , avoid: see eritc.] (V 
pable of being shunned; avoidable. [Karo.] 
Of two such evils, being not both evitable , the ehoiee of 
the less is not evil. Hooker , Kcelcs. Polity, v. § 9. 

The union of Canada to the Butted States is evitable, 
only through the establishment of complete freedom of 
commercial intercourse. The American , VIII. 56. 

evltatet (ev'i-tfit), r . t. [< L. evitatus , pp. of 
evitare, avoid : see evite.] To shun; avoid; es- 
cape. 

She doth evitate and shun 
A thousand irreligious cursed hours, 

Which forced marriage would have brought upon her. 

Shak., M. W. of W., v. 5. 

evitationt (ov-i-ta'skon), n. [= OF. evitacion 
as Sp. erttacio it — Pg. evitaqtto = It. evitazione , 

< L. evitatio(n-), < rritare , avoid: see evite, c vi- 
ta tc.'] An avoiding; a shunning. 

The Englishman Pole had been preferred by election ; 
and, true to his destiny of e citation, had declined the toils 
and honours of the Papacy. 

if. H\ Dixon , Hist. Church of Eng., xvii. 

evitet (e-vit/), v. t. [< OF. eviter , F. eviter = Bp. 
Pg .evit’ar = It. evitare, < L. evitare, shun, avoid, 

< e , out, 4- ritare , sliun.J To shun ; avoid. 

What we ought t' evite 
As our disease, we hug as our delight. 

Quarles, Emblems, i. 8. 
The blow once given cannot be evited. Drayton. 

eviternal (ev-i-tfcr'nal), a. [Formerly also in- 
ternal; ss OF. eriternel , also, without suffix, 
eviternc,<. L. * winter mis, contr. wternus , eternal: 
see etern. eternal .] Enduring forever through- 
out all changes ; eternal. 

Angels aro truly existing, . . . eviternal creatures. 

Bp. Hall, Mystery of Clodliness, § 9. 

eviternally (ov-i-ter'nal-i), adv. Eternally. 

The body hangs on the crosse ; the soule is yeelded ; 
the (rod head is eviternally united to them both; acknow- 
ledges, sus tallies them both. 

Bp. Hall , Passion Sermon, an. 1(509. 

©viternity (ev-i-tGr'ni-ti), n. [Formerly also 
mviternity; = OF. eviternite , < L. *awiternita(t-)s, 
contr. wternita(t-)s, eternity: see eternity.] Du- 
ration infinitely long ; eternity. 

There shall we indissolubly, with all the chore of heav- 
en, passe our eviternity of blisse in lauding and praising 
the incomprehensibly glorious majesty of our Creator. 

Bp. Hall, Invisible World. 

OVittate (e-vit 'at), a. [< L. e- priv. 4- vittw, 
bands (see ritta), 4- -ate l.] In hot, without 
vittro: applied to the fruit of some umbellifers. 
evocable (ev'o-ka-bl), a. [< L. evoeare, call 
forth (see evoke), 4- -able.] That may bo called 
forth. 

An inner spirit evocable at call. 

The Indejiendent (New York), Aug. 2(5, 188(5. 

OVOCatet (ev'o-kat), v. t. [< L. evoeatus, pp. of 
evoeare, call forth: see evoke.] To call forth; 
evoke. 

He [Saul] had, already shown sufficient credulity, in 
thinking there was any efficacy in magical operations to 
evocate the dead. Stackhouse , Hist. Bible, v. 3. 

evocation (ev-6-ka'shon), n. [= OF. evocation, 
F. evocation = Pr. rvocatio = Sp. evoeaeion = Pg. 
evocaqfio = It. evocazionc, < L. cvocatio(n~), < evo- 
eare, call forth: see evoke.] 1. A calling or 
bringing from concealment; a calling forth: 
as, among the ancient Komans, the evocation of 
the gods of a besieged city to join the besiegers. 

Would Truth dispense, we could he content with Plato 
that Knowledge were hut a remembrance ; that intellec- 
tual acquisition were but reminiscential evocation. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Pref. 
He had called up spirits, by his evocation , more formid- 
able than he looked for or could lay. 

De Quinccy, Homer, i. 
If emotion, with him, infallibly resolves itself into mem- 
ory, so memory is an evocation of throbs and thrills. 

//. James , Jr., The Century, XXXV. 871. 

2. In civil law , the removal of a suit from an 
inferior to a superior tribunal. 
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evocator (ev'6-ka-tqr), n. [< L. evocator , < evo- 
eare, call forth: see evoke.] One who evokes: 
as, the evocator of spirits. Byron. 
evoke (e-vok')> v. t. ; prot. and pp. evoked, ppr. 
evoking’. [= F. dvoquer = Bp. Pg. evocar = It. 
evoeare, < L. evoeare, call forth, summon, call a 
deity out of a besieged city, < e, out, 4- vocare , 
call: see vocation, and cf. avokc, convoke, invoke, 
provoke, revoke.] 1. To call or summon forth 
or out. 

It was actually one of the pretended feats of these fan- 
ta stick Philosophers to evoke the Queen of the Fairies in 
the solitude of a gloomy grove. 

T. W avion, Hist. Eng. Poetry, III. 49(5. 

He beheld . . . the old magistrate himself, with a lamp 
in his hand . . . and a long white gown enveloping hfs 
figure. He looked like a ghost, evoked unseasonably from 
the grave. Hawthorne t Scarlet Letter, xii. 

A warlike, a refined, an Industrial society, each evokes 
and requires its specific qualities, and produces its ap- 
propriate type. Lecky , Hist. Europ. Morals, I. 1(56. 

2. To call away; remove from one tribunal to 
another. 

The cause was evoked to Rome. Hume. 

evolatict, evolaticalt (ev-o-lat'ik, -i-kal), a. 
[< L. evoktre, fiy away (after rotations, flying): 
see cvolation.] Apt to fiy away, 
evolationt (ev-o-la'shon), n. [< L. cvolatio(n-), 

< evoktre, fly away. (. e, out, away, 4- volarc , 
fly: see volant.] The act of flying away. 

Upon the wings of this faith is the soul ready to mount 
up toward that heaven which is open to receive it, and in 
that act of cvolation puts itself into the hands of those 
blessed Angels who are ready to carry it up to the throne 
of glory. Bp. Hall, The Christian, § 13. 

evolute (ov'o-lut), n . [< L. evolutus , pp. of 

cvolvere, unroll, unfold : see evolve.] In math., 
a curve which is the locus of the center of cur- 
vature of another curve, or the envelop of the 
normals to the latter Imperfect evolute, the en- 

velop of all the lines cutting a plane curve under any con- 
stant angle. 

evolution (ev-o-lu'shon), n. [= F. Evolution 
= Bp. evolution = Pg. evolug&o = It. evoluzione, 

< L. cvolutio(n-), an unrolling or opening (of a 
book), < evolutus, pp. of cvolvere, unroll, unfold: 
see evolve.] 1. The act or process of unfolding, 
or the state of being unfolded; an opening out 
or unrolling. 

'The wise, as flowers, which spread at noon 
And all their charms expose, 

W hen evening damps and shades descend, 

Their evolutions close. Young, Resignation, i. 

The first appearance of the eye consists in the protru- 
sion or evolution from the medullary wall of the thalamen- 
cephalon or interbrain of a vesicle. 

H. Gray, Anat. (ed. 3887), p. 121. 

Hence — 2. The process of evolving or becom- 
ing developed; an unfolding or growth from, 
or as if from, a germ or latent state, or from a 
plan ; development : as, the evolution of history 
or of a dramatic plot. 

The wholo evolution of ages, from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, is so collected and prescntiflckly represented to 
(iod at once, as if all things which ever were, are, or shall 
be, were at this very instant really present. 

Dr. 11. More, Divine Dialogues. 

Ability to recognize and act up to this law [of equal 
freedom J is the final endowment of humanity — an en- 
dowment now in process of evolution. 

II. Silencer , Social Statics, p. 481. 

The evolution of the sickening vapours emitted by foul 
oxide need not he a source of annoyance, as the oxiue can 
he revivified in the purifiers. 

W. if. Bowditch, Coal Das, xi. 21. 
Specifically —(a) In Uol. : (1) The actual formation of a part 
or of the whole of an organism which previously existed 
only as a germ or rudiment ; ordinary natural growth, as 
of living creatures, from the germinal or embryonic to the 
adult or perfect state: as, the evolution of an animal from 
the ovum, or of a plant from the seed ; the evolution ot the 
blossom from the hud, or of the fruit from the flower; the 
evolution of the butterfly from the caterpillar; the evolu- 
tion of the brain from primitive cerebral vesicles, or of the 
lungs from an offshoot of the intestino. (2) The release, 
emergence, or exclusion of an animal or a plant, or of some 
stage or part thereof, from any covering which contained 
it: as, the evolution ot spores from an encysted animal- 
cule; the evolutional a moth from the cocoon, of an insoct 
Horn the wood or mud in which it lived as a larva, of a 
chick from the egg-shell which contained it as an embryo. 

The parasite is often taken for the Hessian fly. . . . 
Many have been deceived by the specious circumstance of 
its evolution from the pupa of the destroying inBect. Say. 

(8) Doscent or derivation, ns of offspring from parents ; 
the actual result of generation or procreation. As a fact, 
this evolution is not open to question. As a doctrine or 
theory of generation, it is susceptible of different interpre- 
tations. In one view, the germ actually preexists in one 
or the other parent, and is simply unfolded or expanded, 
but not actually formed, in the act of procreation. (See 
ovulist, spennatist.) This view is now generally abandon- 
ed, the current opinion being that each parent furnishes 
materials for or tho substance of the germ, whose evolution 
results from the union of sucli elements. See epigenesis. 
(4) The fact or the doctrine of the derivation or descent, 
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with modification, of all existing species, genera, orders, 
classes, etc., of animals and plants, from a few simple 
forms Of life, if not from one ; the doctrine of derivation ; 
evolutionism. (S oe Darwinism.) In this Bense, evolution 
is opposed to creationism , or the view that all living things 
have been created at some time substantially as they now 
exist. Modern evolutionary theories, however, are less 
concerned with the problem of the origination of life than 
with questions of the ways and means by which living or- 
gnnisuis have assumed their uctual characters or forms. 
Phylogenetic evolution insists upon the direct derivation 
of all forms of life from other antecedent forms, in no 
other way than as, in ontogeny, offspring are derived from 
parents, and consequently grades all actual affinities ac- 
cording to propinquity or remoteness of genetic succession. 
It presumes that, as a rule, such derivation or descent, 
with modification, is from tho more simple to tho more 
complex forms, from low to high in organization, and from 
the more generalized to the more specialized in structure 
and function ; but it also recognizes retrograde develop- 
ment, degeneration or degradation. The doctrine is now 
accepted by most biologists as a conception which most 
nearly coincides with the ascertained facts in the ease, and 
which best explains observed faetB, though it 1 b held with 
many shades or individual opinion in this or that particular. 
See natural selection , under selection. 

Evolution, or development, is, in fact, at present em- 
ployed in biology as a general name for the history of the 
steps by which any living being has acquired the morpho- 
logical and the physiological characters which distinguish 
it. Huxley, Evolution in Biology. 

(6) In general, the passage from unorganized simplicity to 
organized complexity (that is, to a nicer and more elabo- 
rate arrangement for reaching definite ends), this process 
being regarded as of the nature of a growth. Thus, the 
development of planetary bodies from nebular or gaseous 
matter, and the history of the development of an individual 
plant or animal, or of society, are examples of evolution. 

Evolution is an integration of matter and concomitant 
dissipation of motion ; during which the matter passes 
from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, 
coherent heterogeneity ; and during which tho retained 
motion undergoes a parallel transformation. 

11. Spencer, First Principles, § 145. 

The hypothesis of evolution supposes that in all this vast 
progression there would he no breach of continuity, no 
point at which we could say, “This is a natural process,” 
ami, “This iR not a natural process"; but that the whole 
might he compared to that wonderful process of develop- 
ment which may he seen going on every day under our eyeB, 
in virtue of w hich there arises, out of the semi-fluid, com- 
paratively homogeneous substance which w’o call an egg, 
the complicated organization of one of the higher ani- 
mals. That, in a few words, is what is meant by the hy- 
pothesis of evolution. Huxley , Amer. Addresses, p. 10. 
(c) Continuous succession ; serial development. 

3. In math . : (a) In geom., the unfolding or open- 
ing of a curve, and making it describe an evol- 
vent. The equable evolution of the periphery of a circle or 
other curve is such a gradual approach of the circumference 
to straightness that its parts do not concur and equally 
evolve or unbend, so that the same line becomes .successive- 
ly u Hinaller arc of a reciprocally greater circle, till at last 
they change into a straight line, (£>) The extraction of 
roots from powers: the roverse of involution 
(which see). — 4. A turning or shifting move- 
ment ; a passing back and forth ; change and 
interchange of position, especially for the work- 
ing out of a purpose or a plan ; specifically, the 
movement of troops or ships of war in wheel- 
ing, countermarching, maneuvering, etc., for 
disposition in order of battle or in line on pa- 
rade: generally in the plural, to express tho 
whole series of movements. 

Tlicso evolutions are doublings of ranks or files, counter- 
marches, and wheelings. Hams. 

5. That which is evolved; a product; an out- 
growth. 

evolutional (ev-o-lu'shon-al), a. [< evolution 
4- -al.] Of or pertaining to evolution ; produced 
by or due to evolution; constituting evolution. 

It is not certain whether the idiots* brains had under- 
gone any local evolutional chango as tho result of educa- 
tion or training. H. Spencer, Inductions of Biology. 

The origin of life, and the conditions which have gradu- 
ally given rise to organization, are essential evolutional 
moments, as yet in tho twilight of mere fanciful conjecture. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 467. 

evolutionary (ev-6-lu'sbon-a-ri), a. [< evolu- 
tion + -ary. j 1. Of or pertaining to evolution 
or development ; developmental : as, the evolu- 
tionary origin of species. 

Mr. Freeman owns no especial allegiance to Mr. Spencer 
or to any general evolutionary philosophy. 

J. Fiske, Evolutionist, p. 202. 

The bond of continuity which makes man the central 
link between his ancestors and his posterity is evolution- 
ary, and, as such, dynamical. N. A. Rev., CXX. 255. 

2. Of or pertaining to evolutions or manceuvers, 
as of an army, a fleet, etc. 

The French are making every effort to perfect the train- 
ing of their naval officers and seamen. Evolutionary 
squadrons are constantly at sea, accompanied by rams and 
torpedo-boats. A. A. Rev., CXXXIX. 435. 

evolutionism (ev-o-lu'shon-izm), n. [< evolu- 
tion + -ism.] The metaphysical or the biologi- 
cal doctrine of evolution or development. 

I do not kuow whether Evolutionism can claim that 
amount of currency which would entitle it to be called 
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British popular geology ; but, more or less vaguely, it is 
assuredly present in the minds of most geologists. 

Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 243. 

Those who find most satisfaction in insisting upon evo- 
lutionism an a finality are those who, unlike positivists, 
need a creed. O. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 18H. 

The context shows that “ uniformitariamsm” here means 
that doctrine, as limited in application by Hutton and 
Lyell, and that what I moan by evolutionism is consistent 
and thoroughgoing unifonnitarianism. 

Huxley, in Nineteenth Century, XXI. 480, note. 

evolutionist (ev-o-lu'shoii-ist), n. and a . [< evo- 
lution 4* -wf.] I n, 1.* Olio skilled in evolu- 
tions, specifically in military evolutions. — 2. 
A believer in the biological or cosmological 
doctrine of evolution. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the doctrine of 
evolution ; based uponpr believing in the doc- 
trine of evolution. 


Theories that are evolutionist in the more special “dy- 
namical ” sense, such as that of Leibniz, . . . introduce the 
conception of an end towards which the evolution of the 
world is the necessary movement. 

T. Whittaker, Mind, XII. 106. 

Now, tho great impression produced by Darwin’s spec- 
ulations and the prevalence of the evolutionist philosophy 
have produced a leaning in the other direction. 

Dawson, Origin of World, p. 338. 

evolutionistic (ev-o-lu-shqn-is'tik), a. [< evo- 
lutionist 4- -ic.] Sam© as evolutionist. 

Nor do I consider it fair for Mr. Romanes to infer that 
isolation, etc. , do not explain the cause of variation, and 
therefore that they fail as evolutionistic agents. 

Nature, XXXIII. 128. 

evolutive (ov'o-lil-liv), a. [< evolute 4- -ive.] 
Of, pertaining toj or causing evolution or de- 
velopment ; evolutionary. 

Our question --Supernormal or abnormal?— may then 
bo phrased, Evolutive or dissolutiveV 

Drue. Soc. Psych. Research , III. 31. 

The written sign of the idea came into the evolutive 
history of man much later [than the spoken form], just 
as we observe in childhood. 

Tr. in Alien, and Neurol., VIII. 212. 

evolvable (e-vol'va-bl), a. [< evolve 4- -able.] 
Capable of being drawn or developed. 

Tlie vertical and horizontal forces arc connected by in- 
termediary diagonal forces into which they arc converti- 
ble, and from which they arc cmlvahle. 

The Engineer, LXV. 438 

evolve (e-volv'), v. : pret. and pp. evolved , ppr. 
evolving .* [< L. evolvere , roll out, unroll, unfold, 
disclose, < e, otrt, 4- volverc, roll: see voire , volu- 
ble, volute , and ef. convolve , devolve , involve , re- 
volve.] I. Irons. 1. To unfold; open and ex- 
pand. 

The animal soul sooner evolves itself to its full orb and 
extent than the human soul. Hale. 


2. To unfold or develop by u process of nat- 
ural, consecutive, or logical growth from, or as 
if from, a germ, latent state, or plan. 

Animals that are but little evolved perform actions which, 
besides being slow, arc few in kind and severally uniform 
in composition. //. Spencer, Prim of Psycho]., §5. 

In every living creature we may feel assured that a host 
of long-lost characters lie ready to Ik* evolved under proper 
conditions. Damnn, Var. of Animals and Plants, p. 3(51). 


3. To unfold by elaboration ; work out ; bring 
forth or make manifest by action of any kind : 
as, to evolve a drama from an anecdote ; to evolve 
the truth from a mass of confused evidence; to 
evolve bad odors by stirring a muck-heap. 

Only see one purpose and one will 
Evolve themselves f the world, change wrong to right. 

Browning, Ring and Rook, I. 321). 


It [the Scottish school! strove for the first time to evolve 
a system out of the manifold complications of nature. 

Geikui, Geol. .Sketches, ii. 30. 


n. intrans . To open or disclose itsolf; be- 
come developed. 

Here, then, are sundry experiences, eventually grouped 
into empirical generalizations, which serve to guide con- 
duct in certain simple cases. How does mechanical sci- 
ence evolve from these experiences? 

//. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 104. 

evolvement (o-volv'ment), n. The act of evolv- 
ing, or the state of being evolved; evolution. 
Ferguson. 

evolvent (e-vol'vent), n. [< L. evolven(t-)s . , 
ppr. of evolvere: see evolve.] In geom., a curve 
considered as correlative to its evolute ; an in- 
volute. 



.Ver (e-vol'v6r), n. One who or that which 
" ves or unfolds, 
olutlon implies an c valuer. 

E. D. Cojie, Origin of the Fittest, p. 300. 

vulus (e-vol'vu-lus), «. [NL., < L. cvol- 

) unroll: ‘see evolve. Cf. Convolvulus , < L. 
'olvere.] A genus of low herbaceous or suf- 
iscent plants, of the natural order Convol- 
ves, including about 60 species, natives of 
countries, and chiefly American. They 
tall funnel-shaped flowers and do not twine. There 


are half a dozen species in the southern portions of the 
United States. 

evomitf (e-vom'it), v. t. [Early mod. E. evomet; 

< L. evomitus , pp. of evomere , spew out, vomit 
forth, < e, out, + vomere , vomit: see vomit.] To 
vomit; spew out. 

These hath he not yet all, as vnsaucrye morsels, evom- 
eled for Christ, difilnynge rattier wyth Aristotle than with 
Rank* in hys dayly disputations. 

Bp. Rale, Image of the Two Churches, ii., J*ref. 

evomitationt (e-vom-i-ta'shon), n. [< evomit 
+ - ation . Cf. evomition.] Same as evomilion. 

lie was to . . . receive immediate benefit, cither by eruc- 
tation, or expiration, or evomitation Jin some editions e vo- 
mit ion\. Swift, Talc of a Tub, iv. 

evomitiont (e-vo-mish'on), n. [After L. vomi- 
tio(n-),<Xj. evomitus , pp. of evomere : see evomit .] 
Tlie act of vomiting. 

evoryet, n. All obsolete form of ivory. Weber. 

Evotomys (e-vot'o-mis), w. [NL. (Coues, 1874), 

< Gr. ev, well, + oiV (wr^), oar, + a mouse.] 
A genus of myomorphic rodents, of the family 
Muridce and subfamily Arvicolimv , containing 
voles with semiroot ed molar teeth, cars dis- 



Ked-backcd Meadow-mouse (hvotomys rutilus ) . 


tinetly overtopping the fur (whence the name), 
and sundry cranial characters, particularly of 
tin* palate. The type is E. rut Bus, the northern rt»d- 
hackcd meadow -inousc, a rireunipolar species of which 
there arc several varieties, us E gapjien ot the United 
States. 

evourt, u. Ail obsolete form of ivory. Lydgate. 

And tlie gates of the palace ware of evour, wonder wliitt, 
and the bandez of thame and the legges of cheue. 

MS. Lincoln, A. i. 1 7, fob 2. r >. (II alii well.) 

evovse (e-vb've), n. [A mnemonic word math* 
up of tlie vowels of seeulorum amen , the last 
two words of the Gloria j'ntri.] In Gregorian 
music , the trope or concluding formula, vary- 
ing according 1o the mode used, at the end of 
the melody for the Less Doxoiogy ; also, any 
trope. Also euoua’. 

evulgatet (o-vul'gat), r. t. \ v L. endgatus , pp. 
of ceulgarc , make public : see eru/ge.] To pub- 
lish. Todd. 

evulgationt (e-vul-ga'shon), n. A divulging or 
publishing. Hailey , 1727. 

evulget (e-v ulj ' ), v. t. [< L. end gar e, make pub- 
lic, < Cj out, + vidgare, volgare , make public: 
see vulgate. Cf. divulge.] To publish. Davies. 

1 made this recueil mecrl> for mine own entertainment, 
and not with any intention to evulge it. 

I* ref. to Annot. on Sir T. Browne's Bel i gw Medici. 

evulsion (c-vul'slion), n. [= F. evulsion = Pg. 
ends do, < L. crulsio(n -), < evulsus , pp. of en I- 
lercy pull or pluck out, < e, out, 4- relieve , pluck. 
Cf. avulsion , convulsion,] The act of plucking 
or pulling out by force ; forcible extraction, as 
of teeth. [Rare.] 

ewt, n. A Middle English spelling of yew. 

ewaget,«. rME.,<OF. eivagCy evage, of the color 
of water (applied to precious stones), also, with 
additional forms enwage , voltage, aigage , living 
in or by the water, filled with water, watery, 
pluvious, < L. aquations , pertaining to water, 
living in or by the water : sec aquatic and ewe'*.] 
Some precious stone having the color of water; 
a beryl. 

Fetish eh hir fyngres wore fretted with go] do wyre, 

And there on red mbyes hh red as any glede. 

And iliniiiantz of denvst j»ris and double manerc satfercs, 
Oriel) talcs and ewages ? enuonymes to destroys. 

Jbers Plowman (R), ii. 14. 

ewe 1 (u), n. [Early mod. E. also yewe, E. dial. 
yaw; < ME. ewe , dial, awe, outre , etc., < AS. 
eowiiy rarely written ewe (fern., rarely with masc. 
g(*n., eowe's, ewes) = D. ooi — ]A\. ouwe, aye = 
OFrics. ei, ey. Fries, ei, ey, oje, iij, be , etc., = 
OUG. air i t an , ouivi, MUG. ouwe = Jcel. icr, a 
owe, = Goth. *awi, a shoe]), in deriv. awalhi (= 
AS. eowedcy eowde, eowd), a flock of sheep, aw- 
istr, a shecpfold; Oiiulg. (prop, dim.) ovitsa = 
Bulg. Herv. or Isa = Bohem. owe — Pol. owca = 
Kush, ovtsa = Lith. awis, (twin as (> Finn, oinas) 
= OPruss. aw ins = L. avis (> alt. E. ovine) = 
Gr. die (*l>Fic), a sheep, = Skt. avi , a sheep.] A 
female sheep ; tlie female of an ovine animal. 


The ewe that will not hear her lamb when it l>aca will 
never answer a calf when he bleats. 

Shak., Much Ado, iii. 3. 
A press 

Of snowy shoulders, thick as herded ewis 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

ewe 2 t, m. [ME., < AF. ewe , OF. ewe, cuwe , etc., 
cure, eve, eivc, (live , cave, enure, etc., atgue , aige f 
auge , etc. (in many variant forms), F. eau =r Pr. 
aigua , aiga = Sp. l^g. agua = Olt. aigua , It. 
acqua, < L. aqua (= Goth ." ahiva = AS. ed, etc.), 
water: see aqua. Hence ewage, ewer i, ewer 2 , 
eivery.] Water. 

Ac water is kemleliche dicld [naturally chilled), 
Thagli hit. ho wannd of fere |flre] ; 

Thcr-fore me mey cristin ther-inne, 

In whaut time fultho a ycrc of yBc ; 

Ho mey rue naught in ewe ardaunt, 

That lietli no watoris wyse. 

William de S/mrehhm (Wright). 

ewe-cheese (u'cliez), n. Cheese made from 
tlie milk of ewes. 

ewe-gowant, w. The common daisy. Brock- 
ett. 

ewe-lease (u'les), n. A high grassy and furzy 
down, or comb, in the south of England. T. 
Hardy. 

ewe-neck (u'nek), n. A thill hollow neck : used 
of horses. 

The animal lie hoBtrodc was a broken-down plough- 
horse, . . . gaunt and shagged, with a ewe neck, and a head 
like a hammer. Irving , Sketch -Hook, p. 430. 

ewe-necked (u'nekt), a. Having a thin, hol- 
low neck like a awe’s, as a horse. 
ewer 1 ! (u'er), n. [< ME. ewer, ewvrc , eware , 
euwere , < AF. ewer , ewere , OF. ewer, *cweirc, 
aiguter , a water-benrer (= Sp. Aeuario = Pg. 
It. Aquaria, the Water-bearer, Aquarius), < L. 
aquarian , m. (ML. also aquaria , f.), a water- 
bearer, the Water-bearer, Aquarius, prop. adj. 
(> OF. aiguier, adj.), of or pertaining to water, 
< aqua, water: see Aquarius, aqua, and ewe*, and 
cf. ewer- 1 . Hence the surname Ewer.] A water- 
bearer; a servant or household officer who sup- 
plied guests at the table with water to wash 
their hands, etc. 

An euwere in balk there nedys to he, 

And ehnndelew srhalle hatieund idle impure; 
lie sohallc gef water tn gentilmen. 

Babes Book ( i: K T S.), p.321. 

ewer* 2 (u'er), w. [< ME. ewer, i were, eware , < AF. 
ewer , OF. ewaire, eweire , on/utcre, ay gut err , F. 
aiguicrc, f., < ML. aquaria, f., a water-pitcher, 
ewer; cf. OF. airev, yauver. aiguier, c tighter , 
aygiuer , a water-pitcher (also, with the addi- 
tional forms emner, crier , V. crier, a sink for 
water, = It. aeqnaja, a cistern, conduit, gutter, 
sewer), < L. aquarium, n watering-place for 
cattle, ML. also a conduit- (and prob. also a 
water-pitcher); fern, and ueut., respectively, of 
L. aqua ri us, of or pertaining to water, < aqua, 
water: see Aquarius, aqua , and ef. ewer 1 .] 1. 
A large water-pitcher with a wide spout, usually 
coupled with a basin for purposes of ablution. 

Set downt* your hasen and Ewer before jour soucraigne, 
and take the ewer in your hand, and gyue them water. 

Bahees Book (E. M. T. S.), p. 08. 
First, a» you know, my house within the city 
Th richly furnished with plate and gold ; 

Rasnis and ewers, to lave her dainty hands. 

Shak , T. of the S„ ii. 1. 

2. In decorative art, any vessel having a spout 
and handle, especially a tall and slender ves- 
sel writh a foot or base. Hoe aiguicrc. 
ewer 8 (u'£r), n. [E. dial., also ure, ynre ; a 
eontr. of udder.] An udder. Grose. [North. 
Eng.] 

ewery (u'Or-i), n.; pi. cwrrtes (-iz). [Also 
cwry, early mod. E. ewerie, ewrie: < ME. ewery , 
cwric , appar. < OF. N-n < ne (not found), < ewere f 
a water-pitcher, ewer, a water-bearer: see ewer 1, 
ewer'- 1 .] 1. An office in great houses where wa- 
ter was made ready in ewers for the service of 
guests, and where also the table-linen was kept. 
An office so called still exists in the royal house- 
hold of England. 

Cover thy cuppcborde of thy ewern with the to welle of 
diapcry. Bahees Book (l'. E. T S.), p. 121). 

“No," says the King, “bIicwuic ywaj, I’ll go to Sir 
Richard ’» chamber, " whii li he immediately did, walking 
along the entries after me; as far as the ewrie, till lie 
cairn* no into the roome where I also la>. 

Evelyn, Diary, March 1, 1(571. 

2f. The scullery of a religious house, 
ewght, w. An obsolete spelling of yew. 
ewk (uk), v. i. [Sc., a var. of yuck, ult. < AS. 
giccan = I J.jeuken = G.jueken, itch : see itch.] 
To itch. 

ewky (u'ki), a. Itchy. [Scotch.] 
ewlet, n. An obsolete spelling of yule. 
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ewn, n. [A dial, contr. of oven,] An oven. 
Grose, [North. Eng.] 

ewtt, n, [ME. ewte: see eft 1 , newt.] A newt. 

In that Abbey e 11 c entrethe not no Flye ne Todes ne 
Evetes, ne surlie foule veny mouse Bestes, ne Lyzs ne Flees, 
be the Myracle of (bni and of oiire Lady. 

M undo villo, Travels, j>. til. 

ewte, r. t [E. dial., ult. < AS. gedtan , pour: 

see gush, gut.] To pour in. Grose. {Exmoor.) 
ex J , n. A ‘dialectal variant of ax 1 . 
ex 2 , w. A dialectal form of ax* 2 . 
ex 8 , v. A dialectal variant of ask 1 . 
ex 4 (eks), n. [< ME. *cx = AS. *cx, < L. ix, < i, an 
assistant vowel, 4- x ; or a transposition of the 
Gr. name £/, a*/.] The name of the letter X, x. 
It is rarely written, the symbol being used 
instead. 

ex 5 (oks), prep. [L. ex, prep., out of, from. 
See ar-.] A Latin preposition, meaning ‘out/ 
‘out of/ It is used in English only in certain commer- 
cial formulas, as — (flO “ 20 ohestH tea ex Sea-King,” where 
ex means taken out of or delivered from the vessel named; 
( b ) “ ex div.”— that is, without dividend (meaning that the 
dividend on the stocks sold has been declared and is re- 
served by the seller); and in some Latin phrases: exmero 
motu, of ids own accord ; ex necessitate rei , from the neces- 
sity of the ease; ex oflicio, by virtue of his oflice ; ex parte, 
on one side only, ex post facto (which see); ex vi termini , 
from the very moaning of the term, 
ex-. [ME. ex cs-, as-, OF. ex-, cs-, F. ex-, e- = 
Bp. Pg. ex-, cs- = It. ex-, cs-, s-, etc., < L. ex-, 
prefix, < ex, prop, (so always before vowels, be- 
fore consonants either ex or e, more frequently 
ex), of place, out of, from, away from, beyond; 
of time, after, from, since; of cause, from, 
through, by reason of, otc. ; in comp., out, 
forth, out of, throughout, to the end, hence thor- 
oughly, utterly, etc. (equiv. to out or up used 
intensively) ; iu LL. ex - is also used, as now in 
E., to signify ‘out of oflice’: cxcousulans, an ex- 
consul, etc.* As a prolix ex- stands before 
vowels and h and before c, />, q, t, and before 
s, the s being in this case optionally dropped ; 
e. g., exsistere (*ecs-sistcrc) or existere, exist, one 
s, orthograph ically the second, phonetically the 
first {existere being pronounced cc-sistcrc), be- 
ing omitted; before / ex- becomes ef-, some- 
times ee-, rarely remaining unchanged; else- 
where e-. L. cJ- = (Sr. *£ (before a vowel), in 
(before a consonant), out of, from (in comp. 
*£-, is-), as Kush. iz\ out. In ME., OF., Sp., 
etc., ex- may appear as es- ; ME. also as-, and 
sometimes bv confusion or interchange en- (cf. 
example, ME. ex-, es-, as-, and en-samole). In 
most cases of this kind tho L. form ex- has been 
restored. See further under c.v-.] A prefix of 
Latin, and in some cases of Greek origin, mean- 
ing primarily ‘out/ ‘out of/ in English words 
It preserves or reproduces its particular uses in the lan- 
guage of its origin. (See etymology.) Thus, in exclude , 
exhale , etc., it signifies ‘out,' ‘nut. of'; in exscind, ‘off’; 
in exceed , excel , etc., ‘beyond.’ It is often (especially in 
the reduced form e ) simply privative, as iti exsti palate, 
explicate. In some words it is intensive merely, in others 
it has no particular force. Prefixed to names implying 
office, ex- signifies that the person has hold but is now ‘out 
of that oflice . as, ex president, er-mi ulster, ex-senator. 

Ex. An abbreviation of Exodus. 
exacerbate (eg-zas'or-bat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
exacerbated, ppr. exacerbating. [< L. exaccrba - 
tus, pp. of exaverbarc (> It. esucerbare = Sp. 
Pg. exaeerbar), irritate, exasperate, < ex 4- accr- 
bus , bitter: see acerb.] To increase tlie bitter- 
ness or virulence of ; luake more violent, as 
a disease, or angry, hostile, or malignant feel- 
ings; aggravate; exasperate. 

A factious spirit is sure to be fostered, and unkindly feel- 
ings to be exacerbated, if not engendered. Brougham. 

I thought it prudent not to exacerbate the growing moodi- 
ness of his temper by any comment. Poe, Tales, I 5ti. 

The march of events outside the frontiers of Piedmont 
was calculated to exacerbate the resentment occasioned 
amidst the people by the sudden downfall of their hopes. 

E. Dicey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 120. 

exacerbation (eg-zas-Gr-ba'shon), n. [= F. ex- 
acerbation = Sp. exacerbation^ Pg. exaccrba - 
<;do = It. esaccrbazione, < LL. exaccrba tio{n-) y 
< L. exaccrbarc, pp. cxacerbatus, irritate: see 
exacerbate.] 1. The act of exacerbating, or 
the slate of being exacerbated; increase of 
violence or virulence ; aggravation ; exaspera- 
tion . 

The gallant Jacobus Van Curlot . . . absolutely trem- 
bled with the violence of Ills cinder and the exacerbations 
of his valor. Irving , Knickerbocker, p. 204. 

With such exacerbation of temper at the commencement 
of negotiations, their progress was of necessity stormy and 
slow. Motley , Dutch -Republic, III. 158. 

Every attempt at mitigating this [normal amount of suf- 
fering) eventuates in exacerbation of it. 

II. S^iencer, Social Statics, p. 350. 
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2. In med., an increase of violence in a disease ; 
specifically, the periodical aggravation of the 
febrile condition in remittent and continued 
fevers: as, nocturnal exacerbations . 

Likewise the patient himself may strive, by little and 
little, to overcome the symptome in the exacerbation , and 
so by time turn suffering into nature. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 61. 

exacerbescence (eg-zas-Gr-bes'ens), n. [< LL. 
exacerbescere , become irritated, "inceptive of cx- 
acerbarc, irritate: see exacerbate.] A state of 
increasing irritation or violence, particularly in 
a case of fever or inflammation, 
exacervationt (eg-zas-Gr-va'shon), n. [< LL. 
as if *exacervatio{n-), < exacervare, pp. exacer - 
value, heap up, < ex, out, + acervare, heap, < 
acervus , a heap.] The act of heaping up. liai- 
ley. 

exacinate (eg-zas'i-nat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
exacinated, ppr. exacinating. [< L. ex- priv. + 
acinus, a berry, the stone of a berry: see aci- 
nus .] To deprive of the kernel. Craig. [Rare.] 

exacmation (eg-zaH-i-na'shon), 7i. [< exacinate 
+ -ion.] The act of taking out the kernel. 
Coles , 1717. [Rare.] 

exact (eg-zakt'), v. [< OF. exactor, < ML. ex- 
actor e, rreq. < L. ex actus, pp. of exigere , drive 
out, take out, demand, claim as duo, also mea- 
sure by a standard, examine, weigh, test, de- 
termine, < ex, out, + agerc, drive: see agent, 
act. Cf. exigent , examen, examine, etc., from 
the same source.] I. trans. 1. To force or 
compel to bo paid or yielded ; demand or re- 
quire authoritatively or menacingly. 

Jelioiakim . . . exacted the silver and the gold of the 
people. 2 Ki. xxiii. 35. 

They | Turks) take occasion to exact, from Passengers, 
especially Franks, arbitrary and unreasonable Sums, and, 
instead of beiug a safe-guard, prove the greatest Rogues 
and Robbers themselves. 

Maundrclt, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 4. 

What is it your Saviour requires ot you, more than w ill 
also la* exacted from you by that, hard and evil master who 
desires your ruin v 

J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 347. 
Nature imperiously exacts her due; 

Spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. 

Browning , Ring and Book, II. 141. 

After presents freely given have passed into presents 
exported and finally demanded, and volunteered has passed 
into exacted service, the way is open for a further step. 

II. Spencer, Prim of SocioL, § 543. 

2. To demand of right or necessity ; enjoin with 
pressing urgency. 

And why should not T preach this, which not my call- 
ing alone hut the verie place it selfe exact etli ? 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 96. 

Yoars of service past 
From grateful souls, exact reward at last. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 1132. 

3f. To claim; require. 

My designs 

Exact me in another place. Massinger. 
=Syn. 1. Exact, Extort, Enforce. Extort is much stronger 
than exact, and implies more of physical compulsion ap- 
plied or threatened. Exact and extort apply to something 
to be got ; enforce to something to lie done. Enforce ex- 
presses more physical and less moral compulsion than 
extort. 

From us, his foes pronounced, glory he exacts. 

Milton, P. It., iii. 120. 

Tho cheat, the defaulter, the gambler, cannot extort the 
knowledge of material ami moral nature which his honest 
care and pains yield to the operative. 

Emerson, Compensation. 
Adam, now enforced to close his eyes, 

Hunk down. Milton, P. L., xi. 419. 

II.t intrans. To practise exaction. 

The enemy shall not exact upon him. Ps. lxxxix. 22. 

exact (eg-zakt/), a. [= F. exact = Bp. Pg. 
exacto = It. esatto, < L. cxactus , precise, accu- 
rate, exact, lit. determined, ascertained, mea- 
sured, pp. of exigere in sense of ‘measure by a 
standard, examine, determine’: see exact , v.] 

1 . Closely correct or regular ; strictly accurate ; 
truly adjusted, adapted, conformable, or the 
like. 

Tilt* map of Ireland made by Sir William Petty is be- 
liev'd to b«* the most exact that ever yet was made of any 
country. Evelyn, Diary, March 22, 1675. 

All which, exact to rule, were brought about, 

Were but a combat in the lists left out. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 277. 

2. Precisely correct or right; real; actual; 
veritable: as, the exact sum or amount; the 
exact time; those were his exact words. A state- 
incut b exact which docs not differ from the true by any 
quantity, however small. See synonyms under accurate. 

It is positively affirm'd that seven thousand have died 
in one day of the plague; in which they say they can 
make an exact computation, from the number of biers that 
are let to carry out the dead. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 88. 
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3. Methodical; careful; not negligent ; observ- 

ing strict accuracy, method, rule, or order : as, 
a man exact in keeping appointments ; an exact 
thinker. « 

My soul hath wrestled with her, and in my doings I was 
exact. Ecclus. li. V). 

’Tis most true 

That he’s an excellent scholar, and he knows It ; 

An exact courtier, and he knows that too. 

Beau, and FI., Custom of the Country, II. 1. 

One must ho extremely exact, clear, and perspicuous in 
everything one says. Chesterjield, Letters. 

The exactest vigilance cannot maintain a single day of 
unmingled innocence. Johnson, Rambler. 

4. Characterized by or admitting of exactness 
or precision ; precisely thought out or stated ; 
dealing with definite facts or precise princi- 
ples : as, an exact demonstration ; the exact sci- 
ences. 

Yea, there was nothing appertaininge either to God or 
men, wherein he [Joseph] seined not to have had exact 
knowledge. Golding , tr. of Justine, fol. 137. 

That we might not go away without some reward for 
our pains, we took as exact a survey as we could of these 
Chambers of darkness. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 22. 

If a writer can not express his meaning in exact defini- 
tion, it is fair to presumo that he can never be depended 
on for exact discussion. A. Phelps , Eng. Style, p. 119. 

5f. Steady; even; well-balanced. 

They say . . . that such a one who hath an exact tem- 
perament may walk upon the waters, stand in the air, and 
quench the violence of the fire. 

Stilling fleet, Sermons, I ix. 

The exact sciences. See science. — Syn. Accurate , Cor- 
rect, etc. See accurate. 

exacter (eg-zak'ter), n. [Bee exactor.] One 
who exacts ; an extortioner. 

The poller and of fees . . . justifies the common 

resemblance of the courts of justice to the hush, whemmto 
while the Blieep flies for defence in weather, lie is sure to 
lose part of the fleece. Bacon, Judicature (ed. 1887). 

This rigid exacter of strict, demonstration for things 
which are not capable of it. Tillotson. 

exacting (eg-zak'ting), p. a. [Ppr. of exact, r.] 

1. Given to or characterized by exaction; se- 
vere in requirement or requisition ; exigent in 
action or procedure: as, an exacting master; 
an exacting inquiry. 

With a temper so exacting, he was more likely to claim 
what he thought due than to consider what others might 
award. Dr. Arnold, Hist. Rome. 

2. Attended by exaction; requiring close at- 
tention or application; arduous; laborious; ab- 
sorbing: as, an exacting office or employment; 
exacting duties; exacting demands upon one’s 
time. 

exactingness (eg-zak'ting-nes), n. Tho quality 
of being exacting, in either sense. 

It has fallen out that, because of exactingness as regards 
proof, philosophy is detained in what seems to be barren 
inquiry, while because of a certain license as regards proof 
science has prospered. Westminster lice., CXXVIII. 757. 

exaction (eg-zak'slion), n. [< F. Pr. exaction 
= Kp. exaction = Pg. exacyfto = It. esazione, < 
L. exactio{n-) y < exigere , pp. cxactus, demand, 
exact: see exact, v.] 1. The act of demanding 
with authority and compelling to pay or yield ; 
compulsory or authoritative demand; exces- 
sive or arbitrary requirement : as, the exaction 
of tribute or of obedience. 

Take away your exactions from my people. Ezek. xlv. 9. 

Under pretence of preserving the Sanctuary there from 
the violations, and the Pryors who have the custody of it, 
from tho exactions of the Turks. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 46. 

We may, without being chargeable with exaction , ask 
of him to remit a little the rigour of his requirements. 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 348. 

2. That which is exacted; a requisition: espe- 
cially, something compulsorily required with- 
out right, or in excess of what is duo or proper. 

Subjects as well as strangers . . . pay an unreasonable 
exaction at every ferry. Addison, Travels in Italy. 

His own exactions, and the Persian's boons, 
O’erload his treasure. Glover, Athenaid, xv. 

3. In law, a wrong done by an officer or one 
in pretended authority, by taking a reward or 
fee for that for whi ch the law all ows none. See 
extortion. 

exactitude (eg-zak'ti-tud), 7i. [< F. exactitude 

= Bp. exactitude < L. cxactus , exact.] The qual- 
ity of being exact; exactness; accuracy; par- 
ticularity. 

Every sentence, every word, every syllable, every letter 
and point, seem to have been weighed with the nicest ex- 
actitude: 

Dr. A. Geddes, Prospectus of Trans, of the Bible, p. 92. 

We can reason a priori on mathematics, because we can 
define with an exactitude which precludes all possibility of 
confusion. Macaulay, U til Harlan Theory of Government. 
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exactly (eg-zakt'li), adv. In an exact manner ; 
precisely according to rule, measure, fact, cir- 
cumstance, etc. ; with minute correctness ; ac- 
curately : ,as, a tenon exactly fitted to the mor- 
tise. 

As conceruingo the iniscliaunce of Cotta and Sabinus, 
he learned the treuth more exactly by liys prisoners. 

Goldin */ , tr. of Cajsar, fol. 141. 
The gardens are exactly kept, and the whole place very 
agreeable and well water’d. Evelyn, Diary, July so, 1682. 
We say that a lute is in tune whether it be exactly 

I ilayed upon or no, if the strings be all so duly stretched 
hat it would appear to be in tuue if it were played upon. 

Boyle , Origin of Forms. 
It is seldom that an Egyptian workman can be induced 
to make a thing exactly to order. 

E. W. Lane , Modem Egyptians, I. 385. 

exactness (eg-zakt'nes), n. The state or con- 
dition of being exact; strict conformity to 
what is required; accuracy; nicety; precision: 
as, to make experiments with exactness; exact- 
ness of method. 

I copied them [inscriptions] with all the exactness I 
ossibly could, tlio’ many of them were very difficult to 
e understood. Pococke, I)escrij>tion of the East, I. J02. 
They think that their exactness in one duty will atone for 
tlieir neglect of unother. Boyers. 

He had . . . that sort of exactness which would have 
made him a respectable antiquary. Macaulay . 

Though the mills of Clod grind slowly, yet they grind ex- 
ceeding small ; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness 
grinds he all. 

Longfellow, tr. of Friedrich von Logan's Retribution. 

exactor (eg-zak'tor), n. [< ME. cxactour , < OF. 
exactor, F. exarteur = Sp. Pg. exactor = It. esai- 
tore , < L. exactor , an expoller, demander, tax- 
gatherer, etc., < cxigerc , pp. exaetm , exact: see 
exact.] 1. One who exacts or levies; specifi- 
cally, an officer who collects tribute, taxes, or 
customs. 

Hereby the land was filled with hitter curbings (though 
in secret) by those that wish such vnreasoimhle exactors 
lienor to see good end of the vso of that motile. 

Ilolinshcd, Hen. ill., an. 1226. 
'Che exactors of rates came to Simon Peter, asking him 
if his Master paid the accustomed imposition. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), I. 266. 

2. ( )no who or that which requires or demands 
by authority: as, an exactor of etiquette. 

It . . . is the rigidost exactor of truth, in all our beha- 
viour, of any other doctrine or institution whatsoever. 

South, Works, I. xii. 

3. One who compels another to pay more than 
is legal or reasonable; one who is unreasona- 
bly strict in his demands or requirements. 

In requytiug a good tourne, shew not thy selfe negli- 
gent nor eontrarye : hee not an cxactour of another man. 

Bailees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 106. 
Men that are in health are severe exactors of patience 
at the hands of them that an* sick. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, ii. § 3. 
Tim service of sin is perfect slavery; and he who will 
pay obedience to the command of it shall ttnd it an unrea- 
sonable task-master, and an unmeasurable exactor. 

South , Works, II. i. 

exactress (eg-zak'tres), n . [= It. esat trice, < 
LL. exactrix, fom. of exactor, exactor : see ex- 
actor .] A female who exacts or is strict in her 
requirements. [Rare.] 

That were a heavy ami hard task, to satisfy Expectation, 
who is so severe an exactress of duties. 

H. Junson , Neptune’s Triumph. 

exacuatet (og-zak'u-at), r. t. [Irreg., with -ate 2 , 
< L. exaemre , pp. exacutus, sharpen, < ex, out, 
4 acuere , sharpen: see acute.] To sharpen; 
whet. 

Sense of such an injury received 
Should so exacuate and whet your clioler 
As you should count yourself an host of men 
Compared to him. 

B. Jonson, Mugnctick Lady, iii. 3. 

exacuationt (eg-zak-u-a'shon), n. [< exacuate 
+ -ion.] The act of* whetting; a sharpening. 
Voles, 1717. 

exaeresist (eg-zer 'e-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. iZaipeatc, 
a taking out (of the entrails of victims, of teeth, 
etc.), < Fijatpeiv, take out, < out, 4 alfittv. , 
take: see heresy, aphcrcsis.] In med. and surg., 
the removal from the body of anything that is 
useless or injurious by evacuation, extraction, 
excision, etc. 

Ex&reta (eg-zer'e-fcfi), n. [NL., < Gr. igaipnog, 
chosen, choice, < tgdipeiv, take out, pick out: see 
extvresiu,] 1. A genus of moths, of the family 
NotodonlitUv, having very short palpi. The only 
species is E. nlmi of Europe, which strongly re- 
sembles some noetuids. Hiihner, 1816. — 2. A 
genus of bees, of the family A pithe, from Guiana. 
Also Exwrele. Erickson , 1848. — 3. A genus of 
bugs, of the family Capsidw. Also Exwretus. 
Eieber, 1864.— 4. A genus of longieom beetles, 
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of the family Cerambyeidas, such as E. unicolor 
of South Australia, raacoe , 3865. — 5. A genus 
of flies, of the family Sir atiomy idee. Also Ex- 
air da. Schhter, 1867. 

exaggerate (eg-zaj 'e-rat), v . ; pret. and pp. ex- 
aggerated, ppr. exaggerating. [< L. exagger a- 
tus, pp. of cxaggerarc (> F . exagerer = Sp. Pg. 
exagerar = It. esagerarc), heap up, increase, en- 
large, magnify, amplify, exaggerate, < ex, out, 
up, 4- agger arc , heap up, < agger, a heap, mound: 
see agger.] I, tram. If. To heap up; accumu- 
late. 

In the great level near Thorny, several oaks and firs 
stand in linn earth below the moor, and have lain there 
hundreds of years, still covered by the fresh and saltwaters 
and moorish earth exayyerated upon them. Sir M. llale. 

2. To increase immoderately or extravagant- 
ly; make incongruously large or extended ; am- 
plify beyond proper bounds. 

Our days witness no ruoIi extreme servilities of expres- 
sion as were used by ecclesiastics in the dedication of the 
Bible to King James, nor any such exayyerated adulations 
as those addressed to George 111. by the House of Lords. 

//. Sjteneer , Erin, of Hoeiol., § 574. 

Strychnia . . . possesses the power of considerably ex- 
aggerating the excitability of the brain. 

Tr. in Alien, and Neurol., VI. 7. 

3. To cause to appear immoderately large or 
important ; amplify in representation or appre- 
hension; enlarge beyond truth or reason. 

When . . , faithfully describing the state of his feel- 
ings at that time, Bunyau w as not conscious that h e exay- 
yerated the character of his offences. 

Southey, Bunyau, p. 15. 

He exaggerates a few' occasional acts of smuggling into 
an immense and regular importation 

Macaulay, Sadler’s Ref. Refuted. 

4. In the fine arts, to heighten extravagantly 
or disproportionately in effect or design : ns, to 
exaggerate particular features in a painting or 
statue. =gyn. 3 and 4. To strain, stretch, overcolor, 
caricature. See list under nay ra rate. 

n. inirans. To amplify unduly in thought or 
in description; use exaggeration in speech or 
writing. 

exaggerated ( eg-zaj' c-ra -ted), p. a. In tool . , 
larger, more conspicuous, or more positive than 
that which is normal; specifically, in entom., of 
deeper color: as, a species with exaggerated 
characters ; exaggerated marks, spines, pro- 
cesses, etc. ; a dark band exaggerated in the 
center. 

exaggeratedly (eg-zaj 'p-ra-ted !i), adv. To an 
excessive or exaggerated degree. 

They are intensely, even exayyerated ly, negroid in the 
form of the nose. 

W. II. Flower, in Pop. Sri. Mo., XXVIII. 316. 

exaggeration (eg-zaj-e-ra'shon), n. [= F. ev- 
aporation = Sp. exageraeion = Pg. exageratplo = 
It. esagerazione , < L. exaggerating-), a heaping 
up, an exaltation, < cxaggerarc : see exaggerate.) 
If. A heaping together; accumulation; a pile 
or heap. 

Some towns that were anciently havens and ports are 
now, by exayycrat ion of sand between these towns and the 
sea, converted into firm land. 

Sir M. Hale, Grig, of Mankind. 

2. An undue or excessivo enlargement or de- 
velopment. 

A very indulgent apologist might perhaps attempt to 
show that his errors wore but the exayyeration of virtues. 

A. Dobson, Int. to Steele s Flays, p. xl. 

3. Amplification; unreasonable or extravagant 
overstating or overdrawing in the representa- 
tion of things; hyperbolical representation. 

Exayyerations of the prodigious condescensions in the 
prince* to pass good laws would have an odd sound at 
Westminster. Swift. 

The language of exayyeration is forbidden by the mod- 
esty of his nature. Sumner, Hon. John Bickering. 

4. In the fine arts, a representation of things 
in which their natural features are emphasized 
or magnified. — 5. In zool., amplification or in- 
tensification ; emphasis or conspicuousncss, as 
of any characteristics : as, this form is but an 
exaggeration of the other. ^Syn. 3. Exayyeration, 
Hyperbole. Strictly, exayyeration is always greater than 
truth or good taste would allow, while as a figure hy/ter- 
bote is an overstatement not likely to mislead, and sanc- 
tioned by good taste, rising above the truth only as a means 
of lifting the sluggish mind of the hearer to the level of 
the truth. Hyperbole is occasionally used of overstatement 
that is inert* exayyeration, oi otherwise against good taste. 

As the Brazen Age show's itself in other men by rxay- 
geratwa of phi use, so in him IThoreau] h.v extravagance of 
statement. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 2i>2. 

He fDryden] wuts at first led to give greater weight to 
correctness and to the restraint of arbitrary mles from a 
consciousness that he had a tendency to hyperbole and e\- 
travagaiiee. Lowell, Stnd. r Windows, p. 367. 

exaggerative (eg-zaj 'e-rii-tiv), a. [< F. exage- 
raiif = Sp. Pg. exagerativo = It. esagerativo; 


exalt 

as exaggerate 4 -ive.] Tending to or charac- 
terized by exaggeration; exaggerating. 

Not a history, hut exayyerative pictures of the Rovolu 
tion, is Muzzi in’s summing-up. The Century , XXXI. 400. 

Hear Vicars, a poor human soul zealously prophesying, 
as if through the organs of an ass, in a not mendacious, 
yet loud-spoken, exayyerative, more or less asinine, man- 
ner. Carlyle, Cromwell, I. 142. 

exaggeratively (eg-zaj'e-ra-tiv-li), adv. hi an 
exaggerated manner; with exaggeration. 

Filled with wluit I exaggeratively thought a thousand or 
two of human creatures. Carlyle, in Froude, 1. 7. 

exaggerator (eg-zaj Vra-tqr), n. r< F. exage- 
ratenr = .Sp. Pg. exagerador = It. esageratore, 
< LL. exaggerator, one who increases or en- 
larges, < L. cxaggerarc, increase, enlarge: see- 
exaggerate.] One who exaggerates. 

You write so of the poets and not laugh? 

Those virtuous liars, dreamers after dark, 
Exaygerators of the sun and moon, 

And soothsayers in a ten-cup? 

Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, L 

exaggeratory (eg-zaj'e-ra-to-ri), a. [< exagger- 
ate 4 -ory.] Containing exaggeration. 

You fall into the common errours of exaggeratory de- 
clamation, by producing, in a familiar disquisition, exam 
pics of national calamities, and scenes of extensive misery. 

Johnson, Rasselas, xxviii. 

exagitatet (eg-zaj 'i-tat), v. t. [< L. exagitatus , 
pp. of exagitare (>It. esagitare = Pg. exagitar), 
shake up, stir up, rouse, disturb, rail at, re- 
proach, < ex, out, + agitare, shake: see agitate.], 

1. To shake violently ; agitate. 

Did presage 

Til’ ensuing storms exayitated rage. 

Chamberlayne , I’haronn ida (1669). 

2. To pursue with invectives or reproaches; 
rail at. 

Tills their defect and imperfection I had rather lament 
. . . than exayitate. Hooker, Lodes. Polity, iii. §11. 

exagitationt (og-zaj-i-ta'shon ), n. ( = It. esagi- 
iaztone, < LL. exagitatio(n-), agitation, < L. ex- 
agitare, shake up: see exagitate.] Violent agi- 
tation ; a shaking. 

Thunder’s strong rxayitations. 

Chamberlayne, Tliaronnida (1659). 

exalate (eks-ii'lat), a. [< L. ex- priv. 4 alatns, 
winged: see alate 2 .] In hot., not alato; wing- 
less. 

exalbuminose (eks-al-bu' mi-nos), a. L. ex- 

priv. 4 E. albummose .] Same as ex albuminous. 

exalbuminous (eks-al-bu'mi-nus), a, [< L. ex- 
priv. 4 E. albuminous.] In hot., without albu- 
men : applied t o seeds. 

exalt (eg-zalt'), r. t. [< OF. exalter, F. exalter 
= IT. Sp. Pg. cxaltar = ] t. esaltare, < L. exalt are, 
lift up, raise, elevate, exalt, < ex, out, up, 4 al- 
ius , high: see alt, altitude.] 1 . To raise high; 
lift to a great or unusual altitude; elevate in. 
space. 

I have seen 

The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 

To be exulted with the threat’ning clouds. 

Shak. , J. (3., i. 3. 

Rise, crown’d with light, imperial Salem, rise ! 

Exalt thy towery head, and lift thine eye 5 * ! 

I *ope, Messiah, 1. 86. 

2. To elevate in degree or consideration ; bring 
to a higher or moro intense state or condition ; 
raise up, as in rank, character, or quality: as. 
to exalt a person to a high office; to exalt tho 
passions. 

Exalt him thut is low, and abuse him that is high. 

Ezek. xxi. 26. 

Now, Mars, she said, let Fame exalt her voice. Prior. 

Bridget’s memory, exalted by the occasion, warmed into* 
a thousand half -obi iterated recollections of things and 
persons. Lamb, Mackcry End. 

These apparently trivial causes had fheefiectof rous- 
ing and exalting the imagination in a way that was mys- 
terious to herself. George Eliot, Mill on the Kloss, ill. 6. 

3. To attribute or accord exaltation to; make 
high or elevated in estimation or expression; 
magnify; glorify; praise; extol. 

Whosoever exafteth himself shall he abased. 

Luke xiv. 11. 

He is . . . my father’s God, and I will exalt him. 

Ev. xv. 2. 

“It [Christianity! exalts the lowly virtues," the love 
of pence, charity, humility, forgiveness, resignation, pa- 
tience, purity, holiness. Story, Alise. Writings, p. 431. 

4f. In chent., to purify; refine: as, to exalt the 
juices or the qualities of bodies. 

I exalt oui medVinc, 

By hanging him in lmlneo vnporoso, 

And giving him solution. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 

With eliomie art exalts the mineral powers. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 243. 
=Syn. 1. Elevate , Lift, etc. See raise..— 2. To ennoble, 
dignify, aggrandize.-- 3. To glorify. 



exaltate 

exaltatet, a. [ME. exaltat , < L. exaltatus , pp. 
of cx altar c, lift up, exalt: see exalt.] Exalted; 
exercising high influence. 

Mercuric is desol at 
In Pisces, wher Venus is exaltat. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 7()4. 

exaltation (eks-iU-ta'shoii), n. [< ME. cxalta- 
cioun, < OF. cxaltaeion, exaltation , F. exaltation 
sa. Pr. exaltat io = Sp. cxaltaeion = Pg. exaltaqdo 
ss It. esa/fa done, < EL. exaltatio(n-), elevation, 
ride, < li. exaltarcy lift up, exalt: see exalt.] 
. The act of raising high, or the state of being 
raised high ; elevation as to power, office, rank, 
dignity, or excellence ; a state of dignity or lof- 
tiness : as, exaltation of rank or character. The 
word is specifically applied to the induction of a pope into 
office : as, the exaltation of Leo X III. 

Wondering at my flight, and change 
To this high exaltation. Milton, P. L., v. 90. 

2. Mental elevation ; a state of mind in which 
a person possesses elevated thoughts and noble 
aspirations. 

Th’ Ileroick Exaltation* of Good 
Are ho far from understood, 

We count them Vice. 

Cowley, Pindaric Odes, vil. 2. 
You are only aware of the impetuosity of the senses, 
the upwelling of the blood, the effusion of tenderness, 
but not of the nervous exaltation, the poetic rupture. 

Taine (trails.). 

■8f. In alchemy, the refinement or subtilization 
of bodies or of their qualities and virtues. — 4. 
In astro !. , an essential dignity, next in impor- 
tance to that of house ; that situation of a planet 
in the zodiac where it was supposed to have 
the most influence. Tho sun is in exaltation in the 
19th degree of Aries, the moon in the 8d degree of Taurus, 
Jupiter ill the 15th degree of Cancer, Mercury in the 10th 
degree of Virgo, Saturn iu the ‘2lRt degree of Libra, Mars 
in the ‘28th degree of Capricorn, Venus in the 27th degree 
of Pisces. The position of the sun’s exaltation ib that ill 
which lie pusses wholly to the upper Bide of the zodiac. 
The reasons for tiie other positions given by Ptolemy are 
arbitrary and fanciful. 

Morcurie loveth wysdom and science, 

And Venus loveth ryot and dispence ; 

And for hire diverse disposicioun 
Kelt falloth in otheres exaltaeioun. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 702. 
Astrologers tell us that the sun receives its exaltation 
in the sign Aries. Dryden. 

5f. In falconry , a flight of larks Exaltation of 

the Cross. See cross l. 

exalted (eg-zfil'ted), p. a. [Pp. of exalt, r.] 
Raised to a height; elevated highly; dignified; 
sublime; lofty. 

All the hooks of the Bible are either already most, ad- 
mirable and exalted pieces of poesy, or are the best ma- 
terials In the world for it. Cowley , Davideis. 

When the music was strong and hold, she looked exalted , 
but serious. Steele, Spectator, .No. 508. 

Tier exalted state did not remove her above the sympa- 
thies of friendship. Prescott, Ferd. and Isu.jl. 16. 

exaltedness (eg-zal'tod-ncs), w. The state of 
being exalted, elevated, or elated. 

The exalted ness of some minds . . . may make them in- 
sensible to these light things. Gray, To West, vi. 

exalter (eg-zal'ter), v. One who or that which 
exalts or raises to dignity. 

O noble sisters, cryed Pyrocles, now you he gono, who 
were the only exalter s of all wonienkind, what is left in 
that sex hut balding and business? 

Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia, iii. 
But thou, Lord, art my shield, my glory, 

Thee, through my story, 

The exalter of my head 1 count. 

Milton, Ps. Hi. 9. 

•exaltmentt (og-z&lt'ment), n. [< OF. exalte- 
went , < exalter , exalt : see exalt and -meat.] Ex- 
altation. 

Sanctity implying a discrimination, a distance, an exalt - 
meat in liaturo or use of the tiling which is denominated 
thereby. Harrow , Sermons. 

«xam (eg-zam'), n. [Abbr. of examination.] 
An examination. [College slang. ] 

Things may be altered since the writer of this novelette 
went through Ills exam. Driven to Home (1877), p. 07. 

exament (eg-za'men), n. [= F. vxamcn = Sp. 
exdmcn = Pg. examc = It. esame = I). O. Dan. 
Sw. examen , < L. exarnen , tho tongue of a bal- 
ance, a weighing, consideration, examination, 
contr. of *vxagmcn , < *cxa<jcrc, exit) ere, measure 
by a standard, weigh, examine, < ex, out, + 
anew, weigh: see exact , essay , assay, exigent. 
Hence examine, etc.] Examination*; disquisi- 
tion ; inquiry ; scrutiny. 

After so fair an examen, wherein nothinghas been exag- 
gerated. Burke , Vind. of Nat. Society. 

No questions were put to them f deacons to he ordained] 
by the bishop, for that part of the service called the Ex - 
amen belonged not to their degree. 

ii. W\ Dixon , liist. Church of Eng., xvii. 
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examotert, n. An obsolete form of hexameter . 
Pultenham . 

examinability (eg-zam'i-na-bil'i-ti), n. [< ex- 
aminable: see - bility .] The quality of being 
examinable or open to inquiry. Law Deports. 
examinable (eg-zam'i-na-bl), a . [= F. exami- 
nable ; as examine + -able.] Capable of being 
examined ; proper for examination or inquiry. 

The draughts and first laws of the game are positive. 
But how ? Merely ad plaeitum, and not examinable by 
reason. Bacon, Works, I. 224 (Ord MS.). 

examinant (og-zam'i-nant), n. [< L. exami - 
nan(t-)s, ppr. of examinarc , examine: see ex- 
amine.] One who examines ; an examiner. 

The, examinant* or posers were Dr. Duport, Greek Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge ; Dr. Pell, Deane of Christ Church, 
Oxon ; etc. Evelyn, Diary, May 18, 1061. 

One window was so placed as to throw a strong light at 
the foot of the table at which prisoners were usually posted 
for examination, while the upper end, where the exami- 
nant* sat, was thrown into shadow. 

Scott , Heart of Mid-Lothian, xiii. 

examinate (eg-zam'i-nat), n. [< L. examinatus , 
pp. of examinarc , examine: see examine.] A 
person examined. 

Many inquisitions therefore by torments holden ono 
after another, and some examinate* through excessive 
and dolorous tortures killed. 

Holland, tr. of Aniniianus, p. 863. 

He asked in seorno one of the examinate s, . . . “ I pray, 
sir, if Hcribouiamis had been an Emperor, what would you 
have done?" Bacon, Apophthegms. 

The examinate found it bo difficult to answer the ques- 
tion that lie suddenly became afflicted with deafness. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho, p. 52. 

examination (og-zara-i-na'shon), n. [= Dan. 
Hw. examination = F. examination = Pr. Sp. ex- 
am in ado n = Pg. examinagtto = It. esaminazione, 
< L. examinatio(n-), < examinarc , examine: see 
examine.] 1. The act of examining, or the state 
of being examined ; scrutiny by inquiry, study, 
or experiment; careful search and investiga- 
tion into parts, qualities, conditions, and rela- 
tions, for the purpose of ascertaining the truth 
and the real state of things ; inspection by ob- 
servation, interrogation, or trial: ns, examina- 
tion of a ship or a machine; examination of the 
books of a firm; examination of one’s mental 
condition ; examination of a wound, or of a the- 
ory or thesis. 

The proper offire of examination, enquiry, and ratioci- 
nation is, strictly speaking, confined to the production of 
a just discernment and an accurate discrimination. 

Coyttn, The Passions, ii., Int. 

Nothing that is self-evident can he the proper subject of 
examination. South, Works, V. vii. 

2. Tn legal proceedings : (a) An inquiry into 
facts by evidence; an attempt to ascertain 
truth by questioning : as, the examination of a 
witness. The steps in the examination of a witness are 
the exami tuition in chief, or direct examination by tho 
party calling him, and the cross-examination by the oppo- 
site party; after which may follow a reexamination or re- 
direct examination by the former, a rc-cros*-exa?nination 
by the latter, etc. 

The king’s attorney, on the contrary, 

Urg'd on the examination s, proofs, confessions 
Of divers witnesses. Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 1. 

There remained examination s aud cross -examination*, 
. . . bickerings . . . between the managers of the im- 
peachment and the counsel for the defence. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

(ft) In criminal law , in particular, an inquiry con- 
ducted by a magistrate before whom a pris- 
oner is brought charged with crime, to ascer- 
tain whether he should be held, bailed, or dis- 
charged. It is conducted by questioning the witnesses 
offered, and receiving the voluntary statement, if any, of 
the prisoner, (c) The result of judicial inquiries ; 
testimony taken and duly reduced to writing. 

Master constable, let these men be bound, and brought 
to Lconato; 1 will go before, and show him their exami- 
nation. Shak., Much Ado, iv. 2. 

3. A process prescribed or assigned for testing 
the qualifications, capabilities, knowledge, ex- 
perience, or progress of a person who is a can- 
didate for some position or rank in a profession, 
occupation, school or other organization, etc.: 
as, the examination of a candidate for admission 
to the ministry or bar ; the periodical examina- 
tion of a school. 

To animate the students in the pursuit of literary merit 
and fame, . . . there shall he annually a public examina- 
tion. in the presence of a joint committee of the Corpora- 
tion and Overseers. Be vised Law* of Harvard College, 1790. 

4. Trial or assay by the appropriate methods 
or tests, as of minerals or chomical compounds. 
-- Digital examination, ill med., an examination or ex- 
ploration made with the fingers. 

Bob made what a surgeon would call a digital examina- 
tion of the dungeon door. 

E. Eggleston, The Graysons, xxiv. 


examination-paper 

Entrance examination, an examination for admission 
to a school, college, etc.— Examination In chief, the 
questioning of a witness by the party who hog put him on 
the stand, for tho purpose of eliciting the testimony to 
give which he is called : distinguished from the subsequent 
cross-examination by the opposite party, and reexamina- 
tion by the former party.— Examination Of party, a pro- 
ceeding allowed under the new forms of legal procedure 
to compel an adverse party to submit to interrogation in 
advance of the trial.- Examination of the brackets. 
See bracken , 6.— Examination on the voir dire, a pre- 
liminary interrogation of a witness by the party adverse to 
him who called him, allowed on a trial at common law, to 
ascertain whether he iB competent, etc.— Middle-Class 
examinations. Hoc middle-class.- Pass examination, 
an examination in which the leading object Is to insure a 
certain standard, required as a qualification for employ, 
ment in the civil service, or the like.— Senate House ex- 
amination, the examination for degrees aud honors in 
the University of Cambridge, England. 

It was to correct this fault that the Senate House exami- 
nation was introduced, and 1 am inclined to think that it 
had its origin about the year 1780. 

W. w. B. Ball, Mathematical Tripos. 
=Syn. 1. Examination, Inquiry , Investigation, Inquisi- 
tion, Scrutiny , Search, Besearch, Inspection; overhauling, 
probing, canvassing. Examination is the general word ; 
where it is applied to any work of severity, thoroughness, 
etc., the fact is expressed by a strong adjective or other 
modifier: as, a superficial, thorough, brief, protracted, or 
searching examination into facts, into a question, of a 
candidate, or of a locality or premises. Inquiry is made 
by asking questions, hut flmiratively by study or investiga- 
tion: aB, an inquiry into the value of circumstantial evi- 
dence. An investigation is an examination long enough, 
systematic enough, and minute enough to he thorough. 
An inquisition is something still more thorough and 
searching than an investigation , implying vigor with se- 
verity; in modern times it generally implies a Bomewhat 
hostile spirit, or that from which the person concerned 
would siirink. Scrutiny is primarily a close examination 
witli the eye : as, the scrutiny of one’s features, of a manu- 
script, of a Held of vision ; hut it is also a critical exami- 
nation by the mind : as, the careful scrutiny of evidence. 
Search is tho etfort to find primarily that which may he 
seen, hut secondarily that which may he apprehended by 
the mind : as, the search for a lost coin, or tor a due to a 
mystery. Besearch is search only of the second class above, 
and in out-of-the-way fields of knowledge, as, arclueologi- 
cal research. Ins lection, literal),! a looking into, is some- 
times a rather general word and equivalent to examina- 
tion; hut more often it implies an official examination. 
aB, an inspection of work done under contract; the sani 
tary inspection of a jail, or of a ship just conic into port. 

It. is possible then, without disloyalty to our convictions, 
to examine their grounds, even though they arc to fail 
under the examination, tor we have no suspicion of this 
failure. J. 11. Newman, Gram, of Assent, p. 184 

A careful . . . Inquiry into tile modern prevailing No- 
tions of that Freedom of the Will which is supposed to be 
Essential to Moral Agency. Edwards (title of treatise). 

I have, been speaking of investigation, not of inquiry; 
it is quite true that inquiry is inconsistent witli assent, 
but inquiry is something more than the mere exercise of 
inference. ‘ J. 11. Newman, Gram, of Assent, p. 181. 

Davcnaut emulated Spenser; and if his poem “Gondi- 
bert” had been us good as bis preface, it could still be 
read in another spirit than that of investigation. 

Lowell, Among my Hooks, 1st set*., p. 87 

The judges shall make diligent inquisition. 

Deut. xlx. 18 

Thenceforth I thought thee worth my nearer view 

And narrow'd 1 scrutiny. Milton , V. K., iv. 515 

Search for the truth is the noblest occupation of man, 
its publication a duty. 

Madame de Stael, Germany (trails.), iv. ‘2. 
Oh ! rather give me commentators plain, 

Who with no deep researches vex the brain. 

Crabbe, Parish Register, I., Int. 

The measureless region of scientific Besearch is not only 
capable of calling out every intellectual faculty, but is one 
in which no exercise is sterile. 

G. II. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, Int. I. i. § 24. 

The liabit of believing what will not bear inspection lias 
. . . completely become a second nature to men. 

II. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 266. 

examinational ( eg-zam -i-n a ' shon-al ) , a. [< ex- 
amination + - al .] Of or pertaining to exami- 
nation. 

The extortionate examinational aberration which brings 
the cramming system into existence. 

W. B. Richardson , Prevent. Med., p. 657. 

He [Dr. Michael Foster! was sorry to say that he knew 
some who had succeeded to the fullest extent during the 
examinational period of their life, yet did not maintain 
their prestige us time rolled on. Pop. Sci. Mo . , XXV. 282. 

examinationism ( eg - zam - i - na ' sh on - i zm ) , it. 
[< examination + -ism.] The excessive prac- 
tice of or reliance upon examinations as tests 
of fitness, qualifications, progress, etc. 

A reaction against that miserable exa minationium which 
earns for us tho title of the “ Chinese of Europe.” 

London Jour. Sri., No. exxiv., p. 240. 

examination-paper ( eg-zam-i-n a ' skon-pa * pftr ) , 
n. 1. A written or printed series or questions, 
problems, or other matters, to be answered or 
worked out, to demonstrate the knowledge, 
skill, or progress of the person examined. 

A goodly supply of questions is already at hand in the 
examination-papers set at the Institute in past years. 

Nature, XXXVII. 458. 
2. A written series of answers or solutions by 
a person examined. 



examinator 

examinator (eg-zam'i-na-tor), n. [ss F. exami- 
nateur as Sp. Pg. examinador as It. csaminatore , 

< LL. examinator , a weigher, examiner, < L. 
examinare, weigh, examine : see examine .] An 
examiner: as, “a prudent examinator /Scott. 

Sufficiently qualified for learning, manners, and that by 
the strict approbation of deputed examinator * . 

Burton , Anat. of Mel., To the Reader. 

examine (eg-zam'in), v. £. ; prot. and pp. mm- 
iwed, ppr. examining . [Formerly also examin ; 

< ME. examinen, examenen , < OF. examiner , F. 
examiner ss Pr. Sp. Pg. examinar s= It. esaminare 
= D. examineren ss G. examiniren = Dan. exami - 
were ss Sw. examiner a y < L. examinare, weigh, 
ponder, consider, tost, examine, < examcn (ex- 
amin-), the tongue of a balance, a weighing: 
see eawwen.] 1. To inspect or survey careful- 
ly ; look into the state of ; scrutinize and com- 
pare the parts of; view or observe in all as- 
pects and relations, with the purpose of form- 
ing a correct opinion or judgment : as, to ex- 
amine a ship (to learn whether she is sea- 
worthy); to examine a composition (for the 
purpose of correcting its errors). 

And Ezra the priest, with certain chief of the fathers, . . . 
sat down in the first day of the tenth month to examine 
the matter. Ezra x. 10. 

Lot a man examine liimsolf, and so let him eat of that 
bread, and drink of that cup. 1 Cor. xi. 28. 

The busy race examine, and explore 
Each creek and cavern of the dangerous shore. 

Cowper, Retirement, 1. 151. 

If, for instance, we examine the address of Clytemncstra 
to Agamemnon on ids return, or the description of the 
seven Argive chiefs, by the principles of dramatic writing, 
we Bliall instantly condemn them as monstrous. 

Macaulay, Milton. 

2. To subject to legal inquisition; put to ques- 
tion in regard to conduct or to knowledge of 
facts; interrogate: as, to examine a witness or 
a suspected or accused person. 

Time is the old justice that examinee all such offenders. 

Shak., As you Like it, iv. 1. 

The Watch-men are armed with Staves, and stand In tile 
Street by the Watch-houses, to examin every one that 
passeth by. Dumpier , Voyuges, II. i. 77. 

3. To inquire into the qualifications, capabili- 
ties, or progress of, by interrogatories : as, to 
examine the candidates for a degree, or for a 
license to practise in a profession ; to examine 
applicants for office or employment. 

First, there are the opposing lawyers, who were once 
examined for admission to the bar, and who may he dis- 
barred for unworthy or unprofessional conduct. 

Pop. Bet Mo., XXXIII. 055. 

4. To try or assay by appropriate methods or 
tests : as, to examine minerals or chemical com- 
pounds. s*Syn. 1. To scrutinize, investigate, study, con- 
sider, canvass.— 3. To interrogate, catechize. 

examinet (eg-zam'in), ». [< examine , v. CL ex- 
amen.] Examination. 

Divers persons were excommunicat att this tyme, both 
for ignorance, and- being ubsent from the dyetts of exam- 
ine. Lamont, Diary, p. 105. 

examinee (og-zam-i-no'), n. [< examine + -wd.] 
One examined, or who undergoes an examina- 
tion. 

After repeating the Samaritan’s saying to the inn-keep- 
er, “When I come again I will repay thee,” the unlucky 
examinee added : “ This he said, knowing that lie should 
see his face no more.” Cambridge. Sketches. 

The treatment of the special subject isalwnysoneofthe 
best features of our examination : that in which the best 
side of the mind of each examinee is as a rulo most dis- 
tinctly shown. Stubbs, Medieval and Mod. Ilist., p. 97. 

examiner (eg-zam'i-n6r), n. 1 . One who exam- 
ines, inspects, or tries; one who interrogates a 
witness or an accused person. 

A crafty clerk, commissioner, or examiner will make a 
witneBB speak what he truly never meant. 

Sir M. Hale, Ilist. Com. Law of Eng. 

2. A person appointed to conduct an examina- 
tion, as in a school or college ; one appointed 
to oxamine candidates for degrees or for pub- 
lic employment: as, the examiners in natural 
science, metaphysics, classics, etc.; civil-ser- 
vice examiners . 

Coming forward with assumed carelessness, he threw 
towards us the formal reply of liis examiners. 

IJarvardiana , III. 9. 

3. In the English chancery, an officer of court 
who examines on oath the witnesses produced 
on either side, or the parties themselves. — 4. 
In the United States Patent Office, an official, 
subordinate to the commissioner of patents, 
whose duty it is to examine and report upon 
applications for the issue and reissue of pat- 
ents, and upon alleged cases of interference 
with rights secured by pateat.— 5, A custom- 
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house officer appointed to examine merchan- 
dise, baggage, etc., in order to detect and pre- 
vent smuggling and other frauds on the trea- 
sury: called an inspector in the United States 
customs service. 

examinershlp (eg-zam'i-n6r-ship), n. [< ex- 
aminer + -ship . ] The office of examiner: as, 
the chief examinershlp of the civil-service com- 
mission. 

I had myself, in several examinerships in the school of 
Law and Modern History, the best opportunities of mark- 
ing its effects. 

E. A. Freeman , Contemporary Rev., LI. 824. 

examiningly (eg-zam'i-ning-li), adv. Scruti- 
nize gly. 

She still kept her hand in his, and looked at him exam- 
intngly. George Eliot, Daniel Dcronda, li. 

examplaryt, a. An obsolete variant of exem- 
plary. 

example (eg-zam'pl), n. [Early mod. E. also 
exempt e ; < ME. example , exsample , also asaum- 
ple , and by apheresis sample (> E. sample , 
q. v.), but commonly ensample , ensampel , en- 
saumple , < OF. example , example, also exam- 
ple, and rarely ensample (with prefix cn - for 
es-y ex-), F. exernple = Pr. exemple , essemple , etc., 
= Sp. ejcmplo = Pg. exemplo = It. esemjno = 
D. G. Dan. Sw. exempel , < L. exemjdum, lit. what 
is taken out (as a sample), a sample, pattern, 
specimen, copy for imitation, etc., < cximerc , 
pp. exemptus, take out, < ex, out, + cmere , buy : 
see exempt. Cf. ensample , sample, exemplar.'] 

1. One of a number of tilings, oi a part of any- 
thing, generally a small quantity, exhibited 
or serving to show the character or quality of 
the whole; a representative part or instance; 
a sample ; a specimen ; an exemplar. 

These pillars are singularly graceful in their form and 
elegant in their details, and belong to a Rtyle which, if 
there were more examples of it, I would feel inclined to 
distinguiHh as the “Gupta stjle.” 

J. Fcrgusson, Ilist. Indian Arch., p. 247. 

The Duomo of Fiesole, the exquisite Church of Han 
Miuiato al Monte near Floience, the Duomo at I’isa, are 
examples of tho work of the Tuscan architects of the 
eleventh century. 

C. E. Norton, Church building in Middle Ages, p. 26. 

2. An instance sorvingfor illustration; a par- 
ticular case or circumstance, quotation, or oth- 
er thing, illustrating a general statement, prop- 
osition, rule, or truth. [Though etymologically the 
same as sample, an example, ill this ‘me oi the word, is 
not, like a sample, commonly taken at random but chosen 
with care for the purpose of aiding the mind of a reader 
or hearer in comprehending an absti act proposition or de- 
scription. An example is, in fact, but a single instance, 
either given alone or with a small number of others, and 
in such a manner that the render or person addressed bus 
no means of judging as to how it has been chosen ; it there- 
fore affords little or no ground for inductive reasoning. 
Hoc sample. J 

An audience rushing out of a theatre on fire, and in 
their eagerness to get before each other jamming up the 
doorway so that no one can get through, offers a good 
example of unjust selfishness defeating itself. 

II. Spencer , Social Statics, p 486. 

Of the union of snveral distinct cities, standing apart, 
each with its own territory, to form one greater juridical 
whole, Greek history contains one example only. 

E. A. Freeman , Amur. Leeds., j . 2615. 

3. A pattern in morals or manners worthy of 
imitation; a model of conduct or manner; an 
archetype; one who or that which is proposed 
or is proper to be imitated. 

Al exemple s are not imitable. 

A. Hume, Orthographic (K. E. T. S.), p. 21 

I have given you an example that ye should do us I have 
done to you. John xili. 15. 

Oh, thou art gone, and gone with thee all goodness, 
The great example of all equity. 

Fletcher, Valentinian, iv. 4. 

Moral principles rarely act powerfully upon the world, 
except by way of example or ideals. 

Lecky , Europ. Morals, II. 287. 

4. An instance serving for a warning ; a warn- 
ing- 

God that is almyghty wolde haue it to be shewed in 
exsample that ruen sholdu not lie prowde for worldly 
rlchesse. Merlin (K. E. T. 8.), iii. 424. 

Then Joseph her husband, being a just man. and not 
willing to make her a publick example, was minded to put 
her away privily. Mat. i. 19. 

0 tak example frae me, MarieB, 

O tak example frae me. 

Mary Hamilton (Child’s Ballads, III. 327). 

5. In zoiil., a prepared specimen. — 6. In math. 9 
an arithmetical or algebraic problem, illustrat- 
ing a rule or method, to be worked out by a 
student: as, an example in addition; an example 
in quadratics.— Argument from example, the same 
as reasoning from analogy , which latter expression has 
superseded’ tho former, except In translations from Aris- 
totle and other ancient writers on logic. 
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An example is a manor of argumentation, wher one thing 
is proved by another, for the likenesse that is foundc to 
be in them bothe. Sir T. Wilson, Rule of Reason. 

=Byn. Example, Pattern, Model, Precedent , Ideal, In- 
stance ; archetype, prototype ; exemplification. Example 
is the most general of these words ; it is the only one of 
them that admits application to that which is to be avoid- 
ed. An example is something to guide the understanding, 
so that one may decide what to do and what not to do. 
Pattern and model express that which is to be closely fol- 
lowed or copied ; they primarily refer to physical shape : 
os, an artist s model; but also freely to the shaping of con- 
duct and character : as, a pattern of sobriety ; a model of 
virtue. Perhaps model suggests the more complete exam- 
ple, hut the difference between the two words in this re- 
Bpect is small. A precedent is an example set In the past, 
as a legal decision which may he pleaded in law as the 
basis of a further decision, and in private affairs a thing 
once done or allowed, and so pleaded as a reason or an 
excuse for more of the same sort : as, a precedent, for indul- 
gence. An ideal 1b a model of perfection, primarily imagi- 
nary, but by hyperbole sometimes real. An example is 
generally a representative person or thing, but the word 
is sometimes used instead of instance with reference to 
a representative act or course of conduct : as, to prove a 
rule by examples; to prove a man’s fidelity or treachery 
by instances or examples. 

Princes that would their people should do well 
Must at themselves begin, as at the head ; 

For men by their example pattern out 
Their imitations and regard of laws. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. 

They already furnish an exhilarating example of the dif- 
ference between free governments and despotic misrule. 

J). Webster, Speech at Bunker Ilill Monument. 

I do not give you to posterity as a pattern to imitate, 
but as an example to deter. 

Junius, Letters, xiii., To the Duke of Grafton. 

Yet he survives, the model and tho monument of a cen- 
tury. Story, Speech at Salem, Sept. 18, 1828. 

We have followed precedents as long as they could guide 
us ; now we must make precedents for the ages which are 
to succeed us. O. H\ Holmes, Essays, p. 115. 

Every man has at times in his mind the ideal of what he 
Hhould be but is not. 

Theodore Parker, Grit, and Misc. Writings, i. 

All that can be expected in an ideal is that It should be 
perfect in its own kind, and should exhibit the type most 
needed in its age, and most widely useful to mankind. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 163. 

The world . . . has produced fewer instances of truly 
great Judges than it has of great, men in almost every other 
department of civil life. Hoi ace Binney , John Marshall. 

example (eg-zam'pl), v . ; pret,. and pp. exam- 
pled , ppr. exempting. [< example , n. Cf. the 
older verb forms ensample and sample,] I, 
trans. If. To furnish with examples; give ex- 
amples of. 

I’ll example you with thievery: 

The sun’s a thief, and with his gieat attraction 
Robs the vast sea ; the moon’s an arrant thief, 

Ami her pale fire she snatches from the buii. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 

2f. To justify by the authority of an example. 

1 will have that subject newly writ o’er, that 1 may ex- 
ample my digression by sonic mighty precedent. 

Shak., L. L. L., i. 2. 

3. To set or make an example of; present as 
an example. 

Kurk« devoted himself to this duty . . . with a fervid 
assiduity tlmt hub not often been exam pled , and has never 
been surpassed. John Morlcy, Burke, |>. 87. 

Search, sun, and thou wilt bun 

They are the cxampled pair, and mirror of their kind. 

IJ. Jonson, Underwoods, xciv. 

II.t intrans. To give an example. 

I will example unto you : Your opponent makes entry 
as you are engaged with your mistresi 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 

examplert (eg-zam'pler), n. [< ME. rxampleir: 
see exemplar and sampler. Or. ME. ensampler .] 
An exemplar or a sampler; an example ; a pat- 
tern. 

In hys swete langnge thor he me vnfold 
That I ther take the cxampleir wold 
Off a boke of bis width tlmt. he had made. 

Horn, of Path nay (E. E. T. S. ), lilt., 1. 131. 

I referre me t*> them which are skllfull in the Italian 
tongue, or mav the better unlgc, if it. please them to trie 
the same, easting aside this exam pier. 

Hakluyts Voyages, II. 121. • 

example SSt (eg-zamp'les), a. [Oontr. of ^exam- 
ple less (Dnn. Sw. cxcmpellos) ; < example + -less.] 
Having no example ; beyond parallel. 

They that durst, to strike 
At so examvless ami uiihhuned a life. 

11. Jonson, Sejanus, ii. 4. 

exangnioust, a. See exsanguious. 
exanguloUSt (eks-ang'gii-lus), a. [< L. ex- priv. 

4- an g ulus, a corner.] Having no angles or cor- 
ners. Bailey , 1727. 

exanimatet (eg-zan'i-mat), r. t. [< L. exani- 
mat us, pp. of exanimare (> It. esanimare ), de- 
prive of breath, life, or strength, < ex- priv. + 
anima , life: see animate.] 1. To deprive of 
life; kill. Bailey, 1731. — 2. To dishearten ; dis- 
courage. Bailey, 1731. 
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exanimate (eg-zan'i-mat), a. [= OP. exanime 
ss It. esanimato , < L. cxanimatus , pp. : see the 
verb,] 1. Inanimate; lifeless. 

On whoso ftharn cliftcs the ribs of vessels broke ; 

And shivered ships, which had beone wrecked late, 
Yet stuck with carkases exanimate. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 7. 
At the beginning of the skirmish I had primed my pis- 
tols, and sat with them ready for use. . . . Sliaykh Nur, 
exanimate with fear, could not move. 

H. F. Burton, Kl-Medlnah, p. 301. 

2. Spiritless; disheartened; depressed in spir- 
its. 

The grey morn 
Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch 
Exanimate by love. Thomson, .Spring, 1. 1052. 

exanimation (eg-zan-i-ma'shon), n. [= Sp. ex- 
am macion = Pg. cxanima^clo = It. esanimazionc , 
< L. cxanimaUo(n-), < exanimate , deprive of 
breath, life*, or strength: see exanimate.] De- 

S rivation of life or of spirits ; real or apparent 
oath. 

6X animo (eks an'i-md). [1 j. : ex, out of, from ; 
ammo, abl. of animus, mind, heart: see ani- 
mus.] From the mind or heart; sincerely; 
conscientiously. 

exanimoust (eg-zan'i-mus), a. [< L. exanimis , 
also exanimus , lifeless, < ex- priv. + anima , 
life.] Lifeless; dead. Johnson. 
exannulate (eks-an'ii-lat), a. [< L. ex- priv. 
+ annulus , prop, an ulus, a ring: see annulate.] 
In hot., without- a ring: applied to those ferns 
in which the sporangium is without the elastic 
ring or annulus. 

exanthem (eg-zan'them), n. [< LL. exanthema.] 
1. Same as exanthema, 1. — 2. In hot., a blotch 
or excrescence on the surface of a leaf, etc. 
exanthema (ek-san-the'ma), n . ; pi. exanthe- 
mata (-ina-tii). [LL., < Gr. it-dvdijpa, au efflo- 
rescence, eruption, pustule, < igavduvy bloom, 
blossom, break out, < ££, out, 4- dvOuv, flower, 
< bvifoc, a flower.] 1. Any diffuse or multiple 
affection of the skin marked by inflammation 
or simple hyperemia, or by effusion of lymph, 
or excessive exfoliation of epidermis, but usu- 
ally restricted to skin-affections belonging to 
zymotic fevers. Also exanthem. 

Dermatologists discriminate the febrile raslios or exan- 
thema of local or individual origin -- urticaria, erythema, 
and roseola — from the true exanthemata, which are acute 
specific infectious diseases. Quain, Med. Diet. 

2. A zymotic fever of which a skin-affection is 
normally one of the symptoms, as scarlatina or 
measles. 

exanthematic (eg-zan-tho-mat'ik), a. [< exan- 
thema^-) 4- -ie.] Same as exanthematous. 
exanthematology (ek-san-the-ma-tol'o-ji), n. 
[< Or. i^diih)pa{T-), eruption, 4- - Aoyia , < At ye tv, 
speak : see -ology. ] The study of or knowledge 
concerning the exanthemata, 
exanthematous (ek-san-them'a-tus), a. [< ex- 
anthema {t-) 4- -oM,s*.] Of or pertaining to exan- 
themata. 

Dr. Woakes . . . has indicated that . . . most, impor- 
tant nervous disorders arising from acute disease in the 
ear may, by sympathetic connection, lie induced from the 
irritation from teething and from the exanthematous dis- 
eases. If'. II. Richardson, i 're vent. Med., p. 199. 

exanthesis (ek-san-the'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. i£- 
dvflr/atg, efflorescence, eruption, < t^avOtiv, bloom, 
blossom, breakout: see exanthema.] In metl., 
the appearing of an exanthema. See exanthe- 
ma, 1. 

exantlatet (eg-zant/lat), v. t. [< L. exantlatus , 
pp. of exantlare, draw out-, as a liquid, bear up 
under, endure, go through, exhaust, < ex, out, 
4- * antiarc = Gr. dvr'Aeiv, draw out water, bail 
out, as a ship, also exhaust, come to the end of 
(ef. urrAoc, the hold of a ship, etc.), ult. < dvd, 
up, + *tmw = L. *tla- in flatus, later latus, pp., 
associated with ferre = E. hear L Cf. atlas l, ab- 
lative, etc. 7'he L. verb is also spelled exan- 
clare, and is referred by some to ex 4- anclarc 
or anculare, servo, < ancutus, a servant: see an - 
eillc .] To draw out ; bring out; exhaust. 

By time those seeds were wearied or e.xantlated, or un- 
able to act their parts upon the stage of the universe any 
longer. Boyle, Works, I. 497. 

exantlationt (ek-sant-la'shon), n. [< exantlate 
+ -ion.] The act of drawing out ; exhaustion. 

What, libraries of new volumes after ages will behold, 
in what a new world of knowledge the eyes of our poster- 
ity may be happy, a few ages may joyfully declare ; and 
is but a cold thought unto those who cannot hope to be- 
hold this exantlation of truth. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 5. 

exaratet (ek'sa-rat), v. t. [< L. exaratus, pp. of 
exarare , plow in>, < ex, out, up, 4- arare , plow : 
see arable , car 3 .] To plow; hence, to mark as 
if by a plow; write; engrave. Blount 
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exarate (ek'sa-rat), a. [< L. exaratus, pp. : see 
the verb.] In mtom., having longitudinal and 
parallel furrows which are distinctly defined, 
with perpendicular margins, and are separated 
by wide elevated spaces— Exarate pupa, those 
pupa? in which the limbB are free, but closely attached to 
the body, as in many Cole.optera and Hymenoptera. 
exarationt (ek-sa-ra'shon), n. [< L. exara- 
tio(n-), < exarare, plow up : see exarate.] The 
act of plowing; hence, tno act of marking as 
with a plow, or of writing or engraving. Bai- 
ley, 1727. 

exarch (eks'&rk), n. [Formerly also exarchc ; 
= F. exarchc, exarque , < LL. cxarchus , < Gr. U- 
apX°C> ft leader, beginner, later a prefect, < e£- 
dpxnv, begin, < /£, out, 4* &px £tv , he first, rule.] 

1. The ruler of a province in the Byzantine 
empire. The most important was the exarch 
of Ravenna. Bee exarchate. 

Tills City | Vercellis] . . . revolted to Snmragdus the Sec- 
ond Exarchc of Ravenna. Coryat, Crudities, I. 105. 

2. In the early church, a prelate presiding over 
a diocese : as, the exarch of Ephesus. The title 
is often used as synonymous with patriarch ; but strictly 
the exarch was inferior in rank and power to the patri- 
arch, and superior to the metropolitan. 

It was decreed that the bishop of the chief see should 
not he entitled the exarch of priests, or tile highest priest, 
or anything of like sense, but only the bishop of the chief- 
est see. Hooker , Eccles. Polity, vii. 10. 

3. In the Gr. Ch. , a legate of a patriarch, whose 
duty it is to sustain the authority of the patri- 
arch, and to obtain accurate information con- 
cerning the lives of the clorgy, ecclesiastical 
observances, monastic discipline, etc., in the 
provinces assigned to him. The power of the ex- 
archs is very great. They can absolve, depose, or excom- 
municate in the name of the patriarch. 

exarchate (eks'ar-kat or eg-ziir'kat), n. [For- 
merly also cxarchat; = F. cxarchat, < ML. cx - 
archatus, < cxarchus , exarch: see exarch and 
-rtfc'S.] The office, dignity, or administration of 
an exarch, or the territory ruled by an exarch ; 
specifically, the Byzantine dominion in Italy 
after its reconquest from the Ostrogoths by 
Narses in the middle of tho sixth century, 
called from its capital the exarchate of Kaven- 
na. At first it embraced all Italy, but parts of it were 
rapidly lost, until only the region arouud Ravenna (the 
Romagna) was retained by the exarch. This was con- 
quered by the Lombards in 751, and taken from thorn by 
Pepin the Short, king of the Franks, in 755, and given to 
the pope, who thus became a temporal sovereign. 

Pepin, not unobedienfc to tho Pope’s call, passing into 
Italy, frees him out of danger, and wins for him the whole 
cxarchat of Ravenna. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

If we would suppose the pismires had but our under- 
standings, they also would have the method of a man’s 
greatness, and divide their little mole-hills into provinces 
and exarchate is. Jer. Taylor , Holy Dying, i. 4. 

exareolate (eks-a-re'o-lat), a. [< L. ex - priv, 
4- NL. areola 4- -afcd.] In hot., not aroolate; 
without aroolro. 

exarillate (eks-ar'i-lat), a. [< L. ex- priv. 4* 
NL. arilla 4- -ate 1 -.] In hot., having no aril, 
exaristate (eks-a-ris'tat), a. [< L. ex- priv. 4- 
NL. arista 4- -ate 1 .] In hot., destitute of an 
arista, awn, or beard. 

exarticulate (eks-kr-tik'u-lat), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. exarticulated, ppr. exarti dilating. [< L. ex- 
priv. 4- artidilatus, pp. of articulare, joiut: see 
articulate.] 1. To disjoint; put out of joint; 
luxate. Bailey, 1727. — 2. In surg ., to sever the 
ligamentous connections of at a joint: ampu- 
tate at a joint : as, to exarticulate the tfmmb. 
exarticulate (oks-ilr-tik'u-lat), a. [< L. ex- priv. 
4- articulatus , pp.: see the verb.] In cool., 
not jointed; not consisting of two or more 
joints; inarticulate; composed of a single joint, 
as the antennae or palpi of certain insects. — 
Exarticulate limbs, limbs without joints, as the pro- 
legs of a caterpillar. 

exarticulation (eks-iir-tik-u-la 'shon ), n. [< ex- 
articulatc 4- -ion.] 1. Luxation; the disloca- 
tion of a joint. — 2. Removal of a member at 
the articulation. — 3. The state of being exar- 
ticulate or jointless. 

exasperf (eg-zas'p6r), v. t. [< OF. exasperer, F. 
exaspdrer = Bp. Pg. exasperar = It. exaaperare, 
< L. exasperate , roughen, irritate, < ex, out, 4* 
asperarc, roughen, < asper , rough: see asper 1 , 
asperate.] To exasperate. 

A lyon is a cruell beast yf he be txaspered. 

Joye, Expos, of Daniel, vii. 

exasperate (eg-zas'pe-rflt), V . ; pret. and pp. 
exasperated , ppr. exasperating. [< L. exaspe- 
ratus , pp. of exaspemre, irritate: see exasper .] 
I. tram . I. To irritate to a high degree; make 
very angry ; provoke to rage ; enrage : as, to ex- 
asperate an opponent. 
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You know my hasty temper, and should not exasperate 
it. Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, iv. 

Roger Niger . . . flying from the wrath of the king, 
whom he has exasperated, by savage invective. 

Stubbs , Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 147. 

2f. To incite by moans of irritation ; stimulate 
through anger or rage; stir up. 

1 did exasperate you to kill or murder him. 

Shirley , The Traitor, iv. 1 . 

3. To make grievous or more grievous ; aggra- 
vate ; embitter : as, to exasperate enmity. 

AIob ! why didst thou on This-Day create 
These harmfull Beasts, which but exasperate 
Our thorny life ? 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bart&s’s Weeks, i. 0. 

Many have studied to exasperate the ways of death, hut 
fewer hours have been spent to soften that necessity. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor.,ii. 13. 

4. To augment the intensity of ; exacerbate: as, 
to exasperate inflammation or a part inflamed. 

The plaster would pen the humour . . . and so exas- 
perate it. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Her illneBB was exasjicrated by anxiety for her husband. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 16. 

Our modern wealth BtandB on a few staples, and the in- 
terest nations took in our war was exasperated by the im- 
portance of the cotton trade. 

Emerson, Fortune of the Republic. 
= 8yn. 1. Provoke , Incense , Exasperate, Irritate; vex, 
chafe, nettle, sting. The first four words all refer to the 
production of angry and generally demonstrative feeling. 
Irritate often lias to do with the nerves, but all have to do 
with the mind. Provoke is perhaps the most sudden ; ex- 
asperate is the strongest and least self-controlled ; incense 
stauds second in these respects. 

In seeking just occasion to provoke 
The Philistine, thy country’s enemy, 

Thou never wast remiBs. Milton, S, A., 1. 237. 

1 am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incens'd that- 1 am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 

Intemperance . . . UrBt exasperates the passions, and 
then takes off from them the restraints of the reason. 

Everett , Orations, I. 375. 

It irritates to an incurable resontment the minds of your 
adversaries, to overrun them with the mercenary sons of 
rapine and plunder. 

Chatham, Speech agaiiiBt the American War, Nov., 1777. 

Il.t intrans. To increase in severity. 

The distemper exasperated, till it was manifest she 
could not last many weeks. 

Boyer North, Lord Guilford, I. 158. 

exasperate (eg-zas'pe-rat), a. [< L. exaspera - 
tus, pp. : see the vorb.] 1. Irritated; inflamed. 
[Rare.] 

Matters grew more exasperate between the two kings 
of England and France. Bacon, Hist. lien. VII., p. 79. 

No? why art thou then exasperate, thou idle immate- 
rial skein of sley’d silk? Shak,, T. and (J., v. 1. 

2. In hot., rough; covered with hard, project- 
ing points. 

exasperated (eg-zas'pe-ra-ted), p. a. In her., in 
an attitude indicating rage or ferocity. [Rare. ] 
exasperater ( eg-zaw ' po-rii-t&r), n. One who ex- 
asperates or provokes; a provoker. Johnson. 
exasperating (eg-zas'pe-ra-ting), p. a. Irritat- 
ing; vexatious. 

A boy who doubtless was often rudo and disobedient 
and exasperating to the last degree, but was her boy. 

S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 200. 

exasperation (eg-zas-pe-ra'shon), n. [= F. 
exasperation = Bp. cxasperacion = Pg. exaspe- 
raccio = It. esasperazione, < LL. exaspcratio(n-), 
< L, exasperate , roughen, irritate : see exasper- 
ate.] 1. Tho act of exasperating, or the state 
of being exasperated ; irritation ; provocation. 

A word extorted from him by the exasperation of his 
Bpirits. South, Works, X. ix. 

2. Increase of violence or malignity ; exacer- 
bation, as of a disease. [Rare.] 

Judgiug, as of patients in fevers, by the exasperation of 
the tits. Sir 11. Wotton, Reliquiae, p. 457. 

ExaspideSB ( oks-as-pid' e-o) , n. pi. [NL. , < G r. 
out, 4- dowlg (drnrifi-), a shield (with ref. to the 
scutellum), + -etc.] In Sun de vail’ s system, the 
third cohort of scutelliplantar passerine birds, 
consisting of several South American families, 
as the tyrant flycatchers, todies, and manakins, 
divided into Lysodactylm for the first of these 
families and Smdactyla ? for the other two. 
exaspidean (eks-as-pid'e-an), a. [As Ex aspi- 
dem 4- -an.] In ornith having that modifica- 
tion of the scutelliplantar tarsus in which the 
anterior scutella overlap around the outside, 
but are deficient on the inside, 
exauctoratet (eg-z&k'to-rat), v. t. [< L. ex auc- 
toratus, pp. of exauctorate , ML. also exautorare , 
dismiss from service, < ex, out, 4- auctorare , hire 
oneself out, bind, < auctor, author: see author.] 
To dismiss from service ; deprive of an office or 
a dignity; degrade. Also exauthor ate % 
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The first bishop that was exauctorated was a prince too, 
gates* and bishop of Geneva. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1836), II. 147. 

exanctorxttat (eg-^fck-tp-ra'shon), n. Dismis- 
sion from service; removal from an office or a 
dignity; deprivation; degradation. Also ex- 
author atim 

Consequents harsh, impious, and unreasonable in do- 
spight of government, in exauetoration of the power of su- 
periours, or for the commencement of schisms and here- 
sies. Jer. Taylor, Apol. for Set Forms of Liturgy, Pref. 

exaugurate (eg-zfl/gu-rat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
exaugurated , ppr. exaugurating . [< L. exaugu - 

ratus, pp. of exaugurare, < ex, out, 4- augura- 
re, consecrate by auguries, < augur , an augur: 
see augur, Cf. inaugurate.'] hi Bom. antiq., to 
deprivo of a sacred character; hence, to secu- 
larize. Bee exauguration . 

He determined to exaugurate and to unhaliow certain 
churclios and cliappcls. Holland , tr. of Livy, p. 38. 

exauguration (eg-aft-gu-ra'shon), n. [< L. ex- 
auguratio(n-) f < exaugurare: see exaugurate.] 
In Rom. antiq . , the act of depriving a thing or 
person of sacred character; secularization: a 
ceremony necessary before consecrated build- 
ings could be used for secular purposes, or 
priests resign their sacred functions, or enter 
into matrimony in cases where celibacy was 
required. 

The birds by signes out of the augur’s learning admitted 
and allowed the exauguration and unhallowing all other 
cels and chappels besides. Holland , tr. of Livy, p. 38. 

exauspicationt (eg-z&s-pi-kn'shon), n. [< L. as 
if * exausn lea tio(n-), < cxampicarc, pp. exauspi - 
catusj take an augury, < ex, out, + auspicari , 
take auspices: see auspicate.] An unlucky be- 
ginning, as of an enterprise. Bailey, 1 727. 
exauthoratet (eg-z&'thor-at), v. t. Same as ex- 
auctorate. 

exauthorationt (eg-zA-thor-a'shon), n. [< OF. 
exauthoration, < ML. exa'uctorati'o(n-), < L. ex- 
auetorarcy dismiss from Bervice: see exauctor- 
ate.] Same as cxauctoration. Bp. Hall. 
exauthorizet (og-z&'thor-iz), v . t. [< ML. cx- 
autorizare , < L. ex, out, 4* ML. autorizare, au- 
thorize: see authorise. Of. exauctorate.] To 
deprive of authority. Scldcn, 

Exc&caria (ek-se-ka'ri-ji), n. [NL., so called 
from the effect of its juice upon the eyes, < L. 
excwcare, mako blind: see excecate.] A genus 
of ouphorbiaceous trees and shrubs, of tropical 
and subtropical Asia and Africa. The milky juice 
of most of the species is acrid and very poisonous. The 
Chinese tallow-tree, E. Keh\fcra , is a handsome tree, culti- 
vated in China, Japan, and northern India. The seeds 
are embedded in a solid inodorous fat which is largely 
used in China for candles ; they also yield an oil, and the 
bark yields a black dye. 

OXCSBC&tiont, n. Boo cxcecation. 
excalcarate (eks-kal'ka-rat), a. [< L. ex- priv. 
4- calcar , a spur (sec calcar 1 ), 4- -ate 1 .] In cn- 
tom.. having no spurs or calcars ; ocalearate. 
excalceatet (eks-kal'se-at), v.t. [< L. excalce - 
at us, pp. of excalcearc, unshoe, < ex- priv. + cal- 
ccarey shoe : see calccatc.] To deprive of shoes ; 
make barefooted. Chambers. 
excalceationt (eks-kal-se-a/slion), it. [< excal- 
ccatc + -ion . ] The act of excalceating or de- 
priving of shoes. Chambers. 
excalfactiont (eks-kal-fak'shon), n. [< L. ex- 
calf act io{n-), < cxcalfacere , warm, < ex, out, 4- 
calfacerv , warm: see chafe , and cf. eschaufe.] 
The act of making warm ; calef action. Blount. 
excalfactivet (eks-kal-fak'tiv), a. [< cxcal fac- 
tion 4- -ive.] Same as excalf actory. Cotgravc. 
Excalfactoria ( oks - kal-f ak-t 6 ' ri-ii ) , n. [NL., 
fom. of L. excalf actor ius : see excalf actory.] A 
genus of diminutive quails, of which the sexes 
are dissimilar in plumage and the coloration is 
much variegated, inhabiting Africa, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, etc. ; the painted quails. The best-known 
species is the blue-broasted Chinese quail, E. 
chinensis. Bonaparte , 1856. 
excalfactoryt (oks-kal-fak'to-ri), a. [< L. ex- 
calf actorius, < exoalfacere, warm: see excalf ac- 
tion.] Tending to heat or warm; heating; 
warming. 

The Greeks have gone so neare, that they have scraped 
tho very filth from the walls of their publicke halls and 
places of wrestling, and suchlike exorcises; ami the same 
(say they) hath a special 1 exealfactorie vertue. 

Holland , tr. of Pliny, xxviii. 4. 

excamb, excambie (eks-kamV, -kam'bi), v. t. 
[< ML. exoambiare, exchange: see exchange.] 
To exchange: applied specifically to the ex- 
change of land. [Scotch.] 

The power to excamb was gradually conferred on en- 
tailed proprietors. Encyc . Brit . , VIII. 783. 

excambiator (eks - kam'bi - a - tor), n. [ML., < 
exoambiare, exchange ; gee exchange.] An ex- 
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changer ; a broker ; one employed to exchange 
lands. 

excambie, V . t. See excamb. 
excambium, excambiou (eks-kam'bi-um, -on), 
w. [ML., exchange: see exchange.] Exchange; 
barter; specifically, in Scots late, the contract 
by which one piece of land is exchanged for 
another. 

He . . . acquired . . . divers landB, ... for which he 
gave in excambion the lands of Cum bo. 

Spotswood, Hist. Church of Scotland, p. 100. 

excandescence, excandescency (eks-kan-des'- 

ens, -en-si), n. [= Sp. Pg. cscandecencia = It. es- 
candescensa, cscandcscenzia , < L. excandcscentia , 
nascent anger, lit. a growing hot, < excandes- 
cen{U)s, ppr. of cxcandescerc , grow hot: see ex- 
candescent.] 1. A white heat; glowing heat. 
[Rare.] — 2f. Heat of passion; violont anger. 
Bailey, 1727. 

excandescent (oks-kan-des'ent), a. [= Pg. 
escandecente = It. escandescentc, < L. cxcandes- 
cen{l-)s, ppr. of excandescerc , grow hot, burn, 
burn with anger, < ex, out, 4- candcscerc, begin 
to glow : see candescent , candid.] White with 
heat. [Rare.] 

excantationt (oks-kan-ta'shon), n. [< L. as if 
*cxcantatio{n-), < cxcantarc, charm forth, bring 
out by enchantment, < ex, out, 4- cantare, sing, 
charm: seo cant 2 , and cf. incantation.] Disen- 
chantment by a countercharm. [Rare.] 

They . . . which imagine that the mvnde is eyther by 
incantation or excantation to bee ruled are ub far from 
trueth as the East from the West. 

Lyly, Eupliues and hiB England, p. 345). 

The don — enchanted in bis cage, out of which there 
was no possibility of getting out, hut by the power of a 
higher excantation. Gay ton , N otes on Don Quixote, p. 277. 

excamate (eks-kar'nat), v. tr, pret. and pp. 
excarnated , ppr. excarnating . [< ML. excarna- 
tus, pp. of excarnarc (> Pg. cscarnar = F. ex - 
earner), deprive of flesh, < L. ex- priv. 4- caro 
{cam-), flesh. Cf. incarnate.] To deprive or 
clear of flesh ; separate, as blood-vosselB, from 
the surrounding fleshy parts. 

He [I)r. Gleason ] hath likewise given us certain notes 
for the more easy distinguishing of the vena cava, porta, 
and vasa fellea in excarnating the liver. Wood , Fasti, I. 

excamate (eks-kiir'nat), a. [< ML. cxcarnatus , 
pp.: see the verb.] Divested of flesh; disem- 
bodied. Sears. 

excamation (oks-kiir-na'shqii), n. [= F. ex- 
carnation = Pg. c sea mat; do, \ ML. * excar na- 
tio(n-), < excarnarc, pp. cxcarnatus, deprive of 
flesh: seo excamate.] 1. Tho act of divesting 
of flesh ; the state of being divested of flesh : op- 
posed to incarnation . 

The apostles mean by the resurrection of Christ the ex- 
carnation of the Hon of man, ami the consequent emer- 
gence out of natural conditions to his place of power on 
high. Sears. 

2. In the preparation of casts of anatomical 
cavities (as of the blood-vessels of an organ or 
of the air-passages of the lungs), the removal 
of the tissues, as by a corrosive liquid, after 
the cavities have been filled with a hardening 
injection. 

excarnicatet (eks-kar'ni-kat), v. t. [< L. ex- 
priv. 4* caro {cam-), flesh: the term, appar. in 
imitation of excarnificate.] To lay bare the 
flesh of • scarify. 

1 did even excarnicate his [a horse's] sides with my often 
spurring of him. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 33. 

excarnificate (eks-k&rini-fi-katb r. t . ; pret. and 
pp. cxcarnificated, ppr. excarni floating. [< L. 
cxearnificatus, pp. of excarniflcare (> OF. cxcar - 
nifier), cut or tear any one to pieces, ML. de- 
vour the flesh of, < ex, out, 4- carnificare, cut in 
pieces, behoad, < caro {cam-), flesh, 4- fgeere, 
make. Bee carnifex.] To deprive of flesh; freo 
from flesh. Sir T. More. 

excarnification (eks-kkr^ni-fi-ka'shon), n. [< 
excarnificate 4- -ion.] The act of clearing or 
depriving of flesh. Johnson. 

6X catheara. Bee cathedra. 

excathedrate (eks-kath'o-drat), v. tr, pret. and 
pp. cxcathedratcd, ppr. excathedratmg. [< ex 
cathedra 4- -ate 2 .] To condemn with author- 
ity, or ox cathedra. [Rare.] 

Whom sho'd T feare to write tOj if I can 
Stand before you, my learn’d diocesan? 

And never shew blood-guiltinesse or fearo 
To Bee ray lineB excathedrated here. 

Herrick , Hesperides, p. 60. 

excaudate (eks-k&'dat), a. [< L. ex- priv. + 
cauda , tail : see caudate. Cf. ecaudate .] In cool., 
tailless ; destitute of a tail or tail-like process ; 
ecaudate. 

excavate (eks'ka-vat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. ex- 
cavated, ppr. excavating. [< L. excavatus , pp. 


exoecate 

of excavare, hollow out, < ex, out, + cavare, 
make hollow, < cavus, hollow : see cave 1 . Cf. ex- 
cave.] 1. To hollow out, or make a hollow or 
cavity in, by digging or scooping out the inner 
part, or by removing extraneous matter : as, to 
excavate a tumulus or a buried city for the pur- 
pose of exploring it ; to excavate a cocoanut. 

Faber himself put a thousand of them [cups turned of 
ivory by OswalduB Norlinger of Suevia] into an excavated 
pepper corn. Hay, Works of Creation, i. 

2. To form by scooping or hollowing out ; make 
by digging out material, as from the earth : as, 
to excavate a tunnel or a cellar. 

Strlges . . . aro those excavated channels, by our work- 
men called flutings and grooves. Evelyn , Architecture. 

It is only when we examine the chasm more minutely, 
and find that it has actually boen excavated out of the 
solid rock, that we begin to sec that the work has been 
done by running water. 

J. Croll , Climate and Cosmology, p. 11. 

I was living at this period In a tomb, which was exca- 
vated in the side of tho precipice, ubove Hheick Abd el 
Gournoo. 11. Curzon , Monast. in the Levant, p. 102. 

excavate, excavated (eks'ka-vat, -va-ted), a. 
In zool . : {a) Formed as if by excavation ; hol- 
lowed, but having the inner surface irregularly 
rounded. 

The front is deeply excavated for the insertion of the 
antenna). Packard. 

{b) Widely and irregularly notched : said of a 
margin or mark — Excavated palpi, in nUom., those 
palpi in which the last joint is concave at its apex. 

excavation (eks-ka-va'shon), n. [= F. excava- 
tion as Bp. excavacion = f*g. excavagdo = It. es- 
cavazione , < L. excavatio{n-), < excavare , hollow 
out: see excavate.] 1. The act of making a 
thing hollow by removing the interior sub- 
stance or part ; the digging out of material, or 
its removal by any moans, so as to form a cavity 
or hollow: as, the excavation of land by flowing 
water. 

The appearance therefore of the dry land was by the 
excavalum of certain sinus and tracts of the earth, and 
exaggerating and lifting up other parts of the terrestrial 
matters. Sir M. Jlale , Orig. of Mankind, p. 2tfb. 

2. A hollow or cavity formed by removing the 
interior substance : as, many animals burrow in 
excavations of their own forming. 

A grotto is not often the wish or the pleasure of an Eng- 
lishman, who has more frequent need to solicit than ex- 
clude the sun ; hut Pope's excavation was requisite as an 
entrance to hiB garden. Johneon, Pope. 

3. In eng in., an open cutting, as in a railway, 
in distinction from a tunnel. — 4. In zool., a 
deep and somewhat irregular hollow with well- 
defined edges, as if a piece had been taken out 
of the surface. 

excavator (eks'ka-va-tor), n. [= F. cxcava- 
teur.] One who or that which excavates. 

An intelligent excavator had taken better care of them 
[some valuable fossils], and laid them aside. 

Sir II. De La Iieche , Geol. Observer. 
Specifically- (a) A horse- or steam-power machine for 
digging, moving, or transporting loose gravel, sand, or 
soil. The ditch-excavator is practically a scoop-plow that 




Excavntor, dcf. (a). 


loosens the sod, while an endless band armed with buck- 
ets scoops the soil, raises it, and throws it out atone side 
of the machine. The transporting excavator loosens the 
soil and raises it upon a traveling apron to a hopper. 
When the hopper is full the muchine is dragged away upon 
a carrying-line to the place where the load is to be dis- 
charged. ( b ) An instrument used by dentists in removing 
carious parts of a tooth preparatory to filling it. — Odor- 
less excavator, an apparatus consisting of a pump, tank, 
and odor-consumer, used for emptying cesspools.— Pneu- 
matic excavator, an apparatus for raising by pneumatic 
force* sand, silt, etc., from a shaft in excavating, or for 
sinking a pile by means of air-pressure. 

excavet (eks-kav'), v. t. [< F. excaver = Sp. 
Pg. cxcavar = It. scavare, < L. excavare , hollow 
out: see excavate, r.] To excavate. Cockeram. 

excecatet (ek-se'kat), v. t. [Also Bpelled exca- 
vate, < L. excaicatus , pp. of exccecare, make blind, 
< ex 4- caicarc , make blind, < cwcus, blind.] To 
make tyiucl Cockeram, 
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excecationt (ek-se-ka'shon), n. [Also spelled 
excavation; = OF. cxcecaiion ! < L. as if *excceca- 
tio(n-), < cxcwcare, make blind: see excecate.] 
The act of making blind. 

Their own wicked hearts will still work and improve 
their own induration, excecation, and irritation to further 
sinning. Bp. Richardson, Obs. on Old Test. (1055), p. 859. 

6XC6d6t, v. An obsolete spelling of exceed. 
excedentt (ek-se'dent), n. [< L. exceden{t-)s , 
ppr. of excederr , exceed: see exceed.’] Excess. 

In France the population would double in one space of 
two hundred and fourteen years, if no war, or no conta- 
gious disease, were to diminish the annual excellent of the 
births. Humboldt, Polit. Essays (trails.), I. 82 (Ord MS.). 

exceed ( ek-sed '), v. [Early mod. E. also excede ; 
< ME. excede n. < OF. exceder , F. exceder = Sp. 
Pg. exceder = it. eccedere , escederc , < L. cxcederc, 
go out, go -forth, go beyond a certain limit, over- 
pass, exceed, transgress, < ex , out, forth, 4* ce- 
dere , go : see cede , and cf . accede , etc.] I. tram. 

1. To pass or go beyond; proceed beyond the 
given or supposed limit, measure, or quantity 
of : as, the task exceeds his strength ; he has ex- 
ceeded his authority. 

Name the time ; but let it not 
Exceed three days. Shah., Othello, iii. 8. 
He has a temper malice eannot move 
To exceed the bounds of judgment. 

Fletcher ( and another), Queen of Corinth, iii. 1. 
Aged Men, whose Lives exceed the space 
Which seems the Hound prescrib’d to mortal Race. 

Congreve, To the Memory of Lady Gethin. 
Nothing can exceed the vanity of our existence but the 
folly of our pursuits. Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, i. 

2. To surpass; be superior to; excel. 

The forme and manner therof excedyd all other that 
ever I Saw, so much that I canne nott wryte it. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 14. 
Divine contemplations exceed the pleasures of sense. 

llacon, Moral Fables, vi., Expl. 
Where all his counsellors he doth exceed, 

As far in judgment as he doth in state. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, i. 
To be nameless in worthy deeds exceeds an infamous his- 
tory. The Canaanitish woman lives more happily without 
a name than Herod ins with one. Sir T. Jlrownc. 

—Byn. 2. To transcend, outdo, outvie, outstrip. 

tl. in trans. 1. To go too far; passtho proper 
bounds; go over any given limit, number, or 
measure: as, to exceed m eating or drinking. 

Forty stripes he may give him, and not exceed . 

Deut. xxv. 3. 

^Emulations, all men know, are incident among Military 
men, and are, if they exceed not, pardonable. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxvi. 

2. To bear the greater proportion ; be more or 
larger ; predominate. 

Justice must punish the rebellious deed, 

Yet punish so as pity shall exceed. Drydcn. 

3f. To excel. 

Mary. I saw the duchess of Milan’s gown, that they 
praise so. 

Hero. O, that exceeds , they Bay. Shak., Much Ado, iii. 4. 

These hits many of them are planted, and yeold no 
lesse plcntic and variolic of fruit then the river exceedeth 
with abundance of tlsh. 

Cap/. John Smith, True Travels, I. 118. 

exceedablet (ek-se'da-bl), a. [< exceed + -able.'] 
Capable of exceeding or surpassing. Sherwood . 
exceeder (ok-se'dor), v. One who exceeds or 
passes the proper bounds or limits of anything. 

That abuse doth not evacuate the commission : not in 
the exeeeders and transgressors, much lesse In them that 
exceed not. lip. Mountagu, Appeal to Ceesar, xxxvi. 

exceedingt (ek-se'ding), n. [Verbal n. of ex- 
ceed . v.] The amount by which anything ex- 
ceeds a recognized limit; excess; overplus. 

He used to treat strangers at his table with good cliear, 
and seemingly kept pace with them in eating morsell for 
inorsell, whilst" he had a secret contrivance wherein he 
conveyed Ids exceedings above his motiasticall pittance. 

Fuller, Worthies, Yorkshire. 

exceeding (ek-se'ding), p. a. [Ppr. of exceed , 
v.] 1. Very groat in extent, quautity, or dura- 
tion; remarkably large or extensive. 

titles were built an exceeding space of time before the 
great flood. ltalcigh, Hist. World. 

Their learning is not so exceeding as the first Ohinian 
relations report, in the Matheniatikes and other liberal! 
Sciences. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 439. 

2. Surpassing; remarkable for beauty, etc. 
[Karo.] 

How long shall 1 live ere I be so happy 
To have a wife of this exceeding form? 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 2. 

exceeding (ek-se'ding), adv. [< exceeding , a.] 
In a very groat degree ; unusually : as, exceed- 
ing rich. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

The Genoese were exceeding powerful by sea. Raleigh . 

1 am thy shield and thy exceeding great reward. 

* Gen. xv. 1. 
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Atalanta, who was exceeding fleet, contended with Hlp- 
pomenes in the course. Bacon, Physical Fables, iv. 

exceedingly (ek-se'ding-li), adv. To a very 
great degree ; in a degree beyond what is usual ; 
greatly ; very much ; extremely. 

Isaac trembled very exceedingly. Gen. xxvll. 83. 

We shall find that while they [kings! adhered firmly to 
God and Religion, the Nation prospered exceedingly, as for 
a long time under the Reigns of Solomon and Asa. 

StillingJUet , Sermons, II. iv. 

exceedingnesst (ek-Be'ding-nes), n. Surpass- 
ingness in quantity, extent, or duration. 

Never Baw she creature so astonished as Zelmane, ex- 
ceeding sorry for Pamela, but exceedingly exceeding that 
exceedingness in feare for Philoclea. 

Sir P. Sidney , Arcadia, iii. 

excel (ek-sel'), v . ; pret. and pp. excelled , ppr. 
excelling . [Formerly also excell ; < OF. exccller f 
F. exccller = Pg. cxceller = It. cccellerc, < L. cx- 
cellere , raise, elevate, intr. rise, be eminent, 
surpass, excel, < ex , out, + * cellere , impel, pp. 
cclsus, raised, high, lofty.] I. tram. 1. To sur- 
pass in respect to something; be superior to; 
outdo in comparison; transcend, usually in 
something good or commendable, but some- 
times in that which is bad or indifferent. 

Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellent 
them all. Prov. xxxi. 29. 

By the wisdom of the law of God David attained to ex- 
cel others in understanding; and Solomon likewise to 
excel David. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, 11. 1. 

I would ascribe to dead authors their just praises, in 
those things wherein they have excelled us. 

Dryden, Dcf. of Epil. to Conquest of Granada, li. 
Our great metropolis does far surpass 
Whate’er is now, and equals all that was ; 

Our wit as far does foreign wit excel, 

And, like a king, should in a palace dwell. 

Dryden, Prol. to King’s House, 1. 25. 

2. To exceed or be beyond. [Rare.] 

She open’d, but to shut 
Exeell' d her power; the gates wide open stood. 

Milton, T. L., ii. 888. 

II. intram. To have certain qualities, or to 
erf orm certain actions, in an unusual degree ; 
e remarkable, distinguished, or eminent for 
superiority in any respect; surpass others. 

Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in strength. 

Pb. ciii. 20. 

’Mongst all Flow’rs the Rose excels. 

Howell, Letters, I. v. 21. 

It was in description and meditation that Byron excelled. 

Macaulay , Mooro’s Byron. 

The art in which the Egyptians most excel is architec- 
ture. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 2. 

excellence (ek'sp-lons), ». [< ME. exccllensc, 
< OF. excellence, % F.' excellence = Pr. excellencia 
= Bp. excelcncia = Pg. excellencia = It. eccellcn - 
zia (obs.), cccellcn za = D. excellentic = O. excel- 
lenz = Dan. excellence = Sw. excellens , < L. ex- 
ccllentia , superiority, excellence, < excellent -).v, 
excellent: see excellent.] 1. The state of ex- 
celling in anything or of possessing good qual- 
ities in an unusual or eminent degree ; merit ; 
goodnoss; virtue; superiority; eminence. 

Consider first, that great 
Or bright Infers not excellence. 

Milton , P. L., viii. 91. 

Every beautiful person shines out in all the excellence 
with which nature has adorned her. Steele, Tatler, No. 151. 

It is true now us ever, indeed it is even more true, that 
lal»or must be rewarded in proportion to its excellence, or 
there will else be no excellence to reward. 

W. II. Matlock , Social Equality, p. 182. 

The Greek conception of excellence was the full and per- 
fect development of humanity in all its organs and func- 
tions, and without any tinge of asceticism. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, II. 308. 

2. A mark or trait of superiority; a valuable 
quality; anything highly laudaDle, meritori- 
ous, or virtuous m persons, or valuable and 
esteemed in thingg ; a merit. 

Memmius, him whom thou profusely kind 
Adom’st with every excellence refined. 

Beattie, Lucretius, i. 

3. Same as excellency , 2. [Rare.] 

They humbly sue unto your excellence. 

To have a godly peace concluded of. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 1. 

Nor shall you need excuse, since you're to rendor 
Account to that fair excellence , the princess. 

Ford, Broken Heart, !v. 2. 

excellency (ek'se-len-si), n . ; pi. excellencies 
(-siz). [As excellence: see -ence.j 1. Same as 
excelknce, 1 and 2. [Obsolete or archaic; but 
excellencies is still sometimes used by mistake 
as the plural of excellence.] 

Is it not wonderful that base desires should so extin- 
guish in men the sense of their own excellency as to make 
them willing that their souls should be like to the souls of 
beasts? Hooker, Ecclea. Polity, 


excelsior 

For God was . . . desirous that human nature should 
be perfected with moral, not intellectual excellencies. 

Jer. Taylor , Great Exemplar, Ded. 

Eloquence is . . . improved by the perusal of the great 
masters, from whose excellencies rules have been after- 
wards formed. Goldsmith , Criticisms. 

The excellencies of the British Constitution had already 
exorcised and exhausted the talents of the best thinkers 
and the moBt eloquent writers and speakers that the world 
ever saw. Burke , Appeal to Old Whigs. 

2. A title of honor given to governors, ambas- 
sadors (as representing not the affairs alone 
but the persons of sovereign princes, to whom 
the title was formerly applioa), ministers, and 
other high officers : with your , his, etc. ; hence, 
a person entitled to this designation. The title 
His Excellency is given to the governor by the constitu- 
tions of New Hampshire and Massachusetts ; and it is con- 
ventionally applied to the governors of other States and 
the President of the United States, aud sometimes to the 
incumbents of other high offices. 

Your excellencies, having been the protectors of the au- 
thor of these Memoirs during the many years of his exile, 
are justly entitled to whatever acknowledgment can be 
made. Ludlow , Memoirs, I., Ep. Ded. 

“It was In the castle-yard of KonigBberg in 1861,” said 
Bismarck, once, “that 1 first became an Excellency." 

Louse, Bismarck, I. 270. 

excellent (ek'se-lent), a. [< ME. excellent, cx- 
celent , < OF. excellent , F. excellent = Sp. excelente 
= Pg. excellence = It. eccellente = D. G. Dan. Sw. 
excellent , < L. excellen(t-)s , high, lofty, eminent, 
distinguished, superior, excellent, ppr. of ex- 
cellere , rise, be eminent: see excel.] 1. Excel- 
ling: possessing excellence ; eminent or distin- 
guished for superior merit of any kind; of sur- 
passing character or quality; uncommonly laud- 
able or valuable for any reason ; characterized 
by good or sensible qualities ; remarkably good : 
as, an excellent magistrate ; an excellent farm, 
horse, or fruit; an excellent workman. 

Her voice was over soft, 

Gentle, and low : an excellent thing in woman. 

Shak., Lear, v. 3. 

A private Man, vilified and thought to have hut little 
in him, but come to the Crown, never any Man shewed 
more excellent Abilities. Baker, Chronicles, p. 44. 

The World cries you up to be an excellent Divine and 
Philosopher. Howell, Letters, ii. 41. 

She is excellent to be at a play with, or upon a visit. 

Lamb, Mackery Eud. 

2f. Surpassing; transcendent; consummate; 
complete : in an ill sense. 

This is the excellent foppery of the world ! that, when 
we are sick in fortune ... we make guilty of our disas- 
ters the sun, the moon, and stars. Shak., Lear, i. 2. 
That excellent grand tyrant of the earth 
Thy womb let loose, to chase us to our graves. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 

Elizabeth was an excellent hypocrite. Hume. 

= syn. 1. Worthy, fine, admirable, choice, prime, valuable, 
select, exquisite. 

excellent^ (ek'se-lent), adv. [< excellent , a.] 
Excellently; exceedingly. 

Pol. Do you know me, my lord? 

11am. Excellent , excellent well ; you’re a fishmonger. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 

Gentlemen, please you change a few crowns for a very ex- 
cellent good blade here ? I am a poor gentleman, a soldier 
B. Jonson , Every Man in his Humour, ii. 2 

excellently (ek'se-lent-li), adv. 1. In an ex- 
cellent manner; in’ an eminent degree; in a 
manner to please or command esteem, or to be 
useful. 

Oliv. Is 't not well done ? 

Viol. Excellently done, if God did all. Shak., T. N., i. 5. 
2f. Exceedingly; superlatively; surpassingly. 

Sir Philip Sidney in the description of his mistressc ex- 
cellently well handled this figure of rescmblaunee by im- 
agerie. Puttcnham , Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 204 

Hesperus entroats thy light, 

GoddosB, excellently bright. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3 
A sorrow shews in his true glory, 

When the whole heart is excellently sorry. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, i. 2- 
Here, as e’en in hell, there must be still 
One giant-vice, bo excellently ill 
That all beside one pities, not abhors. 

Pope, Satires of Donne, ii. 4 

excelsior (ek-sel'si-Ar), a. [< L. excelsior , masc. 
and fern, compar. (neut. excelsius) of excel sm, 
elevated, lofty, hign, pp. of excellere , rise, bo 
lofty, be eminent: see excel.] Loftier; more 
elevated; higher: the motto of New York 
State, hence sometimes called the Excelsior 
State . 

From the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star, 

Excelsior! Longfellow, Excelsior 

excelsior (ok-sel' si-dr), n. [< excelsior, a.] 
The trade-name of a fine quality of wood-shav- 
ings, used as stuffing for cushions, beds, etc., 
and as a packing material, 



exoelsitnde 

excelaltudef (ek-eel'si-tfid), «. [< L. as if "ex- 
celsitudo, < cxcel&m , high: see excelsior . ] High- 
ness. Bailey, 1727, 

excelsityt (ek-sersi-ti), n. [< L. excclsita(t-)s , 
loftiness, < excelsus, high, lofty: see eiccc^ior.] 
Altitude: haughtiness. Bailey , 1727. 

excentral (ok-seii'tral), a. [< L. c#, out, 4 coi- 
trum, center, 4 -al.X In hot out of the center, 
excentric, excentrically, etc. Bee eccentric , 
etc. 

Excentrostomata (ek-8Gn-tro-sto'ma-t&)> n. 

[NL., prop. * Eccen tros torna ta, < Gr.*V£,”f/c, out, 
4 KtvTfyov , a point, center, 4 or 6 pa, mouth.] 
He Blaiuville’s name for a group of irregular 
or exocyclic sea-urchins: heart-urchins, as the 
spatangoids: so called from the eccentric po- 
sition of the mouth. 

except (ek-sept'), v. [< ME. excepten , < OF. ex- 
cep ter, F. excepter = Pr. exceptar = Bp. exceptor 
(obs.), exceptuar = Pg. exceptuar = It. eccettarc , 
eccettuare , < L. exceptar e, take out, ML. except, 
freq. of excipere, pp. except us, take out, except, 
make an exception of, take exception to, < 
out, 4 caper e, take: see capable. Cf. accept . ] 
I. tram. To take or loave out of consideration ; 
exclude from a statement or category, as one or 
more of a number, or some particular or detail ; 
omit or withhold: as, to except a few from a 
general condemnation. 

When he saith all things are put under him, it is mani- 
fest that he is excepted which did put all things under him. 

1 Cor. xv. 27. 

Hu was excepted by name out of the acts against the Pa- 
pists. Barham , Ingoldsby Legends, I. 208. 

Errors excepted, errors and omissions excepted, 

formulas used in rendering an account, or in making a 
tabulated numerical statement of any kind, commonly 
placed at the close in tho abbreviated forms K. ft., ft. and 
(). ft., to invite scrutiny, or to guard against a suspicion 
of intentional misstatement. 

n. intrans. To object; take exception : now 
usually followed by to, but formorly sometimes 
by against: as, to except to a witness or to his 
testimony. 

They have heard some talk, “Sm-h a one is a great rich 
man," and another except to it, “ Yea, but he hath a great 
charge of children." 

Bacon, Marriage and Single Life (ud. 18S7). 

The Athenians might fairly except against. the practice 
of Democritus, to bo buried up ill honey. 

Sir T. Browne, Urn -burial, iii. 

1 shall make use only of such reasons ami authorities 
as religion cannot except against. 

Milton , Apology for Smeetymnuus. 

But anything that is new will be excepted to by minds 
of a certain order. F. Halt, Mod. Eng., p. 334. 

except (ck-sept' ), prep, and conj. [< ME. except 
(= Bp. Pg. cxcepto = It. eccctto ), prop, used ab- 
solutely as in L., < L. exeeptns , pp., taken out, 
excepted, used absolutely in the ablative ; e. g., 
in the first example except Christ would be in 
L. cxcepto Christo. As in other instances (e. g., 
t luring , notwithstanding ), the participle came to 
be regarded as a prep, governing the following 
noun. Gf. excepting .] I. prep. Being excepted 
or left out; with the exception of; excepting: 
usually equivalent to but, but more emphatic. 

It were a 3 uyncs kyndo . . 

That any creature slmldc kuimo al exeepte Crysteone |i. e., 
alone]. Piers Plowman (B), xv. f»3. 

Richard except , those whom we light against 
Had rather have us win, than him they follow. 

Shale . , Rich. III., v. 3. 

I could see nothing except the sky. Swijt. 

n. conj. Excepting; if it be not that; unless. 

Except, the Lord build the house, they labour in vain 
that build it. Ps. cxxvii. 1. 

Cow. You know not wheretore I have brought you hith- 
er? 

Cel. Not well, except you told me. 

B. Jonson , Volpone, iii. 4. 

Fertility of a country is not enough, except art and in- 
dustry be joined unto it. 

Burton , Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. &7. 
Parted without the least regret, 
ftxcept that they had ever met. 

Cowper, Pairing Time Anticipated. 

No desire can be satisfied except through the exercise of 
a faculty. //. Sjiencer, Social Statics, p. 1)2. 

exceptant (ek-sep'tant), a. and n. [< except 4 
•ant.'] I. a. Making or implying exception. 
Lord Eldon. [Rare.] 

# 11. n. One who excepts or takes an excep- 
tion, as to a ruling of a court. 

excepter (ek-sep'tfcr), n. One who excepts, 
excepting (ek-sep'ting), prep, and conj. [Ppr. 
of except , v . Cf. barring 2 , during , etc.] I. prep. 
Making exception of; excluding; except. 

Thy deeds, thy plainness, and thy housekeeping 
Hath won the greatest favour of the commons, 
Excepting none but good Duke Humphrey. 

Shak,, 2 Hen. VI., i. 1. 
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Our watch to-night, excepting your worship's presence, 
have ta’en a couple of as arrant knaves as any in Mossina. 

Shale. , Much Ado, iii. 6. 

II. conj. Unless; exempt. 

Excepting in barbarous times, no such atrocious out- 
rages could be committed. Brougham. 

exception (ek-sep'shon), n. [= F. exception = 
Bp. exccpcion = Pg. ‘exccpgfto = It. cccezionc , < 
L. exeeptio(n -), < excipere , pp. exceptm , take out, 
except: see except , «.] 1. The act of excepting 
or leaving out of count; exclusion, or tho act 
of excluding from some number designated, or 
from a statement or description: as, all voted 
for the measure with tho exception of five. 

He doth deny his prisoners ; 

But with proviso, and exception. 

Shak., 1 Hon. IV., i. 3. 

Do *t for you ! by this air, T will do any thing, without 
exception , be It a good, bad, or indifferent thing. 

Beau, and FI . , King and No King, iii. 3. 

2. That which is excepted, excluded, or sepa- 
rated from others in a goneral statement or de- 
scription; the person or thing specified as dis- 
tinct or not included: as, almost every general 
rule has its exceptions. 

Nay, soft; this operation hath another exception annexed 
thereto then you have yet heard : For ... if the divisor 
eontayne 2 digits or mo . . . this rule will not serve nor 
hold in that point. T. JIUl, Arithmetic (1H00). 

1 know no manner of speaking so offensive as that of 
giving praise and dosing it with an exception. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 02. 
Sudi rare exceptions, shining in the dark, 

Prove, rather than impeach, the just remark. 

Cowper , Tirocinium, 1. 841. 

The exceptions do not destroy the authority of the rule. 

Macaulag, West. Reviewer s Def. of Mill. 

3. An objection ; that which is or may bo of- 
fered in opposition to a rule, proposition, state- 
ment, or allegation : with to, sometimes with 
against. 

I will answer what exceptions he can have against our 
account. Bentley. 

4. Objection with dislike; offense; slight an- 
ger or resentment : with at or against , but more 
commonly with to, and generally used with take: 
as, to take exception at a severe remark ; to take 
exception to what was said. 

Thou hast taken against me a most just exception. 

Shak., Othello, iv. % 

What will you say now, 

If lie deny to come, and take exceptions 
At some half-syllable, or sound deliver’d 
With an ill accent, or some st.de left out? 

Fletcher , Bouduca, ii. 2. 

5. In law: (a) In conveyancing, a clause in a 
deed taking out something from that which ap- 
pears to be granted by the preceding part of 
the deed, by which means it is severed from the 
estate granted, and does not pass, (b) The 
thing or part of the premises thus withheld, (<•) 
In equity practice, an allegation, required to be 
in writing, pointing out the particular matter 
in an adversary’s pleading which is objected to 
as insufficient or improper, (d) In common- 
law practice, the specific statement, required 
to be in writing or noted on tho record, of an 
objection taken by a party to a ruling or deci- 
sion by the court or a referee, the object being 
to show to tho higher court to which the mat- 
ter may be appealed that the ruling was ad- 
herod to and carried into effect against explicit 
objection, or to inform the adverse' party of the 
precise point of the objection, or both. Bee 
bill of exceptions, below. In tin* Konmn law exee.p- 
tio was a plea similar to our confession ami avoidance. 
Thus, such a plea would be a claim to offset a debt. In 
a narrower sense, however, it was restricted to the plea 
that an action competent, in law should be excluded on 
the grouniDif equity. Such a plea was held to be danger- 
ous, because, the facts alleged by way of exception being 
once disproved, the claim of the plaintiff was held to be 
proved as good in law by the pleading of the ex ceptiu. 
Hence, probably, the maxim “The exception proves the 
rule" (Latin except™ prohat regulam, U Uoko 41 ; French 
V except um pi-ouve la rh/le), which is certainly of legal ori- 
gin. The words “ in eases not excepted ” (Latin in casibus 
nonexceptis)&.m, however, commonly added ; and the max- 
im is takeu to mean that an express exception implies that 
the general rule is the opposite of the ease mentioned. 

As exception corroborates the application of law in cases 
not excepted, bo enumeration invalidates it in cases not 
enumerated. 

Bacon, l)e Augmentis (ed. Spedding), VIII. iii 

If it he well weighed, that certificate makes against 
them; for as except™ firrnat legem in casibus non creep - 
tin, so the excepting of that shire by itself doth fortify 
that the rest of the shires were included in the very point 
of difference. Bacon, Jurisdiction of the Marches. 

Bill Of exceptions, in common law practice, the docu- 
ment drawn up by tne party unsuccessful at the trial for 
authentication by the trial judge, to show to an appellate 
court all the rulings complained of as error, and the ex- 
ceptions thereto taken on the trial.- The exception 

S roves the rule, see def. 6 (<*).— To note an exoep- 
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exceptive 

exceptionable (ek-sep'shon-a-bl), a. [< excep- 
tion 4* -able. ] Liable to exception or objection ; 
that may be objected to ; objectionable. 

This passage I look upon to he the most exceptionable 
in the whole poem. Addison , Spectator, No. 279. 

That may be defensible, nay laudable, in one character, 
that would be in the highest degree exceptionable in an- 
other. Steele, Spectator, No. 290. 

The German visitors even drink tho exceptionable beer 
which is sold in the wooden cottages on the little hillock 
at the end of the gardens. Howells, Venetian Life, xvii. 

exceptionableness (ek-sep'shon-a-bl-nes), W. 
The quality of being exceptionable. 

exceptionally (ek-sep'skon-a-bli), adr. In a 
manner that may be excepted to; objection- 
ably. 

exceptional (ok-sep'sbon-al), a. [= F. excep- 
tionnel = It. cccczionaie; as exception 4 -at.] 
Relating to or forming an exception ; contrary 
to the rule; out of tho regular or ordinary 
course. 

Tom's was a naturo which had a sort of superstitious 
repugnance to everything exceptional. 

George Eliot , Mill on the Floss, v. 6. 

The mastery of Shakespeare is shown perhaps more 
strikingly in his treatment of the ordinary than of the ex- 
ceptional. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 13tt. 

The mode of migration [by seal which was natural, and 
even necessary, in the seventeenth century was altogether 
exceptional in the fifth. 

ft. A. Freeman, Amer. Loots., p. 102. 
= Syn. Irregular, unusual, uncommon, unnatural, pecu- 
liar, anomalous. 

exceptionality (ek-HOp-sho-naPi-ti), n. [< ex- 
ceptional 4 -it if.] Tho quality of being excep- 
tional, or of constituting an exception. 

Artistic feeling is . . . of so rare occurrence that its ex- 
ceptionality . . . proves the rule. 

The Century, XXVI. 824. 

exceptionally (ek-NOp'shon-al-i), adv. In an 
exceptional or unusual manner; in or to an un- 
usual degree; especially: as, ho was exception- 
ally favored. 

Neither should we doubt our intuitions ns to necessary 
truth. To do so is not to he exceptionally intellectual, but 
exceptionally fooliBh. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 138. 

The country behind it is exceptionally fertile, and is 
covered over with thriving farms. 

Froudi , Sketches, p. 80. 

exceptionalness (ck-sep'shon-al-nos), n. Ex- 
ceptional character or quality. 

It is not the meritoriousness hut the exceptional ness of 
the achievement which makes the few willing to attempt 
it. Spectator, No. 3030, p. 1142. 

exceptionary ((‘k-sop'shon-il-ri), a. [< excep- 
tion 4 - an /.] Indicating or noting an excep- 
tion. [Karo.] 

After mentioning the goners 1 privation of the “bloomy 
flush of life,” tin* exceptionary “all hut" includes, as part 
of that bloomy Hush, an aged decrepit matron. 

Scott, Essays, p. 2U3 (Ord MS.). 

exceptionert (ek-scp'shon-Gr), w. One who 
takes exception or objects; an objector. 

Thus much (Headers) In favour of the softer spirited 
Christian ; for other except ionns there wus no thought 
taken Milton, On Def. of Humb. Reinonst., ITef. 

exceptionless (ok-sep'shon-les), a. [< exception 
4 -less. ] Without exception ; incapable of be- 
ing excepted to. Bancroft. 

exceptioust (ck-sep'shus), a. (< exccpti-on 4 
-ous.] Disposed to take* exception or make ob- 
jection; inclined to object or cavil ; captious. 

Tom. So ; did you murk the ditlnuss of her parting now? 

Alon. What duluess l thou art so exceptions still! 

Middleton and Rowley, Changeling, if. 1. 

Go dine with your Earl, sir; he may he exceptions: we 
are your friends and will not take It ill to he left. 

Wycherley, Country Wife, I. 

He has indeed one good (Juulity, he is not Exceptions ; 
for he so passionately affects the reputation of under- 
standing raillery that he will construe an Affront into a 
Jest. Congreve , Way of the World, i. 2. 

It is his ancestor, tho original pensioner, that has laid 
up this inexhaustible, fund of merit, which makes his 
Grace so very delicate and exceptions about the merit of 
all other grantees of the crown. Burke, 'I o a Noble Lord. 

exceptiousnesst(tik-sop'sbuR-ncs), n. The char- 
acter of being exceptions. Barrow. 

exceptive (ek-scp'tiv), a. [= OF. exccptif = 
Sp. Pg. exceptivo; as except, v., 4 -m*.] 1. 

Making or constituting an exception. 

A dispensation, improperly so called, is rather a particu- 
lar and exceptive law ; absolving and disobliging from a 
more general command for some just anil reasonable cause. 

Milton , Divorce, v. (Ord MS.). 

I do not think we shall err in conceiving of the charac- 
ter of Buddha as embracing that, rure combination of qual- 
ities which lends to certain exceptive personalities a strange 
power over all who come within the range of their influ- 
ence. Faiths of the World, p. 42. 



exceptive 

2. Disposed to take exception; inclined to ob- 
ject— Exceptive enunciation or proposition, a prop- 
osition which contains an exceptive particle. 

Exceptive proportions will make such complex syllo- 
gism ; as, None but physicians came to the consultation ; 
the nurse is no physician ; therefore the nurse came not 
to the consultation. Watts, Logic, iii. 2. 

Exceptive law, a law establishing an exception.— Excep- 
tive particle, a conjunction introducing an exception, as 
but , besides, except, etc. 

exceptlesst (ek-sept'les), a, [< except 4- -few.] 
Making no exception ; extending to all. 

Forgive my general and cxceptless rashness, 

You perpetual-sober gods ! I do proclaim 

One honest man. Shak., 1'. of A., lv. 8. 

exceptor (ek-sep'tor), n. [< except 4 -or.] 1. 
One who objects or takes exception. 

The exceptor makes a reflection upon the impropriety of 
those expressions. T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

2. In law , one who enters an exception, 
excerebrate (ek-ser'e-brat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
excerebrated, ppr. cxcerebrating. [< LL. excere- 
bratus , pp. or excerebrare , deprive of brains, < 
L. ex - priv. 4 cerebrum , the brain.] 1. To re- 
move or beat out the brains of. Bailey , 1731. 
[Rare.] — 2. To cast out from the brain or mind. 

Hath it [faith] not sovereign virtue in it to excerebrate 
all cares, expectorate all fears and griefs ? 

S. Ward, Sermons, p, 20. 

excerebration (ek-ser-o-bra'shon), n. [< excere- 
brate 4 •ion.'] The act of removing or beating 
out the brains; specifically, in obstet., the re- 
moval of the brain of the child to facilitate de- 
livery. Also called eccephalosis . 
excerebrose (ek-ser'e-brds), a . [< L. ex- priv. 

4 cerebrum , the brain, 4 -ose.] Having no 
brains. Bailey , 1727. [Rare.] 
excerat (ek-s6rn'), v. t. [< L. cxcernere, pp. ex- 
cretus, sift out, separate, < ex, out, 4 cernere t 
soparate: see certain. Of. excrete.] To sepa- 
rate and emit through the pores or through 
small passages of the body ; excrete. 

That which is dead, or corrupted, or excerned, hath an- 
tipathy with the same thing when it is alive and sound, 
and with those parts which do cxcem. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

There is no Science but is full of such stuff, which by 
Direction of Tutor, and Choice of good liookes, must be 
excerned. Howell , Letters, I. v. 9. 

excerpt (ek-serp'), v. t. [Formerly also exerp ; 
< OF. excerpcr , < L. excerperc, pick out, choose, 
select, < ex, out, 4 carpere , pick, pluck: see 
carpi,] To pick out ; excerpt. 

In your reading excerp , and note, in your books, such 
things as you like. Hales, Golden Remains, p. 288. 

excerpt (ek-serpt'), v. t. [< L. cxcerntus , pp. of 
excerperc, pick out: see excerp.] To take or 
cull out (a passage in a written or printed 
work); select; cite; extract. 

Out of which wo have excerpted the following particu- 
lars. Fuller. 

Justinian, indeed, has excerpted in the Digest and put in 
the forefront of his Institutes a passage from an elemen- 
tary work of Ulpian’s, in whieh he speaks of a jus naturale 
that is common to man and the lower animals. 

Eneye. Brit., XX. 703. 

excerpt (ek-s6rpt/), n. [< L. cxcerptum , an ex- 
tract, selection from a book or writing, neut. 
of excerp tm, pp. of excerperc , pick out: see ex- 
cerp, excerpt, t>.] An extract from a written 
or printed work: as, excerpts from the records. 

His commonplace book was filled witli excerpts from the 
year-books. Lord Campbell, Lord Commissioner Maynard. 

excerpta (ek-s6rp'ta), n. pi. [L., pi. of cxcerp- 
tum, an excerpt: see excerpt , w.] Passages ex- 
tracted; excerpts. [Rare.] 
excerption (ek-sGrp'shon), n. [< LL. cxcerp- 
tio(n-), an extract, < L. excerperc, pp. excerp tus, 
pick out: see excerp , excerpt .] 1. The act of 
excerptingor picking out; a gleaning; selec- 
tion. — 2. That which is selected or gleaned; 
an excerpt. [Rare.] 

Times have consumed his works, saving some few ex- 
cerptions. Raleigh. 

There is also extant among them, under tho name of 
Excerptions , a collection . . . which might be compared 
with the collections of the West, and perhaps referred to 
their class. H. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xix. 

excerptive (ek-s6rp'tiv), a . [< excerpt 4 -ive.] 

Excerpting; choosing. Mackenzie. 
excerptor (ek-serp 'tor), n. [< excerpt 4 -or.] 
One who excerpts; a selecter; a culler. 

I have not been surreptitious of whole pages together 
out of tho doctor's printed volumes, and appropriated 
them to myself without any mark, or asterism, ns he has 
done. I am no such excerptor. Barnard, Heylin, p. 12. 

6X0688 (ek-sos'), n. [< ME. execs, excess, < OF. 
exces, F. exebs = Pr. exces = Sp. exceso = Pg. 
excesso a= It. ecccsso, < L. excessus , a departure, 
going beyond the bounds of reason, going be- 
yond the subject, < excessus, pp. of excederc, ex- 
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oeed : see exceed.] 1 . A going beyond ordinary, 
necessary, or proper limits ; superfluity in num- 
ber, quantity, or amount ; undue quantity ; su- 
perabundance : as, an excess of provisions ; ex- 
cess of bile in the system. 

With taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eyes of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 
1 will dazzle Caesar with excess of glory. 

Fletcher ( and another). False Oue, ill. 8. 
Every excess causes a defect ; every defect au excess. 

Emerson, Compensation. 
Raw meat and other nutritious substances, given in ex- 
cess, kill the leaves. Darwin, Insectiv. Plants, p. 110. 

2. Undue indulgence of appetite ; want of re- 
straint in gratifying the desires ; intemperance ; 
over-indulgence. 

After al this excesse he had an accidie [fit of sloth], 

That he slope Suterday and Sonday til sonne 3ede to reste. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. 866. 
He plunged into wild and desperate excesses, cunobled 
by no generous or tender sentiment. 

Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 
Like one that sees his own excess, 

And easily forgives it as his own. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
Tis but the fool that loves eocoess; hast thou a drunken 
soul? 

Thy bane is in thy shallow skull, not in my Bilver bowl ! 

O. W. Holmes, On Lending a Punch -bowl. 

3. The amount by which one number or quan- 
tity exceeds another; overplus; surplus: as, the 
excess of revenue over expenditures is so much. 
— Spherical excess, in trigon ., the quantity by which 
the sum of the three ungles of a spherical triangle exceeds 
two right angles. 

excessive (ek-ses'iv), a. [= F. excessif = Pr. 
excessiu = Sp. cxcesivo = Pg. exccssivo = It. cc- 
cessivo , < ML. exces sir us, immoderate, < L. ex- 
cessus, pp. of excedere, exceed: see excess , ex- 
ceed.] Exceeding the usual or proper limit, de- 
gree, measure, or proportion ; being in excess of 
what is requisite or proper; going beyond what 
is sanctioned by correct principles ; immoder- 
ate ; extravagant ; unreasonable : as, excessive 
bulk; excessive labor; excessive charges; exces- 
sive vanity ; excessive indulgence. 

They were addicted to excessive bankettlng and dnin- 
kennesse. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 68. 

If a man workc but three daieB in seuen, hoc may get 
more then hee can spend vnless lice will be exceedingly ex- 
cessive. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, 11. 201. 

Who is not excessive in tho discourse of what he ex- 
tremely likes? Steele, Tatler, No. 182. 

His information would have been excessive, but for the 
noble use he made of it ever in the interest of humanity. 

Emerson , Theodore Parker. 
= Syn. Immense, etc. (sec enormous)', superabundant, 
superfluous ; inordinate, outrageous, extreme ; intemper- 
ate, violent. 

excessively (ek-ses'iv-li), adv. 1 . With excess ; 
in an extreme degree; beyond measure: as, 
excessively impatient; excessively grieved; tho 
wind blew excessively. 

The wind is often bo excessively hot, that It is like the 
air of an oven, and people are forced to retire into the 
lower rooms and to their vaults, and shut themselves close 
up. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 195. 

A man must be excessively stupid, as well as unchari- 
table, w ho believes there is no virtue but on his own side. 

Addison. 

2. Exceedingly; extremely: as, she was exces- 
sively beautiful. [Now only in loose use.] 

CreSbillon said, then he would keen the picture himself 
— -R was excessively like. Walpole, Letters, II. 296. 

3f. In excess ; intemperately. 

Which having swallowd up excessively, 

He soone in vomit up againe doth lay. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xli. 8. 

excessiveness (ek-ses'iv-nos), n. The state or 
quality of being excessive ; excess, 
exch. A common abbreviation of exchange and 
exchequer. 

exchange (eks-chanj'), v.; pret. and pp. ex- 
changed, ppr. exchanging. [The verb does not 
appear in ME. ; the prefix restored to the orig. 
ex-; < OF. eschanger , echanger, F. bchanger = 
Pr. cscanjar , cscambiar = It. scambiare, \ ML. 
excambiare, exchange, < ex, out, 4 cambiare, 
change, > OF. changer , etc., E. change: see 
change, v., which is in part an abbreviation, by 
apheresis, of exchange.] I. trans. 1. In com., 
to part with in return for some equivalent; 
transfer for a recompense; barter: as, to ex- 
change goods in foreign countries for their na- 
tive productions; the workman exchanges his 
labor for money. 

They shall not soli of it, neither exchange, nor alienate 
the first fruits of tho land. Esek. xlviH. 14. 

He has something to exchange with those abroad. 

Locke . 
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2. To give and receive reciprocally: give and 
take; communicate mutually; interchange: as, 
to exchange horses, clothes, thoughts, civilities. 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 

Prisoners are generally exchanged within the same rank 
man for man, and a sum of money or other equivalent is 
paid for an excess of them on one side. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, 4 146. 

We exchanged a word or two of Scotch. 

R. L. Stevenson, Silverado Squatters, p. 56. 

3. To quit or part with for something else; 
give up in substitution ; make a change or tran- 
sition from : as, to exchange a crown for a cowl ; 
to exchange a throne for a cell or a hermitage ; 
to exchange a life of ease for a life of toil. 

Wrong of right, and bad of good did make, 

And death for life exchanged foollshlie. 

Spenser , F. Q., VII. vi. 6. 

Whin, like the men of Rome and the men of AtlienB, 
you exchanged the rule of kings for that of magistrates, 
you did hut fall back on tlio most ancient polity of the 
English folk. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Leots., p. 365. 

-Byn. To change, trade, truck, swap, bandy, commute. 
Sec the noun. 

n. intrans . To make an exchange ; pass or 
be taken as an equivalent : as, how much will 
a sovereign exchange for in American money t 

As a general rule, then, things tend to exchange for one 
another at such values as will enable each producer to be 
repaid the cost of production with the ordinary profit. 

J. S. Mill, Pol. Eton., III. iii. 4 1. 

exchange (eks-chanj'), n. [The prefix restored 
to tho orig. ex-; < ME. eschange , cschaunge, < OF. 
cschangc , escanqe, mod. F. 6 change = Pr. escambi 
= It. 8cambio, ML. excambium , exchange, < ex- 
cambiare, exchange: see exchange, v. See also 
change , n., which in some uses is an abbrevia- 
tion of exchange .] 1. The giving of one thing 
or commodity for another; the act of parting 
with something in return for an equivalent; 
traffic by interchange of commodities ; barter. 

Exchange is so important a process in the maximising 
of utility and the saving of labor that some economists 
have regarded their science as treating of this operation 
aloue. Jcvons, Pol. Econ., iv. 

2. Tho act of giving up or resigning one thing 
or state for another: as, the exchange of a crown 
for a cloister. 

I am glad 'tis night, you do not look on me, 

For I am much ashum'd of my exchange [of garments]. 

Shak., M. of V., ii. 6. 

3. The act of giving and receiving reciprocally; 
mutual transfer: as, an exchange of thoughts or 
of civilities. 

When, and where, and how 
We met, we woo’d, and made exchange of vow, 

I’ll tell thee as we pass. Shak., R. and J., ii. 3. 

4. Mutual substitution; return: used chiefly 
in the phrase in exchange. 

Joseph gave them bread in exchange for horses. 

Gen. xlvii. 17. 

0 spare her life, and in exchange take mine. Dryden. 

The Lord Arundel, endeavouring to make good his prom- 
ise of procuring my exchange for his two boob, earnestly 
solicited the king to it. Ludlow, Memoirs, I. 94. 

5. That which is given in return for some- 
thing received, or received in return for what 
is given. 

There’s my exchange : what In the world he Is 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies. 

Shak., Lear, v. 8. 

The respect and love which was paid you by all who had 
tho happiness to know you was a wise exchange for the 
honours of the court. Dryden. 

An Atheist’s laugh ’s a poor exchange 
For Deity offended ! 

Burns, Epistle to a Young Friend. 

Ilence — 6. Among journalists, a newspaper 
or other regular publication sent in exchange 
for another. — 7. In law: (a) A reciprocal trans- 
fer of property for property, as distinguished 
from a transfer for a money consideration, (ft) 
At common law, more specifically, a reciprocal 
or mutual grant of equal interests in land, the 
one in consideration of the other, as a grant of 
a fee simple in return for a fee simple. — 8. In 
com . : (a) The giving or receiving of the money 
of one country or region in return for an equiv- 
alent sum in that of another, or the giving or 
receiving of a sum of money in one place for a 
bill ordering the payment of an equivalent sum 
in another. 

Down to the time of Henry VII., the business of ex- 
change was a royal monopoly, and carried on at the same 
office as the mint or “ bouillon,” as it was anciently called ; 
and the royal exchanger alone was entitled to give native 
coin for foreign coin or for bullion. 

Bithell, Counting-House Diet., p. 119. 

(ft) The method or system by which debits and 
credits in different places are settled without 
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the actual transference of the money — docu- 
ments, usually called bills of exchange, repre- 
senting values, being given and received. (<?) 
The rate at which the documentary transfer of 
funds can be made; the course or rate of ex- 
change: as, if tho debts reciprocally due by 
two places be equal, the exchange will be at par ; 
but when greater in one than in the other, the 
exchange will be against that place which has 
the larger remittances to make, and in favor 
of the other. Abbreviated cxch . — 9. A place 
where tho merchants, brokers, and bankers of 
a city in general, or those of a particular class, 
meet at certain hours daily to transact business 
with one another by purchase and sale, in some 
exchanges, as the great Merchants’ Exchange of London, 
the dealings include all kinds of commodities, stockB, 
bonds, and bills ; in others', as the Bourse of Baris and the 
Stock Exchange of New York, they are confined chiefly or 
entirely to public and corporate stocks and bonds ; and 
still others are devoted to transactions in single classes of 
commodities or investments, as cotton, corn, or produce 
in general, mining-stocks, etc. 

I was at the rallace, where there is an exchange. : that 
is. a place where the Marchants doe meetc at those times 
of the day, as our Marchants doe in London. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 30. 

He that uses the same words sometimes in one, and 
sometimes in another signification, ought to pass, in tho 
schools, for as fair a man as lie does in the market and 
exchange who sells several things under the same name. 

Locke. 

10 . The central station where the lines from 
all the subscribers in any telephone system 
meet, and where connections can be made be- 
tween the lines. — 11. In arith., a rule for find- 
ing how much of the money of one country is 
equivalent to a given sum of the money of an- 
other. All the calculations in exchange may be per- 
formed by the rule of proportion, and the work may often 
be abbreviated by tho method of aliquot parts.- Arbitra- 
tion of exchange. See arbitrage , 2.— Bill of exchange. 
See bill*. -Bills Of Exchange Act. (a) A British statute 
of 1871 (34 and 35 Viet., cT74) which abolished days of 
grace on bills and notes payable at sight or on presenta- 
tion. ( b ) A statute of 1878 (41 Viet., c. 13) which declared 
signature a suflicient acceptance, (e) A statute of 1882 (4f> 
and 40 Viet., o. 01) which codilies the whole body of Eng- 
lish law relating to bills, notes, and checks.— Course or 
rate Of exchange, the varying rate or price, estimated 
in the currency of one country, given for a fixed sum in 
the currency of another. — Documentary exchange. 
Same as document bill (which see, under document). - Dry 
exchange, ail old expression for a device for concealing 
usury, by the borrower drawing a bill on an imaginary 
drawee in some foreign place which the payee accepts for 
the sake of a higher commission, and costs of protest and 
damages on return of tho dishonored hill. 

Dry exchange seemeth to bee a cleanly termo iimented 
for the disguising of foulc vsury, in the which something 
is pretended to passe of both sides, whereas in truth, no- 
thing passetli, hut on the one side ; in which respect, it may 
well be called Drie. Minsheu. 

Exchange cap. See cap i, 3. Feigned exchange, an 

old expression for the lending of money upon agreement 
that if not repaid by a certain day, in order to enable the 
lender to meet a bill feigned to be drawn upon him from a 
foreign country, the borrower limy be charged with the ex- 
penses and commissions : a device for charging the price of 
foreign exchange and incidental expenses upon a domestic 
loan. First, second, or third of exchange, the first, 
second, or third of a sot of hills of exchange drawn In 
duplicate or triplicate, all being of “the same tenor and 
date,” any one of which being accepted, the others arc 
void.— Nominal exchange, exchange ill its relation to 
tho comparative market values of the currencies of the 
different countries, without reference to the trade trans- 
actions between them.— Owelty Of exchange. Hoe ow- 
city.— Real exchange, exchange in its relation to the 
interchange of commodities, and not in the relation of 
the moneys of tho different countries.- Theory of ex- 
changes. a theory introduced by Provost for explaining 
the equilibrium of temperature of any body. It is found- 
ed on the supposition that the quantity of bent which a 
body diffuses by radiation is equal to tile quantity which 
it receives by radiation from surrounding bodies and 
which it absorbs either wholly nr in part. To note a 
bill of exchange. .Sec note. =Syn. 1-3. Exchange. In- 
terchange. Exchange may bring only one actor into prom- 
inence, or two maybe equally prominent; if more than 
two take part in aii exchange, the mind rests upon the act 
as performed by pairR. An interchange is not tho act of 
one, nor generally of two, but of more than two, inter- 
change in this bearing to exchange the relation that among 
hears to between. Exchange is primarily a single act; in- 
terchange may bo a single act, but Is often a system or 
succession of changes. 

I give away myself for you, and dote upon the exchange. 

Shak., Much Ado, ii 1. 

Interchange* of cold frosts and piercing winds. 

lip. Hall , Iicaven upon Earth, § 8. 

exchangeability (eks-clian-ja-bil'i-ti), n. [< ex- 
changeable : see - bility .] The property or state 
of being exchangeable. 

The law ought not to bo contravened by an express ar- 
ticle admitting tho exchangeability of such persons. 

Washington. 

exchangeable (eks-chan'ja-bl), a. [= F. e Chan- 
geable ; as exchange + -able.'] 1. Capable of be- 
ing exchanged; fit or proper to be exchanged. 
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Bank bills exchangeable tor gold and silver. Ramsay. 

The officers captured with Burgoyne were exchangeable 
within the powers of General Howe. Marshall. 

2. Ratable by exchange; to be estimated by 
what may be procured in exchange: as, tho 
exchangeable value of goods. 

But as soon as a limitation becomes practically opera- 
tive, as soon as there is not so much of the thing to bo 
had as would be appropriated and used if it could he ob- 
tained for asking, the ownership or use of tho natural 
agent acquires an exchangeable value. J. S. Mill. 

exchanger (eks-chan' jfo*), n. Ono who ex- 
changes ; one who practises exchange. 

Tliou oughtest therefore to have put my money to the 
exchangers. Mat. xxv. 27. 

excheatt, excheatort. See escheat , cscheator. 
exchequer (oka-chek'er), n. [Early mod. E. ex- 
cheker ; < ME. cscheker, also abbr. choker (> mod. 
E. checker ), a court of revenue, treasury, also lit. 
a chess-board, < OF. cscheker , eschekicr , later 
cschcquicr , eschiquier (mod. F. echiquicr) (ML. 
scaccaritmi ), a chess-board, checker- board ; 
hence, the checkered cloth on which accounts 
were calculated by means of counters; then 
applied to a court of revenue, and the public 
treasury ; < OF. eschecs , chess, cschec , check at 
chess: see check l, and ef. checker the more 
vernacular form of exchequer.] 1. [cap.] In 
England, an ancient court or tribunal, more 
fully designated the Court of Exchequer, in which 
all causes affecting the revenues of the crown 
were tried and decided, in course of time it acquired 
the jurisdiction of ordinary superior common-law courts, 
by allowing any suitor who desired to bring his complaint 
before it to allege that by the defendant s injustice he was 
prevented from discharging hiR debts to the king’s rev- 
enues, which allegation the court did not allow to be de- 
nied. The court also had, up to 1841, an equity side. The 
judges were called barons. In 1875 the court was made 
the Exchequer Division of the new High Court of Justice. 

The Exchequer of the Norman kings waa the court in 
which the whole financial business of the country was 
transacted; and as the whole administration of justice, 
and even the military organisation, was dependent upon 
the fiscal officers, the whole framework of society may be 
said to have passed annually under its review'. It derived 
its name from the chequered cloth which covered the 
table at which the accounts were taken, a name which 
suggested to the spectator the idea of a game at clicss 
between the receiver and the payer, the treasurer and 
the sheriff. As this name never occurs before the reign 
of Ilcnry I., and as the tradition of the court preserved the 
remembrance of a time when the business which took 
place in it was transacted ‘ad talcas,’ ‘at the tallies,* it 
seems certain that the dateof complete organisation should 
he referred to this period. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 126. 

2. [cap.] Iii Scotland, a court of similar nature 
andhistory, abolished in 1857. — 3. [can.] In the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
that department of the government which has 
charge of all matters relating to the public rev- 
enue of the kingdom, the head of which is called 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. See chancel- 
lor , 3 (c). — 4. A state treasury: as, the war 
drained tho exchequer. 

Registering against each separate viceroyalty, from Al- 
giers to Lahore beyond the Indus, what was the amount 
of its annual tribute to the gorgeous exchequer of Susa? 

J)e Quince y, Herodotus. 

6. Pecuniary resources; finances: as, my ex- 
chequer was getting low. [Oolloq.J Auditors of 
the Exchequer. Sec commissioner s oj audit, under au- 
dit .— Barons of the Exchequer. Sec baron, 2. Court 
of Exchequer Chamber, in England, formerly, a court 
composed of the judges of any two of the three superior 
common -law courts (King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer) sitting to hear appeals from any of the three. 
Appeal from its decision lay to the House of Lords. It 
was supplanted by the Court of Appeal in 1875.— Exche- 
quer bill, a negotiable interest -bearing bill of credit, is- 
sued under the authority of acts of Parliament., by the Ex- 
chequer Department of the British government, for the 
purpose of raising money for tempoiary purposes, or to 
meet some sudden emergency. Exchequer bills run for 
five years ; the interest is payable por attached coupons 
half-yearly, and is fixed every year, but cun never exceed 
fi A per cent, per annum. They are issued for sums of £100 
each, or some multiple of £100. They were first issued in 
1606, and form a large part of the unfunded public debt 
of Great Britain.— Exchequer bonds, bonds issued in 
Great Britain by the Commissi oikcs of the Treasury, un- 
der authority of the same art as exchequer bills, and for 
the 8ume purpose, which run for a definite period of time, 
not exceeding six years, the interest payable on the same, 
which ran never exceed 5J per cent, per annum, being fixed 
at the time of issue. 

He [Disraeli] therefore now repealed the Art for the war 
sinking fund, and re-borrowed the amount in cxt'hequer 
bonds. S. Dowell , Taxes in England, II. 331. 

Exchequer of the Jews, a branch of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in England, prior to 1290, which had charge of 
the revenues exacted from the Jews. 

exchequer* (eka-chok'Ar), V. t . [< exchequer , n . ] 
To sue in tlie Court of Exchequer. 

Among other strange words, the following has arisen 
in vulgar language, viz. to exchequer a man. 

Pegge , Anecdotes of the Eng. Lang. 
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excide (ek-sid 7 ), V. t . ; pret. and pp. cxcidcd , ppr. 
exciding. [< L. exeiderc, cut out, < ex. out, + 
catdcrc, cut. Of. excise 1 .] Same ascxmei. North 
British Rev. [Rare.] 

excipient (ek-sip'i-ent), a. and n. [= F. excipi- 
ent, < L. exdpicn(t-)s, ppr. of cxctpcrc , take out, 
except: see except.] I, a. Taking exception; 
objecting. [Rare or obsolete.] 

It is a good exception, if such person he a capital ene- 
my, or a conspirator against the party excipient. 

Ayliffe , Parergon. 

II, n. 1. One who excepts. [Rare or obsolete.] 
— 2. In mcd., an inert or slightly active sub- 
stance, as conserve of roses, sugar, jelly, etc., 
employed as the medium or vehicle for the ad- 
ministration of an active medicine. 

exciple (ek'si-pl), n. [Also cxcipulc; < NL. ex- 
cipulum, < L. excipulmn. a vessel for receiving 
liquids, < cxciperc , take out, receive : see except.] 
In lichcnology , the margin of the apothecium. 
See cut under apothecium.- Proper exciple, an ex- 
ciple that is not formed by the tlialliis, but consists of a 
special development of the apothecium itself.— Th&lline 
exciple, an exciple composed of a portion of the thallus, 
which forms a rim about tbe apothecium. 

excipular (pk-sip'ii-lar), a. [< NL. cxcijtulum, 
exciple, + -ar.] In ‘ lichcnology , portaining to 
the exciple. 

excipule (ek'si-pul), n. [< NL. excipulmn : see 
exciple.] Same as exciple. 

excipuliform (ek-sip'u-li-ffirm), a. [< NL. cx- 
eipulum, exciple (see exciple ), + L. forma , 
shape.] Like an exciple; having a rim. 

excipulum (ek-sip'u-lura), w. [NL.] Bameas 
exciple. 

The further growth of the rudiment of the apothecium 
Is now occasioned by the increase in size of the excipulum 
by the formation of new fibres. 

Sachs, Botany (trims.), p. 268. 

excircle (ek-s^r'kl), «. [< L. ex, out, + circu- 
lus , circle.] An escribed circle ; also, the radius 
of the same. 

excisable (ok-si'za-bl), a. [< excise 2 + -able.] 
Liable or subject’ to excise: as, beer is an ex- 
cisable commodity. Also spoiled cxciseable. 

The most material are the general licences which the 
law requires to be taken out by all dealers in cxciseable. 
goods. Burke, A ltegicide Peace, ill. 

'file licenses which hitherto auctioneers had been re- 
quired to takeout if they sold cxciseable articles. 

S Dowell, Taxes in England, III. 25. 

excise 1 (ok-siz 7 ), r. t. ; pret. and pp. excised , 
ppr. excising. [Formerly also excise ; < L. ex- 
cisus, }))>. of exeiderc, cut* out, < ex, out, 4- ccc- 
dere , cut: sec excide.] To cut out or off: a8, 
to excise a tumor. 

The copy of . . . [the book| was taken from the author 
| John Birkenhead | by those who said they could not rob, 
because all was theirs ; so exciz'd wluit they liked not. 

Wood, A the me Oxon. 

To Mr. Collier . . . we owe the discovery of a noble pas- 
sage excised in the piratical edition which gives us the 
only \ersiou extant ot this unlucky play [“The Massacre 
of Paris”]. Eneyc. JiHt.,XV. 557. 

excise- (ok-slz 7 ), n. and a. [A corruption (as- 
sociated, as in tlio 2d extract below, with ex- 
cise I , < L. exeisus, pp. of exeiderc , cut off: see 
exrisi 1 ) of earlier accise = Ml), aksiis, aksys = 
G. aeeise = Dan. accise = Sw. aecis, excise; ef. 
mod. F. accise, It. accisa (ML. accisia), excise, 
appar. a corruption (as if < L. accisus, pp. of 
aceidere, cut into) of OF. ass is, assessments, 
taxes (cf. 8]>. Pg. sisa, excise, tax), < asstse, an 
assize, sessions: see assize, assess, sizci. The 
assumed change of assise to aeeise is irreg., and 
tho relation of tho Tout, and Rom. forms is 
uncertain.] I. n. 1. An inland tax or duty 
imposed on certain commodities of home pro- 
duction and consumption, ns spirits, tobacco, 
etc., or on their manufacture and snle. j n Great 
Britain tlic licenses t<» pursue certain callings, to keep 
dogs, to carry a gun, and to deni m certain commodities, 
are. included in the excise duties, as well as the taxes on 
armorial bearings, carriages, servants, plate, railways, etc. 
Excise duties were first imposed by the Long Parliament 
in 1643. 

We have brought those exotic woids plundring and 
storming, and that once abominable word excise, to be 
now familiar among them. 

Howell, Parly of Beasts (1660), p. 37. 

But the success of internal or inland duties on articles 
of consumption — or excises as they were termed, from 
the excision of a part of the article taxed — in Holland, 
had brought prominently into notice the advantages of 
taxes of this description. 

S. Dowell, TaxcH in England, II. 8. 

Excises is a word generally used in contradistinction to 
imposts in its restricted sense, and is applied to internal 
or inland impositions, levied sometimes upon the con- 
sumption of a commodity, sometimes upon the retail sale 
of it, and sometimes upon the manufacture of it. 

Andrews, On Revenue Law, S 183. 
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An excite “1b based on no rule of apportionment or 
equality whatever,” but is a fixed, absolute, and direct 
charge laid on merchandise, products, or commodities, 
without any regard to the amount of property belonging 
to those on whom it may fall, or to any supposed relation 
between money expended for a public object and a special 
benefit occasioned to those by whom the charge is paid. 

Mack well , On Tax Titles (4th ed.), 1, n. 1. 

2. That, branch or department of the civil ser- 
vice which is connected with the levying of , such 
duties. In the United Htates this office is call- 
ed the Office of Internal Jtevenuc.—Act of the He- 
reditary Excise, an English statute of 1600 (12 Cur. II., e. 
24) establishing duties on beer and other beverages, and 
settling them upon the crown in lieu of the profits of the 
courts of wards and liveries and of purveyance and pre- 
emption then abolished. A similar grant for the king's 
life only was termed the temporary excite (1*2 Car. II., c. 23). 
— Commissioners of excise. See commissioner. = Syn. 

1, Duty, Impost , etc. See tax , n . 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the excise : as, ex- 
cise acts ; excise commissioners. 

The genius of the people will illy brook the inquisitive 
and peremptory spirit of excise Jaws. 

A. Hamilton , Federalist, No. xif. 

excise 2 (ok-Biz'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. excised , 
ppr. excising. [< excise 2 , n.] 1. To lay or im- 

pose a duty on ; levy an excise on. 

No Statesman e’er will find it worth his pains 
To tax our labours, and excise our brains. 

. Churchill , To Robert Lloyd. 

It was certain that, should she ithe queen) command 
never so little a fee, the people would say straight that 
their drink was “ excited” as it was in Flanders, and would 
be more excited hereafter, and so the people and the brew- 
ers would both repine at it. 

Stow, quoted in 8. Dowell's Taxes in England, IV. 118. 

2. To impose upon; overcharge. Halliwcll. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

excised (ek-sizil'), p. a. [Pp. of excise l, v.] In 
hot. and cool. , notched or ret use. 

End sinuatcly excited. Wollc. 

Scutal margin (of Dichelatpit warwieki ] deeply excited 
at a point corresponding with the apex of the scuta. 

Darwin, Cirripedia, p. 121. 

exciseman (ok -si// man), n. ; pi. excisemen 
(-men). In Great Britain, an officer engaged 
in collecting excise duties, and in preventing 
infringement of the excise laws. 

A certain number of Dangers, called by the Vulgar Ex- 
cuse-men. Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, II. 108. 

At a meeting of his brother excisemen in Dumfries, 
Burns, being called upon for a song, handed these verses 
to the president. 

J. Currie, Note oil Burns's The Deil’s nwa’ wi' the 
(Exciseman. 

excision (ek-sizh'on), w. [= F. excision = 8p. 
excision = Pg .cxcisfio, < L. excisio(n-), a cutting 
out, < excisus , pp. of excidere , cut. out : see cx- 
cide , excise 1 .] 1. The act of cutting off, out, 
or away, as a part (especially a small diseased 
part) of the body by a surgical operation, the 
tap-roots or other parts of a tree, etc. 

They [the Egyptians) borrowed of the 1 ewes abstinence 
from Swines-fieah and circumcision of their males, to which 
they added excision of their females 

J* archas , Pilgrimage, p. 677. 

2. A cutting off from intercourse or union ; a 
setting aside or shutting out; exclusion; ex- 
communication. 

O poorc and mysorahle citie, what sundry tourmentes, 
excisions, suhuertions, depopulations, and other euyll ad- 
uenturos hath Implied vnto the ! 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 22. 
This can no way he drawn to the condemnation and final 
excision of such persons who after baptism fall into any 
great sin, of which they are willing to repent. 

Jer. Taylor, Repentance, ix. § 4. 

3f. Extirpation ; total destruction. 

That extermination and excision of the Canannites, which 
carries so horrible an appearance of severity. 

Barrow, Works, III. xxxvii. 
Sucli conquerors are the instruments of vengeance on 
those nations that have . . . grown ripe for excision. 

Bp. Atterlmry. 

excitability (ek-sl-ta-bil'i-ti), n. [= F. excita- 
bility = Sp. excitabilidad == Pg. cxcitabilidade = 
It. eccitabilitfi ; as excitable 4 - ity .] 1, The 
quality of being excitable ; readiness or prone- 
noKS to be provoked or moved into action ; the 
quality of being easily agitated ; nervousness. 

This early excitability prepared his mind for the religious 
sentiment that afterwards became so powerfully dominant. 

L. Horner, tr. of Villari’s Savonarola, i. 2. 

2. In physiol ., irritability. 

Nerves during regeneration may fail to show excitability 
to electrical stimulus, yet he capable of transmitting sen- 
sory or motor impulses. 

Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, V. 142. 

excitable (ek-Hi'ta-bl), a. [= F. excitable = 8p. 
excitable = Pg. cxcitavel; as excite 4 -able.'] 
Susceptible of or prone to excitement ; capable 
of being excited; easily stirred up or stimu- 
lated: as, an excitable temperament. 
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His affections were most quick and excitable by their 
due objects. Barrow , Works, I. 676. 

= Syn. Passionate, choleric, hasty, hot. 

excitant (ek-si'tant), a. and n. [< L. excitan(t-)s , 
ppr. of exdtare , excite: see excite.] I. a. Tend- 
ing to excite ; exciting. 

Tlie donation of heavenly graces, prevenient, subse- 
quent, excitant, adjuvant. 

Bp. Nicholson , Expos, of Catechism, p. 60. 

II. *. That which excites or rouses to action 
or increased action; specifically, in therap., 
whatever produces, or is fitted to produce ? in- 
creased action in any part of a living organism. 

The French [affect] excitants, irritants — nitrous oxide, 
alcohol, champagne. Coleridge , Table-Talk. 

Tim strength of dilute sulphuric acid generally employed 
as an excitant for the Smeo battery is one part (volume) of 
sulphuric acid to ten parts of water. 

J. W. Urquhart , Electrotyping, p. 47. 

excitatet (ek'si-tat), v. t. [< L. excitatus, 
pp. of exdtare, oxcite: see excite.] To excite; 
rouse. 

It would excitate stir them vp, so that they would he 
willing to readu and to learne of them selucs. 

Levins, Manip. Vocah. (E. E. T. S.), Prcf., p. 8. 

The Earth, being excitated to wrath, in revenge of her 
children brought forth Fame, the youngest sister of the 
giants. Bacon, Sister of the Giants, or Fame. 

But tlieir iterated elamations to excitate their dying or 
dead friends, or revoke them into life again, was a vanity 
of affection. Sir T. Browne, IJrn-hurial, iv. 

excitation (ek-si-ta'shon), n. [= F. excitation 
= 8p. excitacion = Pg. cxcitagffo = It. cccita- 
zionc, < LL. exc itatio(n-), < L. exdtare , excite : 
see excite.] 1. The act of exciting or rousing 
to action ; a stirring up or awakening. 

Here are words of fervent excitation to the frozen hearts 
of others. Bp. Hall, Works, II. 293. 

It nmy he safely said that the order of excitation is from 
muscles that are small and frequently acted on to those 
which are larger and Icsh frequently acted on. 

//. Spencer, Direction of Motion, § 90. 

2. The state of being excited ; excitement. 

All the circumstances under which an excitation origi- 
nally occurred being supposed the same, the degree of re- 
vivability of the feeling that was produced varies with the 
physiological conditions that exist when the revival takes 
place or is attempted. 

II. Spencer, l’rin. of Psychol., § 101. 

Excitation Of electricity, the disturbance of the elec- 
tric equilibrium by friction, elevation of temperature, con- 
tact, etc. 

excitative (ek-sl'ta-tiv), a. [= F. excitatif = 
8p. Pg. excitative == It. eccitativo; as excite 4 
-ative.] Having power to excite; tending or 
serving to excite ; excitatory. 

Admonitory of duty, and excitative of devotion. 

Barrow , The Creed. 

excitator (ek'si-ta-tor), n. [= F. cxcitateur = 
It. eccitatore , < LL. excitator , < L. exdtare, pp. 
excitatus, excite: see excite .] In elect., an in- 
strument employed to discharge a Leyden jar 
or other electrical apparatus in such a manner 
as to secure the operator from the force or ef- 
fect of the shock. 

excitatory (ek-si'ta-to-ri),a. [< excitate 4 -or//.] 
Tending to excite ; containing or characterized 
by excitement; excitative. 

The experiments of physiology prove a definite measura- 
ble period of molecular commotion, known as the excita- 
tory stage, to precede invariably the excitation of the sen- 
sation. M audtley. Body and Will, p. 104. 

excite (ek-sit/), v. t. ; pret. and pp. excited , ppr. 
exciting. [< ME. excites, exiten, < OF. exciter, 
F. exciter = Sp. Pg. excitar = It. cccitare , < L. 
exdtare, call out, call forth, arouse, wake up, 
stimulate, freq. of excicre, call out, arouse, ex- 
cite, < ex, out, 4 ciere, call, summon: see die, 
and cf. accite, condte, incite, etc.] 1. To call 
into movement or active existence by some 
stimulating influence ; quicken into manifesta- 
tion; stir or start up; set in motion or opera- 
tion : as, to exdtc a mutiny ; to excite hope or 
animosity. 

They might excite contest, emulation, and laudable en- 
deavours. Bacon, Physical Fables, il., Expl. 

The news of the fall of Calcutta reached Madras, and ex- 
cited the fiercest and bitterest resentment. 

Macaulay, Lord Clive. 

Many of her acts had been unusual, hut excited no up- 
roar. Marg. Fuller, Woman in 19th Cent., p. 39. 

Feelings of admiration and devotion are of various de- 
grees, and are excited by various objects. 

J. It. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 71. 

Emotions are excited, not by physical agencies them- 
selves, hut by certain complex relations among them. 

II. Sjtcncer , Prin. of Psychol., f 97. 

2. To induce action or activity in ; stimulate ; 
animate; arouse. 
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The degree to Vhich a gland is excited can be measured 
only by the number of the surrounding tentacles which are 
inflected, and by the amount and rate of their movement. 

Darwin , lnsectiv. Plants, p. 288. 

3. To impel by incentives or motives; insti- 
gate ; incite : as, to exdte the people to revolt. 

Beaten for loyalty 

Excited me to treason. Shak., Cymbcline, v. 6. 

The remarkable smoothness of that Language [Malay], 
I confess, might excite some people to learn it out of curi- 
osity : hut the Tonquinese are not so curious. 

Dumpier, VoyageB, II. 1. 69. 

4. To arouse the emotions of ; agitate or per- 
turb mentally ; move : as, he was greatly ex- 
cited by the news. 

I will excite their niiuds 
With more desire to know. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 622. 
= Syn. To awaken, incite, inflame, kindle, irritate, pro- 
voke. 

excitedly (ek-si'ted-li ), adv. In an excited man- 
ner. 

excitefult (ek-slt 'fill), a. [< excite 4 -ful.] 
Fitted to excite; full of exciting matter: as, 
exciteful stories or prayers. Chapman . 
excitement (ek-islrment), n. [= It. eccitamen - 
to; as excite 4 -merit.] 1. The act of exciting; 
stimulation. 

When I view the fairness and equality of his temper 
and carriage, 1 can in truth descry in ids own name no 
original excitement of such distaste, which commonly 
arise th, not so much from high fortune as from high 
looks. Sir II. Wotton , Reliquhe, p. 668. 

2. The state of boing excited or roused into 
action; agitation; sensation; commotion: as, 
the news caused great excitement; an excitement 
of the people. 

Remove the pendulum of conventional routine, and the 
mental machinery runs on with a whir that gives a delight- 
ful excitement to sluggish temperaments, and is, perhaps, 
the natural relief of highly nervous organizations. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 128. 

A man worn to skin and hone by perpetual excitement, 
with baldish head, sharp features, and swift, shining eyes. 

R. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 161. 

3. In med., a state of increased, and especially 
unduly increased, activity in the body or in any 
of its parts. — 4. That which excites or rousos ; 
that which moves, stirs, or induces action ; a 
motive. 

Just before tlie battle of Trebia, the General, encourag- 
ing his followers, l»y all the usual excitements, to do their 
duty, concludes with a promise of tlie most magnificent 
spoils. Warburton, Divine Legation, ix. 2. 

The cares and excitements of a season of transition and 
struggle. Talfourd. 

exciter (ek-si 't6r)> n. 1 . One who or that which 
excites; one who puts in motion, or the cause 
which awakens ana moves or sets in operation. 
— 2. In med., a stimulant; an excitant. — 3. 
A small dynamo-electric machine used to excite 
the fields of a larger machine, 
exciting (ek-si'ting), p. a. (-ailing or rousing 
into action ; producing excitement ; stimulat- 
ing : as, exciting events ; an exciting story. 

It is little matter for wonder that the idea of equality, 
as presented to us by the modern Democrats, should he, 
amongst the masses who do not detect its falsehood, the 
most exciting idea that eould lie offered to the human 
imagination. W. II. Mallock, Social Equality, p. 207. 
Exciting cause, in med., whatever immediately produces 
a particular state or disease, as distinguished from predis- 
posing cause. 

Exposure to cold or damp is the exciting cause of a ca- 
tarrh. Hooper, Med. Diet. 

excitingly (ek-si'ting-li), adv. 8o as to excite, 
excitive (ek-si'tiv), a. [< excite 4 -ire?.] Tend- 
ing to excite ; excitatory. Clarice . 
excitomotor (ek-si'to-mdHor), a. [Irreg. < L. 
exdtare, excite, 4 motor, a mover:. see motor.] 
In physiol ., exciting muscular contraction ; per- 
taining to reflex action.-*- Excitomotor system, 
M arshau Hall’s term for that part of the spinal cord which 
is concerned in reflex action together with the afferent 
and efferent nerves which belong to it. 

excitomotory (ek-sI't6-in6' / to-ri), a . Same as 
exdtomotor. 

exclaim (eks-klam'), v. [< OF. ex darner, F. ex- 
clamer = Sp. Pg. exclamar = It. asclamare, sola - 
mare, < L. cxclamare , cry out, < ex, out, 4 cla- 
mare, cry, shout: see claim L] I, intrans. To 
6ry out ; speak with vehemence ; make a loud 
outcry in words : as, to exclaim against oppres- 
sion ; to exclaim with wonder or astonishment. 

I will exclaim to the world on thee, and beg justice of 
the Duke himself; villain ! I will. 

Ford , Love’s Sacrifice, iii. 1. 

The most insupportable of tyrants exclaim against the 
exercise of arbitrary power. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

How I would wake weeping, and in the anguish of iny 
heart exclaim upon sweet Caine in Wiltshire ! 

Lamb, Christ's Hospital. 

n. trans . To say loudly or vehemently ; cry 
out : as, he exclaimed , I will not ! 
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While Men exclaims , “See all things for my use ! ” 

Pope , Essay on Man, Hi. 45. 

He bless'd the bread, but vanish'd at the word, 

And left them both exclaiming /, ’Twas the Lord ! 

Cowper, Conversation, 1. 534. 

exclaimt (eks-klam'), n. [< exclaim , v.] Out- 
cry; clamor; exclamation. 

For thou hast made the happy earth thy hell, 

Fill’d it with cursing cries and deep exclaims. 

Shak., lUch. HI., i. 2. 

Their exclaims 

Move me as much as thy breath moves a mountain. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, i. 1. 

exclaimer (eks-kla'mfrr), n. One who cries out 
with vehemence; one who speaks with heat, 
passion, or much noise : as, an exclaimer against 
tyranny. 

T must have leave to tell this exclaimer, in my turn, 
that if that were his real aim, his maimer of proceeding 
is very strange, wonderful, and unaccountable. 

lip. Attcrbury, Sermons, II., Pref. 

exclamation (eks-kla-ma'shon), w. [< OF. excla- 
mation, F. exclamation = Pr. exclamatio = 8p. 
exclamacion = Pg. txclamaqfto = It. esclamazioue, 

< L. cxclamatio(n-), aloud calling or crying out, 

< exdamare, cry out: see exclaim. 1 1. The act 

of exclaiming; an ejaculatory expression of 
surprise, admiration, pain, anger, dissent, or 
the like ; an emphatic or clamorous outcry. 

The oars of the people are continually beaten with ex- 
clamations against abuses in the church. 

llookcr, Eccles. Polity, Ded. 

Thus will I drown your exclamations. • 

Shak ., Rich. III., iv. 4. 

2. That which is uttered with emphasis or pas- 
sion ; a vehement, speech or saying. 

It is said, that Monsieur Torcy, when he signed this 
instrument, broke into this exclamation: Would Tolbert, 
have signed such a treaty for France? Tatler, No. 20. 

A festive exclamation not un suited to the occasion. 

A bp. Trench. 

3. The mark or sign in writing and printing (!) 
by which emphatic utterance or interjectional 
force is indicated: usually called exclamation- 
mark or - point , and formerly note of admiration. 
See eephoneme . — 4. In pram., a word express- 
ing outcry; an interjection; a word expressing 
some passion, as wonder, fear, or grief. — 5. In 
rhet., same as eephonesis, 1. — 0. In the hr. Ch ., 
same as ec phones is, 2. 

exclamation-mark, exclamation-point (eks- 
kla-ma'sh on-mark, -point), n. See exclama- 
tion , tt. 

exclamative (eks-klam 'a-tiv), a. [= F. ex- 
clamatif = Sp. Pg. exdamativo = It. csclamaUvo , 

< L. as if *cxclamativus, < cxelamarc, pp. exclam a- 
tus , exclaim: see exclaim .] Containing excla- 
mation ; exclamatory. Ash. 

exclamatively ( eks-klam 'a-tiv-li), adr. In an 
exclamative manner. 

exclamatorily (oks-klam'ipto-ri-li), adr. In an 
exclamatory manner. 

exclamatory (eks-khun'a-to-ri), a. [< L. as if 
*exclamatorius, < cxclamarcjyp. exclam at ns, ex- 
claim : see exclaim.] 1. Using exclamation: 
as, an cxclama tory speaker. Ash. — 2. Contain- 
ing or expressing exclamation : as, an exclama- 
tory phrase. 

Which point 1 shall conclude with those exclamatoip 
words of St. Paul, so full of wonder and astonishment, in 
Rom. xi. 33: How unsearchable are his judgments, and 
his wayB past ilnding out ! South, WorkB, IV. vii. 

exclave (oks'klav), n. [< L. ex, out, + -clave, 
in enclave: opposed to enclave.] A part of a 
country, province, or the like which is disjoined 
from tne main part. 

The term Thuringia also, of course, includes the vari- 
ous “exclaves” of Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and Bohemia 
which lie embedded among them. 

Tail, Encye. Brit., XXIII. 331. 

exclude (eks-lclod'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. excluded, 
ppr. excluding . [< ME. excluden , < 1j. excludere 

{? It. eschiudere, escludere = Sp. Pg. excluir = 
Pr. esclaure, esclure = OF. esclorc, esclowre , es- 
clure, F. exclurc ), shut, out, < ex, out, + claudere, 
in comp, cludere , shut: see close 1 , close 2 , otc.,< 
and clause . Of. conclude , include , occlude, pre- 
clude, seclude .] 1. To shut out; debar from 

admission or participation ; prevent from en- 
tering or sharing. 

It [poesy] hath had access and estimation in rude times 
and barbarous regions where other learning stood excluded. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 143 

All the Roman Catholic lords were by a new act for ever 
excluded the Parliament, which was a mighty blow. 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 15, 1678. 

No glad Beams of Light can ever play, 

But Night, succeeding Night, excludes the Day. 

Congreve, Death of Queen Mary. 
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2. To except or reject, as from a privilege or 
grant, from consideration, etc. 

What is opposite to the eternal rules of reason and good 
sense must be excluded, from any place in the carriage of 
a well-bred man. Steele, Spectator, No. 75. 

As no air-pump can by any means make a perfect vacu- 
um, so neither can any artist entirely exclude the conven- 
tional, the local, the perishable, from his book, or write 
a book of pure thought. Emerson, Misc., p. 76. 

Nature, us the word has hitherto been used by scientific 
men, excludes the whole domain of human feeling, will, 
and morality. J. B. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 86. 

3. To thrust out; eject; extrude. 

Others ground this disruption upon thoir continued or 
protracted time of delivery, wherewith excluding but one 
a day, the latter brood impatient, by a forcible proruption, 
antedates tlieir period of exclusion. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err. 

In some cases, as in some species of Lepas, tho larva?, 
when first excluded from the egg, have not an eye. 

Darwin, Cirripedia, p. 10. 
Principle of excluded middle or third. Reo middle. 
= Syn. To exile, expel, bar out, preclude, prohibit. See 
banish. 

excluder (eks-kld'der), n. One who or that 
which excludes, or shuts or thrusts out. 

The substances preferred (for antiseptic treatment of 
timber] should lie not only germicides, but germ excluders. 

Eng in. Mag., XXXI. 496. 

excluset, «• [< L. exclusus, pp. of excludere, shut 
out: see exclude .] Shut out; kept out. 

Clyves [hills] ther [where] humoure is not excluse.. 

Palladium, Husbondric (E. E. T. S.), p. 217. 

exclusion (eks-klo'zhon), n. [= F. exclusion 

— Pr. cxclusio = Sp. exclusion = Pg. exclusdo = 
It. csclusionc, < L. exclusio(n-), < exclusus, jap. 
of excludere, shut out: see exclude .] 1. The 
act of excluding or shutting out ; a debarring; 
non -admission. 

In bodies that need detention of spirits, the exclusion 
of the air doth good ; but in bodies that need emission of 
spirits, it doth hurt. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Whether to dare 

The fiend by easy ascent, or aggravate 
His sad exclusion from the doors of bliss. 

Milton, P. L., Hi. 625. 

A bill was brought In for the total exclusion of the duke 
from the crown of England and Ireland 

Jlume, Hist. Eng., lx vii. 

2. Non-inclusion or non-reception; exception. 

There was a question asked at the table, whether the 

French king would agree to have the disposing of the 
marriage of Bretagne, with an exception and exclusion that 
he should not marry her himself. Bacon, Ilist. Hen. VII. 

3. In logic, the relation of two terms each of 
which is totally denied of the other. Thus, 
animal and plant stand to each other in a re- 
lation of exclusion, provided it is true that no 
animal is a plant. — 4. Tho act of thrusting out 
or expelling; ejection; extrusion. 

How wore it possible the womb should contain the child, 
liny, sometimes twins, till they come to their due perfec- 
tion and maturity for exclusion ? liny , Works of Creation. 

Tbelurvie in this final stage, in most, of the genera, have 
increased many times in size since their exclusion from 
the egg. Darwin, Cirripedia, p. 14. 

5f. That which is emitted or thrown out; ex- 
cretion. 

There may, T confess, from this narrow time of gesta- 
tion ensue u minority or smalness in the exclusion. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 6. 
Argument from exclusion. Roe argument.- Exclu- 
sion Bill, in king, hist., a bill Introduced into the House 
of Commons, in 1(579, for the purpose of debarring the 
Duke of York (afterward James II.) from succeeding to 
tlic throne, on the ground of his being a Roman Catholic. 
The hill passed the House of Commons, hut was rejected 
by the House of Lords during 1680-81. 

But Titus said, with his uncommon sense, 

When the Exclusion Bill was in suspense, 

“ I hear a lion in the lobby roar ; 

Ray, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door 
Ami keep him there, or shall we let him in, 

To try if we can turn him out again?” 

Bramston, Art of Politics. 

ExclUBlon Of the pupil, synechia in which tho iris ad- 
heres to the capsule of the lens around the circumference 
of the pupil, hut the center of the pupil is loft clear and 
the vision good. Also called circular ora nnular synechia. 

- Method Of exclusions, (a) The method of reasoning 
about natural phenomena advocated by Francis Bacon, 
in which all possible explanations but one are successively 

1 excluded by crucial instances, (b) A method in the theory 
of numbers invented by Frcnielo de Bessy, and now for- 
gotten. 

exclusionary (oks-klfi'zhon-a-ri), a. [< exclu- 
sion + -ary.] Tending to exclude or debar. 
[Hare.] 

exclusioner (eks-klfi'zkgn-6r), n. Same as ex- 
clusionist. E. Phillips, 1706. 

exclusionism (eks-klfi'zhqn-izm), n. [< exclu- 
sion + -ism. '] Exclusi ve principles or practice. 

exclusionist (eks-kld'zhon-ist), ft. [< exclusion 
+ -ist.] One who would practise exclusion; 
specifically, in Eng. hist., one of a party of poli- 
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ticians in the time of Charles II. favorable to a 
bill to exclude his popish heirs from the throne. 

The exclusionist s had a fair prospect of success, and 
their plan being clearly the beBt, they were justified in 
pursuing it. Fox, Hist. James II., i. 

The gentlemen of every county, the traders of every 
town, the boys of every public school, were divided Into 
exclusion tsts and abhorrers. Macaulay. 

The exclusionist in religion does not see that he shuts 
tike door of heaven on himself, in striving to shut out oth- 
ers. Emerson, Compensation. 

exclusive (eks-klfi'siv), a. and n. [= F. exclu - 
sif = Sp. Pg. exclusivo = It. csclusivo; < L. ex- 
cludere, pp. exclusus, shut out, exclude : see ex- 
clude, excluse , and -ivc.] I, a . 1. Causing or 
intended for exclusion; having the effect of 
excluding from admission or share ; not inclu- 
sive or comprehensive: as, exclusive regula- 
tions; to make exclusive provision for one’s self 
or one’s friends. 

Obstacle find none 

* Of membrane, joint or Pmb, exclusive bars. 

Milton, V. L., viil. 624. 

2. Appertaining to the subject alone; not in- 
cluding, admitting, or pertaining to any other 
or others; undivided; sole: as, an exclusive 
right or privilege; exclusive jurisdiction. 

Exclusive devotion to any object, while it narrows the 
mental range, and contracts, if it does not paralyze, the 
sympathies, usually diminishes the cause of temptation. 

G. Ripley, in Frothinghani, p. 210. 

Land being, in early settled communities, the almost 
exclusive source of wealth, it happens inevitably that dur- 
ing times in which the principle that might is right re- 
mains unqualified, personal power and ownership of soil 
go together. 11. Spencer, Brin, of Sociol., § 458. 

3. Existing or considered t,o the exclusion of 
something else ; not admitting or reckoning the 
part or parts (one or both extremes of somo 
series) mentioned : usually followed by of, or 
used absolutely, as if adverbial: as, you owe 
me so much, exclusive of interest; from 10 to 21 
exclusive. 

I know not whether he reckons the dross exclusive or 
inclusive with his three hundred and sixty tons of copper. 

Swift. 

The truth ... is necessarily exclusive of its opposite; 
ami to propose u peace between them is simply a disguised 
mode of proposing to truth suicide, mid obtaining for false- 
hood victory. Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 95. 

4. Prone to exclude ; tending to reject; specifi- 
cally, disposed to exclude other persons from, 
or ehary in admitting them to, society or fel- 
lowship ; fastidious as to the social rank of as- 
sociates : as, an exclusive clique. 

1 believe such words as fashionable, exclusive, aristo- 
cratic and the like, to he wicked unchristian epithets that 
ought to he banished from honest vocabularies. 

Thackeray. 

Cottage life |at the White Sulphur Spring | was never 
the exclusive affair that it is elsewhere; the society was 
one body, and the hotel was the centre. 

V. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 210. 

Exclusive Brethren. See brother . — Exclusive enun- 
ciation or proposition, ill logic, a proposition whieh 
asserts something to he true of a certain class of things and 
to bo false of everything else. By some logicians exclu- 
sives are regarded as simple propositions with quantified 
predieates, but the more usual view is that they are rom- 
pound propositions.— Exclusive privilege, in .Scot# law, 
in a limited sense, the rights and franchises, of the nature 
of monopolies, formerl> enjoyed by the different incorpo- 
rated trades of a royal burgli, in virtue of whieh the crafts- 
men or members of those Incorporations were tntitled to 
prevent “ unfreenien," or tradesmen rot. members of the 
corporation, from exercising the same trade within the 
limits of the burgh. 

II. n. 1. That which excludes or rejects. 

This man is so cunning in his inelusiues and exclusiues 
that he dyscerneth nothing between copulatiues and dis- 
iunctiues. Sir T. More, Works, p. 943. 

2. One belonging to a coterie of persons who 
exclude others from tlieir society or fellowship; 
one who limits liis acquaintance to a select 
few. 

The exclusive in fashionable life does not see that he ex- 
cludes himself from enjoyment, in the attempt to appro- 
priate it. Emerson, Compensation. 

exclusively (eks-klo'siv-li), adr. 1. With the 
exclusion of all others ; without admission of 
others to participation. 

There lie must rest, sole judge of his affairs, 

While they might rule exclusively in theirs. 

Crabbe, Works, IV. 71. 

The powers and privileges whieh the twelve were to 
exercise exclusively are now to he exercised by others. 

1). Webster, Speech, March 10, 1818. 

2. With tho exclusion of tho part or parts (ono 
or both extremes of some series, as in an ac- 
count or number) mentioned ; not admitting or 
reckoning those parts ; not inclusively. 

The first part lasts from the date of citation to the join- 
ing of issue, exclusively ; the second continues to a conclu- 
sion in the cause, inclusively. Ayliffe, Purergon. 
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exclusiveness (eks-klO'siv-nes), n. The state of 
quality of being exclusive, in any sense of that 
word. 

French exclusion less and the hatred of compromise, 
then, is the first reason why representative institutions 
have not flourished in France. 

W. J{. Greg, Misc. Essays, 2d ser., p. 99. 

exclusivism (eks-klfl'siv-izm), n. T= Sp. exclu- 
sive mo ; as exclusive 4- -mw.] The practice 
of excluding or of being exclusive; exclusive- 
ness. 

In Geneva and Lausanne J understood that a more than 
American exclusimsm prevailed in families that held them- 
selves to be peculiarly good, and believed themselves very 
old. Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 578. 

exclusivist (oks-klfl'siv-ist), n. [< exclusive 4- 
-ist.] One who favors exclusiviRin or exclu- 
siveness in some particular direction. 

Oannot these cxclusivists see . . . the unlovely, iinfra- 
tornal position into which their logic tlirusts them? 

The Independent. (New York), Jan. C, 1870. 

exclusory (eks-klo'No-ri), a. [< LL. cxclusorius , 

< L. cxclusus, pp. of excluder c, shut out: see ex- 
clude.] Exclusive; excluding; able to exclude. 
Bailey , 1731. 

excocit (oks-kokt'), r. t. [XL. cxcoctus, pp. of ex- 
coquere , boil out, < ex, out, 4* coquere , cook, boil : 
see coo/t* 1 .] To boil out; extract by boiling. 

Salt and sugar, which are excocfed by heat, are dissolved 
by cold and moisture. Jlacon, Nat. Ilist., § 843. 

CXCOCtiont (cks-kok'shon), w. [< L. excoctio(n -), 
a boiling or baking thoroughly, < cxcoctus , pp. 
of cxcoqucrc , boil out: see ex cod,'] The act of 
oxcocting or boiling out. 

In the error tionN and depurations of metals it is tt famil- 
iar error, that to advance excoction they augment the heat 
of the furnace or the quantity of the injection. 

Jlacon , Learning, v. 2. 

excodicationt (eks-kod-i-ka'shon), n. [< LL. 
cxcodicatio(n-), cxcaudicatio(n-), < excod ware , 
excaudicarc, < L. ex, out, 4- codex, caudcx, stem, 
trunk.] Kemoval of the earth from the root of 
a vine. 

Atte Jannerie nblaqueacion 

The vynes axe [ask| in places teuiporate ; 

Italiens cxcodicacion 
Hitt calle. 

J'alladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), 1. 44. 

excogitate (oks-koj'i-tiit), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
excogitated, ppr. ex cogitating. [< L. cxcogitatns , 
pp. of exengitare (> It. eseogitare = 8p. Pg. cx- 
cogitar = OK. excogtter), think out, contrivo, de- 
vise, < ex, out, + cog Hare, think: see cogitate .] 
To thiuk out ; contrivo ; devise. 

They have also wittily excogitated and deviBed instru- 
ments of divers fashions. 

Sir T . More, Utopia (tr. by Kobinson), il. 7. 
in his incomparable warn s and busyncs almost incredi- 
ble. he (Ciesurl dydde excogitate most excellent pollycies 
ana deuyses, to vanquish or subdewe his ennemyes. 

Sir T. Klyot , The Govornour, i. 28. 
lie must first, thiuk, and excogitate his matter, then 
choose )>ia words. II. Jonson, Discoveries. 

Did at last excogitate 

Jiow he might keep the good and leave the bad. 

Browning, King and Kook, I. 121. 

excogitation (eks-koj-i-ta'shon), n. [= F. 
excogitation = Pg. exeogiiageto, < L. excogita- 
tio(n-), < excogitarc, think out : see excogitate.] 
A thinking out; the uct of devising in the 
mind ; contrivance. 

The labour of excogitation is too violent to last long. 

Johnson, ltasselas, xliii. 

OX commodo (cks kom'o-do). [L.] Leisurely, 
excommunet (eks-ko-mun'), »’• t- [< F. exeerm- 
munier (OF., in vernacular form, eseomengier, 
cscomungier, etc.) = Pr. eseomeniar, escomengar, 
escutnenjar, escumergar = 8p. cxcomulgar = Pg. 
excommungar *£= It. cscomunicarc , scomunicarc , 

< LL. excommunicare,, excommunicate: see ex- 
communicate.] To exclude from communion, 
fellowship, or participation ; excommunicate. 

Foots indeed were cxcommuned Plato’s commonwealth. 

Gay ton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 21. 

excommunicable (eks-ko-mu'ni-ka-bl), a. [< 
excom m imic-atc + -able.] Liablo or deserving 
to be excommunicated; that may incur or give 
occasion for excommunication. 

Yea although they hoe impious idolaters, wicked hcrc- 
tickes, persons excommunicable, yea, ami cast out for no- 
torious improbitie. 

Bp. llall. Apology, Advert, to the Reader. 
What offences are excommunicable. Keble. 

excommunicant (eks-kq-mu'ni-kant), ft. [< 
LL. excommumcan{U)s, ppr. of excommunicare, 
excommunicato : see excommunicate . The form 
prop, means ‘one who excommunicates.’ The 
sense given here, prop, that belonging to ex- 
commwnicatc , «., seems to rest on an assumed 
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derivation < ex- + communicant.] One who has 
been excommunicated. [Hare.] 

Innumerable swarms of caxxwwnunilcants — Donatists, 
Arlans, Monophysltes, Albigenses, Hussites. 

Contemporary Rev., LI. 416. 

excommunicate (eks-ko-mu'ni-kat), v. t. ; pret. 
and pp. excommunicated, ppr. excommunicating . 
[< LL. cxcommunicatus, pp. of excommunicare, 
expel from communion, < JL. ex, out, 4* communi - 
care, communicate : see communicate.] 1. Ec - 
cles., to cut off by an ecclesiastical sentence, 
either from the sacraments of the church or 
from all fellowship and intercourse with its 
members. See excommunication . 

Christ hath excommunicated no nation, no shire, no 
house, no man ; he gives none of his ministers leave to 
say to any man, thou art not redeemed. 

Donne, Sermons, ill. 

Elizabeth was excommunicated, and her subjects ab- 
solved from their allegiance, by four successive Popes. 
Phelan, quoted in Wordsworth s Church of Ireland, p. 227. 

Hence — 2. To expel from and deprive of the 
privileges of membership in any association. 

I trow you must excommunicate me, or els you must goe 
without their companie, or we shall wante no quareling. 

Cushman, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, 

[p. 57. 

3f. To prohibit on pain of excommunication. 

Martin the 5 by his Bull not only prohibited, but . . . 
was the first that excommunicated the reading of heretical 
books. Milton, Areopagitiea, p. 10. 

excommunicate (eks-ko-mu'ni-kat), a . and n. 
[< LL. excommunicatus,pp. : see the verb.] I. 
a. Cut off from communion ; excommunicated. 
Thou shalt stand curs’d and excommunicate ; 

And blessed shall he be that doth revolt 
From his allegianco to an heretic. 

Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 

Offenders they put from their fellowship : and he which 
is thus excommunicate may not reeciuc food offered of 
any other, but, eating grasBe and lierbcs, is consumed with 
famine. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 140. 

II. n. One who is excommunicated; one cut 
off from any privilege. 

Poor Fernando, for her sake, must stand 
All excommunicate from every bleBHiug. 

Shirley, The Brothers, iii. 1. 

Because thou hast neglected to abstain from the House 
of that Excommunicate, in that House thou slialt die. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., iv. 

1 . . . was accordingly considered an excommunicate . 
and hud so many little pieces at private malice practised 
on me . . . that I found myself obliged to comply and 
pay the money. Franklin, Autobiog., p. 79. 

excommunication (eks-ko-mu-ni-ka'shon), n. 
[= F. excommunication = Pr. escumeniazon = 8p. 
excomulgacion , excomunicacion (obs.) = It. csco- 
munieazione, scomunicazione, < LL. excommuni - 
catio(n~), < excommunicare , pp. excommunicatus, 
excommunicate : see excommunicate, v .] A cut- 
ting off or casting out from communication; 
deprivation of communion or the privileges of 
intercourse; specifically, the formal exclusion 
of a person from religious communion and priv- 
ileges. Excommunication, often with very severe con- 
sequences, wus practised in various ways among the an- 
cient Greeks, Romans, and Jews, and is still in use among 
the Mohammedans. In the early rhristinn church it con- 
sisted simply in the exclusion of an offending member 
from fellowship by some formal action, and tills is the 
practice in most modern Protestant churches. As the 
power of the church Increased, excommunication became 
more complicated in method and severe in effect. As 
now practised in the Roman Catholic and related churches, 
it may be either partial or total, temporary or perpetual. 
By the partial, called the minor or lesser excommunica- 
tion, the offender is suspended from the ubb of the sacra- 
ments, and perhaps from the privileges of church worship ; 
by the total, or the major or greater excommunication, lie 
is also cut off from the society and fellowship of the church, 
and it may be from all intercourse with its membors. 
Further distinctions as to the sentence and its effects are 
made in the Roman Catholic Church. Sec anathema , dis- 
cipline. 

Bring Into the Church of England open discipline of ex- 
communication, that open sinnors may be stricken withal. 

Jjatimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 

The act of excommunication . . . neither shutteth out 
from the mystical, nor clean from the visible, but only 
from fellowship with the visible in holy duties. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 1. 

Excommunication seems but a light thing when there 
are many communions. It was no light thing when it was 
equivalent to outlawry ; when the person excommunicated 
might be seized and imprisoned at the will of the ordinary ; 
when he was cut off from all holy offices ; when no one 
might speak to him, trade with him, or Bhowhim the most 
trivial courtesy ; and when his friendB, if they dared to 
assist him, were subject to the same penalties. 

Froude, Hist. Eng., I. 185. 
Excommunication by candle. Bee candle. 
excommunicator (eks-ko-mu'ni-ka-tor), n. 
[< ML. excommunicator, ( LL. excommunicare, 
excommunicate : see excommunicate, v.] One 
who excommunicates. 
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He caused all the Infringers of it to be horribly excom- 
munioated by all the bishops of England, In his owne pres- 
ence, and of all Ills barons ; and hiniselfe was one of the 
excommunicatora. l'rynnc, Treachery and Disloyalty, i. 19. 

excommunic&tory ( eks-ko-mu ' ni-ka-to-ri ) , a. 
[= OF. excommunicatoire /*< ML. exconimunica - 
torius, < LL. excommunicare, excommunicate: 
see excommunicate , v.] Relating to or causing 
excommunication. 

excommuniont (eks-ko-mu'nyon), n. [= Pg. 
cxcommunhQo, < ML. excom murtio(n-), < L. ex, 
out of, 4* communio{n-), communion. Cf. excom- 
municate . ] Excommunication. 

Fxcommunion is the utmost of Ecclesiastical Judicature, 
a spiritual putting to death. 

Milton , Eikonoklastes, xxviii. 

ex concesso (eks kon-ses'o). [L. : ex, out of, 
from ; concesso , abl. of concessum, neut. of con- 
census, pp. of concedere, concede: see concede.] 
From what has been conceded or granted: as, 
an argument ex concesso (that is, from what 
has been granted to that which is to be proved). 

excoriable (eks-ko'ri-a-bl), a. [< excori-ate + 
-able.] Capable of being excoriated or flayed; 
that may be rubbed or stripped off. 

Observable in such a natural net as the scaly covering 
of fishes, of mullets, carps, touches, &c., even in bucIi as 
arc excoriable, and consist of smaller scales. 

Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, iii. 

excoriate (eks-ko'ri-at), v. t . ; pret. and pp. ex- 
coriated, ppr. excoriating. [ < LL. excoriatus, pp. 
of cxcoriare (> It. cscoriarc = 8p. Pg. cxcoriar = 
F. cxcorier), strip off the skin, < L. ex, out, off, 4* 
corium, the skin: see coriaceous.] 1. To flay; 
strip off the skin of. Bailey, 1731. Hence — 2. 
To abrade ; gall ; break and remove the outer 
layers of (the skin) in any manner. 

The heat of the Island Squaucnu Gregory used to cull 
infernal ; for, says he, it excoriates the skin, melts hard 
Indian wax in a cabinet, and sears your shoes like a red 
hot iron. Boyle , Works, V. 694. 

excoriation (eks-ko-ri-a'shon), n. [= F. excori- 
ation = Pr. excoriado = 8p. cxcoriacion = Pg. ex- 
coriaqtto = It. escoriazionc, < L. *cxcoriatio{n-), 
< cxcoriare, strip off the skin: see excoriate . J 
1. The act of flaying; the operation of strip- 
ping off the skin. Bailey, 1731. Hence — 2. 
The act or process of abrading or galling; es- 
pecially, a breaking or removal of the outer 
layers of the skin. 

Full twenty years and more, our labouring Btage 
Has lost on this incorrigible age: 

Our poets, the John Ketches of the nation, 

Have boem’d to laBh ye, even to excoriation. 

Dryden, Prol. to Albion and Albauius, 1. 4. 

3. An abraded, galled, or broken surface of the 
skin. 

It liealeth weeping eies that have run with water a long 
time, and tiie excoriations or frettings of the eye lids. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxlii. 3. 

4f. The act of stripping of possessions; spoli- 
ation ; robbery. 

It hath marvellously enhanced the revenues of the 
crown, though with a pitiful excoriation of the poorer 
soi t. Howell. 

excorticate (eks-k6r'ti-kat), r. t . ; nret. and pp. 
excorticated, ppr. excorticating . [< ML. cxcorti- 

catus, pp. of excorticate , strip off the bark or 
rind, < L. ex, off, 4- cortex ( cortic -), bark : see 
cork 1 , corticate .] To strip off the bark or rind of. 

Moss ... is to l>e rubbed and scraped off with some fit 
instrument of wood, which may not excorticate the tree. 

Evelyn, Sylva, xxix 

excortication (oks-kAr-ti-ka'shon), n. [< excor- 
ticate 4* -ion.] The act of stripping off bark. 
E. Phillips , 1706. 

excreablet (eks'kre-a-bl), a. [< L. excrcabilis, 
exscreabilis, < excrcarc , exscrearc, spit out : see 
excreate .] Capable of being excreated or dis- 
charged by spitting. Voles, 1717. 

excreatet (eks'kre-at), v. t. [< la. excreatus, ex- 
8creatU8, pp. of excreare, exscreare , cough up, 
spit out, < ex, out, 4- screare, cough, hawk, nem.] 
To spit out ; discharge from the throat by hawk- 
ing and spitting. Cockeram. 

excreationt (eks-kre-a'shon), n. The act of spit- 
ting out. Bailey, 1*731. 

excrement 1 (eks'kre-mcnt), n. [= D. excrement 
= G. excremente , pi’., = Dan. Sw. exhrementer , 
pi., < F. excrement = Sp. Pg. excremento = It. es- 
cremento, < L. excrementum, what is sifted out, 
refuse, usually of animal ejections, ordure, < 
excernere, pp. excretus, sift out, separate: sec 
excern , excrete.] Any matter eliminated as 
useless from tbe living body ; specifically, the 
feces. 

The earth’s a thief, 

That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 
From general excrement. Shak., T. of A., iv. 8. 
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excurrent 


excrement 2 (eks'kre-xnent). n. [With sense 
due appar. to excrescence , .< LL. excremmtum, 
an elevation, prominence, ML. also an increase, 
lit. that which has grown up, < L. excrescerc, 
grow out, grow up, rise : see excrescent Cf . in- 
crement] Anything growing naturally on the 
living body, as hair, nails, feathers, etc. ; an 
outgrowth or natural excrescence. [Bare.] 

Why is Time such a niggard of hair, being, as it is, so 
plentiful an excrement t Slink., C. of E., ii. 2. 

Upon this [head] grows the hair, which though it be es- 
teemed an excrement, is of great use to cherish and keep 
warm the brain. Ray, Works of Creation, ii. 

excremental (eks-kre-men'tal), a. [= Bp. ex - 
cremental = It. escrementalc ; as excrement 1 + 
-at] Pertaining to or resembling excrement. 

Whether those little dustyparticles, upon the lower side 
of the leaves, be seeds and seminal parts, or rather, as it is 
commonly conceived, excremental separations, we have not 
been able to determine. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 7. 

excrementary (eks-kre-men'ta-ri), a. [< ex- 
crement + -ary^.] Excrementi’iious. 

Wherever this man speaks, one gets a perception of Swe- 
denborg's Excrement ary Hells. 

New York Tribune , May 17, 1862. 

excrementitial (eks // kre-inen-tish / al), a. Same 
as excrementitious. 

excrementitious 1 (eks^kre-men-tish'us), a. [= 
Bp. Pg. excrcme nticio, < L.as if *excrcmcnticius, 
< excrementum , refuse, excrement: see excre- 
ment l .] Pertaining to excrement ; of the nature 
of excrement. 

Excrement itious animal juices, such as musk [and] civet. 

Goldsmith , Taste. 

Rain-water collected from the roofs of houses, and stored 
in underground tanks, . . . is often polluted to a danger- 
ous extent by excrement itio us mutters, and is rarely at 
sufficiently good quality to be employed for dietetie pur- 
poses with safety. E. Frank land, Exper. in Them., p. 553. 

excrementitious 2 (eks^kre-men-tish'us), a. 
[< excrement 2 + - it ions ; after excrementitious ^ .] 
Of tli© nature of a natural outgrowth or excre- 
ment. 

Hair Is but an excrement it ions Thing. 

Howell , letters, I. i. 31. 

excrescence, excrescency (eks-kres'ens, -on- 
si), n. ; pi. excrescences, cxcresrrncies ’(-en-soz, 
-siz). [= F. excrescence = Bp. cxcrccencia = 
pg- cxcrescencia = It. cscrcscenza (fern, sing.), 
an excrescence, < L. excrescent ia , morbid ex- 
crescences on the body, neut. pi. of cxcrcs- 
cen(t-)s , growing out: seo excrescent.] 1. An 
abnormal superficial growth or appendage, as 
a wart or tubercle ; anything which grows 
unnaturally, and without organic use, out of 
something else, as liutgalls; hence, a super- 
fluity; a disfiguring addition. 

Providence . . . assigns to Christians no more but “food 
and raiment " for tlieir own use : all other excreseencies of 
possessions being intrusted to the rich man’s dispensation, 
only as to a steward. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 228. 

A man hath reason to doubt that his very host, actions 
are sullied with some unhandsome excrescency. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 799. 

An excrescence and not a living part of poetry. Dryden. 
2f. Figuratively, an extravagant or excessive 
outbreak: as, “excrescences or joy,” Jar. Taylor. 

Cauliflower excrescence, in pat hoi. Sec caulijlower. 

excrescent (eks-kres'eut), a. [< L. cxcrcs - 
ccn(t-)s, ppr. of cxcrcsccrc , grow out, grow up, 
riso up, in particular of morbid excrescences 
on the body, < ex, out, + crescerc, grow: seo 
crescent] Growing out of something else ; spe- 
cifically, abnormally put forth or added ; hence, 
superfluous and incongruous : as, a wart is an 
excrescent growth on the hand ; excrescent knots 
on a tree: excrescent ornaments on a dress or 
on a building. 

Expunge the whole, or lop th* excrescent parts. 

Pope, Essay on Man, ii. 49. 

excrescential (eks-kre-seu'shal), a. [< excres- 
cence (L. excrc8centia) + -at ] Pertaining to 
or resembling an excrescence ; of the nature 
of an excrescence. 

excreta (eks-kre'ta), n. pi. [L., neut. pi. of ex- 
cretus , pp. of excerncre , separate : seo excern , 
excrete . j Any matter eliminated as useless 
from the living body; specifically, such sub- 
stances as have really entered into the tissues 
of the body and are the product of its me- 
tabolism, as urine or sweat. In this restricted 
sense the word would not include the feces. 

excretal (eks-kre'tal or eks'kre-tal), a . [< ex- 
creta + -at] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of excreta; excremental; excrementitious. 

The surface waters of towns are certainly not clean, but 
where the streets are efficiently scavenged they are free 
from taint of human excretal refuse, and fit for admission 
Into the rivers. Sci. Amer. Supp., p. 8836. 


excrete (eks-krftt'h v. t ; pret. and pp. accreted, 
ppr. excreting. [< L. excretus , pp. of exoernere, 
sift out, separate: see excern and excrement *. 
Cf. concrete , secrete.] To throw out or elimi- 
nate ; specifically, to eliminate from an organic 
body by a process of secretion and discharge. 

Certain plants excrete sweet juice, apparently for the 
sake of eliminating something injurious from tneir sap. 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 95. 

excrete (oks'kret), w. [= Sp. Pg. cxcrcto, < L. 
excretum, neut. of excretus, pp. of excerncre, sep- 
arate : see excrete , v.] That which has been 
excreted ; an excretion. 

The fluid they excrete is the gram] outlet for the nitroge- 
nous excretes of the animal body. 

R. W. Richardson, Provent. Med., p. 211. 

excretion (eks-kre'shon), n. [= F. excretion = 
Bp. excrecion = Pg. excrcy&o = It. cscrezionc , < 
L. as if *excretio(n-), < excerncre, pp. excretus , 
separate: see excern , excrete.] 1 . The act of 
excreting. 

In the case of the glands on the stipules of Viciasativa, 
the excretion [of a sweet fluid] manifestly depends on 
changes in the sap, consequent on the sun shilling brightly. 

Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 403. 

2. The substance excreted, as sweat or urine, 
or certain juices in plants. 

Nor do they [toads] contain those urinary parts vriiich 
are found in other animals, to avoid that serous excretum. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 18. 
=Syn. Excretion, Secret am. Secretion is the more general 
word, and includes excretion. The latter 1 h restricted to 
the elimination of useless or harmful suhstaneeB from the 
body. Thus, the secretion ot saliva or of milk would not 
be called excretion; but the latter term would be applied 
to the secretion of the urine, both terms are applied to 
the produets as well as to the functions. 

excretive (eks-kro'tiv or eks'kre-tiv), a. [< ex- 
crete 4* - ivc .] Having the power to excrete. 

A diminution of the body happens by the excretive fac- 
ulty, excerning and evacuating more than necessary. 

Harvey, Consumptions. 

excretory (eks'kre-to-ri or eks-kre'to-ri), a. and 
n. [= F. excrctoirc = Bp. Pg. cxcrctorio = It. 
escretorio , < ML. excretorius , < L. excretus , pp. 
of excerncre, separate: see excern, excrete.] I. 
a. 1. Pertaining to excretion. — 2. Conducting 
off; serving for excretion: as, excretory ducts. 

These glandules are respectively furnished witli an ar- 
tery, a vein, u nerve, and usually also an excretory vessel 
suitable to its size and uses. Boyle, Works, Vi. 733. 

The fact, however, of its being prolonged to the anus, 
which is in a different position in the larva and mature 
stute, shows that the stomach serves, at least, as an excre- 
tory channel. Darwin, Cirripedia, p. 20. 

n. n. An excretory organ. 

Excretories of the body are nothing but slender slips of 
the arteries, deriving an appropriated juice from tlie blood. 

Cheyne. 

excruciable (eks-krb'shi-a-bl), a. [< L. excru - 
ciabilis , worthy of or deserving torture, tortur- 
ing, < excruciare , torture : see excruciate.] Lia- 
ble to torment ; worthy to be tormented. Bai- 
ley, 1727. 

excruciamentt, n. [< L. as if *excruciamcntutu, 
torture, < excruciare , torture : see excruciate.] 
Excruciation. 

To this wild of sorrowes and excruciament she was con- 
fined. Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Ilarl. Misc., VI 177). 

excruciate (eks-krd'shi-at), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
excruciated, ppr. excruciating. [< L. cxerucia - 
tus, pp. of excruciare (> OF. ex cruder), torture 
greatly, < ex, out, 4 crnciarc, torture (on tlie 
cross), < crux- ( crur -), cross: see cruciate 1, cruci- 
fy, crossl.] To torture; torment; inflict very 
severe pain upon, as if by crucifying: as, to 
cxirruciatc the reelings. 

Whilst, they feel hell, being damned in their hate, 

Their thoughts, like devils, them excruciate. 

Drayton, Worldly Crosses. 

excruciating (eks-krd'shi-a-ting), p. a. 1. Ex- 
tremely painful ; torturing ; tormenting. 

I^ave them, us long as they keep their hardness and im- 
penitent hearts, to those gnaw ing and excruciating fears. 

Bentley. 

He had long been troubled with a cancer in his check, 
by which excruciating disease he died. 

Goldsmith, Bolingbrokc. 

The North American Indians . . . are trained from their 
Infancy to the total suppression of their emotions of every 
kind, and endure the most excruciating torments at the 
Btake without signs of suffering. Everett, Orations, I. 310. 

2. Extremely precise or elaborate ; extreme : 
as, excruciating politeness. [Collou., U. S.] 

excruciatingly (eks-krtf'ski-a-ting-li), adv. 1 . 
In an excruciating manner. — 2. Extremely: 
as, excruciatingly polite. [Colloq., U. B.] 

excruciation (eks-kro-ski-a'shon), n. [= OF. 
excruciation, < LL. cxcruciatio(n-), < L. excru- 
ciare, torture : see excruciate .] The act of ex- 
cruciating or inflicting extreme pain, or the 
state of being excruciated; torture. 


The fratttags, the t hwa rt i n g *, and the excruciations of 
life. Feltham, Resolves, ii. 57. 

OXCUbationt (eks-kii-ba'skon), n. [< LL. cx- 
cubatio(n-), a watching, keeping watch, < ex- 
cubare, lie or sleep out of door«, usually lie out 
on guard, keep watch, < ex, out, 4* eubare, lie.] 
The act of watching all night. 

excubitorium ( eks-ku-bi- to ' r i-um ) , n. ; pi. cx- 
cubitoria (-ft), 
were stationed, 

< excubare, pp. 
cxcubitus, keep 
watch : see ex- 
cubation.] In 
arch., a gallery 
in a church 
where public 
watch was for- 
merly kept at 
night on the 
eve of some 
festival, and 
from which the 
great shrines 
were observed. 

The watching-loft 
of St. Albans, in 
England, is a beau- 
tiful structure of 
wood ; the exeuhi- 
t.ovium at Lichfield 
is a gallery over 
the door of the 
sacristy. 

excudet (eks- 
kud'), v. t. [< 

1j. cxcudere, strike, beat, or hammer out, mold, 
form, make, < ex, out, 4 cudcrc, strike.] To beat 
out on an anvil ; forgo ; coin. Bailey, 1727. 

excudit (eks-ku'dit). [L., 3d pers. sing. perf. 
ind. of excuderc, strike, beat, or hammer out : 
seo cxcude.] Literally, he engraved (it): a 
word appended to the foot of an engraving, 
preceded by the name of the artist : as, Bar- 
tolozzi excudit. 

exculpable (oks-kul'pa-bl), a. [< exculp-ate 4- 
-able . J Capable or worthy of exculpation. Sir 
(r. Buck. 

exculpate (oks-kurpat), r. t . ; pret. and pp. ex- 
culpated , ppr. exculpating. | < ML. *exculpatus, 
pp. of *cxculparc (cf. ML. exculpa tio(n-)), < L. 
ex, out, + culpare , blame, < culpa, fault, blame : 
see culprit. Cf. inculpate.] 1 . To clear from a 
charge or imputation of fault or guilt ; vindi- 
cate from an accusation of wrong-doing. 

Ho exculpated himself from being the author of tho he- 
roic epistle. ft’. Mason, To l>r Shcbbeare, note. 

2. Serve to relieve of or free from blame ; servo 
as an excuse for. =sSyn. To exonerate, acquit, absolve, 
pardon, juHtifj. 

exculpation (oks-kul-pa'shpn), n. [< ML. cx- 
eulpatio(n-), < # cxculpare , pp. *exculpatus , clear 
from blame: see exculpate.] Tlie act of excul- 
pating or of exonerating from a charge of fault 
or crime ; vindication. 

In Scotland, the law allows of an exculpation, by which 
the* prisoner Is suffered before his trial to prove the thing 
to he impossible. Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Times, an. 1684. 

Letters Of exculpation, in Scots law, n wnrrnut granted 
at. tin* suit of tlie accused citing witnesses in his defense. 

exculpatory (eks-kul'pa-to-ri). a. [< exculpate 
+ -ory . ] Fitted or intended to clear from a 
chargo of fault or guilt; exonerating; excus- 
ing: as, exculpatory evidence. 

He IPopcl wrote an exculpatory letter to the Duke [of 
ChaiidosJ, which was answered with grent magnanimity. 

Johnson, Pope. 

excurf (eks-ktV), v. i. [< L. excurrere, run out, 
run forth, project, make un excursion or irrup- 
tion, < ex, out, + curve re, run : see current!.] 
To go beyond proper limits ; run to an extreme. 

His disease was an asthma, oft excurrittg to an orthop- 
no)ia. Harvey, Consumptions. 

6X curia (eks luVri-ji). [L. : ex, out of; curia, 
abl. of curia, court see curia.] Out of court. 

excurrent (eks-kur'ent), a. [< L. excurren(t-)s, 
of excurrere, rtin out, project: see excur.] 
mining out. 

The insoluble resldueof the introduced fund [in sponges |, 
together with the fluid excreta, is carried out, through the 
oscule by tlie exeurrent water. Eneyc. Brit., XXII. 413. 

2. In bot.i (a) Projecting or running beyond the 
edge or point of anything, as when the midrib 
of a leaf projects beyond the apex, (b) Pro- 
longed to the very summit: applied to tho 
trunk of a tree which is undivided to the top, 
as in the spruce, in distinction from a deliques- 
cent growth. — 3. Giving passage outward; af- 
fording exit: as, an excurrent orifice. 



[LL., a post where guards 



Excubitorium, or Watching-loft, St. Albans 
Cathedral, England. 


excurrent 

In higher forms of sponges ... the chambers cease 
to open abruptly Into the excurrent canals : each is pro* 
longed into a narrow canal, aphodus or abitus, which usu- 
ally directly, sometimes after uniting with one or more 
of its fellows, opens into an cxcurrent canal. 

Encyc . Jlrit. , XXII. 414. 

eXCUTSe (eks-kfcrs'), v , ; pret. and pp. exeursed , 
ppr. cxcursing . [< L. excursus, pp. of cxcurrere , 
run out., run forth, etc. : hoo excur .] I. intrants . 
To make a digression or an excursion. [Rare.] 

But how i excur xc / Yet thou usedst to say thou likedst 
my excursions. Jiichardson, Clarissa Ilarlowe, iii. 71. 

Wlion the Franklins and Sabines were cxcursing in 
Ireland, they went through some difficult pass. 

Caroline Fox , Journal, p. 31. 

II. irans. To pass or journey through. Hal- 
lam . [Rare.] 

excursion (oks-k6r'shon), n. [= F. excursion 
= Sp. excursion = Pg. hxcursdo = It. escursione , 

< L. excursio{n -), a running out, an ini'oad, in- 
vasion, a setting out, beginning of a speech, 

< excurrere , pp. excursus , run out: see excur . ] 

1. The act of running out or forth; hence, de- 
viation from a fixed or usual course ; a passing 
or advancing beyond fixed or usual limits. 

The causes of those great excursions of the seasons into 
the extremes of cold and heat are very obscure. » 

Arbuthnot, Effects of Air. 
But in low numbers short excursion* tries. 

J '<>]*', Essay on Criticism, 1. 738. 

2. Digression; deviation; a wandering from a 
subject or main design ; an excursus. 

No excursion s upon words, good doctor ; to the question 
briefly. B. Jonson , Epicoone, v. 1. 

This excursion vpon this occasion, wherein 1 liaue found 
diuers Interpreters unite, will (I hope) And pardon with 
the Header, who happily himsolfe may flnde some better 
resolution. Furr has, Pilgrimage, p. 134. 

I am not in a scribbling mood, and shall therefore make 
no excursions. Cowpcr. 

3. A journey; specifically, a short journey, 
jaunt, or trip to some point for a special pur- 
pose, with the intention of speedy return: as, 
a pleasure excursion ; a scientific excursion . 

Making an excursion to S. Theulafrom Sidonaia, we dined 
at Touaney, in a house appointed for tho entertainment of 
strangers. Foeocke , Description of tho East, II. i. 132. 

4. A company traveling together for a special 
purpose ; a joint expedition, especially a holi- 
day expedition. 

An excursion numbering several hundreds, gathered 
along the river towns by the benevolent enterprise of 
railway officials, came up to the mountain one day. 

C. 1). Warner , Their Pilgrimage, p. (35. 

5. In physics, a movement of a moving or vibrat- 
ing body from a mean position: as, the excur- 
sion of a planet from the ecliptic, of a satellite 
from the apparent, position of its primary, or of 
the prong or a tuning-fork. 

That sleepy-looking kind of escapement in which the 
second-hand moves very slowly and the excursion of the 
pendulum beyond the impulse is very little. 

Sir K. Iicckett, (’locks and Watches, p. 89. 

0. In much., the range of stroke of any moving 
part; the travel: as, tho excursion of a piston- 
rod. — 7f. A projecting addition to a building. 
Davies . 

Sure 1 am that small excursion out of gentlemen's halls 
in DoreetBliire (respect it East or West) is commonly call- 
ed an orial. Fuller, (’h. Hist., VI. 285. 

Circle Of excursion, a circle in the heavens ymrallel to 
the ecliptic and so drawn that it. is not. traversed by any 
or by some one of the planets. — Syn. Trip, Travel, etc. 
See journey, n. 

excursion (eks-kGr'skon), r. t, [< excursion, n.] 
To make an excursion. [Rare.] 

Yesterday I cxcursioned twenty miles : to-day I write 
a few letters. Lamb, To Wordsworth. 

excnrsional (eks-k&r'shon-al), a. [< excursion 
+ -a/.] Of or pertaining to or of the nature of 
an excursion. . 

Pray lot mo divide the little excurswnal excesses of the 
journey among the gentlemen. 

Dickens , To Mrs. (Jowden Clarke, Letters (1848), 111. 98. 

excursioner (eks-k6r'shon-6r), n. An excur- 
sionist. [Rare.] 

The royal excursioners did not return till between six 
and seven o’clock. Mine . D'Arblay , Diary, 111. 111. 

excursionist (eks-k6r'shon-ist), n. [< excursion 
+ -ist.] One who makes* an excursion ; specifi- 
cally, a member of a company making a jour- 
ney for pleasure. 

An excursion is always resented by tho regular occu- 
pants of a summer resort, who look down upon the excur- 
sionists, while they condescend to be amused by them. 

C. 1). Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 64. 

excursionize (oks-k6r'shon-iz), v. i . ; pret. and 
pp. vxcursionhed, ppr. excur s ionizing. [< excur- 
sion + -ize.] To make an excursion ; take part 
in an excursion. Imp. Diet. 
excursive (eks-k6r'siv), a. [< excurse + -?><?.] 

1. Given to making excursions; rambling; 
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wandering. Johnson. Henee — 2. Veering from 

S oint to point; wandering off from a subject ; 

eviating; desultory; erratic: as, an excursive 
fancy or imagination. 

He IWllliam IV.] raado another speech in French, in the 
course of which he travelled over every variety of topic 
that suggested itself to his excursive mind. 

• Qreville, Memoirs, Sept. 17, 1831. 

excursively (eks-k6r'siv-li), adv. In an excur- 
sive manner. 

The flesh of animals which feed excursively is allowed 
to have a higher flavour than that of those who ore cooped 
up. Boswell, Johnson. 

excursiveness (eks-k6r'siv-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being excursive ; a disposition to ramble 
or deviate. 

Remomber that your excursiveness (allow me the word ; 
I had a rasher in my head) upon old maids and your lord 
can only please yourself. 

JHichardson, Sir Charles Grandison, V. 313. 

Excursores (Gks-k6r-s6'r€z), n . pi. [NL., pi, of 
L. excursor, a runner, skirmisher, scout, < cxcur- 
rere, pp. excur su8, run out : see excur.'] In Mac- 
gillivray’s system of classification, an order of 
birds, the snatchers, comprising sundry birds 
which secure their prey as do the shrikes and 
flycatchers, which sally forth to snatch it and 
return to their post after such an excursion. 
[Not in use.] 

excursus (eks-k6r'sus), n. ; pi. excursus or excur- 
suses (-sus, -ez). [< L. excursus, a sally, inroad, 
excursion, digression, < excurrere, run out: see 
excur.] 1. A digression; an excursion. 

Catechising concerning articles of export and import, 
with an occasional excursus of more indirect utility. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, 1. 211. 
Returning, now, from the excursus upon the topic of 
command of language, let us puss to consider a fourth 
cause of the formation of a loose style. 

A. Fhelps, Eng. Style, p. 107. 

2. A dissertation inserted in a work, as an 
edition of a classic, to elucidate Borne obscure 
or important point of the text. 

The principal point to be noticed in the excursuses is 
that a suggestion is made which carries the theory of a 
Judeo-Christian origin of the Teaching further than it has 
yet been pushed. Amer. Jour. Fhilol., VI. 103. 

excurvate, excurvated (eks-te'vat, -va-ted), 
a. [< L. ex , out, 4* curvatus, curved, bent: see 
cnrvatc.] Everted; excurved. 
excurvature (oks-k&r'va-tfir), n. [< excurvate 
+ -ure, after curvature.*]" L n entom.: ( a ) The 
state of being excurved. (b) A part of a mar- 
gin, mark, etc., curved outwardly, or away from 
the center of the body or organ, 
excurved (eks-k6rvd'), a. [< L. ex, out, + E. 
curved .] In zodl., curved outward, or away 
from the disk or center of a part or an organ : as, 
an excurved margin; an excurved mark.— Ex- 
curved antennae, in entom., antenna) constantly curved 
outward or away from each other. 

excusable (eks-ku'za-bl), a. [< ME. excusable, 
< OF. excusable, F. excusable = Pr. Sp. excusable 
= Pg. escusavel = It. scusabile, < L. excusabilis, 
cxcussabilis, < excusarc, excussare, excuse : see 
excuse.] 1. Deserving to be excused ; pardona- 
ble : as, the man is excusable. 

Nay, nay, Octavia, not only that — 

That were excusable, that, and thousands more 
Of semblable import — but he hath wag’d 
New wars ’gainst Pompoy. Shak., A. and C., Hi. 4. 
A little timidity is excusable in n statesman placed In a 
prominent station. Whijple, Ess. and Rev., I. 194. 

2. Admitting of excuso or palliation : as, an ex- 
cusable delay. 

Before the Gospel impenitency was much more excusa- 
ble, because men were ignorant. Tillotson. 

ExcuB&ble homicide. See homiddeZ.-Syn. Pardona- 
ble, etc. See venial. Excusable, Justifiable. An action 
injurious to another is excusable when not entirely freo 
from blame yet not ill-intentioned or culpably negligent ; 
justifiable, when so fur provoked or necessitated as to be 
entirely free from blame. 

These sort of speeches, issuing from just and honest in- 
dignation, are sometimes excusable, sometimes commenda- 
ble. Barrow , Works, I. xvi. 

Clive was more than Omichund’s match in OmichumVs 
own arts. The man, he said, was a villain. Any artifice 
which would defeat such knavery was justifiable. 

Macaulay , Lord Clive. 

excusableness (eks-ku'za-bl-nes), n. The state 
of being excusable ; pardonableness ; the qual- 
ity of admitting of excuse, 
excusably (eks-ku'za-bli), adv. In an excusa- 
ble manner; so as "to be pardoned; without 
blaim . 

Why may not. I excusably agree with St. Chrysostom ? 

Barrow, The Pope’s Supremacy, p, 16. 
If even then we refuse it [restitution], unless tho cause 
be that wo excusably mistake the nature of the case, we 
preserve no ground for hope. Seeker , Works, I. xii. 


excuse 

excusatiout (eks-ku-za'shon), n. [< ME. exou- 
sacion, < OF. excusation, I. cxcusation ss Pr. ex- 
cuzatio s= Bp. excusaoion ss Pg. escusagdo ss It. 
scusaeione , < L. excusatio(n-), excussatio(n-), < 
excusarc, excussare , excuse : see excuse , v.] Ex- 
cuse; apology. 

For oure mys-meuyng mon we make ; 

Helpe may none excusadoune. 

York Flays , p. 601. 

Ye shall not withstond nor dUobaey tho somnes of the 
Master and Wardens for the tyme beyng, but there-to be 
obedyent at al tyinys, with owt resonabell excusacion. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 817. 

Prefaces, and passages, and excusations, and other 
speeches of reference to the person, are great waBteB of 
time. Bacon , DispAtch (ed. 1887). 

excusatort (eks'ku-za-tor), n. [= Sp. excusa- 
dor ss Pg. escusador =‘lt. scusatore , < LL. ex- 
cusator, excussator, < L. excusare , excussare , ex- 
cuse : see excuse, v.] One who makes or is au- 
thorized to make an excuse or apology. 

ThiB brought on the sending an excusator in the name 
of the king and kingdom, to show that the king was not 
hound to appear upon the citation. 

Bp. Burnet , Hist. Reformation. 

excusatory (oks-ku'za-to-ri), a. [= OF. cxcusa- 
toire,\ ML. excusatorius, *< L. excusare, excussare, 
excuse: see excuse, v.] Making excuse; con- 
taining excuse or apology ; apologetical : as, an 
excusatory plea. 

Yet upon further advice, having sent an excusatory let- 
ter to the king, they withdrew themselves into divers parts 
beyond the seas. Lives of English Worthies. 

He made excusatory answers. 

Wood, Ann. llniv. Oxford, 1567. 

excuse (eks-kuz'), v. t . ; prot. and pp. excused, 
ppr. excusing . [< ME. excusen, cscuscn, < OF. 

excuser , escuser, F. excuscr = Sp. excusar = Pg. 
escusar = It. scusare , < L. excusare , excussare , 
excuse, allege in excuse, lit. free from a charge, 
< ex, out, + causa, caussa , a charge : see cause. 
Cf. accuse.] 1. To offer an excuse or apology 
for : often refloxively. 

Soho of that sclaunder excused hire al-gate, 

A seide the child was in tho see sunken ful gore. 

William of Falerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4045. 

Think ye that wo excuse ourselves unto you ? 

2 (’or. xii. 19. 

He excused his conduct to others, and perhaps to him- 
self, by pleuding that, as a commissioner, he might be able 
to prevent much evil. Macaulay, Hist.. Eng., vi. 

2. To furnish or serve as an excuse or apology 
for; serve as justification for; justify. 

Ignorance of the Law excuses no man. 

Selden, Tuble-Talk, p. 65. 

He alleges the uprightness of his intentions to excuse 
his possible failings. Milton, Eikonoklastes, vi. 

Tho sinne or ignoraunee of the priestes shall not excuse 
the people. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

3. To pardon, as a fault; forgive entirely, or 
overlooK as venial or not blameworthy. 

I must excuse 

What cannot be amended. Shak., Cor., Iv. 7. 

4. To free or release from an obligation or 
duty ; release by favor. 

In the evening he sent me out of the Palace, desiring to 
be excused, that ho could not eutertuin me all night. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 99. 

I pray thee have me excused. Luke xiv. 19. 

5. To remit; refrain from exacting: as, to ex- 
cuse a fine. — 6. To regard, permit, or receive 
with indulgence. 

Excuse some courtly strains. 

Fope, lmit. of Horace, II. i. 215. 

If ever despondency and asperity could be excused in 
any man, they might have been excused in Milton. 

Macaulay, Milton. 

7. To shield from blame. 

When he was at school he was whipped thrice a week 
for faults he took upon him to excuse others. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 82. 

= SyXL 2. To extenuate. — 4. To exempt, release, let off. 

6XCUS6 (eks-kus')> ». [< F. excuse = Bp. excuso 

= Pg. escusa = It. scusa, an excuse ; from the 
verb.] 1. The act of excusing or apologizing, 
exculpating or justifying. 

Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence, 

That thou might’st win the more thy father’s love, 
Pleading so wisely in excuse of it. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 

2. A plea offered or reason given in extenua- 
tion or a fault or a failure in duty ; an apology : 
as, the debtor makes excuses for delay of pay- 
ment. 

Noo man then he absent w*-oute a resonahle and suffi- 
ciaun t excuse, vppon payne of euery Broder absente a li. of 
wax, to be paled to the Glide. ' 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 188. 

They ever returning, and the planters so farre absent, 
who could contradict their excuses 9 

Capt . John Smith, True Travels, 1. 146. 
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I reject, at once, all such defence, exouse, or apology, or 
whatever else It may be called. 

D. Webster, Speech, Jan. 24, 1832. 

3. That which serves as a reason or ground for 
excusing; an extenuating or justifying fact or 
argument, or what is adduced as such by way 
of apology or to secure pardon. 

My nephew’s trespass may be well forgot, 

It hath the excuse of youth. 

Shdk., 1 Hen. IV., v. 2. 

There is no excuse to forget what everything prompts 
unto us. Sir T. Browne , Christ. Mor., iii. 10. 

If eyes were made for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Emerson , The Rhodora. 
=gyn. Apology , Excuse , Plea. See apology. 
excuseless (eks-kus'les), a. [< excuse, n., 4* 
-tea?.] 1. Iiaving no excuse. 

You are likely to come so excuseless to your torments, 
so unpitied and so scorned, so without all honour in your 
sufferings. Hammond , Works, IV. 624. 

2. Inexcusable. 

excusementt (eks-kuz'ment), n. [< ME. cx- 
cuscment , < OP. ex cusement = Pr. escusament = 
It. scusamento , < LL. excusamcntum , an excuse, 
< L. excusare , cxcussare , excuse: see excuse , t?.] 
An excuse. 

But there ayene the counsaile saido 
That thei be nought excused so, 

For he is one and thei be two : 

And two have more witte than one, 

So tliilke cxcusemmt was none. 

Gower , Conf. Aniant., i. 

exCUSer (eks-ku'z6r), n. 1. One who offers ex- 
cuses or pleads for himself or for another. 

In vain would his excusers endeavour to palliate lii» 
enormities by imputing them to madness. Swift. 

2. One who excuses or accepts the excuse or 
apology of another. 

eXCUSiont. n. Execution. Chaucer. 

6XCUS8 (eks-kus'h v. t. [< L. excussus , pp. of 
excuterc , shake out or off, < ex, out, + quatere , 
shake: see quash. Of. concuss, discuss, percuss .] 
If. To shake off or out; get rid of. 

They could not totally excuss the notions of a Deity out 
of their minds. Stillingjleet, Origines Same, i. 1. 

2f. To discuss ; unfold ; decipher. 

To take some pains in excusing some old documents. 

F. Junius. 

3. To seize and detain by law, as goods. 

The person of a man ought not, by the civil law, to be 
taken for a debt, unless his goods and estate have been 
first cxcussed . Ayliffe, Barergon. 

excussiont (oks-kuNh'qn), n. [— Sp. excision = 
Pg. excusstto = It. esmisstone , < LL. cxcussio(n -), 
a shaking down, < L. excutere, pp. excussus , 
shake out: see cum turn.] 1. The act of excuss- 
ing, discussing, unfolding, or deciphering; dis- 
cussion. 

Aphorismes . . . cannot bo made but out of the pyth 
and heart of sciences : for illustration and excussion are 
cut ofr ; variety of example is cut off. 

Bacon, On Learning, vi. 2, 

2. A seizing by law ; in civil law , the act of ex- 
hausting legal proceedings against a debtor 
or his property, before proceeding against the 
property of a person secondarily liable for the 
debt.; discussion. 

OXCUSSOryt (eks-kus'o-ri), a. [< L. excussorius, 
sorving to shake out, < excuterc , pp. excussus , 
shake out or off: see excuss.] Shaking off or 
out. Bailey, 1727. 

excutientf (eks-ku'slii-ent), a. [< L. excu- 
ticn(t-)s, ppr. of excuterc ',' shake out or off: see 
excuss.] Shaking off. Bailey, 1727. 

6X div. An abbreviation of ex dividendo (with- 
out the dividend), used on the stock exchange, 
and implying that the stock, bond, or other se- 
curity is bought and sold without the dividend 
due or accruing. Also written ex d. and xd. 
exe 1 , n. An obsoleto or dialectal form of ax L 
exe 2 , ». An obsolete or dialectal form of ax 2 . 
exeat ( oks'e-at), n. [L. , let him depart, 3d pers. 
sing, pres.’ subj. of exirc , go out, depart: see 
exit.] 1. Leave of absence granted to a stu- 
dent in the English universities. 

Exeats, or permission to go down during term, were 
never granted but in cases of life and death, and an un- 
usual number of chapels were exacted. [Cambridge.] 

C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 181, note. 

2. Permission granted by a bishop to a priest 
to leave his diocese. See ne exeat. 
exec. An abbreviation of executor. 
execrable (ek'se-kra-bl), a. [= F. execrable = 
Sp. execrable zs-Vq. exccravel = It. esecrabile, < 
L. execrabilis , exsecrabilis , < exec rare, exsecrare , 
curse: see execrate.] 1. Deserving to be ex- 
ecrated Qr cursed; very hateful; abhorred; 
abominable : as, an execrable wretch. 
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Try whether you can make a Conquest of yourself, in 
subduing this execrable custom [of swearing]. 

Howell , Letters, I. v. 11. 
Whence and what art thou, execrable shape ? 

Milton, P. L., il. 681. 

But is an enemy so execrable that, though in captivity, 
his wishes and comforts are to be disregarded and even 
crossed ? 1 think not. Jefferson , Correspondence, 1. 150. 

2. Very bad : intolerable : as, an execrable pun. 
[Oolloq.] — 3f. Piteous; lamentable; cruel. 

The execrable passion of Christ. 

R. Hill , i’athway to Pity (1629), p. 49. 
=SyiL Flagitious, Villainous, etc. (see nefarious), cursed, 
accursed, detestable ; odious. 

execrableness (ek'se-kra-bl-nes), n. The state 
of being execrable. * [Itare.] 
execrably (ek'se-kra-bli), adv . In an execrable 
manner; detestably. 

Such a person deserved to bear the guilt of a fact so ex - 
ecrably base. Barrow, Works, II. xxvi. 

execrate (ek'se-krat), v . t.: pret. and pp. exe- 
crated, ppr. execrating . [< L. cxecratus , exse- 
cratus , pp. of execrare, exsecrare (= It. esecrarc 
= Bp. Pg. execrar = F. ex6crer), take a solemn 
oath with imprecations, curse, < ex, out, + sa - 
erare, consecrate, also declaro accursed: see 
sacred. Of . consecrate, desecrate.] 1. To curse; 
imprecate evil upon; hence, to detest utterly; 
abnor; abominate. 

They gaze upon the links that hold them fast, 

With eyes oi anguish, execrate their lot, 

Then Bhake them in despair and dance again. 

Cowper, Task, ii. 665. 

lie P’itt] execrated the Hanoverian connection, . . . 
|tlien| declared that llnnover ought to lie as dear to us as 
Hampshire. Macaulay, William Pitt. 

He was very generally execrated as the real source of 
the disturbances of the kingdom. 

Prescott, Fcrd. and Isa., i. 8. 
2f. To declaro to be accursed; denounce as 
deserving to be cursed or abominated. 

As if mere plebeian noise . . . were enough to . . . 
execrate anything as . . . devilish. 

Jer. Taylor (’), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 156. 

The learned Le Fovre wrote a most elegant copy of Latin 
verses, execrating the flute and all the commentators on 
it. Column, Comedies of Terence, lTef., p. 33. 

=Syn. See comparison under malediction. 

execration (ek-so-kra'shon), n. [= F. exe- 
cration = Bp. exc'cracion = Pg. execragdo = It. 
esecrasione, < L. exvcratio(n-), exsecr atio(n-), a 
cursing, < execrare, curso: seo execrate.] 1. 
The act of cursing; imprecation of evil ; male- 
diction; utter detestation expressed. 

Cease, gentle queen, these execration*. 

S/nik., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 

There was another form of consecration, or, we should 
rather say, of execration, by which the vengeance of one 
or more deities was invoked on an offender, and he was 
solemnly consigned to them for punishment in this world 
and the next. C. T. JSewton, An and Arehfcol., p. 193. 

2. The object execrated; a thing hold in abom- 
ination. 

They shall be an execration, and an astonishment, and a 
curse, and a reproach. Jer. xliv. 12. 

— Syn. Curse, hnjtrecation , etc. See malediction. 

execratiousf (ek-se-kra'shns) 7 «. [< execrati-on 
4- -ous.] Imprecatory; cursing; execrative. 

A whole volley of such like execrations wishes. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, Vlil. 99. 

execrative (ek'we-kra-tiv), a. [< execrate 4- 
-ive.] Imprecating evil; cursing; denouncing. 

Into the body of the poor Tatars, execrative Roman his- 
tory intercalated an alphabetic letter ; ami so they con- 
tinue Tartars of fell Tartarean nature to this day. 

Carlyle, French Kev., III. i. 1. 

executively (ok'se-kra-tiv-li), adv. In an ox- 
ecrativo manner; with’ cursing. 

Foul old Rome screamed execralively her loudest, so 
that the true shape of many tilings Is lost for us. 

Carlyle, French Rev., III. i. 1. 

execratory (ek'se-kra-to-ri), a. and ??. [< LL. 
as if *cxecratorius, * exsecr atori us, < L. execrare , 
exsecrare, curse: see execrate.] I. a. Denun- 
ciatory; abusive. 

I shall take the liberty of narrating Lancelot’s fanatical 
conduct without execratory comment, certain that lie will 
still receive his just reward of condemnation. 

Kingsley , Yeast, xiv. 

II. n . ; pi. exccratories (-riz) . A formulary of 
execration. 

This notice of the ceremony is very agreeable to the 
execratory which is now used by them, wherein they pro- 
foundly curse the Christians. 

L. Addison , State of $he Jews, p. 179. 

exeett, V. t. Bee exsect. 

exectiont. n. See cxsection. 

executable (ok'se-ku-ta-bl), a. [= F. execu- 
table = Sp. executable; as execute 4- -abte.] Ca- 
pable of being executed or carried out. 

The whole project is set down as executable at eight 
millions. Edinburgh Rev., Jan., 1856, p. 244. 
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executant (eg-zek'u-tant), n. [< F. executant, 
ppr. of executer, execute: see execute.] One 
wno executes or performs ; specifically, in mu- * 
sic , a performer, whether vocal or instrumental. 

Great executants on the organ. I)e Quincey. 

Rosamond, with the executant's instinct, had seized his 
manner of playing. George Eliot, Middlemarch, xvi. 

The executant . . . may bo congratulated upon his re- 
turn to the concert-room. Athenmum, Jan. 14, 1888, p. 69. 

execute (ok\se-kut), r. ; pret. and pp. executed, 
ppr. executing. [< ME. executen (= I). execute - 
ren), < OF. executer, F. ex6cuter = Sp. ejecular 
= Pg. executar = ft. csecutare , execute, < L. 
executus , exsccutus, pp. of exequi, exsequi, pur- 
sue, follow out, < ex, out, 4- sequi, follow : see 
sue, sequent. Ci. persecute, prosecute.] I. trans. 

1. To follow out or through to the end ; per- 
form completely, as something projected, pre- 
scribed, or ordered ; carry into complete effect ; 
accomplish: as, to execute a purpose, plan, de- 
sign, or scheme. 

They were as ferfent as ony fyre 

To execute her lordyB bydilyng. 

Early Eng. Poems (ed. Furnivall), p. 138. 

Spirits ... in what shape they choose, 

Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 

Can execute their aery purposes. 

Milton , V. L ., i. 430. 

2. To perform or do : as, to execute a difficult 
gymnastic feat; to execute a piece of music. 

If the acceleration which tends to restore a body to its 
median position bear a fixed proportion to the displace- 
ment, the body will execute a simple harmonic motion 
whoso period is independent of the amplitude of oscilla- 
tion. A. Danicll , Brin, of Bhysies, p. 77. 

3. In law: (a) To complete and give validity 
to, as a legal instrument, by performing what- 
ever is required by law to be done, as by sign- 
ing and sealing, attestation, authentication, 
etc.: as, to execute a deed or lease. An instrument 
is said to be executed when it is bo authenticated as to be 
complete as an instrument, although tho contract or de- 
claration of purp ose embodied in the instrument may still 
remain executory. See executory contract, under contract. 

( b ) To perform or carry out fully, as tho con- 
ditions of a deed, contract, etc. A contract con- 
taining reciprocal obligations may in this sense be executed 
on one side while remaining executory on the other, as, 
for instance, when the purchaser pays the price in full 
before he receives a conveyance. 

4. To give effect to ; put in force ; enforce : 
as, to execute law or justice ; to execute a writ ; 
to execute judgment or vengeance. 

This King [William I.] ordained bo good Laws, and had 
them so well executed , that, it is said a Girl might carry a 
bag of Money all the Country over without Danger of rob- 
bing. Baker, Chronicles, p. 28. 

But, for the use of arms ho did not understand, 

Ex cc] it some rock or tree, that, coming next to hand, 

lie- ras’d out of the earth to execute his rage. 

Drayton, I’olyolbion, 1. 477. 

He who molds public sentiment goes deeper than he 
who enacts statutes or pronounces decisions, lie makes 
statutes and decisions possible or impossible to be executed. 

Lincoln, quoted in The Century, XXX TV. 890. 

5. To perform judgment or sentence on; spe- 
cifically, to inflict capital punishment on; put 
to death in accordance with law or Ihe sen- 
tence of a court : as, to execute a traitor. 

The duke hath lost nover a man, hut one that is like to 
be executed for robbing a church. Shah., Hen. V., iii. 6. 

Ilence — 6. To put to death ; kill ; do to death. 

The treacherous Kalstolfo wounds my heart ! 

Whom with iny bare fists I would execute. 

Shak , 1 lien. VI., i. 4. 

Executed consideration, contract, estate, etc. See 
the nouns.— Executed trust, one manifested by an in- 
strument which defines its terms, as distinguished Horn an 
executory trust, orotic so manifested as torequiio u further 
instrument to declare some of its terms .See executory.- 
Executed use, a use to which the legal title lias been 
united, either by conveyance or by force of the statute of 
uses. See use. —Syn. 1. Accomplish, Effect, etc. (nee per- 
form), fulfil consummate. 

II. intrans. 1. To carry out or accomplish a 
course of action, a purpose, or a plan; produce 
an effect or result aimed at. 

There comes a fellow crying out. for help, 

And UaHfrio following him with determin'd sword, 

To execute upon him. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 

.) udgment- commands. 

But resolution executes. Ford , Broken Heart, i. 2. 

With courage on he gor« ; doth execute 

With counsel ; and returns with victory. 

Daniel, Death of the Karl of Devonshire. 

2. To perform a piece of music: as, he executes 
woll. 

executet, a. [ME. extent, < L. executus, cx.se- 
cutus, pp.: see the verb.] Executed; accom- 
plish eu. 

Exceut was al. Chaucer, Troihis, iii. 622. 

executer (ek'so-ku-tfcr), n. One who performs 
or carries into effect. See executor. 
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Would it not redound to the discredit of an earthly 
prince, to permit, that . . . the executers of his edicts 
should have tlio least injury offered them? 

Barrow , Works, I. xii. 

execution (ek-se-ku'shon), n. K ME. execution 
(s s D. executie == G. execution = Dan. Sw. cxeku- 
tion ), < OF. execution , F. execution = Sp. ejecu- 
cion = Pg. cxccugdo = It. esecuzione, < L. 
tio(n-), exsccuUo(n-), a carrying out, perform- 
ance, a prosecution, etc., < cxequi , exsequi , pp. 
executus , exsecutus , carry out, execute : see arc- 
ottfc.] 1. The act or process of completing or 
accomplishing ; the act or process of carrying 
out in accordance with a plan, a purpose, or an 
order. 

Whatsoever thou, Lord, hast decreed to thyself above 
in heaven, give me a holy assiduity of endeavour, and 
peace of conscience in the execution of thy decrees here. 

Donne, Sermons, vi. 
The intention Is good, and the method indicated is no 
doubt sound, but it is impossible to speak highly of the 
execution. Athenaeum, No. 3067, p. 172. 

2. The act of performing or doing, in general ; 
performance; hence, mode, method, or style 
of performance; the way in which a desired 
effect is produced ; especially, in art and music , 
the technical skill manifested ; facility in the 
manipulation of a work or an instrument, in 
singing, or in performing a part. 

No art of execution could redeem the faults of such a 
design. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

If Petrarch had put nothing more into his sonnets than 
execution , there are plenty of Italian sonneteers who would 
be his match. Lowell , Study Windows, p. 420. 

3. In law: (a) The act of affixing, as to an in- 
strument, the tokens of assent, as by signing, 
sealing, delivering, etc., or by the performance 
of such acts and tho observance of such forms 
as are required by law to make it the act of tho 
party: as, the execution of a deed. (6) The in- 
strument, warrant, or official order by which an 
officer is empowered to carry a judgmont of a 
court into effect : properly called a writ of exe- 
cution. An execution for debt is issued by a court or an 
officer of a court, and is levied by a sheriff, his deputy, or a 
marshal or a constable, on the proporty or person of the 
debtor, 

Tho writ of execution, that 
Ilur heading did perport: 

The which was executed soone 
And in a Bolemne sort. 

Warner, Albion’s England, x. DO. 
(c) Popularly, the levy itself. 

Lady Sneer. Hut do your brother’s distresses increase? 
Joseph S. Every hour. 1 am told he has had another exe- 
cution in the house yesterday. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 

4. The act of giving effect (to) or of carrying 
into effect; the act of enforcing; enforcement; 
especially, the carrying into effect of the sen- 
tence or judgment of a court. 

The dealings of men who administer government, and 
unto whom the execution of that law belongeth. 

Hooker, Eeeles. Polity, ii. 1. 

Specifically — 5. The carrying out of a death 
sentence ; capital punishment ; the act of put- 
ting to death as directed by a judgo of court : 
as, the execution of a murderer. 

The high court of justice appointed a committee to in- 
spect the parts about Whitehall for a convenient placo 
for the execution of the King. Ludlow , Memoirs, I. 244. 

I believe that I could show that all the executions for 
religious causes in England, by all sides and during all 
time, arc not so many as wore the sentences of death 
passed in one year of the reign of George III. for one 
single sort of crime, the forging of bank-noioH. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 329. 

6. Effective work, or the result attained by it : 
generally after do : as, the speech did good exe- 
cution for our side ; every shot did execution. 

A manor sergeant was this privee man, 

The which that feitliful oftc founden hadde 
In thinges grete, and oek swich folk wel can 
Don execution on tliinges badde. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 466. 
Even as an adder when she doth unroll 
To do some fatal execution. Shak ., Tit. And., ii. 3. 
Women are armed with fans as men with swords, and 
sometimes do more execution with them. 

Addison, The Fan Exercise. 
7f. The pillaging or plundering of a country 
by the enemy’s army. Wilhelm , Mil. Diet. 

You know hiB marches, 

You have seen hiB executions. Is it yet peace? 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, v. 0. 
Arrest in execution. See arrest 1,6.— Dormant exe- 
cution. See dormant.— Droit d’exlcutloXL See droit. 
- Execution by a messenger-at-arms or other of- 
ficer Of the law, in Scots law, an attestation under the 
hand of the messenger or other officer that he has given 
the citation or executed the diligence, in terms of his war- 
rant for so doing. 

executioner (ek-se-ku'shon-6r), w. 1. One who 
executes or carries into effect; especially, one 
who carries into effect a death sentence of a 
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court or tribunal ; a functionary who inflicts 
capital punishment in pursuance of a legal war- 
rant; a neadsman or hangman. 

Is not the causer of the timeless deaths . . . 

As blameful as the executioner t 

Shale., Bich. III., i. 2. 

In this case every man hath a right to punish the offend- 
er, and be executioner of the law of nature. Locke. 

Having made a speech, and taken off his George, he 
kneeled down at the block, and the executioner performed 
his office. Ludlow, Memoirs, I. 244. 

2. That by means of which anything is per- 
formed ; an instrument or implement used in 
producing a desired effect. [Rare.] 

All along 

The walls —abominable ornaments !— 

Are tools of wrath, anvilB of torments hung ; 

Fell executioners of foul intents. 

Crashaw, Sospetto d’Herode. 

executive (og-zek'u-tiv), a. and n. [= F. ex- 
Ccutif = 8p. ejecutivo = Pg. executivo s= It. ex- 
ecutive, < L. executus , pp. of exequi , exsequi , exe- 
cute: see execute.'] X a. 1. Concerned with 
or pertaining to executing, performing, or car- 
rying into effect: specifically applied to that 
branch of government which is intrusted with 
the execution of the laws, as distinguished from 
the legislative and judicial. The body that deliberates 
and enacts laws is legislative ; the body that judges or de- 
termines the application of the laws to particular cases, 
their constitutionality, etc., is judicial ; the person, or 
body of persons, who carries the laws into effect, or super- 
intends the enforcement of them, is executive : thus, in the 
government of the United States these three bodies are 
respectively the two houses of Congress, the Supreme 
Court, and the President with the officials subordinate to 
him. 

It is of the nature of war to increase the executive , at 
the expense of the legislative authority. 

A. Hamilton, Federalist, No. viii. 
2. Suited for executing or carrying into effect ; 
of the kind requisite for practical performance 
or direction: as, executive ability.- Executive 
officer, the officer on board a United States man-of-war 
who has charge of all details of the drills, police, cleanli- 
ness, and general management of the ship. He is next In 
command to the commanding officer. 

II. n. That branch of a government to which 
the execution of the laws is intrusted ; an offi- 
cer of a government, or an official body, chargod 
with the execution and enforcement of the laws. 
Tho executive may bo a king, emperor, presi- 
dent, council, or other magistrate or body. 

Besides the direct commerce which may take place be- 
tween the Executive and a member, there are other evils 
resulting from their appointment to office, wholly at war 
with the theory of our government and the purity of its 
action. T. II. llenton. Thirty Years, I. 86. 

The executive was henceforward known as “the Presi- 
dent." Bancroft, Hist. Const., II. 121. 

The liberty of the subject to act or speak, or even to 
think, was reducod to a minimum under an executive 
familiar with constructive treasons. 

Stubbs , Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 264. 

executively (eg-zek'u-tiv-li), adv. In tho way 
of executing or performing ; by active agency. 

Who did . . . executively by miraculous operation con- 
duct our Saviour into his fleshly tabernacle. 

Barrow , Works, I. xxxii. 

It was the first appearance of that mysterious thing 
which we call Life. IIow shall we account for its intro- 
duction? Naturally or supcrnaturally? Spontaneously 
or executively f Atheistically or Divinely? 

Q. D. Boardman, Creative Week, p. 120. 

exlcutoire (og-za-kti-twor'), n. [F., < LL. ex- 
sccutorius : see executory .] In French law , an act 
setting forth a judgment, or a notarial deed, by 
virtue of which the creditor may proceed to ex- 
ecution by seizing and selling the goods of his 
debtor. 

executor (cg-zek'u-tor, sometimes ek'so-ku-fcor 
in senses 1 and 2), n. [< ME. executour , exec- 
utur , exequi tour, < OF. executour , executeur , cs- 
secutor , F. executeur = Pr. exequtor , executor = 
Sp. ejccutor = Pg, executor = It. csecutore , ese- 
guitorc, < L. executor , cxsecutor , a performer, 
accomplish er, prosecutor, ML. also executor (of 
a will), < exequi , exsequi , pp. executus, exsecutus , 
perform, accomplish, execute : see execute.] 1 . 
One who executes or performs; a doer; an exe- 
cutor. 

Executor of this office, dirge for to synge, 

Shall begynue ye bisshope of seynt as [Asaphl. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 7. 

My sweet mistress 

Weeps when she Bees me work ; and says such baseness 

Had never like execnter. Shak., Tempest, iii. 1. 

His [the mayor’s] functions as receiver and executor of 
writs devolved on the sheriffs of the newly constituted 
shire. Stubbs, Const. Hist. (2d ed.), ft 810. 

2f. An executioner. 

This every lewed viker or persoun 

Can seye, how ire engendreth homycide ; 

Ire is in soth executour of pride. 

Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 304. 
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The sad-ey’d justice, with his surly hum, 

Delivering o’er to executors pale 

The lazy yawning drone. Shak., Hem V., i. 2. 

3. Specifically, the person appointed by a tes- 
tator to execute his will, or to see its provi- 
sions carried into effect. 

The deuil is his executur of his gold and is tresure. 

Early Eng. Poems (ed. Furnivall), p. 19. 

Thou schalte be myn executur, for y am lyke to dye. 

Nugoe Poeticce (ed. Halliwell), p. 26. 

I make your grace my executor, and, I beseech you, 

See my poor will fulfill’d. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ill. 5. 

Confirmation of executor. See confirmation. — Execu- 
tor creditor, in Scots law, a creditor who, when the ex- 
ecutor nominate and the other executors legally entitled 
to expede confirmation have declined to confirm, obtains, 
in virtue of a liuuid ground of debt, confirmation to the 
extent of administering as much of the estate as is suf- 
ficient to pay his debt.— Executor dative, in Scots law, 
an executor appointed by the court : equivalent to admin- 
istrator in England.— Executor de son tort, one who, 
without authority, intermeddles with the goods of a de- 
ceased person, by which he subjects himself to the burden 
of executorship without the profits or advantages.— Ex- 
ecutor nominate, ail executor appointed by the will of 
the testator. 

executorial (eg-zek-u-to'ri-al), a. [= It. ese- 
cutoriale , < ML. executor ialis, <, LL. exsecutorius, 
executory : see executory. ] Pertaining to an ex- 
ecutor; executive. 

The ancient executorial rolls written and signed by 
Queen Eleanor’s executors, dated 1291-4. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 117. 

executorship (eg-zek'u-tor-sliip), n. [< executor 
+ -ship.] The office of executor. 

executory (eg-zek'u-to-ri), as [=F. ex6cutoire=z 
Sp. ejecutorio = Pg. executorio , < LL. exsecuto- 
rius, < L. exequi, exsequi , pp. executus, exsecutus, 
executo: see executor, execute.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to execution, especially to the perform- 
ance of official duties ; required or fitted to bo 
earned into effect; executive. 

A vigilant and jealous eye over executory and judicial 
magistracy. Burke. 

Two systems of administration were to bo formed ; one 
which should be in tho real secret and confidence ; the 
other merely ostensible, to perform the official and execu- 
tory duties of government. Burke, Present Discontents. 

In some traits of our polities we are not one. . . . You 
may say these are subordinate, executory, instrumental 
traits. R. Choate, Addresses, p. 480. 

2. In law, to be executed or carried into effect 
in future ; containing provision for its execu- 
tion or carrying into effect ; intended or of such 
a nature as to take effect on a future contin- 
gency : as, an executory contract, devise, limita- 
tion, or remainder. 

In spite of the Austrian representation, the conference 
refused to make its decisions executory. 

E. Schuyler, American Diplomacy, p. 862. 

Executory consideration, contract, devise, estate, 

etc. Sec the nouns.— Executory process, in civil law, 
an ex parto proceeding for the enforcement of a debt by 
seizuro and sals of property under an instrument notari 
ally authenticated, which therefore is allowed to be en- 
forced by judicial powers like a judgment, without ordi- 
nary suit brought.— Executory trust, a trust which re- 

? iuires a further instrument, either to declare its terms 
ally or carry it into effect, as where A devises property to 
B in trust to convey it to C.— Executory Uses, springing 
uses. See use. 

executress (eg-zek'u-tres), n. [< executor + 
-css. Cf. executrice.] A female who executes, 
accomplishes, or carries into effect. See execu- 
trix. 

executricet (eg-zek'u-tris), n. [ME. executricv , 
< OF. executor esse , F. exccutrice = It. csecutricc, 
executrice, < ML. executrix (-trie-), fern, of ex- 
ecutor, executor : see executor.] A female doer 
or accomplisher. 

But O Fortuno, executrice of wierdes ! 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 617. 

executrix (eg-zek'fi-triks), n. [ML., fern, of ex- 
ecutor: see executrice.] A female executor : a 
woman appointed by a testator to execute nis 
will. 

A female at fourteen is at years of legal discretion, and 
may choose a guardian ; at seventeen may be executrix ; 
and at twenty-one may dispose of herself and her lands. 

Blackstone, Com., I. xvii. 

executry (eg-zek'u-tri), n. [< executor + -y-1 
In Scots law, the whole movable estate and ef- 
fects of a defunct person (with the exception 
only of heirship movables), being the proper 
subject of the executor's administration. 
OXedent (ek'se-dent), a. [< L. ex eden(t-)s, ppr. 
of exedere, eat of, < ex, out, + edere = E. eat.] 
Eating ; eating out : as, an cxedent tumor, 
exedra (eks'e-arft or ek-se'drft), n. ; pi. exedra’ 
(-dre). [L. exedra, a hall furnished with seats, 
< Gr. kfidpa, < etj, out, + edpa, a seat.] In anc. 
arch., a raised platform with steps, in the open 



exedra 

air, often by a roadside or in some other pub- 
lic place, provided with seats for the purpose of 
repose and conversation. The form of the exedra 
was arbitrary, but it was always open to the sun and air. 



Exedra, Street of Tombs, Assos. 

(From Report of Archaeological Institute of America. ) 


The term is now sometimes applied to an apse, a recess, or 
a large nicho in a wall, or a porch or chapel projecting from 
a large building. Also, less properly, exhedra. 

exegesis (ok-se-je'sis), n. [= F. exegese = Pg. 
exegese, exegesis = It. esegesi = I). G. Dan. ex- 
egese = Sw. exeges, < NL. exegesis ? < Gr. i^ijyy- 
explanation, interpretation, < e^gyeiadat, ex- 
plain, interpret/ t%, out, 4 -rjyeiodai, guide, load, 
< aynv, lead : see agent. Of. epexegesis .] 1. The 
exposition or interpretation of any literary pro- 
duction or passage ; more particularly, the ex- 
position or interpretation of Scripture. See ex- 
egeticdl theology , under exegctical. 

Every progress in exegesis must have Its effect upon sys- 
tematic theology and the symbolic statement of truth. 

S 'chaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 169. 

The Ingenuity of orthodox exegesis lius always been 
equal to the task of making Scripture mean whatever is 
required. J. Fiske, Evolutionist, p. 227. 

2. A discourse intended to explain or illustrate 
a subject ; specifically, an exercise in Biblical 
interpretation sometimes prescribed to students 
of theology when on examination preliminary 
to licensure or ordination. — 3f. In math ., in the 
language of Vieta and other oarly algebraists, 
the numerical or geometrical solution of an 
equation. 

exegesist (ek-se-je'sist), n. f < exeges(is) 4- -wtf.] 
Same as exegetist. [Karo.] 

A recent writer, speaking of the religious tendencies of 
the negroes, says that lie would rather risk his chance of 
tlic New Jerusalem, holding to the girdle of some negro 
saints he Iuih known who could neither read nor write, 
than with the sharpest exegesist and the besteroeded theo- 
logian in the world. 

The Independent (New York), May 15, 1802. 

exegete (ok'se-jet), n. [= F. ex eg vie = Bp. Pg. 
exegeta = D. excgect = G. exeget , < Gr. U-irfflrfcy 
a loader, advisor, expounder, interpreter, < i£r/- 
yeiaOai , lead, explain: see exegesis.'] One who 
expounds or interprets a literary production, 
particularly Scripture; ouo skilled in exegesis; 
an exegetist. 

Solitary monks and ambitious priests, hard-headed criti- 
cal exeget es , allcgorists, mystics, all found something eon- 
genial in his [Origen’sJ writings. Encgc. Brit., X Vll. 842. 

The change of interpretation on the part of exegete a is 
not proof that Moses did not write with “scientific accu- 
racy. " N. A. Rev., CXX VII. ,'524. 

exegetic (ek-se-jet'ik), a, and n. [= F. ex/ge- 
tique = Bp. Pg. exegetieo = It. csegctico (cf. D. 
G. exegetisch = Dan. Sw. exegetisk ), < NL. exc- 
geticus, < Gr. explanatory, < Ikvyvrgi, 

an expounder, < iwytiadat, explain : see exegete , 
exegesis.] I. a. Pertaining to or of the nature 
of exegesis; explanatory; tending to interpret 
or illustrate ; expository. Also exegetical. 

II. n. 1. Exegctical theology ; oxegetics; ex- 
egosis. — 2f. That part of algebra which treats 
of the methods of solving equations, whether 
numerically or geometrically; the theory of 
equations, in an oarly form, 
exegetical (ek-se-jot'i-kal), a. [< exegetic 4- 
-a£] Same as exegetic — Exegetical theology, that 

branch of theology which treats of the exposition and in- 
terpretation of the Bible. It includes the study of the 
original languages of the Bible, its archmology, and the 
rules and principles of its criticism and interpretation. 
Also called oxegetics. 

Exegetical Theology , or Biblical Science, has for its ob- 
ject the study and exposition of the Book of hooks, the 
Book of God for all ages and for all mankind. 

Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 2. 

exegetically (ek-se-jet'i-kal-i), adv. By or by 
way of exegesis ; as explanation. 

This is not added exegetically or by way of exposition. 

Bp. Bull , Works, I. 200. 

The phrase “in the form of God” ... is used by the 
apostle with respect unto that other of “the form of a ser- 
vant, M estegetioally continued “ in the likeness of man.” 

Bp. Pearson , Expos, of (’recti, ii. 

exegetics (ek-se-jet'iks), n. [PI. of exegetic : see 
-m».] Exegetical theology (which see, under ex- 
egetical). 

In all Western Aramsea . . . there was but one way of 
treating, whether exegetics or doctrine, the practical. 

J , II, Newman, Development of Christ. Doct., v. 
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exegetist (ek- 09 -je'tist). n. [< Gr. HmriHfq, exe- 
gete, 4- -wf.] One skilled in exegetical theol- 
ogy ; an exegete. Quarterly Rev. 
exelteredt, [For *exleireed , < exletree, = axle- 

tree, 4- -ecfi.] Furnished witn an axletreo. 
Strong exeltcred cart that is clouted and shod. 

Tusser , Husbandrie, p. 36. 

exembryonate (eks-em'bri-o-nat), a. [< ex- 
priv. 4- embryonate.] In hot., without an em- 
bryo : applied to the spores of cryptogams, 
which differ in this respect from the seeds of 
phamogamB. 

exemplairef. Bee exemplar , a. , and exemplar , n. 
exemplar (eg-zem'plar), o. [< ME. exemplairc , 

< OF. exemplairc , F. exemplairc = Bp. ejemplar 
= Pg. exemplar = It. csemplarc (ef. G. exem- 
plar isch = Dan. Bw. exemplarisk ), < LL. exem- 
plar is, that Herves as pattern or model, < L. ex- 
emplum, a pattern, copy : see example , sample , 
exemplar, ».] If. Serving as an example; ex- 
emplary. 

Thys lady full swete and ryght dobonair, 

To ail other lades exemplair. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. C377. 
It hath pleased God to ordain and illustrate two exem- 
plar states of tlio world for arms, learning, moral virtue, 
policy, and laws: tlio state of Graieia, and the state of 
Koine. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 120. 

They could not deny hut that he [Christ | was a man of 
God, of exemplar sanctity, of an angelical chastity. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 21. 
He was a man of great parts and very exemplar virtues. 

Clarendon, Great .Rebellion. 

2f. Conveying a warning; fitted to warn or de- 
ter. 

One judicial and exemplar iniquity in the face of the 
world doth trouble the fountains of justice more than 
many particular injuries passed over by connivance. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 315. 

3. Pertaining or relating to an example or to 
examples; containing or constituting an ex- 
amine.— Exemplar proposition, in logic, a proposition 
which states something to be true of an example of a class : 
namely, either of any example which may he chosen, as 
“any man would struggle for his life,” or of a suitably 
chosen example, as “ a man has been caught up to heaven, 
or of any proportion of examples as they occur, as “a 
citizen of the United States is about as likely to belong 
to one political party as to the other." Many proposi- 
tions in the logic of relatives can hardly be expressed other- 
wise than in the exemplar form. Such is the following: 
“Through any four given points and tangent to any given 
lino two conics can be drawn.” 

exemplar (eg-zcm'plar), n. [< ME. exemplairc, 

< OK exemplairc, cssemplaire , F. exemplairc = 

Bp. ejemplar = Pg. exemplar = It. esemplare = 
D. exemplaar = G. Dan. Bw. exemplar , < L. ex- 
emplar, rarely exemplare, nout., excmplaris, m., 
LL. also exempkirium, nout., a copy, pattern, 
model, example, < excmplaris (LL.), that serves 
as a pattern or model: see exemplar, a.] 1. A 

model, original, or pattern to bo copied or imi- 
tated ; the idea or image of a thing formed in 
the mind ; an archetype. 

The idea and exenwlar of the world was first in God. 

Sir W. Raleigh. 

We are fallen from the pure exemplar and idea of our 
nature. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 2s. 

The second [kind of verse] was of a didactic, vet ele- 
vated, nature, and had the imaginative strain of Wv>rds- 
worth for its loftiest exemplar. Stedman, Viet, l’octs, p. 4 

2. A specimen; a copy, especially a copy of a 
book oi writing. 

They [the printers] desyred hym . . . diligently to over- 
loko and peruse the hole copy, and in ease lie should fynd 
any notable default that needed correction, to amende 
the same according to the true exemplars. 

Taverner, I fed. to New Test. (1539). 
This epistle he wrote from Atlieiics by Tiehicus, a ntin- 
1st re, after the Grekcs writinges : and our Latino argu- 
mentes sayc also, that Onesinius hare him eumpunye : liow- 
belt there is no eertaync auctour in the commune exem- 
plar es. J. I hi all, Prof, to 1 Tims 

exemplarily (ek'sem- or eg-zem'pla-ri-li), adv. 

1. In an exemplary or excellent manner; in a 
manner to deserve* imitation. 

A blessed creature she was, and one that loved and 
feared God exemplarily. Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 16, 1C78. 

2. In a manner that may warn others; in such 
a manner that others may be deterred or re- 
strained from evil; by way of example. 

Some he puniBheth exemplarily in this world. 

IIakevH.ll, Apology. 

exemplariness (ek'som- or eg-zem'pla-ri-nes), 
n. The state or quality of being exemplary. 

None should know (things better and) better things than 
princes; for their virtues and their vices, ... by an influ- 
ential exemplariness , fashion and sway their subjects. 

Boyle, Works, II. 311. 

exemplarityt (ek-sora-plar'i-ti), n. [= F. ex- 
emplar ite = Pg.. exemplaridaae = It. esemplarild, 

< ML, excmplarita(t-)s f < LL, excmplaris , exem- 


exampllfr 

plarjr: see exemplar, a., exemplary.] 1 . Exem- 
plarmess. 

This 1 b a scheme of Christian religion that some men 
havo laid down to themselves ; and if it he a true one, 
then what becomes of the exemplarity of Christ’s life? 

Abp. Sharp, Works, V. v. 

2. The quality of serving as a warning. 

The evil also shall fall upon their persons, like the pun- 
ishment of quartering traitors, . . . punishment with the 
circumstances of detestation and exemplarity. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), II. 38. 

exemplary (ek'som- or eg-zera'plii-ri), a. [Ear- 
ly mod. E. also exemplar ic, examplarie ; < LL. 
excmplaris , that serves as a pattern or model : 
soe exemplar, a.] 1 . Serving fora pattern or 
model for imitation ; worthy of imitation. 

Therefore the good and exemplarie tilings and actions 
of the former ages were reserued only to the historical I 
reportes of wise and graue men : those of the present time 
left to the fruition and judgement of our scnccs. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 32. 

We are not of opinion, therefore, as some arc, that na- 
ture in working hath before her eertaync exemplarie fin 
some editions examplarie ] drauglites or patternes. 

Hooker, Eecles. Polity, i. § 3. 

The archbishops and bishops have the government of 
the church : . . . their lives and doctriue ought to ho ex- 
emplary. Bacon. 

2. Such as may serve for a warning to others; 
such as may deter from wrong-doing : as, exem- 
plary punishment. 

In the fourth Year of the Queen, exemplary Justice was 
done upon a great Person. Baker, Chronicles, p. 323. 

Vague as were Arran's allusions to his royal descent, 
they were followed, within the year, by his exemplary fall 
from power and wealth and titles. 

JV. and Q., 7th ser., V. 469. 
3f. Serving as an example, whether good or 
bad ; attracting imitation ; influential. 

Besides the good and had of Princes is more exemplarie, 
and thereby of greater moment, than the priuate persons. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 34. 

4f. Exemplifying ; serving as an illustration. 

Exemplary is the coat of George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham ; live scallop-shells on a plain cross, speaking his 
predecessors’ valour in the holy war. 

Fuller, Holy War, p. 271. 
Exemplary damages. See damage. 

exemplaryf (ek'sem- or eg-zem'pla-ri), n. [< 
LL. cxcmplarium , also excmplaris, a copy: sec 
exemplar.] An exemplar; a specimen; a copy, v 
as of a hook or writing, lhmne. 

Whereof doth It come that the exemplaries and copies 
of many hooks do vary, but by such means ? 

Hunting of Purgatory (1561), fol. 322, b. 

exemplifiable (eg-zcm'pli-fl-a-bl), a. [< exem- 
plify 4* -able.] Capable of being exemplified. 

exemplification (eg-zem^pli-fi-ka'shon), n. [== 
Bp. ejemplijieacion = Pg. cxcmpltjicaqfto = It. cs- 
emplijicazione, < ML. excmplificdtio(n-), < exem- 
pli ficarc, exemplify : see exemplify.] 1. The act 
of exemplifying; a showing or illustrating by 
example. 

For the more exemplification of the same, he Bent the 
Lorde de Roche with letters of credence. 

Hall, Hen. VIII., an. 22. 

Tt is to he remarked, that many words written alike are 
differently pronounced, . . . of which the exemplification 
may be generally given by a distich. 

Johnson, Plan of Eng. Diet. 

2. That which exemplifies ; something that 
serves for illustration, as of a principle, the- 
ory, or the like. 

Alone of vice, as such, a delighting in sin fur its own 
sake, is an imitation or rather an exemplification of the 
malice of the devil South . 

3. A copy or transcript ; especially, an attested 
copy, as of arocord, under seal ; an exemplified 
copy (which see, under exemplify). 

An ambassador of Scotland demanded an exemplification 
of the articles of peace. Sti ./. Hayward . 

exemplifier (cg-zem'pli-fi-er), n. One who ex- 
emplifies; one whose* character or action serves 
for exemplification. 

Nor can any man with clear confidence say that Jesus 
(the author, master, and exemplif i/er of these doctrines) is 
the Lord, . . . hut by the Holy Ghost. 

Barrow, Works, III. lxv. 

exemplify (eg-zem'pli-fl), r. t . ; pret. and pp. 
exemplified, ppr. exemplifying. [= Pr. Pg. cxem- 
plificar = Bp. rjcmpUficar = It. esemph ficarc, < 
ML. exempli ficarc, riiow by example, transcribe, 
narrate, < *L. exemption , example, 4- faccre , 
make: see example and -fy.] 1. To show or 

illustrate by example. 

He did but . . . exemplify the principles in which he 
had been brought up. Cowper. 

Learn we might, if not too proud to stoop 
To quadruped instructors, many a good 
And useful quality, and virtue too, 

Rarely exemplified among ourselves. 

Cowper, Task, vi. 624. 



exemplify 

I shall . . . proceed to exemplify the elementary prin- 
ciples which have been established. Calhoun, Works, 1. 01. 

2. To copy ; transcribe ; make an attested copy 
or transcript of under seal. 

There wore ambassadors sent to Athens, . . . who were 
commanded to exempli fie and copie out the famous and 
worthie lawes of Solon. Holland , tr. of Livy, p. 109. 

3. To prove or show by an attested copy. — 4f. 
To make an example of, as by punishing. 

Your exemplified malefactors, 

That have survived their infamy and punishment. 

11. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iii. 4. 
Exemplified copy, a duplicato of the record of an act or 
a proceeding, authenticated under the groat seal of the 
state or under the seal of the court, with a certificate from 
the authorities appearing to have official custody of the 
record that they have caused it to be exemplified. 

exempli gratia (eg-zem'pll gra'shi-a). [L. : 
exempli , gen. of exemplum, oxamplo ; gratia , abl. 
of gratia , sake, favor, grace.] For the sake 
of example ; by way of example ; for example : 
usually abbreviated ex. gr. or c. g. 
exempt (eg-zompt'), v. t . [< ME. exempten , < OF. 
(and F.) exempter = 8p. exentar = Pg. exemptar 
= It. esentare , < ML. cxemptare , froq., < L. cxi- 
mere, pp. cxemptus (> Pr. cximir = Bp. Pg. exi- 
mir = It. csimere ), take out, deliver, free, < ex, 
out, 4 emere, take, buy: see eruption, and ef. 
adempt, preempt, redeem. Hence also (from L. 
eximere) example , exemplar , eximious.] To free 
or permit to be free (from some undesirable re- 
quirement or condition ) ; grant immunity (to) ; 
release ; dispense : as, no man is exempted from 
pain and suffering. 

Indeed we arc exempted from no vice absolutely, but on 
condition that we watch and strive. 

Bunyan , Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 299. 
Whatsoever his former conduct may be, . . . his cir- 
cumstances should exempt him from censure now. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, vi. 
I perceive not wherefore a king should be exempted from 
all punishment. 

Macaulay, Conversation between Cowley and Milton. 
Like the Copts, and for a like reason, the Jews pay trib- 
ute, and are exempted from military sorvice. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 344. 

exempt (eg-zompt'), a. and n. [< F. exempt = 
Pr. exempt , cxem = Sp. exento = Pg. exempto = It. 
esento , < L. cxemptus , pp. of eximere , take out, 
exempt: see exempt, v.\ I, a. 1. Exempted; 
having exemption ; free or clear, aB from sub- 
jection or liability to something disagreeable, 
onerous, or dangerous ; dispensed : as, to be ex- 
empt from military duty ; exempt from the juris- 
diction of a court. 

The convent (of Mount Sinai J is exempt from all juris- 
diction, and is govern’d by a bishop, who has the title and 
honours of an archbishop. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 161. 
Here again his 1 Wordsworth's] lot has been similar to 
that of Ooetlio, who has lost men's sympathies, partly be- 
cause he was exempt, from suffering. 

J. 11. Seeley, Nat.<fftoligion, p. 97. 
2f. Removed; remote. 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Kinds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 

Shah., As you Like it, ii. 1. 

3f. Standing apart ; separated ; solect. 

Of whose fair sex we come to offer seven, 

The most exempt for excellence. 

Chapman, Iliad, ix. 604. 

n. ». i. Olio who is exempted or freed from 
duty ; one dispensed from or not subject to 
service, especially military or other obligatory 
public service. 

The only legal exempts were the clergy, hidalgos, and 
paupers. Prescott, Ferd, and Ibu., ii. 3. 

2. In England, one of four officers of the yeo- 
men of the royal guard, styled corporals in their 
commission ; an exon. 

The exempt of the yeomen of the Guard is a resident 
officer, who sleeps at St. James's as commandant of the 
Yeomen on duty, which no other officer of the corps docs. 
Thom, Bk. of tho Court, p. 370, quoted in N. and Q., 
16th ser., XI. 93. 

exemptible (eg-zemp'ti-bl), a. [< exempt , v., 
4 -ible . ] Capable of being exompted ; privi- 
leged. Cotgrave. 

exemption (eg-zomp'shon), n. [== F. exemption 
= Pr. exemptio = Sp. exendon = Pg. excmpq&o = 
It. esenzione , < L. exemptio{n-), a taking out, < 
eximere , pp, cxemptus, take out: see exempt,'] 
1. The act of exempting; the state of being 
exempt; freedom from some undesirable re- 
quirement or condition; immunity; dispensa- 
tion: as, exemption from servitude; exemption 
from taxation. 

All Laws both of God and Man arc made without ex- 
emption of any person whomsoever. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxviii. 
The Roman lawB gave particular exemptions to such as 
built ships or traded iu corn. Arbuthnot, Anc. Coins. 
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The Mahh’mll is borne by a fine tall camel, which li 
generally indulged with exemption from every kind of la- 
bour during the remainder of its life. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 182. 

2 . In the Bom. Cath. Ch., a regulation through 
which places or individuals are brought directly 
under the control of the Holy See, instead of 
being subject to the authority of the diocesan 
bishop. 

exemptitioU8t (ek-semp-tish'us), a. [< L. as if 
*exemptitiu8, - idus , < cxemptus, exempt : see ex- 
empt , a.] Capable of being exempted or taken 
out; separable. 

If motion were loose or exemptitious from matter, I 
could be convinced that it had extension of Its own. 

Dr. 11. More. 

exencephali, n. Plural of exencephalus. 
exencephalons (ek-sen-sef'a-his), a. [< NL. 
exencephalus , < Gr. «£, out, 4- kystyaAos. brain.] 
Having the character of an exencephalus ; per- 
taining to cerebral hernia, 
exencephalus (ek-sen-sef'a-lus), n.; pi. exen- 
cephali (-li). . [NL.: see exencejmalous.} In ter- 
atol., a monster in which the brain, more or 
less malformed, is exposed by the incomplete- 
ness of the cranium. 

exenterate (eks-en'te-rat), v. t. [< L. exente - 
ratus , cxinteratm , pp. of exenter are. exinterare, 
disembowel, aecom. of Gr. kl-evTepi&tv, disem- 
bowel, < out, 4- farepa, bowels, entrails : see 
enteron.] To disembowel ; eviscerate. [Rare.] 

They ullghtcd out of the coach, and went into a poor 
woman’s house at the bottom of Highgate Hill, and bought 
a hen and made her exenterate it, and then stuffed the 
body with snow, and my lord fBacon] did help to do it 
himself. Aubrey, quoted in N. and Q., 6th Ber., XL 60. 

exenterate (eks-en'te-rat), a. [< L. exenter a- 
tus, pp. : see the verb.] Disemboweled; evis- 
cerated. [Rare.] 

A soldier-bee 

That yields His life, exenterate with the stroke 
O’ the Bting that Baves the hive. 

Browning, Ring and Book, I. 262. 

exenteration (eks-en-te-ra'shon), n. [< exen- 
terate 4 -ion.] 1. Disemboweling; eviscera- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Bellonlus hath been more satisfactorily experimental, 
not only affirming they [chameleons] feod on flies, cater- 

S illars, booties, and other insects ; but upon exenteration 
e found these animals in their bellies. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Hi. 21. 

2. The act of turning inside out; exposure of 
the secrets of anything. [Rare.] 

Dilaceration of the Bpirit and exenteration of the inmost 
mind. Lamb . 

Exenteras (eks-en'te-rus), n. [NL. (Hartig, 
18117), < Gr. kijevTeptfriv, disembowel : see exen- 
terate, p.] A genus of ichneumon-flies, of the 
subfamily Tryphoninw : so called from their 
habits. About 60 European species are known. Those 
of America which have been so called all belong to a genus 
Cteniscus. E. marginatorius of Europe is a parasito of the 
larvaj of sawflies. 

exequatur ( ek-se-kwa' t6r ) , n. [L. , let him per- 
form or execute (it); 3d pors. sing. pres. subj. 
of exequi , exsequi , pursue to the end, execute : 
see execute.] 1 . An authoritative recognition 
or authentication, as of a document or a right; 
an official warrant or permission. 

lie complained bitterly of the conduct of the councils 
in those states which refused to allow the publication of 
his bulls without tho royal exequatur. Prescott. 

2. The right asserted by secular rulers and by 
bishops to exclude from their territory or dio- 
ceses any papal bulls which they consider in- 
jurious. — 3. A written recognition of a person 
in the character of consul or commercial agent 
issued by the government to which he is ac- 
credited, and authorizing him to exercise his 
powers. 

exequi&l (ok-se'kwi-al), a. [< L. cxequialis , 
cxsequialis , < exequies, exsequics , exequies : see 
exequy.] Pertaining to funerals; funereal. 
[Rare.] 

ThetiB herself to all our peers proclaims 
Heroic prizes and exequial games. 

Pope, Odyssey, xxiv. 

exequious (ek-se'kwi-us), a. [< L. exequies, ex- 
sequicc, exequies (see exequy), 4 -ous.] Of or 
belonging to exequies, pare.] 

Prepare yourselves to build the funeral pile ; 

Lay your pale hands to this exequious fire. 

Drayton, Barons’ Wars, ii. 

exequy (ek's^j-kwi), n . ; pi. exequies (-kwiz). 
[Usually in plural; = OF. exeques = Pr. exe- 
qma8 as Bp. Pg. exequias = It. esequie, < L. exe- 
quies, exsequiw , pi., a funeral procession, fu- 
neral rite, < exequi , exsequi, follow, follow out, 
accompany to the grave, < ex, out, 4 sequi, fol- 
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low : see execute . Cf. obsequies.] 1. pi. Funer- 
al rites; the ceremonies of burial; obsequies. 

Thav shut fynden illj. torches, ffor to brenne the prin- 
cipal day at meBse, and at exequises of euery brothir and 
sistir that dies. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 74. 

Let’s not forget 

The noble Duke of Bedford, late deceas’d, 

But see his exequies fulfill’d in Rouen. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 
Which civil society carrleth out their dead, and hath 
exequies, if not iuterments. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, i. 

The due order of Charity not less than the voice of 
Scripture required prayers to bo said for souls departed, 
and alms to be given for masses and exequies. 

R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., vi. 

2. A funeral hymn or elegy : as, tho exequy on 
the death of his wife by Henry King, Bishop of 
Chichester. [Rare.] 

exercet, v. t. [ME. exercen, < OF. exercer , F. 
exercer = Pr, exercir = Bp. ejcrccr = Pg. exercer 
= It. esercere , exercise, < L. exerccre, drive on, 
drivo, keep at work, work, employ, exercise, 
refl. exercise oneself, practise, < ex, out, 4 ar- 
cere, keep off, shut up : see ark%. Hence exer- 
cise , n., exercise , v., exerdtation .] To exercise. 

Certes all thing that exercet h or corigeth, it proflteth. 

Chaucer, Boethius, iv. 

exercent (eg-z6r'sent), a. [< L. exercen(t-)s , 
ppr. of exercere, exorcise: see exeree, exercise.] 
Exercising; practising; acting. [Rare.] 

The judge may oblige every exercent advocate to give 
liis patronage and assistance unto a litigant in distress. 

Aylifie, Barcrgon. 

exercisable (ek's6r-si-za-bl), a. [< exercise 4 
-able.] Capable of being exercised, used, em- 
ployed, or exerted. 

It is natural to see such powers with a jealous eye ; 
and, when stretched in the exercise, they alarm and dis- 
gust those over whom they are exercisable. 

Hargrave, Judicial Arguments (1797), p. 10. 

exercise (ek's6r-slz), n. [< ME. exercise, < OF. 
exercise , F. exercise = Pr. cxercici, exerdsi = 
Sp. cjercicio = Pg. exercicio = It. esercisio = D. 
excrcitie = G. exer citium = Dan. exercits = Sw. 
excrcis,<.li. exerdtium, oxercise (training of sol- 
diers, horsemen, etc.), play, ML. also use, art, 
etc., < excrcitus , pp. of exercere , exercise, refl. 
exercise oneself, practise: see exeree ] 1. A 

carrying on or out in action ; active perform- 
ance or fulfilment ; a physical or mental doing 
or practising : used of the continued perform- 
ance of the functions, or observance of the 
requirements, of the subject of the action : as, 
the exercise of an art, a trade, or an office ; the 
exercise of religion, of patience, etc. 

To vex them, he appoints a Fair to be kept at West- 
minster, forbidding under great Penalty all Exercise of 
Merchandize within London for fifteen Days. 

Raker, Chronicles, p. 82. 
She [the queen] is also allowed 28 Ecclesiastics of any 
Order, except Jesuits; a Bishop for her Almoner, and to 
have private Exercise of her Religion for her and her Ser- 
vants. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 22. 

lie [God] cannot but love virtue, wherever it is, and re- 
ward it, and annex happiness always to the exercise of it 
Up. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xi 

2. Voluntary action of the body or mind; ex- 
ertion of any faculty ; practice in the employ- 
ment of the physical or mental powers : used 
absolutely, or with reference to tho reflex effect 
of the action upon the actor: as, to take exercise 
in the open air ; corporeal or spiritual cxerdse; 
violent, hurtful, pleasurable, or healthful exer- 
cise. 

Bodily exercise profltcth little. 1 Tim. iv. 8. 

To choko his days 

With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth 
The rich advantage of good exercise. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 

The joy, the danger, and the toil o’erpays ; 

'Tis exercise and health and length of days. 

Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 91. 
There is a back yard to it, with a high stone wall round 
it, where a couple of prisoners might easily get a little 
exercise unseen. W. Black, In Far Lochaber, xxi 

3. A specific mode or employment of activity ; 
an exertion of one or more of the physical or 
mental powers; practice in the use of a faculty 
or the faculties, as for the attainment of skill 
or facility, the accomplishment of a purpose, or 
the like: as, an exercise in horsemanship; exer 
dscs of the memory ; outdoor cxerdses. 

He was strong of body, and so much the stronger, as he. 
by a well-disciplined exercise, taught it both to do and t<> 
suffer. sir P. Sidney 

For hunting was his daily exercise. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., iv. 6 
What more manly exercise than hunting the Wild Boar 9 
7. Walton, Complete Angler, p. so. 
Patience is more oft the exercise 
Of saints, the trial of their fortitude. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 
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Natural philosophy was considered in the light merely 
of a mental exercise, Macaulay , lord Bacon. 

But for the unquiet heart and brain, 

A use iu measured language lies ; 

The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, v. 

4. A disciplinary task or formulary ; something 
done or to be done for the attainment of pro- 
ficiency or skill ; a set or prescribed perform- 
ance for improvement, or an example or study 
for improving practice : as, school exercises ; an 
exercise in composition or music ; exercises for 
the piano or violin. 

She began to sing her florid exercises. 

Miss Sheppard, Charles Audi ester, xvii. 

5. A performance or procedure in general ; a 
definite or formal act for a purpose ; specifical- 
ly, a feature or part of a program or round of 
proceedings: as, the exercises of a college com- 
mencement, or of a public meeting; graduating 
exercises . 


The exercises lasted a full hour longer, and it was half- 
past 10 before the presiding elder gave the benediction. 

M. Eggleston , The Graysons, x. 

0. A spiritual or religious action or effort ; an 
act or procedure of devotion or for spiritual 
improvement; religious worship, exhortation, 
or the like. 


In my exercise among them fas you know) wee attend 
foure things, besides prayer unto God. 

T. Shepard , Clear Sunshine of the Gospel, p. 30. 
Tiie meeting began with a weighty exercise and travail 
in prayer, that the Lord would glorify Ids own name that 
day. Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. 

Specifically - -(a) Among the Puritans, a church service or 
week-day sermon : still occasionally used. 

We of the pious shall lie afraid to go 
To a long exercise, for fear our pockets should 
Be pick’d. Sir W. Davenant , The Wits. 

Ail extraordinary cold Storm of wind and Snow. . . . 
Came not out to afternoon exercise. [New England Diary 
of 1716.] Quoted in Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 732. 

The second servlco of the Lord’s Day was generally about, 
two in the afternoon, a substantial repetition of the morn- 
ing exercise. 

G. L. Walker , Hist. First Church in Hartford, p. 230. 

(b) Family worship. [Scotch.] 

That honest person was, according to his own account, 
at that time engaged in the exercise of the evening. 

Scott, St. Honan’s Well, \xviii. 

(c) Formerly, in Scotland, the critical explication of a pas- 
sage of Scripture, at a meeting of presbytery, by a teach- 
ing presbyter, succeeded by a specification of the doc- 
trines contained iii it by another, both discourses being 

K of, and censured, if necessary, by the rest of the 
in. (d) Formerly, also, the presbytery. [Scotch. J 
The ministers of the Exercise of Dalkeith. 

Act of James 1 V. 

7. A disciplinary spiritual experience or trial ; 
spiritual agitation. 

An heavy weight and unusual oppression fell upon mo ; 
yea, it weighed me almost to the grave, that I could almost 
say, “My soul was sad even unto death.” I knew not at 
present the ground of this exercise; it remained about 
twenty-four hours upon me. 

Penn, Travels in Hollaud, etc. 
Art and exercise, scholastic education and training in 
bodily accomplishments.— Exercise and addition, tlu* 
name given to one of the exercises prescribed to students 
of theology in the Scotch universities, and also to candi- 
dates for the otflee of the ministry, being an exposition 
of a passage of the Greek New Testament.— Manual ex- 
ercise. See manual. -Spiritual Exercises, the name 
given by Ignatius Loyola to a series of meditations com- 
posed by him, and used in the Homan Catholic Church, 
especially among the Jesuits. 

exercise (ek's6r-siz), v.; pret. and pp. exercised, 
ppr. exercising. [< ME. exercisen, cxercysan, < 
exercise , n. For the older and orig. verb, set* 
cxerce.'] I, trans . 1. To put in practice ; carry 
out in action ; perform the functions or duties 
of : as, to exercise authority or power ; to exer- 
cise an office. 


The new ffest of whiche iij in the yero we cxereysc. 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 71. 

We need not pick Quarrels and seek Enemies without 
Doors, we have too many Inmutes at Home to exercise our 
Prowess upon. Howell, Letters, iii. 1. 

Many of them exercise merchandize in vessels called Car- 
tnasals ; and have of late gotten the use of the Compasse, 
yet dare they not adventure into the Ocean. 

Sandy x, Travailes, p. 61. 

But he [Byronl would not resign without a struggle the 
empire which he had exercised over the men of his gener- 
ation. Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 

2. To put in action ; employ actively ; set or 
keep in a state of activity ; make use of in act. or 
procedure: as, to exercise the body, the voice, 
etc. ; to exercise the reason or judgment ; exer- 
cise youT skill in this work. 

Moderatly exercise your body with some labour, or play- 
ing at the tennys. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 247. 


A fortune sent to exercise 
Your virtue, as the wind doth try strong trees. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, iv, 1. 
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He kiss'd me afore a great many Lords, and said I was 
a brave Man's Son that taught him to exercise his Arms. 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, iv. 1. 
This right was exercised by all the organized communi- 
ties. Stubbs, Const, Hist. (2d ed.), $ 810. 

3. To train or discipline by means of exertion 
or practice ; put or keep in practice ; make, or 
cause to make, specific trials: as, to exercise 
one’s self in music ; to exercise troops. 

Strong meat belongeth to thorn that aro of full age, even 
those who by reason of use have their senses exercised to 
discern both good ami evil. Heb. v. 14. 

The ArabB who came out to meet the Casliif exercised 
themselves all the way on horseback, by running after one 
another with the pike, in the ubuuI way. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. f>7. 
Ho wore hair elotli next liis skin, and exercised himself 
witli fasts, vigils, and stripes. 

Prescott , Ford, and Isa., ii. o. 

4. To give mental occupation or exercise to ; 
cause to think earnestly or anxiously; make 
uneasy: as, he is exercised about his spiritual 
state. 

In that day we were an exercised people, our very coun- 
tenances and deportment declared it. 

Peon, Kise and Progress of Quakers, vi. 
Our friends in the legislature are getting somewhat, ex- 
ercised, but are not half so frightened as I wish they wore. 

S. Bowles, in M err bun, I. 201 . 
Several years ago my own housemaid was very much ex- 
ercised, and well-nigh spell-hound, by an inexplicable tin- 
kling at short inten als of the door-bell. 

M. and Q., 7tl» scr., V’. 418. 

5. To impart as an effect; put forth as a re- 
sult or consequence ; communicate; exert. 

I am far from saying that tlio presence of the adopted 
members exercises no influence on the body into which 
they are adopted ; but the body into which they are adopt- 
ed exercises an incalculably greater influence on them. 

E. A. Freeman, Anier. Loots., p. 02. 

—Syn. 2. To apply.— 3. To drill. -4. To try, afflict, pain, 
annoy. 

II. infra ns. 1. To use action or exertion ; ex- 
ert one’s self ; take exercise : as, to exercise for 
health or amusement. 

A man must often exercise, or fast, or take physic, or be 
sick. Sir M . Temple. 

2f. To conduct a religious exercise, as the ex- 
position of Scripture. 

Mr. Shepherd prayed with deep confession of sin, etc., 
and exercised out of Kpli. v. 

Wmthrop, Hist. New England, T. 214. 

exerciser (ek'ser-si-zd*), n. One who or that 
which exercises. 

God never granteth any power or authority, ’ u* ho ap- 
pointelh also who Bhall be the lawfull exercisers and exe- 
cutors of the same. Fulke, Against Alien (1586), p. 48s. 

exercisible (ek's6r-si-zi-bl), a. [< exercise *f 
-ible.] Same as exercisable. [Rare.] 

An incorporeal hereditament . . . annexed to or exer- 
cisible within the same. Blackstone. 

exercitation ( eg-zGr-si-ta ' sh on ) , tt . [< M E . ex- 
ercitacioun , < OF. exercitation, F. exercitation = 
Pr. exercltacio = 8p. ejerci t acton Pg. exerei- 

iayflo = It. esercitazione, < L. excrcitatio(n-), ex- 
ercise, practice, < exerritare , exercise diligently, 
freq. of ex er cere, exercise: see cxerce , exercise.] 

1. Exercise; practice; use. 

Nor is he [the king] in the least unfit, as was reacted, 
for any kind of royal exercitation. 

Goldsmith Citizen of the World, v. 

2. An exercise ; an act ; a performance ; par- 
ticularly, a mental act or performance ; a play 
of the mind. 

Tile scholastic terms, which had lied) banished from the 
schools, as wo have seen, the year before, were not restored 
in those private exercitations ; but otherwise freedom of 
speech was allowed, or rather encouraged. 

B. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xix. 

Sometimes they [resemblances] have no reality at all, 
hut they are of the nature of pure paradox, and then they 
are but the exercitations of an ingenious fancy. 

W. B. Grey, Wise. Essays, istser., p. 141). 

exercitor (og-z6r' si-tor), n. [< L. exercitor , an 
exerciser, trainer, LL. one who exercises any 
calling, as an inn-keeper, shipmaster, etc., < 
exerccre, exercise: see cxerce . J In law , the per- 
son to whom the profits of a ship or trading- ves- 
sel belong ; the owner, managing owner, or char- 
terer. 

exercitorial (eg-z6r-si-to'ri-al), a. [< exercitor 
4* -ial.] Pertaining or belonging to an exerci- 
tor.- Exercitorial action, all action given against the 
owners of a ship upon contracts entered into by the mas- 
ter. 

exergtial (eg-ziVgal), a . [< exergue + -ah] 

Belonging to the exergue. 

An artist’s name is sometimes written on the exergue l 
li ne . B. T, Head, Historia Numorum, p. 112. 

exergue (eg-zerg')» n. [< F. exergue, lit. that 
which is out of the work, accessory, < Gr. is, 


out, + kpyov = E. work.] In numis ., that part 
of the reverse of a coin or medal which is be- 
low the main device (“type”), and distinctly 
separated from it. generally by a line. The ex- 
ergue is either left plain or is filled by an inscription, 
symbol, or numeral, which is then described os being “in 
the exergue,” or (as commonly abbreviated) “in ex.” See 
cut under numismatics. 

On an ancient Phoenician coin, we And . . . the words 
Baal Thurz, in Phoenician characters, on the exergue. 

11. P. Knight, A nc. Art and Myth. (1876), p. 20. 

exert (eg-z6rt'), v . [Also in the lit. sense (def. 
1) exsert ; < L. cxertarc, exsertare, freq. < cxer- 
tus, exsertus, pp. of exercre , cxscrere, stretch out, 
put forth, < ex, out, + severe, join, put toge- 
ther: see series. Cf. insert.] I, trans. If. To 
put forth; thrust out; push out; emit. 

Tho orcliat loves to wave 
With winter winds, befoi e the gems exert 
Their feeble heads. J. Philips, Cider, ii. 

2. To put forth, as strength, force, or ability; 
put in action ; bring into active operation : as, 
to exert the strength of the body ; to exert pow- 
ers or faculties. 

My friend was in some doubt whether he should not ex- 
ert the justice of peace upon such a band of lawless va- 
grants. Addison, Spectator, No. 117. 

A little spirit exerted on your side might perhapB restore 
your authority. Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, L 

The influence of the Government had been exerted to the 
utmost, and the Church was still unwavering in Its alle- 
giance. Lecky, Eng. in 18tli Cent., 1 . 

3. To put forth as tho result of effort; do or 
perform. 

When the will has exerted an act of command on any 
faculty of the soul. South, Sermons. 

To exert one’B self, to use one’s utmost efforts ; strive 
witli energy ; put forth exertion. 

He [Harwell] was most desirous to return to England, 
ami exerted himself to promote an arrangement which 
Mould set him at liberty. Macaulay, Warren Hostings. 

Force exerted itself as strongly under Napoleon as un- 
der Peter the Great and Frederick the Great and Lewis 
the Great. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 237. 

II. in trans. To put forth effort or energy. 
[Rare.] 

Provok’d at last, lie stiove 
To show the little minstrel of the grove 
His utmost powers, determined once to try 
How art, exerting, might witli nature vie. 

A. Philips , Pastorals, v. 

exert, exerted (ek-sert', ok-s6r'ted), a. See 
exserted. 

exertion (eg-zer'shon), n. [< exert + -ion. Cf. 
exsert ton.] The act of exerting; the act of put- 
ting into motion or action; effort; a striving: 
as, an exertion of strength or power ; an exer- 
tion of the limbs or of the mind. 

The constitution of their bodies was naturally so fee- 
ble, and so unaccustomed to the laborious exertions of in- 
dustry, that they were satisfied with a proportion of food 
amazingly small. 11'. Bobertson, Hist. America, ii. 

The dread of an ignominious death may stimulate slug- 
gishness to exertion. Macaulay, William Pitt. 

-Syn. Endeavor, attempt, trial, 
exertive (eg-zfcr'tiv), a. [< exert + -ivr.] Ex- 
erting ; having power to exert. [Rare ] 
exertmentt (eg-z£rt'ment), n. [< exert + -ment.] 
Exertion. 

exesiont (eg-ze'zhon), w. [< L. exesus, pp. of 
exederc, eat out, ( ex, out, + edcre = E. eat.] 
The act of eating out or through. 

Who, though lie [Theophrastus) deiiieth the exesion or 
forcing through the belly [of vipers |, eoneeiveth neverthe- 
less that upon a full and plentifull iinpletion there may 
perhaps Biieeeed a disruption of tin* matrix. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 16. 

exestuatet (eg-zes'tu-at), v. i. [< L. exa’stua- 
tus, pp. of cxwstuare, boil up, < ex, out, + O’s- 
tuare , boil, surge: see estuate, estuant.] To 
boil up ; be agitated. 

exestuationf (eg-zes-tii-a'shon), n. [< LB. ex- 
CP8tuatio(v-), < h. exiestuare, boil up: see exes- 
tnate ] A boiling; ebullition; effervescence. 

Saltpetre is in operation a cold body; . . . physicians 
and chymists give it in feveis, to allay the inward exestu- 
at ions of the blood and humours. Hoyle Works, I. 364. 

Exetastes (oks-o-t.as'tez), w. [NL. (Graven- 
horst, 1829 ), < Ur. /£m«rr//c, an examiner, < /£- 
frafriv, examine, inquire into, < /f, out, 4- iraCrtv, 
examine, try the truth of, < mof, true, real : seo 
etymon.] 1. In entom., a genus of ichneumon- 
fifes, of tho subfamily Opliionitur , having slender 
tarsi with impectinate daws. There are about 
European and over 20 North American spe- 
cies. — 2. In ornith., a genus of South Ameri- 
can cotingas, related to Tityra. Vabanis and 
Heine , 1859. 

exeunt (eks'e-unt). [L., they go out; 3d pers. 
pl. pres, ind! of cxire, go out: see exit,.] They 
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go out: a word used in the text of plays to 
denote that point in the action at which two or 
more actors leave the stage. 

Exeunt all but Hamlet and Horatio. 

Shak ., Hamlet, iii. 2. (Stage direction.) 
[Sometimes improperly used as an English verb. 

It would have had a good effect, i’ faith, if you could 
exeunt praying! - yes, and would vary the established 
mode of springing off with a glance at the pit. 

Sheridan , The Critic, ii. 2.] 
Exe un t 0 nines, all go out: indicating that all the actors 
leave tin* stage at the same time. 

6X facie (eks fa'shi-e). [L. : ex, from; facie, 
abl. of facies, face.] From the face : said of 
what appears on the face of a writing or other 
document, as distinguished from what appears 
indirectly respecting its contents, 
exf&miliation (eks^fa-mil-i-a'shon), n. [< L. 
ex, out, 4 familia, family, 4- -ation.) Expulsion 
or separation from tho family ; a dissolving of 
family ties. [Rare.] 

This power of admission on the one side, and oil the 
other side of expatriation — or, perhaps, 1 should rather 
say of examination -- even when tin* change was absolute, 
and not merely a transfer from one Household to another, 
were always solemn public acts requiring the consent of 
the community. W. E. Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 131. 

exfetation (eks-fe-ta'shon), /#. [Also written, 
less prop., exfwlaUon ; ( L. ex, out, 4* E. f ela- 
tion.] Extra-uterine fetation, or imperfect fe- 
tation in some organ exterior to the uterus, 
exflguration (eks-iig-u-ra'shoii), n, [< exfigure 
4- -ation.) A typifying; a figurative present- 
1 ment ; a type. [Karo. ] 

Nature through her infinitely varied forms Is the forth- 
going and exjiguration of tho Divine reason in self-mani- 
festation. 

E. II. Sears, The Fourth Gospel the Heart of Christ, p. 443. 

exfigure (eks-fig'ur), v. t. ; pret. and pp. exfig- 
ured, ppr. exjig nr in q. [< L. ex, out, 4- figura, 
figure.] To typify; set forth in a figure. 
[Rare.] 

As surely as body involves spirit, and the natural world 
involves and exfigures the spiritual. 

J£. II. Sears, The Fourth Gospel the Heart of Christ, p. 28. 

exflected (eks-flek'ted), a. [< L. ex, out, 4 
Jleetere , bend, 4* -ed 2 .] Turned or bent out- 
ward: the opposite of inflected. 
exfodiation (oks-fo-di-a'shqn), n . [Irreg. < L. 
ex, out, 4- fodirCy dig, 4- -at ion. The reg. form 
would be *effosion. | A digging up; exhumation, 
exfoliate (oks-fo'li-at), v . ; pret. and pp. exfoli- 
ated, ppr. exfoliating. [ < LL. exfobatus , pp. of 
vxfoliare (> Sp. Pg. exfoliar = F. exfolicr ), strip 
or leaves, < L. ex, outj 4- folium, a leaf: see fo- 
liate.] I. intrans . 1. To throw off scales or 
flakes; peel off in thin fragments; desquamate: 
as, the exfoliating bark of a tree. 

The rails near a station arc caused to exfoliate by the 
gliding of the wheel. Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 190. 

In the deep layer of the skin cells arc formed by fisBion, 
whieh, jib they enlarge, are thrust outwards, and becom- 
ing flattened to form the epidermis, eventually exfoliate, 
while the younger ones beneath take their ] ibices. 

II. Spencer, Prill. of Socioi., § 219. 

Specifically — 2. In snrg., to separate and come 
off in scales, as carious bone. 

While the bone was exfoliation, we deterg'd and cicatriz’d 
the lips, disposing them to incarn with tho flesh rising from 
the exfoliated edges of the bone. Wiseman, Surgery, v. 9. 

3. In mineral ., to split into scales; especially, 
to become scaly at the surface in consequence 
of heat or decomposition : as, vermiculito exfo- 
liates before the blowpipe. 

The mountains of gneiss-granite are to a remarkable de- 
gree abruptly conical, which scorns caused by the rock tend- 
ing to exfoliate in thick, conically concentric layers. 

4 Darwin , Geol. Observations, ii. 42(5. 

n. tram. To scale ; free from scales or splin- 
ters. 

exfoliation (eks-fo-li-a'shon), n. [= F. exfo- 
liation = Sp. exfoliacion = f*g. exfoliagdo , < LL. 
as if *exfoliatio(n -), < exfoliare,' exfoliate : see 
exfoliate.] I. A scaling off; the peeling off or 
separation of scales or laminae, as from the cu- 
ticle, diseased bone, disintegrating rockH, etc. ; 
desquamation. 

The bullet struck in tho Bishop of Orkney’s arm, and 
. shattered it so, though lie lived some years after, that they 
were forced to open it every year for an exfoliation. 

Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Times, an. 1099. 

Acting upon a tract of granite, they [the denuding ac- 
tions of air and water] here work scarcely an appreciable 
effect ; there cause exfoliations of the surface. 

II. S]>encer, Universal Progress, p. 37. 

2. That which is exfoliated or scaled off. 
exfoliative (eks-fo'li-a-tiv), a. and n. [< exfo- 
liate 4- -i vc.) I. a. Having the power of caus- 
ing or hastening exfoliation. 

II. n. That which has the power or quality 
of causing or hastening exfoliation: formerly 
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used of certain applications supposed to have 
such power, as alcohol, oil of turpentine, etc. 

Dress the bono with the milder exfoliatives, and keep 
the nicer open, till the burnt bone is cast off. 

Wiseman, Surgery, ii. 7. 

ex. gr. An abbreviation of exempli gratia. 

exhalable (eks-ha'la-bl), a. [< exhale 4 -able.) 
Capable of being exhaled. 

They do not appear to omit any ut all, if they be exam- 
ined after the same manner witli other exhalable bodies. 

Boyle, Works, III. 280. 

exhalant (eks-ha'lant), a . and n. [< L. exha - 
lan(t-)s , ppr. of exfailare , breathe out: see ex- 
hale.) I. a. Having the quality of exhaling or 
emitting. In sjionges, specifically applied to the oscu- 
lum or opening through which water streams out. See 
Ascetta and Porifera. 

The walla of the deeply cup-shaped Gastrula become 
perforated by the numerous iulialent ostioles, while the 
primitive opening serves aB the exhalent aperture. 

Huxley, Encyc. Brit., II. 51. 

n. n. That which exhales or is exhaled. 

As a general rule he [Dr. Cullen] supposes expectorants 
to operate . . . by increasing the flow of the superficial 
exhalents at large. * Good. 

Also, less properly, exhalent 

exhaiate (oks-ha'lat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. ex- 
halated, ppr. exhalathig. [< L. exhalalus, pp. of 
exhalare, breathe out: see exhale.) To exhale. 
[Rare.] 

The flitting clouds it ceaseless exhalat.es. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bart as. 

exhalation (eks-ha-la'shon), n. [< ME. exala- 
tion , -cion, < OF. exhalation , F. exhalation = Pr. 
exhalacio = Sp. exhalacion = Pg. exhalagilo = It. 
esalazione, < L. cxhalatio{n-), an exhalation, va- 
por, < exha I are, breathe out: see exhale.) 1. 
The act or process of exhaling, or emitting as 
an effluence; evaporation. 

It hath but a salt foundation, which, being moistened 
by water driven through it by tlic foiceof the shaking ex- 
halation , is turned into water also. 

E. Morton , New England's Memorial, p. 292. 

2. That which is exhaled ; that whieh is emit- 
ted as or like breath, or which rises in the form 
of vapor; emanation ; effluvium: as, exhalations 
from marshes, animal or vegetable bodies, de- 
caying matter, and other substances. 

Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 

Bose, like an exhalation. Milton, F. L., i. 711. 

Thou art fled, 

hike Home frail exhalation which the dawn 
Rohes in Its golden beams. Shelley, Alastor. 

3. In her., a representation of a waterspout, 
a torrent of rain falling from a cloud, or some 
similar meteorological phenomenon : a rare 
bearing, used as a rebus by a person whose 
name allows of it. 

exhale 1 (oks-hal'), v . ; pret. and pp. exhaled , 
ppr. exhaling . [< F. exhaler = Sp. Pg. exlialar = 
It. esalare, < L. exhalarv, breathe out, exhale, 
intr. expire, < ex, out, 4 halare , breathe. Cf. 
inhale.) I. tram. 1. To send out as breath or 
as if by breathing; emit an effluence of; give 
out as vapor, either perceptible or impercep- 
tible : as, marshes exhale noxious effluvia. 

Less fragrant scents the unfolding rose exhales. Pope. 

While discontent exhaled itself in murmurs among the 
common people, however, it fomented in dangerous con- 
spiracies among the nobles. Irving , Granada, p. 24. 

2. To draw out as an effluence; cause to be 
sent out or emitted in vapor; evaporate: as, 
the sun exhales the moisture of the earth. 

Move in that obedient orb ugaln, 

Where you did give a fair and natural light; 

Ami be no more an exhal’d meteor, 

A prodigy of fear. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 

Till exhal’d asphodel, 

And rose, with spicy fannings interbreathed, 

Came swelling forth. Keats, Endymion, ii. 663. 

3f. To draw forth ; cause to flow, as blood. 

For ’tis thy presence that exhales this blood 

From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwellB. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 2. 

II. intrans . To rise or pass off as an efflu- 
ence; go off in vapor. 

And se the Anode be goode tlier thou will duelle; 

For ofte of it exalcth inyst impure. 

J*aUadius, HuBbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 12. 

Thy clear fount 
Exhales in mist to heaven. 

Keats, Endymion, il. 723. 

He wrote verses in which his heart seems to exhale in 
a sigh of sadness. G. W. Curtis, Int. to Cecil Dreemc, p. 11. 

exhaled (eks-hal'), v. t. 1. To hale or drag 
out. 

Nay, I beseech you, gentlemen, do not exhale me thus. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, ill. 1. 

2. To draw, as a sword. [Humorous.] 


exhaust 

O braggard vile, and damned furious wight ! 

Tho grave doth gape, aud doting death is near ; 

Therefore exhale. [Pistol and Nym draw.J 

Shak., Hen. V., ii. 1. 

exhalementt (eks-hal'ment), ». [< exhale i 4 
-merit.) The act of exhaling; matter exhaled ; 
vapor; exhalation. 

Nor will polished amber, although it send forth a gross 
and corporal exhalement, be found a long time defective 
upon the exactest scales. Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., ii. 5. 

exhalencet (eks-ha'lens), n. [< exhalen(t) 4 
-ce.) The act of exhaling ; the matter exhaled. 
Imp. Diet. 

exhalent, a. and n. A less correct form of ex- 
halant 

exhaust (eg-z&st'), V. t. [< ML. exhaustare , ex- 
austare , freq. < L. exhaustus , pp. of exhaurire 
(> It. esaurirc = Pg. exhaurir), draw out, drink 
up, empty, exhaust, < ex, out, 4 hanrire, draw 
(esp. water), drain.] 1. To draw out or drain 
off the whole of ; draw out till nothing of the 
matter drawn is left; remove or take out com- 
pletely: as, to exhaust tho water of a well, or 
tho air from a receiver; to exhaust the contents 
of a mine, or of one’s purse. 

The greatest loues do nouryshe most fast, for as moeh 
as the fyre hath not exhausted the moisture of them. 

Sir T. lilyot , Castle of Health, ii. 

2. To use up or consume completely ; expend 
or make away with the whole of ; cause the to- 
tal removal or loss of : as, to exhaust the fertil- 
ity of the soil; to exhaust one’s strength or 
resources ; you have exhausted my patience. 

The wealth 

Of the Canaries was exhaust, tho health 
Of his good Majesty to celebrate. 

Habington, Costara, ii. 

When the morning arrived on which we were to enter- 
tain our young landlord, it may easily be supposed what 
provisions were exhausted to make an appearance. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, viL 
Encomium in old time was poets’ work ; 

But poets having luvishly long since 
Exhausted all materials of the art, 

Tlie task now falls into the public band. 

Cowjtcr, Task, vi. 717. 

These monsters, critics ! with your darts engage, 

Here point your thunder, and exhaust your rage ! 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 565. 

3. To empty by drawing out the contents of ; 
make empty by drawing from ; specifically, in 
chew., to empty or deprive of one or more in- 
gredients by tho use of solvents: as, to exhaust 
a closed vessel by means of an air-pump ; to 
exhaust a cistern. Hence — 4. To make weak 
or worthless by deprivation of essential prop- 
erties or possessions ; despoil of strength, re- 
sources, etc.; make useless or helpless: as, u 
man exhausted by fatigue or disease ; bad hus- 
bandry exhausts the land; the long war ex- 
hausted the country. 

Ami of their wonted vigor left them drain’d, 

Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fallen. 

Milton, P. L., vi. 852. 

A breed 

Sure to exhaust the plant on which they feed. 

CowjHtr, Tirocinium, 1. 604. 

The Thirty Years’ War exhausted Germany; even the 
victorious powers were worn out, much more the defeat- 
ed ones. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 230. 

5. To treat or examine exhaustively; take a 
complete view of ; consider or view in all parts, 
bearings, or relations : as, to exhaust a topic, a 
study, or a pursuit ; to exhaust a book by care- 
ful reading or study. 

That theme exhausted , a wide chusm ensues, 

Filled up at least with interesting news. 

Cowjter, Conversation, 1. 393 

6f. To draw forth ; excite. 

Spare not the babe, 

Whose dimpled smiles from fools exhaust their mercy 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 3 

These barbarous contumelies would exhaust tears from 
my eyes. Shadwell , Bury Fail 

Exhausted receiver, in physics, a receptacle, as a bell 
glass, in which a vacuum has been formed by means of an 
air-pump. 

exhaustt (eg-z&st'), a . [= Sp. Pg. exhansto = 
It. esausto , < L. exhaustus , pp. : see the verb.] 
Expended; drained; exhausted, as of energy 
or strength. 

Single men, though they may be many times more chai 
itable, because their means are less exhaust, yet, on tin 
other side, they are more cruel and hardhearted. 

Bacon, Marriage ami Single Life (ed. 1887) 

Intemperate, dissolute, exhaust through riot. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. < i;: 

exhaust (eg-z&st'), n. [< exhaust, v.) 1. Same 
as exhaust-steam. — 2. Eduction; emission, as 
of steam from an engine. 

If during the back stroke the process of exhaust is dis 
continued before the end, and the remaining steam i*- 
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compressed, this cushion of steam will finally fill the vol- 
ume of the clearance ; and by a proper selection of the 
point at which compression begins the pressure of the 
cushion may he made to rise just up to the pressure at 
which steam is admitted when the valve opens. 

Eneyc. Brit., XXII. 487. 

exhaust-chamber (eg-z&st'cham*b6r), n. A 
chamber or compartment in the smoke-box of 

а, locomotive, so situated as to prevent unequal 
draft of the tubes. 

exhauster (eg-z&s't6r), n. One who or that 
which exhausts; specifically, in gas-making , a 
device for preventing the reflex pressure of 
gas upon the retorts. 

eih&UBt-faxi (eg-z&st'fan), n.' A fan used for 
creating a draft by the formation of a partial 
vacuum, in contradistinction to a blower . 

exhaustible (eg-z&s'ti-bl), a. [< exhaust 4- 
-ible.] Capable of being exhausted, drained off, 
consumed, or used up. 

Though employed with profusion, and even with prodi- 

ulity, yet its sum total was definite and easily exhan tit- 
le. Eutiace, Tour through Italy, xii. 

exhaustibility (eg-zas-ti-bil'i-ti), n. [< ex- 
haustible : see -bility.] The quality of being ex- 
haustible ; the capability of being exhausted. 

exhausting (eg-z&s'ting), p. a. Tending to ex- 
haust, enfeeble, or drain the strength: as, ex- 
hausting labor. 

The study of the principles of government is the most 
rofound and exhausting of any which can engage tin* 
liman mind. Story, Misc. Writings, p. 6 JO. 

exhaustion (eg-z&s'tyon), n. [= F. exhaustion, < 
h. as if *cxhau8tio(n-),'< exhaurire, pp. exhaustus , 
exhaust: see exhaust .] 1. The act of exhaust- 
ing, or of drawing out or draining off ; the act 
of emptying completely of the contents. 

I found, by the long use of two or three physicians, the 
exhaustion of my purse as great as other evacuations. 

Sir II. Wot to a, Reliquiae, p. Mil. 

2. The state of being exhausted or emptied, or 
of being deprived of strength or energy. 

Groat exhaustions cannot he cured with sudden reme- 
dies, no more in a kingdom than hi a natural body. 

Sir 11. Wotton, Jteliquiie, p. 334. 

Specifically — 3. In gcom ., a method formerly 
used for demonstrating the properties of curvi- 
linear areas. Two such areas, as P and Q, being 
given, it is shown that there is a series ot r *eti linear 
constructions, X!, xo, etc., all less than P, hut each after 
the first differing from it hy leas than half as much as 
the one preceding it in the series. Suppose there is an- 
other series of constructions, yj, y 2 , etc., related in the 
same way to Q. Then, if x i : y i = xq : y*j — etc., it will 
follow that X| : yi = P : Q. The standard' example of this 
method is the second proposition ot the twelfth book of 
Kuclid. 

4. In logic, a method of proof in which all the 
arguments tending to an opposite conclusion are 
brought forward, discussed, and proved unten- 
able or absurd, thus leaving the original propo- 
sition established by the exclusion of evory al- 
ternative. — 5. In physics , the act of removing 
the air from a receiver, as by an air-pump, or 
the extent to which the process has been carried. 

A man thrusting in hisarme f Into Hoyle’s vacuum J upon 
exhaustion of y° aire, had his llesh immediately swelled 
ao as the bloud was neare bursting the veinos. 

Evelyn , Memoirs, May 7, 1602. 

б. In chem ., the process of completely extract- 
ing from a substance whatever is removable 
by a given solvent, or the state of being thus 
completely deprived of certain soluble matters. 

If the precipitate, after exhaustion with boiling alcohol, 
is treated with boiling water, the latter dissolves a con- 
siderable quantity of the body in question. 

W . Crookes , Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 32. 

exhaustive (eg-z&s'tiv), a. [< exhaust 4- -ire.] 
Exhausting; tending to exhaust; exhausting 
all parts or phases; thorough: specifically ap- 
plied to a disquisition, treatise, criticism, etc., 
which treats of a subject in such a way as to 
leave no part of it unexamined. 

An exhaustive fulness of sense. Coleruiye . 

In bo far as his knowledge of the physical and chemical 
properties of matter is exhaustive , . . . his conclusions 
. . . will be correct. ./. Fiske, Evolutionist, p. ll>7 

exhaustively (eg-z&s'tiv-li), adv. In an ex- 
haustive maimer ; in such a manner as to leave 
no point of a subject unexaminod ; thoroughly : 
as, he treated the subject exhaustively . 

New methods of preparation are constantly revealing 
novelties in whole classes of objects which (it was sup- 
posed) had been already studied exhaustively. 

W . B. Carpenter , Micros., § 64. 

exhaustiveness (eg-z&s'tiv-nes), n. The qual- 
ity or state of being exhaustive. 

A distinguishing characteristic of all these papers is the 
exhaustiveness with which the subjects deemed worthy of 
consideration are analyzed and discussed. 

Amer. Jour. Sd., 3d ser., XXIX. 160. 


An injudicious method of teaching, which confounds 
thoroughness with exhaustiveness. 

Quoted in Westminster Hev., CXXVII. 36. 

exhaustless (eg-zast'les), a. [< exhaust 4- -ta.] 
Incapable of being exhausted; that cannot be 
wholly expended, consumed, or emptied ; inex- 
haustible : as, an exhaustions fund or store. 

So with superiour boon may your rich soil, 
Exuberant, nature’s better blessings jxinr 
O’er ov’ry land, the nuked nations clothe, 

And be the exhaustless granary of a world. 

Thomson, Spring. 

The exhaustless mine of corruption opened by the pre- 
cedent ... of the late payment of the debts of the civil 
list. Burke , Present Discontents. 

exhaustmentt (og-zast'mont), n. [< exhaust 4- 
- merit.] Exhaustion; draft or drain upon a 
thing. 

This bishoprick fisl already very meanly endowed in 
regard of the continual charge and exhaust, ments of the 
place. Cabbala, Dr. \V Ilhams, to the Duke. 

exhaust-nozle (eg-zaBt'noz/l), n. 1. In loco- 
motive and some other steam-engines, tlieblast- 
nozle or -orifice which discharges exhaust-steam 
into the uptake to make a forced draft. — 2. A 
device for silencing the noise occasioned by 
the escape of exhaust-steam, or the steam of an 
ejector used with a vacuum-brake ; a quieting- 
chamber. 

exhaust-pallet (eg-z&st'paFet), n. In organ- 
building , a pallet or valve in the bellows by 
which the air may be rapidly let out. Also 
called exhaust-valve. 

exhaust-pipe (eg-z&st'pip), ft, Ill a steam- 
engine, the pipe that conveys waste steam from 
the cylinder to the condenser, or through which 
it escapes to the atmosphere. 

exhaust-port (eg-zast'port), n. Tn a steam- 
engine, the exit passage for the steam from a 
cylinder. 

exhaust-steam (eg-z&st'stcim), it. The steam 
allowed to escape from the cylinder of an en- 
gine after it has produced motion of the pis- 
ton. Also called exhaust. 

exhausturet (eg-zas'tur), n. [< exhaust 4- -arc.] 
Exhaustion. 

To tlu; absolute exliausture of our own magazines. 

Jefferson, Correspondence, I. 15M). 

exhaust-valve ( eg-zast'valv), w. 1 . Ill a steam- 
engine, the valve which regulates the passage 
of waste steam from the cylinder ; a valve in 
the eduction-passage of the steam-cylinder of 
an engine, placed between the cylinder and the 
air-pump, and operated by the tappet-motion, 
so as to open shortly after the equilibrium- 
valve, and admit the steam to the condenser. 
IVeale . — 2. Same as exhaust-pallet. 

exhedra, w. See exedra. 

exheredate (oks-her'e-dat), 1 . t. [ < L. exhereda - 
tus, pp. of exheredare (> It. eseredare = 8p. ex- 
hereda r = Pg. exherdar = F. cxherMer), disin- 
herit, < exheres (exhered-), disinherited, a disin- 
herited person, < ex- priv. 4- heirs, an heir: see 
heir , hereditary.'] To disinherit. 

Madam, . . . though exheridated and disowned, I am 
yet a Douglas. Scott, Abbot, II. 222. 

exheredation (eks-her-e-da'shon), n. [*-- F. 
exheredatwn = Sp. exheredacion = Pg. exherda- 
etto, < L. exhereda tw(n-), < exheredare, disin- 
herit: see exheredate .] In Horn, law, a disin- 
heriting ; the aet of a father in excluding a child 
from inheriting any part of his estate. 

I shall first demand whether sons may not lawfully and 
reasonably fear punishment from their parents, in case 
they shall deserve it, even the greatest punishment, ex- 
heredation, and casting out of tin; family, upon their con- 
tinuing disobedient and refractory to their father’s com- 
mands. Hammond, Works, II. ii. 144. 

exhibit (eg-zib'it), v. [< L. exhibitus, pp. of ex- 
it dierc (> It. esibire = Sp. Pg. exhibit = F. exhi- 
ber), hold forth, present, show, display, < ex, out, 
4- habere, hold, have : see habit . Cf. inhibit , pro- 
hibit.] I. trans. 1 . To offer or present to view ; 
present for inspection; place on show: as, to 
exhibit paintings; to exhibit an invention; to 
exhibit documents in court. 

Tournaments and justs were usually exhibited at coro- 
nations, royal marriages, ami other occasions of solemnity 
where pomp and pageantry were thought to he requisite. 

Strutt , Sports and Pastimes, p. 12. 

The first thing men think of, when they love, is to ex- 
hibit their usefulness and advantages to the object of their 
affection. Emerson, Woman. 

2. To display; manifest conspicuously; bring 
to light; furnish or constitute: as, to exhibit 
an example of bravery or generosity. 

One of an unfortunate constitution is perpetually exhib- 
it a miserable example of the weakness of lumd and 
body. 


exhibition 

The dispersion of tho colours of the solar rays ig exhib- 
ited on the most magnificent scale hy Nature herself in 
the splendid phenomenon of the rainbow. 

Lommel , Light (trans.), p. 122. 

A sudden and severe demand develops as well as exhib 
its latent forces, but it cannot create what had no previous 
existence. II. X. Oxenham , Short Studies, p. 116. 

3. To present for consideration ; bring forward 
publicly or officially ; make a presentation of. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Why, I’ll exhibit, a bill in the parliament for the putting 
down of men. Shak., M. W. of W. t ii. 1. 

We shall, by the merit and excellency of this oblation, 
exhibit to God an ottertory in which he cannot but de- 
light. Jer. Taylor , W’orks (ed. 1836), I. 64. 

He suffered his attorney-general to exhibit a charge of 
high treason against the earl. Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 

4. In med., to administer, as a specified drug. 
— 5. In English universities, to hold forth (a 
foundation or prize) to be competed for by can- 
didates. — 0. To present or declaim (a speech 
or an essay) in public. 

If any student shall fail to perform the exercise assigned 
him, or shall exhibit anything not allowed hy the Faculty, 
he may be sent home. Lairs oj Yale College (1837), p. 16. 

II. in trans. 1. To make an exhibition ; open 
a show; present something to public view: as, 
to exhibit at tho Academy. — 2. In universities, 
to offer or present an exhibition. [Eng.] — 3. 
To present an essay in public ; speak in public 
at an exhibition or college commencement. 

No student, who shall receive any appointment to ex- 
hibit before the class, the College, or the public, shall give 
any treat or entertainment, to Ills class. 

Laws of Yale College (1837), p. 2». 

exhibit (eg-zib'it), n. [< exhibit , v.] 1. Any- 

thing or any collection of things exhibited pub- 
licly: as, tiio Japanese exhibit in the Paris Ex- 
position. — 2. A showing; specifically, a writ- 
ten recital or report showing the state of any 
matter at a particular date, as of the estate of 
a bankrupt, etc. 

What kind of historical development, of the articular in- 
finitive do we find between Thukydides and Demosthenes? 
Tin* ehronologieal exhibit is crossed all the time by the 
law of the department, by the fancy ot the individual. 

Amer. Jour. Phdol ., VI. 64. 

3. In law, a paper attached t o a contract, plead- 
ing, affidavit, or other principal instrument, 
identified in and referred to by it, ; a document 
offered in evidence in an action, and marked 
to identify it or authenticate it for future ref- 
erence. 

He (Gnrdincrl put in several other exhibits, and among 
them his book against Grimmer on the Sacrament. 

It. W\ Du on, Hist. Ghmeh of Eng., xviii. 
r-Syn. 1. See exhibition. 

e xhl bitant (eg-zib'i-tant), w. [< exhibit 4- -ant. J 
In law, one who makes an exhibit. 

exhibitor (eg-zib'i-ter), n. One who exhibits. 
See exhibitor. 

He seems indifferent ; 

Or, rather, swaying more upon our part 
Than » bombing the exhibited against us. 

Shak., Hen. V., i. 1. 

exhibition (ek-si-bish'on), n. [= F. exhibition 
= Sp. exhibition = Pg. exhibiq&o = It. esibizione, 
< LL. exhibitio(n-), a handing out, giving up, 
sustenance (mod. senses from the mod. verb), < 
exhibere, present, exhibit : see exhibit.] 1. The 
act of exhibiting or displaying for inspection ; 
a showing or presenting to view. 

W'e may be assured, gentlemen, that, he w ho really loves 
tho thiug itself loves its finest, exhibitions. 

D. Webster, Speech, Feb. 22, 1832. 

2. The producing or showing of titles, author- 
ities, or papers of any kind befoje a tribunal, 
in proof or facts ; hence, in Seats law, an ac- 
tion for compelling delivery of writings. — 3. 
That which is exhibited ; a show; especially, a 
public show or display, as of natural or artificial 
productions, or or personal performances: as, 
an international or universal exhibition (of pro- 
ductions and manufactures); a school exhibi- 
tion ; an athletic or dramatic exhibition. 

Ode sung at the Opening of the International Exhibition. 

Tennyson (title of poem). 

4. In med., the act of administering as a reme- 
dy: as, the exhibition of stimulants. — 6f. An 
allowance for subsistence ; a provision of 
money or other things; stipend; pension. 

Them art a younger bi other, and hast nothing but, thy 
ban* exhibition. B. Jonson, Toetaxtoi , i. 1. 

Page, w ill you follow ine? I’ll give you pood exhibition. 

B. Jonmn, Case is Altered, v. 2. 
My son lives here, in Naples, arid in ’s riot 
Doth far exceed the exhibition I allowed him 

Webster, Devil’s Law -Case, il. 1. 

Hence — 0. A benefaction settled for the main- 
tenance of scholars in English universities, 
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not depending on the foundation : in Scotland 
called a bursary. 

There were very well learned scholars In the university, 
able to teach and preach, who had neither benefice nor 
exhibition . JL W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., i. 

=Byn. Exhibition, Exhibit , Exposition, Exposure, Expos f ; 
manifestation. Exhibition is more general than exhibit, 
the latter expressing sometimes a section of the former. 
As contrasted with exposition, exhibition deals more often 
with visible things and exposition with things mental : as, 
an exhibition of machinery ; an exposition of a text or doc- 
trine of philosophy. Hence in part, perhaps, the disincli- 
nation ot some to use exposition for a show. This new and 
French use of exposition , so tar as it prevails, is limited to 
a large or international exhibition, a “ world’s fair." Ex- 
posure expresses a laying open (as exposure to the sun, or 
a southern exposure), especially in some undesirable way, 
as to danger, unpleasant observation, etc. Expost* is not far 
from being synonymous with exhibit , being a formal exhi- 
bition of facts in detail for the information of those con- 
cerned, and sometimes the revelation in detail of tilings 
that it was desirable to keep secret : as, an expos f of cer- 
tain tricks of tlie trade. 

Copley’s picture of Lord Chatham's death is an exhibi- 
tion of itself. Beattie. 

Although every State and Territory in the Union, with 
the exception of Utah, was lepresented by a handsome 
collective exhibit of its natural resources, the enterprise 
was essentially Southern The Century , XXXI. 15,3. 

His [Burnet’s] work on the Thirty-nine Articles is per- 
haps the most accredited exposition of the doctrines of 
Anglicanism. Becky, Eng. in 18th Cent., i. 

When we have our naked frailties hid, 

That suffer in exposure, let 11 s meet. 

Shdk., Macbeth, ii. 3. 

exhibitional (ok-si-bisli'on-al ), a. [< exhibition 
4- -a/.] Pertaining to an exhibition. 

Madame and her suite had gone to partake ot their 
yearly exhibitional refreshments. 

New Princeton Rev., I. 121. 

exhibitioner (ek-si-bish'on-6r), n. In English 
universities, one who has an exhibition, pen- 
sion, 01 * allowance granted for bis maintenance. 

On receiving each instalment the exhibitioner shall de- 
clare his intention of presenting himself either at the two 
examinations for B. A., or at the two examinations for 
II. Sc. Reputations of ITniv. of London, 18(56. 

OXhi bitive (eg-zib'i-tiv), a. [< exhibit 4- -ire.] 
Serving for exhibition; tending to exhibit or 
show; representative. 

But as the rock was a symbol of the one true Christ, so 
is the sacramental bread a symbol exhibitive of the one 
true body of Christ. Waterland, Works, VIII. 234. 

A Last Confession is Rossetti’s dramatic ehef-d’umvre, 
and at the same time exhibition 1 of his mastership over the 
difficult medium of blank verse. 

W. i Sharp , I). 0. Rossetti, p. 321. 

exhibitively (eg-zib'i-tiv-li), adr. By repre- 
sentation. 

The word Christ, which is the predicate in one proposi- 
tion [“that rock was Christ ’’1, is to be literally under- 
stood, and the trope lies in the verb was, put for signify 
or exhibitively signifies. Waterland, Works, VIII. 233. 

exhibitor (og-zib'i-tor), «. [= It. csibitorc, < 

LL. exhibitor , < L. exhibcrc, pp. exhibitus , show: 
see exhibit .] One who exhibits, or makes an 
exhibition of any kind; in law , one who makes 
a documentary exhibit in court, or presents an 
exhibit. 

The exhibitors of that shew politickly had placed whif- 
lers armed and linked through the hall. 

Gay ton. Notes on Don Quixote, p. 245. 

exhibitory (eg-zib'i-to-ri ), a. [< exhibit 4* -ory.] 
Exhibiting; showing*; displaying. 

In an exhibitory bill, or schedule, of expenres for their 
removal this year . . . mention is made of carrying the 
clock from the college-hall to (birsington-house. 

T. Wart on, Sir T. Pope, p. 379. 

The order pronounced might be . . . exhibitory, when 
lie [the respondent! was ordained to produce something 
lie was unwarrantably detaining, e. g., the body of a free- 
man he was holding as his slave, or a will in which the 
complalner alleged that he had an interest. 

Encyc. Brit., XX. 709. 

exhilarant (eg-zil'a-rant), a. and n. [< L. cx- 
hilaran(t-)s , ppr. of exhilarare, gladden: see ex- 
hilarate.'] I, a. Exhilarating; causing exhila- 
ration. 

II. w. That which exhilarates. 

To Leonard it was an exhilarant and a cordial which 
rejoiced and strengthened him. 

Southey, The Doctor, lxxvii. 

exhilarate (eg-zil'a-rat), v . ; pret. and pp. ex- 
hilarated, ppr. exhilarating. [< L. exhilarates , 
pp. of exhilarare , gladden, make merry, delight, 
< ex, out, ut>,4- h Harare, gladden, cheer, < hilaris, 
glad: see hilarious.] I. trails. To make cheer- 
ful, lively, or merry; render glad or joyous; 
cheer; enliven; gladden. 

The physician presorlboth cures of the mind in pliren- 
sies and melancholy passions ; and pretendeth also to ex- 
hibit medicines to exhilarate the mind. 

Bacon , Advancement of Learning, ii. 185. 
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Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, * 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 

The tone of languid Nature. Cowper , Task, i. 182. 

-Syn. To animate, inspirit, elate. 

ll,t intrans. To become cheerful or joyous. 

The shining of the sun whereby all things exhilarate. 
Bacon, Speech in Parliament to Speaker's Excuse. 

exhilarating (eg-zil'a-ra-ting),;). a. Stimulat- 
ing; enlivening. 

That fallacious fruit, 

That with exhilarating vapour bland * 

About their spirits had play’d, and inmost powers 
Made err. Milton, P. L., ix. 1047. 

exhilaratingly (eg-zil'a-ra-ting-li), adv. In an 
exhilarating manner. 

exhilaration (eg-zil-a-ra'shon), n. [< LL. ex- 
hilaration), a gladdening, <fL. exhilarare, glad- 
den: bgo exhilarate.] 1. The act of exhilarat- 
ing, or of enlivening or cheering; the act of 
making glad or cheerful. — 2. The state of be- 
ing enlivened or cheerful ; elevation of spirits ; 
joyous enlivenment. 

Exhilaration hath some affinity with joy, though it be 
a much lighter motion. Bacon, Nat. Hist., $ 721. 

ssfiyn. 2. Animation, joyousness, gaiety, hilarity, glee. 

exhllarator (eg-zii'a-ra-tor), w. [< exhilarate 
4- -or.] One who or that which exhilarates. 

exhort (og-z6rt/), v. [< ME. exhorten , exorten , 
< OF. exhorter , F. exhorter =. Sp. Pg. cxhortar = 
It. esortare, < L. exhortari , exhort, < ex, out, 4* 
h or tan , urge, incite, exhort. Cf. dehort.] I. 
tran a. 1. To incite by words or advice; ani- 
mate or urge by arguments to some act, or to 
some course of conduct or action ; stir up. 

And exortyd every man to confession and repentaunec. 

Torkington, IUarie of Eng. Travell, p. 2d. 

Voung men likewise exhort to be soberminded. 

Tit. ii. 6. 

Gregory with pious and Apostolic perswasions exhorts 
them not to shrink hack from so good a work, but cheer- 
fully to go on in the strength of divine assistance. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., iv. 

2. To advise; admonish; caution. 

1 exhort you to restrain the violent tendency of your na- 
ture for analysis, and to cultivate synthetical propensities. 

Sydney Smith, To Francis Jeffrey. 

=Syn. To incite, stimulate, encourage ; appeal to, beg, 
enjoin, adjure. 

II. intrans. To deliver exhortation ; cccles., 
to use appeals or arguments to incite; practise 
public exhortation. 

And with many other words did he testify and exhort. 

Acts ii. 40. 

His brethren and friends Intrcat, exhort, adjure. 

Milton, Church-Government, ii. 3. 

exhortt (eg-zort'), n. [< exhort , t\] The act of 
exhorting; an exhortation. 

The haue disceiued and betrayed, lol 
By the exort. of vntrow man makyng, 

A1 this me hath made my cosin to doo. 

Rom. of Part enay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3972. 
Drown Hector’s vaunts in loud exhorts of fight. 

Pope, Iliad, xii. 

exhortation (ek-sftr-ta'shon), n. [< ME. exhor- 
tation, < OF. (also F.) exportation = Sp. exhor - 
tacion = Pg. exhor ta^do = It. esortazione , < L. 
exhor tatio{n-), < exhortari , pp. exhortatus , ex- 
hort: see exhort.] 1. The act or practice of 
exhorting; incitement bv means of argument, 
appeal, or admonition ; the argument or appeal 
made. 

I’ll end my exhortation after dinner. 

Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 

The Souldiers by bis firm and well grounded Exhorta- 
tions were all on a Are to the onset. M ilton, HlBt. Eng. , ii. 

When he [James II.] found his hearers obdurate to ex- 
hortation, he resorted to intimidation and corruption. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

2. Incitement to action, as of a nerve; stimu- 
lation; irritation. [Rare.] 

Dr. Sanderson . . . gave the results of a series of experi- 
ments conducted with regard to the measurement of the 
period of time elapsing between the exhortation ot the 
l electric] fish and the delivery of its shock, and also con- 
cerning tlie duratiou of the shock. 

Sci. Amer., N. 8., LVII. 225. 
Exhortation week, the week prior to Scptungesinia Sun- 
day : so called because the services of the week contain 
exhortations to tlie faithful to prepare duly for Lent. Lee's 
Glossary. s=Syn. 1. Homily, etc. Bee sermon. 

exhortative (eg-z6r'ta-tiv), a. [= F. exhorta- 
tif~ Pg. exhortativo == It. csortativo , < L. exhor - 
tativus , < exhortari , pp. exhortatm , exhort: see 
exhort.] Containing exhortation; hortatory. 

Considering St. Paul’s style and manner of expression 
in tlie preceptive fpid exhortative part of his epistles. 

Barrow , Works, I. vill. 

A little slip of paper upon which are written a few words, 
generally exhortative to charity (as “He who giveth alms 
will be provided for ”). 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 817. 
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exhortator (ek'gdr-tfi-tor), n. [» Sp, Pg. «z- 
hortador ss It. esortatore , < LL. exhortator , < L. 
exhortari , exhort : see exhort.] An exhorter : 
an encourager. [Rare.] 

exhortatory (eg-zdr'ta-to-ri), a . [= F. exhor* 

tatoire = Sp. Pg. exhortatorio = It., esortatorio, 
< LL.' exhortatorius, < L. exhor tari, pp. exhorta- 
tus , exhort: see exhort , exhortator . J Tending 
to exhort; serving for exhortation. 

He wrote vnto those Scots letters exhortatorie, requiring 
them most inatantlie to an vnitie of Catholike orders as 
might he agreeable with the church of Christ. 

Hoi inshed, Chronicles, England, an. 610. 

All of them [the Psalms] afford ground of praise at least ; 
the doctrinal, the exhortatory , the historical, as well as 
the rest. Seeker, Works, III, xxvi. 

exhorter (og-z6r't6r), ». 1. One who exhorts 
or encourages. 

The which writing many bee ngrieued withall : when 
euery one taketh the matter, as said by himselfe, and will 
not heaie mee. as an exhorter and counseller. 

Vives, Instruction of Christian Women, Fref. 

2. In the Meth. Epis. Ch ., a layman, licensed 
by the pastor, at the recommendation of the 
class-meeting or leader's meeting, to hold meet- 
ings for prayer and exhortation under the direc- 
tion of the preacher in charge, and to attend all 
the sessions of the quarterly conference. He is 
subject to an annual examination of character 
in the quarterly conference. 

exhorto (eks-6r'to), n. [Bp., < exhortar, exhort : 
see exhort .] In Mexican and Spanish law , letters 
requisitorial sent from one judge to another; 
specifically, an order or a warrant for the ap- 
prehension of a fugitive peon. 

exhumate (eks-hu'mat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
exhumated , ppr. exhumating. [< ML. exhumatus, 
pp. of exhumarc, exhume : see exhume.] To ex- 
hume; disinter. [Colloq.] 

Exhumate. Somebody lias coined this verb from the 
good English noun “exhumation.” The true verb iB “ex- 
hume.” A. Phelps, English Style, p. 866. 

exhumation (eks-hu-ma'shon), n. [= F. exhu- 
mation = Bp. exhuniadon = Pg. exhum ay do = It. 
esumazione , < ML. exhumatio(n-) y < exhumate , pp. 
exhumatusj exhume: see exhume.] The act of 
exhuming or disinterring that which has been 
buried: as, the exhumation of a dead body. 

Mr. Flaqnet says, in his collection of tracts relative to 
the exhumation in the great church at Dunkirk, that the 
town became more healthv after tlie bodies of those who 
had been buried in it had been taken up. 

W. Seward, Anecdotes, V. 288. 

There remain, then, only the metallic poisons which can 
be reckoned on as open to detection through exhumation , 
practically three In number, arsenic, antimony, and mer- 
cury. Nineteenth Century, XXI II. 11. 

exhume (eks-hum'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. exhumed , 
pr. exhuming. [= F. exhumer = Bp. Pg. ex- 
it mar = It. estimate, < ML. exhumate , dig out 
of the ground, < L. ex, out, 4- liumus , the ground : 
see humus. Cf. inhume.] To dig out of the 
earth, as something, especially a dead body, 
which has been buried; disinter. 

In they brought Fonnosus’ self, 

Tlie body of him, dead, even as embalmed 

And buried duly in the Vatican 

Eight months before, exhumed thus for the nonce. 

Brovming, Ring and Book, II. 169. 

exiccate, exiccation. See exsiccate, exsiccation. 

exiconizet (eks-I'ko-nlz), v. L [< Gr. ktjunovi&ii, 
explain by a simile, be like, < rf, out. 4- dnovi&iv, 
put into form, make like, < ebewv, a form, image : 
see icon.] To image forth ; delineate ; depict. 

Our faith, if you take in the whole, is no other but what 
is exiconized in the Apostle's creed, included in the Scrip- 
tures. Hammond, Works, II. 101 

Exidia (ek-sid'i-ft), n. [NL.] A genus of fungi, 
belonging to tho group Tremellini. The jewV 
ear fungus is often referred to this genus under 
the name Auricula-Judee . 

exies (ek'siz), n. pi. [Be., contr. of ecstasies 
see ecstasy.] Ecstasies; hysterics. 

That silly fliskmahoy, Jenny Rintherout, has ta’en the 
exies, and done naething but laugh and greet ... for twa 
days successively. Scott, Antiquary, xxxv. 

exigeant, exigeante (eg-ze-zhoh', -zhont'), a. 
[F7 exigeant , fern, exigeante , exacting, particu- 
lar, ppr. of exiger, < L. exigere, exact: see exact, 
v., and exigent.] Exacting. 

To his highly developed imagination and fastidious^ 
exigeant intellect, no amount of relative or approxiinat* 
truth could compensate for a deficiency in that absolute 
ness which lie regarded as truth's supremest altitude. 

J. Owen, Evenings with Skeptics, I. 819 

As a woman and a comrade for Shelley she was not t<> 
be compared to Mary, but Bhe might be less exigeante n - 
to his conduct. New Princeton Rev., IV. 302 

exigency, exigence (ek'si-jen-si, -jens), nr, pi- 
exigencies , exigences (-eiz, -jan-sez)." [< OF. exi- 
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gence, F. exigence s= Sp. Pg. exigenda = It. e$t- 
0 $n£<x, esigeneia, < ML. exigentia , < L. exigen(t-)8, 
ppr. of exigere, exact : see exigent] 1 . The state 
of being urgent; pressing need or demand; ur- 
gency: as, the exigency of the case or of busi- 
ness. 

Goldsmith. . . had had a lifelong familiarity with duns 
and borrowing, and seemed very contented when the exi- 
gency of the hour was tided over. 

If', lilack , Goldsmith, vii. 

2. A pressing necessity; an urgent caso; any 
case which demands prompt action, supply, or 
remedy : as, in the present exigency no time is to 
be lost. 

When the Romans were pressed with a foreign enemy, 
the ladles voluntarily contributed all their rings and jewels 
to assist the government under the public exigence . 

Addition, Party Patches. 

In this exigence , ... my only resource was to order my 
son, with an important air, to call our coach. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, iv. 

Let our aim be, as hitherto, to give a good all-round edu- 
cation fitted to cope with as many exigencies of the day as 
possible. Lowell , Harvard Anniversary. 

3. A state of difficulty or want ; a condition of 
distress or need. 

My Lord Denbigh is returned from attempting to relieve 
Roche l, which is reduced to extreme Exigence. 

Howell, Letters, I. v. 6. 

4. Command ; requirement : as, the exigency of 
a writ. =Syn. 2. Occurrence , Occasion , Exigency , Emer- 
gency , Crists ; pressure, strait, conjuncture, pass, pinch. 
An occasion is an occurrence , or separate event, usually in- 
volving considerations of importance, with the observance 
of a degree of ceremony ; an exigency is an occasion of 
urgency and suddenness, whore something helpful needs 
to be done at once ; an emergency is moro pressing and 
natuvally less common than an exigency ; a crisis is an 
emergency oil the outcome of which everything depends. 
Seeceenfl. 

Upon laying his head on the block, [Sir Thomas M«re| 
gave instances of that good humour with which he had 
always entertained his friends in tin* most ordinary occur- 
rences. Addison , Spectator, No. 849. 

There is always a rivalry between the orator and the 
occasion, between the demands of the hour and the pre- 
possession of the individual. Emerson, Eloquence. 

The exigencies of foreign policy again speedily modified 
the home policy of England. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Gent., i. 

There are certain emergencies of nations, in which ex- 
pedients that in the ordinary state of tilings ought to be 
forborne become essential to the public weal. 

A. Hamilton, The Federalist No. 80. 

In all movements of the human mind which tend to 
great revolutions there is a crisis at which moderate con- 
cession may amend, conciliate, and preserve. 

Macaulay, llallam’s Const. Hist. 

exigendt (ek'si-jond), n. [< AF. exigrnde, < ML. 
exigenda, a writ of exigent, the state of one 
against whom the writ of exigent was issued; 
< L. exigendus, ger. of cxigere, drive out, etc.: 
see exigent,.'] A writ of exigent. 

If he (the sheriff) return, that lie |a laborer who fled 
from his employer) is not found, he shall have an Exigend 
at the first Day, and the same pursue till he he outlawed. 

Laws of Edw. III. (modern version), quoted in Ribton- 
{ Turner’s Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 50. 

exigendary (ok-si-jon'da-ri), v . ; pi. exigendaries 
(-riz). [< exigend 4- •ary.'] Same as exigenter. 

exigent (ek'si-jont), a. and n. [= F. exigeant 
(see exigeant) = Sp. Pg. exigence = It. esigeute, < 
L. exigen(t-)s, ppr. of cxigere , drive out, drive 
forth, demand, exact, etc.: see exact, r.J I. a. 
Urgently requiring; exacting. 

At this exigent moment, the loss of a finished man is not 
easily supplied. Burke. 

ltut now this body, exigent of rest, 

Will needs put in a claim. 

Sir 11. Taylor , l’h. van Arteveldc, II., i. 2. 

II. n. If. An urgent occasion ; an occasion 
that calls for immediate aid or action; an exi- 
gency. 

Instead of doing anything as the ixiyent required, he 
began to make circles and all those fantasticall defences 
that hee had evor heard were fortifications against devils. 

Sir I*. Sidney , Arcadia, iv. 

Why do you cross me in this exigent * Shak., .1. C., v. 1. 

From this needlesse surniisall I shall hope to disswade 
the intelligent and equal auditor, If I can hut say success- 
fully that which in this exigent hehoovs me. 

Milton, Ghureh-Gov eminent, ITef., ii. 

2f. End; extremity. 

By this time we were driuen to ati exigent, all our pro 
uision within the Citio stooping very lowe. 

Hakluyt's Voyages , II. 129. 

These eyes, like lamps whose wasting oil is spent, 

Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. 

Shak., 1 lieu. VI., ii. r>. 

3. In Eng. law , formerly, a writ preliminary to 
outlawry, which lay where the defendant could 
not be found, or after a return of non cut inven- 
tus on former writs. 

exigenter (ek'si-jen-ter), n. [< exigent 4- -er 1 . 
Cf. exigendary.] An officer formerly employed 
in the Court of Common Pleas in England, who 
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made out exigents and proclamations in cases 
of outlawry. Also exigendary. 

The cursitors are by counties; these are the Lord Chan- 
cellor's. The philizers and exigenters are by counties also, 
and are of the Common Pleas. 

lloger North, Lord Guilford, I. 188. 

exigible (ek'si-ji-bl), a. [< F. exigible = Sp. exi- 
gible = Pg. cxigivel = It. esigibile, < L. as if *exigi- 
bilis, < cxigere , exact: sec exacty v.] Capable of 
being exacted ; demandable; requirable. 

Discount is a deduction allowed for a payment being 
made at a date prior to the time when the full amount is 
exigible. Encyc. Brit., VII. 536. 

exiguity (ek-si-gu'i-ti), n. [= F. exiguite = Sp. 
exiguidad = Pg. exiguidadc , < L. exiguita{t-)s, 
scantiness, smallness, < exiguus : sue exiguous.] 

1. Smalluess ; slenderness; tenuity. [Rare.] 

To prosecute a little wlmt I was saying of the condu- 
civeness of bringing a body into small parts, in some cases 
the comminution may lie much promoted by employing 
physical, after mechanical, ways ; and that, when the parts 
are brought to such a pitch of exiguity, they may he ele- 
vated much bettor than before. Boyle , Works, IV. 290. 

The comparative exiguity of the gownB led to a corre- 
sponding diminution in the quantity of material required. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLlI. 291. 

2. Scantiness; slightness; meagerness: as, 
the exiguity of a description. Jour . London Soc. 
Psych. Research. [Rare.] 

exigUOUS (eg-zig'u-us), a. [= F. exign = Sp. 
Pg. exiguo = It. emguo , < L. exiguus , scanty in 
measure or number, small, slender, lit. mea- 
sured, exact (cf. immense, great, huge, lit. un- 
measured), < cxigere, measure, determine, etc.: 
see exact , a., and examen.] Small; slender; 
diminutive. 

Protected mice, 

The race exiguous, umnur’d to wet, 

Their mansions quit, and other countries seek. 

J. Philips, Fall of Ghloe’ti Jordan. 

To tempt the coins from the exiguous purses of ancient 
maidens. O. W. Holmes, The Atlantic, L1X. 889. 

Over the little brook which wimpled along below- tow- 
ered an arch, us a bit of Shakespeare bestrides the exigu- 
ous rill ot a discourse which it w as intended tournament. 

Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 200. 

exiguousness (og-zig'u-us-nes), n. The? char- 
acter of being exiguous; exiguiiy; diminutive- 
ness. Bailey, 1727. [Rare. ] 

exile 1 (ek'sil, formerly eg-zil'), n. [< ME. exit, 
exilfy < OF. exit, essil, F. exit — Pr. essil = Sp. 
Pg. exilio = It. estlio, < L .exdutm, ex sit i urn, ban- 
ishment, < exuly ex sul, a banished man, ati exile ; 
formation uncertain; perhap.. < exsilire ex- 
sat-), spring forth (go forth), < ex, ou, ; 4 satire, 
leap, spring, orig. go, = Ski. sar, go: hoc 
salient , and ef. exult , exit it ion ; less prob. lil. 
one driven from liis native soil, < ex, out of, 
from, 4- solum, the ground, the soil, one’s na- 
tive soil, land, country: sec sotP. | 1 . Expul- 

sion from one’s country or home by an authori- 
tative decree, for a definite period or in perpe- 
tuity; banishment ; expatriation: as, the exile 
of Napoleon; exile to Siberia. 

All these puissant legions whose exile 

Hath emptied heaven. Milton, P I. , i 882 

2. Residence in a foreign land or a remote place 
enforced by the government of which one has 
been a subject or citizen, or by stress of cir- 
cumstances; separation from one’s native or 
chosen home or country and friends ; the con- 
dition of living in banishment. 

You little think that all our life and Ago 
Is but an Exile and u Pilgrimage 
Sylvester, tr. of Dn Bartas s Weeks, n , The Vocation. 

Ho [Carolus Magnus] sent him [the King of the Lougo 
hards) captive to Liege, . . . wlieie he died in Exile. 

t'oryat, Gi tub ties, I. 105 

Ills l Clarendon's | long exile had made him a stranger in 
tlie country of his birth. Macaulay , Sir W illiam Temple. 

3f. Removal. 

Fermors dining their term shall not make waste, sale, 
nor exile of house, woods, or men, nor of anything belong- 
ing to the tenements that they have to fi rm without spe- 
cial license. Statute of Mart bridge. 

4 . [In this sense an accom. of F. exile, an exile, 
prop. pp. of cj 'H er, exile (see exile, r.), to exile 
above ; or an accom. of the L. ex id, an exile : 
see exul.] A banished portion; a jierson ex- 
pelled from his country or home by authority, 
or separated from it by necessity : *as, Siberian 
exiles; a band of exiles. 

The captive exile liustcneth that he may be loosed, and 
that he should not die in the jut. Isa. Ii. 14, 

The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go. 

Qvldsm ith. Traveller 

= Syn. 1. Proscription, expulsion, ostracism. 

exile 1 (ek'sil, formerly eg-zil'), r. t. ; pret. and 
pp. exiled, ppr. exiling . [< ME. exilen, < OF. 

exiler, essiller, F. exiler = Pr. essilhar = It. esi- 


exinanition 

Hare, < ML. exiHare , send into exile, < L. exi- 
lium, exile: see exile 1, n.) 1 . To banish from 

a country or from a particular jurisdiction by 
authority, with a prohibition of return, for a 
limited time or for life; expatriate. 

And wanhopo [despair] also y wole exile. 

For he is not of oure fraternitee. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 77. 
For that offence, 

Immediately we do exile him hence. 

Shak., it. and J., iii. 1. 

So I, exiled the circle of the court, 

Lobu all the good gilts that in it I ’joyed. 

It. ,/onson , PoetaBter, iv. 6. 

Ilence — 2. To constrain to abandon country 
or home ; drive to a foreign country, literally 
or figuratively; expel. To exile one’s self, to quit 
one's country with tlie intention not to return. =8yn. Ex- 
pel, Exclude, etc. See banish. 

exile 2 t (ek'sil), a. [< OF. exite = It. esile, < L. 
exilis, small, thin, slender, lank, contr. of *ori- 
giliSf equiv. to exiguus, small, etc.: see exigu- 
ous.] Blender; thin; fine; light. 

Nowe late in lande ther aycr is hoot it dric, 

And crtlie exile or hilly drie or lent*, 

Vyues both best ysette to multiplie. 

Ballad ms, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 188. 

In a virginal, when the lid is down, it maketh a more 
exile sound than when the lid is open. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

exiledt (ek'sild), a. [< exile# 4- -ed 2 .] Slen- 
der ; weak. A ’arcs. 

Which (to my exiled and slender learning) have made 
tins little treatise. Northbrooke, Dicing (1077). 

exilementt (ck'sil-ment), n. f< exile i, v., 4- 
-ment.] Banishment.* 

Kite Osborn . . , was discarded into a foreign service, 
for a pretty shadow' of exilement. 

Sir H. Wotton, Reliquia*, p. 108. 

exilian (eg-zil'i-an), a. [< L. exilium , exile, 4* 
-an.] Pertaining to exile or banishment; spe- 
cifically, belonging to the period of the oxileof 
the Jews to Babylon. 

The Messianic promise hinds together the primitive, 
the patriarchal, tlie Mosaic, the piophetie, the exilian, 
and the post -exilian peiiods. 

Schajt, Christ and Christianity, p. 46. 

exilic ( eg-zil' ik), a. [< exile’ 1 4- -iV.] Hame as 
exilian. 

The Exilic and post- Exile prophets do not write in a 
lifeless tongue, and Hebrew was still the language of 
Jerusalem in the time of Neliemiah (oil. xiii.), in the mid- 
dle of the 5tli century 1$. r. Encyc Brit., XI. 597. 

There are indications . . . in Deuteronomy and Ezekiel 
sufficient to preclude the supposition that the priestly 
legislation was a creation of the exilic period. 

('ontempormy ller., XLIX. 298. 

exilitiont (ck-si-lish'pn), //. [ lrri'g. < L. ex Hire, 

exsihre, spring forth" < ex, out, 4- satire , leap, 
spring: sec exult.] A sudden springing or leap- 
ing out. 

troii i salt pctic piocecdoth tlie force and the report; 
for sill pluire and sum! coal mixed w ill not take tlie with 
noise or exihtion. Sir T. Browne, Viilg. Err., ii. 5. 

exilityt (eg-zil'i-ti), //. [= It. esitita, < L. exilt- 

fa(t-)s, smallness, < exit is, small: see exile#.] 

1. Slenderness; thinness; tenuity. 

It Is with gloat piopnety that, subtlety, which, in its 
original import, means vxildu ot particles, is tnkcii, m its 
metaphorical meaning, lor nicety of distinction. 

Johnson , Cowley. 

2. Fineness; refinement. 

Neither France nor Germany nor England had yet gtcut- 
Jy advanced m the civil intercourse of lito, and could not 
appreciate such exility of elegance and smli sublimated 
refinement. I. Ii' Israeli, Amen of Lit., 1. 827. 

eximietyt, w. [< LL. eximieta(f-)s, excellence, 

< L. eximins , excellent : see ex unions.) Excel- 
lence. Hailey, 1727. 

eximioUSt (eg-zim'i-us), a. [— 5p. Fg- eximio 
= It. esintio, < L. exmnus, select, choice, distin- 
guished, excellent, ttlso exempt, < extm ere, take 
out: see exempt.] Excellent ; eminent; distin- 
guished. 

Take u taste out o< tin* beginning of his dedicatory epis- 
tle: “ Egregious Hot tois and masters of the exuninus and 
arcane Si ienee of 1‘hysuk.” Fuller, Woithies, London. 

lie (Croiuwt II | respei tod all poisons that wei next minus 
in any art. Wlntelorke. 

eximiousnesst, w. Excellency. Hailey, 17127. 

exinanite (eg-zin'a-nit), r. t.; pret. and pp. ex- 
mam ted, ppr. exmdniUng. [< E. exinamt us, pp. 
of exntamre, make empty, < ex, out, 4- mams, 
empty: see inane.] To make empty; weuken; 
make of little value, force, or repute. 

He ermanih'd himself | Latin semcf ijisum exinaniiut] 
and took the foim ot a servant. 

Itheimxh 'J’lans. of New Test , Phil. ii. 7. 

exinanition (eg-zin-a-nish'pn), n. [= F. cxi- 
’namtion = Sp. exinahieion = Pg. cxinanicito = 
It. csinanizionc, < L. exinanitio(n-). an em]>tying, 

< exina nire, ompty: see exmamte.] 1. An emp- 
tying or evacuation ; a weakening. 



exinanition 

Diseases of exinanition are more dangerous than dis* 
eases of repletion. G. Herbert , Country Parson, xxvi. 

We arc not commanded to imitate a life whose story 
tells of . . . fastings to the exinanition of spirits, and dis- 
abling all animal operations. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), I. 23. 

Hence — 2. Privation; loss; destitution; low 
estate. 

Some theologians make a proper distinction between 
exinanition and humiliation, and coniine the former to 
the life, the latter to the death of Christ. 

Schafi', Christ and Christianity, p. 85. 

exilldusiate (eks-in-du'si-at), a. [< ex- priv. 4- 
indusiatc.] In hot., not having an indusiutn: 
applied to ferns. 

ezine (ek'sin), n. Same as extine. 
exinguinal (eks-ing'gwi-nal), a. and n. [< L. 
ex, out, 4- ingucn (inguin-), grom: see inguinal .] 
I. a. In enlom., situated outside the inguen or 
groin, or beyond the insertion of the leg. See II. 

II. w. The second joint of a spider's leg, the 
first of the two forming the thigh, and corre- 
sponding to the trochanter of a true insect, 
eaontine (eks-in'tin), n. [< cx(thw) 4- in tine.] 
A name given by Fritzcho to a supposed mid- 
dle membrane intermediate between the ex- 
tine and the intine in the pollen-grains of cer- 
tain plants. See intextine. 
exist (eg-zist/), v. i. [= P. exister = Sp. Pg. 
existir — It. csistcre (= G. existir en = Dan. ex- 
istent = Sw. cxistcra , after F.), < L. ex is tore. ex- 
sistere , stand forth, come forth, arise, be, \ ex, 
out, 4* sistere, set, place, eaus. of stare , stand : 
see stand. Of. assist, consist , desist, insist, per - 
sist, resist .] 1. To have actual being of any 

kind; actually be at a certain moment or 
throughout a certain period of time. 

By all the operation of the orl»8, 

From whom we do exist, and cease to be. 

Shak., Lear, i. 1. 

The bright Idea both exists and lives, 

Such vital Heat thy genial Pencil gives. 

Conyreoe, To Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

New freedom could not exist in safety under the old ty- 
rant. Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 

Upon a very common confusion of the word exist with 
the verb to he, which does not aecessariiy imply existence, 
he founded his argument against the possibility of crea- 
tion : creation cannot ho, for being cannot arise out of 
non-being ; nor can non-being be. Encyc. Brit., VIII. 1. 

Hence — 2. To live; continue to have life or 
animation: as, men cannot exist without air, 
nor fishes without water. 

Thou art not thyself ; 

For thou exist'st on nuiuy u thousand grains 
That issue out of dust. Shak., M. for M., Hi. 1. 

We know that the reindeer and the aurochs existed in 
Europe up to the time of the Romans, and the great Irish 
deer up to the time of modern peat bogs. 

Darvson, Nature and the Bible, p. 161. 

existability (eg-zis-ta-bil'i-ti), n. Seo existir- 
bility. 

existence (eg-zis'tens), n. [< ME. existence , < 
OF. existence, F. existence, = Pr. 8p. Pg. exis - 
teneia = It. esistensa (== G. existent = Dan. 8w. 
existcns, after F.), existence, < ML. cxistentia , < 
L. existen( t-)s, existent : see existen £.] 1 . Actual 
being; being at a certain moment or through- 
out a certain period of time; being such as or- 
dinary objects possess. See being. 

Between creatures of mere existence and things of life 
there is a large disproportion of nature. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i, 33. 

If I know I doubt, I have as certain perception of the 
existence of the thing doubting us of that thought which 
1 call doubt. Locke, Human Understanding, IV. ix. § 3. 

It is indeed an opinion strangely prevailing amongst 
men, that houses, mountains, rivers, and in a word all 
sensible objects, have an existence, natural or real, distinct 
from their being perceived by the understanding. 

. ' Bp. Berkeley. 

Hence — 2. Life; vital or sentient being ; Htate 
of life. 

Is death to ho feared that will convey thee to so happy 
an existence ? Addison, Vision of Mirza. 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

Addison, Cato, v. 1. 

I use the term Struggle for Existence In a large and meta- 
phorical sense, including dependence of one being on an- 
other, and including not only the life of the individual, 
but success in lent lug progeny. 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 62. 

3. That which exists; that which actually is 
an individual thing ; an actuality. 

The fact is as remarkable as it is incontrovertible that 
the human race, all hut universally, has conceived of some 
Existence more exulted than man.’ 

Channiny , Perfect Life, p. 3. 
What is that to him that reaps not harvest of his youth- 
ful joys, 

Tho’ the deep heart of ezistc nee beat for ever like a hoy's ? 

Tennyson , Locksley Hall. 
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Existence — that is to say, the only Existence contem- 
plated by us — is objective Experience : it is the external 
aspect of Feeling. 

G. H. Lewes, Prohs. of Life and Mind, II. It. 9 8. 
4f. Reality; fact; truth. 

She [Fortunel rnaketh, thurgh hir adversite, 

Men full© clerly for to se 
Hym that is freend in existence 
From hym that is by apparence. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6646. 
Being of existence, see being.— Finite existence. See 

finite. 

existency (eg-zis'ten-si), n, Same as existence. 

Nor is it onely of rarity, but may be doubted whether 
It be of existency , or really any such stone in the head of 
a toad at all. Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., iii. 13. 

existent (eg-zis'tont), a. and n. [= F. existant 
= Sp. Pg. existen less It. esistente, < L. cxisten{ t-)s, 
exsisten(t-)s, existing, ppr. of exister e, exsistere , 
exist: see exist.] I. a. Existing; having exis- 
tence. 

The eyes and mind are fastonod on objects which have 
no real being, as if they were truly existent. Dryden. 

The universe, according to Aristotle, is a continuous 
chain; at the one end is the purely potential, matter 
without form or qualities ; at the other end is pure un- 
conditioned actuality, the ever existent, or God. 

Encyc. Brit., II. 622. 
Existent power, a power of doing or becoming some- 
thing belonging to an existing thing. Also called entita - 
tive power. 

II. n . That which exists, or has actual being. 

The contention of those who declare the Absolute to bo 
unknowable is, that beyond the sphere of knowahle phe- 
nomena there is an Existent, which partially appears in 
the phenomena, but is something wholly removed from 
them, ami in no way cognizable by us. 

G. II. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. vi. § 8. 

existential (ek-sis-ton'shal), a. [< ML. *cxis- 
tentialis (in dcriv. existentidlita(t-)s), < cxistentia, 
existence : see existence.] 1. Of, pertaining to, 
or consisting in existence; ontological. 

Enjoying the good of existence, and tlic being deprived 
of that existential good. Bp. Barlow, Remains, p. 483. 

There is a certain parallelism between the logical and 
existential analyses. 

S. llodyson, Philos, of Reflection, HI. vii. § 1. 

2. Expressing or stating tho fact of existence. 

Convention does not allow us to say “ It executes,” as 
wo say “It blows” or “It thunders,” because (if for no 
other reason) the group of phenomena is not one of famil- 
iar immemorial occurrence. But we can just as conve- 
niently adopt the existential form, “ There was an execu- 
tion,” as tho predicative form, “A man was hanged”; 
aud as a matter of fact, one form would be as readily em- 
ployed as the other. ./. Venn, Mind, XIII. 415. 

existentially (ek-sis-ten'shal-i), adv . In an 
existential manner; in an existing state; ac- 
tually. [Rare.] 

Whether God was existentially as well us essentially in- 
telligent. Coleridye. 

exister (eg-ziVtfcr), n. One who or that which 
exists. [Rare.] 

Given a somewhat humdrum and monotonous existence ; 
the exister finding “Denmark a prison.” 

The Atlantic, LIX. 572. 

existibility (eg-zis-ti-bil'i-ti), n. [< existible: 
see -bility.] Capacity of possibility of exis- 
tence. Also cxislabilitg. 

The existability of perfoct numbers. 

Nature, XXXVII. 417. 

existible (eg-zis'ti-bl), a. [< exist + - ible .] 
Capable of existing or of existence. 

It is evident that all corporeal and sensible perfections 
are in some way existible in the human mind. 

N. Grew, Cosinologia Sacra, p. 110. 

existimationt (og-zis-ti-ma'shon), n. [< L. ex- 
istmatio(n-), judgmont, opinion, estimation, < 
existimare, existumare, judge, estimate, < ex, 
out, 4- cestimare, eestumare, value, estimate: 
see esteem, estimate .] Esteem ; estimation. 

If . . . a man should bring forth any thing that he hath 
read done in times past, or that he hath seen done in other 
places ; there the hearers fare as though the whole existi - 
i tuition of their wisdom were in jeopardy to be overthrown. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 
Men’s cxistimation follows us according to the company 
we keep. Spectator, No. 456. 

exit (ek'sit), n. [= Sp. Pg. exito = It. esito, < 
L. exitus, a going out, ogress, a way out (in the 
stage use, in E., < exit , v.), also in ML. issue, 
offspring, vent, < exire, pp. exitus, go out, < ex, 
out, 4- f re, go. Cf. issue, n., nearly a doublet of 
exit.] 1. Away of departure; a passage out. 

Moving on I found 
Only the landward exit of the cave. 

Tennyson, Sea Dreams. 
2. The departure of a player from the stage 
when he has performed nis part. 

All tlu* world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits, and their entrances. 

Shak., As you Like it, U. 7. 


Exoceides 

Hence — 3. Any departure; specifically, the 
act of quitting the stage of action or or life ; 
death; decease. 

We made our exit out of the Sepulcher, and returning 
to the Convent din’d with the Fry&rs. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 76. 

No ideas strike more forcibly upon our imaginations 
than those which are raised from reflections upon the 
exits of great and excellent men. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 133. 

exit (ek'sit). [L., he goes out, a stage direc- 
tion in plays; 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. of exire, 
go out: see exit, n.] In plays, a direction to 
mark the time of an actor's quitting the stage. 

exitial (eg-zish'al ), a . [< L. exitialis, destructive, 
fatal, < exi t ium, ’destruction, ruin, also lit. (like 
exitus) a going out, egress, < exire , go out : see 
Destructive to life ; fatal; dangerous. 

Most exitial fevers, although not concomitated with tho 
tokens, exanthemata, anthraces, or carbuncles, are to be 
censured pestilential. Harvey , The Plague. 

exitious (eg-zish'us), a. £< L. exitiosus, destruc- 
tive, etc., < exitium : see esittal.] Same as ex- 
itial. 

To this end is come that beginning of setting up of im- 
ages in churches, then iudged harmlesse, tn experience 
proved not only h&rnifull, hut exitious and pestilent, aud 
to the destruction and subversion of all good religion. 

Homilies, Against Peril of Idolatry, lli. 

exitus (ek'si-tus), n. [L. : see exit, w.] In law : 
(a) Issue: offspring, (b) Yearly rent or prof- 
its of land. 

exlet (ek'sl), 7i. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of axle. Florio. 

0X lege (eks 15' jo). [L. : ex, out of; lege abl. of 
lex, law.] Arising from law. 

exlext (ekH'leks), n. [L., prop, adj., beyond 
the law, lawless, < ex, out of, 4- lex, law : see 
legal. Cf. E. outlaw.] An outlaw. 

6X libris (©ks H'bris). [L. : ex, out of; libris, 
abl. pi. of liber, a book.] 1. Literally, from 
the books (of): as, an ex libris exhibition (an ex- 
hibition of books from the books or library of 
certain collectors). — 2. A book-plate printed 
with the name of the owner, and usually his 
arms also; or, more rarely, a device or impresa 
the motto of which should have some reference 
to books or study. 

I recently came across a curious rx libris. ... It is not 
mentioned by Mr. Warren in his list of early dated hook 
plates. N. and Q., «tli ser., IX. 486. 

ex necessitate (eks ncl-ses-i-ta'te). [L.: ex, out 
of; necessitate, abl. of neecssi ta(t-)s, necessity: 
see necessity .] Of necessity; from tho neces- 
sity of the thing or of the case ; necessarily. 

6X0-. [Gr. adv., without, out of, outside, 
< l£, prep., out: see ex-. Of. ecto-.] A prefix 
in words of Greek origin, meaning ‘without,' 
‘ outside': used chiefly in scientific compounds, 
where it is usually equivalent to ecto- : opposed 
to endo- or en to-. 

exoarian (ek-so-a'ri-an), a. Having external 
genitals, as a hydrozoan ; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Exoarii: opposed to endoarian. 

Exoarii (ek-sp-a'ri-I), v. pi. [NL., < Gr. ifa. 
outside, 4- ipaptov, dim. of ynw = L. ovum, egg.] 
The hydrozoaus: so called by Rapp (1829), 
with reference to their external genitalia: dis- 
tinguished from Endoarii. 

exocardiac (ek-Bo-k&r'di-ak), a. Same as exo- 
car dial. 

OXOCardial (ek-so-k&r'di-al), a. < Gr. ego, out- 
side, 4- KaptVia , == E. heart, 4- -a/.] Situated 
without, or external to, tbo heart. 
Exocardines (ek-so-kar'di-nez), n. pi. [NL., < 
Or. outside, 4-’L. car do (ear din-), a hinge.] 
A division of lamellibranch mollusks, contain- 
ing all the forms except the Endocardines. 

exocarp (ek'so-kiirp), n. [< Gr. outside, 
4* Kapndg, fruit.] In hot., the outer layer of a 
pericarp when it consists of two dissimilar 
layers. 

exoccipit&l (ek-sok-sip'i-tal), a. and n. [< L. 
ex, out, 4- occiput (<>ccipit-), occiput : see occip- 
ital.'] I. a. Pertaining to or constituting that 
part of tho occipital bone of the skull which 
lies on the right or left side of the foramen 
magnum. 

II. n. A lateral occipital bon© ; one of a pair 
of bones situatod on each side of the basioceipi- 
tal, and with this and generally with the supra- 
occipital circumscribing the foramen magnum. 
It is tlie neurapophysial element of the occipital hone, cor 
responding to the greater part of the neural arch of a ver 
tebra. (See cutB under Anura, Balcenulm , Cyclodus, and 
Esox.) In the embryo it has a distinct center of ossiflea 
tion ; in the adult of man and other mammals it chiefly 
forms the condyloid portion of the occipital hone. 

Exoceides (ek-so-se'i-dezl, n. pi. [NL.] Same 
as ExocceticUe . 



Exocephala 

Exoceph&la (ek-sp-sef'a-ia), n.pl. [NL. , neut. 
pi. oi*cxooephalus, < Gr. i£cj, without, + KtfaXijy 
head.] A group of mollusks, comprising the 
cephalophorous forms : contrasted with Endo- 
eephala . 

Bxochnata (ek-sok-na'tft), n. pi. [NL. (Fabri- 
oius, 1793), a perverted form intended for Ex- 
ognatha , neut. pi. of *exognathus f < Gr. i£u, out- 
side, 4 yvdOog, jaw.] In Fabricius’s classifica- 
tion of insects with biting mouth-parts, a divi- 
sion characterized bv having many maxillco 
outside the labium (whence the name), and con- 
taining the macrurous decapod crustaceans. 
Exochorda (ek-so-k6r'dji), n, [NL. (so callod 
because the thread-like placentas are left stand- 
ing after the fall of the carpels), < Gr. i£cjy out- 
side, 4 x°pMh a string: see chord .] A rosa- 
ceous genus of northern China, closely related 
to Spivcsa. The only species, E. grandijlora , is a beau- 
tiful shrub with axillary racemes of large white flowers, 
and is found in cultivation. 

exocoelar (ek-so-se'l&r), a. [< Gr. l£ g>, outside, 
4 koV iog, hollow, noiAta , the hollow of the body, 
the belly, 4 -ar.] In zool., situated on the outer 
wall, or parietal surface, or somatic side, of 
the cacloma or body-cavity; somatopleural: said 
chiefly of bodies derived from a four-layored 
germ, and hence with reference to the somato- 
pleure or parietal division of the mesoderm. 

From the innermost layer of cells of this secondary 
germ-layer develops the exocoelar — that is, tlio outer, or 
parietal — coelom-epithelium. 

Haeckel , Evol. of Man (trails.), I. 271. 

eXOCOBlarium (ek^so-so-la'ri-um), n . [NL. : see 
exocwlar. ] Iu zodl.y the exocoelar layer of cells 
forming the epithelium of the parietal, somato- 
pleural, or outer wall of the body-cavity; the 
parietal epithelium of the cooloma; exocoelar 
coelarium. Haeckel . 

Exocoetidss (ek-so-se'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., < Exo- 
ceetus 4 -idw.] A family of fishes, typified by 
the genus Exoccetus. They have* an elongate form, the 
head being of moderate size, and the jaws not extending 
into long dentigerous weapons, though sometimes elon- 
gated; feoblo teeth; posterior and opposite dorsal ami 
anal tins, the caudal flu with the lower lobe more or 
less enlarged, generally enlarged ven train, and well-de- 
veloped pectorals. The chief distinction from the lido- 
nid<r or garfishes lies in the skull, especially the lower jaw, 
and in the vertebrae. The family embraces the toft-rayed 
flying-fishes, and also some others agreeing in structure, 
and has been divided into three subfamilies, Exocwti nee, 
Hem irha mph inat, and Sen mbe resoc ina>. Also Exoceides. 

Exocoetinae (ek'sd-se-ti'ne)' n. pi. [NL. , < Exo- 
coo, tm 4- -i net*.] The typical subfamily of Exo- 
coetidiv. 

exocoetine (ek-so-se'tin), a. and n. I. a. Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the Exo- 
ewtiniv. 

II. *i. A fish of tho subfamily Exocoetinen. 
exocoetoid (ok-so-se'toid), a. and n. I. a. Per- 
taining to or having tho characters of the Exo- 
cootidw. 

II. n. A fish of the family ExocaotidfV. 
exoccetous (ek-so-se'tus), a. [< L. exoceetus: 
see Exoceetus.] Hatne as exocoetoid. 

Exocoslus (ek-so-se'tus), n. [NL., < L. cxocee - 
tus, < Gr. c^KofTor, a fish supposed to come upon 
the beach to sleep (also called &6avtg). < 
out, 4- KoiTO£ f a bed, sleep, < utloQaiy lie, sleep.] 
The typical genus of Exocattidw and Exocwti no;. 
Eight species have been recorded as visitors to the United 
States coast, among which ore E. volitam , E. exiliens, and 
E. rondeleti, which are found along tho eastern coast, and 
E. California us (one of the largest of the genus), which is 
common along the Lower Californian 
coast. See cut under Jluinfj’Jish. 

exocorium (ek-so-kd'ri-um), n . ; 
pi. exocoria (-a). [NL.,< Gr. ££u, 
outside, 4- NL. corium , q. v.j 
A narrow external marginal 
part of the kemelytron of cer- 
tain hemipterous insects, 
exoculation (ek-sok-u-la'shon ), ex 
n. [< L. exoeulare, pp. exocula - 
tux, put out the eyes, < ex, out, 

4- oculusy the eye.] The act 
of putting out tne eyes ; exce- 
eation. [Rare.] 

The history of Europe during the 
dark ages abounds with examplesof ex- 
actuation. Southey , Roderick, 1i., note. 

exocyclic (ek - so - sik ' lik), a. 

Pertaining to tlie Exocyclica; 
having an eccentric anus, as a 
elyneastroid or spatangoid sea- SSmSA 
urchin. 

Exocyclica (ek-so-sik'li-kft), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
outside, 4- kvk7uk6^, circular, < Kvuht c, a cir- 
cle.] An order of echinoderms, containing the 
irregular- or petalostichous sea-urchins, which 



Exocorium. 
Dorsal view of water- 
bug (. Hclostoma ). 
s, scutel ; c, clavu.s, 
co, coriuni ; c.v, cxd- 
corium ; u, uncus , m, 
,uic 
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have the anus eccentric, as the shield-urchins 
and heart-urchins. 

Exod. An abbreviation of Exodus. 

OXOde 1 (ek'sod), n. [= F. ex ode = Sp. Pg. ex - 
odo = It. esodo, < LL. exodus , a going out, the 
book so named: see exodus .] Same as exodus . 
[Rare.] 

Their [the Israelites* ) number increased in overy gener- 
ation so vastly, thut they could bring, at that time of the 
exode, six hundred thousand lighting men into the field. 

Holing broke, Minutes of Essays. 

exode 2 (ek' sod), n. [< F. exode, < L. exodium, 
a comic afterpiece, a conclusion, end, < Gr. 
i £66 lav, the finale of a tragedy, a tragical con- 
clusion, a catastrophe, neut. or k£odtnc, of or be- 
longing to an exit (i£66wi vugot, the finalo of a 
play), < f£o6oc, a going out, exit, close : see ex- 
odus .] 1. In the Or. drama, the concluding 

part of a play, or the part which comprehends 
all that is said after the last choral ode. — 2. 
In the Rom. drama , a farce or satire, played as 
an afterpiece or as an interlude. 

Tho Homans had throe plays acted one after another, 
on the same subject ; the first a real tragedy, the second 
the Atellane, the third a satire or exode, a kind of farce 
of one act. Hoseommon. 

exodic (ek-Bod'ik), a. [= F. exodique ; as exode 1 
+ -ie.] 1. Pertaining to an exodus, or a going 

out. Specifically — 2f. In physiol. y same as ef- 
ferent. 

exodist (ek'so-dist), n. [< exode 1 4- -ist.] One 
who makes an exodus; an emigrant; one of a 
band of emigrants. [Rare.] 

As Want was the prime foe tliese hardy exodists had to 
fortify themselves against, so it is little wonder if that 
traditional feud is long in wearing out of the stock. 

Lowell, Jiiglow Papers, 1 st ser., Int. 

exodus (ek'so-dus), n. [< LL. Exodus , the book 
so named, < fir. e £o6og, a going out, a marching 
out, a way out, issue, end, close; the name in 
tho Soptuagint of tho second book of tho Old 
Testament; < i£, out, 4- 666$, away.] 1. A go- 
ing out; departure from a place; especially, 
the migration of large bodies of people or ani- 
mals from one country or region to another; 
specifically, in lust., the departure of the Israel- 
ites from Egypt under the leaders)] ip of Moses. 

Exodm out of Egypt is entrance to the promised land. 

Theodore Parker, Int. to Serin on Theism, etc. 

Exodus of birds from sundry places afflicted with cholera 
has been recorded. 

T. Gill, Smithsonian Report, 18S.‘t, p. 7.'J0. 

2. [cap.] The second book of the Old Testa- 
ment, designated by the Jews by its two initial 
words, or, more commonly, by the second of 
them, She moth. The (livck name Exod as was attached 
to it in the Septuagint version. The book consists of two 
distinct portions. The first (eh. i xiv) gives a detailed 
account, of the circumstances under width the departure 
of the Israelites was accomplished. The second (cli. xx - 
xl.) describes the giving of the law, anti the institutions 
which completed the organization of the people. Abbre- 
viated Ex . , Exod. 

exodyt (ek'so-di), n. [Irreg. accora. of LL. exo- 
dus.] An exodus. 

In all probability their years continued to he three hun- 
dred anti sixty-flve days, ever since the time of the Jewish 
exodrj , at. least. Sir M. Hale, Oilg. of .Mankind. 

ex officio (eks o-fisb'i-6). [L. : rx, from ; officio, 
abl. of offieiuniy office : sec office.] By virtue of 
office vand without other especial authority): 
as, a justice of the peace may ex officio take 
sureties of the peace: also used adjeetively: 
as, an ex officio member of a body, 
exogamic (ek-so-gam'ik), a. [< exogamy 4 -ie.] 
Same as exogamous. 

The ilrst stage is the tribe, based 011 consanguinity with 
exogamic marriage. Science, III. 54. 

eXOgamitic (ok // sb-ga-mit'ik), a. [Iraprop. for 
exogamic.] Bame as exogamous . 
exogamous (ek-sog'a-inus), a. [< exogamy 4 
-of/#.] Pertaining to or of tho nature of ex- 
ogamy; characterized by exogamy; practising 
exogamy. 

Thus there are in China large bodies of related clans- 
men, each generally bearing the same clan name. They 
arc exananums. no man will marry a woman having the 
same clan name as himself. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 223 

Peace and friendship were unknown between separate 
groups or tribes in early times, except when they were 
forced to unite against common enemies. . . . While this 
state of enmity lasted, exogamous tribes never could get 
wives except by theft or force. 

McLennan , Prim. Marriage, iii 

exogamy (ek-sog'a-ini), v. [< Gr. outside, 4 
-ya/na, \ marriage.] The custom among 

certain tribes which prohibits a man from 
marrying a woman of his own tribe. 



Exogen. 

x. Suction of a branch of three years’ growth : 
a, medulla or pith ; b b, medullary sheath ; ec, 
medullary ra vs ; ccc, circles of annual growth ; 
d, bark. 3. Netted veined leaf (oak). ■?. Di- 
cotyledonous seed : a, cotyledon. 4 . Germina- 
tion of dicotyledonous seed : a a, seed-leaves 
or i otyludons ; 0, plumula. 5. Exogenous flower 
(crowfoot). 


With respect to exogamy itself, Mr. MacLennan believes 
that it arose frt>m a scarcity of women, owing to female 
infanticide, aided perhaps by other causes. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, p. 303. 

exogastritis (ek^so-gas-tii'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
t£o», outside, 4 yaorypy belly, 4 -itis.] Same us 
perigastritis. 

exogen (ek'so-jen), w. [<NL. exogcnuSy < Gr. Ifa. 
outside, 4 -ytvift, producing: see -yen, -genons.] 

In bot.y a 

Rv s plant in which 

the growth of 
tho stem is 
in successive 
concentric 
layers. The 
exogens, other- 
wise called dico- 
tyledons (see di- 
cotyledon), form 
the larger of the 
two classes into 
which phnenoga- 
mous plants are 
divided. They 
are usually con- 
sidered as in- 
cluding two sub- 
classes, tho an- 
giospcrms and 
the gymno- 
sperms, though 
tne latter, which 
have essentially the same structure and mode of growth, 
but differ in having naked ovuleH, are by some late author- 
ities separate! I as a distinct class. See endogen. 

Exogen ® (ek-soj'e-ne), n. pi. [NL., fern. pi. 
(sc. plan la 1 ) of exogenus : see exogen.] In hot., 
the oxogens. 

exogenetic (ck-so-je-net/ik), a. Having an ori- 
gin from external causes: as, an exogenetic dis- 
ease. Dungtison. 

exogenite (ek-soj 'e-nit), n. [< exogen 4 -He.] 
A generic name proposed, but not generally 
adopted, for fossil exogenous wood of unknown 
affinities. 

exogenous (ek-soj'e-nus), a. [< NL. exoqenns: 
see exogen.] 1 . Growing by additions on tho out- 
side; specifically, iu hot., belonging to or char- 
acteristic of the class of exogens. — 2. Produced 
on the outside, as the spores of hypliomycetous 
and many other fungi ; growing out from some 
part: specifically applied in anatomy to those 
processes of a vertebra which have no inde- 
pendent ossific centers of their own, but are 
mere outgrowths. 

The various processes of the vertebra? have been divided 
into those that nre autogenous, or formed from separate 
ossific centers, and exogenous, or outgrowths from . . . 
primary vertebral constituents. 

W. 11. Flower , Osteology, p. 18. 

Tho origin of lateral members is either exogenous or en- 
dogenous. It is the former when they are formed by lateral 
outgrowth of a superficial cell or of a mass of cells includ- 
ing the out.qj* layers of tissue, ns in the case of all leaves 
and hairs aud most normal leaf-forming shoots. 

Sachs, ItotHny (trans.), p. 1411. 

Exoglossinse (ok^so-glo-si'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Exoglossum 4 -in a;.] A subfamily of cyprinoid 
fishes remarkable for tlie development of the 
lower jaw, the dentary bones being laterally 
expanded and menially united for their whole 
length. It is represented by a single genus and species, 
Exoglossum maxillinguu, confined to the United States, 
and popularly known as cut-lips and shme-toter. 

exoglossine (ok-so-glos'in), a. and n. I. a. 
Pertaining to or having the characters of tho 
Exoplossina'. 

II. n. A fish of the subfamily Exoglossina\ 
Exoglossum (ek-so-glos' inn ), w . [NL. , < Gr. 
outside, 4 ytorcrft, tongue.] An American ge- 
nus of cyprinoid fishes having tlie mandibular 
rami of the lower jaw united in front : so called 
because this formation resembles a projecting 
tongue. It typifies the subfamily Exoglossinw. 
Rafivesquc. 

exoletet (ek'sp-let), a. [< L. exoletns, pp. of ex- 
it las cere, grow out, mature, grow out of use, be- 
come obsolete, decay, < ex, out, 4 oleseere (only 
in comp. ), grow ; of .'obsolete.] Obsolete ; worn ; 
faded; flat; insipid. 

There is a Oreckc inscription which I could not under- 
stand, by reason of the antiquity of thoac exotete letters. 

Cory at, (’nidifies, I 223. 

exo mi s (ek-so'mis), n. [Gr. f£toptc, a vest with- 
out sleeves, leaving 0110 shoulder bare, < / 1 , out, 
4 (1>ihh\ shoulder: see humerus. } In (Ir. antiq 
originally, a form of the short Dorian tunic 
or chiton, which was fastened over the left, 
shoulder only, leaving the right arm entirely 
free. Lat«*r, tunics wer«‘ sometimes woven with a short 
sleeve for the loft arm, and none for the right, the right 
shoulder remaining uncovered. This formed a usual dress 
for slaves and workmen, as tlie limbs of the wearer were 
unhampered. 



exomologeais 

exomologesist (ek-so-mol-o-je'sip), n. [NL., < 
LL., < Gr. k^oudXdyyotq, a full confession, < e£o- 
pokoytiaQai, confess in full, < £f, out, + opoXoyelv, 
agree, assent, confess : see homologate.'] A com- 
plete or a common confession. 

And upon this account all publick criminals were tied 
to a publick exomoloqesis or repentance in the church, who 
by confession of their sins acknowledged their error, and 
entered into the state of repentance. 

Jer. Taylor , Repentance, x. 

exomphalos, exomphalus (eg-zom'fa-ios,-lus), 
n. [N L. , < Gr. i$6(upa'/uos, with prominent navel, 
as n. a prominent navel, < /f, out, 4- 
navel.] A hernia at the navel; an umbilical 
hernia. 

6X011 (ek'son), n. [See essoin.] In England, 
the name given to each of four officers of the 
yeomen of the royal body-guard ; an exempt, 
exonarthex (ok-so-nar'theks), n. [MGr. i£uvap- 
(h/ij, < if outside, 4- vdplhfc, narthex.] In a 
Greek church, the outer narthex or vestibule, 
in case there were two, as in the church of St. 
Sophia in Constantinople, the inner narthex 
being called the esonarthex. 

The exonarthex is of inferior workmanship, and has been 
thought by some of later date than the rest of the church. 

./. M. Meale, Eastern Church, i. 24(5. 

exonert (eg-zon'er), v. t. [< F. exonerer = 8p. 
Pg. exonerar = It. csoncrarc , < L. exonerate , 
disburden : see exonerate.] To exonerate. 

My youthful heart was won by love, 

But death will me exoner . 

Atuirew Lammie (Child’s Ballads, II. 198). 

exonerate (eg-zon'e-rat), V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
exonerated , ppr. exonerating. [< L. exoneratus, 
pp. of exoner are, disburden, discharge, < ex- 
priv. 4- oner arc, load, burden, < onus (oner-), a 
load: see onus, onerous.] It. To unload; dis- 
burden. 

Neither did this ritier exonerate it selfc into any sea, hut 
was swallowed vp by an hideous gulfe into the bowels of 
the earth. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 113. 

I would examine the Caspian Sea, and see where and 
how it exonerates itself. Hurt on , Anat. of Mel., p. 289. 

2f. To ease (one’s self) at stool. 

They eat three times a day: hut when they feast, they 
sit all the flay long, unlesse they rise to exonerate nature, 
and forthwith return again. Sandy s, Travailes, p. 51. 

3. To relieve, as of a charge or of blame resting 
on one; clear of something that lies upon the 
character as an imputation : as, to exonerate one 
from blame, or from an accusation of crime. 

We should not exonerate an assassin who pretended that 
his dagger was guilty of the murder laid to his charge 
rather than himself. //. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 1H6. 

4. To relievo of, as an obligation, debt, or duty ; 
discharge of responsibility or liability: as, a 
bail exonerates himself by producing his prin- 
cipal in court. 

Because the whole cure of the diocess is In the bishop, 
he cannot exonerate himself of it, for it is a burden of 
Christ’s imposing. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 210. 
=Syn. 3. To exculpate, absolve, acquit, justify, vindicate. 

exonerate (eg-zon'e-rat), a. [< L. exoneratus , 
pp.: see the verb. 1 Exonerated; freed. [Hare.] 
By right of lurth exonerate from toil. 

lnncrll, Cnder the Willows. 

exoneration (eg-zon-c-rii'shpii), n. [ = F. ex- 
oneration = Sp. exoncracion = Pg. cxoncraqito ; 
< LL. exoneration- ), an unloading, lightening, 
( I j. exonera re, disburden : two exonerate.] The 
act of exonerating, or of disburdening, discharg- 
ing, or freeing, or the sin to of being exoner- 
ated, disburdened, discharged, or freed from 
an accusation, imputation, obligation, debt, or 
duty. 

He [Henry VIIT.] eliose to exact money by loan and then 
to come to the nation that lent the money for exoneration . 

Stub&k, Medieval and Modern Illst., p. 263. 

exonerative (eg-zon'e-ra-tiv), a. [< exonerate 
4- -/jv.] Of the nature of exoneration; exon- 
erating; freeing from a burden or an obliga- 
tion. 

exonerator (eg-zon'e-ru-tor), n. [< LL. exone- 
rate r, < L. exonera re : see exonerate.] One who 
exonerates. 

exoneratur (eg-zon-e-ni'M'r), w. [L., he is dis- 
charged ; lid pors. sing. pres. iud. pass, of ex- 
onerare , disburden, discharge.] In law, an or- 
der of discharge ; in particular, an order in- 
dorsed by a judge on a bail-piece, discharging 
the bail from their liability as such, as upon 
their surrender of the person bailed, 
exoneural (ek-so-nii'ral), a. [< Gr. tfa, outside, 
4- vcvpov, uerve : see neural.] In anat., situated 
or occurring outside of the nervous system, 
exoneurally (ek-so-mVral-i ), adv. In an exo- 
neural manner. 
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tXOnsMp (ek'son -ship), n. [< exon + ship,] 
In England, the office or exon of the royal body- 
guard. 

exopathic (ek-so-path'ik), a. [< Gr. outside, 
4- Traflof, suffering, 4- -4c.] In jp athol., pertaining 
to or resulting from pathogenic factors external 
to the organism : contrasted with autopathic. 

The doctrine of disease ... is mostly an exopathic one, 
although a small residue of it may he autopatnic. 

Kncyc. Brit., XVIII. 862. 

exoperidium (ek^so-pe-rid'i-um), n. ; pi. exope- 
ridia (-a). [NL., < Gr. outside, + NL. peri- 
dium.] "In my col., the out- 
er peridium of a fungus 
when more than one are 
present, especially in 
(! caster, in which the out- j£f‘ 
er peridium separates, w^"7 r 
and expands into a stel- ^ i 

late form. Compare en- jK 

doperidium. a ,„ s ,„ 

exophagous ( ek - SOf a - a f endoperidium : b, b, exo- 

gus), «. L< exophagy + 

-OUS. ] Practising exo- n4raldeBoUnique.”) 
phagy. 

But, as a rule, cannibals are exophagous, and will not 
eat the members of their tribe. 

London Daily News, J une 7, 1888. 

exophagy (ek-sof'a-ji), n. [< Gr. ego), outside, 4* 
<(>a}t'iv, eat.] A custom of certain cannibal 
tribes, prohibiting the eating of persons of 
their own tribe. 

It would ho interesting if we could ascertain that the 
rules of exophagy and exogamy are eo-extensivo among 
cannibals. ’ London Daily Mews, .June 7, 1888. 

exophthalmia (ek-sof-thal'mi-li), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ii-iKpttakfwc, with prominent ©yes: see exoph- 
thalmns.] In pathol., a protrusion of the eye- 
ball, caused by disease. Also ex ophthalmy. 
exophthalmic (ek-sof-thal'mik), a. [< exoph- 
thalmia 4- - ic .] Pertaining to, resembling, or 
affected with exophthalmia Exophthalmic goi- 

ter, a disease characterized by exophthalmia, enlargement, 
of the thyroid gland, and frequent pulse. Also called 
Graves's or Basedow’s disease. 

exophthalmus (ek-sof-thal'mus), ft. [NL., < 
Gr. t^ufpOaApw;, with prominent eyes, < i£, out, 4- 
ixftOu'Agog, eye.] 1. A person exhibiting exoph- 
thalmia, or protrusion of the eyeball.— 2. Pro- 
trusion of the eyeball. — 3. [cap.] In entom ., a 
genus of eurculios, with over 60 West Indian, 
Mexican, and Central American species, and 
one from Senegal . They vary much in aBpeet, are usu- 
ally covered with a powdery efflorescence, ami are often 
large and brightly colored. 

exophthalmy (ek-sof-thal'ini), n. [< NL. ex- 
ophthalmic.] Same as exophthalmia. 
exophyllous (ek-so-fil'us), a . [< Gr. *£«, out- 
side, + tyvAAov = L. folium, a leaf, + -ow.v.] In 
hoi., having a naked plumule : a word proposed 
as equivalent to dicotyledonous. 
exoplasm (ok'so-plazm), n. [< Gr. outside, 
+ TTAanpa, anything formed, < irXaaociv, form.] 
In biol., external protoplasm or outer Barcode, 
as of a cell or single-celled animal; an outer 
cell -substance, in any way distinguished from 
an inner or endoplasm, it. constitutes sometimes a 
pretty distinct cell-wall, cuticle, or other investment, hut 
is oftener indistinguishable Jiy any structural character. 

The “exoplasm” and “endoplasm ” described in A mailin', 
Are., by some authors are not distinct layers, hut one ami 
the same continuous substance what was internal at one 
moment becoming external at another, no really structural 
difference existing between them. 

E. B. Lankester , Encyc. Brit,, XIX. 838. 

exopodite (ok-sop'o-dit), n. [< Gr. tgu, outside, 
+ 7ro?'f (7 to(L), = E . foot, 4- -ite 2 .] in Crustacea, 
the outer one of two inain branches into which 
the typical limb or appendage of any somite 
is divided or divisible: opposed to endopoditc. 
Compare epipodite. Like the endopoditc, the exopo- 
dite is very variously modified in different regions of the 
body of the same animal. Thus, in the tail-tin, os of the 
erawilsh, it forms the outer part of the broad flat swini- 
meret on each side of the tail. In abdominal and thoracic 
somites it may he very small, or entirely suppressed, 
especially when the endopoditc is highly developed us an 
ambulatory leg. (See cut Under endopoditc.) In rnaxil- 
lipedarj segments it forrnB a variously modified appendage 
of those parts (see cut under Cyclops ); in an antennary 
segment it may he a mere scale at the base of the very 
long and innuy-jointed endopoditc (antenna or fooler). 

The middle division of each inaxillipcdc, answering to 
the exo}Hidite, is long, Blender, many-joint.ed, and palpi- 
form. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 271. 

exopoditic (ek^so-po-dit/ik), a. [< exopodite 4* 
-ic.J Of or pertainiug to the exopodite : as, the 
exopodiUc division of a limb or of an antenna, 
exoptablet (eg-zop'ta-bl), a. [< L. ex optabilis, 
desirable, < exoptare , desire: see exoptation.] 
Capable of being desired or sought after; de- 
sirable. Coles , 1717. [Rare.] 


exoptatlont (ek-sop-ta'sh^iO, n. [< L. eoooptare, 
pp. exoptatu8, desire, long for. < ex, out, 4- op- 
tare, desire: see optation .] Earnest desire or 
wish. E. Phillips , 1706. fRaTe.] 
exoptile (ek-sop'til), n. f< Gr. outside, 4* 
tttiaov, a feather, down, plumage.] In hot., a 
plant naving a naked plumule : same as dicoty- 
ledon. [Not in use.] 


exorable (ek'so-ra-bl), a. 


1= F. exorable = Sp. 

, esorabile , < L. ex- 


«. [= 

exorable = Pg. exoravel = It. < 
orabilis, < exorare , move by entreaty,' gain by 
entreaty: see exorate .] Susceptible of being 
moved or persuaded by entreaty. 


He seemes offended at the very rumour of a Pari ament 
divulg’d among the poople : as if hee had tak’n it for a 
kind of slander that men should think him that way ex- 
arable, much less inclin’d. Milton , Eikonoklastes, i. 

It freligion) prompts us . . . to he patient, exorable, 
and rcconcilcahlc to those that give us greatest cause of 
offence. Barrow, Works, I. i. 


exorate (ek'so-rat), v. t . ; pret. andpp. exorated , 
ppr. exorating . [< L. exoratus, pp. of exorare r 

move by entreaty, gain by entreaty, < ex, out, 
4- orare , pray : see oration.] To obtain by re- 
quest. [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 
exoration (ek-so-ra'shon) , n. [< L. exoratio(n-) f 
< exorare , move by entreaty: see exorate.] A 
prayer; an entreaty. [Rare.] 

I am blind 

To what you do ; deaf to your cries ; and marble 
To all impulsive exorations. 

Fletcher (and another). Love's Cure, v. 8. 


exorbitance, exorbitancy (eg-z6r'bi-tans, -tan- 
si), n. [= F. exorbitance = Sp. Pg. exorbitalicia 
= It. esorbitansa , < ML. exorbitantia, < L. exorbi- 
tances, exorbitant: see exorbitant.] If. A go- 
ing out of or beyond proper limits or bounds ; 
transgression of normal limitations or restric- 
tions; hence, inordinate extension or expan- 
sion ; extravagant enlargement. 


Great Worthies lieertoforc by disobeying Law ofttimes- 
have sav’d the Common-wealth: and the Law afterward 
by flrmc Decree hath approv’d that planetary motion, that 
unblamable exorbitancy In them. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxvL 
To such exorbitancy were things arived. 

Evelyn, Diary, May 12, 1641. 


A good reign is the only time for the making of laws 
against the exorbitance of power. 

Addison, The Head-dress. 


2. Extravagance in degree or amount ; exces- 
siveness ; inordinateness : as, the exorbitance 
of desires, demands, or taxes, 
exorbitant (cg-z6r'bi-tant), a. [= F. exorbi- 
tant = Sp. Pg. exorbitunte = It. esorbitantc, < 
L. exorbitan(t-)s, ppr. of exorbitare , go out of 
the track, deviate, < ex, out, 4- orbitu, track: see 
orbit.] If. Deviating from proper limitation 
or rule; excessively enlarged or extended; out 
of order or proportion. 

Sin is no plant of God’s setting. He seeth and flnd- 
eth it a thing irregular, exorbitant , and altogether out of 
course. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 

Acts of this hold and most exorbitant strain. 

B. Jonson, Volponc, iv. 2. 

2. Going beyond the bounds of reason; ex- 
travagantly exacting or exacted; inordinate; 
excessive: as, exorbitant charges or prices; an 
exorbitant usurer. 


Once more I will renew 

HiR lapsed powers, though forfeit and enthrall’d 
By sin to loul exorbitant desires. 

Milton, P. L., iii. 177. 
An exorbitant miser, who never yet. lent 
A ducat at less than three hundred per cent. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 46. 

He was . . . the steadfast, antagonist of the exorbitant 
pretensions of Spain. Bancroft, Hist. U. S., I. 87. 

=Syn. 2. Inordinate, unreasonable, unconscionable. 

exorbitantly (eg-z6r'bi-tant-li), adv. If. In 
an exorbitant, excessive, or irregular manner; 
extravagantly. 

’Tis the naked man’s apparel which we shut up in our 
presses, or which we exorbitantly rwIXic and flaunt in. 

Barrow, Works, I. xxxi. 

2. In an excessive degree or amount ; beyond 
reasonable limits; inordinately: as, to charge 
exorbitantly for a service. 

exorbitatet (og-zor'bi-tat), r. i. [< L. exorhi- 
tatns , pp. of exorbitare (> Pg. exorbitar), go out 
of the track : see rxorbi tan t. ] To go beyond the 
usual track or orbit; deviate from theusual limit. 

The planets . . . sometimes have vxorbitated beyond the 
distance of Saturn. Bentley, Sermons, viii. 

exorcisationt (ek-s6r-8i-za'shqn), n. [< ME. 
exorsisacioun, < OF. exorcisacion , < ML. exorci - 
satio(n-), < LL. ex orcizare, pp. exorcizatus , ex- 
orcise: see exorcise.] Exorcism; conjuration. 
Olde wyches, sorceresses, 

That usen exorttisaciouns. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1268. 



eacorciM (ek'sdr-elz), v. t , ; pret. and pp. aror- 
<*#*1 ppr. exorcising, [Formerly also exorcize 
(the proper spelling according to the analogy 
of otner verbs in -ize) :< ME. *exorcisen (in 
deriv.), < OF. exerciser, F. exorciser = Sp. Pg. 
exorcizar = It. esorcizzare , < LL. exorcizarc, < 
Gr. kgopK%£tv, in eccles. writers drive away (an 
evil spirit) by adjuration, in classical Or. equiv. 
to the earlier kgopnovv, swear a person, admin- 
ister an oath, < kg + dptufriv. dptcovv, administer 
an oath, < op/cof, an oath.] 1 . To expel by con- 
jurations and religious or magical ceremonies ; 
drive out by religious or magical agencies: as, 
to exorcise evil spirits. 

One of these was the Reverend Mr. Fortplpe, whom wc 
have already celebrated for his proficiency in the art of 
exorcising goblins by dint pf venison and Medeira. 

Peacock , Melincourt, i. 

Abate, cross your breast and count your beads 
And exorcise the devil, for here he stands 
And stiffens in the bristly nape of neck, 

Daring you drive him hence 1 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 250. 

2. To purify from unclean spirits by adjura- 
tions and religious or magical ceremonies ; de- 
liver from the influence of malignant spirits or 
demons: as, to exorcise a house. 

And friars, that through the wealthy regions run, 

Resort to farmers rich, and bless their halls, 

And exorcise the beds, and cross the walls. 

Dryden, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 28. 

Do all you can to exorcise crowds who are in some de- 
gree possessed as I am. Spectator, JSo. 402. 

3f. To call up or forth, as a spirit; conjure up. 

llif impudently ezorcizeth devils in the church. 

Prynm , His trio- Mastix, I. vi. 12. 

exorciser (ck'sfir-sl-zdr), 7 i. 1. One who casts 
out evil spirits by adjurations and conjuration. 

They compared (his performance of our Lord with those, 
and perhaps with things which they had scon done in their 
own times by professed exoreisers. Horsley , Works, I. x. 

2f. One who calls up spirits ; a conjurer. 

Gui. No exorciser harm tliec ! 

Arc. Nor no witchcraft charm thee ’ 

Shak., Cymbehne, iv. 2 (song). 

exorcism (ek'sAr-sizm), n. [< ME. cxorcisme = 
F. cxorcisme = Sp. Pg. exorcismo == It. csorcismo , 
< LL. exoreismux , < Or. igopstopdc, eccles. exor- 
cism, classical Or. administration of an oath, < 
ignpKt&iv, swear a person, exorcise : see exorcise.] 
1. The act or process of expelling evil spirits 
by conjurations and religious or magical cere- 
monies ; a conjuration or ceremony employed 
for this purpose. Exorcism has been practised in all 
times wherever a belief lias existed in literal demoniacal 
possession. In the Roman Catholic, and Creek churches 
it is used in the baptism of both adults and infunts, in tiie 
consecration of water, salt, oil, etc., and in specific cases 
of individuals supposed (o he possessed by evil spirits. 
Exorcism in baptism is still retuiued also in Home Lutheran 
churches. 

It is the nature of the devil of tyranny to tear ami rend 
the body which In* leaves. Are the miseries of continued 
possession less horrible than the struggles of the tremen- 
dous exorcism t Macaulay , Milton. 

The growth of Neoplatonism and kindred philosophies 
greatly strengthened the belief, and some of the later 
philosophers, as well as many religious charlatans, prac- 
tised exorcism. Becky, Europ. Morals, L 405. 

2f. The act of, or formula used in, raising the 
devil or other spirit. 

Will her ladyship behold and hear our exorcisms' . . . 
Madam, sit you, and fear not; whom wc raise, we will 
make fast witliiu a hallow'd verge. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 4. 

exorcismal (ek-s6r-siz'mal), a. [< exorcism 4- 
•al. ] Pertaining to or of the nature of exorcism . 

In a short time nearly all the female population, excited 
by the exorcismal practices of the clergy, fell a jury to the 
disease [hysteria!. Fortnightly Her., N. S., XL1. 740. 

exorcist (ek's6r-sist), n. fX ME. exorcist = F. 
exorciste = Sp. Pg. exorcista = It. esorcisla , < 
LL. exorcista , < Gr. igapKiorf/c, an exorcist, < /£- 
optdfrfv, exorcise: see exorcise.] 1. One who 
exorcises evil Hpirits; eccles ., a member of an 
order of ecclesiastics, which became a distinct 
class during the third century, whose office it 
was to expel evil spirits. This order still exists in 
the Roman Catholic and G reek churches, with its original 
office and a few minor duties added, such as bidding the 
non-communicants give place to the communicants at the 
celebration of the cueharist. 

He began to play the exorcist: “In the name of God.” 
said he, “and all saints, I command thee to declare what, 
thou art.” Foxe (Arher’s Eng. Garner, I. 10i>). 

Some few exorcists among the Jews cured some demo- 
niacs and distracted people. 

,/er. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 280. 

The exorcist, by loud noises, frightful grimaces, abomi- 
nable stenches, etc., profeHscs to drive out the malicious 
intruder. H. Spencer, I’rin. of SocioL, § 20fi. 

2 \. One who calls or conjures up evil spirits. 
Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjur'd up 
My .mortified spirit. Shak . , J. C„ ii. 1. 
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exordial (eg-zAr'di-al), a. [< exordium + -a?.] 
Pertaining to an exordium; introductory; ini- 
tial. 

But the greatest underweening of this life is to under- 
value that unto which thiR is but exordial, or a passage 
leading unto it. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 25. 

If the exordial verses of Horner be compared with the 
rest of the poem, they will not appeur remarkable for 
plainness or simplicity, but rather eminently adorned 
and illuminated. Johnson , Rambler, No, 158. 

exordium (eg-z6r'di-um), n . [= F. exorde = 

Sp. Pg. exordio = It. exordia, esordio , < L. exor- 
dium, a beginning, the warp of a web, < exordiri , 
begin, weave, < ex, out, + ordiri, begin a web, 
lay tho warp, begin.] The beginning of any- 
thing ; specifically, the introductory part of a 
discourse, intended to prepare the audience for 
the main subject ; the preface or proemial part 
of a composition. 

This whole exordium [of “Paradise Lost”] rises very 
happily into noble language and sentiment, as I think the 
transition to the fable is exquisitely beautiful and natural. 

Addison , Spectator, No. 803. 

The letters of invitation from the Pope to tho princes 
were sent by a legate, each commencing with the exordium 
“To my beloved boh.” Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 209. 

“Syn. Proem ; Prelude , Preface, etc. See introduction. 

exorganic (ek-sdr-gan'ik), a. [< ex - priv. + or- 
ganic.] Having ceased to be organic or organ- 
ized. North British Rev. 
exorbiz, exorhiza (ek'so-riz, ek-so-n'za), n. 
[NL. exorhiza , < Gr. igu, outside, 4* />/{«, root..] A 
plant having the radicle of the embryo naked: 
equivalent to exogen or dicotyledon. [Rare.] 
exorhiza^ exorliizous (ek-so-ri'zal, -zuh), a. 
In hot.., of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an 
exorhiz. [Rare.] 

Exorista (ek-so-ris'tii), it. [NL., < Gr. iguptaroc;, 
banished, < igopiCuv . , banish, < ig, out, 4* optfctv, 
separate by a boundary, bound : see horizon.] 
A genus of parasitic Hies, of the family Tacit i - 
nidw, chiefly 
distinguished 
by the an- 
tenna), which 
are inserted 
above the 
middle of the 
face, and have 
the third joint 
from two to 
six times 
longer than 
the second 
joint. The 1 m - 
vie are parasitic Yellow-tailed T.ichtna-fly ( /• » ortsta flavi- 
ill caterpillars, lauda i C mss shows natural size.) 

m which the 

white oval eggs are deposited by the Hies. K. jlavtcauda 
(Riley) is parasitic upon the army-worm, Lcucania urn- 
puncta (Haworth). See tachina-jiy. 

exornatef (eg-zdr'niil), v. I. [< L . exornatus, 
pp. of exornare (> Sp. Pg. exornar = it. esor- 
itarc = OF. exorner), fit. out, equip, deck, adorn, 

< ex, out, 4- ornare, fit out, equip, deck, adorn : 
see ornate.] To ornament.. [Rare.] 

Their hemimeris of lmlfe foote serued not by licence 
Poetieall or necessllh* of words, but. to bew title an 1 cror- 
natc the verse. Puttcnham , Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. IDs. 

exomationt (ek-sor-na'sliqn), n. [= Sp. exor- 
nacton = Pg. exorna^ao = It. esornaztone, < L. 
exornatio(n-), < exornare , pp. exornafus , adorn : 
see vxornate.] Ornamentation ; decoration ; 
embellishment. 

So is there yet requisite to the pel feet ion of this arte 
another matter of exor nation, which rcsteth in the fashion 
mg of our makers language and style. 

Puttcnham , Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 114. 

She doth give it that sweet, quick grace, and exo r nation 
in the composure. 

Ii. Junson. Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 

Hyperbolical exornations, elegancies, Ac., many much 
attect. Button, Anat. of Mel., p. 24. 

exortivet (eg-zdr'tiv), a. [< L. exortivus, per- 
taining to tho rising of tho heavenly bodies, 
eastern, < exoriri , pp. vxortns, rise out or forth, 

< ex, out, 4* onri, rise: see orient.’] Rising; 
relating to (he east or the placo of rising of the 
heavenly bodies. Coles, 1717. [Rare.] 

exoscopic (ek-so-skop'ik), a. [< Gr. /*«, out- 
side, + gkottuv, view, 4* -/c.] Considering a 
thing in a superficial way, or without taking 
into account its interior constitution. Exoscop- 
lC method, ill aly., a method of considering a quant ic in 
which the coefficients are regarded as monads, without 
reference to their internal constitution. ./. ./. Sylvester, 
1853. 

exosculate (eg-zos'ku-lat), V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
cxosculated, ppr. exomulating. [< L. exoseula- 
tus , pp. of ex 08 culari, kiss fondly, < cx 4- oscu- 



lari , kiss : see osculate.] To kiss ; especially, 
to kiss repeatedly and fondly, 
exoskeletal (ek-so-skere-tal ) , a. [< exoskeleton 
4* -al.] Of or pertaining to the exoskeleton. Kx- 

oskeleton has acquired such latitude of signification that 
exoskeletal is nearly synonymous with tegumentary , cuticu - 
lar, or epidermal, and is applicable to any hardened super- 
ficial structure, as hair, fur, feathers, claws, horns, hoofs, 
nails, etc. 

The connective tissue and muscles of the integument aro 
exclusively developed In the enderon ; while from the epi- 
dermis all cuticular and cellular exoskeletal parts, and all 
the integumentary glands, are developed. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 55. 

exoskeleton (ek-so-skol' e-ton), n. [NL., < Gr. 
rgu, outside, 4- gki'Aetov, a dried body: see skele- 
ton.] In zool. and anat., any structure pro- 
duced by the hardening of the integument, as 
the shells of crustaceans or the scales and 
plates of fishes and reptiles, especially when 
such modified integument is of the nature of 
hone, as the carapace of a turtle or the plates 
of a sturgeon ; the dormoskeleton : opposed to 
endoskeleton. 

In the highest Annulosa, the exoskeleton and the muscu- 
lar system never lose all traces of their primitive segmen- 
tation. H. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 409. 

exosmic (ek-sos'raik), a. Same as exosmotic. 
exosmose (ek'sos-mos), it. [< NL. exosmosis.] 
Same as exosmosis. 

exosmosis (ek-sos-mo'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. rg 9 
out, + uopnr, a thrusting, an impulse, < ioOeiv, 
thrust, push, drive ; cf. ksuOriv, thrust out, force 
out : see osmosis, and cf. endosmosis , diosmosis.] 
The passage of gases, vapors, or liquids through 
membranes or porous media from within out- 
ward, in the phenomena of osmosis, the reverse 
process being called endosmosis. Bee endos- 
mosis, osmosis. 

exosmotic (ek-sos-mot/ik), a. [< exosmosis (ex- 
osmot-) 4* -/>.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of exosmosis: as, an exosmotic current. Also 
exosmic. 

exosperm (ek'so-sp^rm), rt. [< Gr. *£«, outside, 
4* enrtyfia, seed.] Same as exospore. 
exospore (ek'sd-spor), w. [< NL. exosporium: 
see spore.] 1. The outer coat of a spore, corre- 
sponding to the extine of pollen -grains: same as 
epispore . — 2. An outer coat of dried protoplasm 
adhering to the surface of a spore, as to the 
resling-spores of Veronospora and Munir. 
Exosporeae (ek-so-spd're-e), it. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
ftw, outside, 4* Giro pm;, seed, -I- -m-.] The first 
of tho two groups into which tho Myxomycetes 
are divided, it is characterized by the pioiluction of 
spore* externally upon a eoniiliop.mre, and Includes a sin- 
gle genus, Ccratium , which Saecanlos classification re- 
fer* to Huphumycetee Compare Fudoepomr. 

exosporium (ek-sp-spd'ri-mn), it. [NL., < Gr. 
/Vw, outside, 4- arropoc, seed : see sjiore.] Same 
as exospore. 

Tin* produet of conjugation i,* teimed u zygospore It* 
cellulose coat heroines separated into an outer layer of a 
duik blackish hue, the exmtpo tium, uml an inner colour- 
less layet, the endosporium Huxley , Piology, v. 

exosporous (ek-sp-spo'rus), a. [< Gr. <Vw, out- 
side, + anopuc, seed (see spore), 4- -ous. j Produ- 
cing spores exogenously; having naked spores. 
OXOSSatet (ek-sos'at), v. t. [< L. exossatus, pp. 
of exossare, deprive of bone, bone, < exossis, ex- 
osstts , also exos (exoss-), without bones, < cjr, 
out, + os ( oss- ), a bone. ] To deprive of bones; 
bone. Bailey, 17111. 

exossationt (ek-so-sii'sbon). n. |< exossate 4* 
-ion.] The act of exossuting, or depriving of 
hones or of any similar hard substance; the 
state of being so deprived. 

Experiment solitary touching the crowd ion of fruits. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 854. 

eXOSSeoUSt (ek-sos e-us), a. [< L. exossis, cr- 
oss us, boneless (s vu'(xossatr), 4 -eons. Cf. os- 
seous.] Having no bones ; boneless. 

The like also in snail*, a sofl and rro/wrof/tfaiunial, where- 
of in the nuked and greater sort . . . nature, neer (behead, 
hath placed a fiat white stone, or ratbei testaceous con- 
cretion. St r T. lit ownc, \ nig Err., iii. 13. 

Exostema (ek-sp-std'ina), n. [NL. (so called 
with ref. to tho oxserted stamens), < Gr. igo r 
outside, -4 arfjua, stamen.] A ge- 
mis of rubiaceoiiH trees or shrubs, 
of tropical America, nearly allied M Jw, 
to Cinchona. West Indian or lTince- 
wood bark, used in the West Indies a« a liV 
tonic, is obtained from K. ('arihtnvum. pla 

exostome (ek'so-stdm), it. [< Gr. ex, Exo- 

o>, outside, + gtouci, mouth.] In r ” a > 

hot.: (a) The aperture through the obtoniL ‘ 
outer integument of an ovule which, together 
with the endostome, completes the foramen. 
(6) The outer peristome of mosses. 
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exostoeed 

exostosed (ek-sos'tozd), a. 1. Affected with 
exostosis. Erasmus Wilson , Anat. — 2. Ossified 
externally ; dermossoous. 

Tlu* gaseous, liquid, and solid molecular conditions, be- 
ing characters distinguishing otherwise allied substances 
in the same way morphologically (we can not say yet de- 
velopmentally) as the cartilaginous, osseous, and exostosed 
or dermosKcous characters distinguish otherwise nearly 
allied genera. E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 40. 

exostosis (ok-aos-to'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. **£<•>, out- 
side, 4- turnin') bone, 4* -osis.] 1. In pathol., a 
morbid bony growth on the surface of a bone, 
arising from bone, periosteum, or articular or 
epiphyseal cartilage. — 2. In hot., the formation 
of woody, wart-like excrescences upon the stems 
or roots of plants. 

exostotic (ek-sos-tot/ik), a. [< exostosis (-at-) 
4- -/c*.] Pertaining to or of the nature of ex- 
ostosis. 

exostracize (ek-sos't.ra-slz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
exostr adzed, ppr. exosiracizing. [< Gr. igorr rpa- 
ki&iv, banish by ostracism, < /£, out, + brtrga- 
Kt(civ , ostracize: see ostracize.] To consign to 
a state of ostracism. 

That the dictionaries have overlooked the use of this 
word which Mr. White exost racizcs goes for nothing. 

F. Hall , False 1‘hilol., p. 70. 

exoteric (ek-so-ter'ik), a. and n. [= F. exoterique 
as Hp. exoteneo — pg. cxoterico = It. esoterico 
(= D. G. cxotcrisch = Dan. Sw. exotrrisk), < LL. 
yxotericus , < Gr. igungiKbg, external, belonging to 
the outside, < /£w t outside, 4* -rtpog, compar. suf- 
fix.] I. a. 1. External; open; suitable for or 
communicated to the general public ; popular : 
originally applied to the public teachings of Aris- 
totle and other ancient philosophers, and some- 
times used in a more special sense as opposed 
to fancied or real esoteric doctrines. See esoteric. 

He lias ascribed to Kant tbe foppery of an exoteric and 
esoteric doctrine. De if ninety. 

2. Pertaining to the outside ; holding an ex- 
ternal relation; publicly instructed. 

He divided bis disciples (says Origon) into two classes, 
the one he railed esoteric, the other exvterie. For to 
those he Intrusted the more perfect and sublime doctrines ; 
to these lie delivered the more vulgar and popular. 

Warburton , Divine Legation, iii. §3. 

3. In embryol cctoblastie. See extract under 
esoteric . 

II. n. One admitted only to exoteric instruc- 
tion; one of the uninitiated. 

I am an exoteric — utterly unable to explain the myste- 
ries of this new poetical faith. Macaulay, Petrarch. 

OXOterical (ek-so-ter'i-kal), a. [< exoteric 4- 
-a/.) Of an exoteric character or quality ; per- 
taining to oxoterics. 

It being no unprecedented tiling for the gardener to 
carry Ids own fruit to market, nor for the wholesale dealer 
to have a separate shop wherein he carries on the retail 
business: why may not, I he indulged m the like attempt, 
and permitted to try how the esoterics will look when 
manufactured in the exoterieal form? 

.1. Tucker, Light of Nature, V. ii. § 7. 

exoterically (ck-so-ter'i-kal-i), adv. In an exo- 
teric or public manner. 

But if the nature of the subject will not teach these 
objectors that it. must needs be handled exoterically, 
Jamhlichus’s authority must, decide between us. 

Warhnrton, Divine Legation, iii. 3. 

OXOtericism (ok-sd-ter ' i -si zm ), ». { < exoteric 4- 
-ism.] Exoteric doctrines or principles, or the 
profession or teaching of such, 
exoterics (ek-so-ter'ik s), n. [PI. of exoteric 
(see -ics), after Gr. (ra) i^om'fUKa, neut. pi. of 
etjuTefiiicd g, exoteric.] That which is publicly 
taught; popular instruction, especially in phi- 
losophy: originally applied to the public lec- 
tures and published writings of Aristotle. 

It is then evident from these passages that , in his exoter- 
ics, lie gave the world A hoth a beginning and an end. 

Wcirburton , Divine Legation, iii., note. 

exotery (ek'so-ter-i), n.; pi. exoteries (-iz). [< ex- 
oteric 4- -//. Of. esotery .] That which is obvious 
or common ; that which is exoteric. [Rare.] 

.Reserving their esoteries for adepts, and dealing out ex- 
oteries only to the vulgar. A. Tucker, Light of Nature. 

exotheca (ok-so-the'kii), w.; pi. exothecal (-se). 
[NL., < Gr. iia, outside, 4* Oyay, a case.] The 
aggregate of hard structures which are devel- 
oped upon t he exterior of the wall, or the proper 
investment of the visceral chamber, of a coral: 
distinguished from en do theca, and also from ej ti- 
the ca, 

exothecal ( ok-so-the'kal), a. [< exotheca 4- -al.] 
Of or pertaining to exbthecte; composed of or 
developed in exothecie. 

They | the costa* of tlu* corail may hi* ornamented with 
spines or tubercles, and they maybe united by transverse 
plates (“ exothecal dissepiments ’’) which run horizontally 
across the intercostal spaces. Encyc. Brit., VI. 374. 


exothecate (ek-so-the'kat), a . [< exotheca 4* 
-ate 1 .] Provided with exothecee, as a coral, 
exothecium (ek-so-the'gi-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 

outside, + OysTj, a case : see theca.] In hot ., 
the outer coat of an anther, 
exothermic (ek-so-ther'mik), a. [< Gr. out- 
side, 4- dippy, heat, 4- -ic.] Relating to a libera- 
tion of heat.— Exothermic compounds, those com- 
pounds whose formation from elementary substances is 
attended with liberation of heat, and whose decomposi- 
tion into simpler compounds or elementary substances is 
attended with absorption of heat. 

exothermous (ek-so-tli^r'inus), a . Same as 

exothermic. 

exotic (eg-zot/ik), a. and n. [Formerly also ex- 
otick; = F. exotique = Sp. exotica = Pg. cxotico 
= It. esotico (cf. G. exotisch = Dan. Sw. exotisk ), 
< Ii. exoticus , < Gr. efuritcbg, foreign, alien, eccles. 
heathen, < outside.] I. a. Of foreign ori- 
gin or character; introduced from a foreign 
country; not native, naturalized, or familiar- 
ized; extraneous: as, an exotic plant; an exotic 
term or word. 

Your pedant should provide yon some parcels of French, 
or some pretty commodity of Italian, to commence with, 
if you would tie exotic ami exquisite. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iii. 3. 

Nothing was so splendid and exotic as the |Russianl am- 
bassador. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 24, 1081. 

I suppose a writer may bo allowed to use exotic terms, 
when custom 1ms not only denizened them, but brought 
them into request. 

Boyle, Considerations touching Experimental Essays. 
Birds, Fishes. Beasts of each exotic Kind 
I to tlie Limits of my Court confin’d. 

Prurr, Solomon, ii. 

T know not whether ever operas can lie kept up in Eng- 
land ; they seem to be entirely exotic. 

Goldsmith , The Bee, No. 8. 

II. n. Anything of foreign origin, us a plant, 
tree, word, practice, etc., introduced from a for- 
eign country, and not fully acclimated, natu- 
ralized, or established in use. 

Versification in a dead language is an exotic, a far-fotehed, 
costly, sickly imitation of that which elsewhere may lie 
found in healthful and spontaneous perfection. 

Macaulay, Milton. 

exotical (eg-zot'i-kal), a. [< exotic 4- -a/.] 
Same as exotic. 

exoticalneBS (eg-zot/i-kal-nes), n. The state of 
being exotic. 

exoticism (eg-zot'i-sizm), n. [< exotic 4- -ism.] 

1 . The state of being exotic. — 2. Anything ex- 
otic, as a foreign word or idiom. 

Exoucontian (ek-sp-kon'ti-an), n. [< Gr. *£ 
ovk orrur, lit. from tilings not being: *’£, from; 
oh (before vowels ovk), not; bvrov , gen. pi. of bv, 
neut. of tor, ppr. of elvat, be: see am (under M), 
ens, entity , ontology.] Ill church hist., one who 
held in regard to* the Trinity that the Son once 
was not : a name sometimes given to the follow- 
ers of Arius. See Arum L 

The Son, he said, “did not exist before lie was begot- 
ten." In other words, “He is of a substance that once 
was not (*’£ ou* m-Twr) ” lienee the mime of Exoucontians 
sometimes given to his followers. Enci/c. Brit., II. 537. 

expalpate (eks-pal'pat), a. [< L. ex- priv. 4- 
NL. palpus , a feeler, 4- -ate 1 .] In entom ., hav- 
ing no palpi or feelers, as the mouth of a hemip- 
terous insect. 

expand (eks-pand') 7 v. [= Hp. Pg. expandir = It. 
espandere, spandere, < L. expandere, pp. expan- 
8 us, spread out, < ex, out, 4- pander e, spread, 
perhaps coifnected with pate re, be open : see 
patent .] I. trans. 1. To spread or stretch out; 
unfold; display. 

Then with expanded wings he steers his flight. 

Milton, I\ L., i. 225. 

My wife and daughters expanded their gayest plumage 
upon tlds occasion. Goldsmith, Vicar, vii. 

2. To increase in extent, size, bulk, or amount; 
inflate ; distend ; extend : as, to expand the chest 
by inspiration; heat expands all bodies. 

(The editor] has thus succeeded in expandiny the voilimo 
into one of tlie thickest . . . that we ever saw. 

Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. 

Hence — 3. To make broader in scope or more 
•comprehensive : as, to expand the heart or affec- 
tions, or the sphere of benevolence. 

Let the Turk spreml his Alcoran by the Sword, hut let 
Christianity expand herself still by a passive Fortitude. 

Howell, Letters, iv. 29. 

The grand object to which he dedicated hiniBtlf seemed 
to expand his whole soul. Prescott , Ford, and Isa., ii. IS. 
Expanded type, in typoy., a form of Roman type of broad- 
er or wider face than that of the standard text-types of 
books and newspapers. - To expand an InBect, in en- 
tom., to prepare it for tbe cabinet by spreading the wings 
on a Betting-hoard.— To expand a pair, in math., to take 
its prior member one earlier ami its posterior member one 
later in the linear series from which they are chosen. 
-Syn. 1. To unfold, evolve.— 2. To swell, blow up, fill, 
fill out, increase. 


expansion 

II. intrans. 1. To open out; become unfold- 
ed, spread out, or displayed. 

His faculties, expanded in full bloom. 

Shine out. Cowper, Task, iv. 661. 

2. To increase in extent, size, bulk, amount, 
etc. ; become dilated, distended, or enlarged. 

Just so much play as lets the heart expand. 

. Browniny, Riug and Book, II. 66. 

The trees have ample room to expand on the water side, 
and each sends forth its most vigorous branch in that di- 
rection. Thoreau, Walden, p. 202. 

When a gas expands suddenly its temperature falls, lie- 
cause a certain amount of its heat passes out of existence 
in the act of producing mechanical effect. 

B. Stewart, Uonserv. of Energy, p. 112. 

3. In sool., to spread over a certain space : used 
in stating the distanco from tip to tip of out- 
spread wings — in the case of insects, of ante- 
rior wings. 

Erebus is a gigantic moth ; . . . our largest speoies is 
Erebus odora, Drury ; it expands about five inches. 

Packard. 

Expanding arbor, auger, bit, chuck, drill, hanger, 

etc. See the nouns. 

expander (eks-pan'd6r), n. One who or ‘that 
wnich expands ; especially, a tool or machine 
used to expand something; specifically, in 
plumbing, a tool used to spread lead-packing 
into the inner flange-recesses of pipe-connec- 
tions. 

expanse (eks-Tians'), a . and w. [< ME. expans, < 
L. expansus, pp. of expandere, spread out, ex- 
pand: see expand.] I.f a. 1. Expanded; spread, 
out. — 2. Separate ; single: said especially of 
years in old planetary tables. 

Iliac tables Tolletanes birth he brought. 

Ful wel corrected, tie ther lakked nought, 

Neither his collect, lie his expans yeres. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 547. 

ii. n. r<L. expansum, neut. of expansus, pp.] 
1. Spatial or superficial extension ; an uninter- 
rupted stretch or area, especially one of con- 
siderable extent. 

Let there he lights 
High in the expanse of heaven, to divide 
Tlie day from night. Milton, 1*. L., vii. 340. 

On the smooth expanse of crystal lakes 
The sinking stone at first a circle inukes. Pojte. 

Specifically — 2. In zoo!., the extent or stretch 
of wing; the distance from tip to tip when the 
wings, as of an insect or a bird, are fully ex- 
panded. Also called a tar expanse or exten i. — 3. 
Enlargement; extension; expansion. [Rare.] 

To shutoff the mighty movement of the great revolt from 
its destined expa nse. M otley, United N etherlands, 1 V. 532. 
-Syn. 2. See extent. 

expansef (eks-pans'), r. t. [< L. expansus, pp. 
of expandere, expand : see expand.] To expand ; 
stretch out. 

The like doth Beda report of Belerophon’s horse, which, 
framed of iron, was placed between two loadstones, with 
wings expansed, pendulous in the ayrt*. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., if. 3. 

expansibility (eks-pan-si-bil'i-ti), n. [= Sp. 
expanstbilidad = Pg. expan sthifidade ; as expan- 
sible : see -bility. ) The quality of being expan- 
sible ; capacity of extension in surface or bulk, 
or of distention: as, the expansibility of air. 

Else all fluids would be alike in weight, expansibility, 
and all cither qualities. E. Grew. 

A metal of low conducting power and high expansibility 
is necessary, and lead answers these conditions best. 

Siltiman's Journal, IX. 105. 

expansible (oks-pan'si-bl), a. [= F. expansible 
= Sp. expansible = Pg. expamivel = It. espan- 
8‘ibile, < L. as if *expamibifis, < expansus, pp. of 
expandere, expand : see expand, expanse.] Capa- 
ble of being expanded or spread ; admitting of 
being extended, dilated, or diffused. 

All have springiuess in them, and (notwithstanding) be, 
by reason of tlieir shape, readily expansible, on the score 
of their native structure. Boyle, Works, V. 614. 

Bodies are not expansible, in proportion to their weight. 

N. Grew. 

Expansible pair, in math., a pair containing neither the 
first nor the last of the scries of objects from which it is 
taken. 

expansibleness (eks-pan'si-bl-nes), n. Expan- 
sibility. 

expansibly (oks-pan'si-bli), adv. In an expan- 
sible manner; so as to be oxpanded. 

expansile (eks-pan'sil), a . [< L. expansus, pp. 
of expandere , expand (see expand), + -He.] Ca- 
pable of expanding or of expansion ; of a na- 
ture to expand: as, expansile action. Scott. 

expansion (eks-pan'shon), n. [= F. expansion 
= Hp. expansion = Pg” ex pansilo = It. espan- 
sione , < LL. expansio(n-), a spreading out, < L. 
expansus , pp. of exjmtidere, spread out : see ex- 
pand.] 1. The act of expanding. (o)Theactof 
spreading out. 



expansion 

The extent of hU fathome, or distance betwixt the ex, 
tremity of the fingers of either hand upon ezpurunon8,i» 
eoual unto tho space between the solo of the foot and the 
crown. Sir T, Browne , Vulg. Err., iv. 6. 

(6) The act of extending or distending, or of increasing in 
extent, sire, bulk, amount, etc. 

It was an expansion, an awakening, a coming to man- 
hood iu a graver fashion. 

//. James , Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 220. 

2. The state of being expanded ; enlargement ; 
distention; dilatation; increase of extent, size, 
bulk, am ount, etc. In the case of the expansion of solids 
by heat, account is taken of the increase In length or linear 
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controlling the automatic systom by independent eccentric 
systems that may be automatic or may be controlled by 
the governor or by appliances practically outside the en- 
gine. The effect of this supplementary system is to cut 
off the supply of steam to the slide-valves at any required 
point of the stroke, for the purpose of using the expansion 
of the steam already admitted to finish the stroke, This 


expect 

Councils are of two kinds— -mutual and ex-parte. A 
mutual council is one in the (jailing of which all parties 
to the difficulty or perplexity concerning which relief is 
sought unite. An ex-parte council is one which is called 
by one of those parties, after every proner effort to induce 
all interested to call a mutual council has failed. 

It. At. Dexter, ( ’ongregationalism (ed. 186b), p. 64. 


cut oft of tho .team may bo yarlablo where the exi»n«ioii ezpa ti a te (eka-pa'shi-at), r . ; pret. and pp. er- 

admits of it, changing the point of cut off at will while the r / t mm tin t u a n r 

engine is at work ; it may be fixed or secured at some pre- pfltUlted, ppr. expatiating. [\ U. expanatus, ex^ 


may 

determined point of the Btroke ; or it may be automatic or 
self -varying. The most common apparatus Includes an ex- 
pansion-valve moving on the slide valve and controlled by 
an eccentric cam on the shaft or by the governor. See cut- 
off and link-motion. 


expansion, in surface (superficial expansion), and in volume expansionist (okH-pan'shon-iRt), n. Olio who 
(cubical expansion). 1 he increment in length of the unit f avorH « KmnH i on as of tho ourrenev or tho ex- 
for a change of 1“ in temperature, or the rate of Increase [ llV0 . 1 h expansion, as or The current y, or uieex 
of the unit with the temperature, is called the coefficient tension ot national territory; one who advo- 
of linear expansion; and the coefficients of superficial and cates tho annexation of out lying territory, 
cubical expansion, which are respectively two and three expansion- joint (eks-pau'shon-joint), w. Ill 
times tho linear coefficient, are similarly defined. In the A - y . ( ] V L, i 0 f ioint for eon 

case of liquids and gases the expansion in volume is alone ( ngm.. ( a) Any Klim or joinr roi eon 

. w 1 ■ « ... .. i 1 n iVh/» utooiYi ikitvnc txrhiilli thn mnn T 


considere'd. The real or absolute expansion of a liquid is 
the actual increase in volume, while the apparent expan- 
sion is that which is observed when a liquid contained in 
a vessel is heated, and which is less than the real expan- 
sion, because of the simultaneous expansion of the vessel 
itself. It is found that the coefficient of expansion is near- 
ly the Barne for different gases, and sensibly so for the so- 
called permanent gases, as hydrogen, oxygen, etc. This 
coefficient is equal to .003667 for 1° C., or about 
is, at 273* a tho volume of a gas expanding under constant 
pressure is double its volume at 0° ; and at —278" C. tlie 
volume would be theoretically zero. This last tempera- 
ture is called the absolute zero. 

Spread not into boundless expansions either of designs 
or desires. Sir T. Browne , Christ. Mor., i. 19. 


connect- 
ing steam-pipes which permits the pipe to ex- 
pand or contract under varying temperatures 
without increase of its length over all. ( b ) An 
attachment of a boiler in its framing to allow 
the former to expand without affecting the 
latter. 

In 


about i- tlmt expansion-valve (eks-pan'shon-valv), n. 
? unde? constant a steam-engine, a valve which shuts off 


engine?, a valve which shuts off the 
steam in its passage to the slide-valves when 
the piston has traveled a certain distance in 
the cylinder, leaving the remaining part of the 
stroke to bo performed by the expansion of the 
steam. Sec? expansion-year. 


Some remarkable examples of expansion are furnished fnltM-Tiiin'friv) a T— F exmmsif = 

by the influence of sunshine on the Britannia Tubular expansive («Ks pan HIV), a. L- X.cxpanntj 
Bridge. tire, Wet., II. 319. bp. Pg. expamivo , < L. expansus , pp. of expan 


Bridge. 

Specifically — 3. The increase in bulk of steam 
in the cylinder of an engine when its com- 
munication with the boiler is cut off, in which 
ease its pressuro on the piston retreating be- 
fore it is in inverse ratio to the space it fills. 
— 4. A part which constitutes an increase or 
in which the expanding occurs; specifically, in 
enfant., a Hat projection of a margin, generally 
lateral: as, a frontal expansion covering the 
base of the antennro.— 6. Extension or spread 
of space ; extent in general ; hence, wide ex- 
tent; immensity. 

It would for ever take an useless flight, 

Lost in cxjtansum, void and infinite. 

Sir 11. Black more, Crt ation. 

Venus, all-bounteous queen, whose genial powT 
Diffuses beauty, in unbounded store, 

Through seas and fertile plains, and all that lies 
Beneath the starv’d expansion of the Hkies. 

Beattie, Lucretius, i. 

Distance or space, in its simple abstruet conception, to 
avoid confusion, I call expansion, to distinguish it from 


spatiatus, pp. of expatiari , exspatiari , go out of 
the course, wander, digress, enlarge, < ex, out, 
+ spatiari , walk, take a walk, roam, < sjtatium , 
space: see space."} I. intram. 1. To move at 
large ; rove without prescribed limits ; wander 
without restraint. 

I never travelled but in map or card, in which my un- 
confiued thoughts have freely expatiated. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Header, p. 16. 

Bids his free soul expatiate in the skies. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 254. 

Religion contracts the circlo of our pleasures, but leaves 
it wide enough for her votaries to expatiate therein. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 494. 

Like winter flies, which in mild weather crawl out from 
obscure nooks and crannies to expatiate in the sun. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., p. 79. 

2. To enlarge in discourse or writing; be co- 
pious iu argument or discussion: with on or 
upon. 

lllel talked with ease, and could expatiate upon the com- 
mon topics of conversation with fluency. 

Goldsmith , Vicar, vii. 

The passions of kings are often expatiated on ; but, In 
the present anti-monarchical period [time of Charles I.], 
the passions of parliaments are not imaginable! 

1. D israeli, Curios, ot Lit., IV. 380. 

II. trans. To allow to range at large ; give 
free exercise to ; expand; broaden. [Rare.] 

How can a Boeioty of merchants have large minds, and ex- 
patiate their thoughts for great and publick undertakings, 
whose constitution is subject to such frequent changes, 
and who every year run the risk of their capital? 

C. Da vena nt, Essays on Trade, II. 421. 


dere, sjiread out: hoc expand , expanse.'] 1. Ca- 
pable of causing or effecting expansion: as, the 
expansive force of heat. 

This internal pressure, resulting from the solidifying of 
the fluid particles in the interstices of the ice, acts on the 
mass of the ice as nn expansive force. 

J. Croll, Climate and Cosmology, p. 263. 

2. Capable of being expanded, or of expanding 
or spreading out in volumo or extent ; dilata- expatriation (oks-pa-shi-a'shon), n. [< expatiate 
bio : as, the expansive quality of air ; expansive + Tho act of expatiating. 

Take them from the devil’s latitudes and expatiations ; 
. . from tho infinite mazes and bypaths of error. 

Earindon , Sermons (164<), I. ii. 


gases or substances. — 3. Embracing a largo 
number of objects or particulars; wide-ex- 
tending; comprehensive: as, expansive benov 
olonco; an expansive outlook. 

A distant view of Angina and of Mcgara, of the l’irwus 
and of Corinth, . . . melted the soul of nn ancient K<> 
man, fora while suspended Ins private sorrows, and ab- 
sorbed his sense of personal affliction in a ■more ex/xm- 
sive and generous compassion for tin 1 fate of cities and 
states. Eustace, Tour Mirough Italy, x. 


expatiator (oks-pa'shi-a-tor), n. [< expatiate 
+ -or.] One who enlarges or amplifies in lan- 
guage. 

The person intended by Montfaueon as an expatiator on 
the word “Endovollicus ’ 1 presume is Thomas Keinesius. 

Pegfje, Anonymiana, p. 201. 


4. Comprehensive in feeling or action, sym- e xpatiatory (eks-pa'shi-a-td-ri), a. [(. expa- 
pathetic; effusive. tiate + -or//.] Expatiating ; a modificatory. Bis- 



those which are permanent. ,, „ ©Xpansively 

Locke, Human Understanding, II- xv. 1. pansive manner; by expansion. 

6. In math., the development at length of an expansivenesstelis-pan'eiv-nes), n. The quel- 
expression indicated in a contracted form, os- ity of homg expansive. 

pecially by means of the distributive principle. H« wk*» «, '-"^1 si'. 

Ellipsoid Of expansion. See ellipsoid. pansivem^. . , 

expansion-cam (eks-pan'shon-kam), n. A cam expansivity (oks-pan-siv i-ti), n. f< expansive 
used to determine the point of cut-off of a steam- ■+■ -ity.] The state or quality^ of being expan- 

engine. , „ . ’ 

expansion-curb (eks-pan'shcm-k6rb), n. A con- 
tnvance to counteract expansion and contrac- 
tion by heat, as in chronometers. 

expansion-drum (eks-pan'shqn-drum), n. In „ ....... , — 

mach ., a drum of adjustable diameter used with 0X p ansure | (oks-pan'sur), n. [< expanse 

Expanse. 

Now love in night, and night in love exhorts 
Courtship and dances : all your parts employ, 

And suit night’s rich ex pansure with your joy. 

Marlowe and Chapman, Hero and Leander. 

ex parte (eks pilr'tS). [L., from a part: ex, 
out of, from ; parte, abl. of par(t-)s, a part: see 
party.] With reference to or in connection with 
only one of tho parties concerned: as, the re- 
spondent being absent, the case was proceeded 
with ex parte. 


sive; expansiveness. [Rare.] 

In a word, offences (of elasticity or expansivity) have ac- 
cumulated to such height in the lad’s fifteenth year that 
there is a dt termination taken on the part of Bbadaman- 
tlius-Scrihlerus to pack him out of doors. 

Carlyle, Mlse , I v . 87. 

-ure.] 


out of, 4* pa trio, ono’s native country, tather- 
l l / V. Xrt ih/'r • una ittitri.nl . (If. df- 


limd, < pater = E. father : see patrial. Of. dr 
patriate , repair 2.] 1. To banish; send out of 

one’s native country. 

The allied powers possess also an exceedingly numerous, 
well-informed, sensible, ingenious, high-principled, and 
spirited body of cavaliers in the expatriated landed in- 
terest of France. Burke, Policy of the Allies. 

2. Reflexive! y, to withdraw from one’s native 
country; renounce the rights of citizenship 
where one was born, and become a citizen oi 
an other country. 

expatriation (eks-pa-tri-a'shon), n. [— v - ex- 



patriation = Sp. cxpainacion = Pg. ex patriot; do, 
< ML. as if 'expatriation-), < expatnare , pp. vx- 
patriatus , expatriate : see expatriate.] I . The 
act- of banishing, or the state of being banished ; 


a. Expansion-drum. 


a belt to effect changes as desired in the speed 
of machinery. Tho drum consists of a central base and 
several radiating arms, which can be moved in or out, 
the belt passing over c 1 “* " " 

expansion-engine 


belt passing over curved plates at the end of the arms. Qjyngj^e (eks-pHr'’te), (l. [< ex parte.] In law, 

_ r ansion-engine (eks-pan'shon-en jin), m. A 1)r J cee{ iing f rom or concerned with only one 

steam-engine in which the supply of steam is j . ^ 0 f a matter in question: with ref- 

,...4. 4.* *i.« nf flic stroke. , , . i... A,. iw.l.olf 

to any f 
parties 


banishment. 

Expatriation was a heavy ransom to pay for the rights 
of their minds and souls. 1‘aljrey. 

2. In law, the voluntary renunciation of one’s 
nationality and allegiance, by becoming a citi- 
zen of another country. The rujht of expatriation, 
or tho right voluntarily to change one’s allegiance, so as 
to bo free from the obligation ot natural allegiance was 


iu .. 

cut off previous to the completion or the stroke, enm( . e aI1 y taken by or on behalf of one 
power of the steam admitt ed be- ^ tho . )ar tj t \ 8 to a suit or in any judicial pro- 



the expansive ^ 
ing sufficient to complete the 
panslon-englne, a steam-c ’ 
pandod in throe cylinders in 
the first driving the piston o 

expansion-gear (eks-pan 
steam-engine, all thoso pa 
that control the admission of the live steam 
from the boiler to the main valve-system and 
thus to the cylinder. The expansion-gear is inter- 
mediate between the actual controlling system of mecha- 
nism, which makes the engine automatic, and the steam. 


gross iu 1868, and by Parliament i 
izt-tl countries it had previously been conceded, with some 



often insinuates partiality or deficient accuracy : as, 
re ex-parte statement.— Ex-parte council, in ton- 


arcf rationalism, a council called by one of the parties eo 
corned iu a controversy when the other party or the cliureh 
refuses to codperate in calling a mutual council. 


for; wait for; await. 


[Archaic.] 

The guards, 

Bv me eneainp’d on yonder hill, expect 

llieir motion, Milton, P. L., xu. 591. 



expect 

Being at this time in most prodigious confusion and un- 
der no government, every body expecting what would be 
next and what he would do. Evelyn , Diary, Feb. 8, 1660. 

The emperor and liis whole court stood on the shore, 
expecting the issue of this great adventure. 

Swift , Gulliver’s Travels, i. 6. 

2. To look for with anticipation ; believe in the 
occurrence or the coming of ; await as likely to 
happen or to appear. 

Luc. When expect you them ? 

Cap. With the next benefit o’ the wind. 

Shak., Cymbelino, iv. 2. 

Whilst evil is expected , we fear ; but when it is certain, 
we despair. Burton , Anat. of Mel., p. 630. 

Expect her soon with footboy ut her heels. 

Cowper , Task, iv. 550. 

To incur a risk is not to expect reverse ; and if my opin- 
ions are true, I have a right to think that they will bear 
examining. J. If. Newman , Gram, of Assent, p. 183. 

3. To reckon upon, as something to be done, 
granted, or yielded ; desire with confidence or 
assurance: as, to expect obedience or aid; I 
shall expect to find that job finished by Satur- 
day ; you are expected to be quiet. 

There is a pride of doing more than is expected of us, 
and more than others would have done. 

Dryden, Amphitryon, Pref. 

4. To count upon in relation to something ; 
trust or rely upon to do or act in some speci- 
fied way; require or call upon expectantly; as, 
I expect you to obey, or to perform a task. 

England expects every man to do his duty. 

Lord Nelson (signal at the battle of Trafalgar). 

5. To suppose; reckon; conclude: applied to 
things past or present as well as to things fu- 
ture : as, I expect he went to town yesterday. 
[Prov. Eng., and local, U. S.] [This use, though 
naturally derivable from sense 8, is probably in some in- 
stances due to confusion with suspect : us, 1 rather expect 
he doesn't intend to come.]=Byn. To anticipate, look for- 
ward to, calculate upon, rely upon. “ Hope , Expect. Doth 
express the anticipation of something future ; when the 
anticipation is welcome, we hope ; when it is less or more 
certain, we expect." (Angus, Handbook of the Eng. Tongue, 

f >. 378.) Expect , Suppose. Expect properly refers to the 
uture ; suppose may refer to the present, the past, or the 
future. The two wordB do not differ materially in the de- 
gree of certuiuty felt. 

It would be the wildest of human imaginations to ex- 
pect a poor, vicious, and ignorant people to maintain a 
good popular government. 

1\ Webster, Speech at Pittsburg, July, 1838. 

I suppose, 

If our proposals once again were heard, 

We should compel them to a quick result. 

Milton, P. L., vi. 617. 
lit intrans. To wait ; stay. 

I will expect until my change in dentil, 

And answer at thy call. 

Sandys, Paraphrase of Job, p. 22. 
Where there Is a Banquet presented, if there bo Per- 
sons of Quality there, the People must expect and stay till 
the great ones have done. Seldeu, Table-Talk, p. 80. 
Frosts tiiat constrain the ground, and birth deny 
To ttowors that in its womb expecting lie. 

J try den, Astnea ltudux, 1. 132. 

expectf (eks-pekt'), n. [< expect, ?;.] Expecta- 
tion. 

Ami be ’t of less expect 
That, matter needless, of importless burden, 

Divide thy lips. Shak., T. and i. 3. 

expectable (eks-pek'ta-bl), a. [= Sp. ('Spec ta- 
ble = Pg. cxpectavcl , < L. expectabihs , exspeeta- 
bilis , to be expected, < expeetare , exspeetarc , ex- 
oct: sec expect."] To be expected; that may 
e expected. [Kare.] 

Occult and spiritual operations are not expectable. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err, 

expectance, expectancy (eks-pek'tans, -tan- 
si), n. [< ML. expect anti a, < L. expectations, 
ppr. of expeetare , look for, expect : see expec- 
tant.'] 1. The act or state of expecting; an- 
ticipatory belief or desire. 

There is e.rpcctance here from both the sides, 

Wlmt further you will do. Shak., T. and t\, iv. 5. 

How bright iie stands in popular expectance ’ 

11. Jotmm, Sejimus, iv. 3. 

The returns of prayer, and the blessings of piety, are 
certain, . . . though not dispensed according to the ex- 
pectances of our narrow conceptions. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 183. r »), I. Gf>. 

2. Something on which expectations or hopes 
are founded ; the object of expectation or hope. 
[Kare.] 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state. 

Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 1. 
The Nutions hailed 
Their great expectancy. 

Wordsworth, Prelude, vi. 

3. Same as expectative , 2 Estate In expectan- 

cy, or expectant estate, a present right or interest, either 
vested or contingent, the enjoyment of which in posses- 
sion is postponed to a future time. Expectant estutes are 
reversions, remainders, or executory interests.— Tables 
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Of expectancy, tables showing the length of life which 
remains on the average to males or fomales of every given 
age. 

expectant (eks-pek'tant), a . and n. [< ME. ex- 
pectant, < OF. expectant = F. expectants Pg. 
cxpectantc , < L. expectan(t-)s , ex spectan(t-)8, ppr. 
of expeetare, exspectare , look for, expect : see ex - 
pecti] I. a. 1. Having expectation; expeet- 
ing. 

Expectant ay tlllo I may mote 
To geten mercy of that swete. 

Horn, qfthe Bose, 1. 4571. 
Expectant of that news which never came. 

Tennyson , Enoch Arden. 
Rosy years that stood expectant by 
To buckle the winged sandals on their feet. 

Lowell, Agassiz. 

2. Looking forward with confidence ; assured 
that a certain future event will occur. 

Her majesty lias offered concessions, in order to remove 
scruples raised in the mind of the exjwctant heir. Sunft. 

3. In mod., relating to or employed in the ex- 
pectant method: as, an expectant medicine. 
Dunglison Expectant estate. Hoc estate in expec- 
tancy, under expectance.— Expectant method, in med. , 
the therapeutic method which recognizes the futility of at- 
tempting an immediate euro in certain diseases, as typhoid 
fever, but consists in watching for and checking any un- 
toward symptoms as they may arise. 

H. n. 1. One who expects; one who waits 
in expectation ; one held in dependence by his 
belief or hope of receiving some good. 

The boldest expectants have found unhappy frustration. 

Sir T. Broume, Urn-burial, v. 
Meantime, he is merely an expectant.; but with pros- 
pects greatly improved by the death of Salisbury. 

E. A. Abbott, Bacon, p. 177. 

2f. In Scotland, a candidate for the ministry 
who has not yet received a license to preach. 

No expectant shall be permitted to preach ill publike 
before a congregation till first lie be tryed after the same 
manner. Act of Assembly of Glasgow, Aug. 7, 1641. 

expectantly (eks-pok'tant-li), adv. In an ex- 
pectant manner; with expectation. 

As it was, she listened expectantly. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, I. 357. 

expectation (eks-pek-ta'shon), n. [= F. ex- 
pectation ss Pr. espectacio , expectacion = Sp. 
expectacion = Pg. expectaqfio = It. espettazione, 
< L. expcctatio(n-), exspeetatio(n-), < expeetare , 
exspectare , expect: see expect.] 1. The actor 
state of waiting or awaiting with confident an- 
ticipation. 

And there have sat. 

The livelong day with patient expectation, 

To Hee great Tompoy pass the streets of Rome. 

Shak., J. <_\, I. 1. 

2. The act or state of expecting; a looking for- 
ward to an event as about to happen ; belief in 
the occurrence of something hereafter. 

The same weakness of mind which indulges absurd ex- 
perfafionsproduc.es petulance in disappointment. Irving. 
She spoke and turn'd her sumptuous head, with eyes 
Of shining expectation tlxt on mine. 

Tennyson, Piineess, iv. 
Christian nations live in a perpetual state of expecta- 
tion, always Imping for something new and good ; heathen 
nations expect little, hope for little, and therefore accom- 
plish little. . ./. F. Clarke , Self-Culture, p. 409. 

3. That which is expected ; what is anticipated 
or looked forward to. 

Now clear I understand . . . 

Why our great Expectation should be call’d 
The seed of woman. Milton, 1*. L., xii. 378. 

4. Prospect of future good, as of possessions, 
honors, advancement, and the like: usually in 
the plural. 

My soul, wait thou only upon God; for my expectation 
is from him. Fa. lxii. 5. 

You must know that I have a dev’lish rich uncle in the 
East Indies, Sir Oliver Surface, from whom I have the 
greatest expectations. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3. 

His magnificent exjMctalions made him . . . the best 
match in Europe. Prescott. 

5f. A state or qualities in a person which ex- 
cite anticipation in others of somo future ex- 
cellence; promise. 

Sum not. your travels up with vanities ; 

It ill becomes your expectation. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, ii. 1. 
By all men’s eyes, a youth of expectation ; 

Pleas d with your growing virtue I receiv’d you. 

Otway. 

6. In med., same as expectant method (which 
see, under expectant). — 7. In the theory of 
probabilities, the present value of contingent 
future gain. It is equal to the value to be gained mul- 
tiplied by the probability of gaining it. No account is 
taken of interest, as not being germane to the problems 
usually treated.- Expectation Of life, the average dura- 
tion of life beyond any age of persons who have attained 
that age.— Expectation Week, the interval between As* 
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cension day and Whit-Sunday : to called because it was the 
season of the apostles’ earnest prayer for and expectation 
of the Comforter. »Syn. 2. Anticipation, expectance, ex- 
pectancy, confidence, trust, reliance, presumption. 

expectative (eks-pek'ta-tiv), a. and n. [= F. 
expectative = Sp. Pg. expectativa = It. espetta- 
Hva, n., < ML. *expectativus (fem. expectativa, 
n.), < L. expeetare , exspectare , pp. expectatus, 
exspectatus , expect: see expect.] I. a. 1. Con- 
stituting an object of expectation ; giving rise 
to expectation ; anticipatory. [Kare.] 

Expectative graces or mandates nominating a person to 
succeed to a benefice. Robertson. 

2. Eccle8., pertaining to an expectative. See 
II., 2. 

II. n. 1. That which is expected ; something 
in expectation. 

Though blessedness seem to be but an expectative, a re- 
version reserved to the next life, yet so blessed are they 
in this testimony of a roctified conscience, which is this 
purity of heart, as that they have this blessedness in a 
present possession. Donne, Sermons, x. 

Specifically — 2. In the Rom. Vath . Ch., the 
right to be collated in the future to a benefice 
not vacant when the right is granted. Expecta- 
tives were either papal, granted by a mandate of the 
pope, or royal, granted by a mandate of the temporal 
sovereign. Hence, the mandate so given is sometimes in- 
correctly called an expectative. The right was abolished 
by the Council of Trent in the sixteenth century, except 
in a few specified cases. Also called expectance, expectan- 
cy, and, when the benefice was specified, a survivorship. 

The king conferred upon him as many ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments . . . aB he could be legally possessed of, as sup- 
ports of his Rtate and dignity, while this great expectative 
was depending. Bp. Lowth, Wykeham, p. 34. 

Before his return, Ximenes obtained a papal bull, or 
expectative , preferring him to the first benefice of a speci- 
fied value which should become vacant in the see of To- 
ledo. Prescott , Ford, and Isa., ii. 5. 

Expectatores (eks-pek-ta-to'rdz), n. pi. [NL. , 
pi. of LL. (spectator, ’ ex spectator, one who 
watches, a spectator, < expeetare, exspectare , 
look out, expect. : see expect .] In M aegillivray’s 
system of classification, an order of birds, the 
watchers, as the herons and their allies: nearly 
equivalent, to the modem Herodiones. [Not in 
use.] 

expectatorium (eks-pek-tfi-td'ri-um), ?/.; pi. e.r- 
pectatoria (-ii). [ML., < L. expeetare, exspeeta- 

re, wait for, expect : see expert.] In tho mid- 
dle ages, a, disputation by cursory bachelors in 
theology, in the University of Paris and else- 
where. 

expectedly (eks-pek'ted-li), adv. In an expect- 
ed manner ; at a timo or in a manner expected 
or looked for. 

Lord Mansfield . . . unexpectedly is supported by the 
late Chancellor, the Duke of Newcastle, and that part of 
the Ministry, and very expecAedly by Mr. Fox. 

Walpole, Letters (1758), III. 277. 

expecter (oks-pek'tfo), n. One who expects; 
one who waits for something or for another 
person. Also expect or. 

Aeneas, call my brother Troilus to me; 

And signify this loving interview 
To the expecter s of our Trojan part. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 3. 

expectingly (eks-pek'ting-li ), adr. With expec- 
tation. 

Prepar’d for fight, expectingly he lies. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal s Satires, vi. 

expectlesst (eks-pekt'les), a. [< expect + -less.] 

1. Unsuspicious. 

But when he saw me enter so expectless , 

To hear his base exclaims of murther, murther. 

Chapman, Revenge of Bussy d’Amhois, ii. 1. 

2. Unexpected ; not looked for ; unforeseen. 

expector (oks-pek'tqr), n. Same as expecter. 

Dam. Who's that, boy V 

Boy. Another juggler, with a long name. O that your 
exj wetors would be gone lienee, now, at the first act ; oi 
expert no more hereafter than they understand. 

11. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, i. 

expectorant (eks-pek't o-rant), «. and n. [= F. 
expectorant = Sp. Pg. expcctorantc = It. espetto- 
rante, < L. expector an (t-)s , ppr. of expectorare: 
see expectorate.] I. a. Pertaining to or promot * 
ing expectoration. 

II. n. Something, as a drug, which promotes 
or facilitates expectoration. 

expectorate (eks-pek'to-rat), v . ; pret. and pp- 
expectorated , ppr. expectorating. [< L. expeeto- 
ratus , pp. of expectorare (> It. cspettorarc = Sp. 
Pg. expector ar = F. expector er), only fig. banish 
from the mind, but lit. (as in mod. use) expel 
from the breast, < ex, out of, + pectus (vector-), 
the breast: see pectoral.] I. trans. 1. To eject 
from the trachea or lungs ; discharge, as phlegm 
or other matter, by coughing or hawking and 
spitting ; spit out. 
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They affirm that as well the one as the other doth ex- 
pectorate the fieame gathered in the chest. 

Holland , tr. of Pliny, xxiv. 18. 

2. To eject or reject as if by spitting; cast out 
or aside as useless or worthless. [Bare.] 

Hath it [faith] not sovereign virtue in it to excerebrate 
all cares, expectorate all fears and griefs ? 

S. Ward, Sermons, p. 25. 

n. intrans . To eject matter from the lungs 
or throat by coughing or hawking and spitting ; 
by euphemism, to spit. 

Inability to expectorate is often the immediate cause of 
death. Quain, Med. Diet. 

expectoration (eks-pek-to-ra'shon), n. [= F. 
expectoration = Bp. cxpectoracidn = Pg. expec- 
toragtto = It. espettorazione , < L. as if 'expec- 
toration -), < cxpectorare, pp. cxpectoratus, in 
lit. sense: see expectorate.'] 1. The act of dis- 
charging phlegm or mucus from the throat or 
lungs, by coughing or hawking and spitting; 
euphemistically, a spitting. 

The act of expectoration Is, as a rule, most easy in that 
position iu which respiration is most free. 

Quain, Med. Diet. 

2. The matter expectorated. 

Saline matter iB abundant in the transparent viscid ex - 
pect oration. Quain, Med. Diet. 

expectorative (eks-pek' to-rii-ti v) , a. and n. [= 
Bp. expectorativo ; as expectorate + -ive.] I. a. 
Having the quality of promoting expectoration. 

n. n. An expectorant. 

Syrups and other expectorative s, in coughs, must neces- 
sarily occasion a greater cough. Harvey, Consumptions. 

expede (eks-ped'), v. t. ; pret. andpp. expected, 
ppr. expeding. [= D. expedieren = Gr. expediren 
= Dan. expedere = Sw. expediera, < OF. expe- 
dier f F. expedicr, despatch (< ML. as if * expe- 
ditor e, freq.), = Bp. Pg. expedir = It. espedirc , 
spedire , despatch, < L. expedite , expedite, orig. 
free the feet, as from a snare, hence disengage, 
despatch, etc., impers. be serviceable or expe- 
dient, < ex, out, + pcs ( ped-) = E. foot. Of. im- 
pede, despatch, depeach, impeach. Also expedite; 
hence (from L. expedite) expedient, expedite, etc.] 
Todospatch; expedite. [Now only Scotch.] 

When any see was vacant, a writ was issued out of the 
chancery for seising on all the temporalities of the bishop- 
rick, and then the king recommended one to ti»e Dope, 
upon which his bulls were expeded at Home. 

Bp. Burnet, llist. .Reformation, i. 


To expede letters, in Scots law , to write out the princi- 
‘ writ and get it signed, sealed, or otherwise completed. 
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expediatet (eks-pe'di-at), v. t. [< L. as if 
pediatus for expedites : sec expede and expedite.] 
To expedite. 

Great alterations in sonic kind of merchandise may servo 
for the present instant to expediate their business. 

Sir E. Sandys , State of Religion. 

expedience (eks-pe'di-ens), n. [< OF. expedi- 
ence, F. expedience = Pg. expedieneia, < ML. ex- 
pedientia , < L. expedien(t-)s, expedient: see ex- 
pedient.] 1. Fitness; suitableness: same as 
expedien cy . [Rare . ] 

The expedience of retirement is yet greater, as it removes 
us out of the way of the most pressing and powerful temp- 
tations that are incident to human nature. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. x. 

2f. An expedition ; an adventure. 

Then let me hear 

Of you, my gentle cousin Westmoreland, 

What yesternight our council did decree, 

In forwarding this dear expedience. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 1. 

3f. Expedition ; haste ; despatch. 

Three thousand men of war 
Are making hither, with all due expedience. 

Shak., Rich. II., li. 1. 

expediency (eks-pe 'di-en-si ),n. [As expedience : 
see -cncy. J 1 . The quality of being expedient ; 
fitness or suitableness to effect some desirod 
end or the purpose intended ; propriety or ad- 
visability under the particular circumstances 
of a case ; advantageousness. 

Wc understand the expediency of keeping the functions 
of cook and coachman distinct. 

Macaulay, Ilallam’s Const. Hist. 

2. That which is expedient or suitable; the 
proper or most efficient mode of procedure for 
gaining a desired end. 

Much declamation may be heard in the present day 
against expediency, as if it were not tho proper object of 
a deliberative assembly, and as if it were only pursued by 
the unprincipled. Whately, Rhetoric, ii. 1, note. 

When Infinite Wisdom established the rules of right 
and honesty, he saw to it that justice should be always the 
highest expediency. W. Phillips, Speeches, p. 19. 

8. Specifically, the principle of doing what is 
deemed most practicable or serviceable under 
the circumstances ; utilitarian wisdom. [The sin- 
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Utac meaning often attached to this word Is not Inherent 
in it, but arises from the frequent disregard of moral con- 
siderations In determining what is expedient. Expedien- 
cy may under proper conditions be consonant with the 
highest morality. J 

Through the whole system of society expediency is the 
only governing principle. Brougham. 

Tills will hardly be deemed strongly ethical language : 
to many it will sound like the language of expediency rather 
than of ethics. Bibliotheca Sacra, XL1II. 039. 

The ill-repute which attaches to considerations of expe- 
diency, so far as it is well founded, is chiefly due to the 
fact that, when tho question of conduct at issue is one 
which the person debating it has a private interest in de- 
ciding one way or the other — when he himself will gain 
pleasure or avoid pain by either decision — the admission 
of expediency as the ground of decision is apt to give him 
an excuse for deciding in his own favour. 

T. 11. Green , Prolegomena to Ethics, § 330. 

4f. An expedient. Davies. 

Ho proposed a most excellent expediency (which would 
be of happy use if still continued), for the satisfaction of 
some scrupulous members in the House of Commons, about 
the ceremonies of our Church. 

Barnard, Hoylin's Hist. Reformation, p. exvii. 

expedient (eks-pe 'di-ent), a. and n. [< OF. ex- 
pedient , F. expedient = Bp. Pg. ex pediente = It. 
espediente, < L. expedien(t-)s, ppr. of expedite , 
bring forward, despatch, etc., impers. be ser- 
viceable, profitable, advantageous, expedient: 
see expede, expedite.] I, a. If. Serving to pro- 
mote or urge forward ; quick; expeditious. 

Expedient manage must be made, my liege, 

Ere further leisure yield them further means. 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 4. 

2f. Direct ; without deviation or unnecessary 
delay. 

II is marches are ex^tedient to this town. 

Shak., K. John, 11. 1. 

3. Tending to promote some proposed or de- 
sired object; fit or suitable for the purpose; 
proper under the circumstances; advisable. 

It is expedient for you that 1 go away. John xvi. 7. 

All things are lawful unto me, but all things are not ex- 
pedient. 1 Cor. vi. 12. 

Though sol times and forms of prayer are notabsolutely 
necessary in private prayer, yet they are highly expedient. 

J. 11. Newman, Parochial Hermons, 1. 246. 

He fCleomenesl should not spare to do anything tliut 
should be expedient for the honour of Sparta. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 075. 

4. Conducive or tending to present advantage 
or self-interest. 

For a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedient, 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient . 

Goldsmith , Retaliation, 1. 40. 
= Syn. 3 and 4k. Advisuble, desirably advantageous, prof- 
itable, useful, best, wiHe. 

II. W. 1. That, which serves to promote or 
advance a desired result ; any means which may 
be employed to accomplish an end. 

It pnzzlcth the wisest among our selves to find out ex- 
pedients to keep us from ruining one of the best Churches 
of the Christian World. Stdlingjleet, Sermons, I. vili. 
What sure expedient then shall Juno find, 

To calm her fears, and ease her boding mind ’ 

A. Phillips, Fable of Thule. 

2. Means devised or employed in an exigency; 
a shift; a device. 

The Roman religion is commodious in nothing more than 
in finding out expedients, either for removing quite away, 
or for shifting from one to another, all personal punish- 
ments. Brevint, Saul ami Samuel at Endor, x\i. 

New e* pedients must accordingly be devised to meet the 
unexpected emergency. 

Theodore Parker, Sermon on Providence. 

The expedient, in this case, was a very simple one, nei- 
ther more nor less than a bribe. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
= Syn. Exiwdicnt, Resource, Resort, Contrivance, Device , 
Shift. Expedient, contrivance , and device indicate arti- 
ficial means of escape from difficulty or embarrassment; 
resource indicates natural means or something possessed ; 
resort and shift may indicate either. A shift is a tempo- 
rary, poor, or desperate exjwdient. When one’s resources 
begin to fail, otic has recourse to contrivances, expedients, 
etc., and finally to almost any shift. Resort is less often 
applied to the thing resorted to than to the act of resorting. 
Contrivance and device suggest most of ingenuity. 

We have the present Yankee, lull of expedients , half- 
master of all trades, inventive in all hut the beautiful, 
full of shifts, not yet capable of comfort. 

Lowell, Ihglow Papers, 1st ser., Int. 

Different races of ants have very different resources, 
and . . . different individuals, even in tho same race, show 
a very different amount of resource in dealing with the 
same difficulty. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVI. 262. 

Retween justice as my prime support, 

And merry, fled to as the last resort, 

I glide and steal along with Heav’n in viow. 

Cowper, Hope, 1. 378. 

They [new settlers] have a motive to labour more assidu- 
ously, and to adopt contrivances for making their labour 
more effectual. «/. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., I. viii. § 2. 

Courage the highest gift, that scorns to bond 
To mean devices for a sordid end. 

Farquhar, Love and a Bottle, Ded. 
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You see what shifts we are enforc’d to try, 

To help out wit with some variety. 

Dryden, Indian Queen, Epil. 

expediential (oks-pe-di-en'shal), a. [< expe- 
dience (ML. expedientia) 4- -aC\ Pertaining to 
expediency; regulated by expediency: as, an 
expediential policy. 

Calculating expediential understanding. Hare. 

Some churchmen have almost strlpt it of doctrinal sig- 
nificance and left it with a mere expediantial or political 
value, as a sort of Episcopal Preshy terianism or so-called 
Congregationalism tinctured with Episcopacy. 

The Century , XXXI. 78. 

expedientially (eks-pe-di-en'shal-i), adv. In 
an expediential manner; for the Bake of expe- 
diency. 

We should never deviate Bave expedientially. 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 89. 

expediently (eks-pe'di-ent-li), adv . If. Hast- 
ily ; quickly. 

Do this expediently , and turn him going. 

Shak., As you Like it, Hi. 1. 

2. In an expedient manner; fitly; suitably; 
conveniently. 

expedimentf (eks-ped'i-inent), n. [< ML. ex- 
pedimentmn , explained ‘ impedimeiitum 7 but 
prop, of opposite meaning, \ L. expedite , set 
free, disengage, despatch, etc.: see expede , ex- 
pedite. Of. impediment.] An expedient. 

A like expediment to remove discontent. Barrow. 

expeditate (eks-ped' i-tat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
expedita ted, ppr. expeditating. [< ML. (Law L. ) 
expeditatus, pp. of expeditare , \ L. ex- priv. + 
pcs (ped-) = E. foot.] In Eng. forest law , to 
cut out tho balls or claws of the fore feet of, 
as a dog, to render incapable of hunting. 

In the forest laws, every one that keeps a great dog not 
exjieditaied forfeits three shillings and four ponce to the 
king. Chambers. 

expeditation (eks-pod-i-ta'shon), n. [< ML. 
cxpeditatio(n -), < expeditare , expeditate : see ex- 
peditate.] The act of expeditating, or the state 
of being expeditatod. 

expedite (eks'pe-dit), v. t . ; pret. and pp. expe- 
dited, ppr. expediting . [< L. expeditus , pp. of 
extwdirc , despatch, etc., impers. be serviceable, 
advantageous, or expedient: see expede .] 1. 

To remove impediments to tho movement or 
progress of; accelerate the motion or progress 
of ; hasten ; quicken : as, the general sent or- 
ders to expedite the march of the army; artifi- 
cial heat may expedite the growth of plants. 

By sin and Death a broad way now is paved, 

To expedite your glorious march. 

Milton, P. L., x. 474. 
Tho Prince himself had repeatedly offered to withdraw 
forever fiorn tho country, if his absence would expedite a 
settlement satisfactory to the provinces. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, II. 519. 

2. To despatch ; send forth ; issue officially. 

Though such charters be expedited of course, and as of 
‘ >y disi 


right, yet they are varied by discretion. 


Bacon. 


Orders were undoubtedly expedited from Jerusalem to 
Damascus, as soon os messengers could be Interchanged. 

I)e Quincey, Kssenes, i. 

-Syn. 1. To speed, forward, advance, press on, press for- 
ward, urge on, urge forward, drive, push. 

expeditet (eks'pe-dit), a. [= I). expediet = Dan. 
Sw. expedit = Bp. Pg. expedito = It. espedito, 
spedito , < L. expeditus , unimpeded, free, ready, 
easy, pp. of expedirc , despatch : sec expede, ex- 
pedite, v.] 1. Cleared of impediments; unob- 

structed; unimpeded; unencumbered. 

Nature can teach the church but in part; neither so 
fully as is requisite for man’s salvation, nor so easily as to 
make the way |>lain and expedite. Hooker, Eodes. Polity. 

That the wayR of his Lord and ours might he made clear, 
ready, and expedite. Jer Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), 1. 86. 

2. Ready; quick; expeditious. 

The second method of doctrine was Introduced for ex - 
jwdite use and assurance Bake. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 224. 

Speech is a very short and exjwdite way of conveying 
their thoughts. Locke, Human I'liderstaiidiug, ii. 19. 

expeditely (eks'pe-dlt-li), adv. Expeditiously. 

Who would not more readily learn to write fairly and 
expeditely by imitating one good copy than by hearken- 
ing to a thousand oral prescriptions? 

Barrow , Works, III. il. 

expedition (eks-pe-dish 'on ), n. [= D. expedi tie 
= Gr. Dan. Sw. expedition , < OF. expedition , F. 
expedition — Bp. expedition = Pg. ex pedig&o = 
It. espedizione, spedizionc , < L. expeditio(n-), a 
despatching, a military enterprise, an expedi- 
tion, < expedir e, despatch, etc. : see expede, ex- 
pedite. ] 1. The state of being freed from im- 

pediments; hence, expeditiousness; prompt- 
ness; haste; speed; quickness; despatch. 
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Calvin therefore dispatcheth with all expedition his let- 
ters unto Borne principal pastor in every of those cities. 

. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ii., Fret*. 

Even with the speediest expedition, 

1 will despatch him to the emperor’s court. 

Shak., T. G. of V., i. a. 

With winged expedition , 

Swift as the lightning glance, he executes 

His errand on the wicked. Milton , S. A., 1. 128:1. 

2f. The state of being expedited or put in mo- 
tion; progress; march. 

Lot us deliver 

Our puissance into the hand of Clod, 

Putting it struight in expedition. 

Shak., lien. V., li. 2. 

The silent expedition of the bloudy blast from the mur- 
dering Ordnance. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, 1. 27. 

3. An excursion, journey, or voyage made by a 
company or body of persons for a specific pur- 
pose ; also, such a bony and its whole outfit : as, 
the expedition of Xerxes into Greece; Wilkes’s 
exploring expedition; a trading expedition to 
the African coast. 

Ho(Temple 1 talks . . . of stooping on straw for one night, 
of travelling in winter when the snow lay on the ground, 
as if he had gone ou an expedition to the North Pole. 

Macaulay , Sir William Temple. 
=Syn. 1. Celerity, nimblcncss, alertness.- 3. Trip, raid, 
expeditionary (eks-pe-disli'qn-a-ri), a. [< ex- 
pedition 4 -ary.] Pertaining to or composing 
an expedition. 

Tilt* expeditionary forces were now assembled. 

Goldsmith, Hist. Greece. 
Fresh water was extremely scarce, the expeditionary 
force spending much time in digging wells. 

()' Donovan, Merv, ii. 

Lord Wolselcy, who communds the expeditionary army. 

The American, IX. 350. 

expeditions!* (eks-pe-dish'on-6r), n. Same as 
expeditionist . 

expeditionist (eks-pe-dish'on-ist), w. [< expe- 
dition 4 -ist.] One who makes or takes part in 
an expedition. [Rare.] 

Fortunately the zeal of the expeditionists averted the 
risk . . . that rather brusque usage would cause some of 
the most important members of the expedition to with- 
draw their aid. ii. A. Proctor, Light Science, p. 108. 

expeditious (oks-pe-dish'us), a. [< expedition 
4 -ous.] 1. Performed with celerity; quick; 
hasty; speedy: as, an expeditious march. 

That method of binding, torturing, or detaining will 
provo the most effectual and expeditions which makes use 
of manacles and fetters. Bacon, Physical Fables, vii., Expl. 

2. Nimble; active; swift; acting with celerity: 
as, an expeditious messenger or runner. 

I entreated them to be expeditious. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xxiv. 

expeditiously (eks-pe-dish'us-li), ado. In an 
expeditious manner;’ speedily; with celerity 
or despatch. 

The surgeon boasted that he could not only Bhave, which 
on the continent is a surgical operation, but that he could 
dress hair neatly and expeditiously. 

T. Coyan , On the Passions, i., note A. 

expeditiousness (oks-pe-disli'us-neN), n. The 
quality of being expeditious; quickness; ex- 
pedition. Hailey, 1727. 

expeditivet (eks-ped'i-tiv), a. [= P. exp6ditif 
= 8p. expedUivo = It. espeditivo , speditivo; as 
expedite 4 -ive.] Performing with speed; ex- 
peditious. 

I mean not to purchase the praise of expeditive in that 
kind ; but as one that have a feeling of my duty, and of the 
ease of others, my endeavour shall be to hear patiently. 

Bacon, Speech on taking his place in Chancery. 

expeditoryt (eks-ped'i-to-ri), a. [< ML. expe- 
ditor ins, < L. expedire, pp. expeditm , despatch : 
see expede , expedite.’] Making haste; expedi- 
tious. Franhlm . 

expel (eks-pel'), v. /. ; pret. and pp. expelled, 
ppr. expelling . [Formerly also expel! ; < MIL ex- 
pellen , < OF. expeller = 8p. expeler = Pg. expel- 
lir = It. espellere, < L. expellere , drive or thrust 
out or away, < ex, out, 4 pcllere, drive, thrust : 
see pulse. Cf. compel , dispel , impel , propel , repel. ] 
1. To drive or force out or away; send off or 
away by force or constraint ; compel to leave ; 
dismiss forcibly or compulsorily : as, to expel air 
from a bellows or from the lungs; to expel an 
invader or a traitor from a country; to expel a 
student from a college, or a member from a club. 

The force of sorrow to expell , 

To view strange coun treys liee intends. 

The Merchant's Dunyhtvr (Child’s Ballads, IV. 329). 
Till that inferuall feend with fouleuproro 
Fore wasted all their land and them expcld. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 5. 

Off with his robe ! ex)n>l him forth tills place ! 

Whilst we rejoice and sing at his disgrace. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, v. 2. 
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A united army of Bavarians and Hessians expelled the 
Austrians from the greater part of Bavaria, and on Oct. 
22 reinstated the Emperor in Mimich. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., iii. 

2. To exclude ; keep out or off. [Rare.] 

O, that that earth which kept the world in awe 
Should patcli u wall to exjxH the winter’s flaw ! 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 

3f. To reject; refuse. 

And would ye not poore fellowship expell, 

My selfe would offer you t‘ accompanie. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 9fl. 
— Syn. 1. Exile, Exclude , etc. (see banish), expatriate, os- 
tracize ; eject, dislodge. 

expellable (eks-pel'a-bl), a. [< expel 4 - able .] 
1. Capable of being expelled or driven out: as, 
“acid expellable * by beat,” Kirwan . — 2. Subject 
to tixpulsion : as, members of a club not expel- 
lable on account of political opinions, 
expellant (oks-pel'ant), a . and n. I. a. Ex- 
pelling or having tlie power to expel: as, an 
expellant medicine. Thomas , Med. Diet. 

'll. w. That which expels: as, calomel is a 
powerful expellant. 

expeller (eks-pcl'6r), n. One who or that which 
expels. 

From Ounegiaaushe cometli to the foresaid Maglocunus, 
w home he iiameth the Dragon of the Isles, ami the expeller 
of manic tyrants. Holinshed , Chrou., England, I. v. 17. 

Unspotted faith, exjH’ller of all vice. 

Fa ns ha we, tr. of Guarini’s Pastor Fido, j>. 74. 

expencet, n. An obsolete spelling of expense . 
Hoc -ct£. 

expend (eks-pend'), v. t. [= OF. espendre , 
spendre = Sp. Pg. expander = It. spendere, < L. 
expenderc, weigh out, pay out, expend, < ex, out, 
4- pendere , weigh, akin to pendere, hang: see 

i iend, pendent, poise. Cf. dispend and spend.] 
,. To lay out; disburse; spend; payout. 

I held it ever 

Virtue and cunniug were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches ; careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend. 

Shak.. Pericles, iii. 2. 
The king of England wasted the French king’s country, 
and thereby caused him to expend such sums of money as 
exceeded tlio debt. Sir J. Hayward. 

it is far easier to acquire a fortune like a knave than 
to expentl it like a gentleman. Cotton. 

2. To consume by use; spend in using: as, to 
expend time, labor, or material; the oil of a 
lamp is expended in burning; water is expended 
in mechanical operations ; the ammunition was 
entirely expended. 

For I mine own gain’d knowledge should profane, 

If I would time expend with such a snipe, 

But for my sport and profit. Shak., Othello, i. 3. 
Youth, health, vigor to expend 
On so desirable an end. 

Cowper, The Moralizer Corrected, 1. 33. 

expendable (oks-pen'da-bl), a. [< expend 4 
-able.] That can be expended or consumed 
by use: as, articles expendable and not expend- 
able. 

expender (oks-pen'dor), n. One who expends, 
uses, or consumes in using. 

Among organisms which are large expenders of force, 
the size ultimately attained is, other things equal, deter- 
mined by the initial size. II. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 49. 

expenditor (eks-pen'di-tor), n. [= 8p. expen- 
dedor , a spendthrift, = It. spenditorc, < ML. ex- 
penditor, < L. expender e, expend: see expend.] 
In old Eng . law, a porson appointed to disburse 
money. 

expenditrix ( eks-pen ' di-triks ) , n. [< ML. * ex- 
pend? trix, fem. of expenditor: see expenditor.] 
A woman who disburses money. 

Mrs. Celier was the go-between and exjierulitrix in af- 
fairs, which lay much in relieving of Catholics, and taking 
them out of prisons. Boyer North, Examen, p. 257. 

expenditure ( eks-pen' di-tur), n. [< ML. ex- 
penditus , irreg. pp. of L. expenderc (cf. expendi- 
tor), 4 -tire.] 1. The act of expending; a lay- 
ing out, using up, or consuming ; disbursement ; 
outlay, as of money, materials, labor, time, etc. ; 
used absolutely, outlay of money or pecuniary 
means. 

There is not an opinion more general among mankind 
than this, that the unproductive expenditure, of the rich 
is necessary to the employment of the poor. J. S. Mill. 

2. That which is expended; expense. [Rare.] 
Ami making prize of all that he condemns, 

With our expenditure defrays his own. 

Cowper, Task, ii. 605. 

expense (eks-pens'), n. [Until recently also 
expence ; < ME. expense, expence , < OF. expense, 
espense = 8p. Pg. expensas, ph, = It. spesa, < 
ML. expensa (sc. pccunia ), L. expensum, money 
spent, fem, and neut. of L. expensus, pp. of ex - 
pendere, expend : see expend. ] 1 . A laying out 
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or expending; the disbursing of money; em- 
ployment and consumption, as of time or labor ; 
expenditure. 

Godely of giftes, grettist in exjiensc, 

Ay furse on his fos, and to fight redy. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. H.), 1. 8766. 

The person who was very zealous in prosecuting the 
same, ueserning honourable remembrauee for his good 
minde, and expense of life in so vertuous uu enterprise. 

Hakluyt's Voyayes, III. 145. 

Extraordinary expense must be limited by the worth of 
the occasion. Bacon, Expense. 

Haw in fields the rude militia Bwarms ; 

Months without hands, maintained at vast expense; 

In peace a charge, in war a weak defense. 

Dry den, Cym. and Iph., 1. 401. 

Specifically — 2. Great or undue expenditure ; 
prodigality. 

This sudden solemn feast 
Was not ordain'd to riot in expense. 

Ford , ‘Tie Pity, v. 5. 

I was always a fool, when I told you what your expences 
would bring you to. Congreve , Love for Love, i. 1. 

3. That which is expended, laid out, or con- 
sumed; especially, money expended; cost; 
charge : as, a prudent man limits his expends 
by his income. 

For his exjiencez and for ids aray, 

For hors or men that mayo bo for your spede, 
lie shall not lakke no tliyng that liym node. 

Generydes (E. K. T. S.), 1. 348. 
We shall not spend a large expense of time. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 7. 

4. Cost through diminution or deterioration ; 
damage or loss from any detracting cause, es- 
pecially a moral one: preceded by at: as, he 
did this at the expense of his character. 

Courting popularity at his party ’s exjtense. 

Brougham, Sheridan. 

His skill in the details of business had not been ac- 
quired at the expense of his general powers. 

Macaulay , Machiavelh 

Death-bed expenses. See death-bed.- Syn. 3. Charge. 
Cost, etc. See price. 

expenseful (oks-pens'ful), a. [< expense 4 -ful.] 
Costly; expensive. [Archaic.] 

See, you rate him. 

To stay him yet from more expeneeful courses. 

Chapman, All Fools, ii. t 

My mind very heavy for this my expenseful life. 

Pepys, Diary, Nov. 13, 1001 
No part of structure is more . . . expenseful . . . than 
windows. Sir 11. Wot ton, Elem. of Architecture 

expensefully (eks-pens'ffil-i), adv. In an ex- 
pcnseful or costly manner; with great expense. 
[Archaic.] 

expenseless (eks-pens'les), a. [< expense 4 
-I'Csx. ] Without cost or expense. [Rare.] 

What health promotes, and gives unenvy ’d peace, 

Is all expensetess, and procur d with ease. 

Sir B. Black more . 

expensive (eks-pen 'siv), a. [< expense 4 -ivd. ] 
1. Costly; requiring or entailing much ex- 
pense : as, an expensive dress or etjuipage ; an 
expensive family; expensive tastes or habits. 

The loud and impetuous winds, and the shining tires of 
more laborious and expensive actions, are profitable to 
others only, like a tree or balsam, distilling precious 
liquor for others, not for its own use. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), I. 30 
It was asserted, with reason, that Anjou would be a ven 
expensive master, for his luxurious and extravugant habits 
were notorious. Motley, Dutch Ilepublic, III. 521 

2f. Free in expending ; liberal ; extravagant : 
lavish. 

llee is now very expensiuc of his time, for hoc will wait* 
vpon your Staires a whole Afternoone. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmograpliie, A Vniucrsitie Dunne 

This requires an active, expensive, indefatigable good 
ness. Bp. Sprat. 

expensively ( eks-pen' siv -li), adv. In an ex- 
pensive manner; with great expense. 

I never know him live bo great and expensively ob In* 
hath done since Ills return from exile. Swift 

expensiveness (eks-pen'siv-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being expensive, or of incurring or re- 
quiring great expenditures of money ; cost- 
liness; extravagance: as, the expensiveness of 
war; expensiveness of one’s tastes. 

The courtiers studied to pleiiBe the king’s taste, and 
gave in to an expensiveness of equipage and dress that ex 
ceeded all bounds. Bp. Lowth, Wykeham, p. 203 

expergefactiont (eks-p6r-je-fak'shon), n. [< 
L. e.cpergefactio(n -). an awakening, < experge - 
facere , pp. expergejactus , awaken, arouse, < cj- 
pergere , awaken, arouse (see experrection), 4 
facere , make.] An awakening or arousing. 

Having, after such a long noctivagution and variety of 
horrid visions, return'd to my perfect experyefaction. 

Howell , Parly of Beasts, p. 45. 
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experience (eks-pe'ri-ens), ». [< ME. experi- 
% ence, experiens , < OF. experience , F. experience = 

Pr. experientia , cspcrientia = Sp. Pg. experienced 
ss It. osperienza, spericnza . esperienzia , sperien - 
< L. experientia } a trial, proof, experiment, 
experimental knowledge, experience, < expert - 
en{U)8 y ppr. of experiri, try. put to the test, un- 
dertake, undergo, < cx, out, + *periri, go through, 
in pp. peritus, experienced, expert : see expert 
&ncL peril. ] 1 . The state or fact of havin g made 
trial or proof, or of having acquired knowledge, 
wisdom, skill, etc., by actual trial or observa- 
tion; also, the knowledge so acquired; person- 
al and practical acquaintance with anything; 
experimental cognition or perception: as, he 
knows what suffering is by long experience; 
experience teaches even fools. 

He that hath as much Experience of you as I have had 
will confess that the llandmuid of God Almighty was never 
so prodigal of her Gifts to any. Howell , Letters, 1. iv. 14. 

We were sufficiently instructed by experience what the 
holy Psalmist means by the Dow of Herman, our Tents 
being as wet with it as if it had rain’d all Night. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 57. 

A man of science who . . . had made experience of a 
spiritual affinity more attractive than any chemical one. 

Hawthorne, Birthmark. 

Till we have some experience of the duties of religion, 
we are incapable of entering duly into the privileges. 

J. U. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 245. 

2. In philos., knowledge acquired through ex- 
ternal or internal perception ; also, the totality 
of the cognitions given by perception, taken in 
their connection ; all that is perceived, under- 
stood, and remembered. Locke defines it as our ob- 
servation. employed either about external sensible ob- 
jects or about the internal operations of our minds, per- 
ceived and reflected upon by ourselves. The Latin ex- 
perientia was used in its philosophical sense by (’elans 
and others, and in the middle ages by Roger Bacon. It 
translates the Groek inntipu t of the Stoics. See empiric. 

The great and indeed the only ultimate source of our 
knowledge of nature and her laws is experience , by which 
we mean not the experience of one man only, or of one 
generation, but the accumulated experience of all mankind 
in all ages, registered in books, or recorded by tradition. 

Sir ,/. Herschel. 

The unity of experience embraces both the inner and 
the outer life. E. Caird , Philos, of Kant, p. 387. 

Specifically — 3. That which has been learned, 
suffered, or done, considered as productive of 
practical judgment and skill; the sum of prac- 
tical wisdom taught by all the events, vicissi- 
tudes, and observations of one's life, or by any 
particular class or division of them. 

That which all men’s experience teaeheth them may not 
in any wise be denied. Hooker, Ecelcs. Polity, lii. 8. 
Who shall march out before ye, eoy’d and courted 
By all the mistresses of war, care, counsel, 

Quick-ey’d experience, and victory twin'd to him? 

Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 3. 
Knowledge comes, hut wisdom lingers, and he hears a 
laden breast, 

Pull of sad experience, moving toward the stillness of his 
rest. Tennyson, boeksley Hall. 

In a world so charged and sparkling with power, a man 
does not livelong and actively without costly additions of 
experience, which, though not spoken, are recorded in Ills 
mind. Emerson , Old Age. 

4. An individual or particular instance of trial 
or observation. 

Real apprehension is, as I have said, in the first instance 
an experience or information about the concrete. 

./. II. Newman, Grain, of Assent, p 21. 

The like holds good with respect to the relations between 
sounds and vibrating objects, which we learn only by a gen- 
eralization of experiences. 11. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol. 

This is what distance does for us ; the harsh ami hitter 
features of this or that experience are slowly obliterated, 
and memory begius to look on the past. W\ Black. 

5t. An experiment. 

She caused him to make experience 
Upon wild beasts. Spenser, F. Q. 

If my affection be suspected, make 
Experience of my loyalty, by some service. 

Shirley, Love Tricks, i. 1. 

6, A fixed mental impression or emotion ; spe- 
cifically, a guiding or controlling religious feel- 
ing, as at the time of conversion or resulting 
from subsequent influences. 

All that can bo argued from the purity and perfection 
of the word of God, with respect to experiences, is this, 
that those experiences which arc agreeable to trie word 
of God are right, and cannot he otherwise ; and not that 
those affections must be right which arise on occasion of 
the word of God coming to the mind. 

Edwards , Works, III. 32. 

The rapture of the Moravian and Quietist, . . . the re- 
vival of the Calvinistie churches, the experiences of the 
Methodists, are varying forms of that shudder of awe and 
delight with which the individual soul always mingles 
with the universal soul. Emerson , Essays, 1st scr., p. 250. 
Experience meeting, a meeting, especially in the Meth- 
odist Church, where tne members relate their religious 
experiences^ a covenant or conference meeting. 


Ho is in that ecstasy of mind which prompts those who 
were liover orators before to rise in an experience meeting 
and pour out a flood of feeling in the tri test language and 
the most conventional terms. 

C. I). Warner , Backlog Studies, p. 127. 
--Syn. Experience, Experiment , Observation. Experience 
is strictly that which befalls a man, or which he goes 
through, while experiment is that which one actively un- 
dertakes. Observation is looking on, without necessarily 
having any connection with the matter: it iB one thing to 
know of a man's goodness or of the horrors of war by ob- 
serration , and quite another to know of it or them by ex- 
perutnee. To know of a man’s goodness by experiment 
would be to have put it to actual and intentional test. 
See practice. 

experience (eks-pe'ri-ens), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
experienced, ppr. experiencing. [< experience, n. ] 
1 . To learn by practical trial or proof ; try or 
rove by use, by suffering, or by enjoyment; 
ave happen to or befall one ; acquire a per- 
ception of ; undergo: as, we all experience pain, 
sorrow, and pleasure ; we experience good and 
evil ; we often experience a change of sentiments 
and views, or pleasurable or painful sensations. 

Your soul will then experience the most terrible fears. 

Southwell, Poetical Works, Pref., p. 5(1. 
You have not yet experienced at her hands 
My treatment. Brooming , Ring and Book, I. 309. 

2f. To practise or drill; exercise. 

Tile youthful sailors thus with early care 
Their arms experience and for sea prepare. 

W'. Hartc, tr. of Sixth Thebaid of Statius. 
To experience religion, to become converted. [Colloq ] 

I experienced reltgion at one of brother Armstrong’s 
protracted meetings. Widow Bedott 1'apcrs, p. 108. 

experienced (eks-pe'ri-enst), ;>. a. Taught by 
practice or by repeated observations ; skilful or 
wise by means of trials, use, or observation : as, 
an experienced artist. ; an experienced physician. 

I esteem it a greater Advantage that so worthy and 
well -experienced a Knight as Sir Talbot Bows iH to be my 
Collogue and Fellow- Burgess. llowell. Letters, I. v. 4. 

We must perfect, as much as wc can, our ideas of the 
distinct, species; or learn them from such as are used to 
that sort of tilings, and arc experienced In them. Locke. 

experiencer (eks-pe'ri-en-ser), n. One who 
experiences; one who makes trials or experi- 
ments. [Rare.] 

A curious experiencer did affirm that the likeness of 
any object, ... it stronglj lnlightned, will appear to an- 
other, in the eye of him that looks strongly and steadily 
upon it, . . . even after lie sliall have turned his eyes from 
it. Sir I\ Digby, Natim of Bodies, viii. 

experientt (eks-pe'ri-ent), a. [< OF. ex perient, 
< L. experiences, ppr. of cxpt.iri: see experi- 
ence.'] Experienced. 

Which wisdom sure he learn’d 
Of his expeneut father. 

Chapman, All Fools, i. 1. 
Why is the Prince, now ripe and full experient. 

Not made a dore in the State? 

Bran, and Ft., Cupid’s Revenge, iii. 1. 

experiential (cks-pe-ri-en'shal), a. [< L. ex- 
perient ia, experience, 4- -at.] Relating to or 
Having experience; derived from experience; 
ompirical. 

Again, what are called phjsiral laws laws of nature — 
are all generalisations from observation, are only empir- 
ical or experiential information. Sir W. Hamilton. 

It is evident that this distinction of necessary and 
experiential truths involves the same antithesis which 
we have already considered — the nntitlicKis of thoughts 
and tilings. Necessary truths are derived trom our own 
thoughts ; experiential truths are deiived from our obser- 
vation ot things about us. The opposition of necessary 
and experiential truths is another aspect of the funda- 
mental antithesis of philosophy. 

W hewell, Hist. Scientific Ideas, I. 27. 

But notwithstanding the utter darkness regarding ways 
and means, our imagination can reach much more readily 
the final outcome of our transcendental than of our expe- 
riential attitude. Mind, IX. 3.58. 

experientialism (eks-po-ri-en'Hhal-izin), w. [< 
experiential 4- -ism.] The doctrine that all our 
knowledge has its origin in experience, and 
must submit, to the test of experience. 

Experientialism is, in short., a philosophical or logical 
theory, not. a psychological one. G. C. Bobertson. 

experientialist (eks-pe-ri-en'shal-ist), n. and a. 
[(experiential 4* -ist.] I. w. One who holds the 
doctrines of experientialism. 

II. a. Pertaining or relating to experiential- 
ism. 

experiment (eks-per'i-ment), n. [< ME. experi- 
ment = 1). G. Dan. Sw. experiment , < OF. experi- 
ment, esperiment = Sp. Pg. experimento = It. cs- 
perimento , < L. expert men turn, a trial, test, ex- 
periment, < experiri, try, test: see experience.] 
1. A trial; a test; specifically, the operation 
of subjecting objects to certain conditions and 
observing the result, in order to test some prin- 
ciple or supposition, or to discover something 
new. 


The craft of coniuracioun tho cumly did vse ; 

With Spratis it experyment so spend tlmi there lyf. 

Destruction oj Troy (E. E. X. S.), 1. 13217. 

A political experiment cannot be made in a laboratory, 
nor determined in a few hours. J. Adams 

Observation is of two kinds ; for either the objects which 
it considers remain unchanged, or, previous to its applica- 
tion, they are made to undergo certain arbitrary changes, 
or are placed in certain factitious relations. In the latter 
case the observation obtains the specific name of experi- 
ment. Sir H\ Hamilton. 

All successful action is successful experiment in the 
broadest sense of the term, and every mistake or failure 
is a negative experiment, which deters us from repetition. 

J coons. Social Reform, p. 253. 

2f. A becoming practically acquainted with 
something; an experience. 

This was a useful experiment for our future conduct. 

Defoe. 

Cavendish’s experiment, an important mechanical ex- 
periment, first actually mode by Henry (’avendish, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the mean density of the earth 
by means of the torsiou-haiuucc.— Controlling experi- 
ment. See control. - 83 m. Observation, etc. (see experi- 
ence), test, examination, assay. 

experiment (eks-per'i-ment), r. [= D. expert- 
men teren = G. experimentiren = Dan. experimen- 
tere = Sw. experimenter a, < F. experimenter (OF. 
espermenter) = Pr. experimental •, expermentar = 
Sp. Pg. exprrimentar = It. esperimm tare, spen- 
mentare , < ML. experimentare , experiment ; from 
the noun.] I. intram. To make trial ; make an 
experiment ; operate on a body in such a man- 
ner as to discover some unknown fact, or to 
establish it when known: as, philosophers ex- 
periment on natural bodies for the discovery of 
their qualities and combinations. 

We live, and they exjx'ri merit on life, 

Those poets, painters, all who stand aloof 
To overlook the farther. Browning, In a Balcony. 

II.f trans. 1 . To try; search out by trial; 
put to the proof. 

This naphta is . . . apt to liifiume with the sunbeams 
or beat that issues from fire ; as was mirthfully experi- 
mented on out* of Alexander s pages. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa. 

2. To know or perceive by experience; expe- 
rience. 

When the succession of ideas ceases, our perception of 
duration ceases with it, which every one experiments while 
he sleeps soundly. Locke. 

experimenta. n. Plural of experimentum. 
experimental (eks-per-i-men't a- 1 ), a. [= G. Dan. 
Sw. experimental (in comp.), <T F. experimental 
= Sp. Pg. experimental = It. esperimentale,<. ML. 
* exper mien tali s, < L. experiment nm , experiment: 
see expert men /.] 1 . Pertaining t o, derived from, 
founded 011 , or known by experiment; given 
to or skilled in experiment: as, experimental 
knowledge or philosophy ; an experimental phi- 
losopher. 

He ((’alvertl was a liberal in politics, and had a lively, 
jf amateurish, interest in experimental science. 

E. Doivden, Shelley, I. 209. 

2. Taught by experience : having personal ex- 
perience; known by or derived from experi- 
ence; experienced. 

Trust not my reading, nor my observations, 

Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenour of my book. Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 

Admit to the holy communion such only as profess and 
appear to be regenerated and experimental Christians. 

II. Humphrey. 

Of liberty, such as it is in small democracies, of patriot- 
ism, such as it is in small independent c ommunities of 
any kind, they had, and they could have, 110 experimental 
knowledge. Macaulay, History. 

Experimental proposition, in logic, u proposition 
which is founded upon experience. Experimental phi- 
losophy, that philosophy which accepts nothing as abso- 
lutely certain, hut holds that opinions will gradually ap- 
proximate to the truth in scientific researches into nature. 

Tho chief reason why I prefer the meehanicall and ex- 
perimentall philosophy betoie the Aristotelian is not so 
much because of its greater certainty, but because it puts 
inquisitive men into a method to attain it, whereas the 
other serves only to obstruct their industry by amusing 
them with empty and insignificant notions. 

Bp. Parker, Tlatoniek Philos., 2d ed. (1WS7), p. 47. 
Experimental religion, religion that exists as an actual 
experience, as distinct from that which is held simply as 
an opinion or practised externally from some ulterior eon- 
siderutioiis ; n state of religious feeling or principle which 
bus sustained the test of trial, as opposed to a religious 
belief which is held merely as a theory 

experimentalise, v. i. See experimentalize. 

experimentalist (eks-per-i-mon'tnl-ist), n. [< 
experimental 4* -wf.] One who makes experi- 
ments; one who practises experimentation. 

In respect, of the medical profession, there is an obvious 
danger of a man s being regarded as a dangerous experi- 
mentalist who adopts any novelty. 

W hately. Rhetoric, I. iii. § 2. 

experimentalize (eks-per-i-men'tal-iz), v. i . ; 
pret. and pp. experimentalized , ppr. exjrcrimen- 
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expirnnt 


talizing. [< experimental 4- -tee.] To make ex- 
periment. Also spelled experimentalise . 

The impression . . . [of Mr. Weller] was that Mr. Mar- 
tin was hired by the establishment of Sawyer, late Nock- 
emorf, to take strong medicine, or to go into fits and l>e 
experimentalized, upon. Dickens , Pickwick, xlviii. 

The old school has gone-- gone, it may be added, to the 
regret of all who do not share the modern rage for expert . - 
mentaliziny , and who are inclined to suspect that our 
fathers were at least as wise as ourselves. 

Quarterly Re.o ., CXXVII. 258. 

experimentally (oks-per-i-inen'tal-i), adv. By 
experiment ; by experience or trial ; by opera- 
tion and observation of results. 

lie will experimentally Hud the emptiness of all thiugB. 

Sir T. Browne , Christ. Mor., iii. 22. 

It is not only reasonably to be expected, but exiteri* 
mentally felt, thut in weak and ignorant understandings 
there are no sufficient supports for the vigorousness of a 
holy life. Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), I. 751. 

The law being thus established experimentally. 

J. S. Mill, Logic. 

experimentarian (oks-per*i-men-ta'ri-an), a. 
and n. [< experiment + -arian.] I. a" Rely- 
ing upon experiments or upon experience. 

Ilobbcs . . . treated the expert went arian philosophers 
as objects only of contempt. D. Stewart. 

II. n. One given to making experiments. 

Another thing . . . that qualifies an experimentarian 
tor the reception of revealed religion. 

Boyle, Works, V. 637. 

experimentation ( cks-j>er " i -men -ta ' sh on ) , n. 
[= F. experimentation; as experiment, v., + 
-« ation .] The act or practice of making experi- 
ments ; the process of experimenting. 

Thus far the advantage of experimentation over simple 
observation is universally recognized: all are aware that 
it enables us to obtain innumerable combinations of cir- 
cumstances which are not to be found in nature, and so 
add to nature's experiments a multitude of experiments 
of our own. J. S. Mill, Logie, III. vli. § 3. 

experimental ve ( eks-nor-i-mon ' ta-ti v ), a. [ < 
experiment + -a live . ] Experimental. Coleridge. 

experimentatort (eks-jier'i-men-ta-tor), n. [= 
F. experimentateur = 8p. Pg. experimentador = 
It. esperimentatore, sperinwntatorc, < ML. experi - 
mentator, < experimental , experiment: see ex- 
periment, r.] An experimenter. 

The examination of some of them was protracted for 
many days, the nature of the experiments themselves, and 
also the design of tin; expert mentator h, requiring such 
chasms. Boyle, Works, IV. 507. 

experimented! (oks-per'i-men-ted), p. a. 
Proved by experience. 

There be divers that make profession to have as good 
and as experimented receipts as yours. 

B. J onxon, Volpone, ii. 1. 

•experimenter (oks-por'i-men-t^r), n. One who 
makes experiments; one skilled in experi- 
ments; an experimentalist. 

•experimentist (eks-per'i-men-tist), n. [< ex- 
periment + -ist.] An experimenter. 

•experimentize (eks-per'i-men-tiz), v. i. ; pret. 
and pp. experimented , ppr. experimen tizing. [< 
experiment 4- -tec.] To try experiments ; ex- 
periment. Also spelled experimentise . 

It has been one of the greatest oversights in my work 
that 1 did not experi me tit ixe on such [small uud incon- 
spicuous] flowers. 

Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 387. 

4Xperimentum (oks-por-i-mon'tuTn), n . ; pi. ex- 
perimenta (-ta). [L. : see experiment.] An ex- 

periment — Experimentum cruclB, a crucial or de- 
ciding experiment or test. See crucial, 3. 

experrectiont (eks-pe-rek'shon), n. [< L. ex- 
perrectus , pp. of expergisci, be awakened, 
awake, < expergerc, tr., wake, arouse, < ex, out , 
4* pergere, wake, arouse, pursue, proceed, go 
oil, < per, through, 4- regerc , keep straight., 
guide, direct : see regent . Cf . insurrection, res- 
urrection.'] A Waking up or arousing. 

The Phrygians also, imagining that Hod Bleepeth all win- 
ter and both awake in the summer, thereupon celebrate 
in one season the feast of lying in bed and sleeping, in 
the other, of expei'rection or waking, and that with much 
drinking and belly cheer. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. loou. 

•expert (eks-p6rfc' as a . ; eks-ptirt' or eks'port as 
n . ), a. and n. [< ME. expert , < OF. expert , espert , 
F. expert = Pr. expert, espert = Sp. Pg. experto 
= It. esparto, sperto, < L. expert us (for *cxpe- 
ritus; cf. equiv. peritus), experienced, skilled, 
expert, pp. of experiri, try, put to the test, go 
through : see experience.'] I. a. 1. Having had 
experience; experienced; practised; trained; 
taught by use, practice, or experience. 

Experts am I thuire planntes best to growe 
Hut sette hem nowe. 

Palladium, Husbondrie (K. E. T. S.), p. 97. 
And noulite to hem of elde that bene experts 
In governauuce, nurture, and honestc. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 1. 


2. Skilful; dexterous; adroit; having facility 
acquired by practice. 

Expert in trifles, and a cunning fool, 

Able t' express the parts, but not dispose the whole. 

Dryden. 

The sceptic is ever expert at puzzling a debate which he 
finds himself unable to continue. 

Goldsmith, English Clergy. 

3. Pertaining to or resulting from experience ; 
due to or proceeding from one having prac- 
tical knowledge or skill: as, expert workman- 
ship ; expert testimony. 

What practice, howsoe’er expert, . . . 

Hath power to give thee as thou wert? 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, lxxv. 
= Syn. Adroit , Dexterous, Expert., etc. (see adroit)', train- 
ed, practised. See skilful. 

II. n. 1. An experienced, skilful, or prac- 
tised person ; one skilled or thoroughly inform- 
ed in any particular department of knowledge 
or art. 

The point is one difficult to settle ; and none can bo 
consulted about it but natives or experts. 

Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 11. 

To read two or three good books on any subject is equiv- 
alent to hearing it discussed by an assembly of wise, able, 
and impartial experts, who tell you all that can be known 
about it. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 813. 

He was a man of wide and scholarly culture, with espe- 
cial aptness in literary quotation, an expert in social sci- 
ence and public charities. 

O. S. Merri.am,8. Bowles, 11. 68. 

2. In law, a person who, by virtue of special 
acquired knowledge or experience on a sub- 
ject, presumably not within the knowledge of 
men generally, may testify in a court of justice 
to matters of opinion thereon, as distinguish- 
ed from ordinary witnesses, who can in gen- 
eral testify only to facts. =Syn. Adept, Expert. See 
adept, n. 

expert (eks-p6rt'), v. t. [< L. expertus, pp. of 
experiri, try, test : see expert, a.] if. To experi- 
ence. 

We deeme of Death as dnome of ill desert ; 

Hut knewe we, fooleB, what it us bringes until, 

Dye would we duyly, once it to expert ! 

Spenser , Shep. Cal., November. 

2. [< expert, ft.] To examine (books, accounts, 
etc.) as an expert ; have examined by an expert : 
as, the accounts have been experted. [Colloq.] 
expertly (oks-peri/li), adv. [< ME. expertly; 
< expert 4- -ly' 2 .] If. By actual experiment. 

Unbynde it tlienne, and there ex.% tertly se 
How oou tree is in til uu other ronne. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 162. 

2. In an expert or skilful or dexterous man- 
ner; adroitly; with readiness and accuracy, 
expertness (eks-pfcrt/nes), n. The quality of 
boing expert ; skill derived from practice ; read- 
iness; dexterity; adroitness: as, expertness in 
musical performance, or in seamanship; ex- 
pertness in reasoning. 

You shall demand of him whether one Captain Dumain 
he i’ the camp, a Frenchman ; what his reputation is with 
the duke, what Ills valour, honesty, and ex^tertnessXu wars. 

Sftak., All's Well, iv. 3. 

There were no marks of expertness in the trick played by 
tlie woman of Endor upon the perturbed inind of Saul. 

T. Coy an, Tlieol. Disquisitions, ii. 
= SyiL Facility, Knack , etc. Set* readiness. 
expetiblet (eks-pet'i-bl), a. [< L. expetibilis , 
desirable, < expetere, desire, long for, seek af- 
ter, < ex, out, 4- petere, seek: see petition, co , m - 
pete. ] Fit to be sought after; desirable. 

An establishment ... is more exjtetible than an appoint- 
ment in some circumstances more perfect, without the 
Bame uniform order and peace therewith. 

T. Puller, Moderation of Church of Eng., p. 410. 

expiable (eks'pi-a-bl), a. [< OF. expiable, < L. 
as if *cxpiabilis, < expiare, expiate: see expi- 
ate.'] Capable of being expiated or atoned for : 
as, an expiable offense ; expiable guilt. 

Tlioy allow them to be such as deserve punishment, 
although such as are easily pardonable : remissible, of 
course, or exjriable by an easie penitence. 

Feltham, Resolves, ii. 9. 

The Gregorian purgatory supposed only an expiation of 
small and light faults, as immoderate laughter, imperti- 
nent talking, which nevertheless he himself sayes are ex - 
piable by feat* of death. 

Jer. Taylor, Diss. from Popery, II. ii. § 2. 

expi&mentt (eks'pi-a-ment), n. [< L. as if *ex- 
piamentum, < expiare, ex’piate : see expiate .] An 
expiation. Bailey , 1727. 
expiate (eks'pi-at), r. t. ; pret. and pp. expiated, 
ppr. expiating. [< L. expiatus, pp. of expiare 
(> It. espiare == Sp. Pg. expiar^zF. expier), atone 
for, make satisfaction for, < ex, out, 4- piare, 
appease, propitiate, make atonement, < pirn, 
devout, pious: see pious.] 1. To atone for; 
make satisfaction or reparation for; remove 
or endeavor to remove the moral guilt of (a 


crime or evil act), or counteract its evil effects, 
by suffering a penalty or doing some counter- 
balancing good. 

It is true indeed, and granted, that the blood of Christ 
alone can expiate sin. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. ii. 

The treasurer obliged himself to expiate the Injury. 

Clarendon , Great Rebellion. 


The pernicious maxims early imbibed by Mr. Fox led 
him . . . into great faults which, though afterwards nobly 
expiated, were never forgotten. Macaulay, Lord Holland. 

2. To avert by certain observances. [Rare.] 


Frequent showers of stones . . . could . . . be expiated 
only by bringing to Rome Cybele. 

T. U. Dyer, Hist. Rome, ft 2. 


expi&tet (eks'pi-at), a. [< L. expiatus, pp. : see 
the verb.] Expired. 

Make haste, the hour of death is expiate. 

Shak., Rich. III., ill. S. 


expiation (eks-pi-a'shon), n. [= F. expiation 
= Pr. expiacio = Sp. expiadon = Pg. expiagdo 
= It. espiazione, < L. expiatio{n-), < expiare, ex- 
piate: see expiate.] 1. Tbe act of expiating, 
or of making satisfaction or reparation for an 
offense ; atonement ; reparation. Bee atone- 
ment. 


His liberality seemed to have something in it of self- 
abasement and expiation. Irving 

Our Lord offered an exudation for our sins. Church Diet 

In the expiations of the heathen peoples the main thing 
is to have enough suffered; for tbe apprehended wrath 
will be stayed when the rages of the gods are glutted. 

Bushnell, Forgiveness and Law, p. 88. 

2. The means by which atonement, satisfac- 
tion, or reparation of crimes is made ; an atone- 
ment. 

Those shadowy expiations w eak, 

The hlood of bulls and goats. 

Milton, P. L., xii. 291. 

3f. An observance or ceremony intended to 
avert omens or prodigies. 

Upon the birth of such monsters, the Grecians and Ro- 
mans did use divers sorts of expiations, and to go about 
tlielr principal cities with many solemn ceremonies ami 
sacrifices. Sir J. Hayward. 

The Great Day of Expiation, an annual solemnity of 
the JewH, observed on the loth day of the mouth Tisri, 
which answers to our September. 

expiational (eks-pi-a'shon-al), a. [< expiation 
4- -, al .] Pertaining to, characterized by, or for 
the purpose of expiation. 

The most intensely expiational form of Christianity, in- 
stead of being most robust and steadfast, is poorest. 

Bushnell , Forgiveness and Law, p. 91. 

expiator (oks'pi-a-tor), n. [= It. espiatore, < 
LL. expiator , < L. expiare , expiate : see expiate.] 
One who expiates. 

expiatorioust (eks // pi-a-to'ri-us), a. [< LL. ex- 
piatorius: s w expiatory.] Same as expiatory. 

Which arc not to he expounded os if ordination did con- 
fer tin* first grace, which in the schools is understood only 
to be expiatorious. Jer. Taylor, Office Ministerial, § 7. 

expiatory (eks'pi-R-to-ri), a. [ = F. cxviatoire 
= Sp. Pg. expiatorio — It. espiatorio, < LL. ex- 
piator i us, < L. expiare , pp. expiatus , expiate: 
see expiate , expiator.] Having the power to 
make atonement or expiation ; offered by way 
of expiation. 

His voluntary death for others prevailed with God, and 
had the force of an expiatory sacrifice. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

expilatet (eks'pi-lat), v. t. [< L. expilatus, pp. 
of expilare (> It. espilarc = Pg. expilar), pillage, 
plunder, < ex, out, + pilar e, pillage, plunder: 
see compile and pillage.] To pillage ; plunder. 

expilationt (eks-pi-la'shon), n. [= Pg. expi- 
laydo = It. espilazione, < L. expiliatio{n -), < ex- 
pilare, pillage: see expilate.] The act of pil- 
laging or plundering; the act of committing 
waste. 


So many grievances of the people, expilations of the 
church, abuses to the state, entrenchments upon the roy- 
alties of the crown, were continued. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 100. 

Within the same space [the last six mouths of his reign ] 
he [Edward VI. J lost by way of gift about twice as much id 
the relics of the monastic spoil as he had lost in the whole 
of any of his former years (except the flrBt two). . . . This 
final expilation, for such it was, avenged upon the son the 
sacrilege of the father. 

Ji. W. Dixon , Hist. Church of Eng., xxi 

expilatort (eks'pi-la-tor), n. [= It. espilatore, 
< L. expilator, < expilare, pillage: see expilate.] 
One wbo expilates or pillages. 

Where proflt hath prompted, no age hath wanted such 
miners [for sepulchral treasure], for which the most bar- 
barous expilators found the most civil rhetorick. 

Sir T. Browne, Urn -burial, in 

expirable (eks-plr'a-bl), a. [< expire 4- -able.] 
Tuat may come to an end. Smart. 

explrant (eks-plr'ant), n. [= F. expirant = Sp. 
espirante , < L. expiran(t -)$ , exspiran(t-)8, ppr. of 



aspirant 

txvirare, exspirare, expire: see expire .] One 
who is expiring. Is. Taylor. 
expiration( eks-pi-ra'shon), n. [= F. expiration 
s- pr espiracio = Sp. espiracion = Pg. expira- 
gflo as. It, espirazione, < L. expiratio(n -), ar$/n- 
ratto(rir), a breathing out, < expirare , exspirare, 
breathe out : see expire.'] 1 . The act of breath- 
ing out; expulsion of air from the lungs in the 
process of respiration : opposed to inspiration. 

The movements [in respiration J are both thoracic and 
abdominal, the former being distinctly made up of expan- 
sion And elevation during inspiration, of retraction and 
depression during expiration , especially when a full breath 
is taken. Quoin , Med. Diet., p. 1339. 

2. The last emission of breath; cessation; death. 

This is a very great cause of the dryness and expiration 

of men’s devotion, because our souls are so little refreshed 
with the waters and holy-dews of meditation. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), I. 60. 

We have heard him breathe the groan of expiration. 

Johnson , Rambler. 

3. Close; end; conclusion; termination: as, 
the expiration of a month or year; the expira- 
tion or a contract or a lease. 

Thou . . . art come, 

Before tho expiration of thy time. 

Shak., Rich. II., ii. 3. 

4. That whiah is produced by audible expiring 
or breathing out, as a sound. 

The aspirate “lie,” which is none other than a gentle ex- 
piration. Abp. Sharp, Dissertations, p. 41. 

5. Emission of volatile matter from any sub- 
stance ; evaporation ; exhalation : as, the expi- 
ration of oxygen by plants. [Bare or obsolete.] 

The true cause of cold is an expiration from tho globe 
of the earth. liacon, Nut. Hist., § 866. 

expirator (eks'pi-ra-iqr), n. [< L. expirare , pp. 
expiratus , breathe out: see expire.] A device 
for sending a stream of air outward. 

The Instrument lias . . . a Bimpler form when required 
to act only as an aspirator. . . . When an increased re- 
sistance has to be overcome, the instrument being used 
either as aspirator or as expirator, the tube / is drawn 
farther out. Ure, Diet., 1. 261. 

expiratory (eks-plr'a-to-ri), a. [< expire 4- 
-atory.] Pertaining to the emission or expira- 
tion of breath from tho lungs, 
expire (eks-plr'), v . ; pret. and pp. expired , ppr. 
expiring. [< OF. expirer , espircr , F. erpirer = 
Pr. expirar , espeirar = Sp. espirar = Pg. expirar 
= It. espirar e, spirare , < L. expirare, exspirare, 
breathe out, exhale, breathe one’s last, expire, < 
ex, out, 4- spirare , breathe : see spirit. Cf . aspire , 
conspire, inspire, perspire, respire, suspire, tran- 
spire.] I. trans. 1. To breathe out; expel 
from the mouth or nostrils in the process of 
respiration; emit from the lungs: opposed to 
inspire. 

All bis hundred Mouths at once expire. 

Volumes ot curling Smoke. 

Congreve, Pindaric Odes, ii. 

This year Captain Miles Standish expired his mortal life. 

JV. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 262. 
This chaf’d the boar, his nostrils flames expire , 

And his red eyeballs roll with living Are. 

Dryden, Meleager and Atalanta, 1. 121. 

2. To give out or forth insensibly or gently, as 
a fluid or volatile matter ; exhale ; yield. [Bare 
or obsolete.] 

And force the veins of dashing flints to expire 
The lurking seeds of their celestial Are. Spenser. 

Tlie expiring of cold out of the inward parts of the earth 
ill winter. Bacon , Nat. Hist., § 69. 

3f. To exhaust; wear out; bring to an end. 

To swill the drinke that will expyre. thy date ? 

Lyly, Euphucs, Anut. of Wit, p. 77. 

Now when as Time, flying with winges swift, 

Expired had the terme. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 80S. 

ii. intram. 1. To emit the breath : opposed 
to inspire. Specifically — 2. To emit the last 
breath; die. 

My last was a Discourse of the Latin or primitive Ro- 
man Tongue, which may be said to be expird In tho Mar- 
ket, tho’ living yet in the Schools. Howell, Letters, ii. 59. 

Thus on Marauder's flowery margin lies 

Th’ expiring swan, and as he sings he dies. 

Pope, R. of the L., v. 66. 
Wind my thread of life up higher. 

Up, through angels’ hands of fire ! 

I aspire while I expire. 

Mrs. Browning, Bertha in the Laue. 

3. To come to an end; close or conclude, as 
a given period; come to nothing; cease; ter- 
minate; fail or perish; end: as, the lease will 
expire on the first day of May; all his hopes of 
empire expired. 

And when forty years were expired, there appeared to 
film in the wilderness of mount Sina an angel of the Lord 
In a flame of fire in a bush. Acts vii. 80. 
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For still he knew his power 
Not yet expired. Milton, P. R,, iv. 895. 

4f. To come out ; fly out. 

The distance judg’d for shot of every size, 

The linstocks touch, the ponderous ball expires. 

_ Dryden. 

=Syn. 2. Perish, etc. See diel. 
expiring (eks-pir'ing), p.a. 1 . Pertaining to or 
used in the breathing out of air from the lungs. 

If the inspiring or expiring organ of any animal be stopt, 
it suddenly dies. /. Walton, Complete Angler. 

2. P jrtaining or belonging to tlie close of life ; 
occurring just before death: as, expiring ef- 
forts ; expiring groans. 

expiry (eks'pi-ri), n. [< expire 4- -y.] Expira- 
tion; termination. 

Wc bad to leave at the expiry of the term. 

Lamb, To Wordsworth. 
Expiry of the legal, in Scots law , the expiration of the 
period within whion the subject of an adjudication may 
be redeemed, on payment of the debt adjudged for. 

expiscate (eks-pis'kat), v. t. [< L. expiscatus , 
pp. of expiscari , search out, find out, lit. fish out, 
< ex, out, 4- piscari , fish, < piscis = E. fish.] To 
search out ; hence, to discover by subtle means 
or by strict examination. 

Ex-pi seating if the renown’d extreme 
They force on us will serve their turns. 

Cha%mian , Iliad, x. 181. 

That he had passed a riotous nonage, that he wus a 
zealot, . . . and that be figured memorably in the scene 
on Magus Muir, so much and no more could 1 cxpiscate. 

Ji. L. Stevenson, Hist, of Fife. 

expiscation (ek8-pis-ka/sliqn), n. [< cxpiscate 
4* -ion.] The act of expiscating, fishing, or fish- 
ing out ; hence, the act of getting at the truth of 
any matter by strict inquiry and examination. 
All thy worth, yet, thyselfe must patronise 
By quaffing more of the Castalian head ; 

In expiscation of whose mysteries, 

Our nets must still be clogg’d with heavie lead 
To make them sinke and catch. 

Chapman, On B. Jonson’s Sejanus. 

expiscator (eks'pis-ka-tor), n. [< cxpiscate 4- 
-or.] One who expiscates or examines care- 
fully and minutely into tho truth or meaning 
of something. 

This battle of Biggar is worthy of the attention of these 
mighty expiscators and exploders of mytliB, Sir George (’. 
Lewis, and our own inevitable Burton. 

l)r. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 3d scr., p. 329. 

expiscatory (eks-pis'kii-to-ri), a. [< cxpiscate 
4“ -ory.] Fitted or designed to expiscato or get 
at the truth of a matter by inquiry and exami- 
nation. 

By innumerable confrontations and exjtiscaton/ ques- 
tions, through entanglements, doublings, and windings 
that fatigue eye and soul, this most involute of lies is 
finally winded off. Cailyle , Diamond Necklace, xvi. 

explain (eks-plan'), v. [< OF. explaner = Sp. 
Pg. explanar = It. spianare, < L. exp tan are, flat- 
ten, spread out, make plain or clear, explain, < 
ex, out, 4- planare , flatten, make level, < planus, 
level, plain : see plain , plane. Cf. esplanade, 
splanade.] I. trans. If. To make plain or flat. ; 
spread out in a flattened form ; unfold. 

The Constantin opolitan. or horse chesnut, is turgid with 
buds and ready to explain its leaf. 

Evelyn, Letter to Sec. of Royal society. 

2. To make plain or clear to the mind ; render 
intelligible; unfold, analyze, state, or describe 
in such a manner as to make evident to the 
minds of others; exhibit the nature, meaning, 
or significance of; interpret; elucidate; ex- 
pound. 

"fin revelation satisfies all doubts, 

Explain# all mysteries except her own, 

And so illuminates tlie path of life 
That fools discover it, and stray no more. 

Cowper , Task, ii. 628. 

Commentators explain tho difficult passages. Gay. 

3. To exhibit, disclose, or state the grounds or 
causes of the existence or occurrence of; reveal 
or state the causal or logical antecedents or con- 
ditions of ; account for. 

Why from Comparisons should I refrain, 

Or fear small things by greater to explain ? 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art ot Love. 

His errors are at once explained by a re Terence to the 
circumstances in which he was placed. 

Macaulay Macliiavdli. 

If protestants commit, suicide more often than catholics, 
we explain this fact by showing that suicide is increased 
by civilization, ami that in the main catholics arc more 
ignorant and uncivilized. F. U. Bradley , Logic, III. ii. 2. 

TO explain away, to deprive of significance by explana- 
tion ; nullify or get rid of the apparent import, of; clear 
away by interpretation : generally with an adverse im- 
plication ; as, to explain away a passage of Scripture; to 
explain away one's fault or offense. 

Those explain the meaning quite away. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 117. 
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Conscience is no longer recognized as an independent 
arbiter of actions ; Its authority is explained away. 

J. H. Newman , Parochial Sermons, i. 812. 
=SyiL Explain, Expound , Interpret, Elucidate. Explain 
is the most general of these words, and means to make 
plain, clear, and intelligible. Expound is used of elabo- 
rate, formul, or methodical explanation : as, to expound a 
text, the law, the philosophy of Aristotle. To mtcrjrret is 
to explain, as if from a foreign language, to make clear 
what before was dark, and generally by following the ori- 
ginal closely, as word by word and line by line : as, to in- 
terpret Hegel, Swedenborg, Emerson. To elucidate is to 
bring or work out into the light that which before was 
dark, usually by means of illustration ; the word generally 
implies, like expound , a somewhat protracted or elaborate 
process. Hce translate. 

The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands ; we 
Bhould only spoil it by trying to explain it. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 3. 

The aim in expounding a great poem should be, not to 
discover an endless variety of meanings often contradic- 
tory, but whatever it has of great and perennial signifi- 
cance. Lowell , Among my Books, 2dser., p. 44. 

One speaks the glory ot the British Queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 

A third interprets motions, looks, ami eyes. 

Pope, R. of the L., iii. 2. 

The scheme of the Gospel is not only of the most tran- 
scendent use, aR it confirms, elucidates , and enforces tho 
moral law, but of the most absolute necessity. 

Bp. Hurd , Works, VT. iv. 

II. intrans. To give explanations. 

I shall not extenuate, hut explain and dilucidate, ac- 
cording to the custom of the ancients. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

explainable (eks-pla'iia-bl), a. [< explain 4- 
-aale. ] Capable of being explained or made 
plain ; interpre table. 

It is symbolically explainable , and implicth purification 
and cleanness, when in tho burnt offerings the priest is 
commanded to wash the inwards and legs thereof in water. 

Sir T. Jiroume, Vulg. Err., v. 21. 

explainer (^ks-pla/ner), w. One who explains; 
an expositor; an interpreter. 

Unless he can show his authority to he tlie sole explainer 
of fundamentals, he will in vam make such a pudder about 
his fundamentals. Another explainer, of as good author- 
ity as lie, will Bet up others against them. 

Locke, Vital, of Christianity. 

explaitt, n. [MIC. exploit, esplait, exploit, espleit , 
< OF. esplait , espleit, exploit , an action, exploit, 
etc..: see exploit \ n., of which exploit is an earlier 
form.] 1. Achievement. — 2. Advantage; fur- 
therance ; promotion. 

For, exploit of their spodc, tliai spekyn in fere 
To obese horn a eboftayn to he cliofc of them all. 

Destruction of Troy (K. K. T. 8.), 1. 3661. 

explaitt, r. t. [Also expiate; < ME. *cxpleiten, 
espleiteu, < OF. espleitcr, exploiter, achieve, per- 
form, exploit: see exploit , v., of which explait 
is an earlier form.] 1. To perform; achieve; 
promote. — 2. To explicate ; explain. 

Thou dost deal 

Desired justice to the public weal, 

Like Solon’s self explat'st the knotty laws 
With endless labours. 

B.Jonson, Underwoods, lxv. 

explanate (eks'pla-nat), a. [< L. cxplanatm , 
pp. of explan are, flatten, spread out: see ex- 
plain.] X. In hot. and zodi., flattened; spread 
out. — 2. In entom., having the margin flat and 
dilated, forming an edge: said of the thorax or 
elytra when the outer sides are so dilated, of 
the mandibles, etc. 

explanation (eks-pla-na'sliqn), n. [= F. ex- 
planation (rare) = Bp. cxphmacton = Pg. ex- 
planaqfto, < L. explanatio(n-), an explanation, 
interpretation, < explanare, explain: see ex- 
plain.] 1. The act of explaining. (,/) Tho act 
or process of making plain or ch ar tin* nature, meaning, 
or significance of something ; the act of rendering intel- 
ligible what was before obscure, us by analysis oi descrip- 
tion; elucidation; interpolation ■ as, the explanation ot 
n passage in Scripture, oi of a contiact or treaty. 

Explanation, then, i« analysis, real or ldeul, sensible 
or extra-sciiKihlc. It takes the object, or the feeling, to 
pieces ; and is a ported analysis when the pieces that are 
obtained ran In* put together again, and form the original 
whole. G. II. Lewes, ITobs. of Lite and Mind, II. ii. § 3. 

(b) The process of showing by reasoning or investigation 
the causal or logical antecedents or tonditions ot some 
thing or event which is to he accounted for; specifically, 
tho making clear by reasoning how certain observed or 
admitted facts may have been brought, about by the action 
of known principles, if a certain supposition is allowed; 
the unification of a confused mass of fads, by means of a 
single known or supposod fact from which they would all 
necessarily or probably result. 

The word explanation occurs so continually, and holds 
so important, a place in philosophy, that a little time 
spent in fixing the meaning of it will he profitably em- 
ployed. An individual fact is said to be explained, by 
pointing out, its cause, that is, by stating the law or laws 
of causation, of which Its production is an instance. Thus, 
a conflagration is explained, when it is proved to have 
arisen from a spark falling into the midst, of a heap of 
combustibles. J. S. Mill, I/Ogic, III. xii. f 1. 
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What is called the explanation of a phenomenon by the 
discovery of its cause, is simply the completion of its de- 
scription by the disclosure of some intermediate details 
which had escaped observation. 

G. H. Lewes, Aristotle, p. 76. 

We suppose the cryptograph to be an English cipher, be- 
cause, as we say, this explains the observed phenomena 
that there are about two dozen characters, that one occurs 
much more frequently than the rest, especially at the ends 
of words, etc. The explanation is : Simple English ciphers 
have certain peculiarities ; this is a simple English cipher : 
hence, this necessarily has these peculiarities. Tills ex- 
planation is present to the mind of the reasoner, too : so 
much so, that we commonly say that the hypothesis is 
adopted tor the sake of the explanation. C. S. Peirce. 

2. That which is adduced as explaining or 
seeming to explain; specifically, a meauing or 
interpretation assigned; the sense given by an 
expounder or interpreter. 

The ill effects that were like to follow on those different 
explanations [of the Trinity | made the bishops move the 
king to set out injunctions requiring them to see to the re- 
pressing of error and heresy with all possible zeal. 

Bp. Burnet, Jlist. Own Times, an. 1698. 

3. An inquiry into language used, actions, or 
motives, with a view to adjust a misunderstand- 
ing and reconcile differences ; lienee, reconcili- 
ation or reestablishment of good understanding 
between persons who have been at variance. 
=Syn. 1. Explication, elucidation, description. 

explanative (oks-plan'a-tiv), a . [< L. as if *ex- 
planativmfi explanare , pp. ex plan atm, explain : 
see explain .] Explanatory. 

What follows . . . is explanati ve of what went before. 
Warburtou, Julian's Attempt to Rebuild the Temple, ii. f>. 

explanatorily (eks-plan'a-to-ri-li), adr. In an 
explanatory manner; by way of explanation; 
with a view to explain. 

“All . . . were absorbed in the hatter,” said the Profes- 
sor explanatorily. Philadelphia Times , June 2, 1885. 

explanatoriness (oks-plan'»-to-ri-nes), n. The 
quality of being explanatory. Bailey , 1727. 

explanatory (eks-plan'a-to-ri), a. [< LL. cx- 
planatorius , < L. explanare, pp. explanatutt , ex- 
plain: see explain.'] Serving to explain; con- 
taining explanation ; of the nature of explana- 
tion: as, explanatory notes. 

To give a long catalogue of pictures and statuesi witli- 
out explanatory observations appeared absurd. 

Eustace, Tour in Italy, I., I'ref., p. ix. 

These explanatory ideograms, which in Egyptian and 
Cuneiform are called determinatives, in Chinese go by the 
name of keys, radicals, or primitives. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 30. 

QXplatet, v, t. See explait. 

expleitt, exploited n. and v. See explait. 

explement feks'ple-ment), n. [< L. expiemen - 
turn, that which fills up, a filling, < explore , fill 
up: see cxpletion. Cf. complement.] In geoin . , 
the amount by which an angle falls short of 
four right angles. 

expletiont (eks-ple'shon), n. [< L. cxpletio(n-), 
a filling up, a satisfying, < expletm , pp. of cx- 
plvre , fill up, < ex, out, 4* plere, fill: Bee plenty. 
Cf . completion, depletion.] A fulfilling; accom- 
plishment; fulfilment; satisfaction. 

They conduce nothing at all to the perfection of men's 
natures, nor the expiation of their desires. 

Killi ngbeck, Sermons, p. 374. 

expletive (eks'ple-tiv), a. and n. [= F. cxple- 
tif = Pr. expletiu = Sp. Pg. expletiro = It. es- 
pletivo, < LL. expletirus, serving to fill out (ap- 
plied to conjunctions, etc.), < L. expletm , pp. of 
explere, fill up: see expiation.] I, a. Serving 
to fill up; added to fill a vacancy, or for fac- 
titious emphasis: specifically used of words. 
See II., 2. 

There is little temptation to load with expletive epithets. 

Johnson, Addison. 

II. n. 1. Something used to fill up; some- 
thing not neeessary but used for embellish- 
ment. 

The custard -pudding which Mrs. Quick bad tossed up, 
adorned with currant-jelly, a gooseberry tart, with other 
ornamental expletives of the same kind. 

Graves, Spiritual Quixote, ix. 15. 

She ever promised to he a more expletive In the creation. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xcii. 

2. In rhet. and gram., a word or syllable which 
is not necessary to the sense or construction, 
or to an adequate description of a thing, but 
which is added for rhetorical, rhythmical, or 
metrical reasons, or which, being once neces- 
sary or significant, has lost notional force. Ex- 
pletives of the former kind are usually trite adjectives, 
added, as in feeble prose or verse, for the mere sound or 
to till out a line, or else irrelevant words or terms used 
for factitious emphasis, as in profane swearing. Exple- 
tives of the latter kind are usually particles like the in- 
troductory there, used without local reference, and the 
auxiliary do, used as in the lirst line of the quotation from 
Pope. 
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Expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 846. 
Circuitous phrases and needless expletives distract the 
attention ana diminish the strength of the impression 
produced. //. Spencer, Style. 

What are called expletives in rhetorical treatises are 
grammatically allied to the interjections, though widely 
differenced from them by the want of meaning, which the 
interjection is never without. 

G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xiii. 

3. Hence, by euphemism, an oath ; an exclama- 
tory imprecation : as, his conversation was gar- 
nished with expletives. 

Ho who till then had not known how to speak unless he 

f mt an oath before and another behind to make his words 
mvo authority, discovered that he could speak better 
and more pleasantly without such expletives than he had 
ever done before. Southey , Bunyan, p. 16. 

expletively (eks'ple-tiv-li), adv. In the man- 
ner of an expletive.* 

expiatory (eks'ple-to-ri), a. [< L. as if *exple- 
torim , < explere, pp. expletm, fill up : see ex- 
pletion.] Serving to fill up; superfluous; ex- 
pletive. 

Dr. Garden is so fond of this expletory embellishment 
as even to introduce it twice in the same verse. 

British Critic, Feb. , 1797. 

explicable (oks'pli-ka-bl), a. [= F< explicable 
=s Sp. explicable = Pg. explicated = It. esplica- 
bilc, < L. cxplicabilis, < explieare, unfold, expli- 
cate: see explicate.] Capable of being unfold- 
ed, explained, or made dear or plain ; capable 
of being accounted for ; admitting explanation. 

A beaut) not explicable is dearer than a beauty which 
we can see to the end of. Emerson, Essays, 2d Ber., p. 21. 

The obviouB fact that there has been agraduul increase 
in variety and elevation of living beingH, from the earlier 
periods until now, iR often adduced as an evidence of 
derivation, hut is equally explicable on the supposition of 
a creative plan. Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 143. 

explicableness (eks'pli-ka-bl-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being explicable or ’’explainable. Bailey, 
if 27. 

explicand (eks-pli-kand'), n. [< L. cxplicandus, 
ger. of explieare, explicate : see explicate .] A 
fact or speech to be explained, 
explicate (eks'pli-kat), v. ; prot. and pp. ex- 
plicated, ppr. explicating. [< L. cxplicatus , pp. 
of explieare (> It. esplicare = Sp. Pg. Pr. expli- 
car =s F. expliquer), unfold, spread out, set in 
order, treat, explain, explicate, < ex, out, 4- pli- 
cate, fold: see plait, pleat, plicate. From tho 
other form of the pp. of explieare, namely ex- 

f licitus, come E. explicit, exploit , ex))loit, q. v.] 

, tram. If. To unfold ; expand ; open. 

They explicate the leaves and ripen food 
For the silk labourers of the mulberry wood. 

Sir R. Blackmore. 

2. To unfold the meaning or sense of ; explain ; 
interpret. 

He might have altered the Bhapo of liis argument, and 
explicated them bettor in Ringlc scenes. 

B. J on son, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 
We may easily suppose him (Christ) to teach us many 
a new truth which we knew not, and to explicate to us 
many particulars of tlmt estate which God designed for 
man in his lirst production, but yet did not then declare 
to him. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I., l*rcf., p. 14. 

There is no truth concerning God which is not explicated 
by truths of our own moral consciousness. 

* Iiu8hne.ll, Forgiveness and Law, p. 14. 

For a logic mainly concomed with inference — i. e., with 
explicating what is implicated in any given statements 
concerning classes — there is nothing more to be done but 
to ascertain agreements or disagreements. 

J. Ward , Encyc. Brit., XX. 78. 

II. intram. To give an explanation. 

Let hirn explicate who hath resembl’d the whole argu- 
ment to a Comedy, for Tragi call, he sayes, were too omi- 
nous. Milton, Apology for firnectymnuus. 

explicate (eks'pli-kat), a. [< L. explicatus , pp. : 
Hoe the verb.] Unfolded; explicated. 

Thus was his person made tangible, and his name ut- 
tenible, and his mercy brought home to our necessities, 
and the mystery made explicate, at the circumcision of 
this holy babe. Jer. Taylor, Great Exemplar, i. § 5. 

explication (eks-pli-ka'shon), n. [= F. expli- 
cation = Sp. ex plicacum = Pg. crplicaqao = It. 
csplicazionc, < L. explication), < explieare , un- 
fold, explain: see explicate .] 1. The act of 
unfolding or opening. 

Theology may be described as the explication and articu- 
lation of the idea of God, or the interpretation of Nature, 
Man, and History, through that idea. 

Contemporary Rev., LI. 208. 

2. Explanation; especially, an exposition of 
the meaning of any sentence or passage. 

The exposition and explication of authors, which resteth 
in annotations and commentaries. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 256. 
Explications of every material difficulty in the text, in 
notes at the bottom of each page. Goldsmith, Criticisms. 
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A declaration la called an explication when the predicate 
or defining member indeterminately evolves only come oi 
the characters belonging to the subject. It is called an 
exposition when the evolution of the notion is continued 
through several explications . Sir IF. Hamilton. 

explicative (eks'pli-ka-tiv), a. [= F. explica - 
tif bb Pr. cxplicatiu = Sp. Pg. explicatwo 
It. esplicativo , < L. as if *explicatwm, < expli- 
cate, pp. explicatm , unfold, explicate: see ex- 
plicate.] Serving to explicate, or unfold or ex- 
plain; tending to make clear or intelligible; 
explanatory. Also explicatory . 

Thought is, under this condition, merely explicative ot 
analytic. Sir W. Hamilton , Discussions, p. 578 

Explicative Judgment, in the Kantian logic, a judgment 
which docs no more than explicitly declare what is im 
plicitly contained in the notion of the subject; an analyti- 
cal judgment ; an essential proposition. 

explic&tor (eks'pU-ka-tor), n. [= F. explica- 
tes = Pg. cxplicador =* It. esplicatore, < L. ex- 
plica tor, < explieare , unfold, explicate : set' 
explicate.] One who unfolds or explains; an 
expounder. 

The supposition of Epicurus and his explkator Lucre 
tius, and his advancer Gasscndus. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. in. 

explicatory (eks'pli-ka-to-ri), a. [< explicate 4 
-ory.] 8am o as explicative. • 

Hereupon . . . are grounded those evangelical com- 
mands, explicatory oi this law, as it now standeth in force 
Barrow, Works, I. xx\. 

explicit 1 (oks-plis'it), a. [= F. expli<nte= Sp. Pg. 
expheito = It. csplicito, < L. explicitm, pp. of ex- 
plicare , unfold, explain, etc., the later pp. ex- 
plicates being more common: see explicate and 
exploit.] 1. Open to the understanding; ex- 
press; clear; not obscure or ambiguous: op- 
posed to implicit: as, explicit instructions. 

All that Leibnitz effected was therefore to render ex- 
plicit what had been implicit in the argument of Locke. 

G. U. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. 408. 

The language of the proposition was too explicit to ad- 
mit of doubt. Iiancrojt. 

2. Plain; open; unreserved; having no dis- 
guised meauiug or reservation; outspoken: 
applied to persons : as, he was explicit in his 
terras. 

He that curses in his heart shall die the death of an ex 
plicit and bold blasphemer. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 200 

Seeing that my informant was determined not to be ex 
plicit, 1 did not press for a disclosure. 

Barham, IngoldBby Legends, I. 181. 
Explicit differentiation. See differentiation. — Ex- 
plicit function, in aly . , a function whose value is given 
in terms of the independent variable or variables. Thus 
if y = a# + ax 4 + ttx » + cs" + dx ) e , y is an explicit func- 
tion of x, while x is an implicit function of y. Bromic - 
Explicit proposition or declaration, one in which the 
words, in their common acceptation, express the true 
meauing of the person who utters them, and in which 
there is no ambiguity or disguise. =Syn. Explicit , Express 
definite, determinate, positive, categorical, unambiguous 
unmistakable. Explicit means clear and definite; excess 
means clear, definite, and emphatic. Explicit (literal 1> 
unfolded) directions are detailed enough to leave no room 
for mistake. An express prohibition is one that is clearli 
and emphatically laid down. 

If you place yourselves ns I directed, you shall hear In* 
explicit declaration. Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, a 

An express command, under penalty, to deliver his bend 
in the view of Angelo. Shak., M. for M., iv. 2 

explicit 2 (oks'pli-sit), v. impers. [Orig. an abbr 
of L. explicitm (est liber), the book is unfolded 
or ended: explicitm, pp. of explieare, unfold, ar- 
range ; but later understood as a 3d sing, pres 
ind. : see second extract.] It is finished or corn 
pleted : a word formerly inserted at the conclu- 
sion of a book, in the same way as finis. See 
etymology. 

The Liber Festivals of Caxton concludes with “Ex 
plicit: Emprynted at Westminster, Arc., xncceclxxxiij.” 

Johnson 

The title of the work was written at the end of the roll 
and at the same place was recorded the number of ml 
umns and lines, crrt'xoi, which it contained — probably f«u 
the purpose of estimating the price. To roll and unroll 
wob ctAetv and plicate and explicate ; the wort 

unrolled and read to tnc end was the liber explicit vs 
Hence comes the common explicit written at the end of < 
work ; and from the analogy of incipit liber in titles, tlf 
word was afterward taken fora verb, and appears in biu I 
phrases as explicit liber, explicit, expliceat, «c. 

Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 14 » 

explicitly (eks-plis'it-li), adv. Plainly; with 
out disguise or reservation of meaning; not b\ 
inference or implication; clearly; unmistak 
ably : as, he explicitly avows his intention, 
explicitness (eKs-plis'it-nes), n. The quality oi 
being explicit; plainness of language or state- 
ment ; direct expression of knowledge, views 
or intention, without reserve or ambiguity; out 
spokenness. 
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explode (eka-plM'), v . ; pret. and pp. exploded , 
ppr. expmMng. [ss It. esplodere a= G. explodi- 
ren as Dan. exploders as Sw. exploder a, < L. 
explodere , explaudere, pp. exttlosus, explausus , 
drive out by clapping, hoot off (an actor), hence 
drive away, disapprove, reject, < ex , out, +plau- 
dere, clap, applaud : Bee applaud, plausible,"] I. 
traiw. If. To decry or reject with noise: ex- 
press disapprobation of with noise or marks of 
contempt ; niss or hoot off : as, to explode a play 
or an actor. 

That which one admires another explodes as most ab- 
surd and ridiculous. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 22. 

I am, therefore, in the first place, to acknowledge with 
all manner of gratitude their civility, who were pleased 
. . . not to explode an entertainment which was designed 
to please them. *- Dryden , Don Sebastian, I’ref. 

He was universally exploded and hissed oil the stage. 

ASsop's Fables (ed. c. 1720). 

2. To destroy the reputo or demonstrate the 
fallacy of ; disprove or bring into discredit or 
contempt; do awav with: as, an exploded cus- 
tom ; an exploded hypothesis. 

I shall talk very freely on u custom which all men wish 
exploded. Steele , Tatler, No. 25. 

Some late authors have thought that this [Mount Tabor] 
was not the place of the transfiguration ; but as the tra- 
dition lias been so universal, their opinion is generally ex- 
ploded. Pococke , Description of the East, II. l. 65. 

Old exploded contrivances of mercantile error. Burke. 

3. To cause to burst suddenly and noisily into 
an expanded or gaseous state, or into frag- 
ments, as gunpowder or the like, a steam-boil- 
er, etc. See II. 

Some of these experiments [on guncotton] are made 
by exploding under water equal weights of the same sub- 
stances under identical circumstances, lire , Diet., 1 1. 761. 

4. To drive out with sudden violence and noise. 

But late the kindled powder did explode 

The massy ball. Sir if. Blackmon'. 

5. In physiol ., to cause to break out or burst 
forth ; bring into sudden action or manifesta- 
tion ; develop rapidly and violently. 

From some peculiar neurotic state, either induced by 
alcohol, or existing before alcohol was usod, or exploded 
by this drug, a profound suspension of memory and con- 
sciousness and literal paralysis of certain brain-functions 
follow. Pop. Sri. Mo., XXVI. 18b. 

II. intrans . 1. To burst with forco and noise, 
as gunpowder or an elastic fluid, through sud- 
denly developed chemical reaction, as from the 
application of fire or friction. 

Chloride of nitrogen, when covered with a film of water, 
explodes with great violence when brought into contact 
with a decomposing agent. Ure , Diet., 11. 321. 

2. To be brokon up suddenly with a loud report 
by an internal force ; fly into pieces with vio- 
lence and noise from any cause, as a boiler from 
excessive pressure of steam, a bombshell from 
the expansion of its charge by heat, or a wheel 
from too rapid revolution. — 3. To burst noisily 
into sudden activity; break out with loud noise 
from some internal force, or into violent outcry 
or speech, as from emotion : as, a geyser which 
explodes at regular intervals; to explode with 
rage or with laughter. 

No lack of customers boating their bosoms and exploding 
with incredulity at the prices demanded. 

T. B. Aldrich, Ponkapog to Tcsth, p. 241. 

4. In physiol., to break out or burst forth; be- 
come suddenly manifest in operation or effect. 

The irritation may exist as such for un indefinite time, 
or may so reduce the vitality and resisting power of the 
tissue of the disc and surrounding parts, as to develop 
gradually, or explode suddenly, into au actual inflamma- 
tion— that is, into a neuritis. 

Alien, and Neurol., VIII. 120. 

Exploding mass, in cophalopods. See extract under 
spermatopnore. 

explodent (eks-plo'dent), n. In philol., same 
as explosive, 2. 

exploder (eks-pld'dGr), n, 1. One who or that 
which explodes. — 2f. A hisser ; one who rejects 
with contempt. 

According to the republican divinity of some scandalous 
exploders of the doctrine of passive obedience. 

South, Works, VI. vii. 

exploit (eks-ploit'), n, [< ME. * exploit , esploit 
(also exploit, esploit, explait, esplait : see exploit), 
advantage, achievement, < OF. esploit, esploiet , 
earlier espleit, exploit, an exploit, action, deed, an 
execution of or upon a judgment, a seizure, the 
possession or using of a thing, also revenue, 
profit, etc., mod. F. exploit, an exploit, etc., a 
writ, = Pr. esplec , espleg , espleit , espley, m., es- 
plecha, f., < ML. *cxplictum, pi. explicta , also 
(altered partly in imitation of the OF., and 
partly by merging with L. expletus , pp. of ex- 
plore) expletum, expletus, expleytus, etc., a ju- 
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dicial act, writ, execution, seizure, revenue, 
profit, products of land ( csplees , q. v.), contr. 
of L. explicitum , neut. of L. explidtus, pp. of 
cxplicare , unfold, display, arrange, settle, ad- 
just, regulate, etc.: see explicate , and cf. plait, 
pleat.] 1. Achievement; performance; usu- 
ally, a deed or act of some exceptional or re- 
markable kind ; a conspicuous performance ; 
more especially, a spirited or heroic act; a 
great or noble achievement : as, the exploits of 
Alexander, of Ceesar, of Wellington. 

He seem'd 

For dignity composed and high exploit. 

Milton , P. L., II. 111. 

His own exploits with boastful glee lie told, 

What ponds he emptied and what pikes he Rold. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 101. 

Looking back with Bad admiration on exploits of youth- 
ful lustihood which could be enacted no more. 

Prof. Blackie. 

The recovery of Aero from the forces of the King of Na- 
ples . . . was the one brilliant exploit of a long and other- 
wise unhappy reign. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Ilist., p. 181. 
2f. Advantage; benefit. 

The sail gutli up and forth they straught, 

But none esploit tlierof they caught. 

dower, Conf. Aniant., II. 258. 
~Syn. 1. Deed, Feat, etc. Sec feat*. 
exploit (eks-ploit'), v. [< ME. * exploiten , cs- 
ploiten, also *expleiten, cspleilen (see explait ), < 
OF. esploi ter, later exploiter, earlier espleiter , 
perform, despatch, execute, achieve, etc., mod. 
F. exploiter, cultivate, farm, work, grow, etc., = 
Pr. exploiter , exp lee tar, espley a r,explechar, < M L. 
explectarc, explietare, execute: from the noun.] 

1. trails, It- To achieve; accomplish. 

There . . . a man may see well and diligently exploited 
and furnished, not only those things which hushundmen 
do commonly in other countries, as by craft and cunning 
to remedy the barrenness of the ground — hut also a whole 
wood by the hands of the people plucked up l>y the roots 
in one place, and set again in another place. 

Sir T. More , Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 7. 

H e mad*, haste to ex jdni t some warlike service. Holland. 

2. To make complete use of; work up; bring 
into play; utilize; cultivate, [Recent, from 
modern French exploiter.] 

Perhaps it was as well that they did not exploit that 
passion of patriotism as an advertisement. 

Lowdl, Study Windows, p. 89. 

Freedom that was the word ; the right of a man to 
exploit his nature from the top to the bottom. 

J. Hawthorn * Dust, p. t)6. 

Plutarch’s dialogue “On the Cessation of Oracles” u 
quarry largely exploitedby tliu poets, but still unexhausted. 

X. and Q , 7th scr., I. 161. 

Specifically — 3. To employ or utilize selfishly; 
turn to one’s own advantage without regard to 
right or justice; make subservient to self-in- 
terest. [Recent.] 

Better far, he [MarxJ holds, for the lahourei to stick to 
day’s wages, for lit* can he much more easily and exten- 
sively exploited by the piece system. 

liar, Contemp. Socialism, p. 166. 

He exploits them all for his own service. 

G. Allen, Colin (.’lout’s Calendar (1882), p. 118. 

In the economic field as amongst, animals, in the strug 
gle for existence and in the conflict of selfish if tcrcsts, 
the strongest will crush or exploit the weakest, unless the 
State, as an orgun of justice, intervene to seeme to each 
what is his due. Orpen, tr. of Lavelaye’s Socialism, p 272. 

The noisy, passionate quarrel between the two factions 
of tiie ruling class about the question, which of the two 
exploited the labourers the more shamefully, was on oaeh 
hand the midwife of the truth. 

Marx, Capital (trans.), xxv § 5. 

II. intrans. To make research or experiment; 
explore. [Rare.] 

Some two years ago, M. Debay, a Belgian engineer, pro- 
posed to exploit for petroleum. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXX. 857. 

exploitable (eks-ploi'ta-bl), a. [= F. exploita- 
ble, < ML. explectabilis, < explectarc , exploit: seo 
exploit, v.] Capable of being exploited, in any 
sense. 

It is not the diminished rate either of the absolute or 
of the proportional increase in labour-power, or labour- 
ing population, which causes < apit.il to bo in excess, but 
conversely this excess of capital that makes exploitable 
labour power insufficient. Marx, Capital (trails.), xxv. 

exploitage ( eks-ploi 'taj ), n. [< exploi t 4- -age.] 
Same as exploitation, 2. 

It. [more profit-sharing w ith workmen in one’s employ] 
would do nothing toward the extinction of exploitage 

William Morris, The Century, XXXIi. 297. 

exploitation (eks-ploi-ta'shon), n. [< F. ex- 
ploitation, cultivation, improving, working, < 
exploiter, exploit : see exploit, v.] 1. The ad or 

process of exploiting, making use of, or working 
up; utilization by the application of industry, 
argument, or other means of turning to ac- 
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count : as, the exploitation of a mine or a forest, 
of public opinion, etc. 

Joint stock companies, or associations of capital, are 
now very advantageously employed for the exploitation of 
different branches of industry. 

J. C. Brown, Reboisemcnt in Franco, p. 201. 

Specifically — 2. The act of exploiting solely 
for one’s own purposes or advantage ; selfish 
use or employment, regardless of abstract right ; 
self-seeking utilization : as, the exploitation of 
the weak by the strong, or of the laborer by 
the capitalist. Also exploitage. 

Marx holds that the system of piece payment is so prone 
to abuse that when one door of exploitation shuts another 
only opens, and legislation will always remain ineffectual. 

llae, Contemp. Socialism, p. 166. 
All who voluntarily engage in the exploitation of man 
by man, or of race by race, os opposed to the service of 
the common weal, are slave-drivers at heart,. 

Westminster lieu., (’XXV. 374. 

exploitative (eks-ploi'ta-tiv), a. Serving for 
or used in exploitation :* as, exploitative indus- 
try. 

exploiter ( eks-ploi 't6r), n. [= F. cxploiteur, < 
exploiter, exploit: see exploit, r.] 1. One who 

exploits or utilizes; one who works up or de- 
velops. 

Happy mining company, . . . these fortunate exploiters. 

Ther Nation , March 10, 1870, p. 152. 

Specifically — 2. One who exploits selfishly, un- 
justly, or oppressively. 

The pockets of all the railroad exploiters of that State 
have now for some y ears been crammed with public money. 

The Nation, Feb. 17, 1870, p. 101. 

exploiter (eks-ploi't&r), v. t . [< exploiter, n.] 
An error for exploit. 

It, is mid to see the well-meaning, but ignorant, disciples 
of this Church in America exploitered by a twofold Jesu- 
itry. Theodore Parker, Sermons on Theism, Atheism, 
[and Popular Theology. 

exploiture (eks-ploi 'tur), n. [< exploit + -ure.] 
Tne act of exploiting. 

The commentaries of Julius Ciesar, which lie made of 
his exploit are in Fniunce and Brituine. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Dovemour, i. 11. 

explorable (eks-plor'a-bl), a. [= F. explora - . 
life; as explore -4- -able.] Capable of being ex- 
plored. 

exploratet (oks-plo'rat), r. t. [< L. vxploralus, 
pp. of explorare, explore: see explore.] To ex- 
plore. 

They | snails | will . . . exclude their homes, and there- 
with explorate their way. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ill. 20. 

exploration (eks-plo-ra'shon), w. [=F. explo- 
ration = Sp. cxplordcion = 'Pg. cxploraqflo = It. 
esplorazione, < L. explora tio(n-), < explorare , ex- 
plore: see explore?] The act of exploring; 
search, examination, or investigation, espe- 
cially for the purpose of discovery ; specifical- 
ly, the investigation of an unknown country or 
part, of tin' earth. 

For the apostolical imposition of hands that there was 
an exploration of doctrine, and a profession of faith, the 
history doth manifestly witness. 

Bp. Hall, Imposition of Hands, Acts xix. 
(food folk, who dwell in a lawful land, . . . may for want 
of exploration judge our neighbourhood harshly. 

B. D. Blackmore, Lornu Dunne, p. 28. 

explorative ( eks-plor' a-tiv) , a. [< explora tv 4* 
-ire.] Exploring; tending to explore; explor- 
atory. 

explorator (eks'plo-ra-tor), v. [== F. explora- 
tear = 8p. Pg. explor tutor = Jt. esploratore, < 
L. explorator, a searcher out, an examiner, 
scout, spy, skirmisher, etc., < explorare, ex- 
plore: see explore. ] One who explores; one 
who searches or examines closely. [Rare.] 

This envious explorat or searcher foi faults. 

Hally well, Meliimpromra, p. 92. 

exploratory (eks-plor'u-to-ri), a. [= OF. ex- 
pimratoire, < L. explorator eus, < explorare, pp. 
explorat ns, explore: see explore, explorator.] 
Exploring; searching; examining. 

All honor to the pioneers by whom this first exploratory 
work has been so nobly done. Geikie , (It ol. Sketches, ii. 33. 

explore (eks-plor'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. explored, 
ppr. exploring. [= OF. explorer, esplorer , F. 
explorer = Sp. Pg. exptorar = it. esplorare, < L. 
explorare , search out, seek to discover, investi- 
gate, explore, < ex, out, 4- plorare, cry out, wail, 
weep; cf. deplore.] If. To search for ; look for 
with care and labor; seek after. 

Explores the lost, the wand’ring sheep directs. 

1 ’ope, Messiah, 1 51. 

2. To search through, examine, or investigate, 
especially for the purpose of making discover- 
ies in general or for the discovery of Home par- 
ticular thing; hence, to examine or search into 
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with care, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
appearance, nature, condition, circumstances, 
etc., of ; inquire into; scrutinize; specifically, to 
traverse or range over (a part or country) for 
the purpose of geographical discovery : as, Mo- 
ses sent spies to explore the land of Canaan; 
to explore a gunshot-wound to find the bullet. 

Explore nil their intents ; 

And wlnit you And may protit the rcpuhlie, 
Acquaint me with it. II. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 2. 
Behold them, leaning on their scythes, look o’er 
'lhe labour past, and toils to come explore. 

Crabbc , Works, I. 9. 

The attempt to explore the Red river. . . . though con- 
ducted with a zeal and prudence meriting entire approba- 
tion, has not been equally successful. 

Jej/eison, Works, VIII. (Mi. 

To explore the hitherto unexplored resources of our own 
country. 1). Webster, Speech, Boston, June 5, 1838. 

— SVU. 2. Scrutinize, etc. See search. 

explorement (eks-plor'ment), n. [< explore 4- 
-went.'] The act of exploring; search ; trial. 
[Hare.] 

It is surely very rare, as we are induced to believe front 
some enquiry of our own . . . and the frustrated search 
of Porta, who, upon the explorement of many, could scarce 
flnde one. Sir T. lirowne, Vulg. Err., iii. 13. 

explorer (eks-plor'or), n. One who or that 
which explores : of to nest applied to a geograph- 
ical worker. Specifically - (a) One who makes geo- 
graphical discoveries by traveling in unknown or imper- 
fectly known regions (h) Any instrument used in explor- 
ing or sounding a wound, or a cavity in a tooth, etc. (r) 
An apparatus employed m examining the bottom of a body 
of water. 

exploring (eks-plor'ing), p. a. Employed in or 
designed for exploration: as, exploring parties, 
explosible (eks-pld'zi-bl), a. [= F. explosible; 
< L. explosus, pp. of ex plod ere, explode, 4- -iblc. j 
Capable of exploding or of being exploded. 

It proved itself to l»e by no means so readily explosible 
as has usually been supposed. 

Athenaeum, No. 3155, p. 473. 

explosion (eks-plo'zhqn), n. [= F. explosion = 
Np. explosion = Pg. e’xplostto = it. esplosione, < 
L. explosio(n-), a driving off by clapping, < ex- 
ploder?, pp. explosus , clap, explode: see ex- 
plode.] 1. The act of exploding; a sudden 
expansion of a substance, as gunpowder or an 
elastic fluid, with force and, usually, a loud re- 
port; a sudden and loud discharge: as, the ex- 
plosion of powder ; an explosion of fire-damp. 

• III explosion vast 

The thunder raises his tremendous voice. 

Thomson, Summer, 1. 113J. 

Explosive mixtures of coal-gas ami air may he inflamed 
by sparks struck from metal or stone. Thus an explosion 
may arise from the blow of the tool of a workman against 
Iron or stone, from the tramp of n horse upon pavement, 
etc. E Erankland, Exper. in Chemistry, p. 541. 

2. A sudden bursting, or breaking up ot in 
pieces, from an internal or other force; a blow- 
ing up or tearing apart: as, the explosion of a 
steam-boiler. — 3. A bursting into sudden ac- 
tivity; a violent outburst, as of natural forces 
or of human emotion, expression, or action. 

He [the Bishop of Ossory] bus left a narrative of his 
brief episcopate, in which, amid t he explosions of rancour 
and disappointment, it i.s possible to discern the reality 
of some things concerning the Church and country of Ire- 
land. A*. IF. Dixon , Hist. Church of Eng., xxi. 

Is not the inaudible, inward laughter of Emerson more 
refreshing than the explosions of our noisiest humorists 9 
(). H r . Holmes, Emerson, v. 

4. The discharge of a nerve-cell; the emission 
of norvous energy from a cell or from a group 
of cells. 

Keeping up the treatment till all tendency to psychical 
or motor explosion in the cerebral rente! s disappears, if 
it takes a lifetime to do it. Alien, ami Neurol., VIII. 105. 

Somehow, though we cannot tell how, the exquisitely 
fine and complex organisation of nerve-structure is dam- 
aged by the intense molecular commotion which is the 
condition of the epileptic explosion. 

Maudsley , Body and Will, p. *201. 

explosive (oks-plo'siv), a. and n. [< L. explo- 
sus, pp. of explodere, explode, 4 -m\] I. a. 
1. IVrtiiiiiing to or of the nature of explosion ; 
tending or liable to explode, or to cause explo- 
sion: as, the explosive force of gunpowder; ex- 
plosive mixture; explosive paroxysms of nerve- 
force. — 2. In philoh, involving in utterance the 
breach of a complete closure of the organs; not 
continuous; mute; forming a complete vocal 
stop: as, an explosive consonant. See II., 2. 

II. n. 1. Any substance by whose decomposi- 
tion or combustion gas is generated with such 
rapidity that it can be used for blasting or in 
firearms. Of these substances gunpowder, often called 
simply powder, is by fur the best-known, and has been in 
use for a long time. Guncotton, nitroglycerin, and vari- 
ous preparations containing nitroglycerin, known us po- 
tentite, forcite, etc., are home of the explosives more re- 
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cently introduced. The principal explosive agents used 
for military purposes are guncotton, dynamite, the vari- 
ous gunpowders, nitroglycerin, and tho fulminates. See 
these words. 

2. In philol . , a non-continuous or mute conso- 
nant, as A*, t y p . Also explodent . 

The law of least effort requires that the vowel should 
precede the continuants and follow the explosives. 

Isaac Taylor , The Alphabet, II. 144, note. 

High explosive, an explosive which is quicker or more 
powerful than gunpowder. 

explosively (eks-plo'siv-li), adv. In an explo- 
sive manner ; by or with explosion, 
explosiveness (eks-plo'siv-nes), n. The prop- 
erty of being explosive. 

expoliationt (oks-po-li-a'shon), 7i. [= 8p. ex- 

poliacion , < LL. expoliatio{n-), cxspoliatio(n-), < 
expoliare, exspoliare , rob, spoil, < ex, out, from, 
4* spoUarc, rob, strip: see sjioil.] A spoiling; 
spoliation. 

Now thy bloody passion begins ; a cruel exspoliation be- 
gins that Violence. Bp. Hall , The Crucifixion. 

expolisbt (eks-pol'ish), v. t. [After polish, q. v., 
< L. expolire, smooth off, polish, \ ex , out, 4 
polire , polish : see polish.] To polish with care. 

To strive, where nothing is amiss, to mend; 

To polish and expolish , paint and stain. 

Heywood, Hist. Women (1624). 

exponet (eks-pon'), v. t. [= D. exponeren = G. 
ex poniren = Dan. exponere = Sw. exponera = 
Sp. exponer = It. csponcre, esporre, \ L. expo- 
nere, set forth, expound: see expound.] 1. To 
set forth ; explain ; expound. 

Expone me this; and yee shall Booth it find. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 197. 

Ye say it belongs to you alone to exjwne the covenant. 

Drummond, Skiamachia. 

2. To expose, as to danger. 

The exponiny of this Christian calling to he ouill spoken 
of is a greater sinne. Ilollocke , On 1 Thcs., p. 183. 

3. To represent; characterize. 

He declared the marquis of Argyle his good opinion he 
conceived of the people of Aberdeen, taking them to he 
worse exponed than they were indeed. 

Spalding, Hist. Troubles in Scotland, II. 200. 

exponent (oks-po'nont), a. and n. [= D. (1. 
Dan. Sw. exponent *== Sp. Pg. exponente = It. 
esponente, < L. cxponen(t-)s, ppr. of exponere , set 
forth, indicate, expound: see expone, expound, 
and expose.] I. a. Exemplifying; explicating. 
— Exponent proposition, a proposition setting forth 
the meaning of an obscure proposition of the kind called 
exponible, and stating it in regular form. See exponible. 

II. n. 1. One who expounds or explains. 

Wo And him [Mr. Green 1 for the first, time coming for- 
ward as the exponent of Coleridge’s view of the “ National 
Clerisy.” Saturday lieu. 

2. One who or that which stands as an index 
or representative ; one who or that which ex- 
emplifies or represents the principle or char- 
acter of something: as, tho leader of a party is 
the exponent of its principles. 

It is always a little difficult to decipher what this public 
sense is ; and when a great man comes who knots up into 
himself the opinions and wishes of the people, it is so 
much easier to follow him as an exponent of this. 

Emerson , Fugitive Slave Law. 

The religions that demanded toleration hut meant ty- 
ranny were no true exjtoncnts of religious liberty. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 235. 

3. In (dg., a symbol placed above and at the 
right of another symbol (the base), to denote 
that, the latter is to be raised to the power in- 
dicated by the former. Thus, as = aa, s being the 
exponent. The process symbolized by a negative exponent 
is the same as taking the reciprocal of the quantity with 

the positive exponent. Thus, a- 8 = -i. A fractional 

exponent, the numerator of the fraction being unity, indi- 
cates the operation of taking that root, of the base which is 
indicated by the denominator of the exponent: thus, x^ 
= |/.t. Exponents are usually understood to follow the 
associative law (« b )e — o( bc ), and the distributive law a b +° 
=■ « b w c . But, in quaternions and multiple algebra the lat- 
ter holds only in a nioditied form. In Hamilton’s notation 
of quaternions, (afiy = a(cd). Exponents were introduced 
into the notation of algebra by Descartes. 

4. A particular example illustrating the mean- 
ing of a general statement. 

exponential (cks-po-ncu'shal), a. and n. I. a. 
Of or pertaining to an exponent or exponents ; 
involving variable exponents.— Exponential cal- 
culus, t, lie doctrine of the fluxions and fluents, or differen- 
tials and integrals, of exponential functions.- Exponen- 
tial curve or equation, a curve or an equation depend- 
ing upon an exponential function.— Ex ponential func- 
tion, a function into which the variable enters as a part 
of the e kponent * often restricted to cases in which the base 
of the exponent is real.— Exponential integral, the in- 
tegral 
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Exponential theorem, the theorem that every quantity 
is equal to the sum of all. the positive integral powers of 
its logarithm, each divided by the factorial or its expo- 
nent ; or, in algebraical form, 

, „ «3 #4 

c ,«l + a - + iaf 2 + _ +i: ™ + , etc. 

II. n. The function expressed by the infinite 
series 1 + x 4* ix‘ 2 4- +, etc., or the Napierian 

base raised to the power indicated by the varia- 
ble. Thus, e x = exp. x is the exponential of £. 

exponible (eks-po'ni-bl), a. [= It. esponible, < 
L. exponere, set forth (see expone, expound), 4 
-iblc. j 1. That, can be explained. — 2. Admit- 
ting or requiring exposition Exponible enun- 

ciation. See enunciation . — Exponible proposition, nil 
ohBcure proposition, or one containing a sign not included 
in the regular forms of propositions recognized l>y logic. 
Such are, Man alone cooks his food ; Every man but Enoch 
and Elijah is mortal. 

export (ekR-port'), v. t. [== F. exporter = Sp. 
exportar = D. exporteren = G. exportiren = Dan. 
exporters = Sw. exportera, < L. exportare, carry 
out, carry away, < ex, out,, 4 portarc f carry, 
boar: seejpwt.j 1. To take or carry away. 

They export honour from a man, and make him a return 
In envy- Bacon, Followers and Friends (ed. 1887). 

Specifically — 2. To send to a distant point, as 
commodities ; send for sale or exchange to other 
countries or places. 

The liberty of exporting wool had . . . been cut down 
before the English manufactures were able to take lip the 
home supply. Encye. Brit., VI. 410. 

export (eks'port.), n . [= D. Dan. Sw. export; 

from the verb.] 1. The act of exporting; ex- 
portation : as, to prohibit the export of grain. 

An efficient patrol of the sea by armed cruisers would 
stop the importation of food and the export of commodi- 
ties in a week. The Engineer, LX V. 407. 

2. That, which is exported; a commodity car- 
ried from one place or country to another for 
sale: generally in the plural. 

Tin* ordinary course of exchange . . . between two places 
must likewise he an indication of the course of their ex 
ports and imports. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, iv. 3. 

The amount, of exports for 1833 being, according to the 
treasury estimate, no less Ilian ninety millions of dollars 
D. Webster, Senate, March 18, 1834 

exportable (eks-por'ta-bl), a. [< export 4 
-able.] Capable of being exported. 

We arc putting up the price of our exportable products 
The American, IX. 477. 

exportation (oks-por-ta'shpn), 71. [= F. expor- 

tation = Sp. exportation = Pg. exporta t^do = It. 
esportaztone, < L. exportation-), a carrying out, 
exportation, < exportare , carryout: seo export.] 

1. The act of carrying out or taking away. 

They were wont to speak by it [the corpsel from the 

time of Its death till its exportation to the grave. 

Bourne, Pop. Antiq. (ed. 1725), p. 15. 

Specifically — 2. The act of conveying or send- 
ing to a distance, especially to another state 
or country, commodities in the course of com- 
merce. 

'File cause of a kingdom’s thriving is fruitfulness of soil 
to produce necessaries, not only sufficient, for the inhale 
tants, but for exportation Into other countries. Swift. 

3. The thing or things exported. 

exporter (ek8-por'tcr), n. One who exports; 

specifically, one who ships goods, wares, and 
merchandise of any kind to a foreign countr\ 
or distant place for sale: opposed to importer. 

Money will he melted down, or earried away in coin bv 
the exporter. Loch > 

exposal (eks-po'zal), n. [< expose + -al.] Ex 
posure. 

I believe our corrupted air, and frequent thick fogs, nr- 
in u great measure owing to the common exposal of om 
wit. Swift, Advice to a Young Poet 

expose (oks-poz/), v. t. ; pret. and pp. exposed 
ppr. exposing. [< OF. exposer (= Pr. c.vpauzar). 
< L. exponere, pp. expositus, sot forth, lay open, 
expose (see expone, expoimd ), but in form con 
fused with OF. poser, etc., ML. pausare, place 
Of. apposed, appose compose, depose, ini pas* 
propose, repose, suppose, transpose.] 1 . To plact 
or set forth so as to be seen or known ; lay open 
to view : lay bare ; uncover ; reveal : as, to e.t 
pose a thing to the light ; to expose a secret. 

To deal plainly with you, it were an Injury to the publn 
Good not to expose to open Light such divine Raptures. 

Howell, Letters, I. v. 12 

The lid of the chest Rtood open, exposing, amid then 
perfumed napkins, its treasure of stuffs and jewels. 

//. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 362 

2. To place on view; exhibit ; show: as, to ex - 
pose goods for sale. 

It wa*s now neere Easter, and many images were expos’d 
with scenes & stories representing y« Passion. 

Evelyn, Diary, March 18, 1644 
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The Chatelet (where those are expired who are found 
Murthered in the Streets, which is a very common busi- 
ness at Paris). Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 67. 

3. To present to the action or influence of 
something: as, in photography, to ex pose a 
sensitized plate to tho action of the actinic 
rays of light. 

Those who seek truth only freely expose their principles 
to jthe tost. Locke. 

4. To place or leave in an unprotected place or 
state; specifically, to abandon to chanco in an 
open or unprotected place : as, among the an- 
cient Greeks it was not uncommon for parents 
to expose their children. 

A father, unnaturally careless of his child, gives him to 
another man ; and he again exposes him. Loeke. 

The hero, we are told, was grandson to a Greek empe- 
ror in Constantinople, but, being illegitimate, was exposed 
by his mother, immediately after his birth, on a mountain. 

Ticknor , Span. Lit., I. 211. 

5. To place in the way, as of something which 
it would be bettor to avoid ; subject, as to some 
risk ; make liable : as, vanity exposes a person to 
ridicule; the movement cxjtoscd him to the dan- 
ger of a raking firo in his Hanks. 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. 

Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 

From them I go 

This uncouth errand sole, and one for all 

Myself expose. ' Milton, P. L., ii. 828. 

The multitude of evil accidents, which the state of hu- 
man life will necessarily expose him to. 

Abp. Sharp , Works, I. ix. 

6 . To make known the actions or character of ; 
reveal tho secret or secrets of; lay open to 
comment, ridicule, reprehension, or the like', 
by some revelation : as, to expose a hypocrite' 
or a rogue ; to expose an impostor. 

Though she exposes all tile whole town, she offends no 
one body in it. Steele, Spectator, No. 427. 

We have, If we do not deceive ourselves, completely ex - 
posed the calculations on which his theory rests. 

Macaulay, Sadler’s .Ref. Refuted. 

Smith’s perception of moral distinctions is so acute, that 
he easily exposes the deceptions of style and sentiment. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 109. 

7. To expound, as a theory. [Karo.] 

expos 6 (eks-po-za/), n. [F., < exposer , expose: 

see expose.] T. A formal recital of the causes 
and motives of an act or acts, or of the facts 
of a case. — 2. Exposure ; specifically, an uiide- 
sired or undesirable exposure. 

She has been negotiating with them f«»r some time 
through the agency of Sir Lucius Grafton, and the late 
expost f will not favour her interests. 

Disraeli, Young Duke, v. 12. 

— Syn. Exposition, Exhibit, etc. See exhibition. 

exposed (eks-pozd'), p. a. 1 . Unconcealed; 
bare or open; specifically, in en tom., external- 
ly visible; not concealed under other parts: 
especially applied to a part of tho upper sur- 
face of the abdomen which is left uncovered 
by the elytra in repose, as in many Colcoplera . 

— 2. Unprotected; unsheltered; open to wind, 
cold, attack, risk, etc.: as, an exposed situation. 
— Exposed antenn», antenmo which, in repose, art! not 
concealed in grooves beneath the body. 

exposedness (eks-po'zed-nes), w. The state of 
being exposed ; exposure : as, exposedness to sin 
or temptation. 

exposer (oks-po'zftr), n. One who exposes, 
uncovers, lays bare, etc. : as, an exposer of 
fraud. 

exposition (eks-po-ziah'qn), n. [< ME. exposi- 
iioun , exposition , < OF. exposition , F. exposition 
= Pr. expos itio, espositio = Sp. exposition = Pg. 
exposiqfto = It. esposizionc , < L. expositio{n -), a 
setting forth, narration, explanation, < expo - 
nere, pp. expositus , set forth: see expose , ex- 
pound, expose .] 1 . The act of exposing, un- 

covering, making bare, revealing, laying out 
to or bringing into view, or the state of being 
exposed or brought clearly into view. 

They could not repent, in matters little or great, be- 
cause they felt that their actions were a sincere exposition 
of the wants of their bouIs. 

Mary. Fuller, Woman in 10th Cent., p. 257. 

2. An exhibition or show, as of the products 
of art and manufacture. 

With steam transportation from the heart of the city 
[Philadelphia] to the exposition grounds, and with unpre- 
cedentedly low railroad rates, there is every assurance of 
success. The Century , XXXI. 153. 

3. The act of exposing to danger; oxposure. 
[Rare.] 

It is absolutely certain that in antiquity men of genuine 
humanity. . . counselled without a scruple the exposition 
ot infants. Leaky, Europ. Morqjs, II. 20. 

4. The act of expounding; an extended expli- 
cation, as of a doctrine ; a detailed explanation, 
as of a passage or book of Scripture. 
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It neodeth exposition written wel with cunning honde 
To strive toward devocyonand hit the better understonde. 

Quoted in llampole's Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), 
[Prof., p. vii. 

Swedenborg, a sublime genius who gave a scientific ex- 
position of the part played severally by men and women 
in the world, ami showed the difference of sex to run 
through nature and through thought. Emerson, Woman. 

5. In logic, the making clear of any general 
relation by means of an indeterminate suppo- 
sition of an individual case: a translation of 
the Greek udhmc as used by Aristotle. This is 
the ordinary mode of demonstration in mathe- 
matics. 

The term exposition is employed by Aristotle and most 
subsequent logicians to denote the selection of an indi- 
vidual instance whose qualities may be perceived by sense, 
in order to prove a general relation apprehended by the 
intellect. ,S 'ir W. Hamilton. 

6 f. Openness of situation as regards some direc- 
tion or point of the compass ; exposure. 

Water be chuscs dear, light, without taste or smell ; 
drawn from springs with an euBterly ex position 

Arbuthnot. 

Erasmus ascribes the plague (from whieli England was 
hardly ever tree) and the sweating-sickness partly to the 
incommodious form and bad exposition of the houses, to 
the filthiness of the streets, and to the sluttishness within 
doors. J or tin , Erasmus (ed. 180K), 1. (55). 

I did not observe that the common greens were want- 
ing, and suppose that, by choosing an advantageous expo- 
sition, they can raise all the more hardy esculent plants. 

Johnson, Jour, to Western Isles. 

Exposition of the sacrament, in the Rom. Cath. Ch., 
the public exposure of the saci ament for the adoration 
of the faithful. In the Roman Catholic churches of the 
United States the exposition is made at least once a year 
for forty hours. In early times it was made only on Corpus 
( 'hristi day or on occasions of public distress. Cath. Dirt. 
- Transcendental exposition, in the Kantian phihs., 
the explication of a concept as a principle from whieli the 
possibility of other synthetical cognitions a priori can he 
understood. = Syn. 2. Exposure, Expose, etc. Sec exhibi- 
tion.— Elucidation, explication. 

expositive (eks-poz'i-tiv), a. [< Ij. expositus , 
pp. of exponcre , expound (see expose ), + -ov.] 
Serving to expound or explain; expository; ex- 
planatory. 

The opinion of Diirandus is to he rejected, as not ex- 
positive of the Crei d's conlession. 

lip. Teat sou, Expos, of Creed, v. 

expositor (oks-poz/i-tor), u. [= F. expositeur , 
OF. expositeur espositcur, exposeor, esposeor = 
Sp. Pg. expositor = It. espositore, < L. expo- 
sitor, < exporters, pp. expositus, expound: boo 
expose , expound, exposition.] One who or that 
whieli (an a book) expounds or explr'u*; an in- 
terpreter. 

I read many doctors, but none could content, me; no 
expositor could please me, nor satisfy my mind in the 
matter. Latimei, 2*1 Sermon bcf. Edw. VI., 1550 

Into the Bpeeial doctrines of Swedeuhorgiaiiism we 
must confess our entire inahiliD to entei unaided by an 
expositor. Westminster Rev., ('XXV. 227. 

expositorium (eks-poz-i-td'ri-um), n. [ML., 
ueut. of * expositor ius : see expository .] Same 
as monstrance. 

expository (eks-poz'i-to-ri), a. [= OF. exjiom- 
toire , < ML. # expositorins , < Ij. expositus, pp. of 
exponcre , set forth, expose : see expout , expound, 
expose.] 1 . Serving to explain ; tending to ex- 
pound. 

This hook may serve as a glossary or expositors index to 
the poetical writers. Johnson , Abridged Diet., I’ref. 

2. Betting forth, or set forth, as an instance; 
specifically, in loqie, singular; relating to a sin- 
gle individual. Thus, an expository syllogism 
is one in which the middle term is a singular. 

ex post facto (eks post fak'to). [More accu- 
rately written ex postfacto; LL., adv. phrase 
(lit. from what is done afterward), afterward, 
subsequently: ex, from; postfacto, abl. of post - 
factum, nout. of postf actus (a loose compound, 
also written post f actus), done afterward ; post, 
after; factus, done: see ex 5 , post-, and fact.] 
From a subsequent state* of facts; from a later 
point of view; with reference to a former state 
of facts; retrospectively: as, the transaction 
was made void by matter ex postfacto; a lease 
made by a life tenant to lun beyond his own 
life may be confirmed ex post facto by the rever- 
sioner.— Ex post facto law, a law made after the of- 
fense, ami under which prosecution for tile offense is pos- 
sible ; a law operating on matters which took place be- 
fore it was passed ; us used in tho restrictions imposed by 
Doited States constitutional law, a law which if allowed 
validity would operate to make an act criminal which was 
not so when done, or to increase the severity of the pun 
ishment of a previous act, or in any way so to alter tin* 
rules of criminal procedure or evidence as to put. one ac- 
cused of a crime committed previous to the law in a worse 
position before the courts. Such laws are prohibited by 
the Constitution of the. United States. 

expostulate (eks-pos'tu-lat), v . ; pret. and pp. 
expostulated , ppr. expostulating. [< L. expostu- 
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latus, pp. of expos tut are, demand, require, intr. 
find fault, dispute, expostulate, < ex, out, + pos- 
ts, lore, demand : see postulate.] I. infra ns. To 
reason earnestly with a person against some- 
thing that he intends to do or lias done: fol- 
lowed by with before the person, by upon or on 
beforo the thing. 

The King, in a Parliament, now assembled, fell to expos- 
tulate with the Lords, asking them wlmt. Years they 
thought him to be. Raker, Chronicles, p. 142. 

The emperour’s amhnssadour did expostulate with the 
king, that he had broken his league with the emperour. 

Sir ./. Ilayuard. 

The Moone, say they, expostulated unih God, because 
tlie Sunne shined w'itli her, whereas no Kingdome could 
endure a partner. Durchas, Pilgrimage, p. 205. 

[HeJ sensibly enough expostulated upon my obstinacy. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xxviii. 
= 83711. Expostulate with Reprove, Rebuke , Rejtrimand, 
etc. See censure, ami list under remonstrate. 

ILt trans. To discuss; examine into; reason 
about. 

My liege, and madam, to expostulate 
What majesty should be, what duty is, 

Why day ib day, night, night, and time is time. 

Were nothing but to waste night, day, and time. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 

That makes me to expostulate the wrong 
So with him, and resent it as I do. 

R. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iv. 1. 

1 could say more, 

But ’tis dishonour to expostulate 
These causes w-itli a woman. 

Shirley, llvde Park, iv. 3. 

expostulation (eks-pos-ty-la'shon), n. [< Ij. 
expostulation-), < expostutare, expostulate: see 
expostulate.] 1. The net of expostulating or 
remonstrating with a person or persons; argu- 
mentative protest; dissuasion. 

Expostulations end well between lovers, but ill between 
friends. Spectator. 

The zealous attempt tubring about conversion by preach- 
ing and expostulation was fair and commendable. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 7. 

2 . Tn rhet., an address containing expostula- 
tion. Imp. Diet. 

expostulator (eks-pos'tu-lii-tqr), n. One who 
expostulates. 

He is no opponent, only an expostulator. 

Lamb, To Coleridge. 

expostulatory (eks-pos'tu-hj-iq-ri), a. [< ex- 
postulate 4- -e/ 7 /.] Pertaining to, consisting of, 
or containing expostulation: as, an expostula- 
tory address or debate. « 

This table is a kind of an expost ulat or u debate between 
Bounty and Ingratitude. Sir R. // Estranye. 

It was an unpardonable omission to proceed bo far as I 
bine already done, before I had pcrfonnrd the due dis- 
imirseh, expostulatory, suppliculnix , or deprecatory. 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, iii. 

exposturet (eks-pos'ttir), n. [As if ult. < ML. 
*rxpositura, < Ij. exjiositus, pp. of exponerc, ex- 
pose : see evpose. ( -f. exposure, and eomposturc, 
eomposu re. 1 Exposure . 

Determine on some course 
More than a wildc exposture to each clianco 
That starts i’ tli’ way before thee. 

Shak., ('or., iv • (fol. 1(528). 

exposure (oks-pd'zur), 71. [< expose + -urc.] 

1 . The act of opening to view, laying bare, or 
revealing: as, the exposure of a vein of ore, or 
of a crime. 

Ami when we have our naked frailties hid, 

That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 

And question this timst blood v piece of work, 

To know it further. Shak.. Macbeth, ii. 3 . 

2. The state of being open or subject to some 
action or influence; a being placed in the way 
of something, as observation, Attack, etc.: as, 
exposure to cold or to the air; exposure to dan- 
ger or to contagion. 

They suffer little from ei posit re ot the bare person to the 
cold of winter, or the scorching sun <»f summer, being ac- 
customed to it Iron, infancy 

E. M Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 22. 

In comparing an exuding harbour with a proposed one, 
perhaps the most obvious element is wind may he termed 
tlie line of maximum erposme, or, in other words, the line 
of greatest fetch <>r reach of open sea, and tliiH can be 
easily measured ftom a chart Enr//e. Jlrit., XI. 456. 

3. Tho thing revealed or exposed. 

This species [Sphenoph nil urn anl upturn | was fully de- 
scribed by me, . . . from specimens obtained from the lich 
exposures at Gaspe Bay. 

Dawson, Geol. llisl. of Plants, p. 65. 

4. In photog., the act of presenting to tho ac- 
tion of the actinic rays of light: as, tho expo- 
sure was too long. 

In taking view's, the process is exactly the same as in 
the * use of portraits, except that the exposure is very much 
less. Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p 261. 

5. Situation with regard to the access of light 
or air; position relative to the sun or to the 
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points of the compass ; aspect : as, a southern 
exposure . 

The cold now advancing, set such plants as will not en- 
dure the house in pots two or three inches lower than the 
surface ot some bed, under a southern exposure. Evelyn. 

1 believe that is the best exposure of the two tor wood- 
cocks. Scott. 

6. The act of casting out, or abandoning to 
chance, in some imslieltered or unprotected 
place ; abandonment to death from cold, star- 
vation, etc*.: as, the exposure of a child. -syn. 

1. Exposition, Expose, ete. Set* exhibition . — 2. Venture, 
Hazard, etc. See risk, n. 

expound (eks-pound'), v. t. [< ME. expounden , 
expoune w, expownen (with ex- for es-), < OF. es- 
pondre = Pr. exporter, exporter , expondre = Sp. 
exporter = Pg. expor = It. esporre , < L. export ere, 
set out, put out, expose, set forth, explain, < 
ex, out, t ponerc, put, set, place : see exponc. a 
doublet of expound , and cf. compound*,] If. 
To lay open; examine. 

lie exjtoumled both his pockets, 

And found a watch with rings and lockets. 

i S'. Butler, Hudibras. 

2. To set forth the points or principles of ; lay 
open the moaning of; explain; interpret: as, 
to expound a text of Scripture; to expound a 
law. 

“In Englisch,” quod Paeyence, “it is wcl lmrde wel to 
expound i ; 

Ac somdcl 1 shal soyne it by so tliow vnderstondo." 

Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 277. 

Jie expounded unto them in all the scriptures the things 
concerning himself. Luke xxiv. 27. 

Solomon doth excellently expound himself in another 
place of the same book. 

Bacon , Advancement of Learning, i. 10. 

That ancient Fathers thus exjumnd the page, 

Gives truth the reverend majesty of ago. 

Dryden, Keliglo Laid, 1. 3.%. 

=Syn. 2. Interpret, Elucidate , etc. See explain. 
expounder ( eks-poun'd^r), n. [< ME. expownere. 
< expounett, expownen, expound: see expound. J 
One who expounds; an explainer; one who 
formally interprets or explains anything: as, 
an expounder of the Constitution. 

The Pundits are the expontulers of the Hindu Law; In 
which capacity two constantly attended the Supreme Court 
of Judicature, at Fort William. 

Sir IV. Jones, To C Chapman, note. 

The people call you prophet: let it be: 

But not of those that can expound themselves. 

Take Vivien for expounder. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

expounef. v. t. An obsolete form of expound . 
express (oks-pres'), r. t. [< ME. expressen, < 
OF. expresscr = Sp. expresar = Pg. expresmr, < L. 
expresses, pp. of expritnere (> It. esprimcrc = Sp. 
Pg. ex print) r — 1 *r. exprimar , esprettter , expnmtr = 
F. expnmer), press or squeeze out, press, form by 
pressure, form, represent, portray, imitate, de- 
scribe, express, esp. in words, < ex, out, + pre- 
mere, pp. press us, press: see press 1. Cf. op- 
tressed, compress, depress , impress , repress.] 1. 
'o press or squeeze out ; force out by pressure : 
as, to express the juice of grapes or of apples. 

Spirit ia a most subtle vapour, which ia expressed from 
the blood. Bui ton, Anat of Mel., p. 9(3. 

A kind of Balme expressed nut of the herhe Copaibas. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 835. 

The drawing-room heroes put down beside him [the 
farmer] would shrivel in his presence he solid and un- 
exnressive, they expressed to gold-leaf. 

Emerson , Farming. 

2f. To extort; elicit. 

Halters and racks cannot express from then* 

More than thy deedB : ’tis only judgment waits thee. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 1. 

3. To manifest or exhibit by speech, appear- 
ance, or action ; make known in any way, but 
especially by spoken or written words. 

Believe me, on mine honour. 

My words express my purpose. 

Shak ., M. for 51. , ii. 4. 
Affliction 

Expresseth virtue fully, whether true, 

Or else adulterate. Webster, White Devil, i. 1. 

They expressed in tlielr lives those excellent doctrines 
of morality. Addison. 

4. Itoflexively, to utter one’s thoughts ; make 
known one’s opinions or feelings : as, to express 
one’s self properly. 

It charges me In manners the rather to express myself. 

Shak., T. W., ii. 1. 

5. To manifest, in semblance; constitute a 
copy or resemblance of; be like; resemble. 
[Archaic.] 

So kids and whelps their sires and dams express. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil. 
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6. To represent or show by imitation or the 
imitative arts ; form a likeness of, as in paint- 
ing or sculpture. [Archaic.] 

A little peece of plate, wherein was expressed effigies of 
the Virgin Mary. Coryat, Crudities, I. 12. 

A stately tomb of the old Prince of Orange, of marble 
and brass ; wherein, among other rarities, there are the 
angels with their trumpets, expressed as it were crying. 

Pepys, Diary, 1. (16. 

In mode of olden time 
His garb was fashioned, to express 
The ancient English minstrel s dross. 

Scott , Kokeby, v. 16. 

7f. To denote ; designate. 

Moses and Aaron took these men, which are expressed 
by their names. Hum. i. 17. 

8. [< express, a ., 4; express, n 3, 4.] To send 
express ; despatch by express : forward by spe- 
cial opportunity or through the medium of an 
express: as, to express a letter, a package, or 
merchandise — Expressed oils, in chem vegetable 
oils which are obtained from bodies only by pressing, as 
olive-oil : so named to distinguish them from essential oils 
obtained by other methods. = Syn. 3. To declare, utter, 
state, signify, testify, set forth, denote. 

express (oks-pres'), a. and n . [I. a. < ME. ex- 
presse, < OF. expres , F. expres = Sp. expreso = 
Pg. express o = It. espresso, < L. expressus, clear- 
ly exhibited, manifest, plain, express, distinct, 
pp. of expritnere, press out, describe, represent, 
etc.: see express, v. II. n. = I). G. expresse = 
Dan. expres = Sw. express = Sp. expreso = Pg. 
ex pressozs: It. espresso; from the adj.] I, a. 1. 
Clearly made known ; distinctly expressed or in- 
dicated; unambiguous; explicit; direct; plain: 
as, express terms ; an express interference. In 
law, commonly used in contradistinction to implied: as, 
express warranty ; express malice; an express contract. 

There is not any positive law of men, whether general 
or particular, received by formal express consent, as in 
councils. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

An express contradiction is then when one of the terms 
is Unite and the other infinite ; as. man, not man. 

Buryrrsdicius , tr. by a Gentleman. 

Whether the free assent of nations take the form of ex- 
press agreement or of usage, it places them alike under 
the obligation of contract. 

Woolsey, Intrqd. to Inter. Law, § 2H. 

2. Distinctly like ; closely representative ; bear- 
ing an exact resemblance. 

The brightness of his glory, and the express image of his 
person. lieb. i. 8. 

Still compassing thee round 
With goodness and paternal love, Ids face 
Express, and of his steps the track divine. 

Milton , V. L., xi. 354. 

3. Distinctly adapted or suitable ; particular ; 
exact ; precise : as, he made express provision 
for my comfort. 

Rapes make wele to smelle 
In condyment is nowe the tyme expresse. 

Palladium, Iiitshondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 58 

4. [< «r» ress, n,, 2, 3, 4.] Special; used or 
employed for a particular purpose; specially 
quick or direct : as, express haste ; an express 
messenger. - Express allegiance, contract, malice, 
notice, etc. Sec the nouns. =Syn. 1. Sec explicit l. 

II. n. If. A clear or distinct declaration, ex- 
pression, or manifestation. 

Whereby [by hieroglyphical pictures] they [the Egyp- 
tians] discoursed in silence, and were intuitively under- 
stood from the theory of their expresses. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., v. 20. 

What is less natural and charitable than to deny the 
expresses of a mother’s affection ? 

Jer . Taylor , Works (ed. 1885), I. 41. 

2. A particular or special message or despatch 
sent by a messenger. 

Popular captations which some men use in their speech- 
es and expresses. Eikon Basilike. 

3. A messenger sent on a particular errand or 
occasion ; usually, a courier sent to communi- 
cate information of an important event, or to 
deliver important despatches. 

They being but two of y® commission, and so not im- 
power’d to determine, sent an expresse to his Ma*y and 
Council to know what they should do. 

Evelyn , Diary, Sept. 25, 1665. 

Isabella, who was at Segovia, was made acquainted by 
regular expresses with every movement of the army. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 18. 

4. Any regular provision made for the speedy 
transmission of messages, parcels, commis- 
sions, and the like; a vehicle or other convey- 
ance sent on a special message; specifically, 
an organization of means for safe and speedy 
transmission of merchandise, etc., or a railway 
passenger-train which travels at a specially hign 
rate of speed, stopping only at principal sta- 
tions: as, the American and European Express; 
to travel by express. Expresses for carrying valua- 
ble parcels, merchandise, money, etc., under guaranty of 
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personal care, speed, and safe delivery, originated in the 
regular journeys with small parcels first made by William 
F. Hamden between Hew York and Boston in 1839. The 
business rapidly became immense in the United States, 
under the charge not only of individuals, but of great or- 
gamzed companies, each operating over extensive regions 
ami some of them over nearly the whole civilized world. 
6. The name of a modern sporting-rifle, a mod- 
ification of the Winchester model of 1876. it 
takes a large charge of powder and a light bullet, which 
give a very high iuitial velocity and a trajectory practi- 
cally a right line up to 150 yards. Upon striking the 
object the bullet Bpreads outwardly, inflicting a death- 
wound. This arm is well adapted for killing large game 
at short range. Also called express-rife. 

In my hand I held a Winchester repeating carbine, but 
the distance was too great for me to use it with effect, so 
I turned to Gobo, who was shivering with terror at my 
side, ami handing him the carbine, took from him my ex- 
press. Haggard, Mai was Revenge. 

express (cks-pres')> <*<&>• [< ME. expresse, < OF. 
expres, F. cxpr()s = It. espresso = G. express; 
from the adj. J 1 . Expressly ; distinctly ; plainly. 

liyB lielme wasted sore, rent and broken all, 

And hys hauberke dismal ijlled all expresse , 

In many places holes gret and smalL 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. H.), 1. 4847. 

As yet is proued expresse in his profecics. 

Alliterative Poems (E. E. 'J 1 . 8.), ii. 1158. 

2. Specially; for a particular purpose. 

And further mair, he sent express , 

To scliaw his collourB and ensenzie. 

Battle of Uarlaw (Child’s Ballads, VII. 184). 

Plenty of ale and some capital songs by Lucian Gay, 
who went down ex stress, gave the right cue to the mob. 

Disraeli, Coningsby, vi. 3. 

3. [Prop, express, n,, 3, used elliptically.] As 
an express — that is, with special wiftness or 
expedition ; post-haste ; post : as, to travel ex- 
press. 

I . . . journeyed express with the officer in charge of 
the mails, who fortunately was as late as myself, by spe- 
rm! engine ami carriage till we overtook the mail-train 
beyond Lyons. H\ II. Russell, Diary in India, i. 3. 

expressage (eks-pres'aj), n. [< express , n., 4, + 
•a tje.] The business* of carrying by express; 
the charge for carrying anything, as a parcel 
or message, by express. 

express-bullet (eks-pres'buPet), n. A short, 
bullet of large caliber made of soft lead, it is 
lunch lighter than the ordinary rifle-bullet of the same 
caliber, and, being fired with a large charge of powder, 
has a high velocity and very flat trajectory for short 
ranges. These projectiles are sometimes rendered ex- 
plosive to increase their destructive effect by placing a 
bursting charge and detonating primer in the front end. 
express-car (oka-pres'kar), n. A long* box- or 
house-car for carrying light or fast freight sent 
by express. It is sometimes combined with a 
mail-car, or with a baggage- or passenger-car. 
expresser ( eks-prea' Gr), n . One who expresses, 
expressible (eKH-pr«s'i-bl), a. [< express, v., 
+ -ible.] 1. Capable of being squeezed out 
by prossure. — 2. Capable of being uttered, 
declared, shown, or represented. 

This is a diphthong composed of our first and third vow- 
els, and expressible, therefore, by them, as in the wonl 
Vaidya. Sir W. Jones , Orthog. of Asiatic Words. 

expressingt (eks-pres'ing), n. An expression. 

And yet I cannot hope for better ex pressings than I 
have given of them. Donne , Letters, xev. 

expression (eks-presh'on), n. [= F. expression 
— 8p. expresiott = Pg.” expressffo = It. espres- 
sione , < L. expression -), a pressing out, a pro- 
jection, LL. expression, vividness, < exprimere, 
pp. expressus , press out, express: see express, 
v. f.] 1. The act of expressing or forcing out 
by pressure, as juices and oils xrom plants. 

The box in which he put those worms was anointed with 
a drop, or two or three, of the oil of ivy-berries, made by 
expression or infusion. 

/. Walton , Complete Angler, p. 127. 

The blubber . . . is . . . rudely tried out by exposure 
in vats or hot expression in iron boilers. 

Kane , Sec. Grlnn. Exp., I. 23. 

2. The act of expressing, or embodying or rep- 
resenting in speech, writing, or action ; utter- 
ance ; declaration ; representation ; manifesta- 
tion : as, an expression of the public will. 

The evening was spent In firing cannon, and other ex- 
pressions of military triumphes. Evelyn , Diary, 1641. 

Mor unhappy, nor at rest, 

But beyond expression fair 
With thy floating flaxen hair. 

Tennyson , Adeline, i. 

It is only by good works* It Is only on the basis of active 
duty, that worship finds expression. 

Emerson, Remarks at Free Relig. Assoc. 

The idea which, gazing on nature and human life by the 
intuitive force of imagination, the great artist has divined, 
he gives shape and expression to in sensible forms and im- 
ages. J. Caird‘ 
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8. Mode of expressing; manner of giving forth 
or manifesting thoughts, feelings, sentiments, 
ideas, etc. 

With respect to joy, its natural and universal expression 
is laughter. Darwin, Express, of Emotions, p. 218. 

4. Used absolutely, expressive utterance ; sig- 
nificant manifestation; lucid exposition of 
thoughts or ideas : as, he lacks expression, or 
the faculty of expression. 

The imitators of Shakespeare, fixing their attention on 
his wonderful power of expression, have directed their 
imitation to this. M. Arnold. 

6. The outward indication of some interior 
state, property, or function ; especially, ap- 
pearance as indicative of character, feeling, 
or emotion; significant look or attitude: as, a 
mild or a fierce expression (of the eye or of the 
whole person) ; a peculiar expression. 

Expression is the grand diversifler of appearance among 
civilized people : in the desert it knows few varieties. 

11. F. Burton, El- VI edinah, p. 310. 

Looking at a certain man we recognize that he is fa- 
tigued. How con we analyze the expression of fatigue ? 

F. Warner, Physical Expression, p. 255. 

The general law of expression is simply that conscious 
state as feeling is stimulant and directive of action, 
whether tho feeling be pleasurable or painful. 

Mind, XI. 73. 

6. That, which is expressed or uttered ; an ut- 
terance ; a saying ; a phrase or mode of speech : 
as, an uncommon expression. 

[They] offered us a great present of wamporapeag, and 
beavers, and otter, with this expression, that we might, 
with part thereof, procure their peace with the Naragan- 
sotts. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 4(13. 

Light and darkness are our familiar expression for 
knowledge and ignorance. Emerson, Alisc., p. 29. 

7. In rhet., the peculiar manner of utterance 
as affected by the subject and sentiment ; elo- 
cution ; diction. 

No adequate description cun be given of the nameless 
and ever-varying shades of expression which real pathos 
gives to the voice. E. Porter. 

8. In art and music , the method of bringing out 
or exhibiting tho character and meaning of a 
work in all or any of its details; clear repre- 
sentation of ideas, emotions, etc., in n wort of 
art or a musical performance ; effective exe- 
cution. 

Place ourselves in the position of those to whom their 
expression [tluit of old buildings) was originally addressed. 

Buskin. 

9. Tn ah/., any algebraical symbol, or, espe- 
cially, a combination of symbols, as (x 4- y)z. 

An expression may denote eithei a quantity or an opera- 
tion ; hut an equation or inequality, since it constitutes 
a proposition, is not considered as an expression, hilt as 
the statement of a relation between expressions. = Syn. 6. 
See term. 

expressional (eks-prosh'qn-al), a. [< expres- 
sion + -til.] 1. Of or pertaining to expression; 
having the power of expression ; particularly, 
in the fine arts , embody ing a conception or omo- 
fcion ; representing a definite meaning or feel- 
ing. 

Whether you take Raphael for the culminating master 
of expressional art in Italy. Buskin . 

Specifically — 2. Of or pertaining to a literary 
expression or phrase. 

To enumerate ami criticize all the verbal and expres. 
sional solecisms which disfigure our literature would he 
an undertaking of enormous labour. 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 86. 

expressionless (eks-presh'on-los), a. [< ex- 
pression 4* -less. J Destitute of expression. 

It is difficult, when we see them {the Kalmuksl for the 
first time, to believe that a human soul lurks behind then* 
expressionless, flattened faces, and small, dull, obliquely 
set eyes. D. M. Wallace , Russia, p. 340. 

The hard, glittering, expressionless eyes were watching 
her. W . Black, Princess of Thule, xvi. 

expression-mark (eks-presh'on-mhrk), n. In 
musical notation , a sign or verbal direction in- 
dicating the desired mode of rendering or ex- 
pression, such as , staccato , ritenuto , etc. 
The use of such signs and words did not become general 
until late in the eighteenth century, though tho thing in- 
dicated was carefully transmitted by tradition. 

expression-point (eks-presh'on-point), n. Tho 
point or stage in evolution at which is expressed 
or established a kind or degree of difference 
which may be recognized ana used in classifica- 
tion. [Bare.] 

Now, the expression-point, of a new generic type is 
reached when Its appearance in the adult falls so far prior 
to the period of reproduction as to transmit it to the off- 
spring and to their descendants, until another expression- 
point of progress he reached. 

E. 1). Cope , Origin of the Fittest, p. 79. 
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expression-stop (eks-presh'on-stop), n. In the 
harmonium, a stop that closes the escape-valve 
of the bellows, making it possible to vary the 
wind-pressure, and thus the force of the tone, 
by a quick or slow use of the pedals, 
expressive (eks-pres'iv), a. [= F. expressif = 
Pr. expressiu = Sp. ex/iresivo = Pg. expressivo = 
It. espressivo, < L. as if *expresxivus , < expres - 
pp. of exprimere , express: see express.} 1.' 
Full of expression ; forcibly expressing or clear- 
ly representing ; significant. 

The Duke of York . . . did hear it all over with extraor- 
dinary content ; and did give me many and hearty thanks, 
and in words the most expressive toll me his sense of my 
good endeavours. Fepys, Diary, IV. i). 

The inheritance of most of our expressive actions ex- 
plains the fact that those horn blind display them, as I 
hear from the Rev. R. 11. Blair, equally well with those 
gifted with eyesight. 

Darwin, Express, of Emotions, p. 352. 

2. Serving to express, utter, or represent : fol- 
lowed by of: as, a look expressive of gratitude. 

Each verso so swells expressive of hoi* woes. Tiekell. 
Expressive organ, the harmonium. = Syn. 1. Forcible, 
energetic, lively, vivid.-- 2. Indicative. 

expressively (eks-pres'iv-li), a<tr. In an ex- 
pressive manner; plainly and emphatically; 
with much significance; clearly; fully; spe- 
cifically, in music, with feeling, or in accor- 
dance with tho written expression-marks, 
expressiveness (eks-pres'iv-nos), n. The qual- 
ity of being expressive ; power or force of ex- 
pression, as by words or looks ; the quality of 
presenting a subject strongly to the senses or 
to the mind: as, the expressiveness of a word or 
an adage ; the expressiveness of the eye, of the 
features, or of sounds. 

John Prideaux, an excellent linguist; but bo that he 
would make words wait on bin matter, chiefly aiming at 
exjiressi pen esse therein. Fuller, Worthies, Devonshire. 

Tim murrain at the end [of the third Georgia] lias all 
the expressiveness that words can give it. 

Addison, Virgil’s Georgia* 

expresslesst (oks-pres'les), a. [< express 4* 
-less.'] Inexpressible. [Rare.] 

1 may pour forth iny bouI into thine arms, 

W ith words ot love, whoso moaning intercourse 
Hath hitherto been stayed with wrath and hate 
Of our expressless humi d inflictions. 

Marlowe, Tumhurluino, I., v. 1. 

expressly (eks-pros'li), a<lv. [< ME. expressed/; 
< express, a., 4* -ly 2.] In an express, direct, 
or pointed manner; of set purpose; in direct 
terms; plainly; explicitly. 

For this may every line well w ife, 

That botlio knide and lawo write 
Expresselp sfconden then* ayein. 

(iower, Conf. Amant., I. 

Kill the poys and the luggage ! tis expressly against, tin* 
law of arms. Shale., Hen. V., iv. 7. 

The religion ot the Jews is expressly against the Chris- 
tian, and the Mahomet an against, both. 

Sir T. Browne, Roligio Medici, i 25. 

expressman (eks-prcs'inan), n. ; pi. expressmen 
(-men). [< express , n., 4- man.] A man em- 

ployed in any department of the business of 
carrying packages or articles by express; es- 
pecially, a driver of an express-wagon who re- 
ceives and delivers parcels. [IT. S.] 
expressmentt (eks-pres'ment), n. [ME. ex- 
pressement ; < express 4- -meiit.] The act of ex- 
pressing: expression. 

A mighty man and tyrannous of conditions, named Kbo- 
ryn, ns shall uppeare by his cotidieions ensuvnge, w hen the 
tyme eonvenyent of the expressement of them shall come. 

Fabyan, W orks, 1. xxxvii. 

expressness (eks-pres'nes), w. Tho state of 
being express. 

They were heathens, such ns the Prophet speaks, had 
not the knowledge of God’s law (viz.) in the fulness and 
ex/rressness of it; and yet they repented. 

Olanville, Sermons, ix. 

express-rifle (eks-pres'rPfl), w. Same as ex- 
press, 5. 

express-train (eks-pres'tran), n. A railroad- 
train intended for tbe expeditious conveyance 
of passengers, mail, or parcels, and making few 
or no stops between terminal stations: distin- 
guished from a local or accommodation train, 
expressuret (eks-presh'ur), n. [< express 4- 
-ure. Cf. pressure.] 1 . The process of squeez- 
ing out. — 2. Expression; utteranco; represen- 
tation. 

An operation more divine 
Than breath, or pen, can give expres sure to. 

Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 

3. Mark; impression. 

Nightly, meadow-fairies, look, you sing, 

Like to the Garter’s compass in a ring : 

Tile expressure that it bears, green let it be, 

More fertile-fresh than all the field to see. 

Shak., M. W\ of W., v. 6. 
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express-wagon (eks-pres , wag‘'on), b. A wag- 
on used for collecting and delivering articles 
transmitted by express, specifically one of a 

S articular form and construction designed for 
le purpose. [U. K.] 

expnmet, v. t. [< OF. exprimer , < L. exprimere , 
express: see express , v.] To express, 
exprobratet (eks-pro'- or eks'pro-brat), v. t. 
[< L. exprobratus , pp. of exprobrare (> It. espro- 
brare = Pg. exprobrar = OF. exprobrer), re- 
proach, upbraia, censure, < ex, out, 4* probrum . 
a shameful or disgraceful act; cf. opprobrium.] 
To censure as disgraceful or reproachful; up- 
braid; blame; condemn. 

Tho stork in heaven knoweth her appointed times, the 
turtle, crane, and swallow observe the time of their com- 
ing, but my people know not the judgment of the Lord. 
Wherein to ex/nrobrate their stupidity, ho induceth the 
providence of storks. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Hi. 27. 

ft was so know'll a business that one city should have 
hut one bishop, that Cornelius ex probrat es to Novatus his 
ignorance. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), II 229. 

exprobr&tiont (eks-pro-bra'shon), n. [= OF. 
exprobration , exprobracion = Pg. exprobra^Ho, < 
L. cxprobratio(n-), < exprobrare ? censure: see ex- 
pro hr ate.] The act of charging or censuring 
reproachfully; reproachful accusation; an up- 
braiding. 

It iniist needs he a fearful ex/rrobration of our un worthi- 
ness when the Judge hiniBelf shall hear witness against us. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 622. 
This weak exprobration itself was the lost- Instrument 
of an English primate [Warhamj who died legate of the 
Apostolic See. B. M\ Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., ii. 

exprobrativet (eks-pro'bra-tiv), a. [< expro- 
brat e 4- -ire.] Expressing exprobration or re- 
proach; upbraiding. 

All benefits losing much of their splendour, both In the 
giver and receiver, that do hear with them an exprobra- 
tine term of necessity. Sir A. Shirley, Travels. 

exprobratoryt (cdcH-pro'bra-to-ri), a. [= Pg. 
exprobratorio ; as exprohraic 4- -ory.] Same as 
exprobrat ire. 

ex professo (eks pro-fes'6). [L. : ex, out of; 
professo, a hi. of profess us. pp. of profiler i, pro- 
fess: we profess.] Professedly ; by profession, 
expromission (oks-pro-niish'qii), v. [ < L. as if 
*expronnssio(n-), < exprom issus, pp. of expromit- 
tare, promise to pay, either for oneself or for 
another. < ex, out, 4* promitlere , promise: see 
promise.] In civil lair, the act by which a cred- 
itor accepts a new debtor in place of a former 
one, who is discharged. 

expromissor (oks-prp-mis'qr), n. [< LL. ex- 
promissor, < L. exprom there, promise to pay: 
see expromission.] In civil law , one who be- 
comes hound for the debt of another by sub- 
stituting himself us principal debtor in room 
of the former obligant. 

expropriate (eks-prd'pri-at), r. t . ; prot. and 
pp. expropriated, ppr. expropriating. [< L. as 
if ^expropriates , pp. of *expropriare (> It. espro- 
pr lure = Sp. vxpropiar = Pg. ex pi oprinr = F. ex- 
proprier , > Dan. expropricrc = Sw. expropriera), 
< ex, out, 4- proprius, one’s own; cf. appropri- 
ate, r.] 1. To hold no longer as one’s own; 

disengage from appropriation; give up a claim 
to the exclusive property of. 

When you have resigned, or rather consigned, your ex- 
projiriated will to God. Boyle , Seraphic Love. 

2. To take or condemn for public use by tho 
right of eminent domain, thus divesting the 
title of the private owner. 

A Republican Ministry thinks itself quite conservative 
when it pleads that to erpropriate mines for the benefit 
of miners would he burdensome to the State, because of 
the compensations such a proceeding would involve. 

Spectator, No. 3018, p. 572. 

Hence — 3. To dispossess; exclude, in general. 

Women, oneo more like the labourers, have been ex- 
propriated as to their rights as human beings, just as 
the labourers were expropriated as to their rights as pro- 
ducers. Westminster Rev., (’XXV. 213. 

It has been urged as n justification for expro/nriat i ny 
savages from the land of new colonies that tribes of hunt- 
ers have really no moral right to property in the soil over 
which they hunt. 

II. Snlif wick, Methods of Ethics, p. 251, note. 

expropriation (eks-pro-pri-n/shon), n. [= F. 
expropriation — Sp. expropiaeion = Pg. cxjiro- 
priaqtfo = It. espropriazione , < L. as if * expro- 
priation-), < *expropriare : see cxprojn iate.] 1 . 
The act, of expropriating, or discarding appro- 
priation or declining to hold as one’s own; the 
surrender of a claim’ to exclusive property. 
[Rare.] 

The soul of man, then, is capable of a state of much 

{ >eaee and equanimity in all exterior hands and agitations ; 
mt this rapacity is rather an effect of the expropriation 
of our reason than a virtue resulting from her single ca- 
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parity ; for it is tho evacuation of all self-sufficiency that 
attracteth a replenishment from that Divine plenitude. 

H\ Montagus, Devoute Essays (1048), i. 842. 

2. The act of taking for public use upon pro- 
viding compensation; condemnation by right 
of eminent domain. — 3. The act of dispossess- 
ing an owner, either wholly or to a limited ex- 
tent, of his property or proprietary rights. 

Perpetuity of tenure on tho part of the tenant would be 
the virtual expropriation of tho landlord. Gladstone. 

There is no theory of socialism thought of at present/ 
so far as we know, in which questions of property do not 
occupy the lirst place, and the expropriation of tho hold- 
ers of property does not really lie at the foundation of tho 
system or systems. 

Woolsey, Communism and Socialism, p. 18. 

expu&tet (eks'pu-at), a. [Irreg. < L. expuere, 
exspuere , pp. exputus, exsputus , spit out, < ex, 
out, 4- spuere = E. spew: see exspuition .] Spit 
out ; ejected. 

A poore and expuate humour of the Court. 

Chajnnan, Byron's Conspiracy, ii. 1. 

expugnf (eks-piin'), v. t. [= OF. expugner = 
Bp. Eg. expugnar = It. espugnarc,<, L. expugnarr , 
take by assault, storm, capture, conquer, sub- 
duo, reduce, < ex , out, 4* pugnarc , fight, < pugna, 
a battle, fight: see pugnacious. Cf. impugn.'] 
To overcome; conquer; take by assault. 

Oh, the dangerous siege 
Sin lays about us ! and the tyranny 
He exercises when he hath expugn d ! 

Chapman, Hussy d’Amhois, ill. 1. 
When they could not expngne him by arguments. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1710. 

expugnable (eks-pug'- or cks-pii'na-bl), a. [= 
OF. ami F. expugnable = Bp. expugnable = Pg. 
expugnavel = It. esjmgnabilc, < ML. expugnabihs, 

< L. expngnare, take by assault: see expugn.] 
Capable of being overcome or taken by assault. 
Coles, 1717. [Hare.] 

expugnancet (eks-pug'nans), n. [< expugn 4- 
-once. Cf. repugnance.] Expugnation. 

If he that dreadful /Egi.s hears, and Pallas, grant, to me 
Th’ expttgnanre of well-huilded Troy, I first will honour 
tiico 

Next to myself with some rich gift. 

Chapman, Iliad, viii. 247. 

expugnation (eks-pug-na/shmi), n. [< OF. ex- 
pugnation = Bp. expugnacum = I*g. expugna^ao 
= It. espugnazionc, < L. expugnafio(n-), < expug - 
fiare, take by assault : see expugn.] Conquest; 
the act of overcoming or taking by assault. 
[Hare.] 

Since the expugnation of the Rhodian isle, 
Methinks a thousand jeurs are overpass'd. 

Kgd (?), Solimau and J’crscda. 
Solyman, . . . whose wishes and endeavours are said to 
have aimed at three things, . . . hut the third, which was 
the expugnation of Vienna, he could never accomplish. 

Sandy s, Travailes, p. 20. 

expugnert (eks-pii'ncr), n. One who conquers 
or takes by assault. 

He will prove 

Of the yet taintless fortress of Byron 
A quick expugner , and a strong abide!'. 

Chapman, Byron's Conspiracy, i. 1. 

expuition, n. Bee exspuition. 
expulset (eks-puls'), r. t. [= F. ex] miser = Bp. 
Pg. expulsar , < L. expulsus , pp. of expellere, drive 
out, expel: see expel.] To drive out; expel. 

No man need doubt that, learning will expulse business. 

Jtaeon , Advancement of beaming, i. 22. 
For ever should they be cxpuls'd from France. 

Shale., J Hen. VI., ill. 8. 
What defaming invectives have lately tlown abroad 
against the Subjects of Scotland, and our poore expul sed 
Brethren of New England ! 

Milton , On Def. of Hum)). Bemoiist. 

expulsion (eks-pul'shon), n. [= F. expulsion 
= Sp. expulsion = Pg. cxpulsdo = It. espulsione, 

< L. expulsio(n-), < expellere , pp. expulsus, drive 
out: seo expulse , expel.] The act of expelling 
or driving out; a driving away by force; for- 
cible ejection; compulsory dismissal; banish- 
ment: as, the expulsion of the Tarquins; the 
expulsion of morbid humors from the body; the 
expulsion of a student from a college, or of a 
member from a club. 

To what, end had the angel been sent, to keep the en- 
trance into Paradise, after Adam’s expulsion , if the uni- 
verse hud been Paradise? Raleigh, Hist. World. 

Sole victor, from the expulsion of his foes, 

Messiah his triumphal chariot turn’d. 

Milton, P. L., vi. 880. 

expulsitivet (eks-pul'si-tiv), a. [< expulse + 

- Hire .] Expulsive. 

The philosophers have written of the nature of ginger, 
tis expul sitine in two degrees. 

Greene and Lodge , Booking Glass for Bond, and Eng. 

expulsive (okH-pul'siv), a. [< exjiulse 4- -we,] 
Serving to expel ; having the power of driving 
out or away. 
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In Study there must be an expulsive Virtue to shun all 
that is erroneous. Howell , Letters, I. v. 9. 

expttlsiveness (eks-pul'siv-nes), n, The expul- 
sive faculty. Bailey, 1727. 

expunction (eks-pungk'shon), n. [< LL. cxpunc - 
tio{n-) (only in derived sense of ‘execution, per- 
formance < L. expungere, pp. expunotus, ex- 
punge : see expunge.] The act of expunging or 
erasing; removal by erasure; a blotting out or 
leaving out. [Hare.] 

The consonant in the middle of the words being chiefly 
that fixed upon for expunction. 

Rosroe , t r. of Sisinondi s Bit. South of Europe, xxxvi., note. 

expunge (eks-punj'), v . t . ; pret. and pp. ex- 
punged, ppr. expunging, [= Bp. Pg. expungir 
= It. espungere, < L. expungere, prick out, ex- 
punge, settle an account, execute, < ex, out, 4- 
pungere, prick, pierce: see pungent, point] 1 . 
To mark or blot out.j as with a pen ; rub out ; 
erase, as words ; obliterate. 

God made none to he damned, . . . though some would 
expunge out of our Litany that rogation, that petition, 
That thou wouldst have mercy upon all men. 

Donne, SormoiiB, vil. 

2. Figuratively, to efface; strike out or wipe 
out; destroy; annihilate. 

Wilt thou not to a broken heart dispense 
The halm of mercy, and expunge th f offence? 

Sandy 8, Paraphrase of Job, p. 13. 

The Expunging Resolution, in IT. S. hut., specifically, 
a resolution adopted by the Senate in 1837 to expunge from 
its journal a resolution passed by it in 1834 censuring 
President Jackson. ~Syn. Kruse, Cancel, etc. See ejface. 

expunger (eks-pun'jGr), n. One who expunges ; 
specifically, in U, S. hist, one of those senators 
who in 181)7 were in favor of expunging from 
tho journal of tho Hen ate. a resolution passed 
by it in 18,')4 censuring President. Jackson. 

The expungere had the numbers ; but the talent, the 
eloquence, the moral power, “not an unequal match for 
numbers,” wore arrayed against them. 

N. Sargent, Public Men, I. 339. 

expurgate (eks-por'gat or eks'p£r-gat), v. t ; 

i »ret. and pp. expurgated, ppr. expurgating. [< 
j. expur gatus, pp. of expur gar e (> It. espurgare , 
spurgare = Bp. Pg. expurgar = Pr. espurgar, 
espurjar = F. expurgrr), purge, cleanse, purify, 
< ex, out, 4- pur gar e, purge, cleanse: hoo purge.] 
To purge; cleanse; remove anything obnox- 
ious, offensive, or erroneous from ; specifically, 
to free from what is objectionable on moral or 
religious grounds: as, to expurgate a book; an 
expurgated edition of Shakspere. 

lie iBanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury] shocked the 
prejudices of the vulgar by expurgating from the English 
calendar names of Huints dear to the natives, hut not ac- 
credited on the continent.. Stille, Stud. Med. Hist., p. 228. 

expurgation (oks-per-ga'shon), n. [< ME. ex- 
pur gad on = OF. cspurgacion , F. expurgation = 
Bp. rxpurgacion = Pg.* expnrgagSo = It. espur- 
gaziouc, spurgazione, < L. expurgatio(n-), < ex- 
pur gar e, purge: see expurgate.) 1 . The act 
of purging or cleansing, or the state of being 
purged or cleansed; a cleansing; purification 
from anything obnoxious, offensive, or errone- 
ous; specifically, the removal, as in an edition 
of a book, of wnat is offensive from the point 
of view of morals or religion. 

Tlialre [hoes’] dwellyng places expu{r)gacion 
Of every filthe aboute Aprill Catenae* 

Wol have of right ther Wynter hath It shende. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (K. K. T. 8.), p. 138. 

This work will ask as many more officials to make ex- 
purgations and expunctions, that the commonwealth of 
learning ho not damnified. Milton. 

All the intestines . . . serve for expurgation. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

2f. In astron ., tho emerging of the sun or moon 
from eclipse, beginning with the cessation of 
the total or annular phase (or with the middle 
of tho eclipse if this is partial) and ending with 
the cessation of tho partial phase. See eclipse, 
expurgator (eks'per-ga-tor), n . [= Pg. expur - 
gador = It. esjmrgatore , i NL. expurgator, < L. 
exp nr gore, purge : see expurgate.] One who ex- 
purgates or purifies; specifically, one who ex- 
purgates a book. 

Hcnricus Boxhornius was one of the principal expurga - 
tors. Jenkins , Hist. Ex. of Councils, p. 6. 

expurgatorial (cks-por-ga-to'ri-al ), a. [< ex- 
purgator y 4- -al.] Expurgating or expunging; 
expurgatory. 

Himself he exculpated by a Boleinn expurgatorial oath. 

Milman , Latin Christianity, v. 2. 

expurgatorious (eks-p6r-ga-to'ri-us), a. [< 
NL. expurga tori us: sen expurgatory,] Same as 
expurgatory, [Hare.] 
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Your monkish prohibitions and expurgatorious indexes. 

Milton , On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 

expurgatory (eks-p6r'ga-to-ri), a, [== F. ex- 
purga toire = Sp. Pg. expurgatorio = It. espur- 
gatono, < NL. expurgatorius , < L. expur gave, pp. 
expurgatus, purge : see expurgate,] Serving to 
purify from anything obnoxious, offensive, or 
erroneous. 

Herein there surely wants expurgatory animadversions, 
whereby we might strike out great numbers of hidden 
qualities. Sir T. Broumc , Vulg. Err., ii. 7. 

Expurgatory index. See index. 
expurget (eks-perj'), v, t, [< OF. expurger , < 
L. expurgare , purge : see expurgate,] To purge 
away ; cleanse by purging. 

The Council of Trent and the Spanish Inquisition, in- 
gendering together, brought forth or perfected those cat- 
alogues and exjmrging indexes that rake through the en- 
trails of many an old good author. Milton , Areopagitica. 

exquiret (oks-kwlr'), v, t . [= OF. esquerre , ex- 
querre , < L. cxquircre, rarely exquwrere, search 
out, seek for, ask, inquiro, < ex, out, 4- queer ere* 
ask : see query , and cf . acquire, inquire, require .} 
To search into or out. 

Make her name her conceal'd messenger, 

That passoth all our studies to exguire. 

Chapman, Bussy d’Ambois, iv. 1. 
This ring was sent me from the Queen ; 

How she came by it, yet is not exquir d. 

Fletcher ( and another), Queen of Corinth, iv. 3. 

Can 

Thy years determine like the age of man. 

That thou shouldst my delinquencies exquirc 
Ami with variety of fortunes tiro? 

Sandy s, Paraphrase of Job, p. 1(5. 

exquisite (eks'kwi-zit), a. and n. [< ME. ex- 

? uisitc = Sp. Pg. exquisite = It. esquisito (cf. 
\ exquis), \ L. exquisitus , choice, excellent, ex- 
quisite, pp. of cxquircre, search out, seek out: 
see exauire.] I. a. 1. Exceedingly choice, ele- 
gant, fine, or dainty ; very delightful, especial- 
ly from delicacy of beauty or perfection of any 
kind: as, a vane of exquisite workmanship; an 
exquisite miniature ; exquisite lace. 

I would fain invent some Btrange and exquisite new fash- 
ions. Fletcher {and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, iv. 2. 

Not a square inch of the surface — floor, roof, wails, cu- 
pola — is free from exquisite gemmed work of precious 
marbles. J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 1C9 

2, Very accurate, delicate, or nice in action or 
function; especially, of keen or delicutu percep- 
tion or discrimination ; delicately discriminat- 
ing: as, exquisite taste, etc. 

The largeness of their [learned men’s] mind can hardly 
confine itself to dwell in the cxguisite observation or ex- 
amination of the nature and customs of one person. 

Bacon, Advancement, of Learning, i. 33. 
Ilauing before gathered out of the whole bodle of their 
Law an hundred most exquisite questions. 

Pxirchas, Pilgrimage, p. 2. r >9. 
By exquisite reasons and theorems almost mathemati- 
cally demonstrative. Milton, Areopagitica, p. l(i. 

3. Giving or susceptible of pleasure or pain in 
the highest degree ; intense; koon; poignant: 
as, exquisite joy or torture ; an exquisite sensi- 
bility. 

It will he rare, rare, rare I 
An exquisite revenge! hut peace, no words 1 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 
Some grief must break my heart, I am ambitious 
It should he exquisite. 

Fletcher {and Massinger ?), Lovers’ Progress, iv. 3. 
But [among the Turks] tile rmm-slayer is delivered to 
the kindred or friends of the slain, to he by them put to 
death with all exquisite torture. Sandys, Travailes, p. 4, r ». 

The most exquisite of human satisfactions flows from an 
approving conscience. J. M. Mason. 

4f. Curious; careful. 

Be not o\GT-exqui8ite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 369. 

5. Skilful; cunning; consummate. 

There aro of ub can be as exquisite traitors 
As e’er a male-conspirator of you all. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, iv. 6. 

His [Marlborough’s] former treason, thoroughly furnish- 
ed with all that makes infamy exquisite , placed him un- 
der the disadvantage which attends every artist from the 
time that he produces a masterpiece. 

Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 

6f. Recondite; deep. Sir T, Elyot , The Gov- 
ernour. i. 10.= gyn. 1. Delicate, matchless, perfect— 
2. Discriminating, refined.—- 3. Acute, intense. 

II. n. A superfine gentleman; a dandy; a 
fop; a coxcomb. 

O rare specimen of a race fast decaying ! specimen of 
the true fine gentleman, ere the word dandy was known, 
and before exquisite became u noun substantive. Bulwer. 

Padding out a sentence with useless epithets, till it be- 
came as stiff as the bust of an exquisite. 

. Macaulay, Boswell’s Johnson. 
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Hi* contemporaries soon found out that he [the Earl of 
Peterborough] was something more than au exquisite of 
the first order, who had served a campaign or two for fash- 
ion’s sake, as others made the grand tour. 

Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 189. 
azSyiL Fop, Dandy , etc. See coxcomb. 
exquisitely (eks'kwi-zit-li), adv. 1. In an ex- 
quisite manner. 

We were now arrived at Spring Garden, which is exqui- 
sitely pleasant at this time of year. 

Addison, Sir Roger at Vauxhall. 

(a) Elegantly *, daintily ; with great perfection : as, a work 
exquisitely finished. 

Hor shape 

From forehead down to foot, perfect — again 
From foot to forehead exquisitely turn’d. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

(b) With nice perception or discrimination. 

We see more exquisitely with one eye shut. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

(c) With intense or keen feeling, or susceptibility of feel- 
ing : as, to feel pain exquisitely . 

She Is so exquisitely restless and peevish, that Bhe quar- 
rels with all about her. Bteele, Spectator, No. 427. 

Every oue of Spenser's senses was as exquisitely alive 
to the impressions of material as every organ of his soul 
was to those of spiritual beauty. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 2d scr., p. 169. 
To feel widely and at the same time to feel exquisitely 
is an exceptional gift. Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 712. 

2f. With particularity. 

Also there shalbe one lawier who . . . shall sett downc 
and teache exquisitely the office of a justice of peace and 
sheriffe, notmedling with pices or cunning poinctes of the 
law. Sir II. Gilbert, Queene Elizabethes Achudemy 

L(E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 7. 

exquisiteness (eks'kwi-zit-nes), n. The quality 

of being exquisite, (a) Nicely; exactness; elegance; 
finish; perfection: as, exquisite ness of workmanship. 

Separated from others, first in cleauenesse of life ; sec- 
ondly, in dignitic ; thirdly, in regard of the exquisiteness 
of those observations whereto they were separated. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage, II. viii. § 3. 
To make beautiful conceptions immortal by exquisite- 
ness of phrase Is to be a poet, no doubt. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 211. 

(b) Nicety of perception or discrimination, (c) Keenness ; 
sharpness; extremity: as, exquisiteness of pain or grief. 

Ulirist suffered only the exqiiisiteness and heights of 
pain, without any of those mitigations which God is pleased 
to temper and allay it with, as befalls other men. 

South , Works, 111. i\. 

exquisitism (oks'kwi-zi-tizm), w. [< exquisi (e 
4- -ism.] The state, quality, or character of 
au exquisite ; coxcombry ; dandyism ; foppish- 
ness. [Rare.] 

exquisitlve (eks-kwiy/i-tiv), a. f< L. exqui si- 
tus, pp. of exquirere , search out (see exquire , ex- 
quisite), 4- -we.'] Curious; eager to discover; 
particular. [Rare.] 

exquisitivelyt (oks-kwiz'i-tiv-li), adv. Curi- 
ously; minutely. 

To a man that had never seen an elephant, or a rhinoce- 
ros, who should tell linn most exquisitively all their shape, 
colour, bigness, and particular marks 

Sir J*. Sidney, Apol. for l’oetric. 

exquisitivenesst (eks - kwiz ' i - tiv -nes), v. 

Wrongly used for exq nisi ten ess. 

If this specimen of Slawkenhcrgius's tales, ami the ex- 

? <uisi.tiveness of his moral, should please the world, trans- 
ated’ shall a couple of volumes be. 

Sterne , Tristram Shandy, iii. 118. 

exsanguinate (ek-saiig'gw T i-niit), v. t . ; pret. ami 
pp. exsanguinated, ppr. exsanguinating. [< L. 
exsanguinatus, deprived of blood, bloodless, as 
if pp.’of *exsanquinare, < ex- priv. 4- so ngu inure, 
be bloody.] 'f’o render bloodless, 
exsanguine (ek-sang'gwin), a. [< cx- priv. + 
sanguine, after L. exsanguis, bloodless, < ex- 
priv. 4- sanguis, blood.] Bloodless. 

Such versiclcs, exnanyuine and pithless, yield neither 
pleasure nor profit. Lamb, To Barton. 

exsanguined (ek-sang'gwitid), a. [< exsan- 
guine 4- -w/2.j Drained of blood; bloodless; 
hence, pale or wan: as, exsangnmed lips or 
cheeks. 

exsanguineous (ok-sang-gwin'o-us), a. [As ex- 
sanguine 4- -c-ows.] Same as exsanguinous . 
exsanguinity (ek-sang-gwin'i-ti), n. [< exsan- 
guine 4- -ity.] In pathol ., deficiency of blood; 
anemia. 

exsanguinous (ek-sang'gwi-nus), a. [As ex- 
sanguine 4- -ou#.] Destitute of or deficient in 
blood, as an animal; anemic. Also exsanguin- 
eous . 

exsanguioust (ek-sang'gwi-us), a . [< L. exsan- 
guis , bloodloss (see exsanguine), 4- -ous.] Ex- 
sanguinous. 

The cxmnguiouB [insects] alone . . . cannot be fewer 
than 3000 species, perhaps many more. 

Ray, Works of Creation, i. 
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exscind (ek-sind'), v. t. [< L. exscindwe , cut 
out, tear out, extirpate, < ex, out, 4- sdndere, 
cut, tear, rend, or break asunder.] To cut off; 
cut out. 

Eusebius had month mod seven Epistles, hut Usshcr — 
deceived by a mistake on the part of St. Jerome — ex- 
scinded the Epistle to Polvcarp, and condemned it as 
spurious. Quarterly Rev. , C LX II. 478. 

exscinded (ek-sin'ded), p. a. In entom ., ending 
suddenly in an angular notch, 
exscribet (eks-krib'), v. t. [< L. exscribcrc , 
write out, copy, < cx, out, 4- scribcrc, write: 
see scribe.] To copy ; transcribe. 

His proof is from a passage in the Mi&nali, which Mai- 
monides has also exscribed. Hooker. 

I that have been a lover, and could shew it. 

Though not in these, in rhymes not wholly dumb, 
Since 1 exseribe your sonnets, and become 
A bettor lover and much better poet. 

It. Jonson, Underwoods, xlvii. 
I have now put into my Lord of Bath ami Wells’ hands 
the sermon faithfully ezseribed. Donne, Letters, l\xv. 

exscriptf (eks-kript/ ),n. [< L. cxscriptum , neut. 
of exscriplus, pp. of exscribcrc: sec exseribe.] 
A copy; a transcript. 

Ah, might. It, please Thy dread Exuperanec 
To write th’ ea? rript thereof in humble hearts ! 

Davies, Holy Jtoode, p. 13. 

exsculptate (eks-kulp'tat), a. [< L. exseulptus, 
pp. of exscuipere, carve out (< ex, out, 4- seul- 
pere, carve), 4- -ate 1 .] In entom., said of a sur- 
face covered with irregular and varying lon- 
gitudinal depressions, so that it appears like 
carved work. 

exsculption ( eks-ki i lp ' sh on ), n. [ < LL . exscu lp- 
tio(n-), a carving out : see exsculptate.] The act 
of carving or cutting out; excision of a hard 
material so as to form a cavity. 

[This word signifies) the manner by which that excava- 
tion [of Christ’s tomb | was performed, by incision or ex- 
srulption. lip. Dearson, Oil the Creed, p. 396, note. 

exscutellate (ek-sku'td-at), a. [< L. ex- priv. 

4- NL. scutcllum 4- -ate 1 .] Same 1 as eseutellatr. 
exsect (ok-sekt/), v. t. [Formerly also exeet ; 
< L. exseetus, pp. of cxscearc, cxeeare, cxicarc, 
cut out or away, < ex, out, 4- secure, cut : see 
sir lion.] To cut out; cut away. 

In this case, also, there is a descending lethal process 
of the same form as in the exserted nerve- tliat is, with 
an initial rise and a subsequent tall and entire loss of ir- 
ritability. Ruck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, V. 142. 

exsection (ek-sek'slion), n. [Formerly also ex- 
eetion ; < L. exsectto(n-), < exseeare, pp. exseetus, 
cut out: see arm?/.] A cutting out or away. 

Sometimes also they (trogsl would nimbly leap first out, 
of the vessel, and then about the room, surviving the ex- 
section of their hearts, some about an hour, and some 
longer. lloyle, Works, II. 69. 

exserted, exsert (ok-s6r'ted, -sort/), a. [Also 
badly written exert, exerted; < L. exsertus, thrust 
out, pp. of ex 'severe, vxcrere, stretch out, thrust 
out, etc.: see exert.] Protruded; projecting 
from a cavity or sheath ; projecting beyond the 
surrounding parts: us, stamens exsert; exserted 
organs in an animal, etc. : opposed to included. 

A small portion of the basal edge of the shell exserted. 

Harm's. 

The exserted stigma of the long-styled form [ Cocencyp- 
selum] stands a little above the level of the exserted an- 
thers of the short-styled lorm. 

Darwin, JJifiereut Forms of Flowers, p. 133 

Exserted aculeus, sting, or ovipositor, in entom.. an 
aculeus, etc., that cannot, lie withdrawn within the body. 
— Exserted head, ill entom., a head entirely free fioin 
the thorax, as m most Diptera ami Ilymenoptera. 
exsertile (ok-s6r'til), a. [< exsert + -tie.] Ca- 
llable of being protruded; prot.rusilc. 
exsertion (ok-sd*'shqn ), it. [< exsert + -ion. 
Of. exertion.] The state or quality of being ex- 
serted. 

The degree of exsertion of the spire. T. Gill. 

exsiccant (ek-sik'ant), a. and n. [Also written 
exiecant; < L. exme‘ean(l-)s, ppr. of exsiecare, dry 
up: see exsiccate.] I. a. Drying; removing 
moisture ; having tho property of drying. 

Tf it be dry bare, you must apply next to it some dry or 
exsiccant medicine. Wiseman, Suigery, vi. 6. 

II, n. In med., a drug having drying proper- 
ties. 

Some are moderately moist, and requiro to be treated 
with medicines of the like nature, sueh as fieshy parts ; 
others, dry in themselves, yet require exsiccant s, as hones. 

Wiseman, Surgery, vi. 6. 

exsiccat®, exsiccati (ek-si-ka'te, -ti), n. pi. 
[NL., f. (sc . planttr) and m. (sc. fungi, etc.) of 
L. exsiccatus, pp. of exsiecare, dry up : see exsic- 
cate.] In bot., dried specimens or plants, es- 
pecially specimens issued in uniform numbered 
sets for herbariums. Cryptogams, as fungi and algte, 
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are frequently distributed by hundreds (centuries), each 
hundred or century constituting a volume in the, series. 

exsiccate (ek-sik'at or ek'si-kat), v. t . ; pret. 
and pp. exsiccated, ppr. exsiccating. [Also writ- 
ton exiccatc ; < L. exsiccatus , exiccatus , pp. of ex- 
siccare, exiccarc, dry up, make quite dry, < ex 
4* siccarc, make dry, < siccus , dry ; of. desiccate.] 
To dry ; remove moisture from by evaporation 
or absorption. 

Great heats and droughts exsiccate and waste the moist- 
ure ... of the earth. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

exsiccati, n. pi. Bee exsiccatw. 
exsiccation (ck-si-kiVshon), n. [Also written 
exiccation ; — F. exsiccation = Dr. cxsicatio = 
Pg. exsiccaqdo = It. essiccarionr, < LL. exsicca- 
tio(n-), a drying up, < L. exsiecare, pp. exsicca- 
tus: see ex sice a te. j Tho act or operation of 

drying; evaporation of moisture; desiccation; 
dryness. 

That which is concreted by exsiccation or expression of 
humidity will be reBolved by humectutmn, as earth, dirt, 
ami clay. Sir T. Hrowne , Vulg. Err., ii. 1. 

An universal drought and exsiccation of the, earth. 

Bentley, SermouB, Iv. 

Had the exsiccation been progressive, such as we may 
suppose to have been produced by an evaporating heat, 
how came it to stop at the point at which we see it? 

Daley, Nat. Theol., xxii. 

exsiccative (ek-sik'a-tiv), a. and n. [= Pg. 
exsiccati vo = It. essiccativo ; as exsiccate + -ive.] 
I. a. Tending to make dry ; having the power 
of drying. 

II. n. A medicine or preparation having 
drying properties. 

It is one of the ingredients also to those emplastrea 
which are devised for gentle refrigerativos and exsicca- 
tives. Holland, tr. of rimy, xxxiv. 18. 

exsiccator (ok'si-ka-tor), n. [= It. essiecatore T 

< NL. * exsiccator, < L. exsiecare, dry up: see ex- 
siccate.] 1. An arrangement for drying moist 
substances, generally consisting of an apart- 
ment through which heated air passes, and 
which may also contain sulphuric acid, quick- 
lime, or other absorbents. — 2. In chew., a ves- 
sel having a tightly fitting cover and contain- 
ing strong sulphuric acid or other absorbent of 
moisture, in which chemical preparations are 
dried, or crucibles, etc., are allowed to cool be- 
fore weighing. Also desiccator. 

exspuition (ek-spu-ish'on), w. [= F. exspuition, 

< L. cxspuilio(n-),’expuilto{n-), a spitting out, \ 
exspuere, spit out, < ex, out, + spuere = E. spew.] 
A discharge of saliva by spitting; the act of 
spitting. Also spelled expuition. [Hare.] 

exsputory (ek-spu'tp-ri), a. [< L. exsputus, ex - 
pul us , pp. of exspuere, ex) mere, spit out (see 
exspuition), 4- -on/.] Spit out or rejected. 
[Hare.] 

T cannot immediately recollect the exsputory lines. 

Cowper . 

exstipulate (ek-stip'u-lat), a. [< ex- priv. 4* 
stipulate, a.] In bot.j having no stipules, 
exstrophy (oks'tro-fi ), n. [Irreg. for * exstrophy, 

< (jrr. ttiCTfKHpf], dislocation, lit. a turning out,,*< 
tKfTTf){<l>ttv, turn out, turn inside out,, < is, out, 4- 
i TTfnijiF/i ’ , turn : see strophe.] I n pathol . , a turning 
inside out of a part; specifically, a congenital 
malformation of the bladder. 

exstructiont, n. [< L. exstruclio(n-), a building 
up, erection, < exstruere, pp. rxstructus, build 
up, < cx, out, 4- strucre , build ; cf. construct, de- 
struct , destroy. Tho sense here given is im- 
ported from destruction.] Destruction. 7/ny- 
wood. 

eXBUCCOUS (ek-suk'us), a. [Also w ritten cj rac- 
oons; < L. exsueeus, prop, exsueus, jn iceless, sap- 
less, < er-priv. 4- . ur“us, jiroji. sucks, juice, sap.] 
Destitute of juice or s.'i]) ; dry. 
exsuction (ek-suk'shqn), it. [< Tj. exsuctus, pp. 
of cxsugcre, suck out”< ex, out, 4- sugar e, suck: 
see suck.] The act of sucking out. Boyle. 
exsudation, n. See exudation. 
exsufflate (ek-suf'lat), r. t . ; ]iret. and pp. exsnf- 
Jlated , ppr. exsufflating. [< LL. cxsufflalus, ex- 
u (flatus, pp. of exsujjlare, exu flare, blow away, 
cedes, blow nt. or upon a person or thing, esp. 
as a charm against the devil, < L. ex, out, 4- 
su flare, blow upon, blow at.< sub, under, 4- flare 
— K, blow 1 .] Kcclcs.ytn exorcise, drive away, or 
remove by blowing. Ill tin* early church, a catechu- 
men before* baptism was comnmmlcd to turn to the .west 
amt thrice exsujllatr Satan. 

The exorcising such a demon is practised by white men 
as a religious rite, even including the act of exxufftatmy It, 
or blowing It away, which «>nr Mojave Indian Illustrated 
by the gesture of blowing away an imaginary spirit, and 
which is w ell known a* forming a part of the religious rites 
of both the Greek and Homan (’hiirch. 

K. H. Tylor, Science, IV. 647. 
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eX8tlffla tion (ek-suf-la'shon), n. [< OF. exsuf- 
flatten, < ML. exsufflatio(n-), the form of exsuf- 
flating the devils < LL. exsuffiare , exsufflate: 
see exsufflate.] If. A blowing or blast. 

Of volatility the . . . next [degree] i« when it will fly 
upwards over the helm, by a kind of cxmjjlation, without 
vapouring. Bacon , Physiological Remains. 

2. A kind of exorcism, performed by blowing 
at the evil spirit. See exsufflate . 

That wondrous number of ceremonies in exorcism, ex- 
sufflation, use of salt, spittle, inunction, Ac., in the Church 
of Rome required. 

T. Puller , Moderation of Church of Eng., p. 282. 
eXSUfflet, v. t. [< OF. exsuffler , < LL. exsuffiare, 
blow away, blow at or upon byway of exorcism : 
see exsufflate .] To exsufflate. 

At Easter and Whitsontide . . . they which were to be 
baptized were attired in white garments, exorcised, and 
exsuffled, with Bundrie ceremonies, which I leave to the 
learned in Christian antiquities. 

Holland , tr. of Camden’s Britain, p. 768. 

exsufflicatet (ek-suf'li-kat), a. [A blunder, or 
deliberate extension for the sake of the meter 
(cf. Shakspere’s intrinsecate , a similar false 
form), for exsufflate , a., < LL. exsufflatus , pp. of 
exsuffiare , blow away, blow at or upon : see ex- 
sufflate, •«.] A word of uncertain meaning (see 
etymology) used by Shakspere in the following 
passage, explained as meaning either ‘ blown 
away, exorcised’ — that is, ‘renounced, reject- 
ed as evil’ — or ‘puffed out, exaggerated’: 

When 1 shall turn the business of my soul 
To bucU exsufflicate and blow’d surmises. 

Shak., Othello, lii. 8. 

exsuperablet (ek-sii'pe-ra-bl), a. [Also Rpelled 
exu per able ,* < L. exsuperdbilis , exuperabilis , that 
may be overcome, < exsuperare , exuverare , over- 
come : see exsuperate.] Capable of being exsu- 
perated. 

exsuperancet (ek-su'pe-rans), n. [Also spelled 
exuperanee ; < L. exmperantia , exuperantia, pre- 
eminence, < exsuperan(t-)s , preeminent: see ex- 
super an /.] A passing over or beyond; a sur- 
passing ; excess. 

The exuberance of the density of A to water is 10 degrees, 
but the exuperanee of B to the same water is 100 dogrees. 

Sir K. IMffbjf, Of Bodies, x. 

exsuperantt (ek-su'pe-rant), a. [Also spelled 
exuperant; < L. exsuperan(t-)s , exuperan(t-)s, 
surpassing, preeminent, ppr. of exsuperare , exu- 
prrarc , surpass : see ex super ate,’] Passing over 
or beyond; surpassing. 

exsuperatef (ek-sii'pe-rat), v. t. [Also spelled 
exuperate; < L. exsuperatus, exuperatus, pp. of 
exsuperare , exuperare , mount up, appear above, 
tr. surmount, surpass, exceed, < ex, out, 4- su- 
per are, rise above, surmount, surpass, < super, 
above: see super-,] To pass over or beyond; 
surpass; exceed; surmount, 
exsurgent (ek-sfir'jent), a, [Also spelled ex- 
urgent; < li. exsurge)t{t-)s, exurgen(t-)s, ppr. of 
exsurge re., exurgere, rise up, < ex, out, 4 surge, re, 
rise: see surge and source, Cf. insurgent, re- 
surgent,] Rising up. 

exsuscitatet (ok-sus'i-tat), v. t, [Also spelled 
exuseitaie ; < Jj. cxsusritatus, pp. of exsuscitare, 
arouse from sleep, awaken, stir, excite, < ex, 
out, 4 suscitarc , lift up, raise, elevate, excite, 

< sub , under, 4 citare , move, rouse, excite, call, 
cite : see cite, excite. Cf. resuscitate..] To rouse ; 
excite. 

exsuscitationt (ek-sus-i-ta'shou), n. [Also 
spelled ex useitation; < L. exsuscitatio(n-), < 
exsuscitare, arouse: soe exsuscitatc.] A rous- 
ing or exciting. 

Virtue is not. a thing that is merely acquired and trans- 
fused into us from without, but rather an ex*nw citation 
... of thoso intellectual principles . , . which were es- 
sentially engraven and’ sealed upon the soul at her first 
creation. 11 ally well, Excellency of Moral Virtue, p. 54. 

extancet (eks'tans), n. [See extancy.] A stand- 
ing out to view’; actual existence. 

Who [God | hath in his intellect the ideal existences of 
things and entities before their extances. 

Sir T. Browne , Christ. Mor., iii. 25. 

extancyt (ekB'tan-si), n. [Also extance; < L. 
ex tan ha, ex s tan iia, a standing out, prominence, 

< extan(t-)s , exstan(t-)s, ppr. of ex tare, exstare , 

stand out, etc.: see extant .] 1. The state of 

standing out or being manifest or conspicuous. 
— 2. A part rising above the rest. 

And then it is odds but the order of the little extaneies, 
and consequently that of the little depressions in point of 
situation, will be altered likewise. Boyle , Works, I. 687. 

extant (eks'tant or eks-tant'), a. [= F. extant 
(OF. estant == Bp. Pg. estante , extant, existing, 
being in part from the simple L. stan{t-)s , ppr.), 

< L. extan {t-)8, exstan(t-)s , ppr. of extare , exstare , 
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stand out, stand forth, be visible, appear, exist, 
be, < ex, out, 4 stare, stand: see stand. Cf. con- 
stant, instant, restant.] If. Standing out or 
above any surface ; protruding. 

That part of the teeth which is extant above the gums. 

May. 

If a body have part of it extant and part of it immersed 
in fluid, then so much of the fluid as is equal in bulk to 
tho immersed part shall be equal in gravity to the whole. 

Bentley. 

2. Conspicuous; manifest; evident; publicly 
known. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

’Tls extant, that which wo call comedia was at first no- 
thing but a simple continued song. B. Jonson. 

This glory of God, consisting in making Himself extant 
to His creatures, began with creation, when the morning 
stars sang together. 

II. B. Smith , System of Theology, p. 138. 

3. Now being; now subsisting; still existing; 
not destroyed or lost: as, the extant works of 
the Greek philosophers. 

His [Atlielstau’s] Laws are extant among the Laws of 
other Saxon Kings to this day. Milton , Hist. Eng., v. 

I do not know that there is to this Day extant in our 
Language one Ode contriv'd after his Model. 

Congreve , Discourse on the Pindaric Ode. 

His despatches form one of the most amusing and in- 
structive collections extant. Macaulay , Maohiavelli. 

extasyt, extatict. Bee ecstasy, ecstatic, 

extemporalt (eks-tem'po-ral), a, [= Bp. extem- 
poral as It. estemporale, <’ \j. extemporalis, on the 
spur of the moment, extempore, < extempore : 
see extempore.] Extemporary; extemporane- 
ous. 

Many foolish things fall from wiso men, if they speak 
in haste or be cxtemporal. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

Domados (that passed Demosthenes 
For all extemporal orations). 

Chapman , Revenge of Bussy d’Arnbois, iii. 1. 

extemporalityt (eks-tem-po-ral'i-ti), n . [< ex- 
temporal 4 -ity.] A promptness or readiness 
to speak without premeditation or study. Bai- 
ley, 1727. 

extemporallyt (eks-tem'po-ral-i), adv. With- 
out premeditation ; extemporaneously. 

The quick comedians 
Extcmporally will stage us, and present 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shak., A. ami C., v. 2. 

extemporaneant (eks-tem-po-ra'no-an), a. 
Bame as extemporaneous. 

And for those other faults of barlmrismo, Dorick dialect, 
ex temporancan stile, tautologies, apish imitation, etc. 

Burton, Democritus to the Reader, p. 9. 

extemporaneous (oks-tem-po-ra'ne-UH), a. [= 
Bp. extempordneo = It. estemporaneo . < L. as if 
*extemporaneus, equiv. to extemporalis : see ex- 
temporal.] Made, done, furnished, or procured 
at the time, without special preparation; re- 
sulting from or provided for the immediate oc- 
casion ; unpremeditated : as, an extemporaneous 
address or performance; extemporaneous sup- 
port or shelter. 

The extemporaneous effusions of the glowing bard seem 
naturally to have fallen into this measure, and it was 
probably more easily suited to the voice or harp. 

T. Warton , Hist. Eng. Poetry, I. I. 

Extemporaneous prayer, in the pulpit and out of it, is 
full of languago which needs constant watching lest it 
should become offete. A. Phelps, Eng. Style, p. 149. 
= Syn. Extemporaneous, Unpremeditated. There is now 
some disposition to apply extempore and extemporaneous 
to that which is unpremeditated only in form. Extempo- 
raneous speaking or preaching is, by this view, carefully 
prepared in thought, arrangement, etc., only the choice 
of words and phraseology being left to the inspiration of 
the moment. Extemporary has not this sense. Unpre- 
meditated is thus opposed to premeditated, and extempo- 
raneous to ivritten or recited. 

It is only the form, like the occasion, that is extempo- 
raneous. 

II. W. Beecher, Yale Lect. on Preaching, 1st ser., p. 216. 

My celestial patroness, who . . . 

. . . dictates to me slumbering, or inspires 
Easy my unpremeditated verse. 

Milton, P. L., ix. 24. 

extemporaneously (eks-tem-po-ra 'ne-us-li), 
adv. In an extemporaneous manner ; without 
preparation. 

extemporaneousness ( eks - tem -po-ra'ne- us- 
nes), n. The quality of being extemporaneous. 

Extemporaneousness, again, a favorable circumstance to 
impassioned eloquence, is death to Rhetoric. 

De Quincey, Rhetoric. 

extemporarily (eks-tem'po-ra-ri-li), adv. With- 
out previous study or preparation. 

To prevent those that are yet children to speak extern- 
porarily is to give them occasion to talk extream idly. 

Plutarch , Moruls (trails.), 1 . 1 . 19. 

extemporary (eks-tem'po-ra-ri), a. [< L. as if 
*extemporarius, equiv. to extemporalis : see ex- 
temporal.] 1. Composed, performed, uttered, 


•stead 

or applied without previous study or prepara- 
tion: as, an extemporary sermon. 

I believe they have an extemporary knowledge, and upon 
the first motion of their reason do what we cannot with* 
out study or deliberation. 

Sir T. Browne , Religio Medici, 1. 88. 

2. Made or procured for the occasion or for the 
present purpose ; extemporaneous. 

A providence ministering to our natural necessities, by 
an extemporary provision. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 194. 

Those who first planted here, finding bo delicious a sit* 
uation, were in haste to come to the enjoyment of it ; and 
therefore nimbly set up those extemporary habitations. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 126. 
=Syn. See extemporaneous. 

extempore (eks-tem'po-re), adv., a., and n. 
[Prop, an adv. phrase, L. ex tempore, on the spur 
of the moment, forthwith, lit. out of the mo- 
ment : ex, out of, from ; tempore, abl. of tempus, 
time, point of time, moment: see temporal.] 

1. adv. On the spur of the moment; without 
previous study or preparation; offhand: as, to 
write or speak extempore. 

Prithee sing a verse extempore in honour of it. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1. 

He had, in a long and eloquent speech, delivered extem- 
pore, confuted the accusation of his enemies. 

Goldsmith, Hist Eng., II. iii. 

My resolution never again to make acquaintances ex- 
tempore. T. llook, Gilbert Gurney, I. lv. 

II. a. Extemporary; extemporaneous. 

The body of the book is made up of mere tradition, and 
as it were vehement enthusiastic extempore preaching. 

Carlyle. 

= Syn . See extemporaneous. 

XXL n. Language uttered or written without 
previous preparation. [Rare.] 

God himself prescribed a set form of blessing the peo- 
ple, appointing it to be done, not in the priest's extern- 
]H>re, but in an established form of words. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 260. 

extemporinesst (eks-tem'po-ri-nes), 11 . [< ex- 
tempore, a 4 -wtfss.] Extemporanoousness. 
Bailey, 1727. 

extemporization (oks-tem^po-ri-za'shon), w. 
[< extemporize 4 -ation.] 1. The act of extem- 
porizing; a speaking, performing, or contriv- 
ing without premeditation, or with scanty prep- 
aration or means. — 2. A musical performance, 
either vocal or instrumental, improvised by the 
performer. 

Also spelled extemporisation. 
extemporize (oks-tem'po-riz), v.; pret. and pp. 
extemporized , ppr. extemporizing. [< extempore 
4 -ize.] I. Iran s. 1. To make "or provide for a 
sudden and unexpected occasion; prepare in 
haste with the means within one’s reach: as, 
to extemporize a speech or a dinner; to extem- 
porize a couch or a shelter. 

Pitt, of whom it was said that he could extemporize a 
Queen's speech. Lord Camjibell, Eldon. 

The fraternization to be successful should not have 
been extemjiorized in the heats of a Btrike. 

The American, VI. 807. 

Specifically — 2. To compose without premedi- 
tation on a special occasion: as, he extempo- 
rized a brilliant accompaniment. 

II. intrans. 1. To speak extempore; speak 
without previous study or preparation; dis- 
course without notes or written draft. 

The extemporizing faculty is never more out of its ele- 
ment than in the pulpit. South , Works, II. iii. 

Preachers are prone either to extemporize always, or to 
write always. A. Phelps, Eng. Style, p. 109. 

2. To sing, or play on an instrument, compos- 
ing the music as it proceeds; improvise. See 
improvise.- Extemporizing-machine, a machine for 
recording an extemporaneous performance on the organ 
or piano, by means of mechanism connected with the key- 
board. Several such machines have been invented, one 
by the great mathematician Euler. 

Also spelled extemporise. 
extemporizer (eks-tem'po-ri-z6r), n. One who 
extemporizes. Also spelled extemporiser . 
extend (eks-tend'), v . [< ME. extenden , < OF. 
extendre , entendre, F. dtendre = Pr. estendre, ex- 
tendre = Bp. Pg. extender = It. estendere, sten - 
dere , < L. extenders , pp. extentus , later, and in 
derivatives, extensus (cf. Gr. Eurriveiv : see ecta- 
sis), stretch out, < ex, out, 4 tenders, pp. tentus . 
stretch (cf. Gr. rdvnv, stretch) : see tend*, ten- 
sion. Cf. attend, contend, intend, pretend .] I. 
trans. 1. To stretch out in any direction, or 
in all directions ; carry forward or continue in 
length or enlarge in area; expand or dilate: 
as, to extend roads, limits, or bounds; to extend 
the territories of a kingdom; to extend a metal 
plate by hammering. 



extend 

The Vines . . . may the more extend their branches in 
length. Coryat , Crudities, 1. 102. 

Athens extended her citizenship over all Attica ; she ex- 
tended her dominion over the greater part of the ASgcean 
coasts and islands, and over some points beyond. 

E. A. Freeman , Amer. Lefts,, p. S15. 

2. To place horizontally, at full length. 

Her Father and Idams first appear, 

Then Hector’s Corps, extended on a Bier. 

Congreve, Iliad. 

3. To hold out or reach forth. 

I extend my hand to him thus, quenching my familiar 
amile with an austere regard of control. Shak . , T. N. , ii. 6. 
Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend. 

Pope, Messiah, 1. 19. 

And innocently extending her white arms, 

“ Your love,” she said, “your love— to be your wife.” 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Klaine. 

4. To make more comprehensive ; enlarge the 
scope of; give a wider range to: as, to extend 
the sphere of usefulness: to extend commerce; 
to extend a treatise or a definition. 

Few extend their thoughts towards universal know- 
ledge. Locke. 

The invention of the barometer enabled men to extend 
the principles of mecliauics to the atmosphere. 

11. Spencer , i Universal Progress, p. 121. 

5. To continue ; prolong: as, to extend the time 
of payment ; to extend a leavo of absence. 

If I extend, this sermon, if you extend your devotion, or 
your patience, beyond the ordinary time, it is but a due 
ami a just celebration ot the day. Donne , Sermons, vii. 

With lenient arts extend a mother s breath, 

Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death. 

Pope , Prol. to Satires, 1. 410. 

3. To hold out as a grant or concession ; com- 
municate; bestow; impart: as, to extend mercy 
to an offender. 

I will extend peace to her like a river. Isa. Ixvi. 12. 
It is more grace than ever I could have hoped, but that 
it pleasoth your ladyship* to extend. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Hovels, iv. 1. 
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My lords ; being to speak unto your lordships, somewhat 
more extendedly than what is my use, ... I find myself 
obliged, etc. Parliamentary Hist., 12 Charles II., 1660. 

extender (eks-ton'd6r), n. [< ME. extendour; 
< extend 4* -or 1 .] 1. One who or that which ex- 
tends or stretches. 

Those muscles which are inserted into the thigh, ... as 
the first extender , Oluteus major. 

./. Smith , Solomon's Portraiture of Old Age, p. 65. 

2f. A surveyor ; one who appraises landed prop- 
erty. 

In liis auhtend gore that William was regnand, 
Extendour* ho sette fur to extend the land, 

Erldnm & baronie how mykelle the! helde. 

Robert of Brunne , p. 83. 

extendibility ( eks-t en-di-bil'i-t i ), n. [< extend- 
ible : see - bility . ] Capability of being extended; 
extensibility. 

Fire is cause of extendibility. 

Old Poem , in Aslunole’s Theatrum Cheinieum, p. 58. 

extendible (eks-ten'di-bl), a. [< extend 4- -ible. 
Of. extensible.] 1. Capable of being extended 
or expanded ; extensible. 

Warrants for vagrants arc not extendible to knight - 
errants! Gaytan, Notes on Don (Quixote, p. 263. 

2. In low, capable of being taken by a writ of 
extent and valued. 

extendlesst (eks-tentl'les), a. [< extend 4- -less.] 
Extended without, limit, 
extendlessnesst (eks-ternl'les-nes), «. Unlim- 
ited extension. 

Certain niolecula* sctuinales must ho supposed to make 
u]> that defect, and to keep the world and its integrals 
from an infinitude and extend I ensues* of excursions every 
moment into new figures and animals. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 10. 

extenduret (eks-ten'dur), n. [< extend 4- - urc . 
Cf. cx tens me.] Extent. 

Abridg’d the large extend are of your grounds. 

Middleton, Anything for a quiet Life, v. 2. 


extension-pedal 

cle, whatever its effect. The continued action of a mus- 
cle which straightens a limb may carry a part not only to 
but beyond a right lino, or, if the successive joints of a part 
be already straight, may bend them. Thus, when the hand 
is bent back at the wrist, or the end of the thumb is re- 
curved, or the whole trunk of the body is thrown baek from 
the hips, the actum or movement is literally flexion ; but 
it results from the action of muscles which in most posi- 
tions of the parts tend to straighten or extend them, and 
is termed extension. See abduction, adduction, flection. 

2. The state of being extended ; enlargement ; 
expansion; extent. 

We entered a large and thick wood of palm-trees, whose 
greatest extension seemed to be south by east. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 52. 

3. In physic# and metaph ., continuous quantity 
of space ; also, that property of a body by which 
it occupies a portion of space. 

By this idea of solidity is the extension of hotly dis- 
tinguished from the extension of space: the extension ot 
body being nothing but the cohesion or continuity of solid, 
separable, movable parts ; and the extension of space the 
continuity of tiusolid, instparable, and immovable ports. 

. . , This space, considered barely in length between any 
two beings, without considering anything else between 
them, is called distance ; if considered in length, breadth, 
and thickness, I think It may he called capacity. The 
term extension is usually applied to it in what manner so- 
ever considered. . . . There are some who u mild persuade 
us that body and extension are the same thing. . . . If 
therefore they menu by body and extension the same that 
other people do - vi/., by body something that is Boiid and 
extended, whose parts are separable and movable different 
ways, and by extension only tlio space thnt lies )»etwe©n 
the extremities of those solid coherent parts, and which 
is possessed by them - they confound very different ideas 
with one another. . . . If any one ask me what this space 
1 apeak of is, I will tell him when he tells me what his ex- 
tension is. For to say, as is usually done, that extension 
is to have partes extra partes, is to say only that extension 
is extension for what am I the better informed in the 
nature of extension when I am told that extension is to 
have parts that are extended exterior to parts that are ex- 
tended*' . . . To avoid confusion in discourses concerning 
this matter, it were possibly to be wished that the name 
extension were applied only to matter or the distance of 
the extremities of particular bodies. 

Iss'kc, Human t’nderstanding, II. lv.-xiii. 


7 To hold out in effort; put forth the strength extense (oka-tons'), a. [= OP, extense , es tense, 
< L. extensns , pp. of extendere, extend: see ex- 
tend.] Extended. [Kare.] 


or energy of: used refloxively. [Uare.J — 8f. 
To take by seizure; become seized of; i>ass by 
seizin or right of possession. 

balden us 

(This is stiff news) hath, with his Parthian force, 
Extended Asia. Shak., A. and ('., i. 2. 

But when 

This manor is extended, to my use, 

You’ll speak iu humbler key. 

Massinger, New Way to Pay Old Debts, v. 1. 

9. In law, to make a seizure of; fasten a pro- 
cess or grant upon, as lands under a writ, of ex- 
tent in satisfaction of a. debt, or a writ of ex- 
ecution to levy and value.— 1 Of. To magnify; 
extol. 

2 d Gent. You speak him far. 

1st Gent. I do extend him, sir, w ithin himself. 

Shak , Cymbelinc, i. 1. 

lit. To plant or set out. 

In lundcs drie and hoote noo vyne extende, 

Palladios, ilusbomlrie (K. 1C. T. S.), p. 6. 

12f. To survey; measure the extent of, as land. 


Men and gods arc too extense ; 

Could yon slacken and condense v 

Emerson , Alplioiiso of Castile. 

extensibility (eks-ten-si-biJ'i-ti), n. [= P. ex- 
tensibihte = Kp. vxtensibihdod =_ Pg. extensibih- 
dadv ; as extensible 4* -ity. J The quality of be- 
ing extensible: as, the extensibility of a liber or 
of a plate of metal. 

The extensibility, and consequently the divisibleness, of 
gold is probably far more wonderful. 

Boyle, Subtilty of Effluviums, ii. 

The articulation of the lower jaw loses in strength, while 
it gams in extensibility, as is seen ill the development of 
the line of the eels among llslus 

E. />. ('ope. Origin of the Fittest, p. 335. 

extensible (oks-ten'si-bl), a. [< P. extensible = 
Sp. extensible = Pg. extensive 1, < E. as if * exten- 
sion is, < extendere, pp. extent ns, later extensns, 
extend: see extend, extense.] 1. Capable oi be- 
ing extended; admitting of being stretched in 


Tlie lungs act like a spliygnioseopo : they are dilated by 
internal pressure until their resistance to lurtlnT dilata- 
tion is equal to the dilating loree Tie; less extensible they 
are < ” become, the sooner will this limit he reached. 

A. Daniell, Prill, of Physics, p. SOI. 

2. In cool., capable of being thrust out ; exten- 
sile ; protrusile. 

The malleus, neing fixed to an extensible membrane, fol- 
lows the traction of the muscle, and is drawn inward. 

Holder. 


length or breadth; susceptible of e»t 

letter the face of which is broader relatively to the height or expansion 
than is usual. To extend a deed, to make a fair copy of 
a deed on paper, parchment, etc., for signature ; engross a 
deed, f Scotch. 1 , , 

II. intro ns. To be stretched or drawn out; 
bo continued in length, or in all directions ; bo 
expanded; stretch out: as, the line extends from 
corner to corner; the skin extends over nearly 
the whole body; his influence is gradually ex- 
tending . 

My goodness extendeth not to thee. Fs. xvi. 2. . 

The commandment more over the wills of men, exteHSibl6H0SS (eks-ton si-bl-nes), n. Ex ten Si- 
an d not only over their deeds and services. bility. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i- sb- ex ^ eng il e (eks-ten'sil), a. [< L. extensns, pp. of 
It used to be thought that the eastern, the most inland txtcn( f rr€ extend (see extend , ex tense), 4- -ile.] 
W “ 8 th ° cKk ' r ’ In ~o,H. and a, ml., capable of being extended; 

extendant (eks- ten'dant), a. [< OF. extendant, extensible; protrusile; adapted for stretching 
cstendant (E. etendant), ppr. of entendre , <*E. 
extendere, extend: see extend.] Extending; 
stretched out; in her., same as displayed. 
extended (eks-ten'ded), ]I. a. 1. Having ex- 
tent or extension; occupying space; dimen- 
sional; spatial 


out. 


We perceive it [body] us something different from our 
perception, and we perceive it as having something not iu 
our perception ; we perceive it, in short, as extended. 

McCash, Berkeley, p. <17. 

As soon as definite perception begins, the body as an ex- 
tended thing is distinguished from other bodies, and such 
organic sensations as can he localized at all are localized 
within it. */. Ward, Gncyc. Brit., XX. 84. 

2. In her., same as displayed . 
extendedly (eks-ten'ded-li), adv. In an ex- 
tended* manner ; with extension. 


If we view the articulated moveable spines and the ex- 
tensile ami prehensile tubes in the light of primitive forms 
of locomotive extremities, we slndl see in their great num- 
bers and irrelative repetition an illustration of the same 
j aw . Owen, A nut., X. 

extension (eks-ton ' slion ) , n. [= OF. extension, 
estension, F. extension = 8p. extension — Pg. ex- 
tensile = It. cstensionc,<. L. extensio(n-), a stretch- 
ing out, extension, < extendere , pp. extentus, ex- 
U.nsus, stretch out: see extend.] 1. The act of 
extending; a stretching or expanding, specifi- 
cally -(a) In miry., the act of pulling the broken part of 
a limb in a direction from the trunk, in order to bring the 
ends of the bone into their natural situation, (b) In anat . : 
(1) Tlie protrusion of a part away from another part: as, 
' extension of the tongue. (2) 'Hie straightening of a part, 
as a limb. (3) The action or function of any extensor mus- 


Douhtless, Extension is the fundamental aspect of tlltt 
objective world as it offers itself to our apprehension. Ift 
our everyday i iew of tilings, which psychology lias to ren- 
der account* ot, space lias tlie same appearance of external 
reality ns the body that tills it ; and extension is the one 
attribute that is common alike to body and to space. 

(t. Hoher Ison, Mind, XIII. 420. 

4. The character of having continuous quan- 
tity of any kind, as length of time, weight, etc. 

Hate not th’ extension of tile human mind 

By the plebeian standard of mankind, 

But by the size of those gigantic tow 

Whom <i recce and Home Mill otter to our view. 

,/eniins. Immortal, of Soul. 

5. In logic, the totality of subjects of which a 
logical term is preilicable. Logical extension is 
generally understood to consist of individual objects, but 
Home logicians make it consist oi species. The extension 
is also called Ihe suyposUa, the snb/eetine yurts, the ex- 
ternal ifiiantity, the scope, the denotation, and the breadth. 
(Hoc breadth.) It is contrasted with cnwpiehcnsion and 
intention. Many logicians say thnt the greater the ex- 
tension of a term, the less its comprehension --that is, 
the more subjects it cun be predicated of, tlie fewer the 
picdicAte* that can bo asserted of it universally. But 
this statement takes no account of increase of knowledge. 

6. A grant of furt her time in which to do some- 
thing which has been set down fora particular 
day. Specifically - (a) In legal proceedings , a postpone- 
ment, by agreement ot tlie parties or net. of the court, of 
the time set tor service of papers or for other acts, (b) In 
com., a written engagement on the part ot a cicdit.or.al 
lowing a debtor further time to pay a debt; moio espe 
chilly, an agreement made between an imbniTassed debtor 
and his creditors, by which the lattei agu e to wait a fixed 
time after their claims are due before demanding pay- 
ment, in order to enable the former to meet his obliga- 
tions. Tim agreement is often effected by issuing notes 
that mature at various times 

7. That by which something is extended or en- 
larged; particularly (in the United States), an 
addition to a house, usually at tlie rear, and not 
so high as the main building: as, a dining-room 
extension. The term applies whether the extension it 
part of the original building or is a subsequent addition. 

- Difform extension, the extension of .a heterogeneous 
body, such as a pudding stone.— Extension Of titlOj in 
law, in parts of tlie I lilted States acquired from Mexico, 
tin, certificate of location usually issued by a local com- 
missioner appointed for the purpose, to designate the par 
ticular land on which an original grant is to take effect. It 
is a title ot possession, and necessary to perfect the origi 
mil grant, which does not attach to any specified land. By 
its issue the grant is said to be extended upon the land 
designated Uniform extension, the extension of ii 

homogeneous bodv, such as a piece of gold. t 

extensional (eks-ten 'shon-nl), o. [< extension 
4- -<//.*] Perfuming to or having extension oi 
extent; existing in space. 

Vo ii run upon flies e extensional phantasms, which T look 
upon as contemptuously as upon the quick wrigglings ii| 
and down of pismires. Ih. //. More. Divine Dialogues 

extension-pedal (eks-ten'shon-ped^il), n. Ir 
the pianoforte, a pedal for raising the damper* 
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and thus prolonging the tone; the damper- 
pedal, or loud pedal. 

extension-table (eks-ten 'shon-ta/bl), n. A 
table the frame of which is capable of being 
drawn out in length for the insertion of addi- 
tional leaves on the top. Such tables are especially 
used for dining-tables. There arc several different me- 
chanical contrivances used in their manufacture, 
extensity (eks-ten 'si -ti), n. [< L. extensus, op. 
of extenderc, extend’(8ee ex tense), + -ity; after 
intensity.'] That kind or element of sensation 
from which the perception of extension is de- 
veloped. It is. according to some psychologists, an ele- 
ment in most or our gensations, and is more or less in 
amount, according to the greater or smaller number of 
nerve-terminals excited. Other psychologists deny or 
doubt the existence of any such special feeling. 

In a given sensation, more particularly in our organic 
sensations, we can distinguish three variations : viz., va- 
riations of quality, of intensity, and of what Dr. Bain has 
called massiveness, or, as we will say, extensity. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 46. 

Extensiiy is Mr. Ward’s name . . . for this primitive 
quality of sensation, out of which our several perceptions 
of extension grow. W. James, Mind, XII. 183, note. 

extensive (eks-ten' si v), a. [= F. extensif = 
Pr. extensiu = Bp. Pg. extensivo = It. cstensivo , 
stensivo, < LL. extensivus, < L. extensus , pp. of 
extender e f extend : see extend.] If. That may 
be extended or spread out ; extensible. 

But these two 

Make the rest ductile, malleable, extensive. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 3. 

Silver-heaters choose the finest coin, as that which is 
most extensive under the hammer. Hoyle. 

2. Having considerable extent ; wide ; large ; 
embracing a wide area or a great number of 
objects ; diffusive : as, an extensive farm ; an 
extensive sphere of operations; extensive benev- 
olence. 

Op’niug the map of Clod’s extensive plan, 

We find a little isle, this life of man. 

Cowpe.r , Retirement, 1. 147. 

3. Pertaining to or characterized by extension 
in space or in any quantity ; having extent or 
extension. 

We do not first experience a succession of touches or 
of retinal excitations by means of movements, and then, 
when these impressions are simultaneously presented, re- 
gard them as extensive because they are associated with 
or symbolize the original series of movements ; hut, be- 
fore and apart from movement altogether, we experience 
that massiveness or extensity of impressions in which 
movements enable us to find positions, and also to mea- 
sure. J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 53. 

All our sonsations are positively and inexplicably exten- 
sive wholes. W. James, Mind, XII. 636. 

4. Pertaining to logical extension.- Extensive 
completeness of a cognition, the perfection of extensive 
distinctness ; thoroughness.— Extensive distinctness, 
the division of the logical extension of a term, in the ap- 
prehension of it. into many coordinated marks. Thus, a 
man who knows all the genera of a zoological or botanical 
family may iucreuse the cart min distinctness of his know- 
ledge by learning all the species. — Extensive energy. 
See eneryy. — Extensive proposition, in the logic of Sir 
William Hamilton and Ills followers, u proposition whose 
predicate is regarded as a whole under which the sub- 
ject is contained.— Extensive quantity. («) Continuous 
quantity of space ami time. 

1 call an extensive quantity that in which the represen- 
tation of the whole is rendered possible by the represen- 
tation of its parts, and therefore noeessarily preceded by 
it. I cannot represent to myself a line, however small it 
may he, without drawing it in thought. 

Kant , Critique of l*uro Reason, tr. by MUller. 
(6) Logical extension. 

The external or extensive quantity of a concept is de- 
termined by the greater or smaller number of classified 
concepts or realities contained under it. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Extensive sublimity, the possession of so great a mul- 
titude of parts that the imagination sinks under the at- 
tempt to represent the whole by an image, thus giving 
rise to a peculiar emotion. = Syn. 2. Broad, comprehen- 
sive, capacious, extended, spacious, roomy, ample. 

extensively (ek»4en'siv-li), adv. 1. With re- 
gard to extension or extent. 

By more complex efforts that are found to procure tac- 
tile impressions (continuous or discrete, as the case may 
bo) — efforts not interpretable as movements till they 
have done their part in the work of psychological construc- 
tion— we distinguish this and that extensively within such 
body, and the body as a whole in relation to our own bodily 
frame. G. C. Ilobertsun, Mind, XIII. 423. 

2. In an extensive manner; widely; largely; 
to a great extent : as, a story extensively circu- 
lated. 

Tis impossible for any to pass a right, judgement con- 
cerning them, without entering into most of these cir- 
cumstances, and surveying them extensively. 

Watts, Improvement of Mind. 

Like hoys who are throwing the suns rays into the eyes 
of a mob by means of a mirror, you must shift your lights 
and vibrate your reflexions at every possible angle, if you 
would agitate the popular mind extensively. 

De Quincey , Style, i. 

extensiveness (eks-ten 'si v- nos), w. 1. The 
quality of being extensive. 
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One great cause of our insensibility to the goodness of 
the Creator is the very extensiveness of his bounty. 

Paley, Nat Theol., xxvi. 

2f. The capacity of being extended; extensi- 
bility. 

Here, by the by, we take notice of the wonderful disa- 
bility or extensiveness of the throats and gullets of ser- 
pents. Hay , Works of Creation, i. 

3. Same as extensity . [Kare.] 

Extensiwness, boing an entirely peculiar kind of feeling, 
indescribable except in terms of itself, and inseparable in 
actual experience from some sensational quality which it 
must accompany, can itself receive no other name than 
that of sensational element. W. James, Mind, XII. 2. 

extensometer (eks-ten-som'e-tdir), n. [Irreg. 

< L. extensus , pp. of extender e 7 extend, 4- me- 
trum , a measure.] An apparatus for measuring 
minute dogrees of expansion or contraction in 
metal bars under the influence of temperature 
or under strain. Bee expansion . 

extensor (cks-ten'sor), n . ; pi. extensors, exten- 
sores (eks-ten'sorz/eks-ten-so'rez). [r= F. ex - 
tenseur = Pg. extensor = It. estensore , < LL. 
extensor, lit. a stretcher (used of one who 
stretches on the rack, a torturer), < L. extenderc , 
pp. extemus, stretch out : see extend.] In anat.., 
a muscle which servos to extend or straighten 
any part of the body, as an arm or a finger : 
opposed to Jiexor. Bee cut under muscle . — 
Extensor breviB dlgltoruxn, the short extensor of the 
toes ; a muscle of the dorsum of the foot, extending the 
toes. Also called brevextensor digit orum.— Extensor Car- 
pi radialis brevior, the shorter radial wrist-extensor ; 
the shorter one of two muscles oil the radial aspect of the 
forearm, extending the hand.— Extensor carpi radla- 
lis longlor, the longer radial wrist-extensor; the longer 
one of two muscles upon the radial aspect of the forearm, 
extending the hand.— Extensor carpi ulnarls, the ulnar 
wrist-extensor ; a muscle upon the ulnar aspect of the fore- 
arm, extending the hand. — Extensor COCCyglS, the ex- 
tensor of the coccyx ; a muscle, rudimentary in man, upon 
the back of the coccyx, the termination of the general ex- 
tensor system of the hack : in many animals an important 
muscle, lifting the tail.— Extensor communis digito- 
rum, the common extensor muscle of the fingers, Tying 
upon the back of the forearm and hand. .See cut under 
muscle. — Extensor indicia, tile extensor of the forefinger ; 
a deep-seated muscle of the hack of the forearm and hand. 
- Extensor longus dlgltorum, the long extensor of the 
toes ; a muscle upon the front of the leg and dorsum of the 
foot, extending the toes collectively.- Extensor minim i 
digiti, the special extensor of the little finger.- Extensor 
OBSlB metacarpi poUiciB, the extensor of the metacarpal 
bone of the thumb ; a deep-seated muscle of the forearm, 
extending the metacarpal hone of the thumb.— Extensor 
patagii, in ornith. See patayium. Extensor priml in- 
temodii polllcis, the extensor of the first joint of the 
thumb ; a deep-seated muscle of the forearm, extending the 
proximal nhulnnx of the thumb.- Extensor proprlUS 
polllcis, the proper extensor of the great toe ; a long m usele 
of the front of the leg and dorsum of the foot, extending the 
great toe. A Iso called extensor longxis pollicis and extensor 
hallucls. See cut under muscle. — Extensor Becundi in- 
ternodii polllcis, the extensor of the second Joint of the 
thumb; a deep-seated muscle of the forearm, extending 
the terminal joint of the thumb. See quadrireps , triceps. 

extensum (eks-ten'sinn), w. [< L. ex ten sum, 
nout. of extensus, pp. of extend, ere, extend : see 
extend, extense .] An extended body. 

To suppose every soul to he hut one physical minimum, 
or smallest extensum, is to imply such an essential differ- 
ence in matter or extension as that some of the points 
thereof should be naturally devoid of all life, sense, and 
understanding, and others again sensitive and rational. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, v. § 3. 

extensuret (eks-ten' §ur), n. [< L. extensus , pp. 
of extenders, extend (see extense), 4- -ure. Cf. 
extendure,] Extent; extension. 

I spy’d a goodly tree, 

Under the extensure of whose lordly arms 

The small birds warbled their harmonious charms. 

Drayton , The Owl. 

extent (eks-tent'), n. [< ME. extente , valuation, 

< OF. extente, exstente, entente, estende, estande, 
extent, extension ; in law ( AF. extente, AL. ex - 
tenta), survey, valuation; < L. extenderc, pp. 
extentus , extend, ML. (AL.), refl. se extenderc , 
extend itself, i. o., amount, be worth: see ex- 
tend.] 1 . The space or degree to which a thing 
is or may he extended; length; compass; bulk; 
size; limit: as, the extent of a line ; a great ex- 
tent of country or of body; the utmost extent of 
one’s ability. 

The practice of burning was also of great antiquity, 
ami of no slender extent. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, i. 

The real measure of extent is not the area on the map, 
but the means of communication. 

E. A. Freeman , Amer. Lects., p. 853. 

The excuses of the appellants were to some extent a con- 
fession of guilt. Stubbs , Const. Hist., § 808. 

2f. Communication ; distribution; bestowal. 

Was ever seen 

An emperor in Rome thus overborne, 

Troubled, confronted thus ; and, for the extent 
Of egal justice, used in such contempt? 

Shak., Tit. And., iv. 4. 

3. In law : (a) Valuation ; specifically, a census 
or general valuation put upon lands, for the pur- 
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pose of regulating the proportion of public sub- 
sidies or taxes exigible from them, as well as 
for ascertaining the amount of the casualties 
due to the suporior. 

Item, that all suhlrefls be sworoe to the king or his dep- 
ute, that thui sail lelely and treuly ger [cause] this extent 
be fulflllit of all the land is and gudis. 

Acts James /., 1424 (ed. 1814), p. 4. 

Let my officers of such a natnro 
Make an extent upon his house and lands. 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 1. 

( b ) A peculiar remedy to recover debts of 
record due to the crown, differing from an 
ordinary writ of execution at the suit of a 
subject, in that under it the body, lands, and 
goods of a debtor may bo all taken at once, 
in order to compel the payment of the debt. 
It is not usual, however, to seize tlio body. ( Wharton .> 
Extents, or writs of extent, or writs of extendi facias , are 
so called because directing the property to he appraised 
at its full value {extent). They are issued at suit of the 
crown {extents in chief), or at suit of a private creditor 
who is himself indebted to the crown (extents in aid). 
ExtentB have been UBed in some of the United States, by 
which a judgment creditor could have the lands of the- 
debtor valued, and transferred to himself, absolutely or 
for a term of years, instead of having them sold In satis- 
faction of the debt. 

A bond for £800 made by Lord Strange to plaintiff, and 
an extent upon the lands of Ferdinand. 

Hecord Soc . Lancashire and Cheshire, XI. 9. 

4. Logical extension or breadth. — 5f. A vio- 
lent attack. Wright . 

Let thy fair wisdom, not thy passion, sway 

In thiR uncivil and unjUBt extent 

Against thy peace. Shak., T. N., iv. 1. 

Alar extent. See alar.= Syn. 1. Expanse, Extent ; mag- 
nitude, volume, stretch, compass. In zoology expanse ami 
extent are the same, as applied to the stretch of the wings, 
or alar extent ; hut usually expanse is said of insects* wings, 
extent of birds’. 

extentt (eks-tent'), a. [< L. extentus , pp. of ex- 
tender e, extend : see extend.] Extended. 

Both his handes . . . 

Above the water were on high extent. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vii. 61. 

Our king with royal apparayle. 

With Bwerd draweu bright and extent 
For to chastise enimies violent. 

Hakluyt's Voyayes , I. 202. 

extent (eks-tent'), v. [< extent, n., 3.] I. trans. 
To assess; lay on or apportion, as an assess- 
ment. [Now only Scotch.] 

Plaintiffs estate in Lowton and Newton extented upon, 
judgments at the suit of defendant. 

Hecord Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire , XI. 41. 

II. in trans. To be assessed; be rated for as- 
sessment. [Scotch.] 

extenuate (cks-teu'u-at), v. ; pret. and pp. ex- 
tenuated, ppr. extenuating. [< L. extenuatus, 
pp. of extenuare (> It. estenuare, stenuare = Bp. 
Pg. Pr. extenuar = V. exlenuer), make thin, re- 
duce, diminish, lessen, weaken, < ex 4- tenuare, 
make thin, < tenuis, thin, = E. thin: see tenuis 
and thin.] I. trans. 1. To make thin, lean, 
slender, or rare ; reduce in thickness or density 
draw out; attenuate. [Now rare in this literal 
sense.] 

He the congealed vapours melts again 
Extenuated into drops of rain. 

Sandy s, Paraphrase of Job, p. 68. 

His body behind his head becomes broad, from which it 
is again extenuated all the way to the tail. 

N. Grew , Museum. 

Nor were they less astonished at the appearance of the 
pale, extenuated [in some editions attenuated], half dead, 
yet still lovely female, whom the queen upheld by main 
strength with one hand. Scott, Kenilworth, xxxiv. 

2. To make smaller in degree or appearance ; 
make less blamablo in fact or in estimation; 
lower in importance or degree, as a fault or 
crime; mitigate; palliate: opposed to aggra- 
vate. 

Speak of me as I am ; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 

Whatever little office he can do for you, he Is so far from 
magnifying it that he will labour to extenuate, it in all his 
actions and expressions. Steele, Spectator, No. 346. 

I have no desire to extenuate guilt, or to break down the 
distinction between virtue and vice. 

Channing, Perfect Life, p. 75. 

3. To detract from, as a person or thing; less- 
en in honor, estimation, or importance. [Now 
rare.] 

Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works ; 

Who can extenuate thee? Milton, P. L., x. 644. 

Christianity has never altogether denied, but only ex- 
tenuated the claims of Art and Science. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 121. 

-Syn. 2. See palliate. 

II. intrans. To become thin or thinner or 
more slender; be drawn out or attenuated. 
[Rare.] 
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The subtil dew in air begins to soar, 

Spreads as she flies, and, weary of her name, 
Extenuate* still, and changes into flame. 

Dryden, Pythagorean Plillos., 1. 879. 

«xtexmatet (eks-ten'u-at), a. [< L. extenuate# , 
pp. : see the verb.] Thin ; slender. 

The body slender, lank, and extenuate. lluloet , . 

«Xt6XlU&tingly (eks-ten'u-a-ting-li), adv. In an 
extenuating manner ; by way of extenuation, 
extenuation (eks-ten-u-a'shon), n. [= F. ex- 
tenuation = Sp. ex ten uacion = Pg. extenuagdo = 
It. estenuazione, < L. extenuatio(n-), a thinning, 
lessening, diminution, < extenuate , make thin : 
see extenuate.'] 1. The act of making thin ; the 
process of growing thin or lean ; the losing of 
flesh. [Bare.] 

A third sort of marasmus is an extenuation of the body 
caused through an immoderate heat and dryness of the 
parts. Harvey , Consumptions. 

2. The act of making less, or that which makos 
less, in importance or degree ; a diminishing of 
blame or guilt in fact or in estimation ; mitiga- 
tion; palliation: as, his faults deserve no ex- 
tenuation; a charitable purpose is no extenua- 
tion of crime. 

Yet such extenuation let me beg. 

Shak ., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 

Every extenuation of what is evil. Is. Taylor . 

We are often told, in extenuation of war and conquest, 
that the state and the individual are governed by separate 
laws of right. Sumner , Oration, Cambridge, Aug. 27, 1846. 

extenuative (eks-ten'u-a-tiv), a. and n. [< ex- 
tenuate + -ive. ] I. a. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of extenuation; tending to extenuate; 
extenuating. 

H. n. An extenuating plea or circumstance. 

Enter then a concise diameter of the times, which he 
puts forward as another extenuative of the intended rebel- 
lion. Roger North , Examen, p. 870. 

extenuator (eks-ten'u-a-tor), w. [= Pg. exte- 
nuador; < L. as if * exlennator , < extenuare, ex- 
tenuate: see extenuate, i\] One who extenuates, 
in any sense. 

Tile extenuatory of the sacrament sometimes suggest, a 
hint that the command to perform tins slight service may 
possibly not extend to us in these days. 

V. Knox , The Lord’s Supper. 

extenuatory (eks-ten'u-a-tp-ri), a. [< LL. ex- 
tenuatorius , attenuating, < extenuare , pp. rxte- 
nuatus, make thin : see extenuate.] Tending to 
extenuate. 

exterialt, a . [< OF. exterial , < L. exlerus, out- 

ward, outside: see exterior.] External. 

Fyrst beware in espeeiall 
Of the outwarde raun exteriall , 

Though lie shewe a fayre aperaunee. 

Roy ami Barlow , Head me and be nott Wroth, p. 128. 

exterior (eks-te'ri-qr), a . and n. [Early mod. 
E. also ex teriour; ’< OF. * exteriour , later exte- 
rieur, F. exter ieur = Pr. Sp. Pg. exterior — It. 
ester tore, < L. exterior , outward, outer, ccmpar. 
of ex ter or extents , outward, on the outside, for- 
eign, < ex, out, + -ter, -terns, eompar. suffix. 
Of. interior. The corresponding L. supcrl. is 
extremes : see evtrciuc.] I, a. 1. Situated or 
boing outside ; pertaining to or connected with 
that which is outside; outward; outlying; ex- 
ternal: as, the exterior relations or possessions 
of a country; an exterior boundary or line of 
fortification. In mathematics applied to a position with 
reference to a surface in space such that from that position 
it would be possible to proceed by a continuous motion to 
infinity without crossing the surface. In like manner, on 
a surface a position is exterior to a contour if from that 
position it would be possible to move to the limit of the sur- 
face, or to infinity, without crossing the contour. Also, if 
a space, a surface, or a line be divided into three parts in 
such a manner that from the first it would not be possible 
to pass to the third without traversing the second, the first, 
and third are said to be exterior to the second. Upon u 
closed surface, or curve, the term exterior can have only 
a modified meaning; the larger part is generally regarded 
as the exterior. When two lines are crossed by a third 
lino eight angles are formed, and of these f hose that, are 
outside of the space between the first, two are termed ex- 
terior , although If another pair of tlio three lines is consid- 
ered as the first, pair other angles will be exterior. 

2. Related to or connected with the outside; 
acting or originating from without; outwardly 
manifested or perceived ; not intrinsic. 

If 1 affect it more 

Than as your honour, and as your renown, 

Let me no more from this obedienec ri.se, 

Which my most true and inward duteous spirit 
Teaohoth, this prostrate and exterior bending ! 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 
And what is faith, love, virtue, unossay'd 
Alone, without exteriour help sustain’d? 

Milton, Y. L., lx. 386. 

'Twere well if his exterior change were all — 

But with his clumsy port the wretch has lost 
His ignorance and harmless manners too. 

Cowper , Task, iv. 649. 
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3. Consisting of or constituting the outer or 
visible part; outwardly observable; external; 
manifest. 

Something you have heard 
Of Hamlet s transformation ; so 1 call It, 

Since not the exterior nor the inward man 
Resembles what it was. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 

Serapliick and common lovers behold exterior beauties 
as children and astronomers consider Galileo’s optiek 
glasses. Jioyle. 

4. Being on the outer side or outer pari; of or 
pertaining to the outer surface, or to that sur- 
face as viewed from the outside: as, the exte- 
rior decorations of a church. — 5. In hot., on 
the side away from the axis : same as anterior. 
[Rare.] Exterior angle. See angle#, l.— Exterior 
epicycloid. Se« epicycloid. - Exterior obj ect, i n metaph. , 
a real thing independent of our thoughts ; an object with- 
out the mind.— Exterior relations of a state, its for- 
eign relations. - Exterior school. Nee Hchooi.— Exteri- 
or side, m Jort., the side of an imaginary polygon upon 
which the plan of a fortification is constructed.— Exteri- 
or Slope or talus, in Jort., that slope of a work towaid 
the country which is next outward beyond its superior 
slope. = Syn. Exterior, Outward, External , Extraneous, 
Extrinsic. Exterior is opposed to interior, outward, to in- 
ward, external to internal , extraneous to essential or ger- 
mane , extrinsic to intrinsic. Extrinsic is only mental, ex- 
cept. in anatomy; the others are primarily physical, al- 
though extraneous seems quite us much mental as phys- 
ical. 

Not alone in habit and device, 

Exterior form, outward accoutrement. 

Shak., K. John, i. 1. 

Each perturbation smooth’d with outward calm. 

Milton, I*. L., iv. 120. 

Nothing external can tell me what a glorious principle 
the mind is. Chatwing, Perfect Life, p. 22. 

By self-existence we clearly mean existence which is 
not dependent on any extraneous existence. 

J. Fiske, Cosmic Thilos., I. 7. 

The desire of knowledge, though often animated by ex- 
trinsic and adventitious motives, seems on many oeea- 
sioiis to operate without subordination to any other prin- 
ciple. Johnson, It am bier, No. 103. 

II. n. 1. Tho outer surface or aspect ; the 
outside ; the external features : as, the exterior 
of a building; we can seldom judge a man by 
his exterior. 

She did so course o’er my exteriors with such a greedy 
intention. Shak., At. W. of W., i. 3. 

His high reputation and brilliant carter /or made him one 
of the most distinguished ornaments of the royal circle. 

Prescott, herd, and Isa., ii. 2. 

2. Outward or visible deportment, form, or 
ceremony ; visible act: as, the exteriors of re- 
ligion. ^ Syn. Surface, etc Sc. outside. 

exteriority (eks-te-ri-or'i-ti), n. pi. exteriori- 
ties (-tiz). ( = F. extertorite = Sp. exitrioridad 

= Pg. exterior idade = It. ester ion. td ; < Ii. as if 
* exterior ita ( t-)s, < exterior , outer: see exterior.'] 
1. The character or fact, of being exterior; 
superficiality; externality. — 2. Something ex- 
terior or external ; an outward circumstance. 

Such a picture of mental ti iumph ovt r outward circum- 
stances has surely seldom been surpassed , liousebuildeis, 
smoky chimney, damp draughts, restless dripping dog, 
and toothache form what our friend, Miss Masson, called 
a “ concatenation of exteriorities ” little favorable to liter- 
ary composition of any sort. 

F. A. Kemble, Pers. Traits of Brit. Authors, p 47. 

exteriorization (oks-te^ri-or-i-za'shon), v. [< 
exteriorize 4- -ation.] Same as exter t. a /tza lion. 

It was like the awakening and exteriorization of sensa- 
tions already stored up in the organism. 

F. IP. II. Myers, Proc. Soe. Psych. Research, Oot,., 1886, 

|p. 169. 

exteriorize (oks-te'ri-or-iz), r. I . ; prot. and pp. 
exteriorized , ppr. exteriorizing. [< exterior + 
- ize .\ ] Same an externalize. 

Merely to indicate an idea by way of suggestion is not 
enough j it must be impressed. It must not only be in- 
troduced into the mind of tin* hypnotized subject, but 
must be reinforced along the various associative lines of 
force, for we exteriorize associations as well as single Im- 
ages. Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 517. 

He luul at last exteriorized bis consciousness, and was 
very near being some one else than himself. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXX I IT. 340. 

exteriorly (eks-te'ri-or-li), adv. Outwardly; 
externally. 

And you have slander’d nature in my form, 

Which, howsoever rude exteriorly, 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 

Insects are attracted by five drops of nectar, secreted ex- 
teriorly at the base of the stamens, so that to reach these 
drops they must insert, their proboscides outside the ring 
of broad filaments, between them and the petals. 

Darwin , Different Forms of Flowers, p. 95. 

exterminable (oks-ter'mi-na-bl), a. [< LL. ex- 
terminabilis , < L. exterminate, destroy : see ex- 
terminate.'] Capable of be ; ng exterminated, 
exterminate (eks-ter'mi-nat), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. exterminated , ppr. exterminating . [< L. ex- 
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terminate, pp. of exterminate (> F. exterminer, 
etc. : see extermine), drive out or away, banish, 
abolish, extirpate, destroy : see extermine.] 1. 
To drive beyond the limits or borders; drive 
away; expel. [Rare.] 

By the chacing of the Britons out of England iuto Wales, 
their language was wholly exterminated from hence with 
them. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 168. 

2. To bring to an end; destroy utterly; root 
out; extirpate. 

If any one species does not become modified and im- 
proved in a corresponding degree with its competitors, it 
will be exterminated. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 108. 

How far in any particular district, the vanquished were 
slain, how far they were simply driven out, we never can 
tell. It is enough that they were exterminated, got rid 
of in one way or another, within what now became the 
English border. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p, 133. 

3. In alg. } to take away; eliminate: as, to ex- 
terminate surds or unknown quantities. =Syn. 
2. To uproot, abolish, annihilate. 

extermination (eka-t£r-ini-na'shon), n. [= F. 
extermination = Sp. extermination = Pg. ex ter - 
minagffo = It. esUrminazione, < LL. extermina- 
tion-), destruction^ L. exterminate, destroy: 
see ex tormina te.] 1 . The act of exterminating ; 
total expulsion or destruction; eradication: 
extirpation : as, the extermination of inhabi- 
tants or tribes, of error or vice, or of weed* 
from a field. 

The question is, how far an holy war is to bo pursued 
whether to displanting and extermination of people? 

Bacon 

2. In a/g.y the process of causing to disappear 
as unknown quantities from an equation ; eiim 
in ation. 

exterminator (oks-tAr'mi-na-tor), n. [= F 
exter nnnateur = Pr. Sp. Pg. exierminador = It 
esivrmin atore, < LL. exterminatory a destroyer 
< L. exterminarvy destroy : see exterminate .] On< 
who or that which exterminates. 

Such a sttinf as Simon de Montfort, the exterminator o 
the Albigensch. Buckle , Civilization, II. iii 

exterminatory (eks-t£r'mi-na-to-ri), a. [< ex 
terminate + -ory.~] Serving or tending to ex 
terminate. 

Against this now, this growing, this exterminatory *y i 
tem, all these chinches have a common concern to defen< 
themselves. Burke, To R. Burke 

exterminet (cks-ttir'rain), r. t. [< F. extermine 
= Pr. Sp. Pg. exterminar = It. csterminarey 
L. ex term in are, drive out or away, banish, abol 
ish, destroy, < ex, out, + terminus, a boundary 
see terminus.] To exterminate). 

It you do sorrow at my grief in love, 

Bv giving love your sorrow and my grief 
Were both ex termin’d. Shak., As you Like it, iii. I 

exterminiont, n. [= 8p. Pg. cx ter mini o = II 
ester mi mo, < LL. exter minium, ejection, banisl 
incut, < L. exterminare.y put out of limits, extei 
initiate: see exterminate..] Extermination. 

To whom she werketh vt ter confusion and exterminio\ 
the same persones she doct.h tlrstc laughe upon and flat' 
with some vnquod prosperitee of things. 

./. Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 18 

extern (ekR-t&rn'), a. and n. [< F. exter nc, oute 
outward (as a noun, a day-scholar), = Sp. P| 
exter no = It. csterno, < L. ex ter mis, outward, e: 
ternal, < exter, outward: see exterior .] I.f ■ 

1. Outward; external; visible. 

Considering neither the diversity of times concern!) 
the external ecclesiastical polity, nor the true liberty 
the Christian religion in rxtem liles and ceremonies. 

Bp. Ridley, in Bradford’s V\ oiks (Barker Hoe., 1858), II. 8fc 
My outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In complement extern Shak., Othello, i. 

2. Being outside ; coming from without. 

When two bodies are pressed one against another, t 

rare body not bring so abb to resist division as the deni 
and being not pel nutted to retire back by reason of t 
extern violence impelling it, the parts ol the rare bo 
must be severed Sir K. Diyl 

Extern maternity, ill hospital parlance , the lying-in 
women at their own homes, under attendance from t 
hospital. 

The extern maternity charities Eneye. Brit., XII. 3< 

Extern monk, see monk 

II. W. If. Outward form or part; exterior 

Were ’t. aught to me I bore the canopy. 

With my extern the outward honouring 

Shale., Sonnets, ex: 

2. A student or pupil who does not live 
board within a college or seminary; a da 
scholar. 

The ex femes or day-pupils exceeded one hundred 
number. Charlotte Bronte, Yillette, v 

external (eks-ter'nal), ft. and n. [< extern 
-a/.] I. a. 1. Situated on or pertaining to t 
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outside ; located in a part of space not occu- 
pied by or within the thing referred to. 

Without being struck or pushed by anything asternal, 
bodies which art* alive suddenly change from rest to move- 
ment, or from movement to rest. 

11. Spencer , Frill, of ftociol., § 02. 

2. Outer or outermost; specifically, in zool., on 
the side furthest away from the body, from the 
median line, or from the center of a radially 
symmetrical form: as, the external side of an 
insects leg ; the external edge of the carapace ; 
external bonier, ete. — 3. Being outside in any 
figurative sense ; coming from or pertaining to 
the outside; not internal : as, external evidence; 
specifically, in metaph ., forming part of or per- 
taining to the world of things or phenomena in 
space, considered as outside of the perceiving 
mind. 

The self of which we are conscious is manifold in its 
states ami becauBe it stauds In relation to an external 
world. E. Cuird, Encyo. Brit., XVI. 83. 

4. Belonging to a thing in its relations with 
other things; extrinsic: as, external constraint. 

God, to the intent of further healing mans deprav’d 
mind, to this power of the Magistral which contents it self 
with the restraint of evil doing in the external man added 
that which we call censure, to purge and remove it clean 
out of the inmost soul. Milton , Church-Government, li. a. 

Religion . . . will glide by degrees out of the mind, un- 
less it be invigorated and reimprossed by external ordi- 
nances. Johnson, Milton. 

6. Outward; exterior; visible from the out- 
side ; lienee, capable of being perceived ; ap- 
parent. 

If they had swallowed poison, 'twould appear 
By external swelling. Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 

Nothing more is to be granted to the sacraments than to 

• the external word of God. 

Peter Martyr , in Bradford’s Works (Parker Soc., 1853), 

[II. 404. 

6. Pertaining to the surface merely; superfi- 
cial: as, external culture. — 7. Foreign; relat- 
ing to or connected with foreign nations: as, 
external trade or commerce ; the external rela- 
tions of a state or kingdom External absorp- 

tion. See cutaneous absorption , under absorption. — Ex- 
ternal adjunct, in logic, an object, sign, or circum- 
stance.— External agreement, agreement ill regard to 
an extefnal adjunct. -External angle. Bee angle. 3, 1. 
—External capsule. Bee capsule. External cause, a 
cause not a part of the tiling caused, namely, either an 
efficient or a Until cause : opposed to matter and to form. 
— External criterion of truth. Bee criterion. — Exter- 
nal criticism, denomination, end, eplcondyle, good, 
multiplication, etc. Bee the nouns. - External diver- 
sity, the opposite of external agreement . — External 
form Of reasoning, the mode in which a given kind 
of reasoning is expressed. External object, an object 
whoso characters are independent of our thoughts; an ex- 
terior thing. — External perception, perception of ob- 
jects as external in space : opposed to internal perception, 
or perception of what is passing in the mind. 

External Perception, or Perception simply, is the faculty 
presentative or Intuitive of the phenomena of the Non- 
Ego or matter — if there lx* any intuitive apprehension al- 
lowed of the Non- Ego at all. Internal Perception, or Self- 
conseiousness, is the faculty presentative or intuitive of 
the phenomena of the Ego or mind. 

Sir W\ Hamilton, Metaphysics, xvii. 
External quantity, in logic, logical extension - Exter- 
nal work. Bee work. External world, the totality of 
external objects : the world in space and time revealed by 
external perception ; the material or objective world. 
Hosteler external. Bee hosteler. =Syn. Bee exterior. 

II. *. 1. An outward part; something per- 
taining to the exterior. 

Adam waH then no less glorious in bis externals; he had 
a beautiful body, us well as an immortal soul. 

South, Sermons. 

2. An outward rite or ceremony ; a visible form 
or symbol: as, the externals of religion. 

God in externals could not place content. 

Pojw, Essay on Man, Iv. 6(5. 

externaUsation, externalise. Hoe externaii- 
zation, externalize. 

extemalism (ekn-t^r'nal-izm), n. [< external 
4* -ism.] 1. Same as phenomenalism . 

Some men . . . imagine that In mere physics is wis- 
dom to he found, and that the true magician's wand for 
striking out the most important results is induction. This 
is the very madness of extemalism . 

Prof. Blackie, Self Culture, p. 21. 

2. Attention or devotion to externals; especial- 
ly, undue regard to externals, as of religion. 

This work ... is destined, T believe, to hurt only ex- 
ternalism and ecclesiastical authority. 

Congregationalist , April 2D, 1 88(1. 

Extemalism gave Catholicism n great advantage on all 
sides. The Century , XXVI. 100. 

externality (oks-ter-nal'i-ti), m. ; pi. externali- 
ties (-tiz). [ < external +’ -«///.] 1. The state 

of being external, (a) The state of being located 
outside or on the outside. ( b ) In metaph., existence in 
space, or existence of any kind outside of the perceiving 
mind; the essential characteristics of such existence. 
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Pressure or resistance necessarily supposes externality 
in the thing which presses or resists. 

Adam Smith , The External Senses. 

The externality of the perceived object to consciousness 
Beems to be taken for granted, even by those who would 
be quite ready to tell us that the “ things ” which we talk 
of conceiving are hut “ nominal essences.” 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 69. 
(c) Superficiality. 

2. An external ; an outward rite', ceremony, or 
form. 

The subjective standpoint of the mystic made him not 
only independent of, but averse to, the externalities of sa- 
cerdotalism and its rites. 

J. Owen, Evenings with Skeptics, II. 402. 

3. Undue regard to externals ; the sacrifice of 
substance to form. 

While lie [PepysJ was still sinning and still undiscovered, 
lie seems not to have known a touch of penitence. . . . 
Once found out, however, uud he seems to himself to have 
lost all claim to decent usage. It is perhaps the strongest 
Instance of his externality. 

R. L. Stevenson, Samuel Pepys. 

extemalization (eks-ter^nal-i-za'shon), n. [< 
externalize 4- -ation.] The act or process of ex- 
ternalizing ; the fact or condition of being ex- 
ternalized, made objective or real in space and 
time, or embodied; embodiment. Also exter- 
na lisa t ion. 

A number of Btrange heterogeneous narratives might bo 
explained and connected by supposing them to represent 
the various stages of externaUsation of a telepathic im- 
pact, in the percipient’s mind. 

Proe. Soc. Psych. Research, II. 1(53. 

In proportion as the sensorial element in hallucination 
is attenuated and dim, or full and distinct, will the per- 
ception appear internal or external; and these eases are 
simply the most internal sort, between which and the most 
external sort there exist many degrees of partial ext email - 
zation. Mind , X. 187. 

externalize (eks-t6r'nal-iz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
externalized, ppr. externalizing. [< externa t + 
-■ ize .] 1. To embody in an outward form ; give 
shape and form to. 

The idea of a normative analogy of faith discovered with- 
in Scripture was externalized. Encyc. Brit., XI. 746. 

2. To confer the quality of externality or ex- 
ternal reality upon ; invest with actual objec- 
tivity : a word used in modern psychology to 
indicate a mental operation whereby, for in- 
stance, one’s name arising in the mind as a sub- 
jective concept is heard as a word spoken from 
without, and therefore as a senso-percept. 

An idea of the agent was most vividly presented to 
the percipient (often evon externalising itself as a hallu- 
cination of the senses), while yet the agent’s mind at the 
time was presumably not dwelling on himself or his ap- 
pearance. E. Gurney, Mind, XII. 230. 

We find in the case of phantasms corresponding to some 
accident or crisis which befalls a living friend, that there 
seems often to be a latent period before the phantasm be- 
comes definite or externalised to tlic percipient’s eye or 
ear. Phantasms of the Living, lilt., p. lxv. 

We are obviously ub yet only on the threshold of Appa- 
ritions as commonly understood — the visible phantoms, 
externalised in space. Proa. Soc. Psych, Research, II. 136. 

Also spoiled externalise. 

externally (eks-ter'nal-i), 1. In an exter- 
nal manner or position ; with reference to the 
outside or to externality. 

These injuries having been comforted externally with 
patches of pickled brown paper, and Mr. Pecksniff hav- 
ing been comforted internally with some stiff braudy-and- 
water, the eldest Miss Pecksniff sat down to make the tea. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, ii. 

2. In zool. and anat., away from the median line, 
or the center of a radially symmetrical form ; 
ectad. 

externat (eks-ter'nat), n. [< F. external, a day- 
school, < externe , a day-scholar : see extern.] *A 
day-school. 

The establishment was both a pensionat and an externat. 

Charlotte Bronte , Villette, viii. 

externity (eks-t6r'ni-ti), n. [< extern + - ity .] 
Outwardness. [Rare.] 

The intemity of His ever-living light kindled up an ex- 
ternity of corporeal irradiation. 

11. Brooke, Fool of Quality, II. 249. 

extemization (eks-t6r-ni-za'shon), n. [< ex- 
tern ize + -ation.] Same as extemalization. 

The universe is the extemization of the soul. 

Emerson , The Poet. 

externize (oks-t^r'iiiz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. ex- 
tern i zed, ppr. externizing. [< extern 4* -ize.] 

’ Same as externalize. 

Language is merely that product and instrumentality of 
the inner powers which exhibits them most directly and 
most fully in their various modes of action ; by which, so 
far as the Case adinitB, our inner consciousness is exter- 
nized, turned up to the light for ourselves and others to 
sec and study. Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 304. 

externomedial (eks-ter-no-me'di-al), a. Same 
as externomedian. 
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externomedian (eks-t6r-n6-m€'di-&a), a. [< L. 
extemm , outward, + medius , middle, + -on.] In 

entom ., exterior to the central line Externo- 

medi&n 06ll, a cell at the base of the wing of an insect, 
between the subcostal and median veins : used especially 
in describing llymenoptera.— Externomedian vein or 
nervure, a longitudinal velu of the wing of an insect which 
runs near and parallel to the anterior margin. This vein 
is especially prominent in the tegmina of Orthoptera, lim- 
iting the anterior, marginal, or lower field or area; in Lepi- 
doptera and other insects it is the median vein. 

exterraneous (eks-te-ra'ne-us), a. [< LL. ex- 
terraneus, of another country, < ex, out, 4- terra , 
country.] Foreign; belonging to or coming 
from abroad. [Rare.] 

exterritorial (eks-ter-i-to'ri-al), a. [< L. ex, 
out, 4- territorium , territory: ’see territory, ter- 
ritorial.] Of or pertaining to exterritoriality ; 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the laws of the 
country in which one resides. Also extraterri- 
torial . 

exterritoriality ( oks-tor-i-t o-ri-al ' i-ti ) , n. [< 
exterritorial 4* -ity.] A legal fiction by which 
the porsons and residences of ambassadors and 
sovereigns when abroad are treated as being 
still within their own territory; the privilege 
extended by law and custom to all diplomatic 
representatives of foreign powers and their 
families resident within the territory of a na- 
tion, of enjoying in general the same rights 
and privileges as belong to them in their own 
country. Also extraterritoriality . 

Certain classes of alietis are, by the comity of nations, 
exempted in a greater or less degree from the control of 
the laws in the land of their temporary sojourn. They 
are conceived of as bringing their native law's with them 
out of their native territory; and the name given to the 
fiction of law for it seems there must he a lietion of law 
to explain a very simple fact — is exterritoriality. 

Woolsey, In trod, to Inter. Law, § 64. 

exterritorially (eks-ter-i-to'ri-al-i), adv. In an 
exterritorial manner; with reference to exter- 
ritoriality. Also extraterri tonally. 
extersion (eks-t&r'shon), n. [< L. as if * ex tor- 
si o{n-), < extergere, pp. extersus , wipe or rub 
off, < ex, out, 4- tergere, wipe : see terse.] The 
act of wiping or rubbing out. 
extilt (ek-stir), v. i. L. cxtillare, cxstillare , 
drop or trickle out, < ex, out, 4- stillare, drop, < 
still a, a drop: see still?. Cf. distil, instil.] To 
drop or distil from. Johnson. 
extillationt (ek-sti-la'shon), n. [< ex til -4 
-ation,] The act of distilling from, or falling 
from in drops. 

They seemed made by an exsudation or extillation of 
putrifying juices out of the rocky earth. 

Derham , Physico-Tlicology . 

extimulatet (ek-stim'u-lat), v. t. [< L. exlimtt - 

latus , exstimulatus , pp. of extimulare, exstimu- 
larc ( > Pg. extimular), prick up, goad, stimulate, 
< ex, out, up, 4- s timulare, prick, goad, stimu- 
late.] To stimulate. 

(’holer is . . . one excretion whereby nature excludetli 
another; which, descending . . . into the bowels, extim- 
nlates . . . them unto expulsion. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 2. 

extimulationt (ek-stim-u-la'sliqn), n. [< extim- 
nlatc 4- -ion.] Stimulation. Ilacon. 
extinct (eks-tingkt'), a. and n. [= 8p. estinto 
= Pg. cxlineto, < L. extinctus, exstinctns, pp. of 
extinguere , vxstinguere, put out, destroy, abolish, 
extinguish: see extinguish.] I. a. 1. Extin- 
guished; put out; quenched. 

They are ex tinBt, they arc quenched as tow. Isa. xliii. 17. 

Her weapons blunted, and extinct lier flreH. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 418. 

2. Having ceased ; boing at an end ; out of ex- 
istence or out of force ; terminated : as, an ex- 
tinct family or race ; an extinct law. 

My days are extinct, the graves are ready for me. 

Job xvil. 1. 

Past away 

The music, and extinct the lay. 

Wordsworth , Written on a Blank Leaf of Macpliersou’s 

| Ohs i an. 

When specific types disappear without any known suc- 
cessors, under circumstances in which it seems unlikely 
that we should have failed to discover their continuance, 
we may fairly assume that they have become extinct, at 
least locally. Dawson , Nature and the Bible, p. 232. 

Nor is the fascinating mantilla quite extinct among 
women. Lathrop , Spanish Vistas, p. 22. 

II. f n . Extinction. [Rare.] 

To the uttermost extinct of life. 

Ford, Honour Triumphant. 

extinett (eks-tingkt'), v. t. [< L. cxtinctm , ex- 
stinctus, pp. of extinguere , exstinguere, , quench: 
see extinct, «.] To put out; destroy. 

Give renew’d Are to our ex tincted spirits, 

And bring all Oyprus comfort ! 

Shat., Othello, ii. 1. 
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extincteur (eks-tingk't6r), n [P., < L. extindor , 
exsttndor, an extinguisher, destroyer, < extinc- 
tus , exstinctus, pp. of extinguere , exstinguere : see 
laftnyutoA.] Dame as extinguisher (6). 

They fthe crew] were afraid to open the hatches, to dis- 
cover where the fire was, until the hose ami cxtinctcurs 
were ready to work. 

Lady Brasscy, Voyage of Sunbeam, II. xxi. 

extinction (eks-tingk'shon), n. [= F. extinc- 
tion ss Bp. extinction = Pg. extincgdo = It. estm- 
ifemeX L. extinctio(n -), exstinctio(n-), extinction, 
annihilation, < extinguere, exstinguere, pp. ex - 
tinctus, exstinctus, extinguish: see extinguish .] 

1. The act of extinguishing, or the state of be- 
ing extinguished ; a quenching or putting out, 
as of fire or flame. 

Iled-hot needles and wires, extinguished in quicksilver, 
do yet acquire a vorticity according to the laws of position 
and extinction. Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err. 

Hence — 2. A bringing or coming to an end; 
a putting out of existence; suppression; de- 
struction. 

There is reason to believe that the extinction of a whole 
group of Bpecies is generally a slower process than their 
production. Darwin , Origin of Species, p. 299. 

An order which takes in few or no new members tends 
to extinction ; if it does not die out, it will at least sensi- 
bly lessen. E. A. Freeman, Amor, beets., p. 289. 

8. In optics , the arresting of a beam of light by 
polarization, by the imperfect transparency of 
the medium, or otherwise. Thus, extinction takes 

f »laoe when the vibration-planes of tlu* two Nleol prisms 
n a polariscope are set at right angles to each other (see 
polarization ), for then the light which passes through the 
first, or polarizer, is arrested or extinguished by the sec- 
ond, or analyzer. The extinction-directions in a section of 
a transparent doubly refracting substance are the princi- 
pal planes of light-vibration ; tor if the section is placed 
between the crossed niools, it remains dark only when 
these directions coincide with the vibration-planes of the 
niools. If these directions coincide with the crystallo- 
graphic axes, the extinction is said to he parallel , other- 
wise it is oblique. See microscope . — Extinction of mer- 
cury, trituration of mercury with lard or other substance 
until the metallic globules disappear. D miff limn. 

OXtincturet (eks-tingk'tur), n. [< extinct + 
-ure.] Extinction; the act of extinguishing, or 
the state of being extinguished. 

Cold modest>, hot wrath, 

Both fire from lienee and chill extincture hath. 

Shak ., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 294. 

extine (eks'tin), n. [< b. cxt(crus), outside, + 
-ine 2 .] In hot., the outer coat, of the pollen- 
grain or of a spore. Also cxinc . 
extinguish (eks-ting'gwish), v. t. [With suffix 
-ish 1 (after abolish, banish , etc.), < b. extinguere, 
exstinguere, pp. extindus , exstinctus, put out 
(what is burning), quench, extinguish, deprive 
of life, destroy, abolish, < ex, out, + stinguerc 
(rare), put out, quench, extinguish. Of. distin- 
guish .] 1. To put out; quench; stifle: as, to 

extinguish lire or flame. 

A light which the fierce winds have no power to extin- 
guish. Prescott. 

2. To destroy; put an end to; suppress: as, 
to extinguish an army ; to extinguish desire or 
hope ; to extinguish a claim or title. 

King Hardiknute, dying without Issue, as having never 
been married, . . . the Danish Line |was| clean extin- 
guished. Baker , Chronicles, p. 18. 

Thus this late mighty [Turkish] Empire, extinguish t in 
Egypt by the Muinelucks, . . . was for a time deprived of 
ttU’prinoipality. Sandys , Travailes, p. 86. 

Natural bodies possess the power of extinguishing, or, 
as it is called, absorbing the light that enters them. 

Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. (19. 

3. To put under a cloud; obscure; oclipse; 
make unnoticed or unnoticeable : as, ho was 
completely extinguished in this brilliant com- 
pany. 

Bethink thee on her virtues that surmount : 

Mad, natural graces that extinguish art. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 

4. In law, to put an end to. See extinguish- 
ment, 2. 

extinguish&ble (eks-ting'gwish-a-bl), a. [< 
extinguish + -able.'] Capable of being extin- 
guished. 

The old heroes in Homer dreaded nothing more than 
water or drowning ; probably upon the old opinion ot the 
fiery substance of the soul only cxtinguishable by that ele- 
ment. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, i. 

extinguisher (oks-ting'gwish-to), n. One who 
or that which extinguishes, or suppresses or 
puts out of existence. Specifically -(a) A hollow 
conical cap for extinguishing the flame of a caudle or 
lamp. 

A hollow chrystal pyramid he takes, 

In firmamental waters dipt above ; 

Of it a brode extinguisher lie makes, 

And holds the flames that to their quarry strove. 

Dryden , Annus Mirabilis, 1. 281. 
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(b) A portable apparatus for extinguishing fire. See fire- 
extinguisher.— Chemical extinguisher, a fire-extin- 
guisher which acts by a chemical agency, aB by the gener- 
ation of a flow of carbonic-acid gas which can be directed 
on the lire. 

extinguishment (eks-ting'gwish-ment), n. [< 
AF. extinguishment (in legal use); as extinguish 
+ -ment. J 1 . The act or process of extinguish- 
ing; a bringing to an end: as, the extinguish- 
ment of a Are, or of life. 

Divine Iuwb of Christian church polity may not l>e al- 
tered by extinguishment. Hooker , Eccles. Polity. 

He moved him to a war upon Flarulers, for the better 
extinguishment ot the civil wars of France. Bacon. 

For when Death’s form appears, she feareth not 
An utter quenching or extinguishment. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, xxx. 

The reasons for persevering in the extinguishment of tho 
financial obligations of tho Civil War are Innumerable. 

N. A. llev., CXLI11. 209. 

2. In law, the extinction or annihilation of a 
right, an estate, etc., by merging or consolidat- 
ing it with another, generally with one greater 
or more extensive. Extinguishment is of various na- 
tures as applied to various rights: as, extinguishment of 
estates, commons, copyholds, debts, liberties, services, and 
ways. 

These releases may enure. ... By way of extinguish- 
ment . as, if my tenant for life makes a lease to A for life, 
remainder to B and his heirs, and 1 release to A, this ex- 
tinguishes my right to the reversion. 

Blackstone, Coin., II. xx. 

extirpt (ek-sterp'), r. [< OF. extirper, F. exl ty- 
per = Pr. Sp. Pg. vxUrpar = It. cstirpare, stirpa - 
re, < L. extirparc, exstirpare, root out, eradicate, 
extirpate, < ex, out, + strips, also stirpes and 
stirpis , the lower part of the trunk of a tree (in- 
cluding the roots), the stem, stalk: see extir- 
pate.] I. trans. To extirpate; root out; eradi- 
cate; expel. 

Yes, in good sooth, the vice is of a great kindred; it is 
well allied ; but it is impossible to extirp it quite, friar, till 
eating and drinking be put down. Shak., M. for M., ill. 2. 

If those persons would extirp but that one thing in which 
they are principally tempted. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1836), 1. 912. 

II. intrans. [A mistaken use, appar. intend- 
ed for * exturp , with ref. to L. turpare, disgrace, 
abuse, < turpis , bad, base.] To speak abusive- 
ly; rail. N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 9. 

She did extirpe against his Holinesse. 

S. Rowley, W hen you See me you Knowmee, fol. II 2, hack. 

extirpablet (ek-stor'pa-bl ), a. [ < extirp + -able.] 
Capable of being extirpated or eradicated. 

Let it infect the ground with a plant * *t easily extirpa- 
hie. Evelyn, Term. 

extirpate (ek-ster'- or oks't&r-pat), v. t . ; prot. 
and pp. extirpated, ppr. extirpating. [Formerly 
also exterpale, exterpal; < L. extirpatus, exstir- 
pa tus, pp. of extirparc , exstirpare, root out: 
see extirp.] To pull up by the roots ; root out ; 
eradicate; got rid of; expel; destroy totally: 
as, to extirpate weeds or noxious plants from a 
held; to extirpate cancer or a tumor; to extir- 
pate a sect ; to extirpate error or heresy. 

As it exterpatsuW religions and oivill supremacies, so it- 
self should be exterpat. Milton, Areopagitica, p. 64. 

The king, at the beginning of this campaign, declared 
that hiB intention whs not to carry on war with the Dobas 
as with an ordinary enemy, but totally to extirpate them 
as a nuisiiMcc. Bruce, Source of the Nile, 11. 86. 

= Syn. To uproot, exterminate, abolish, annihilate. 

extirpation (eks-ter-pa'shon), n. [=t F. extir- 
pation — Bp. extirpaeion = Pg. extirga^do = It. 
estirpazione, stirpazionc, < L. < xtirpatio(u-), ex- 
stirpatio(n-), < extirparc, exstirpare: see extir- 
pate.] The act of extirpating or rooting out; 
eradication; excision; total destruction: as, 
the extirpation of weeds from land ; tho extirpa- 
tion of a diseased gland; the extirpation of evil 
principles from the heart; the extirpation of 
heresy. 

Religion requires the extirpation of all those passions 
and vices which render men unsociable and troublesome 
to one another. Tillotsan. 

Men may ask why the Canannites in Joshuas time were 
dealt with so severely, that nothing but utter extirpation 
would sutislic the Justice <>f (b*d against them? 

*S Milling fact. Sermons, IT. iv. 

extirpative (eks'tor-pa-tiv), a. [< extirpate + 
-ivr. J Of the nature of or effecting extirpation. 

extirpator (eks'ter-pa-tqr), it. [= F. extir- 
patcur = Sp. Pg. extirpator = It. estirpatore . 
stirpatore , < L. extirpator, exstirpator: see ex- 
tirpate.] One who extirpates or roots out; a 
destroyer. 

extirpatory (ek-st^r'pa-to-ri), a. [< extirpate 
4* -ory.] Extirpating or ’serving to extirpate, 
root out, or destroy. 

extirpert (ek-st6r'p6r), n. One who extirps or 
extirpates. 


extorter 

Extirper s of tyrants, fathers ot the people, and othe 
eminent persons in civil merit, were honored. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 72 

OXtlspex (eks-tis'peks), n. ; pi. extispiees (-pi 
sez). [L., < exta, the nobler internal organs o 
tho body, + specerc , view.] In Horn, anti q. 
one who inspected entrails for tho purpose o 
divination : same as haruspex. 

extispicioust (eks-ti-spish'us), a. [< L. extispt 
man, an inspection, < extispex (spic-), an in spec 
tor of entrails for the purpose of divination 
8€*e extispex .] Relating to the inspection of en 
trails for tho purpose of divination. 

Thus liuth he deluded many nations in hisaugurial an 
extispieious inventions, from casual and uncontrived coi 
tingeneios divining events succeeding. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 1 

extol (eks-tol'), ?\ t. ; pret. and pp. extolled , ppi 
extolling. [Formerly also extoll; < OF. extotm 
extoler , cstoler =s It. estollerc, stoflere, < L. exto 
lere , raise up, lift up, elevate, exalt, < ex, out, - 
tollere, raise: see elate and tolerate.] If. T 
raise aloft ; set on high ; elevate. 

She left th’ unrighteous world, and was to heaven extoli 
Spenser, F. Q., VII. vii. 3 
A lone vine in a naked field 
Never extols her branches, never bears 
Ripe grapes, but with a headlong heaviness wears 
licr tender body. B. ,/onson, The Harrier 

2. To speak in laudatory terms of; prais 
strongly ; eulogize : as, to extol the virtues c 
the oxploits of a person. 

Extol him that rideth upon the heavens by his nan 
Jali. Ps. lxviii. 

In the forrest of merry Hheerwood, 

J shnll extol your fames. 

Robin flood's Delight (Child’s Ballads, V. 21E 

Caesar, to extoli his own Vietorio, ext oil'd the man who: 
he hud vanquish’d. Milton, Hist. Eng., 1 

The whole assembled troop was pleas'd as well, 
Extolled the award, and on their kneeB they fell, 

To bless the gracious king. 

Dryden , Pal. and Arc., ii. 42 
“Syn. 2. Applaud , etc. (see praise, v.) ; laud, oomraem 
celebrate, glorify, exalt. 

extoller (eks-to'lcr), n. One who extols ; 
praiHor or eulogizor. 

Extollers of the pope’s supremacy. 

Bacon, Charge at. Session for*thc Verg 

extolmentt (oks-tol'ment), n. [< OF. extoli 
ment, < extoller, raise:’ see extol and -ment 
The act of extolling, or the state of being 63 
tolled. 

In the verity of extolment, 1 take him to he a soul < 
great article. Shak., Hamlet, v. 

extorsive (eks-tdr'siv), a. [Prop. *cxtorHv 
< L. extorius, pp. of extorquerc (see extort), ■ 
-nr.] Serving to extort; tending to draw oi 
or secure by compulsion. 

The value of all our possessions, by a complication ■ 
extorsive measures, would be gradually depreciated, t! 
it became a mere shadow. A. Hamilton, Works, II. G 

extorsi vely (eks-tor'siv-li), adv. In an exto 
sive manner; bv extortion. Johnson. 

extort (eks-tbrt/), v. [< h. extortus , pp. of e . 
torquere (> it. cslorquere = Pg, extorquir : 
OF. estordre , extordre, F. extorquer ), twist on 
wrench out or away, take away by force, o. 
tort, < ex, out, + torquere, twist: see tort. C 
eon tort, detort, distort, retort.] I. trans. I. 1 
obtain, as from a holder of desired possessioi 
or knowledge, by forco or compulsion ; wrest* 
wring away by any violent or oppressive mean 
as physical lorce, menace, duress, torture, a" 
thority, monopoly, or the necessities of other 
Till the injurious Romans did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free. 

Shak., Cy inbeline, iii. 

Thy sad fate extorts the heart -wrung tear. 

Goldsmith, Taking of Quehc 

A man whose irresistible energy and inflexible Arrant 
extorted the respect of his enemies. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., v 

2. In late, to take illegally under color of c 
fice. Sec extortion . --Syn. 1. Enforce, etc. (see exa 
V. t.)\ wreneh, force. 

II. intrans. To practise e\tortion. 

To whom they never gave any penny of entertainniei 
but let them feed upon the countries, and extort upoti 
men where they runic. Spenser, State of Irelai 

extortt (cks-tdrt'), a. [< E. extortus, pp. : s< 
the verb.] Extortionate. 

Taking their goodcs from them, or by spending t 
same by their exlnrte taking of eoyne and liverie. 

Sir If. Sidney, State Papers, I. ' 

extorter (eks-tdr't^r), n. [Formerly also t 
tortour ; < OF. ex torteur, < L. extort or, < ext( 
quere, pp. extortus , extort : see extort.] Oi 
who extorts or practises extortion ; an oxtc 
tionor. [Rare.] 



axtorter 

Is the violent extortour of other men's goods carried 
away with his oouetous desire ? Thou mayest liken him to 
a wolfe. Boethius, Philosophical Comfort (trans.), p. 98. 
You strict Extorter*, that the Poor oppress, 

And wrong the Widdow and the Father-less. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bar tan's Weeks, i. 8. 

•extortion (eks-tdr'shon), n. [< ME. extortioun t 
extortion , < OF. extortion , extorsion , F. extor- 
sion as Pr. extorsion , estorsio = Sp. extorsion = 
pg- extorsdo -a It. extortions, stortione, < LL. ex- 
torsio(n-), (ML.) extortioun -), an extortion, < L. 
extorqucrc, j)ip. extortus, extort: see extort. Of. 
torsion. ] 1. The act of extorting ; the act or 

practice of wresting anything from a person by 
force, duress, menace, authority, or any undue 
exercise of power; oppressive or illegal exac- 
tion, as of excessive price, rent, or interest. 

Oppression and extortion did extinguish the greatness 
of that house. Sir J. Dantes, State of Ireland. 

The Dover boatmen, whose extortion* may boast the 
prescriptions of three centuries, carried off bis port- 
manteau. .7. S. Brewer, English Studies, p. 858. 

2. In law, strictly, the crime of obtaining 
money or other property, or service, from ano- 
ther under color of public office, when none is 
■due, or not so much is due, or before it is duo. 
In some of tho United States, however, a wider 
meaning is given to the word by statute. — 3. 
That which is extorted; a gross overcharge: 
as, the price you paid was an extortion . 
extortionablet (oks-tAr'shon-a-bl), a. [< extor- 
tion + -able.'] Extortionate." Lithgow. 
extortionary (eks-t6r'shon-a-ri), a. [= F. ex- 
torsionnaire = Pg. extortionario ; as extortion 
+ -aryl.] Practising extortion ; containing ex- 
tortion. 

extortionate (eks-tdr'shon-at), a. [< extortion 
+ -ate 1 .] Characterized by* extortion ; oppres- 
sive ; excessive : as, an extortionate price, 
extortioner (eks-t6r'shon-6r), n. [< ME. ex- 
tor done re ; < extortion + -er 1 .] One who prac- 
tises extortion ; specifically, one who obtains 
excessivo prices, rent, interest, etc., by means 
of monopoly or some other advantage. 

God, 1 thunk thee that I am not as other men are, extor- 
tioners, unjust, adulterers. Luke xviii. 11. 

As when some covetous extortioner, out of the strength 
of his purse, buyes up the whole lading of the ship, that 
he may iiave the sole power of the wares to sell them at 
pleasure. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, i. 5. 

extortionist (eks-tor'shon-ist), n. [< extortion 
+ -isf.] One who extorts something from an- 
other, or makes an extortionate demand or 
charge ; an extortioner. 

extortionoust (eks-tdr'shon-us), a. [< OF. ex- 
torcionom, estorsionneus, < extortion, extortion: 
see extortion and -ows.] Extortionate. Craig. 
extortioust (eks-tdr'shus), a. [Formerly also 
extorsious; < extorti-on + -ous.] Extortionate; 
oppressive ; violent ; unjust. 

Hardly escaping the fury of the sword and tire of their 
outrageous neighbours, or the faniyne with the same, 
which their extortions lordes have driven them unto. 

Sir II. Sidney, State Papers, I. 24. 

To curb the lawless Insolence of some, tho seditious 
machinations of others, the extortion* cruelties of some, 
tho corrupt wresting of justice in others. 

Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 77. 

extortiouslyt («ks-t6r'sliUB-li), adr. By extor- 
tion; oppressively. 

That office . . . was commonly misused extorsiuusly. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 1207. 

extra (eks'trfi), a. and n. [From the use of ex- 
tra- in comp., esp. in extraordinary, of which 
extra may be regarded as an abbreviation.] I, 
a. More than what is usual, or than what is 
due, appointed, or expected; supplementary; 
additional ; supernumerary : as, an extra price ; 
an extra edition of a newspaper; extra diet; 
extra charges at a boarding-school. - Extra effi- 
cient. See efficient, Extra induced current, in 
elect. See induction. 

II. n. [= F. extra, n.] 1. Something in ad- 
dition to what is usual or expected; something 
over and above the usual course or charge, or 
beyond what is usual. 

“I’ve been to a day-school too,” said Alice; “you 
needn't he so proud as all that.” 

“ With extras? ” asked the Mock Turtle a little anxiously. 

“ Yes,” said Alice, “ we learned French and music.” 

L. Carroll , Alice in Wouderland, ix. 

Specifically — 2. An edition or a copy of a 
newspaper issued at an unusual hour to con- 
vey special intelligence. 

Hourly extras were issued, and the circulation, which 
six months before had been less than 5000, reached upon 
one day of the riot more than 70,000 copies. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 090. 

extra (eks'trfi,), adv. Beyond the ordinary stan- 
dard or measure ; extraordinarily ; unusually ; 
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uncommonly: as, this is done extra well; that 
is an extra nigh price. [Colloq.] 

People are so. apt to fancy that if a man stands up 
for religion he must pose as a sort of extra good fellow, 
one who has Iobs relish for pleasure and who is stronger 
against temptations than his neighbours are. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 238. 

extra-. [L. extra, OL. extrad, adv. on the out- 
side, without, conj. except, prep, outside of, 
without, beyond; abl. fern. (sc. parte) of exter, 
outside: see exterior. As a prefix, extra- oc- 
curs in classical L. only in extraordinarius , ex- 
traordinary ; in LL. it occurs in three or four 
words; it is more common in ML., but most 
words with this prefix are of mod. formation.] 
A prefix of Latin origin, originally an adverb 
and preposition, meaning ‘outside, beyond.* 
In Lawn, and in modern formations on Latin analogies, 
it is especially used—(u) as a proposition in composi- 
tion with a noun, the preposition with its object noun 
forming a unitary phrase to which iB then attached an 
adjective termination, as in extraordinary (Latin extra- 
ordinarius), pertaining to or characterized by something 
beyond the usual order ( extra ordinem ) ; (b) as an adverb, 
in composition with a verb, as in extravagant. As a mere 
English prefix it is often a quasi adjective, and is often 
detached as an adjective proper. (See extra, a.) The com- 
pounds given below arc chiefly of the first class (a), of tho 
type extra- -f noun -f adjective termination, as extra- 
aliment-ary ; as the second and third elements usually 
exist also as a simple adjective, the etymology is obvious, 
and is not usually inserted. 

extra-alimentary (eks // trfiral-i-men'ta-ri), a. 
Situated beyond or outside of the alimentary 
canal. 

Thousands of embryos [of Trichina] . . . bore their way 
into the extra-alimentary tissues of their host. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 551. 

extra-atmospheric (eks'trfi-at-mos-fer'ik), a. 
Beyond or outside of the atmosphere. 

It appears to he highly probable, from the observations 
thus far made, that the maximum ordinate in the extra- 
atmospheric curve lies much nearer to the violet than it 
does in the curve after absorption. 

C. A. Young, The Hun, p. 805. 

extra-axillary, -axillar (eks'trii-ak'si-ia-ri, 
-lar), a. In hot., growing from above or below 
the axils: as, an extra-axillary bud. 
extracalicular (eks^trji-ka-lik'u-lar), a. Placed 
outside the calyx or cup of a coelenterate. 

The absence of the “ Rand-platte” implies almost neces- 
sarily the absence of extracalicular calicoblasts. 

Cr. II. Fowler, Micros. Science, XXVIII. 10. 

extracapsular (eks-trii-kap'sfi-lfix), a. Situat- 
ed outside of a capsule; specifically, in Radi- 
olaria , situated without the central capsule; 
pertaining to the extracapsularium. Also ex- 
tracapsulary . 

Gelatinous substance is frequently formed peripherally 
by the extracapsular protoplasm, constituting a kind of 
soft mantle which is penetrated by the pseudopodia. 

Encyc. Brit., XIX. 849. 

extracapsularium (ek8 // trii-kap-su-la , ri-um), 
n. ; pi. exlracapsularia (-&). [NL., < L. extra , 

beyond, outside, + capstda, capsule, + -arium.] 
In zool., the extracapsular part of a radiolarian. 
extracapsulary (oks-trfirkap'su-la-ri), a. In 
Radiolaria , same as extracapsular. 
extracardial (cks-tra-kar'di-al), a. Situated or 
coming from outside of the heart- : as, extracar- 
dial murmurs. 

extracellular (eks-tra-sel'ii-lar), a. Being, oc- 
curring, or done outsicle of a cell : opposed to in- 
tracellular: as, cavitary or extracellular diges- 
tion, respiration, etc., as distinguished from any 
vital process or physiological activity inside of 
the cells of whicn the body is composed, 
extracerebral (eks-trii-sor'e-bral), a. Situated 
or occurring outside the limits oi' the cerebrum, 
extrachristian (eks-trji-kris'tian), a. Beyond 
or outside of Christianity. 

Science and philosophy ... are neither Christian nor 
Unchristian, hut are Extraehri*tian, and have a world of 
their own, which . . . is not only unsectarian, hut is alto- 
gether secular. Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 341. 

extracloacal (eks^trji-klo-a'kal), a. In anat., 
situated outside the" cloaca, "as the penes of 
snakes and lizardR. Huxley . 
extraconstellary (eks-trji-kon'ste-la-ri), a. [< 
L. extra, outside, + E. constellation) + -ary 1 .] 
Outside of the constellations: an epithet ap- 
plied to tlioso stars which are not classed under 
any constellation. 

extracostalls ( ck s 11 tra-kos-ta ' li s ) , n. ; pi. extra- 
costales (-lez). [NL., < L. extra, outside, + costa, 
rib : so$ costal.] An external intercostal mus- 
cle ; one of the intercostales extern!. Coues. 
extracranial (ek8-tra-kra'ni-al), a. Situated 
beyond the cranium; not entering into the 
composition of the cranium, though associated 
therewith. 


extract 

The hyoid [in ITnwctitxwa] is formed generally, like that 
of the Carnivora, with three complete extracranial ossifi- 
cations in the anterior arch. 

W. H. Flower , Osteology, p. 151. 

extracrurssus (ekB^trft-krtf-re'us), n. [< L. ex- 
tra, outside, + NL. ofurceus, q. v.] The outer 

S ortion of the erurceus muscle, commonly called 
le vastus externus. Coues. 
extract (eks-trakt'), v. t. [< L. extractus , pp. of 
cxtraherc (see extrau), draw out, drag out, with- 
draw, extricate, also prolong, protract, < ex, 
out, 4* trahere , draw: see trace 1 , tract i, and ef. 
abstract, attract, contract, detract, protract . re- 
tract, etc.] 1. To draw out; withdraw; take 
or get out; pull out or remove from a fixed 
position, literally or figuratively. 

May it he possible that foreign hire 

Could out of thee extract one spark of evil 

That might annoy my finger? Shak. , Hen. V., li. 2. 

The bee 

Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet. 

Milton, V. L., v. 25. 

2. To separate or eliminate, as a constituent 
part from the whole, as by distillation or heat, 
or other chemical or physical means : as, to ex- 
tract spirit from cane-juiee, or salt from sea- 
water. Hence — 3. Figuratively, to obtain as if 
by distillation or chemical action ; draw orbring 
out by some process: as, to extract pleasure 
from a quiet life ; to extract instruction from 
adversity. 

Shivering at cold windows of print-shops, to extract a 
little amusement. Lamb, Christ's Hospital. 

4. To pick out or select; segregate, as from a 
collection, or from a book or writing. 

I havo extracted out of that pamphlet a tew notorious 
falsehoods. Swift. 

The passage is extracted in Roscoe’s elegant version of 
the Spanish novelists. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., il. 8, note. 

Dr. Munch succeeded in extracting from the Vatican ar- 
chives matter which settles the main question of her [the 
Manx Church's] history, of which we had no record. 

Stubbs , Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 67. 


To extract the root, in math., to ascertain by a process 
of calculation the root of a number or quantity, 
extract (eks'trakfc), n. [= OF. estrait , extrait , 
etc., m., estraiU 1 , etc., f., extract (in various 
senses), F. extrait = Pr. cstrat = Bp. Pg. ex- 
tra cto = It. estratto = D. G. extract = Dan. Sw. 
extrakt , < ML. extractus , extracta, an extract 
(def. 2), < L. extractus , pp. of extrahere, draw 
out: see extract, v. Of. extreat , estreat.] 1. 
That which is extracted or drawn out. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

The words of Adam may be fitly the words of ChriBt 
concerning his Church, “flesh of my flesh, and bone of my 
bones,” a true native extract out of mine own body. 

Hooker, Eocles. Polity, v. 66. 

2. Anything drawn from a substance by dis- 
tillation, heat, solution, or other chemical or 
physical process, as an essence or tincture. A 
pharmaceutical extract consists of the active principles of 
a drug, obtained by maceration, percolation, or decoction 
with a suitable menstruum, or by using the expressed Juice 
of the fresh plant, and reducing the solution tniiB obtained 
to a proper consistency and strength by evaporation. The 
menstrua used are water, alcohol, and ether, or two of 
these combined, and in Borne cases aqua ammonite, glyce- 
rin, or hydrochloric or acetic acid is added. Hard, soft, 
and fluid extracts are distinguished. Soft extracts are 
of pilular consistence ; fluid extracts are (U. S. P., 1880) 
brought to such bulk that one cubic centimeter represents 
one gram of the crude drug. 

Gum tragacanth may be considered a pure gummy ex- 
tract. Dunglison. 


Hence — 3f. A concentration of the principles 
or elements of anything; a condensed embodi- 
ment or representation. 

Heathen opinion . . . supposed the world to be the 
image of God, and man to be an extract or compendious 
image of the world. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 158. 
4. In chem ., a peculiar principle once supposed 
to form the basis of all vegetable extracts. 
Also called the extractive principle. — 5. In lit., 
a passage taken from a book or writing; an 
excerpt; a citation; a quotation. 

Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts 
made of them by others. Bacon, Studies. 


6f. Extraction; descent; origin. 

Host. But yet the lady, the heir, enjoys the land? 

Lov. And takes all loraly ways how to consume it. . . . 
Host. She shews her extract, and I honour her for it. 

B. Jonson , New Inn, i. 1. 
The apostle gives it a value suitable to its extract. 

South, Sermons. 

They themselves are sprung from some mean rank or ex- 
tract. if. Knox (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 446). 


7. In Scots law, a copy, authenticated by the 
proper officer, of a deed, writing, or other en- 
try, the principal of which is in a public rec- 
ord, or a transcript of which taken from the 
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principal has been preserved in a public record. 
—Bthereal extract see ethereal.— Fir-wool extract. 
See fir-wool. — Mucilaginous extracts. See mucilagi 
nous. 

extractable, extractible (eks-trak'ta-bl, -ti- 
bl), a. [< extract 4 -able, - ible .] Capable of 
being extracted. 

No more money was extractable from his pocket. 

Dickens , Uncommercial Traveller, xxvlll. 

extractiform (eks-trak'ti-fdrm), a. [< NL. ex- 
tr actum, an extract, 4 forma , form.] In chem., 
having the appearance or nature of an extract. 

extracting (eks-trak'ting), p. a. 1. Drawing 
or taking out. — 2f. Distracting; absorbing. 

A most extracting frenzy of mine own 
From my remembrance clearly banish’d his. 

Shak., T. N., v. 1. 

extraction (eks-trak'shon), n. [= F. extrac- 
tion = Pr. extraccio = S*p. extraction = Pg. ex- 
tract;, &o = It. estrazione, strazione, < L. as if * ex- 
traction), < extrahere , pp. extractus , draw out, 
extract: see extract .] 1. The act of extract- 

ing. (a) The act of drawing out : as, the extraction of a 
tooth. 

Where the pain arises from impaction of wisdom-teeth, 
relief from pressure must be given by extraction . 

Quain, Mod. Diet. 

<&) The operation of drawing anything from a substance, 
ns an essence, tincturo, or the like. 

The distillations of waters, extractions of oils, and such 
like experiments are unknown to the ancients. 

Hakewill, Apology. 

(c) The act of taking out or copying a part, as a passage 
from a book. ( d ) In arith. and alg., the rule or operation 
of finding the root of a given number or quantity. See 
root. 

2 . That which is extracted; extract; essence. 

They [books] do preserve as in a violl the purest effieacie 

and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. 

Milton , Areopagltica, p. 5. 

3. Descent ; lineage ; birth ; derivation of per- 
sons from a stock or family. 

He adorned his family and extraction with a more 
worthy comportment. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), II. 140. 

A family of an ancient extraction transported with the 
conqueror out of Normandy. Clarendon , Croat Rebellion. 

extractive (eks-trak'tiv), a. and n. [= F. ex- 
tract if = Sp. Pg. extractivo = It. estrattivo ; as 
extract 4 -ive.] I. a. 1. Of the neture of an 
extract ; extracted. 

He found 1 lb. of it [soil near Turinl to contain from ‘?0 
to 30 grains of extractive matter which flamed and burned. 

Kir win. Manures, p. 55. 

2. Tending or serving to extract ; extracting. 
— Extractive principle. Hume as extract, 4. 

II. n. If. An extract. Parr. — 2. In phar ., 
the substance which, during the evaporation in 
making an extract, becomes dark in color and 
at last insoluble. Its nature is doubtful. 

Tlie leaves of the plant are firat boiled to remove ex- 
tractives. Nature, XXX. 224. 

3. In physiol, chem., one of various substances 
existing in small quantities in animal tissue, 
such as creatine and xanthin. 

Another class of food Ingredients which contain nitro- 
gen, and are hence commonly included with the protein 
compounds, are the so-called “extractives ” known to 
chemists by the names “creatin,” “creatinln,” etc. 

The Century, XXXVI. 135. 

extractor (eks-trak'tor), n. [= F. cxtracteur = 
Sp. Pg. extractor = It.cstra ttore, < NL. extractor , 
< L. extractus, pp. of extrahere, extract: see ex- 
tract, t?.] One who or that which extracts. Spe- 
cifically —(a) In surg., a forceps; one of a class of instru- 
ments used in lithotomy and midwifery, and in extracting 
teeth, (bj That part of the mechanism of a breech-loading 
arm whicn, when the gun is opened, ejects the discharged 
cartridge-case from the chamber ; an implement for ex- 
tracting the cartridge-case from a breech-loading gun. (o) 
A device for removing an exploded cap from the nipple 
of a cartridge-case. ( d ) Same as drying-machine, (e) An 
air-tight globular vessel of metal in which bones arc 
treated with steam to obtain from them gelatin and glue. 
(/) In the Scottish Court of Session, the official person by 
whom the extract of a decree or other judicial proceed- 
ing is prepared and authenticated. 

extr&cturet (eks-trak'tur), w. [< extract 4 
-wrc.] A drawing forth; extraction. 

Let each note breathe the heart of passion, 

The sad extracture of extreamest griefe. 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, I., iv. 1. 

extradictionaryt (eks-trji-dik'shon-a-ri), a . [< 
L. extra , beyond, 4 dictio(n-), a saying, a mode 
of expression, ML. a word (see diction ), 4 
-ary 1 .] Outside of words or language ; consist- 
ing not in words but in realities. 

Of these extradictionary and real fallacies, Aristotle and 
logicians make in number six. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., i. 4. 

extraditable (eks-tra-di'ta-bl), a. [< extradite 
4 -able.'] 1 . Warranting extradition : as, an ex- 
traditable offense. — 2. Subject to extradition 
132 
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or to the provisions of an extradition treaty: 
as, an extraditable person, 
extradite (eks'tra-dit), v. t . ; pret. and pp. ex- 
tradited, ppr, extraditing . [Formed from ex- 
tradition, as if < L. ex 4 traditus , pp. of tra - 
dere : see extradition.] 1. To deliver or give 
up, as to another nation: as, to extradite a 
criminal. 

Nothing did so much to dispel the German Chancellor's 
apprehensions of a Russo-French alliance as the rofusal 
of the French Government (in the spring of 1880) to extra- 
dite Hartmann, the Nihilist, who was suspected of having 
planned the railway plot against the Czar at Moscow (in 
December, 1879). Lorn, Bismarck, II. 120. 

2. To project in perception by a psychological 
process (a sensation) to a distance from the 
body. Thus, when we strike the ground with a cane, wo 
seem to feel the blow at the further end of the cane — that 
is, extradite the sensation to that point. [Recent.] 

It would appear therefore that, in the first instance at 
any rate, a sensation can be projected or extradited, only 
if it form a part of a space-volume felt all at once or in 
continuous succession. H\ James, Mirnl, XII. 205. 

extradition (eks-tra-dish'qn), n. [< F. extra- 
dition = Sp. vxtradicion, ( L. ex, out, 4 tradi- 
tio(n-), a pviug up, < traditus, pp. of tradere, 
give up, give over: boo tradition.] 1. Delivery 
by one state or nation to another, particularly 
of fugitives from justice. 

Bismarck had demanded extradition of the assassins of 
German soldiers, but his request was refused. 

Lowe, Bismarck, II. 12. 

2. The projection, in the act of perception, 
of a sensation to a distance from the body. 
[Recent.] 

If we shake a locked Iron gate, wc feel the middle, on 
which our hands rest, move; but we equally feel the sta- 
bility of the ends, where the hinges and the lock are ; and 
we seem to feel all three at once. Such examples open 
up the whole subject of extradition, one of Hie most dif- 
ficult problems which can occupy the space-philosopher. 

W. James, Mind, XII. 205. 
Extradition treaty, a treaty by which each of two na- 
tions becomes bound to give up criminal refugees from 
the territory of the other, in speclflod cases. 

extrados (eks-tra'dos), v. [F., < L. extra, be- 
yond, + dorsum, F. dos, the back: see doss 1 , 
dorse 1 .] 1. The upper or convex surface of an 
arch or of a vault. The extrados of an arch is the 
curved surface formed by the upper or outer faoeBof the 
vmissoirs in position, when this surface and the intrados 
are concentric and parallel. See first cut under arch 1. 

2. The outer curve of a voussoir. See arch 1 , 
2. — 3. In mccli., the locus of the lower ends of 
wires, of uniform weight per unit of length, 
hanging down from points on a cord which is 
perfectly flexible, inextcnsible, and without 
weight. When the wires are equally distant 
from one another and of equal length, the ex- 
trados is a parabola. 

extradosed (eks-tra'dosl), a. [< extrados 4 
-crf2.] Having an extrados (of a certain kind) : 
applied to a true arch in which the curves of 
the intrados and extrados are concentric and 
parallel. See arch 1 , 2. 

extradotal (ekR-tra-do'tal), a. [< L. extra , be- 
yond, outside, 4 dos (dot-), dowry, 4 -al.] In 
civil law, not forming part of the dowry; para- 
phernal: said of a married woman’s property. 
Ken t. 

extra-enteric (eks^tra-en-ter'ik), a. Tn cool., 
situated outside of tfio enteron; perivisceral; 
somatic, as a body-cavity. 

extra-essential (oks^triL-e-sen'shal), a. Out- 
side of what is necessary or indispensable. 

They pers waded modesty in all extraessential doctrines, 
and suspense of judgment in things that were not abso- 
lutely certain. Glanmlle, Essays, vii. 

extrafloral (eks-trjl-flo'ral), a. [< L. extra, 
beyond, outside, 4 j dos (flor-), a flower, 4- -al.] 
Outside of a flower. 

extrafoliaceous (eks'trji-fo-li-a'shius), a. [< 
L. extra, outside, + folium, leaf: see foliaccous.] 
In hot., away from the loaves, or inserted in a 
different place from them : as, extrafoliaceous 
prickles. 

extraforaneous (ekR // triLfo-ra'n6-us), a. [< L. 
extra, beyond, *f for is, a door; of. faros , out of 
doors: see forum.] Outdoor. [Rare.] 

Fine weather and a variety of extraforaneous occupa- 
tions . . . make it difficult for me to find opportunities for 
writing. Cowpcr. 

extrageneoui ( ekn-trii- je 'n e-us), a. [< L. extra, 
beyond, 4 genus, kind.] Belonging to another 
kind. E. Phillips, 1706. 

extrahazardons (eks-trji-haz'ar-dus), a. Un- 
usually hazardous : specifically used in insur- 
ance in classifying risks. 

extrajudicial (eks^tra-jh-disVal), a . Outside 
of judicial proceedings; out of the proper court, 
or the ordinary course or scope of legal pro- 
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oedure: as, extrajudicial declarations (those 
made out or court). 

On those extra-judicial proceedings of mankind, an un- 
mannerly jest is frequently as capital as a premeditated 
murder. Addison, Charge to the Jury. 

The execution of Lord Welles and Sir Thomas Dymock 
in 1470 was an extra-judicial murder. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., $ 373. 

extrajudicially (ekB*tr&-j6-disk'al-i), adv. In 
an extrajudicial manner; out of “court, or in a 
manner out of the ordinary course of legal pro- 
cedure; without recourse to legal proceedings: 
as, the case was settled extr ({judicially . 

8t. Paul [aware] . . . extra-judicially, when the glory of 
God was concerned in it. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 207. 

The power of seizing a man’s property extrajudicially in 
satisfaction of your demand was, as Professor Solam just- 
ly remarks, a sort of two-edged sword. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 273. 

extralimital (eks-trR-lim'i-tal), a. [< L. extra . 
outside, 4 limes (limit-), bounds, limit, 4 -al. j 
In sool. : (a) Not found within a given limit of 
geographical distribution or zoOgoographical 
area: as, an extralimital species. Thus, the tapirs 
are at present almost conftneu to the southern part of 
the American continent, but there is an extralimital spe- 
cieB in the Malay islands. ( b ) Lying outside of a cir- 
cumscribed part or surface: as, median area of 
the wings spotted with white, with a few extra- 
limital spots on the internal area, 
extralimitary (oks-trjUim'i-ta-ri), a. [< L. 
extra, beyond, 4 limes (limit-), bounds: see limi- 
tary.] 1 . Being beyond the limit or bounds : as, 
extralimitary land. — 2. Same as extralimital . 

extralogical (eks-trft-loj'i-kal), a. Lying out 
of or beyond the province of logic, when this 
is conceived to be restricted to syllogistic and 
subsidiary doctrines, and to have no further 
concern with the truth or falsity of reasonings. 

This tei m originated in the narrowest school of formal 
logic, and 1 b used by those who wish to exclude from logic 
any study of actual reasonings. 

This distinction proceeds on a material, consequently 
on an extralogical difference. Sir W. Hamilton. 

extralogically (eks-trji-loj'i-kal-i), adv. In 
an extralogical manner; beyond the sphere of 
logic. 

Though a universal quantification of the predicate In af- 
firmatives has been frequently recognized, this was by lo- 
gicians recognized contingently, and therefore extralogi- 
cally. Sir H\ Hamilton. 

extramalleolus (oka^ra-ma-le'd-his), n. ; pi. 
extramalleoli (-11). [NL., < L. extra, outside, 4 
NL. malleolus.] In anaL, the outer malleolus 
of the ankle, formed by the lower end of the 
fibula. 

extrambulacral (eks-tram-bu-la'kral), a . In 
cool., situated beyond or outside of the ambu- 
lacra. 

extramedullary (eks^trji-me-dul'a-ri ), a. Out- 
side of the medulla spinalis or spinal cord. 

extramission (eks-tra-mish'pn), n. [< L. extra, 
beyond, 4 missio(n-'j, a sending.] A sending 
out; emission. 

They hold that sight is made by reeeptior, and noth; 
extramisswn ; by receiving the rales of the object into the 
eye, and not by sending any out. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ill. 7. 

extramundane (oks-tra-mun'dan), a. [< LL, 
extramundanus , beyond the world, < L. extra , 
beyond, 4 mundus, the world: see mundane.] 
Being beyond the limit of the world ; pertaining 
to a region not included (a) in our world, (b) in 
any world, or (c) in the material universe. 

’Hie first cause was ail extramundane being, too excel- 
lent, as well as too remote, to be approached and ad 
dressed to in the first instance. Warburton, Works, IX. v. 
Ext r amun d anfl space, that part of the receptacle ol 
space which lies beyond the material universe, when thil 
is supposed to bo limited. 

extramural (oks-tril-rau'ral), a. [Of. LL. ex- 
tramuranus, beyond the walls; < L. extra, be- 
yond, 4 mums, wall, 4 -ah] Situated without 
or beyond the walls, as of a fortified city or a 
university; hence, outside of the fixed limits 
or boundaries of a place : as, extramural inter- 
ment; an extramural lecturer. 

The term cemetery has . . . been appropriately applied 
in modern times to the burial grounds, generally extra 
mural, which have been substituted for the over-crowded 
churchyards of populous parishes. Encyc. Brit., V. 829. 

The peculiar arrangements by which medical men nol 
connected with tlio university give instruction, and pre- 
pare young men for medical graduation. “ Extra-mural ’ 
instruction is the term employed Science, HI. 871. 

extraneity (eks-tra-no'i-ti), n. [< extraneoui 
4 -ity.] 1. The state of being extraneous oi 
foreign; the state of being without or be- 
yond something. — 2, Something extraneous. 
[Rare.] 
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Ready to be drawn forth by the action of that very ex- 
transit. y called “ sun." 

London Spectator, quoted In Library Mag., July 10, 1886, 

[p. 2491. 

extraneous (eks-tra'ne-us), a. [< L. extraneus , 
that is without, external, strange, foreign, < ex - 
t tra , outside, without : see extra. Cf. estrange, 
' strange , from tho same source.] Not belong- 
ing or proper to a thing : not intrinsic or essen- 
tial, though attached; foreign: as, to separate 
gola from extraneous matter; extraneous orna- 
ments or observances. 

Relation is not contained In the real existence of things, 
but is something extraneous and superinduced. Locke. 

To men of M r. Deane’s stamp, what goes on among tho 
young people is os extraneous to the real business of life 
aa what goes on among the birds and butterflies. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 8. 

Extraneous factor, in math . , a factor which an invariant 
or reciprocant assumes upon linear transformation, aud 
which depends on that transformation only. —Extraneous 
modulation, in music, a modulation into a distant or un- 
related key. =Syn. See exterior. 

extraneously (eks-tra'nc-us-li), a civ. In an ox- 
traneous manner ; from ’without. 

By their being ext raucously overruled. 

Law, Theory of Religion, Hi. 

extranuclear (eks-trji-nu'kle-ar), a. [< L. ex- 
tra , outside, 4- nucleus , q. v., + -ar 3 .] Situated 
outside the nucleus of a cell. 

He [Sedga irk] . . . demonstrated the continuity of the 
extranuclear and intranuclear networks. 

Micros. Science, XXVIII. 97. 

extra-OCUlar (eks-trii-ok'u-ljir), a. Situated 
outside of or away from the eyes: in entom ., 
said of an ten me which are distant from or be- 
hind the compound eyes, 
extra-official (eks' / tra-o-fish / al), a. Not boing 
within the limits of official duty, rights, etc. 

The various extra-official fees not only bring our consu- 
lates into disrepute abroad, . . . but they nave had at 
home a deleterious and debauching influence upon public 
opinion. E. Schuyler , Amer. Diplomacy, p. 91. 

extraordinarily (eks-tr6r'- or eks-tra-or'di-na- 
ri-li), adv. 1, In an extraordinary manner; in 
an uncommon degree ; remarkably ; eminently. 

For I begin to forget all my bate, 

And tak’t unkindly that mine enemy 
Should use me so extraordinarily scurvily. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 

2. Not in the ordinary or common way; in a 
peculiar manner; specially. 

Tile olive-green light ... is composed of ordinarily re- 
fracted rays, which vibrate at right angles, and of extra- 
ordinarily refracted rays, which vibrate parallel to the 
axis. Loinvnel , Light (trans.), p. 813. 

extraordinariness (eks-trAr'- or eks-tra-6r'di- 
na-ri-nes), n. The character of being extraor- 
dinary; uncommonness; remarkabloness. 

I chuse some few, either for tho extraordinariness of 
their guilt or, etc. Government of the Tongue. 

He had a strange persuasion in ills mind . . . that there 
was bestowed on him the gift of curing the king's evil ; 
which, for tho extraordinariness of it, he thought fit to 
conceal for some time. Wood, Athena; Oxon. 

extraordinary (eks-tror'- or eks-tra-6r'di-na- 
ri), a. and n. [= F. extraordinaire == Pr. extra- 
ordinari = Sp. Pg. extraordinario = It. astraor- 
dinario, straordinario, < L. extraordinarily , out 
of the common order, rare, extraordinary, < ex- 
tra, beyond, 4- or do (or din-), order, rule (> or- 
dinaries, ordinary) : see order, ordinary.'] I, a. 

1. Being beyond or out of the common order or 
rulo; not of the usual, customary, or regular 
kind; hot ordinary: aH, extraordinary evils re- 
quire extraordinary remedies. 

In extraordinary distresses, we pray for extraordinary 
reliefs. Donne, Sermons, v. 

All good things for mans sustenance may with . . . 
facility be had by a little extraordinary labour. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, IT. 191. 

Extraordinary expenses should be sanctioned both by 
the assembly and the sepurate assemblies or estates of the 
duchies. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. ii., p. 428. 

It is an extraordinary fact that the Old Testament He- 
brews, though not wholly without the idea of existence 
after death, had yet no distinct idea of future reward and 
punishment. J. lladley. Essays, p. 378. 

2. Not pertaining to a regular system or se- 
quence; exceptional; special: as, an extraor- 
dinary courier or messenger; an ambassador 
extraordinary; the extraordinary j urisdiction of 
a court ; a gazette extraordinary. 

Soul diors of another country that coine to serve for 
paye: extraordinarie souldiers. E omenclator. 

At supper the pilgrim is first served with a dish extra- 
ordinary, and afterwards the guardian, which is carried 
to none of tho rest. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 12. 

3. In universities, relating to studies outside of 
the regular curriculum, or to lectures not rec- 
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ognized by the university as of the first rank of 
importance . In the middle ages ordinary lectures were 
so called because their subjects, forms, times, and places 
were fixed by the faculty or nation, while those of the 
extraordinary lectures were within certain limits left to 
the will of the lecturer. The extraordinary lectures could 
only be given at times not occupied by ordinary lectures. 
They treated of every subject except logic, theology, law, 
And medicine. 

4. Exceeding the common degree or measure; 
hence, remarkable ; uncommon; rare; wonder- 
ful: as, the extraordinary genius of Shakspere; 
an edifice of extraordinary grandeur.— Envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary* See en- 
voy -. — Extraordinary care, in law, the utmost or high- 
est decree of care. See negl igence. — Extraordinary ray, 
in optics. See refraction. 

The vibrations of the extraordinary ray are in the plane 
of the principal plane of cleavage itself. 

Lommel, Light (trans.), p. 298. 
=Syn. Unusual, singular, extra, unwonted, signal, egre- 
gious, marvelous, prodigious, strange, preposterous. 

II. n . ; pi. extraordinaries (-riz). 1. Anything 
uncommon or unusual ; a thing exceeding the 
usual ordor, practice, or method. [Rare.] 

Their extraordinary did consist especially in tho matter 
of prayers and devotion ; for that was eminent in them. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 043. 

All the extraordinaries in tho world, which fall out by 
no steady rules and causes, I style prodigies preternatural. 

J. Spencer, Prodigies. 

2f. An express messenger or courier. 

Since we came to this town, there arrived an extraordi- 
nary from Spain. Donne , Letters, lxviii. 

3t. Extra expense or indulgence. 

I attended him also with the note of your extraordina- 
ries , wherein I find him something difficult and dilatory 
yet. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 8. 

4. In tho British service, an allowance to troops 
beyond tho gross pay, such as the expenses for 
barracks, encampments, etc. 

extraordinary^ (eks-tr6r'- or eks-trii-6r'di-na- 
ri), adv. [< extraordinary , a.] Remarkably; 
exceptionally; extraordinarily. 

The Achiuese seem not to be extraordinary good at Ac- 
counts, as the Banians or Guzurats are. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 137. 

The wine that grows on the sides of their mountain is 
extraordinary good, and I think much better than any I 
met with on the cold side of the Apennines. 

Addison, Remarks on,Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 403. 

extraparochial ( eks ^ tra-pa-rd ' ki-al ) , a. Not 
within or reckoned within the limits of a par- 
ish, or of any parish: as, extraparochial land; 
extraparochial charities. 

The demesne of Clithcroe Castle being an Independent 
jurisdiction, neither “geldable nor shireable," is, strictly 
Bpeaking, extraparochial; and it is in virtue of this al- 
most obsolete privilege that several places in “ Blackburo- 
shire," within the “Castlo parish,” were, so late as the 
commencement of the presont century, returned to parlia- 
ment extra-jiarochial. Baines , Hist. Lancashire, XI. 16. 

extraparochially (eks^rji-pa-ro'ki-al-i), adv. 
In an extraparochial manner or relation. 

But it is farther enacted, “that the registers of all such 
marriages ... be removed to tlie parish church, . . . or, 
in case of a yliapel extraparochially situate, then to the 
parish church next adjoining.” Horsley, Charges, p. 207. 

extraperitoneal ( eks * tra - per - i - to - ne ' al), a. 
Situated outside of the peritoneal cavity *. 

extraphysical (eks-tra-nz'i-kal), a. Not sub- 
ject to physical laws or methods. 

extraplantar (eks-trji-plan't&r), a. [< L. extra, 
outside, 4- planta , tlie sole of the foot (> plan- 
tar is, adj.): see plantigrade.] Situated on the 
outer side of the sole of the foot : opposed to in - 
traplantar: as, the extraplantar nerve. Coues. 
extrapolation (eks^tra-po-la'shon), n. [< F.] 
The approximate calculation, from known 
values of a function for given values of the 
variable, of another value of the function for a 
value of the variable smaller than the smallest 
or larger than the largest of those upon which 
the calculation is based. Thus, the calculation of the 
population of the United States in 1900, from the popula- 
tion in 1870. 1880, and 1890, would be an extrapolation. 

extraprofessional ( e ks * tr h-pro-f e sh ' on -al ) , a . 
Not included within the ordinary limits of pro- 
fessional interest or duty. 

Molina was an ecclesiastic, and these studies were ex- 
traprofessional. Med. Repos. 

extraprovincial (eks^trk-pro-vin'shal), a. Not 
pertaining to or situated in tlie (specified) prov- 
ince or jurisdiction. 

An extra-provincial citation is not valid . . . above two 
days’ journey. Ayliffe, Parcrgon. 

extrarectus (eks-tra-rek'tus), n. ; pi. extrarec- 
ti (-tl\ [NL., < Ii. extra , outside, 4- rectus , 

straight: see rectus.] 1. The outer straight 
or abducent muscle of the eyeball ; the rectus 
extemus, which rolls the eye outward. See 
cut under eyeball. — 2. The small or external 
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straight muscle of the abdomen, commonly 
called pyramidalis abdominis. Coues . 

eXtraregardingCeks^tra-r^-gar'ding), o. Look- 
ing outward; considering what is outside or 
without. [Rare.] 

Still it would seem that the normal bent and attitude 
of our minds, in the exercises and pursuits from which 
the happiness of most of us is derived, is objective, extra- 
regarding, rather than introspective. 

//. Sidgurick, Methods of Ethics, p. 138. 

extraregular feks-tra-reg'u-lfir), a. Not com- 
prehended within a rule or rules ; unrestricted. 

His IQod’s] providence is extraregular, and produces 
strange things beyond common rules. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 2. 

extraregular ly (eks-tra-reg'u-ljir-li), adv. Ex- 
ceptionally; in a manner not according to rule. 

Extraregularly, and upon extraordinary reasons and 
permissions, we find that holy persons have miscarried 
in battle. Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1885), I. 258. 

extrasensible (eks-trii-sen'si-bl), a. and n. I. a. 
Inaccessible to the senses. 

II. n. That which is inaccessible to the senses. 

The distinction between the Atomic Theory and the 
Hypothesis of Atomism points to the distinction . . . be- 
tween the conception of atoms as extrasensibles and tlie 
conception of them as convenient fictions. 

G. II. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. iv. § 85. 

extrasolar (eks-tra-so'liir), a. Ill astron ., situ- 
ated outside of or beyond the solar system. 

extraspection (eks-tra-spek'shon), n. [< L. 
extra, beyond, outside ” 4- spectio(n-), observa- 
tion, < spcccrc, see, observe.] Outward obser- 
vation ; observation of external things. 

The idea of God is held to include all that can be known 
concerning the external universe and our Inner conscious- 
ness, ami this knowledge is obtained through science by 
extra-sjieetion and by religion through intro spection. 

Westminster Rev., CXXVIII. 629. 

extrastomachal (eks-tra-stum'ak-al), a. Situ- 
ated or taking place outside of "the stomach. 

Fresh leaves . . . are similarly treated [moistened and. 
softened by secretion poured out of the mouth of an earth- 
worm]. The result is that they are partially digested be- 
fore they are taken into the ulimeutary canal. I atn not 
aware of any other case of extra-stomachal digestion hav- 
ing been recorded. Darunn , Vegetable Mould, p. 43. 

extratarsal (oks-tra-tiir'sal), a. Situated upon 
the outer side of tlie tarsus. Coues. 
extraterrestrial (eks'^rii-te-res'tri-al), a. Oc- 
curring outside of the earth ; extraniundane. 

Few people understand that the atmosphere bears also 
a large proportion of mineral substances, some of which* 
must, almost to a certainty, have an extra-terrestrial ori- 
gin. Winched, World-Life, I. i. 6. 

extraterritorial ( eks " tr S-ter-i -to ' ri-al ) , a. [< 
L. extra, outside, 4- territorium , territory: see- 
territory, territorial.] Samo as exterritorial. 

extraterritoriality (eks^tra-ter-i-to-ri-al'i-ti), 
n. [< extraterritorial 4- -ity.] Same as exter- 
ritoriality. 

Tlie treaties must in these two points, extra -territorial- 
ity and concessions of land for mercantile settlements at 
open ports, remain unchanged. 

Contemporary llev., LI I. 151. 

extr aterritorially ( eks " tra-t er-i -t 6 ' ri -al-i ) , adv . 
Same as exterritorially . 

extrathecal (eks-trfi-the'kal), a. [< L. extra, 
outside, 4- NL. theca, q. v., 4- -al.] In zodl. and 
hot., situated outside the theca: as, ‘‘the extra- 
thecal part of the polyp,” G. H. Fowler, Micros. 
Sci., XXVIII. 7. 

From the disappearance of the thecal walls prior to the 
maturity of the spores they sometimes nppear naked, or 
extrathecal. Lindsay, British Lichens, p. 70. 

extrathoracic (eks // trfirtho-ras'ik), a. [< L. ex- 
tra, outside, 4- thorax \ q. v., 4- -tc.] Situated 
outside tho thorax. Huxley. 
extratriceps ( eks-trii- tri ' seps ) , n. ; pi. extratri - 
dpites (-tri-sip 'i-tez)’. [< L. extra, outside, 4- 

triceps , q. v.] The outer head or division of the 
triceps muscle of the arm. 

extratropical (oks-trji-trop'i-kal), a. Situated 
beyond or outside of the tropics, north or south. 

In polar and extra-tropical regions . . . precipitation* 
[of vapor] is in excess of evaporation. 

J. Croll, Climate and Time, p. 106. 

extraughtt (eks-tr&t' ),a. [A var. of extract, a. , 
as distraught of distract.] 1. Extracted. HalL 

Sham’st thou not, knowing whence thou art extraught, 

To let thy tongue detect thy baso-born heart? 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., ii. 2. 

2. Distraught; distracted. 

There was a woman accustomed to haunt the court, 
whiche being extraught of her mind, and seemyng by some 
inspiration to showe thinges to come, mette Alexander, 
ana would in noe wise suffer him to passe. 

Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, fol. 227. 

extra-uterine (ekg-trft-u'te-rin), a. Being be- 
yond or outside of the utenis: applied to those 
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oases of pregnancy in which the fetus is con- 
tained in some organ exterior to the uterus, 
extravagance (eks-trav'a-gans), n. [< OF. and 
F. extravagance = Sp. Pg. extravagancia = It. 
estravaganm , stravaganza , extravagance, < ML. 
extravaga n(t-) s, extravagant: see extravagant .] 

1. A wandering beyond proper bounds ; an ex- 
cursion or a sally out of the usual way, course, 
or limit. [Now rare.] 

I have troubled you too far with this extravagance : I 
shall make no delay to recall myself into the road again. 

Hammond. 

2. An extravagant action, or such actions col- 
lectively ; a going beyond proper limits in ac- 
tion, conduct, or feeling; the overdoing of 
something; specifically, lavish outlay or ex- 
penditure. 

The extravagances of a man of genius are as sure of imi- 
tation as the equable self-possession of his higher moments 
is incapable of it. Lowell , Study Windows, p. 317. 

3. Tho quality of being extravagant; exces- 
siveness or unreasonableness in amount or de- 
gree; exorbitance: as, extravagance of expen- 
diture, demands, conduct, passion, etc. 

Some versos of my own, Maxlmin and Alrnnnzor, cry 
vengeance upon me for their extravagance. Dryden. 

The income of three dukes was not enough to supply her 
extravagance. Arbuthnot. 

In modem times there exists an immense body of estab- 
lished scientific truth, which checks the natural extrava- 
gance of the intellect left to itself. 

J. Fiske , Cosmic Philos., 1. 103. 
= Syn. Wildness, irregularity, absurdity, excess, exorbi- 
tance, unreasonableness, profusion, waste, dissipation, 
bombast. 

extravagancy ( eks-trav 'a-gan-si), n. [As ex- 
travagance : see -ancy.] Extravagance ; a wan- 
dering; especially, a wandering out of or be- 
yond tho usual or proper course ; a wild or li- 
centious departure from custom or propriety; 
a vagary. [Now rare.] 

My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy. 

Slink., T. N., ii. 1. 

Such is the Extravagancy of some that they will lay 
Wagers he [the King of Sweden] is not yet dead. 

Howell , Letters, I. vi. 0. 

Precious liquor, warmed and heightened by a flume, 
first crowns the vessel, and then dances over its brim 
into the fire, increasing the cause of its own motion and 
extravagajiey. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1830), I. 44. 

extravagant (oks-trav'a-gant.), a. and n. [< 
OF. andF. extravagant = Sp. Pg. ex travagante 
= It. estravagantc,' stravagante , X ML. extram - 
gan{t-)s, pp. of extravagari , wander beyond, < 
L. extra , beyond, 4- vagari , wander, stray: sec 
vagrant.'] 1. a. 1. Wandering beyond bounds 
or out or the regular course ; straying. [Now 
rare.] 

Tlic extravagant and erring spirit liies 

To his confine. Shak., Hamlet, I. 1. 

Walking about the solitudes fat Tunbridge Wells], I 
greatly admired the extravagant turnings, insinuutioiiH, 
and growth of ccrtaine birch trees among tlic rocks. 

Evelyn , Diary, Aug. 16, 1001. 

Itare, extravagant spirits come by us at intervals, who 
disclose to us new facts in nature. Emerson, History. 

2. Exceeding just or reasonable limits; exces- 
sive; exorbitant; unreasonable; lavish: as, the 
demands or desires of men are often extrava- 
gant ; extravagant living or expenditure. 

His people persuaded me to send back my horses, and 
promised I should be well furnish’d, but 1 found myself 
obliged to hire very bad horses at an extravagant price. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 61). 

Of Pope himself he [Byron] spoke with extravagant ad- 
miration. Macaulay , Moore’s Byron. 

3. Not comprised within ordinary limits of 
truth, probability, or propriety; irregular; wild; 
fantastic: as, extravagant flights of fancy. 

For a dance they seem’d 
Somewhat extravagant and wild. 

Milton, 1\ L., vi. 61 «. 

There appears something nobly wild and extravagant in 
great gen fuses. A dd won. 

Where ceremony is dominant in social intercourse, ex- 
travagant compliments arc addressed to private persons. 

11. Spencer , Priii. of Hoeiol., § 346. 

4. Exceeding necessity or prudence iu expen- 
diture ; wasteful ; prodigal ; profuse : as, an ex- 
travagant purchase ; an extravagant man. 

He that is extravagant will quickly become poor, and 
poverty will enforce dependence and Invite corruption. 

Johnson, Rambler. 

sSyn. 2 and 3. Inordinate, exorbitant, unconscionable, 
absurd.— 4. Extravagant, Profuse , Lavish, Wasteful, Prod- 
igal, reckless. Extravagant and prodigal refer more often 
to habits or character, the others to acts. All apply to 
that which is immoderate or unreasonable in quantity or 
degree ; wasteful to that which is injuriously so. One 
may be extravagant or wasteful with a small sum ; it re- 
quires a large sum to enable one to be profuse , lavish , or 
prodigal.. Lavish is stronger than profuse. Prodigal , 
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perhaps from association with the prodigal son of Lnke 
xv. 11-32, suggests most of immorality and reprobation. 
All these wordB have lighter figurative uses. 

An extravagant man, who has nothing else to recom- 
mend him but a false generosity, is often more beloved 
than a person of a much more finished character who is 
defective in this particular. * Addison. 

Yet was she not profuse ; but fear’d to waste, 

And wisely managed, that tho stock might last. 

Dryden , Eleonora, 1. 65. 

There is one quality of Macaulay’s nature, and that, 
jerhapB, the host, which is deserving of lavish eulogium — 
Us intense love of liberty, and hiR hearty hatred of des- 
potism. Whipple , Ess. and ltcv., I. 21. 

Long, cumbrous, and wasteful processes of natural se- 
lection and hereditary descent. 

IF. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. 213. 

Free-livers on a small scale, who are prodigal within the 
complies of u guinea. Irving , Hie Stout Gentleman. 

II. n. If. < )ne who wanders about ; a vagrant; 
a vagabond. 

Therefore returne, if yoe he wise, you fall into the ditch 
els, and enter the cittio againe, for if there liee lie not, ho 
is a verb* extravagant , ami has no abiding. 

Rowley , Search for Money (160ft). 

Ordinarie officers are hound rheefly to their flocks, Acts 
20. 28, and are not to he extravagant s, to goo, come, and 
leave them at thoir pleasurs to shift for them selves. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 187. 

2. One who in confined to no general rule ; an 
eccentric. [Rare.] 

There are certain extravagant s among people of all sizes 
and professions. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

3. pi. (a) A part of the body of canon law : as, 
the Extravaga nts of ‘John XXII. and tho Extra - 
vagan tes communes of other popes : so called be- 
cause they treated of matters not in the decre- 
tals ( extra decre turn vagabantur). 

All these together, Gmtian’s decree, Gregory's decretals, 
the sixth decretal, the Clementine constitutions, and the 
extravagants of John and his successors, form tho corpus 
juris canonici, or body of the Roman canon law. 

Rlackslone , Com., Int., § 82. 

The accretions of tho Decretum, the Extranagants, as 
they were called— that is, the authoritative sentences of 
the Popes which woi e not. yet eodilled were many of them 
eonveyc' 1 in answers to English bishops, or brought at once 
to England by the elorgy, with (he same avidity that law- 
yers now read the terminal reports in the Law Journal. 

Stubbs, Medieval ami Modern Hist.., p. 306 

(/>) A collection of Jewish traditions, published 
at the end of the second century. 

extravagantly ( eks-trav ' a-gant-li ) , adv. In an 
extravagant manner ; unreasonably ; absurdly ; 
excessively; with unjustifiable prof useness: as, 
to act, dross, or live extravagantly ; to bo ex- 
travagantly fond of pleasure. 

Passing abreast of me, he . . . stuck an arm akimbo, 
and smirked extravagantly by. 

Dickens , Grent Expectations, xxx. 

My Lord extravagantly entertaining : telling some capi- 
tal stories about old Bishop Ilorslej, which were set off 
with some of the drollest mimicry that 1 ever saw. 

Macaulay, Life and Letters, I. 283. 

extravagantness (eks-trav'a-gant-nes), n. Ex- 
travagance. Hailey , 1727. 

extravaganza (eks-trav-a-gan'zii), n. [With 
ex- for es-f < It. extravaganza, extravagance : 
taw extravagance."] 1. Something out of rule, 
as in music, the drama, etc.; a composition 
characterized by extravagant, fantastic, or ca- 
pricious qualities, as “Uudibras v or “lioui- 
bastes Firrioso”; a burlesque. — 2. An extrava- 
gant, flight of feeling or language. 

extravaganzist (eks-trav-a-gan'zisl), n. [< 
extravaganza 4- -irt.] A writer of extravagan- 
zas. 

Cornelius Webbe is one of the best of that numerous 
school of extravaga nzists who sprang from the rums of 
Lamb. Poe , Marginalia, cxv. 

extravagate (eks-trav' a -gat), v. i. [< ML. 
extravagatns , pp. of extravagari (>F. extrava- 
guer), wander beyond: see extravagant.] To 
wander irrogularly or beyond due limits. 

When the body plunges into the luxury of sense, the 
mirnl will extravagate through all the regions of a vitiated 
imagination. War bur ton, Sermons, xx. 

Adventures endlobB, spun 
By the dismantled warrior in old age, 

Out of the bowels of those very schemes 
In which his youth did first extravagate. 

Wordsworth , Prelude, v. 

extravagationt ( oks-trav-a-ga 'sbon), n. [< ex- 
tra vat /a tv 4- -tow.] Excess; a wandoring be- 
yond limits. 

I do not pretend to justify the ext ravagat ions of the mob. 

Smollett. 

extravasate (eks-trav'a-sat), v. i. ; pret. and 
pp. extravasated , ppr. extravasating . [< ML. ex- 
trarasatus , only as adj., as if pp. of *extravasare 
(> Sp. extra vanar(se) = Pg. extravasar = F. ex- 
travaser), < L. extra , beyond, 4* vas , vessel: see 
vase , vessel.] In pathol to become infiltrated 
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or effused ; escape, as blood, lymph, or serum, 
from its proper vessels into surrounding tissues. 

He still mendB, hut abundance of extravasated blood 
has come out of the wound. Swift, To Stella, xviii. 

As if the light which was once in those sickly green pu- 
pils had extravasated into the white part of the eye. 

Thackeray, Catharine, p. 538.* 

extravasate (eks-trav'a-sat), a. [< ML. extrava- 
satns: see the verb.] ’Extravasated. [Rare.], 

I’m told one clot of blood extravasate. 

Ends one as certainly as Roland’s sword. 

ltrownuuj. Ring and Book, II. 242. 

extravasation (eks-trav-a-sa'shon), n. [= F, 
extravasation = Sp. extrarusacio’n = Pg. extra- 
vasaq&o; as extravasate 4- -ion.] The effusion 
of an animal fluid into the tissues surrounding 
its proper vessel, from which it has escaped in 
consequence of rupture or morbid permeabil- 
ity: as, extravasation of blood or of urine. 

Perhaps also causing some extravasation, as we see that 
wounds and bruises are attended with some inflammation, 
more or less, of tho part affected. Boyle, Works, II. 83. 

extravascular (eks-tra-vas'ku-liir), a. 1. Be- 
ing out of the proper vessel or vessels ; without 
distinct vessels: applied especially to the free 
circulation of the blood of insects between the 
viscera and the muscles, without special veins 
or arteries. — 2. Non vascular : applied to parts 
which have no blood-vessels: as, cuticle and 
cartilage are extravascular structures. 

extravenatet (eks-trii-ve'nat), a. [< L. extra, 
outside, 4- vena , a vein, 4- -ate 1 . (Jf. extrava - 
sate.] Let out of the veins. 

That there is a niagnetick way of curing wounds by 
anointing the weapon, and that the wound is affected in 
like, manner as is the extra vena te blond by the sympathet- 
ic medicine, is for matter of fuet put out of doubt by the 
noble- KirK. Digby. Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xxL 

extraversiont (eks-trii-v^r'shon), v. [< L. ex- 
tra, outside, 4- ML. rcrsio(n-), a turning: see 
version. Of. extroversion.] The act of throwing 
out ; the state of being turned or thrown out or 
outward. 

Nor does there intervene lieut to afford them any colour 
to pretend that there is made an extraversion of the sul- 
phur, or of any of tho two other supposed principles. 

Boyle. 

extrayf. r. t. [ME. extiaycn , extraien, < OF. ex- 
tra ire, F. extra ire = Pr. estraire = Sp. extraer 
= Pg. extra/nr = It. estrarre , strarre , \ L. extra - 
here , draw out, extract : see extract , v.] To ex- 
tract. 

And so y made hem extraic me ensaunipleH of the Bible 
and other bokes that y had. And y made horn rede me 
eueri boke ; and ther that y fondo a goodo ensautnplo y 
made extraie it out. 

Book of the, Knight o/ La Tour Landry, p. 3. 

extreatt (eks-tret'), n. [A var. of estreat , ex- 
tract.] Extraction. 

Some Glarkes doe doubt in their devirefull art 
Whether this heavenly thing whereof 1 treat, 

Tow cote n Mercie, he of Justice part, 

Or (lrawue forth from her by divine ex treats. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. x. 1. 

extreef (oks'tre), w. [< ME. ex (re; a, var. of ax- 
tree, equiv. to axle tree, q. v.] An axletroo. 

A large pyn, in mnuer of an extre, that goth thorow the 
hole. Chaucer, Astrolabe, i. 14. 

extreme (oks-trem'), a. and w. [Formerly also 
extrearn , exlreame ; < OF. extreme, F. extreme = 
Pr. extrem, estrem = Sp. Pg. ex tremo — It. cs- 
tremo, strerno, < L. extremus, outermost, utmost, 
super!, of exter, outer, outward: see exterior.] 

1. a. 1. Outermost; situated at the utmost, 
limit, point, or border; furthest of all ; largest 
or smallest or last: as, tbe extreme verge or 
edge of a roof or a precipice; the extreme limit 
or hour of life. (Although thewoid is superlative in 
itself, the superlative suttix is sometimes added for cm- 
phasiB : as, “ the ex firmest shore," Southey. | 

Thy extreme hope, the loveliest and the last. 

Shelley, Adouais, vi. 

Behind the standing figure on the extrenu left, six ob- 
jects are ranged on the edge of the cliaton, sons to follow 
its curve. C. T Aieu'ton, v\rt and Xrchirol., p. 268. 

2. Utmost, or greatest in degree; the most, 
greatest, best, or worst that can exist or be 
supposed; such as cannot be exceeded : as, ex- 
treme pain or grief ; extreme joy or pleasure ; an 
extreme case. 

To forbid the overflowings and intercourses of pity upon 
such occasions were the extrrmest of euils 

Bacon , Moral Fables, vii., Expl. 

Why, therefore, Art* : for I have caught, extreme cold. 

SImk., T. of the S., iv. 1. 
God ever mindful in nil strife and strait, 

Who, for our own good, makes tho need extreme, 

Till at the last He puts forth might and saves. 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 50. 
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This single bilateral symmetry remains constant under 
the extremes modifications of form. 

//. Spencer , Prin. of Biol., i 252. 

3. Exacting or severe to the utmost. 

If thou, Lord, wilt bo extreme to mark what is done 
amiss, 0 lord, who may abide it? 

Book of Common Prayer , Psalter, exxx. 8. 

Posterity is not extreme to mark abortive crimes. 

Macaulay , llal lam’s Const. Hist. 

4. In music, superfluous or augmented: thus, 
the extreme sharp sixth is tho aug- 
mented sixth.— chord of the ex- 
treme Sixth, a chord which in its regular 
form contains an augmented sixth, as in 
fig. a.— Extreme fifth. See fifth, 2 .- Extreme in- 
tervals, in munic , expandod, augmented, or superfluous 
Intervals: as, the extreme sixth (that is, the augmented 
or sharped sixth).— Extreme key, in music, a key not 
closely related to a given key.— Extreme parts, in music , 
the parts or voices that lie at the top and bottom of the 
harmony ; usually, the soprano and bass.— Extreme unc- 
tion. See unction. - To cut a line in extreme and 
mean ratio, to cut it into two parts such that the lesser 
is to the greater as the greater is to the whole — that is, 
the ratio of the whole to the greater is £ ( j/f> -f 1), while 
that of the lesser to the greater is £ (>/& — 1). =Syn. 1. Ut- 
termost, most distant, most remote, terminal.— 2. Final, 
ultimate, uttur. 

n. n. 1. Tho utmost point or verge of a 
thing; that part which terminates a body; an 
extremity ; the end or one of the ends, espe- 
cially of correlated parts, of a body. 

With this wind they run away in the same parellel 35 
or 86 d. before they cross the line again to the northward, 
which is about midway between tile extremes ot both prom- 
ontories. Dampicr , Voyages, II. ii. 9. 

2. The utmost limit or degree that can bo sup- 
posed or tolerated; either of two stales, quali- 
ties, or feelings as different from each other as 
possible ; the highest or the lowest degree : as, 
the extremes of heat and cold; avoid extremes. 

Ills flaw’d heart, . . . 

Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 

Burst smilingly. Shak., Lear, v. 3. 

Vet is this City subject to both the extreams of weather. 

Sandy s , Travail es, p. 169. 

The felon is the logical extreme of tho epicure and cox- 
comb. Hellish luxury is the end of both, though in one 
it is decorated with refinements, and in the other brutal. 

Emerson , Fortune of the Republic. 

3f. Extremity; utmost need or distress. 

I will not hide 

What thoughts in my unquiet breast are risen, 
lending to some relief of our extremes , 

Or end. Milton , P. L., x. 976. 

4. In logic, the subject or the predicate of a cate- 
gorical proposition; specifically, the subject or 
the predicate of the conclusion of a syllogism ; 
either of two terms which are separated in the 
premises and brought together in the conclu- 
sion. The major extreme is the predicate of the conclu- 
sion ; the minor extreme, the subject of tho conclusion. 
The major is also called the first extreme ; the minor, the 
second extreme. 

6. In math . : (a) Either of tho first and last terms 
of a proportion, or of any other related se- 
quence or series of terms : as, when three mag- 
nitudes are proportional, the rectangle con- 
tained by tho extremes is equal to the square 
of the mean. ( h ) The largest or tho smallest 
of three or more magnitudes. 

If any three nnequall numbers he proposed, they have 
this propertie : that the product of their meano number 
by the total of both the ods or differences whereby the 
extreames differ from the same meano countervayles both 
the products made of each extreame by this fellowes differ- 
ance or ods. 7’. II ill. Arithmetic (1600), fol. 31. 

(c) Any part of a right-angled or quadrantal 
spherical triangle other than the part assumed 
as mean. The two extremes nearest, the mean are called 
the conjunct extremes, the other two the disjunct extremes. 
— In the extreme, ill the highest or utmost degree. 

All colours in iBrazil, whether of birds, insects, or flow- 
ers, are brilliant in the extreme. 

Lady Brassey , Voyage of Sunbeam, I. iv. 

The extremes of an interval, in music, the two sounds 
most distant from each other.- To go to extremes, to 
proceed to an extremity in some course or action ; use ex- 
treme measures or methods; carry one’s opinions or pro- 
ceedings to tho utmost limit or consequences. — Syn. See 
extremity. 

extreme! (oks-trem'), <tdv. [< extreme , a.] Ex- 
tremely; excessively ; exceedingly. 

The eolde is extreame sharp e, hut hero the Proverbo is 
true, that no extreame long continueth. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 114. 

Lord Peter, even in Ills lucid intervals, was very lewdly 
given in ills common conversation, extreme wilful and 
positive. Swift, Tale of a Tub, iv. 

extremeless (eks-trem'les), a. [< extreme 4 
-ta?.] Having no extremes or extremities ; in- 
finite. Bailey, 1727. 

extremely (eks-trem'li), adv. In tho utmost 
degree; to the utmost; more commonly, to a 


very great degree; exceedingly: as, extremely 
hot or cold ; extremely painful. 

It rained most extremely without any ceasing. 

Coryat , Crudities, I. 57. 

I swear thou shalt fight with me, or thou shalt be beaten 
extremely and kicked. - 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, Hi. 2. 

extremeness (eks-trem'nes), n. The quality of 
being extreme ; tendency to extremes. 

There is perhaps a little extremeness on either side. 

Sci. Amer., N. 8., LV. 197. 

extremism (eks-tre'mizm), ft. [< extreme 4 
-i ism . ] Disposition to go to extremes in doc- 
trine or practice ; ultraism. 

It is just tliiB extremism which makes any effective con- 
trol of the traffic in liquors so nearly hopeless in this 
country. The American, XIII. 276. 

It [the anti saloon movement] recognizes tlio futility of 
extremism. New York Semi-weekly Tribune, Aug. 26, 1887. 

extremist (eks-tro'mist), w. [< extreme 4- -ist. ] 
One who goes to extremes; a supporter of ex- 
treme doctrines or practice. 

But at no timo has the Frimo Minister given his sanc- 
tion to tho proposals of the extremists in his own party. 

The America.it , IX. 117. 

extremital (eks-trem'i-tal), a . [< extremity 4 

-a/.] Inzool., pertaining to an extremity; sit- 
uated at the end; distal: opposed to proximal. 
extremity (eks-trem'i-ti), n . ; pi. extremities 
(-tiz). [< ME. extremiie , < OF. extrCmitc , F. cx- 

tr&mitc = Pr. extremitat = Sp. extremidad — Pg. 
extremidade = It. cstrcmitii , stremitd , < L. ex- 
tremita(t-)s, tho extremity or end, < extremus , 
furthest, extreme: see extreme .] 1. The utmost 
point or side ; tho end or the verge ; the point 
or border that terminates a thing : as, the ex- 
tremities of a bridge ; tho extremities of a lake. 

Perseus readily undertook a very long expedition even 
from the cast to the extremities of the west. 

Bacon, Kable of Perseus. 

Petrarca’s villa is at the extremity farthest from Padua. 

Eustace, Tour through Italy, I. iv. 

2. In anat. and zool., a limb or an organ of loco- 
motion; an appendage or appendicular part of 
the body. The extremities of the vertebrate body arc 
four in number, viz., the arms and legs, divided in man 
into upper and lower, and in other animals into anterior 
and posterior extremities. 

He schal waisehe al his body and Ids extremytees witli 
breunynge watir ofte tyrnes. 

Book ofQuinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 17. 

It is a sign ... of new vigor, when the extremities are 
made active, when currents of warm life run into the 
hands and feet. Emerson, Misc., p. 93. 

3. Tho highest degree ; the most intense form : 
as, to suffer the extremity of pain or cruelty. 

lie is vain-gloriouB and humble, and angry and patient, 
and merry and dull, and Joyful and sorrowful, in extremi- 
ties, in an hour. Beau, and EL, King and No King, i. 1. 
Come arm’d witli Flames, for I will prove 
All the Extremities of mighty Love. 

Cowley, The Mistress, Request. 

He reddening in extremity of delight. 

“My lord, you overpay mo fifty-fold. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

4. Extreme or utmost need, distress, or diffi- 
culty; the greatest degree of destitution or 
helplessness ; speeifically, death : as, a city be- 
sieged and reduced to extremity; man’s extrem- 
ity is God’s opportunity. 

My servants all for life did flee, 

And left me in extremitie. 

Lament of the Border Widow (Child's Ballads, III. 87). 

Lover’s oaths are like mariner’s prayers, uttered in ex- 
tremity. Webster, White Devil, iv. 4. 

5. pi. Extreme measures: as, the commander 
was compelled to proceed to extremities. 

Extremities ought then only to ensue when, after a fair 
experiment, accommodation has been found impracticable. 

A. Hamilton, Works, I. 438. 
= Syn. 1. Extremity, End, Extreme, border, termination. 
Extremity is opposed to middle , end to beginning, and ex- 
treme to mean or moderate degree. Extreme is now used 
only in figurative senses ; the others are literal or figura- 
tive. Extreme generally indicates that which is excessive, 
exaggerated, or extravagant : as, he was dressed in the 
extreme of the fashion ; “avoid extremes , ” Pope, Essay on 
Criticism, 1. 385. For the direct expression of a great dis- 
tress, etc., extremity is used, and extreme is rare or obso- 
lete. 

Truly in my youth I suffered much extremity for love. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 
But only fools, and they of vast estate, 

The extremity of modes will imitate. 

Dry den. New House, Prol., 1. 26. 
Death is the end of life; ah, why 
Should life all labour be? 

Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters (Chorlc Song). 

The human mind not infrequently passes from one ex- 
treme to another ; from one of implicit faith to one of ab- 
solute incredulity. 

Story, Address, Cambridge, Aug. 81, 1826. 

extricable (eks'tri-ka-bl), a. [< L. as if *extri- 
caUlis (cf. inextricaSiUs), inextricable, < extri- 


cate, extricate: see wtoioate.] Capable of be- 
ing extricated. 

Germ above roundlsh-egged, very villous, scarce extri- 
cable from the calyx encloiutlg and grasping it. 

Sir IF. Jones, Select Indian Plants. 

extricate (eks'tri-kat), V. t. ; pret. and pp. ex- 
tricated, ppr. extricating . [< L. extricatus, pp. 

of extricate , disentangle, extricate, < ex, out, 4 
tricce , trifles, toys, trumpery, hence also hin- 
drances, impediments. Cf. intricate .] 1. To 

disentangle ; disengage ; free : as, to extricate 
one from a perilous or embarrassing situation ; 
to extricate one’s self from debt. 

A friend was arrested for fifty pounds. I was unable to 
extricate him, except by becoming his bail. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxvil. 

Butler dwells ... on the dexterity with which he 
[Shaftesbury] extricated himself from the snareB in which 
he left his associates to periBh. 

Macaulay , Sir William Temple. 

If I felt any emotion at all, it was a kind of chuckling 
satisfaction at the cleverness l was about to display in ex- 
tricating myself from this dilemma. Poe, Tides, 1. 18. 

2. To set loose or free ; evolve ; excrete. 

They extricate water, urea, and carbonic acid. 

Encyc. Brit., XXII. 418. 

This mixture [for the manufacture of phosphorus] must 
be made out of doorB, as under an open shed, on account 
of the carbonic acid and other offensive gases which are 
extricated. Ure , Diet., III. 567. 

= Syn. 1. Disentangle, etc. (see disengage ); relieve, de- 
liver. set free. 

extricate, extricated (eks'tri-kat, -ka-ted), a. 
[< L. extricatus, pp. : soe the verb.] In entom 
extruded : applied to tho ovipositor when the 
valves and vagina are entirely without the 
body, whether in use or not, as in many lch - 
neumonidtv . 

extrication (eks-tri-ka/slion), n. [< extricate 
4 -ion.] 1. The act of extricating, or the state 
of being extricated; a freeing from impedi- 
ments or embarrassments ; disentanglement. 

The chief object in the miml of every citizen may not be 
extrication from a condition admitted to be disgraceful, 
but fulfllmout of a duty which shall be also a birthright. 

Bushin, Lectures on Art, ft. 4. 

2. The act or process of setting loose or free ; 
an evolving: as, the extrication of beat or 
moisture from a substance. 

Extrication, or escape of tho embryo from the ovum. 

Owen , Anat., xii. 

Whenever any rapid chemical action attended witli ex- 
trication of light and heat takes place, combustion is said 
to occur. W. A. Miller, Elem. of Chem., § 386. 

extrinsecalt, a . See extrinsical. 
extrinsecatet, a. Soe extrinsicate. 

extrinsic (eks-trin'sik), a. [Formerly extrin- 
sick , extrinsique; prop. *extrinscc (tho term, be- 
ing erroneously conformed to that of adjectives 
in -ic) = F. extrinseque = Pr. cxtrinsec = 8p. cx- 
trinseco = Pg. cxtrinseco = It. cstrinseco , < L. 
cxtrinsecus , adj., outer, < cxtrinsecus, adv., from 
without, without, on the outside, < *extrim, an 
assumed adverbial form of exter, outer, out- 
ward, 4 secus, prep., by, beside, seen also in 
intrinsccus, on the inside (> E. intrinsic , q. v.), 
altrinsccus, on the other side, utrinsecus, on both 
sides, circumsccus, on all sides.] 1. Outward; 
external ; not of the essence or inner being or 
nature of a thing. 

So in like manner astronomy exhibiteth the extrinsique 
parts of celestial bodies (namely, the number or situation, 
notion, and periods of the starres) os the hide of heaven. 

Bacon, On Learning, ii. 4. 

The royal stamp upon any kind of metal may be suffi- 
cient to give it an extrinsick value, and to determine the 
rate at which it is to pasB amongst coins; but it cannot give 
an intrinsick value, or make that which is but brass to 
be gold. Bp. Wilkins , Natural Religion, ii. 0. 

Words 

That, while they most ambitiously set forth 
Extrinsic differences, tho outward marks 
Whereby society has parted man 
From man, neglect the universal heart. 

Wordsworth, l*relude, xiii. 

2. Determined by something else than the sub- 
ject; extraneous; foreign. 

That one is wise, and another is foolish or less learned, 
is by accident and extrinsic causes. 

Jer . Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 802. 

3. In anat., originating outside the anatomical 

limits of a limb, these limits including the pec- 
toral and pelvic arches : applied to certain mus- 
cles. — 4. In Scots law, not relevant to the point 
referred: applied to facts and circumstances 
sworn to by a party on a reference to his oath, 
which cannot be competently taken as part of 
the evidence. — Rgtri nai o nr ar g ument , 

an argument not drawn from a definition.— Extrinsic 
evidence, that evidence which is not contained in a docu- 
ment, but sought to be adduced from without, as for the 
purpose of interpreting its contents or qualifying its effect, 
=S yn. See exterior. 



extrinsical 

extrinsical (eks-trin'si-kal), a. and n. [Orig. 
and prop, extrinsecal ; as extrinsic 4 -al.] I. a. 
Same as extrinsic . [Obsolete or archaic.] 

A purpose acted and not acted differs not in the prin- 
ciple, but in the effect, which iB extrinsical and acciden- 
tal to the purpose. Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1885), 1. 186. 

Shakespeare no doubt projected himself in his own 
creations ; but those creations never became so perfectly 
disengaged from him, so objective, or, as they used to say, 
extrinsical, to him, as to react upon him like real and even 
alien existences. Lowell , Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 86. 

n.t n . An outward accident or circumstance ; 
a non-essential. 

Knox and Whittingham were as much bent against the 
substance of the book as against any of the circumstantials 
and extrinsical s which belonged unto it. 

Heylin , Hist, Reformation, II. 179. 

extrinsicality (eks-trin-si-kaL'i-ti), n. [< ex- 
trinsical 4* -ity.] Tho stato or character of be- 
ing extrinsic. Boget. 

extrinsically (eks-trin'si-kal-i), adv. In un 
extrinsic manner; from without; externally, 
extrinsic&lness (eks-trin'si-kal-nes), n. Same 
as extrinsicality. Bailey , 1727.’ 
extrinsicatet, a. [Orig .extrinsecate; as extrin- 
sic 4 -ate 1 .] External; extraneous. Davies. 

Which nature doth not forme of her owne power, 

But are extrinsecate , by marvaile wrought. 

Wisdom of Dr. Dodipol (1600), 

extrinsicate (eks-trin'si-kat), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. extrimicated, ppr. extrinsicating. [< extrin- 
sic 4- -ate%.] To make extrinsic ; transmit from 
an internal to an external activity or being; 
externalize. 

The acoustic image cannot be evoked, and therefore the 
idea cannot bo extrinsicated either in spoken words or in 
writing, which alone are capable of exactly calling up the 
idea in other persons. 

Tr. in Alien, and Neurol., VIII. 219. 

extrinsication (eks-trin-si-ka'shon), w. [< ex- 
trinsicate 4 -ion.] The act or result of extrin- 
sicating or externalizing, 
extrobliquus (eks-trob-ll'kwus), n . ; pi. extrob- 
liqui (~kwl). [NL., < L. extra, outside, 4- obli- 

quus, oblique.] Same as ectobliquus. 
extroitiv (oks-tro'i-tiv), a. [Irreg. (in imita- 
tion of the opposite introitive) < L. extra , out- 
side, 4 ire , pp. *itus, go, 4* -ire.] Moving or go- 
ing ont ; seeking after external objocts. Cole- 
ridge. [Hare.] 

extrorsal (eks-tr6r'sal), a. [< extrorse 4- -al.] 
Same as extrorse. 

extrorse (oks-tr6rs'), «• [< F. extrorse , < L. as 

if *extrorsus , toward the outside (cf. L. intror- 
8U8 , adv., toward the inside), < extra, outside, 4 
versus , adv., turned toward, < versus , pp. of ver- 
tcre, turn: see * 

verse, and cf. in- w. __ JjT \ 

trorse.] 1. In ^ /mL? ) 

bot . , turned out- 
ward : applied 

to an anther / ^ ^ 

which is turned 
away from the ~ H 

axis of the flow- ■ 

er and faces the Exlrorsc Slamens in i Mower of 

perianth.— 2. In n.p^raua. 

zodl ., turned out or away from the body : corre- 
lated with an trorse, in trorse, and retrorse. 
extrorsely (eks-trors'li), adv. Ill an extrorse 
manner; in such away as to become extrorse. 
extroversion (eks-tro-ver'shon), 7i. [Irreg. (in 
imitation of the opposite introversion) < L. ex- 
tra, without, 4- ML. versio(n-), a turning.] In 
pathol., a turning inside out, as of the eyelids 
(see eversion) or of the bladder — in the latter 
case, a congenital malformation, 
extruett (eks-trukt'), v. t. [< L. cxtructus , ex- 
structns , pp. of extruere (> OF. estruir, cstrurc = 
It. estrnere , s truer e), exstruere, pile up, build 
up, < ex, out, 4 strucre, pp. structus, build : see 
structure. Cf. construct. ] To build; construct. 

These high exstructed spires he writ 
That mortal Dellius must quit. 

Byrorn, On Horace’s Odes, ii. 8. 

extraction* (eks-truk'shpn), n. [< L. extrue - 
tio(n-), exstructio(n-), < extruere , exstruere, pp. 
extructus, exstructus , build up: see extruct.] A 
building; a structure. BaiUyy, 1731. 
extructivet (eks-truk'tiv), a. [< extruct 4 -ire.] 
Forming into a structure ; constructive. 

If It were not as easy for us to say that papistry is both 
affirmative and cxtructive of all wickedness. 

Fulke, Aus. to Frarine’s Declaration (1580), p. 4l. 

extructort (eks-truk'tor), n. [< LL. extructor, 
exstructor, a builder, < L. extruere,' exstruere : 
see extruct.’] A builder; a constructor ; a con- 
triver. Bailey , 1727. 
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extrude (eks-trfld'), t\ t . ; pret. and pp. extruded , 
ppr. extruding. [< L. extrudere, pp. extrusus , 
thrust out or forth, < ex, out, 4 truaere, thrust, 
akin to E. threat, q. v. Cf. intrude, obtrude , 
protrude.] 1. To thrust out; force, press, or 
crowd out ; expel : applied to things. 

The gift of Nilus bringing down earth with Ills deluges, 
and extruding the sea by little and little. 

Sandys , Travailes, p. 80. 

Parentheses thrown into notes or extruded to the mar- 
gin. Coleridge. 

The tree puts forth leaves, and presently, by the germi- 
nation of new buds, extrudes tho old leaf. 

Emerson , Friendship. 

2. To drive away; expel; displace or remove, 
as a person from a place or office. [Now rare.] 

Say he should extrude me his house to-day, shall I there- 
fore desist, or let fall my suit to-morrow ? 

B. Jortson , Poetastor, iii. 1. 

The proud Rutuliau King, 

A suitor to the maid, ASnoas, tmilicing, 

By force of arms attempts his rival to extrude. 

Drayton , Polyolbion, i. 838. 

extrusion (eks-trd'zhon), n. [< L. as if *extru- 
sio(n-), < extrudere, pp. extrusus, thrust out: 
see extrude.) The act of extruding, in either 
use ; a thrusting or driving out ; expulsion. 

We have already spoken of the comparatively modern 
extrusion of the bishops from all jurisdiction over the fab- 
rics which in old times . . . were always described as hav- 
ing been made what they were by the bishops and never 
by the deans. Edinburgh Rev., CLX1II. 183. 

extrusory (eks-trb'so-ri), a. [< L. extrusus, pp. 
of extrudere, thrust but (soo extrude), 4 -ory.] 
Extruding or forcing out. 
extuberancet, extuberancyt (eks-tu'be-rans, 
-ran-si), «. [As exluberan(F) 4 -ce, -cy.] Pro- 
tuberance. 

Consider the humerus, its head, its nock, its pullics, its 
cavities, its extuberanees. 

J. Smith, Solomon’s Portraiture of Old Age, p. 60. 

“And the dry land appeared ” ; Mot so precisely globous 
as before, but recompensed with an extuberancy of hills 
and mountains for the receipts into which God had sunk 
the wateis. 

J. Gregory. Notes on Passages in Scripture, p. 114. 

extuberantf v^ks-tu'be-raut.) a. [t= It. cstube- 
rantc, < L. extuberan(t-)s, ppr. of extuberare, 
swell out: soo extuber ate. ] Protuberant. 

Extuberant lips. Gapton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 223. 

extuberatet (eks-tu'be-rat), v. t. [< L. extube - 
ratus, pp. of extuberare, swell out or up, < ex, 
out, 4 tuber, a swelling: see tuber. 1 To swell 
out; protrudo. 

extuberationt (oks-tu-be-ra'shon), n. [< ex- 
tuber ate 4 -ion.] Tho state of being extuber- 
ant ; a protuberance. 

In both there are excrescences and extvberations to be 
lopt off and abated. Fa mid on, Sermons (1647), p. 582. 

extumescencet (oks-tu-mes'ens), n. [< L. 
ex 4 turn es cere., bogin to swell: see tumescence, 
tumescent. Cf. L. ext urn ere, swell up.] Tumes- 
cence; tumefaction. 

extundt, V. t. [< L. extundere, beat out, strike 
out, squeeze out, < ex, out, 4- tundere, beat. Cf. 
contund.] To beat or force out. Bailey , 1727. 
exturbatef (oks-t6r'bat), v. 1 . [< L. exturbatus , 

pp. of cxturbai'c , drive out, thrust out, < ex, out, 
4 turbare , throw into disorder, agitate, trouble : 
Fiee trouble, and cf. disturb, perturb, etc.] To 
drive out; expel. 

We shall attack Flanders itself witli fiery durts, and ex - 
turbatr Antichrist from our native country. 

Micronius , quoted in R. W. Dixon’s Hist. Church of 

[Fiiig., xx. 

extuslont, n. [< L. as if *extusio{rn-), < extun- 
dere, pp. extusus, beat out : see cxtuntl.] A for- 
cing or squeezing out. 

In all alimentation, or nourishment, there is a twofold 
action, extusion and attraction, whereof the former pro- 
ceeds from tlio inward function, flit* latter from the out- 
ward. Bacon, Hist. Life and Death. 

exuberance, exuberancy (ok-gu'be-raus, -rau- 
si), n. [= F. exuberance 8p. Pg. exuberancia 
— It. esuberanza , < LL. exuberantia, superabun- 
dance, < L. exuberan(t-)s, superabundant: soo 
exuberan t. ] The st ate of bein g exuberant ; ex- 
ceeding abundance; an overflowing supply; 
superabundance; luxuriance: as, exuberaitce of 
foliage or of fancy. 

I saw many goodly spacious grounds . . . and a singu- 
lar exuberancy of all manner of fruits. 

Cory at, Crudities, I. 101. 

No two canopies in the whole building are alike, and 
every part exhibits a joyous exuberance of fancy scorning 
every mechanical restraint. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 404. 

Tn the more purely political poems, the same stage 
effects are repeated, with the Bame effort to compensate 
for deficiencies of feeling by exuberance of language. 

Quarterly Rev . 


exulate 

=Byn. Abundance, Profusion, etc. (see plenty ) ; copious- 
ness, plenitude, amplitude, overflow, superabundance. 

exuberant (ek-§u'be-rant), a. [= F. exuberant 
= Pr. exuberant = &p. Pg. exuberan te = It. esu- 
berante, < L. cxuberan(t-)s, ppr. of exuberare, be 
superabundant: see exuberate.] Characterized 
by abundance ; copious to excess ; overflowing; 
superabundant; luxuriant: as, exuberant fer- 
tility; exuberant imagination. 

They are so exuberant that ’tis commonly reported one 
vine will load 5 mules with its grapes. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 29, 1645. 
Peopling tho deserts of America . . . with the waste of 
an exuberant nation. Goldsmith , Citizen of the World, xvii. 

A gentleman of large proportions but of lively temper- 
ament, . . . wearing his broad-brimmed, steeple-crowned 
felt hat with the least possible tilt on one side — a sure 
sign of exuberant vitality in a mature and dignified per- 
son like him. O. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 62. 

exuberantly (ek-gu'be-rant-li), adv. In an ex- 
uberant manner ; very copiously ; superabun- 
dantly; luxuriantly: as, the earth has pro- 
duced exuberantly. 

A considerable quantity of the vegetable matter lay at 
tlio surface of tho antediluvian earth, and rendered it ex - 
uberantty fruitful. 

Woodward, Essay toward a Nat. Hist, of the Earth. 

exuberate (ek-gu'be-rat), v. i . ; pret. and pp. 
exuberated, ppr. exuberating. [< L. exuberatus , 
pp. of exuberare, come forth in abundance, bo 
abundant, < ex, out, 4 uberarc, be fruitful, < 
uber, an udder, = E. udder, q. v.J To abound ; 
be in exuberance or great abundance. 

AH the loveliness imparted to the creature is lent it but 
to give us Homo more enlarged conceptions of that vast 
coutiueiice and immensity that exuberates in God. 

Boyle, Works, I. 264. 

6XUCC0US (ek-suk'us), a. See exsuccous . 
exudatet (ek-su'dat), v. t. [< L. exudatus, ex- 
sudatus, pp. of rxudare, exsudare, exude: see 
exude. ] To exude; ooze out. 

Some perforations only in the part itself, through which 
the humour included dotli exudate. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., iii. 4. 

exudate (ek-su'dat), v. [Also exsudate; < L. 
exudatum, exsudatum , neut. of exudatus, exsuda- 
tus, pp. : soo exudate, r.] An exudation. 

Stone in tho bladder, ami HanguineouH, fibrinous, or se- 
rous exudates are consequences of morbid systematic ac- 
tion. Alien, and Neurol., VI. 46. 

exudation (eks-u-da'shon), n. [Also vxsuda- 
hon ; < L. as if *cxudatio(n-), *cxsudatio(n-), < 
exudare , exsudare, exude: see exude.] 1. The 
act of exuding; an oozing or sweating out; a 
gradual discharge of humors or moisture. 

The tumour sometimes arises by a general exudation 
out of the cutis. Wiseman, Surgery. 

2. That, which is exuded : as, gums are exuda- 
tions from plants ; serous exudations. 

The humming-bird feeds on flowers, whose exudations 
witli bis long little lull lie sucks like the bee 

Boyle, Works, V. 369. 

exudative (ek-su'da-tiv), a. [Also exsudative ; 
< exudate, r., 4 -ivc.) Of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by exudation. 

There are generally noexudat ivc or degenerative changes 
of tlm retina [in retinitis apoplertical such asaie met with 
in other forms of retinitis. J. S. Wells, Dis. of Eye, p. 848. 

exude (ek-sud')» t’«; pret. and pp. exuded, ppr. 
exuding. [< L. exudare, prop, exsudare, also 
written esudare , sweat out, exude, < ex. out. 4 
sudare, sweat: see sweat.] I. trass. To dis- 
charge slowly through tho pores, as by sweat- 
ing; give out gradually, as moisture or any 
fluid matter. 

Our foreBts exude turpentine in the greatest abundance. 

Dwight. 

II. intra7i8. To ooze from a body through the 
pores by a natural or abnormal discharge, as 
Juice or gum from a tree, pus from a wound, 
or serous fluid from a blister; be secreted or 
excreted. 

Honey exuding from all flowers. Arbuthnot, Aliments. 

exult (ek'sul), n. f< L. cxul, exsul, an exile: 
see exile 1 , n.] An exile. 

Seeing his soldiers somewhat distressed, he sendetli for 
the regiment of the Roman extifs. 

Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 46. 

exulatet (okg'u-lat), v. [< L. exulatus, exsula- 
tus, pp. of exulare, exsul arc, exile: see exile 1 , r.) 
I. Irons. To banish ; exile. 

II. intrans. To go into exile. 

The, princely Syeomore . . . hath smarted for this, be- 
ing fallen just under the same fatal! predicament as Alta- 
pinus ; both exulating from their own patriinoniall terri- 
tories. Howell, Dodona’s Grove, p. 186. 

exulatet (eks'u-lat), 7i. [ME., < L. exulatus , ex- 

sulatus, pp. of exulare, exsulare, exile: see exu- 
late, ?’.] An exile. Hardyng’s Chron., fol. 180. 



exnlcerate 

ezulcerate (eg-zul'Be-rat), v. ; pret. and pp. cx- 
ulcerated , ppr. exulcer ating, [\ L. exulceratus , 
pp. of exulcer are (> It. esuloerare = Sp. Pg. cx- 
mcerar = F. ex ulcer cr), cause to suppurate or 
ulcerate, < ex, out, + ulccrarc, ulcerate: see 
ulcerate.] I. trans. 1. To produce an ulcer or 
ulcers on ; ulcerate. 

This acrimonious soot produces another Bad effect, by 
rendering the people obnoxioun to inflammations, and 
comes (in time) to ex ulcerate the lungs. 

Evelyn , Kumifugium, i. 

2. To corrode ; l’rct or anger ; afflict. 

It is not easir to speako to the eontentation of mimics 
exulcerated. in themselves, but that somewhat there will 
he alwayes which displeaseth. 

Hooker, Kccles. Polity, ill. § 2. 

n. in trans. To become an ulcer or ulcerous. 

Sharp and eager humours will not evaporate ; and then 
they must exnlcerate., and so may endanger tin* sovereign- 
ty itself. Baron, Speech in Parliament (7 .lac, I). 

erulceratet (eg-zuFsq-rut), a. [< L. exulcera- 
tus, pp. : hoc the verii.J Corroded; irritated; 
vexed; enraged. 

Or if that should tnissc, y<*t. tlrsicinus, alreadie exulcer - 
ate , and carrying rancour in his heart, lie utterly abolished, 
to the end that no scruple should remaino behind, greatly 
to be feared Holland, tr. of Ammianus (1000). 

exulceration (tig-zul-HO-ra'shon), n. [= F. ex- 
iilcd ration = Sp. exuleeracion = Pg. cxulcrraqflo 
ss It. esulcerazione, < L. ex ulcer atio(n-), < cxul- 
cerarc , cause to ulcerate: see exulcer ate.] 1. 
The act of causing ulcers, or the process of be- 
coming ulcerous. 

It turns into a plague, and infects the heart, and it dies 
infallibly of a double exulceration. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1836), I. 888. 

2. Afrotting; exacerbation; corrosion. 

This ex ulceration of mind made him apt to take all 
causes of contradiction. Hooker , Eccles. Polity, ii. f). 

exulcerative (og-zul'ne-ra-tiv), a. [= F. ex- 
ulceratif = Pg. exuleerativo = It. os ulcer ativo ; 
as exulcer ate 4* -ire.] Having a tendency to 
form ulcers ; rendering ulcerous. 

The leaves and hraunches he exulcerative, and will raise 
blisters upon the bodie Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxiii. 1. 

exulceratory (eg-ziil'se-ra-l o-ri ), a. [< L. cx- 
ulccratorius, < exulcer are, pp. exulceratus , cause 
to ulcerate : set* exulcer ate.] Same as exulcera- 
tive. 

exult (og-zult/), v. i. [= F. exulter = Pg. ex- 
ult ar = It. esultare , < L. exultare, exsultare, leap 
up, leap for joy, rejoice, exult, froq. of exsilire , 
exilire, leap up, leap out, etc., < ex, out, + sa- 
tire, leap: see salient. <’f. insult, desultory , and 
see exile*, r.j To lea]) for joy } rejoice exceed- 
ingly; especially, .to rejoice in triumph; tri- 
umph : as, to exult over a fallen adversary. 

Sir To. Won Idst thou not he glad to have the niggardly 
rascally sheep biter rome by some notable shame? 

Fah. I would exult, man. Shak., T. IV., il. 6. 

The dumb shall sing, the. lame Ills crutch forego, 

And leap exult iny like the hounding roe. 

J*ope, Messiah, 1. 44. 

O hollow wraith of dying fame, 

Mule wholly, while the soul exults. 

Tennyson, In Mcmorium, lxxlii. 

exultance, exultancy (eg-zul'tans, -tan-si), n. 
[Of. LL. exsnltantia , a leaping up, an attack, 
\ L. exsultan(t-)s, exultan(t-)s , ppr. of exsultare, 
exultare, leap up: wee exultant.] Exultation. 

Certainly It hath proved scandalous to those without ; 
as may impoar by that boast and exultancy of Camnian, in 
his eighth reason. Hammond, Works, IV. (124. 

exultant (og-zul'taut), a. [< L. exultan(t-)s , 
exsultan(t-)s, )>pr. of exultare, exsultare, exult: 
ace exult.] Exulting or expressing exultation ; 
rejoiciug exceedingly or triumphantly, or indi- 
cating such rejoicing. 

break away, exultant, from every defllement. 

Is. Taylm. 

But. soon, emerging with a fresher ray, 

He Htarts exultant, and renews the day. 

W. Broome, Oil l>eath. 

To let my heart he heaved by the exultant movement, 
which, while it swelled It in trouble, expanded it with life. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xii. 

exultation (ok-sul-ta'shon), n. [= F. exulta- 
tion = Sp. exultaeion = Pg. exultaqffo = It. esul- 
tazione , \ L. exult a tio(n-), exsultatio{n-), a leap- 
ing up, a rejoiciug, exultation, < exultare, ex - 
suitare , leap up, exult : see exult.] The act of 
exulting ; lively joy at success or victory, or at 
any advantage gained ; great gladness;* trium- 
phant delight ; triumph. 

tio together, 

You precious winners all; your exultation 
Partake to every one. Shak., W. T., v. 8. 

The mild and joyous exultation with which the meeting 
of the States-Oeneral and the fall of the BastUe had been 
hailed had passed away. Macaulay, Mirabeau 
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exnltet (ek-sul'tet), n. [L. exultet, cxsultet, 3d 
pers. sing. fut. ind. act. of exultare, exsultare, 
leap up, exult: see exult.] In the Western 
Church since the fifth century or later, and in 
the Koman Catholic Church to the present day, 
the hymn sung by the deacon from the pulpit 
(formerly from the gospel ambo) at the bene- 
diction of the paschal taper on Holy Saturday 
or Easter eve. It begins with the words “ Exsultet 
jam angelica turba cueJorum" (‘Let the angelic multi- 
tude of the heavens now rejoice’), and takes its name 
from the first word. In the middle ages the hymn Ex- 
ult et. was often written on a long roll of vellum and Illu- 
minated with pictures so placed as to he upside down to 
the deacon as he read the words, In order that, os he grad- 
ually unrolled it and let it fall outside the ambo, the pic- 
tures might he seen upright by the people. Such an Ex- 
ultet roll was sometimes 12 feet long. The Exultet was 
anciently used in some churches on the vigil of Pentecost 
also. See paschal. 

exultingly (eg-zuFting-li), adv. In an exult- 
ing or triumphant manner. 

In liis last moments, he thus exultinyly cries out, “ their 
rock is not as our rock, our enemies themselves being 
judges.” Warburton, Alliance (App. to Isted.). 

In her hand 

A suit of bright apparel, which she laid 
Flat on the couch, and spoke exultinyly. 

Tennyson , Geraint. 

exumbral (eks-um'bral), a. [< L. ex, out, 4- 
umbra, shade (see umbrella), + -al.] Same as 
exumbrellar. 

The division of the umbrella on the exumbral side into 
a central and coronal or peripheral zone. 

A. W. (freely, Arctic Service, p. 4(H). 

exumbrella (ek8-um-breFii)> n. [< L. ex, out, 
+ NL. umbrella, q. v. J The aboral or exter- 
nal surface of the umbrella of an acalepli, as a 
jelly-fish; the upper part or outside of the bell 
as the creature swims: distinguished from the 
adoral part, or adumbrclla. 

The genus Nniiplianla is u characteristic one, and is re- 
markable In the peculiar sculpturing of the exmnbrella. 

A. W. Grecly, Arctic Service, p. 400. 

exumbrellar ( oks-uin-brel'iir), a . [< cxumbrcl- 
la 4- -fir 8 .] < )f or pertaining to the exumbrella. 
Also exumbral. 

exundatet (og-zun'dat), v. i. [< L. exundatus , 
pp. of exundare, flow out or over, overflow, < ex, 
out, + undare, rise in waves, < unda, a wave : 
see ound, undulate. Of. inundate.] To over- 
flow. 

exundationt (ek-sun-da'shon), 71. [< L. exun- 
datio{n-), < exundare, pp. exundatus , overflow.] 
The act of exuiulating; an overflow; an over- 
flowing abundance. 

It is more worthy of the Deity to attribute the creation 
of the world to the exundation and overflowing of his 
transcendent and infinite goodness. 

Bay, Works of Creation, 1. 

exungulate (eg-zung'gu-lat), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. vxungulated , ppr. exunyul ating. [< LL. ex- 
it. ngu la tus, pp. of exungularc, intr., lose the hoof 
(of. ML. exungularc, tr., tear with iron claws, 
as a torture), < ex, out, + nngula, a claw, a 
hoof: see ungulate.] To pare off the nails or 
hoofs of; deprive of nails or hoofs. [Rare.] 

exUMUlation (eg-zung-gu-la'shqn), n. [< ex- 
i tngulate 4- -ion.] The act of exungulating. 
Bailey, 1731. [Rare.] 

exuperable, exuperance, etc. Boo exsuperable, 
etc. 

exuref, v. A Middle English variant of assure. 

PaBsith pleynly and also doetli exeede 
The wytte of man, 1 duo you well exure, 

Lydyate, MS. Ashniole 30, f. 66. ( Halliwell .) 

exurgent, a. Boo exsurgent. 

exustiblet (eg-zus'ti-bl), a. [< L. exustus, pp. 
of exurere, burn up, consume (see exustion ), 4- 
-iblc.] Combustible. J lames. 

Contention is like fire, for both burn so long as there is 
any exits tilde matter to contend with. 

Bev. T. Adams, Works, II. 149. 

exustion (eg-zus'chon), n. [< L. exustio(n-), a 
burning up, a conflagration, < exurere, pp. exus- 
tus, burn out, burn up, consume, < ex, out, 4- 
nrere, burn. Cf. adust 2 , combust. j The act or 
operation of burning up. [Rare.] 

The frightful efforts which Hub exustion [of Sodom and 
Gomorrah] left are still remaining. 

Biblioth. Bill. (1720), I. 424. 

ex USU (eks u'su). [L.: cx, out of, from; usu, 
abl. of us us, use : soe use. ] From or by use. 

exuviability (ek-su^vi-a-biFi-ti), n. [< exi (vi- 
able : see -mhli/.] Capability of exuviating; 
susceptibility of being exuviated. Craig . 

exuviable (ek-su'vi-a-bl), a. [< exuvi(ate) 4- 
Capable of being oast or thrown off, as 
the skeletons of articulated animals. 
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exuviSB (ok-gu'vi-S), n. pi. [L., that which is 
stripped, drawn, or taken off from the body, 
clothing, equipments, spoils, etc., also the skin 
of an animal, slough, hair, etc., < exuere , strip, 
draw, or pull off, \ ex, out, off, + # were, found 
also in ind-uere, put on ( > indmioc , clothes) : see 
indue 1 .] 1. Cast-off skins, shells, or other cov- 
erings of animals ; any parts of animals which 
are sued or sloughed off, as the skins of cater- 
pillars, the shells of lobsters, the cuticle of 
snakes, the feathers of birds. 

At the end of that time, and much about the same day, 
they divested the habit thev had whilst they lived as fish- 
es, and appeared with their exuviae or cast coats under 
their feet, showing themselves to be perfoct gnats. 

Boyle, Works, III. 378. 

2. Skins of animals artificially removed and 
prepared for preservation. 

exuvial (ok-gu'vi-al), a. [< cxuvice + -ah] Per- 
taining to or of tlie nature of exuviae. 

The load of exuvial contB and breeches under which he 
[the old-clothesman] Btagger». Thackeray, Catharine. 

In the poet’s mind, the fact has gone quite over into the 
new element of thought [the ideal), ana has lost all that 
is exuvial. Emerson, Shakespeare. 

exuviate (ek-gu'vi-at), v . ; pret. and pp.^ exuvi- 
ated, ppr. exuviating. [< extivitv + -ate 2 .] I. 
intrans. To molt; shed or cast some part, as 
skin, hair, feathers, teeth, or shell. 

II. trans. To shed, cast, or throw off, as an 
effete skin, shell, or other external covering. 

Even when the Entomostracft have attained their full 
growth, they continue to exuviate their shell. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., # 610. 

At birth, or when the egg Ib hatched, the amnion bursts 
and is thrown off, and bo much of the allantois as lies out- 
side the wallB of the body is similarly exuviated. 

Huxley , Anat. Vert., p. 14. 

exuviation (ek-gu-vi-a'shon), n. [< exuviate 4- 
-ion.] In coot., the rejection or casting off of 
some part, as the deciduous teeth, the skin of 
serpents, the shells of crustaceans, etc. 

I have referred to what I have called the primordial 
valves ; these are not calcitted ; they are formed at the 
first exuviation, when the larval integuments are shed. 

Darivin, Cirripedia, Int., p. 6. 

Society, in all its developments, undergoes the process 
of exuviation. H. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 114. 

ex-VOto (eks-vo'to), //. [< L. ex voto , lit. out of 

a vow : ex, out ; voto, abl. of votum, a vow : see 
ex-, vote, vow. ] An object presented at a shrine 
as a votive offering ; an offering, as a tablet, 
picture, etc., rnado in pursuance of avow: a 
practice common in Roman Catholic countries. 

They [inscriptions] occur on a multitude of ex-votos, and 
on plates of bronze and copper. Athenceum. 

Ono has only to notice, to be assured of the fact, how 
crowded ure the sanctuaries of these black Madonnas 
with ex-votos, often costly, testifying to manifestations of 
supernatural power. Contemporary Bev., L. 100. 

eyH, n, [ME. ey, ei, ay, ai , pi. eyren, eiren , etc., 
an egg: see egg*.] A Middle English form of 
egg 1 . 

Seyud bacoun and som tyme an ey or tweye. 

Chaucer , Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 26. 

ey 2 t, interj. [A mere syllable of ejaculation; 
cf. eigh, eh, hey, etc.] Eh! what! Chaucer. 

-ey. [See the words quoted.] A termination of 
various origin, a reduced form of different final 
syllables in Latin, French, Anglo-Baxon, etc. 
It is notrecognized or felt as an English formative. In some 
words, as alley , money, etc., it represents an earlier diph- 
thong ; in others the e is unhistorical, the termination be- 
ing a mere orthographic variant of -y or -ie, as in honey , 
donkey, monkey, whiskey, etc., being referred, as a suffix, 
to the simple -?/ when attached to iiouiib ending in y , as 
in clayey . skyey, etc. 

eyalet (a-ya'let), 7i. [Turk, eydlet, a province 
governed by a governor-general, < waft, < Ar. 
vbdli, welt, a governor ( wildya , province, govern- 
ment : see vilayet ), wall, a lord, master.] For- 
merly, one of the largest administrative divi- 
sions of the Turkish empire ; a pashalic. Vila- 
yet is the name now given to an analogous 
division. 

eyas (Fas), «. and a. [A corruption, due to 
dividing, taking a nyas, a nias, as an eyas ; so 
eye* 2 , a nost, for nye ; the initial n being thus 
lost from the noun, as in adder 1 , orange, etc.: 
see nias.] I, n. In falconry , a hawk which has 
been brought up from the nest, as distinguished 
from a hawk caught and trained : same as nias . 

An aiery of children, little eyases, that cry out on the 
top of question, and are most tyrannically clapp’d for ’t. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii 2. 

For game-hawking eyases are generally used, though 
undoubtedly passage or wild-caught hawks are to be pre- 
ferred. . . . Eyases were not held in esteem by the old 
falconers. . . . These hawks have been very much better 
understood and managed in the nineteenth century than 
in tlie Middle Ages. Eneye. Brit., IX. 0. 
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XX.t o» Unfledged. 

Like Eyas hauke up monnts unto the skies, 

His newly-budded pin eons to assay. 

Spenser , F. Q., I. xi. 34. 

Ere tlittiug Time could wag his eyas wings. 

Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Love, 1. 24. 

-eyas-muskett (l'as-mus^ket), n. 1. A young 
unfledged male fiawk of the musket kind, or 
sparrow-hawk. — 2. Figuratively, a pet term 
for a young child. 

Mrs. Pape. Here comes little Robin. 

Mrs. Ford, llow now, my eyas-musket l What news with 
you? Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 8. 

eydent (a'dent.), a. Same as ithand. 

.©ye 1 (i), n . ; pi. eyes (Iz), obsolete or archaic cycn, 
eyne. [Early mod. E. also eic ; < ME. eye , eglte, 
eighe , ege 9 eie, ehe, ce, etc., pi. cycn, cghen , eigh- 
en, egen 9 eien , cene, ein 9 iyen , ine, etc., also later 
eyes,' otc., < AS. edge , pi. edgan = OS. oga = 
OFries. age, Oge = MLG. LG. oge = D. oog = 
OHG. ouga, MIIG. ouge , G. auge = Icel. auga = 
OSw. auga, Sw. oga = Dan. die = Goth, augo, 
eye. The Teut. forms do not quite agree with 
the other Aryan forms, which are somewhat ir- 
regular: L. oculus (> It. occliio = Sp. ojo = Pg. 
of ho rs Pr. = F. ceil : see ceiliad , eyelet, ocu- 

lar, etc.), dim. of an assumed *ocus; = Gr. boat, 
dual of an assumed *boaog for *buyog ( bKKog in 
Hesychius) (cf. Boeotian uKraMag or butcalloc, 
reg. Gr. b<pQaly6g, eye) ; = OBulg. Bulg. Serv. Bo- 
hem. Pol. oko = OPruss. a gins = Lith. akis = 
Lett, acs = Skt. akshan , eye; appar. from the 
root (Gr. *<k, *o7r) of Gr. booeatiat, see; bipeaOat, 
fut. associated with opdv, see, bmoTia, I have 
seen, bnriKdg, pertaining to sight, birryp, one 
who sees, b\(> (ott-), mj) (in r-), the eye, coun- 
tenance, etc. ; cf. Skt. y Utah, see. The word 
eye appears disguised in dais-y and wind-ow , 
q. v. See ocular , etc., ophthalmia , etc., optic, 
etc.] 1 . The organ of vision ; the physiological 
mechanism of the sense of sight ; an anatomi- 
cal arrangement of parts by which optical im- 
ages may be formed; in general, any part of 
an animal body by means of which the faculty 
of vision is exercised, or the impact of the light- 
rays is sensed as a visual impression or optical 
imago. In most of the higher animals, as noarly all ver- 
tebrates, the eye Is developed as a very special sense organ 
•of great structural complexity and functional delicacy. 
Hut from the point of view of comparative anatomy an 
eye is any part of an animal body which responds more 
readily than other parts to the special stimulus of light, 
or whose activity is specially excited by the impact of 
liglit-rays. Tims, all extremely rude eye in the form of a 
mere spot, often a pigment-spot sensitive to light, is com- 
mon in low animals, as in infusorians, and may ho situ- 
ated anywhere on the body, and may he indefinitely mul- 
tiplied in number. These rudiments of eyes are commonly 
•described as eye-specks, eye-points, or eye-spots. (See cut 
under Balanoglossus.) In various coulenterates and echi- 
uoderiiis organs apparently responsive to the action of 
light occur in various parts of the body aud in varying 
numbers. Somewhat higher In the scalo of evolution, 
eyes become unmistakable in structural character, how- 
ever dim or uncertain their actual visual function may be, 
as in worms, snails, etc. Hut in some of the Mollusca, us 
cuttlefishes, eyes are highly specialized as visual organs of 
conspicuous character, comparable to those of vertebrates, 
though constructed on u different plan. In the vast as- 
semblage of arthropods, us crustaceans, insects proper, 
and lirachni dans, constituting a large majority of the ani- 
mal kingdom, eyes as a rule are well developed under one 
or both of two main modifications, namely, the simple eye 
or ocellus and the compound eye or oculus. (See compound 
eye, below, and cut under falx.) Such cyeB are usually 
only two, but may bo four, six, or eight in number. These 
higher numbers of eyes occur chiefly in arachuidans, as 
spiders. Crustaceans have normally a single pair, often 
mounted on movable eye-stalks or ophthalmltes, which 
are modified limbs of one of the cephalic segments. (See 
cut under stalk-eyed.) A few crustaceans have a single 
median eye. In vertebrates, where tho eyes arc normal- 
ly never more nor fewer than one pair, these organs are 
received in special formations of the skull, tho sockets or 
orbits of the eyes ; and the eyes are usually further defend* 
•ed from accidental injury by various contrivances, as eye- 
lids , eyelashes , and eyebrows. (See these words.) Other ap- 
pendages of the eye uamahle among its “ defenses" are the 
lacrymal apparatus, which secretes tears to moisten the 
-organ, and the glandular structures (Meibomian follicles), 
which serve for its lubrication by secreting a greasy sub- 
«tance. The front of the eye has usually a special mucous 
membrane, the conjunctiva. The most essential or inti- 
mate parts of the organ of vision are contained in a globe 
-or disk, the eyeball (which see), which is freely movable in 
its socket in the higher vertebrates, and rolled about by 
the action of various muscles, as the four recti and two 
obllqui of man and the chnanold muscle of some mam- 
mals. Externally the eyeball consists for the most part 
of a tough opaque membrane, tho sclerotic; but in front, 
of a hard transparent structure, the cornea. These toge- 
ther are the outermost of three tunics or coals of the eye; 
the second tunic consists of the choroid coat and ciliary 
processes and the iris, and the third and innermost of the 
retina , the expanded end of the optic nerve, which enters 
the ball from behind and spreads out upon the choroid to 
a varying extent. The retina receives optical impressions 
focused upon it by the crystalline lens, which are trans- 
mitted by the optic nerve to the brain, where they are 
sensed as visual images. Tho hollow eyeball with its sev- 
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oral tunics forms a kind of camera filled with certain solid 
and fluid refractive media. Directly In the axis of vision in 
the interior of the ball is suspended a solid biconvex body, 
the crystalline lens, serving to bring rays of light to a focus 
on the retina. The lens, inclosed in its capsule, also di- 
vides the interior of the eye into two compartments. The 
larger rear compartment is filled with a glassy fluid, the 



A, anterior, and A’, jioslerior chambers of aqueous humor; a, cen- 
tral artery of retina , < . cornea ; Cft, choroid ; r/, conjunctiva; tm, 
ciliary muscle ; cj>, ciliary processes; //, hyaloid; /, iris; / , crystal- 
line lens in its capsule (the reference-line passes through the pupil); 
l, insertion of tendon of superior and inferior rectus muscles; o, 
ojptlc nerve; P, canal of l*etit ; X, retina ; S, sclerotic; r, j'Scircular 
sinus or canal of Schlemm ; /', vitreous lx>dy filling back part of the 
eye. 

vitreous humor, inclosed in a delicate hyaloid membrane, 
which may also send prolongations through its substance. 
In front of the lens, between this structure and the cornea, 
tho space is filled with a more watery fluid, tho aqueous 
humor. This anterior space Is partly divided into an an- 
terior ami a posterior chamber by the iris, which hangs in 
front of the lens like a curtain with a hole in tho middle, 
the pupil. Besides the optic nerve, or special nerve of 
sight, the eye is supplied witli other motor, sensory, and 
sympathetic nerves, and has its appropriate blood-vessels. 
In man both eyes look directly forward, their axes being 
parallel, though tlm orbits in which they are contained 
present a little outward, or away from each other. The 
optic norvo follows the avis of the orbit, and consequent- 
ly pierces the eyeball behind, a little on tho inner side— 
that is, toward the nose. The muscles which movo the 
ball are six, the rectus superior, rectus inferior, rectus ox- 
turuus, rectus interims, ohliquus superior, and obliqims 
inferior. TlieBe muscles are innervated by three motor 
nerves, the oculomotor, trochlear or pathetic (distributed 
to tho ohliquus superior), and abducent (distributed to 
the rectus externus). The ball is embedded in a quantity 
of adipose tissue forming a soft cushion, but is also some- 
what isolated by means of a thin membranous -ac called 
the vaginal tunic or sheath of the eye. The ball is near- 
ly spherical or globular, but is a little deeper ami wider 
across than from before backward, measuring about an 
inch ill each of the former axes 
and A of an inch in the lutter. 
(For the structure of the sev- 
eral tunics, see sclerotic, cor- 
nea, choroid, ciliary, iris, and 
retina.) The retina is an ex- 
pansion of the optic nerve into 
a large, circular, concavo-con- 
vex sheet, which rests upon 
the choroid with its inner sur- 
face in contact with the body 
of vitreous humor in the back 
of the eye. In the middle of 
it and in the axis of the eye is 
a little rounded elevation, the 
yellow spot, or macula lutca, 
with a depression at its sum- 
mit, the fovea centralis. To 
the nasal side of the yellow spot is the entrance of the op- 
tic nerve and of tho central retinal artery; and here the 
retina lacks the visual function which characterizes all 
tho rest of its Burfaee. The lens is suspended in a transpa- 
rent capBule in the axis of vision ; it is biconvex, and more 
convex oil its posterior than on its anterior surface. It is 
about i of an inch across and \ of an inch deep, and its 
structure presents concentric laminations. It tends to 
flatten with age. (See crystalline lens under crystalline.) 
The vitreous humor Alls tho hollow or the eyeball behind 
the lens. It is a glassy or jelly-like substance, consisting 
chiefly of water, with a little saline and albuminous ma- 
terial, inclosed in a delicate hyaloid membrane continuous 
in front with the capsule ami suspensory ligament of the 
lens, and behind resting upon the retina. Home prolonga- 
tions of the hyaloid enter the substance of this humor, 
and one of these is called the canal of Stilling. The quan- 
tity of vitreous humor, or bulk of tho vitreous body, is 
about ft of the entire mass of the eyeball. The aqueous 
humor is the slightly saline watery fluid which fills the 
eye in front of the lens, between this and the cornea, on 
both sides of the Iris, consequently occupying the whole 
of the anterior and posterior chambers of the eye. Its 
hulk is very Binall. (See conjunctiva, lacrymal, Meibomian, 
nasal, ocular , ophthalmic, optic, palpebral, superciliary, 
tarsal, etc.) The eye agrees with other sense-organs in de- 
velopment In the embryo, in being partly formed by tho 
inversion or involution of a portion of opiblast from with- 
out, anil partly by protrusion or evolution from within of 
a primitive ocular vesicle, the two coming together in the 
situation where the lens is to be developed. The result is 
that a portion of epiblast from the back of tho embryo, 
which had been shut into the hollow of the cerebrospinal 
tube, pushes out from one of the cerebral vesicles to meet 
another portion of epiblast from the face of the embryo. 
Thus, the retina and associate parts are an outgrowth from 
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the undeveloped brain, while the lens and associate epi- 
thelial structures are an ingrowth of epidermis. In other 
mammals with well-formed eyes the structure is substan- 
tially the same as in man, though minor and incidental 
variations are numerous. The eyes of q uadrupeds usually 
present laterally, and not directly forward. They are usu- 
ally relatively larger and probably much more effective 
organs of vision than those of mail. They fjcquontly de- 
velop a special choanoid muscle or retractor of the eye- 
ball. The iris is commonly black, brown, or of some dark 
tint, seldom bluish or pale. It often contracts in such a 
way that the pupil is linear, elliptical, or narrowly oval, 
instead of circular, as in man. This is well seen in the 
cat. In birds several modifications occur. The eyeball 
is strengthened and its shape molded by a set of splint- 
bones or small bony plates disposed in a circle in the 
sclerotic around the cor- 
nea. The ball is hemi- 
spherical with an anteri- 
or projection, somewhat 
liko a short acorn in u 
largo cup, and the corneu 
is very convex. The pu- 
pil is always circular, 
though the iris may be 
so motile as to present 
only a narrow ring round 
the pupil, or to reduce 
the pupil to a mere 
point. These changes are 
well seen in the eyes of 
owls. There is also in 
the vitreous humor a pe- 
culiar plaiting or folding 
of the choroid, called 
the marsupivm or pec- 
ten. The visual range and 
power of the eye in Rome 
birds, if not in all, are 
much greater limn in 
man. All bii da have three 
eyelids, the third very 
fully developed and ar- 
ranged so as to sweep en- 
tirely aeross the front of the eye by means of special mus- 
cles and tendons upon the back of the eyeball. No birds 
are eyeless. 1 n reptiles tho eyes are structurally more like 
those of birds than of mammals. Some reptiles are eye- 
less, or have very rudimentary eyes. Most have eyelids, 
but these are wanting in ophidians, a transparent cuticle 
being continued directly over the hull, and shed with the 
rest, of the cuticle. In fishes tho eyes arc generally sym- 
metrically lateral, but not infrequently dorsal and closely 
approximated to each other, and rarely inferior; in one 
type, the heterosomes or flat-fishes, they are, however, 
both on one side, that belonging to the side which rests 
on the ground being in tho very young in the normal po- 
sition, but soon actually penetrating through the integu- 
ment, and with tile circumocular cranial region twisting 
to the opposite side and assuming a permanent position 
above the regular eye of the colored or uppermost side. 
Tho accessories of tho eyes of mammals are undeveloped 
in fishes, but the eyes themselves are sometimes covered 
by a fold of the integument, and sometimes, as in some 
sharks, by a peculiar nietitant membrane. Among the 
most characteristic features are the flattening of the cor- 
nea and tlie Rpherieity of the crystalline lens. In one 
group (vi liable])#) a remarkable deviation from all other 
forms occurs, in that the cornea is divided !>v a horizontal 
band of the eoniunetiva into upper and lower halves, and 
two pupils are developed, the species consequently being 
known us four-eyed fishes. In the lowest of the verte- 
brates (Branchiostoma) the eye is represented by a very 
small spot, coated with dark pigment and receiving tho 
end of a short nerve. Hen vision. 

For he belioldethe every man so scharply, with dread- 
fulle Kycn, that ben evere more mevynge and sparklynge, 
us Fuyr. Mandemlle, Travels, p. 282. 

Our yean ar made to looke ; whi shulde we spare? 

]*olitical Poems, etc. (ed. Fund vail), p. 60. 

Thane tho worthy kyngc wrythos, ami wepede with Ids 
enghne. Morle Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1020. 

There was he aware of a jolly beggkr, 

Ah ere ho beheld with Ids eye. 

Robin Hood and the Beggar (Childs Ballads, V. 252). 

2. In a restricted or specific use, some part or 
appurtenance of the physical eye, taken as rep- 
resenting the whole, (a) The hole in the iris through 
which light enters ; tho pupil : as, owls' eyes contract in 
daylight ; circular or oval eyes, (b) The socket of tlic eye ; 
the orbit : as, the empty eyes of a skull. (<■) The opening 
between the eyelids ; the palpebral fissure : as, to close or 
shut the eyes. 

Figuratively — 3. Vision; the act. of seeing, or 
the field of sight; hence, observation; watch. 

Here will shoe c rosse the riucr ; stand in her eye, 

That she may take some notice of our neglected duties. 

IJeywood, If you Know not Me, i. 

After this jealousy he kept a strict eye upon him. 

Sir R. Ij Estrange. 

Then said Evangelist, Keep that light in your eye, and 
go up directly thereto, ho sludt thou see the gate. 

llunyan. Pilgrim's Progress, p. 86. 

The eye of the master will do more than both his hands. 

Franklin. 

4. Tho power of seeing; range or delicacy of 
vision; appreciative of discriminative visual 

f jcrception: as, to have the eye of a sailor; he 
ias an eye for color, the picturesque, otc. 

T have a good eye, uncle ; I can see a chuich by daylight. 

Shak., Much Ado, li. I. 

5. Mental view or perception ; power of men- 
tal perception ; opinion formed by observation 
or contemplation. 



Exterior of Left Human Eye. 
x, supercilium, or eyebrow; 
a, palpebra superior, or upper 
eyelid ; 3, 3, cilia, or cyclasnes ; 
4, carmicul.t l.icrymalis ; 5, 

plica semilunaris; 6 , pupil; 7, 
iris. 



Right Eyeball of Bird, been from 
behind, showing the following mus- 
cles : #», rectus superior ; b, rectus ex- 
ternus; r, rectus inferior ; d, rectus 
interims ; e, obhquus superior ; /, obli- 
((tins inferior ; p, qundratus; A, pyra- 
midalis, with its tendon, A, passing 
through a pulley in the. quadratus(as 
shown by dotted line) to keep it off 
the optic nerve, *, then passing around 
the edge of the ball to its insertion in 
the nictitating membrane. 
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It hath, in their eye, no great affinity with the form of 
the Church of Home. Hooker, Eocles. Polity. 

Before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently set 
forth, crucified among you. Gal. iii. 1. 

The old lady that I have in my eye is a very caustic 
speaker. Jl. L. Stevenson, Talk and Talkers, ii. 

6 . Look ; countenance ; aspect ; face ; presence. 

I’ll say, yon gray is not the morning’s eye. 

Shak., it. and J., iii. 5. 

7. Regard; respect; view; close attention; 

aim. 

The dough ter of Agrauadain hadde sette hir iyen moste 

r n the kynge Han more than on eny othir thinge, for 
coniurison that Merlin hadde made. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. G08. 
Men will counsel with an eye to themselves. 

Bacon, Counsel. 

Booksellers mention with respect the authors they have 
printed, and consequently have an eye to tlieir own ad- 
vantage. Addison. 

8 . Opposed aspect or course ; confronting pre- 
sentation or direction : chiefly or wholly nauti- 
cal: as, to steer a ship in the sun’s eye; to sail 
in the wind’s eye. 

Now pass'd, on either side they nimbly tack, 

Both strive to intercept and guide the wind, 

And in its eye more closely they come back. 

JJryden. 

9. Something resembling or suggesting an eye 
in shape, position, or general appearance, spe- 
cifically—^;) The bud or shoot of a plant or tuber, 
in eapriflge and in mulberry tree 
Kigtree men graltuth forto multipllc, 

And oon wol use a grade, an othr the eye. 

Palladios, Husbondrle (E. E. T. S.), p. 127. 
(6) One of the Bpots on a peacock’s tail, (c) The muscular 
impression on the inner side of the shell of a bivalve, us 
an oyster. See c thorium, (d) The hole or aperture iu a 
needle through which the thread passes. 

It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a noodle 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God. 

Mat. xix. 24. 


This Ajax . . . 1ms not so much wit ... as will stop 
the eye of Helen’s needle. Shak ., T. and C., ii. 1. 

(e) The hole in any instrument or tool in which a handle 
or the like Is secured, or through which it is passed, ns 
that for the handle lu a hammer-head, that for the 
helve in an ax, that for the ring in the Bliank of an anchor, 
etc. (/) The hole of a millstone through which the grain 
passes, (//) In metal., an opening at the angle of the 
tuyere, or whore the tuyere connects with the gooseneck, 
In a blast-furnace, through which the state of the interior 
may be examined. This opening, which is nrotoctod by a 
pi a to of glass or mica, is called the eye or the furnace. 
(A) The eateli of bent wire into which a hook (forming 
with it a hook and eye) is inserted. (J) An eyebolt, (j) 
Maut., the loop at the upper end of a backstay or pnir of 
shrouus which goes over the lnasthoad of a ship. ( k ) The 
metal loop at the end of a harness-trace. (0 In archery, 
the loop of a bowstring which passes over the npjier nock 
in bracing. («i) The socket at the end of a carriage-pole 
or Bhaft. (») The center of a wheel or crank, designed to 
receive the shaft or axle, (o) The center of a target. (;>) 
In arch., a general term for the distinctly marked center 
of anything: thus, the eye of a volute Is the cirele at its 
center from which the spiral lines spring ; the eye of a 
dome is a circular aperture at its apex ; the eye of a pedi- 
ment is a circular window iu its center. 

10. A confer or focus of light, power, or influ- 
ence: us, the Hun is the eye of day. 

Sometime too hot the eye of heaven Bliines, 

And oiton is his gold complexion dimiu’d. 

Shak., Sonnets, xviii. 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts. 

Milton, l\ K., iv. 240. 
And there is then observed the peculiar and dreadful 
calm within the whirl, to which sailors have given the 
name of “ the eye of the storm.” Science, 111. (13. 

Ilf. A slight or just distinguishable tint of a 
color ; tinge ; shade. 

Ant. The ground, indeed, is tawny. 

Seb. With an eye of green in *t. Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 
Hod, with an eye of blue, nmkcB a purple. Boyle, Colours. 
12. In Crustacea , a calcareous concretion em- 
bedded in the walls of the stomach. These con- 
cretions are supposed, but not known, to furnish a supply 
of calcareous substance for the formation of the new 
shell after a molt ; tint they arc so small that this theory 
is hardly tenable, lu the ease of the higher crustaceans 
they are more fully called crab's eyes. (Sec era hi.) 1» 
the crawfish they are two discoidal plates in the middle 
of the lutcrul surface of the walls of the anterior dilated 
portion of the cardiac division of the stomach, and weigh 
about two grains. They begin as calcareous deposits un- 
derneath the ehitlnous gastric lining, and increase until 
the creature molts, when they are also shed, together with 
the lining membrane and gastric armature.- - A or the 
green eye, jealousy : from the poetic description of jeal- 
ousy as the green-eyed monster.— All my eye, or all In 
one’s eye, entirely in the eye or mind; seeming; appa- 
rent, but not real. [Slang 1 
That’s all my eye. Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, ill. 
The tenderness of spring is all my eye. 

And that is hlightea. Hood, Spring. 

I’ve lost one eye, but that’s a loss it’s easy to Bupply 
Out of the glory tliet I’ve gut, for that is all my eye. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1st ser., vili. 
Apple Of the eye. Bee apple . — Artificial eye, an object 
*uade in imitation of the natural eye. Those used for 
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anatomical purposes are constructed of wax or papier 
mach£. For use as substitutes for lost human eyes they 
are made of glass or porcelain. The chief use of artificial 
eyes, however, is for tilling the sockets of stuffed animals. 
The simplest are small black glass beads or buttons mount- 
ed on a bit of fine wire. Barger eyes are more elaborately 
made of various shapes, with a close imitation in color of 
the iris or shape of the pupil.— At eyet, at a glance. 

The gold of hem hath now so badde alayes 
With bras, that though the eoyne be faire at yP, 

It wolde rather brest atwo thaw plye. 

, Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 1168. 

Axis of the eye. See axist.— Black eye. (a) An eye 
whose iris is black. ( b ) An eye whose lids and surround- 
ing parts are livid or discolored, as by a blow or bruise. 
(c) Figuratively, defeat; repulse; injury; disgrace or dis- 
favor ; hence, a shock, as if from a blow on tho eye : as, 
that scheme got a black eye in the committee ; I will give 
him a black eye in print. [Slang.] — Body check-chain 
eye. an eyebolt or clevis for fastening a check-chain to tho 
car-body. Car-Builder's Diet., p. 17.— By the eyet, in 
abundance. 

Here’s a bracelet, and here’s two rings more, and here’s 
money and gold by th' eye, my boy. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, ii. 2. 

Chambers of the eye. See chamber. —Compound eyes. 

in insects, simple eyes or ocelli set socflose together that 
their several corneas are in contact, and 
pressed into tetragonal or hexagonal fig- 
ures with slightly convex surfaces, giv- 
ing the eye a faceted appearance, whence 
the na mo faceted eyes. Each cornea then 
answers to one of the faces of a cut bril- 
liant. Behind such a cornea, instead of 
a lens, Is placed a transparent pyramid 
whose base corresponds to the cornea, 
and whose apex is directed inward to be 
received Into a kind of transparent calyx 
answering to a vitreous body. This last 
is surrounded by another calyx formed 
by the expansion of a nerve-filament aris- 
ing from a ganglion on the end of the 
optic nerve, a short distance from the 
brain. Each lens-like pyramid, with its 
vitreous body and nerve-filament, is sur- 
rounded by a choroid coat, usually of a 
brown color. The size and shape of compound eyes, and 
especially the number of their facets, are very variable. 
Different facets of the same eye also vary in size.— Grab’s 
eye. See def. 12.— DorB&l eyes. See dorsal.— Evil eye. 
See Eye-and-ear observation, in astron ., an ob- 
servation of the time of passage of a star across a wire, 
made in the following way : The observer. having life eye at 
the telescope, listens to the beats ofaclock, and notes where 
the Btar is at the beat immediately preceding the passage, 
and where it is af the next following beat. Ho mentally 
divides the space run over in this second into tenths, and 
by estimating in what part, of it the wire lies, he deter- 
mines the time of the passage to a tenth of a second. 

Tho method of eye-and-ear observation. 

Newcomb and Holden, Astron., p. 79. 
Eye Of the Storm, the clear and calm region sometimes 
found in the center of a completely developed cyclone of ex- 
tensive are u, especially at sea.— Eye Of the wind, the pre- 
cise direction from which the wind is blowing.— Faceted 
eves. Same as compound eyes (which Bee, above ).- 
Flemish eye, a ring formed in a rope’s end by separate 
Ing the strands into two parts, joining their ends, and 
wrapping the loop so formed with tarred canvas and 
service. — Half an eye, imperfect perception ; limited ob- 
servation, as if with a mere glance of the eye : as, that can 
be seen with hat/ an eye.— Lashing-eye, an eye formed on 
the end or ends of a rope, for a lashing to be rove through, 
to set it tight.— Sheep’s eyes. See sheep,-— Simple eye, 
in entom ., an ocellus or stenima. (See def. 1, and cut under 
falx.) In arachnidans the eyes are always simple, and have 
the samo structure as those of crustaceans. These eyes 
are two, four, six, or eight in number, and seldom lack- 
ing. Their disposition in sets or groups, or singly, and 
especially when they are numerous, as six or eight, often 
furnish important characters in classification, as in spi- 
ders.— Spliced eye. See eye-splice.— The eyes of a 
ship, the eyes Of her (naut.). the foremost part in the 
bows of a ship. It was the custom in ancient Greece to 
represent an eye at either side of a boat’s prow (sec cut 
under ernbohm) ; so at one time in Britain ; and in Spanish 
and Italian boats and Chinese junks the practice still ob- 
tains. ’Hie hawse-holes are also called the eyes.— The 
mind’s eye, Intellectual sight or perception; the faculty 
<»f mental comprehension. 

Ham . My father ! — methinks I Bee my father. 

II or. Where, my lord ? 

Ham. In my mind's eye, Horatio. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 
The naked eye. See naked.— To bat the eyes, to 
blear one’s eyeBt, to clap eyes on, to cry one’s eyes 
out. See the verbs.— To find favor In the eyes of, to 
be graciously received and treated by. — To go eye out, 
to swim quickly with much of the head and body exposed, 
making the eyes visible, as a cetacean : a whaling term. — 
To have a drop in one’B eye. see drop. — To have an 
eye to, to contemplate, look after, or watch over, either 
with tho idea of possessing or accomplishing, or of guard- 
ing or taking care of : as, he had long had an eye to the 
property; ha it an eye to the child in my absence.— To 
have In one’s eye, to have under observation or in con- 
templation ; have the eye or the mind fixed upon, with 
reference to some ulterior purpose : as, beware, for I have 
you in my cue ; he has a promising scheme in his eye . — 
To have one’s eye on, or to keep an eye on, to watch ; 

observe closely. 

Thoreau, on Walden Pond, reading the Greek poets and 
keepina an eye on the musk rat and the squirrel and other 
like visitors, was free of a much larger world than many 
who have beep Hound the globe. N. A. Ben., CXXXIX. 219. 

To look babies In one’s eyes, to look for Cupids In 
the eyes. See baby, 3.— To meet the eye. See meet.— 
To put the finger In the eyet. See finger.— To set or 
lay eyes on, to have a sight of. [Coiioq.i— To throw 



Compound Eye 
of House-fly (side 
vie w ) , high fy in ag- 
nifted. 


dust In one’s eyes. See dust*. —To wipe the or one’s 
eye. (a) To shoot at game which rises within range of 
another shooter and should be left to him. [Colloq.] 

If you do perchance wipe the eye , as It Is vulgarly call- 
ed, of another shooter, take no notice of it, treat it as an 
accident, apologize, say you fired by mistake. 

Sir B. Payne-Gallwey, Shooting, 1. 128. 
(ft) To take the conceit out of a person ; show one how 
foolish one is : as, to wij>e one's eye for him. [Slang.] 
eye 1 (i), v . ; pret. and pp. eyed, ppr. eying (some- 
times eyeing ). [First in mod. E.; = I). oogen = 
Dan. djne, eye. see ; from the noun. Cf. ogle.’] I. 
trans. 1. To fix the eye on ; look at; view; ob- 
serve; particularly, to observe or watch nar- 
rowly or with fixed attention. 

Wherefore ey’st him so? Shak., Cymbeline, v. 6. 

The Duke of York, who did eye my wife mightily. 

Pepys, Diary, IV. 149. 
The wild-cat in the cherry-tree anear 
Eyed the brown lynx that waited for the deer. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 176. 

2. To make an eye in: as, to eye a needle. 

Il.t intram. To be seen; appear; have an 
appearance. 

M y becomings kill me, when they do not 

Eye well to you. Shak., A. and C., i. 8. 

eye 2 (i), n. [A corruption due to misdividing 
a nye as an eye, a nest, as eyas of nine, nyas: 
see nye, nitle, nidus . ] A brood: as, an eye or a 
shoal of fish. 


They say a Bevie of Larkes, even as a Covey of Par- 
tridge, or an eye of Pheasaunts. 

Spenser , Sliep. Cal., April, Glosso. 

Or, if you chance where an eye of tame pheasants 
Or partridges are kept. Bee they bo mine. 

Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, ii. 1. 


eyebait (I'bat), 
eyeball (i'bfil), 
eye ; the globus 
oeuli: so called 
from its glo- 
bular or spher- 
ical shape, as 
in man and 
many other 
animals. In ani- 
mals below mam- 
mals it iB often 
strengthened and 
molded into a par- 
ticular form by 
the ossification of 
a part of the scle- 
rotic tissue. These 
scleroskeletal eye- 
boneBare flattened 
plates disposed in 
a ring around the 
cornea in the fore 
part of the scle- 
rotic. They are 
numerous and 
well marked in all 


n. Same as brit~, 2. 
n. The ball or globe of the 



Muscles of l.eft Human Eyeball. 
so, superior oblique, passing Unoiigh .t 
trochlea or pulley; to, inferior oblique, sr, 
superior rectus: tjr. interior rectus, ir, in- 
ternal rectus, fr, external rectus,/, frontal 
sinus; ttt, m.ixill.try sinus . o, optic nerve. 

birds, many reptiles, etc. See eye l. 


’TIs not your inky brows, your black silk hair, 

Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 

That can entamc my spirits to your worship. 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 5. 


eye-bar (i'bar), ». A rod of steel or iron having 
a bulb or an enlargement at one or both ends, in 
which is a hole or eye, used in forming the mem- 
bers of a bridge or other structure. • 

eyebeam (l'bem), n. A beam or glance of the 
eye. 

So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not . . . 

As thy eye-beams. Shak., L. L. L., iv. 8. 

eye-bitingt (i'bi'Hing), a. and n. I. a. Casting 
the evil eye ; fascinating ; bewitching. 


Calling them eye-biting witches. 

Adcy, Candle in the Dark, p. 104. 

H. n. See the extract. 


A bewitching or eye-biting : a disease wherewith chil- 
dren waxe leane and pine away, the originall whereof 
they in olde time referred to the crooked and wry lookea 
of envious and malicious people. Nomenclator , 1585. 

eye-bolt (l'bolt), n. A bolt having an eye or 
ring at one end. 

eye-DOne (l'bon), n. A scleroskeletal ossifica- 
tion in the sclerotic coat of the eyeball of some 
animals, as birds and reptiles ; asclerotal. See 
eyeball and eye 1 . 

eye-bree (i'bre), w. [Now only Sc. ; also writ- 
ten eyebrei, eyebrie; < eye 1 4* brce* 7 v ar. of brow: 
see brow.] An eyelid. 

The lifting up of her eyes and in her eye-breis. 

T. Wright, Passions of the Mind (2d ed. 1604), i. 7. 

Into the same hue do they dye their eye-breis and eye- 
brows ; so doe they the hair of their heads. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 58. 

eyebright (i'brit), n. The popular name of the 
yl&nt Euphrasia officinalis. Also called eyewort. 

Jesus cured a blind man with a collyrium of spittle, 
salutary as balsam, or the purest eyebright. 

Jet. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 268. 


eyebright 

Spotted eyebrUcht, a name sometimes given to Euphor- 
bia tnaculata ana E. humistrata, from a dark spot upon 
the leaf. 

eye-brightening (i'bift'ning), a. Clearing the 
eight. 

As it had been Borne eye-brightening electuary of know- 
ledge and foresight. Milton , Church-Government. 

eyebrow (i'brou), n. [< ME. egebrew , < AS. cd- 
yanbregh, prop. *edganbrcew (= OHG. ougbrawa , 
ougbrda , oucprd , MHG. ougebrd , oucbrd , G. aug- 
brauc, augenbrauc, augbraunc = Icel. augabrun 
as Dan. ojenbryn = Sw. ogonbryn), < edge, eye, 
4- draw, brow : see eye 1 and and cf. cyc- 
6ra\] 1. The brow,* or prominence of parts, 

over the eye ; a prominent superorbital forma- 
tion ; a superciliary ridge or shield, in man the 
bony basis of tiie eyebrow is tile frontal bone along the up- 
er margin of the orbits, made somewhat more prominent 
y the development of the frontal sinuses or hollows with- 
in the hone. (See cut under skull.) Tho projection, how- 
ever, is slight in comparison with the beetling snperorbital 
ridges of many animals, as the gorilla. In birds, and in 
many reptiles and hslies, the eyebrow is a separate forma- 
tion of a bone, or chain of bones, along the upper edge 
of the orbit, whole nature i8 that of the lacrytnal bone. 
These are known as superorbitals, or superorbital bones 
or oBsieles. (See cut under Lepidtmren.) One such hone 
tonus the movable superciliary shield of some birds, as 
eagles, projecting like the eaves of a roof over the eye. 
The eyebrows include the soft parts, as flesh and skin, 
which cover the bone. See supereilium. 

2. A fringe of hairs growing on the brow of tho 
eye; the supercilia. See cut under eye 1 . 

He draggil his eyebrow bushes down, and made 
A snowy penthouse for his hollow eyes. 

Tennyson , Merlin and Vivien. 

3. In ornith., a superciliary streak of color. 

eye-case (i'kas), n. In entom ., that part of the 

integument of a pupa covering the eye. 

eye-copy (I'kop"i), n. A copy not made by 
photograph or mechanical appliance, but by 
the hand, guided only by the eye. [Kare.] 

The collected fragments, together with a soniewliut im- 
perfect squeeze taken before the stone was broken up, 
and an early eye copy of a portion of the inscription, are 
now exhibited sido by side in one of the ground-floor 
rooms at the Louvre. Isaac Taylor , The Alphabet, 1. 207. 

eyed (id), a. [< AS. -edged, - eyed , in comp., < 
edge, eye, 4- -ed 2 .] Having eyes, or marked 
with eye-like spots; furnished with eyes: used 
separately and in composition : as, a dull -eyed 
man ; ox-eyed Juno; tho eyed or ocellated blon- 
ny. See cut under ocellate. 

He is in deede prouyd a good knylit, 

Eied as argus with reson and forsilit. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. cxix. 

A wild and wanton paid, 

Eyed like the evening star, with playful tail 
Crouch'd fawning in the weed. Tennyson, (Enone. 

Dark, jewelled women, orient -eyed. 

(). W. Holmes, At the Pantomime. 

eye-doctor (i'dok'tor), n. An oculist. [Colloq.] 

eye-dotter (I / dot # 6r), n. A small brush used in 
graining wood in imitation of bird’s-eye maple. 

Some grain ers use small brushes called maple eye-dot- 
ters , instead of the Angers, for forming the cyos. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 422. 

eye-drop (l'drop), n. A tear. [Kare.] 

That tyranny, which never quaff’d but blood, 

Would, by beholding him, have wash’d his knife 
With gentle eye-drops. Shak ., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 

eye-e min ence (I'em'i-nens), n. A prominence 
on which the eyes are situated in certain Arach- 
nida, especially the Pedi palpi. Also called the 
ocular tubercle. 

eye-flap (i'flap), n. A blinder or blinker on a 
horse’s bridle. 

eyefult (i'ful), a. [< eye* -I- -fid.'] Filling or at- 
tractive to the eye ; visible ; remarkable. 

With this, he hung them up aloft upon a tarn rick bough 
As eyeful trophies. Chapman , Iliad, x. 396. 

eye-glance (i'gl&ns), n. A glance of the eye ; a 
rapid look. 

And ever, os Dissenihlauncc laught on him, 

He lowrd on her with daungerous eyeylaunce. 

Spenser, F.‘ Q., 111. xii. IB. 

eye-glass (i'glas), m. 1. A lens made of crown- 
glass or rook crystal, used to assist tho sight by 
correcting defects of vision. Eye-glasses are cither 
single, and neld between the projection of the brow and 
the cheek, or double, and kept in position by a spring, 
which compresses the nose. They are commonly distin- 
guished from spectacles , which are held by pieces of metal 
passing over the oars. Formerly eye-glasses lmd to be kept 
in place by the hand. 

I remember noticing his way of giving an odd wrinkle 
to the upper part of his face, so that his eye-glasses flew 
off with a click. Quoted in Merriams Bowles, II. 71. 

2. The eyepiece of a telescope, microscope, or 
similar instrument. See also field-glass. 

The Gregorian construction . . . appeared to him [New- 
ton] to have such disadvantages that he “ saw it necessary 
to alter the design, and place the eye-glass at the side of 
the tube.” Amer. Cye. (ed. 1876), XV. 62fl. 
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3. In aurg a glass for the application of a eol- 
lyrium to the eye. — 4f. The lens of the eye. 

Have not you seen, Camillo, 

(But that's past doubt — you have ; or your eye-glass 
Is thicker than a cuckold’s horn). Shak., W. T., i. 2. 

eye-glutting (I 'glutting), a. Filling or satis- 
fying the eye. [Rare.] 

“ Mammon” (said ho), “ thy godheads vaunt is value, 
And idle otters of thy golden fee: 

To them that covet such eye-glutting gaine 

Proffer thy giftes." Spenser, F. Q., II. vii. 9. 

eyehole (i'hol), n. 1. A hole or an opening, 
as in a mask, or in a curtain or door, through 
which one may look ; a peep-hole. — 2. A circu- 
lar opening, as in a bar, to receive a pin, hook, 
rope, or ring ; an eye. — 3. One of the three ori- 
fices of a coeoanut. Darwin. Also eye-spot. 
eyeing (I'ing), it. The process of punching eyes 
in needles. 

eyelash (i'lash), n. 1. One of tho small hairs 
or bristles which grow in a row, or in rows, on 
the edges of the eyelids; a ciliuin of the eye- 
lid; a lash. 

Blepharitis, or inflammation of the follicles of the eye- 
lashes, bus received a great variety of names. 

Quain , Med. Diet. 

2. Either one of the two rows or lines of hairs 
which respectively fringe the upper and lower 
eyelid; the superior or inferior cilia; a series 
of eyelashes collectively. See cut under eye 1 . 
Pale with the golden beam of an eyelash dead on the check. 

Tennyson, Maud, iii. 
The languid eye with drooping eyelash, if it expresses 
beauty, is never dull. A. Phelps, Eng. Style, p. 298. 

eye-lens (i'lenz), w. 1. The cornea or exterior 
lens of an insect’s eye; a cornea-lens or cor- 
neulo. Packard. — 2. The lens, as of a micro- 
scope, to which the eye is applied, 
eyeless (l'les), a. [< eye 1 4- -less.] Wanting 
eyes ; destitute of sight*. 

Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves. 

Milton ,8. A., 1. 41. 

eyelet (l'let), w. [An accom. (as if < eye 1 4- 
dim. -let) of earlier (diet, oylet , oylict , oillet, octet , 
< ME. oylet, otyet , a hole, < OF. oeillet , F. (Billet , 
dim. of OF. oeil, F. ceil , < L. oculus , eye: see 
eye 1 .] 1 . A small aperture ; specifically, *a small 
round hole worked round the edge like a but- 
tonhole, used in dressmaking, sailmaking, and 
the like. Also eyelet-hole. 

Winding up bis month. 

From time to time, into an orifice 
Most delicate, a lurking eyelet, small. 

Wordsworth, Prelude, vii. 

2. A metallic ring designed to be placed in a 
.perforation called an eyelet-hole, in cloth, lea- 
ther, etc., for the passage of a lace, cord, or 
small rope; also, a similar ring used for fas- 
tening together sheets of paper, etc. it is made 
as an extremely short tube, the edges of which are pressed 
over and outward so as to clasp the material to which it 
is applied. 

3. In entom, : (a) A small eye or ocellate spot ; 
a small spot with a central dot of another color. 
( b ) An ocellus or simple cye. 

eyeleteer (I-lo-ter'), n. [< eyelet 4- -eer.] A 
small pointed instrument for piercing eyelet- 
holes. 

eyelet-hole (l'let-hol), ft. [Formerly oilet-hole , 
oyliet-hole ; < oilet, now eyelet , 4- hole 1 , the sec- 
ond part being explanatory of the lirst.] 1. 
Same as eyelet , 1 . 

liis Oylet-holes are more, and ampler: 

The King s own Body was a Sauiplar. 

Prior, Almu, ii. 

2. A hole in a fabric, piece of leather, etc., in 
which an eyelet is or may be placed. 

Slitting the back and Ungers of a glove, 1 made eyelet- 
holes to draw it close Wiseman, Surgery. 

eyeleting-machine (i'let-ing-ma-shen*), «. A 
machine for inserting and fixing eyelets in boots 
and shoes. The improved form is self-feeding, 
eyeliadt, n. See eyliad. 
eyelid (i'lid), n. [< ME. eyelid , el i cl id, eelid , 
teled (= O Fries, dghlid , dehlid = D. oogfid = G. 
augenlid ) ; < eye 1 4- Ud.] The cover of the eye ; 
that portion of movable skin with which an an- 
imal covers the eyeball or uncovers it at plea- 
sure. It serves the purposes of protecting and wiping 
tho ball of the eye, us well as of moistening it by spread- 
ing the lacrymal fluid over its surface. Eyelids occur 
in mammals, birds, most reptiles, and Amphibia, not in 
Ophidia and true flslies. They are generally two in until 
her, upper and lower, formed of ordinary Rkin und a layer 
of conjunctiva, stiffened or not with cartilage, and fur- 
nished with appropriate muscleB, glands, etc. ; they are 
technieally called pafpcbrtr. Home animals, as birds, have 
a third eyelid, the nictitating membrane, a fold of eon 
junctiva capable of being swept obliquely across the front 
of the eyeball ; some mammals possess it imperfectly de- 
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veloped, as the horse. A similar structure defends the 
eye of some sharks, though seldom called eyelid. Ser- 
pents have no proper eyelids, because the cuticle con- 
tinues unbroken over the eyeball. See cut under eye*. 

Is it thy will thy image should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night V 

Shak., Sonnets, lxi. 

He saw 

The slow tear creep from her closed eyelid yet. 

Tennyson, Merlin and \ ivicn. 

Eversion of the eyelid, see enermm .— To hang by 
the eyelids, to be loosely attached ; be loosened ; lie 
ready to fall. {Colloq. J 

I came by accident upon a magic quarto, shabby enough 
in its exterior, with one of the covers hanging by the eye- 
lids, ami otherwise sadly battered. 

J. T. Fields, Cndcrhrush, p. 11. 

eye-line (i'lin), n. In hemipterous insects, an 
imaginary straight line extending from the eye 
to the origin of the labrum. The position of the un- 
tennic, above or below the eye-lines, lias been used us a 
character in classification. 

eye-lobe (i'lob), tt. In trilobites, one of tho 
pair of lateral lobes of the head on which the 
eye is placed. 

eyemarkt (i'miirk), n. An object gazed at; a 
spectacle. 

Will you stand rhyming there upon n stage, to be an 
eye mark to all that pass? Chapman, May-Day, iii. 3. 

eye-memory (l'mem^o-ri), n. Memory for what 
is seen by the eye. 

Visual perception or eye-memory. 

Mature, XXXVII. 562. 

eyent, v. All obsolete or archaic plural of eye 1 . 
eye-opener (!' opener), //. Something that 
causes the eyeR to open, or that opens the eyes, 
l iterally or figuratively. («) a marvelous narrative or 
incident, ora disclosure of some wrong done or evil threat- 
ened. | Colloq. ] (b) A draught of stiong liquor, especial- 
ly one taken in the morning ; a strong drink ; a horn. 
[Slang, U. S. | (c) Information or an experience that en- 
ables one to comprehend what before he had failed to see 
the meaning of ; that which gives one sudden discernment 
as to tilings with which he has to do : as, overbearing that 
remark proved an eye opener to me. | Colloq. | 

eyepiece (l'pes), n. In an optical instrument, 
the lens or combination of lenses to which the 
eye is applied.— Collimating eyepiece. See colli- 
mating.— Diagonal eyepiece, one wxiieh by moans of a re- 
flector deflects tho emergent rays at right, angles.— Erect- 
ing or terrestrial eyepiece, one which presents the ob- 
ject erect instead of inverted: used in spy-glasses. — Huy- 
genian eyepiece, a common form of negative eyepiece 
composed of two planoconvex lenses with their convexi- 
ties turned away from the eye.— Negative eyepiece, a 
combination of lenses which intercepts the rays from the 
objective before they come to a focuB, and forms the focal 
image within itself: there are numerous forms.— Posi- 
tive eyepiece, one which views an image formed outside 
of itself, and so can be used with a reticle or micrometer. 

Ramsden's eyepiece, a common form of positive eyo- 
picce composed of two planoconvex lenses with their 
plane surfaces turned outward. (There are numerous 
special forms of eyepiece, designated by trade-names, as 
eurysco/nc, monocentric, orthoscopic, solid, etc ) 

eye-pit (I'pit), n. The orbit or socket of the 
eye. 

Their eyes did wander and fix no where, till shame 
made them sink into their hollow' eye-pits. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 620. 

eye-point (i'point), w. An eye-spot ; an ocellus. 

eyer* (i'er), n. One who eyes or watches 
closely. • 

The suitor was a diligent eyer of her. 

(tayton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 47. 

eyer‘~t, «. An obsolete spelling of air 1 . 

eyer : H, U. An obsolete spelling of heir. 

eye-reach (i'reeh), v. The range or reach of 
the eye ; extent of vision ; eyeshot. 

Is not be blest 

That gets a seat in eye reach ol him ? 

II Jonstm, Sejanus, v. 10. 

eye-salve (i'siiv), n. A medicated salve for tho 
eyes. 

If we will but purge with sovrain rue-sal re Unit intellec- 
tual ray which God hath planted in us, then we would be- 
leeve the Scriptures protesting their own plamnes um! 
perspicuity. Milton, in formation m Eng., i. 

eye-servant (l'stV'vnnt), n. A servant who at- 
tends to his duty only when watched, or under 
the eye of his master or employer. 

eye-server (I's£r*w*r), n. Same as cye-servaat. 

The man who loiters when the master is awny is an eye 
serret, which, 1 take it, is tin* opposite of a Christum. 

(’. //. Spurgeon, John Ploughman's Talks, p. 15. 

eye-service (i'ser^ vis), w. 1. Service perform- 
ed only under inspection of the eye of an em- 
ployer or master. 

Servants, obey in all things your master*- . . . Not with 
eye-service , as men-pleasers ; but in singleness of heart, 
tearing God. <’<>1. iii. 22. 

It is but an eye-serriee, whatsoever iscom]M*lled and in- 
voluntary Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 61. 

2. Homage paid with the eyes. [Rare.] 
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But none was so well worth eye-service as my own be* 
loved Lorna. R. D. Btackmore, Lorna Boone, lxvl. 

<eye-sh&de (I'sh&d), n. A shade for the eyes. 

Specifically —(a) A Hereon or vizor worn over the eyes as 
a protection from the light. (5) A hood Attached to the 
eyepiece of a microscope" to prevent the entrance of later- 
al rays to the eye. 

eyeshot (i'shot), n. [< eye 1 + shot, n . ; after 
ffunshoty bowshot, etc.] Sight ; view ; range of 
vision ; glance of the eye. 

I have preserved many a young man from her eyeshot 
by this means. Spectator. 

How si mil 1 hear the eyeshot of the croud in court ? 

Steele , Lying Lover, v. 1. 

Mr. King stood one side and . . . noted the eyeshots, 
the flashing or the languishing look that kills, and never 
can be called to account for the mischief it does. 

C. J). Warner , Their Pilgrimage, p. 32. 

•eyesight (I'sit), n. f< ME. eyesyhl, eghesihthv, 
cUmTithCy vhsihthe, etc. ; < rye l + sight. J 1. The 
sight of the eye ; view; observation. 

According to the cleanness of my hands in his eyesight. 

I’h. xviii. 24. 

Josephus sets this down from his own eyesight. Wilkins. 

Perhaps one of my own race, perishing within eyesight 
•of the smoke of home. It. L. Stevenson, Merry Men. 

2. The sense of seeing ; faculty or power of 
vision: as, his eyesight is failing. 

Thoughts, link hy link 
Enter through ears and eyesight. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, ii. 2. 

eyesore (i'sor), n. 1. A sore upon or near the 
eye, as at the corner of the eye or upon an eye- 
lid. lienee — 2. Something offensive to the 
eye or sight. 

And is the like conclusion of psalms become now at the 
length an eyesore or a galling to their ears that hoar it? 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 42. 
I ll, by a willing death, remove the object 
That is an eyesore to you. 

Massinger , Romun Actor, iii. 2. 

The Temple erected to Claudius as a badge of thir eter- 
nal slaverie stood a great Eye sore. Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 

eye-sorrow (I'sor^o), w. An offenso or sorrow 
to the eye or sight. [Rare.] 

Saint Antoine turns out, as it has now often done, and, 
apparently with little superfluous tumult, moves eastward 
to that cyesnrrow of Vincennes. 

Carlyle, French Rev., II. iii. 5. 

eye-speck (i'spok), n. A minute or rudimen- 
tary eye ; an eye-spot or eye-point : as, the pig- 
mented eye-specks of infusorians. See eye 1 , and 
cut under Jialanoglossus. 
eye-speculum (i'spek // u-lum), n. In snrg., an 
instrument for retracting the lids in operations 
upon the eye. 


eye-splice 

(i'i 



i'splis), n. 

Naut.y a sort 
of eye or (dr- 
ole formed by 
splicing the 
end of a rope 
into itself. 

Also called 
spliced eye. 

eye-spot (!'- 

spot), n. 1. 

One of the 
rudimentary 
sensory or- 
gans of many 
Tow animals 
which have 

been supposed to have a visual function. 
eye 1 , ana cut under Jialanoglossus. 

The author [Romanes] finds that, liy cutting off the eye- 
spots from several star- fishes and sea-urchins, they do not 
seek the light thrown into the dish, as is invariably their 
habit when those organs arc intact. Science, V. 3 si>. 

2. The rudiment of ‘an eye in the embryo of 
higher animals. — 3. An ocellus. — 4. In certain 
unicellular algre, as Volvox, a (usually) reddish 
spot thought to resemble an eye in position and 
appearance. — 5. An oeellated or eye-like spot, 
as those on the tail of a peacock. 

On the upper side of the wings are two black eye-spots. 

Harris. 

6 . Same as eyehole, 3. 

'The three eye spots soon at the end of a cocoa-nut. 

Zoologist , Aug., 1885, p. 816. 


«, one strand stiu k , t\ all thre«* strands 
stuck cane; r, nil three strands stuck three 
times (finished splicing) 


See 
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eye-spotted (i'spot'ed), a. Marked with spots 
like eyes. 

Nor Junoes Bird in her ey spotted tralne 
So many goodly colours doth containe. 

Spenser , Muiopotmos, 1. 95. 

eye-stalk (I'st&k), n. The stem or stalk upon 
which an eye is borne, as in the stalk-eyed crus- 
1 aceans ; the ophthalmite. See cut under stalk- 
eyed. Couch. 

eyestone (i'ston), n. A small calcareous body, 
the operculum of small Turhinidm , flat on one 
side and convex on the other, used for removing 
substances from between the eyelid and the eye- 
ball. When put into the inner comer of the eye, it works 
its way out at the outer corner, bringing with it any for- 
eign substance which may be causing irritation. 

Not many people, in any sonse of the word, go about 
provided with cyestones against the chance cinders that 
may worry others. Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaifce, ill. 

eye-string (r string), n. A muscle by which the 
eye is moved or held in position. 

I would have broke mine cyestrings , crack’d them, blit 
To look upon him. Shak., Cymbelino, i. 4. 

(‘rack, cyestrings, and your balls 
Drop into earth. B. Jonson, Poetaster, Ind. 

The last words that my dying fathor spake, 

Before his cyestrings brake, shall not of me 
So often be remember'd as our meeting. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, ii. 1. 

eye-SUCker (l'suk^r), n. A lernaBan crusta- 
ceous parasite, Lcrnwoncma spratta , which at- 
taches to the eye of the sprat, 
eyet, n. A variant form of eyot, ait. 
eye-tooth (l'toth), n. A tooth under the eye: 
a name given to the two canine teeth of the 
upper jaw, between the incisors and premolars. 
Also called dog-tooth.— To cut one’s eye-teeth, or 
to have one’s eye-teeth cut. Sec cut. 
eye-wagest (l'wn/jez), n. Wages such as eye- 
service deserves. 

They do Him but eye-service, and 
lie giveth them but eye-wages. 

Bp. Sanderson, Works, III. 28. 

eye-waiter (i'wa/tGr), n. An eye-servant. 

Ilis lordship’s indulgence to servants cost him very dear ; 
for most of them were hut eye-waiters, and diligent only 
for fear of losing their places, otherwise negligent and 
wasteful. Roger North, Lord Guilford, II. 316. 

eye-wash (i'wosli), n. A medicated water for 
the eyes. 

eye-water (i'wfi/t6r), n. 1 . Same as eye-wash. 
— 2. The fluid refractive media of the eye ; the 
aqueous and vitreous humor. See cyeK 

Eye-water . . . is often a great annoyance [in taxidermy J. 
This liquor is slightly glairy, or rather glassy, and puts a 
sort of sizing on the plumage difficult to efface. 

Cones, Field Ornith., 1874. 

eye-wink (i 'wingk), n. A wink or motion of the 
eyelid; a hint or token. 

Yet there has been kniglits, and lords, and gentlemen, 
with their coaches ; . . . and, I warrant you, they could 
never got an eye-wink of her. Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2. 

eye-winker (i'wing*k6r), n. An eyelash. 
[U. S.] 

eye-witness (l'wit/'nes), n. One who testifies 
to something he has soon. 

For we have not followed cunningly devised fables, when 
we made known unto you the power and coining of our 
1/Ord Jesus Christ, but were eyewitnesses of his majesty. 

2 Pet. i. 16. 

This is the most accurate relation of what passed, as to 
matter of fact, from honourable, most ingenuous, and dls- 
intress’d eye-witnesses. 

Evelyn, Euc. between the French and Spanish 
l Ambassadors. 

eyewort (i'w6rt), n. [Not found in ME. ; < A8. 
cdgwyrt , < edge , eye, + wyrt, wort, plant.] 8ame 
as cyebright. 

eyghet, u. A Middle English form of eye*. 
eyght (at), w. A variant form of eyot, ait . 
eygre, n. Bee eager 2 . 
eyleH, «*. A Middle English form of ail 1 . 

Ho niyght wele a-rise, for liym eyleth noon evell. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 52. 

eyle-t. w. A Middle English form of ail 2 . 
eyliadt (i'li-ad), n. [Also written eyeliad , in 
simulation of eye 1 ; iilso oeiliad , oeilliad , and eeil- 
ladc ; < OF. oeillade , F. willade, an ogle, < oeil , F. 
wily eye: see eyelet, eye 1 .'] An ogle; a wanton 
glance with the eyes. 


eythe 

Who even now gave me good eyes too ; examined my 
part, with n,o.t JuSlelou. ^ ^ w of w „ , 4 . 

eyne (in), n. An archaic plural of eye 1 . 

How can we see with feeble eyne 
The glory of that Majestie Divine? 

Spenser , Heavenly Beauty, 1. 128. 

With such a plaintive gaze their eyne 
Are fastened upwardly on mine. 

Mrs. Browning, My Doves (early edition). 

eyot, n. [Also eyet, eyght , etc., variant spell- 
ings of ait, q. v.] Same as ait. 

eyra (i'ra), n. A kind of wild eat, Felts eyra, 
ranging ‘from Texas southward into South 



Eyra [Felts eyra ). 

America, of a uniform reddish color, with an ex- 
tremely long, Blender body, long tail, and short 
limbs, especially the fore legs. 
eyrant L o. In her., same as ay rant. 
eyre 1 (ar), n. [An archaic spelling, preserved 
by itB legal associations; < ME. eyre, eire f < AF. 
eirCy OF. erre, oire , journey, < L. iter, a journey: 
see errant 2 and itinerant. ] 1 . A journey or cir- 
cuit. 

We are able to see how the itinerant King gradually 
became a monarch of the modern type. The change may 
be attributed to the growth of the system of missi, of itin- 
erant deputies of the sovereign, his servants, as the Eng- 
lish phrase was, in eyre. 

Maine , Early Law nnd Custom, p. 188. 

2. A court of itinerant justices. - Adjournment 
in eyre. Hee adjournment.— Justices in eyre, judges, 
either members < >1 or delegates from the K ing’s G rent Court 
or Aula Regia, sent- periodically from the capital through- 
out the other counties of the kingdom for the purpose of 
holding court. The regular establishment of this system 
dates from 1176 (22 lien. II.), and it gave place to sub- 
stantially the present system of assize and nisi prills, un- 
der 13 Edw. I., c. 30. It seems that in the earlier periods, 
when these justices wore empowered to levy royal reve- 
nues, remonstrances of the people led to a concession 
that they should make the circuit only once in seven years. 
Later, when the judicial function became more important, 
they were directed by Magna Charta to visit every county 
once a year. 

The eire of Justize wende aboute In the londe. 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 517. 

These judges of assise came into use in the room of the 
autient justice# in eyre, justiciarii ill itlnere. 

Black stone, Com., III. iv. 

eyre 2 f, n. A Middle English spelling of air 1 . 
eyre 3 t, v. i. An obsolete variant of aery 2 . 

It is reported that the men of the country where the 
Eagle eyreth, etc. 

Turberville, Booke of Falconrie, etc. (1611), p. 10. 

This is a gentlewoman of a noble house, 

Born to a better fame than you can build her, 

And eyres above your pitch. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, lv. 4. 

eyre 4 t, n. An obsolete form of hetr. 
eyrent, n. A Middle English plural of egg 1 . 
eyriet, eyryt. ». Old spellings of aery 2 ! 
eyset, n. A Middle English form of case. 
eystert, n. An obsolete form of oyster. 
eytet, a. and n. An obsolete form of eighth. 
eythet, n. [ME. (rare), < A 8. egethe, a harrow 
(cf. egethere , a harrower: words occurring but 
once each, in glosses), = D. egge = LG. egge = 
OHG. egida, ekitha , MUG. egede, cqde, tide, G. 
dial, egdey tide, ede (G. egge, < LG.), a harrow; 
cf. L. occGy Lith. akeezos, a harrow; perhaps ult. 
connected with L. acies , = E. edge : see edge.] 
A harrow. 

Theose foure, the faith to techc, folwede Peers teom, 

And harowede in an hand-whvle. al holy scripture. 

With to [two] eythes that thei naaden, an olde and a newe. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxii. 278. 


1 . The sixth letter and fourth 
consonant in the English 
alphabet, afi in the Latin and 
the Phenician, and also as 
in tho earlv Greek alphabet, 
through which the Lati n was 
derived from the Phenician 
( see A), although it li as gone 
•out of use in the alphabet generally known to 
US as Greek. The Phenician character had the name 
vav or waw (meaning ‘peg’ or ‘hook’), and its value was 
that of our English w. This same value it had in primi 
tive Greek use, and it is found so used in wostern inscrip* 
tions, although lost too early to appear in eastern inscrip- 
tions. The sound, namely w, went gradually out of use in 
Greek, and its sign went with it. Since the latter some* 
what resembled in form one gamma (!') written above 
another, the Greek grammarians gave it the fanciful name 
■of digamma or double gamma, by which therefore we gen- 
erally call it as a Greek letter. The comparative scheme 
of forms (comparo A) is as follows : 

1 A F 

Pheni- li.iTly 

cian. Greek ami Latin. 

In the adaptation of the alphabet to Latin use the sign 
first received the value we give it, since the /-sound oc- 
curred in Latin and needed a representative ; the w-sound 
was provided for by being written with the same charac- 
ter as u. (See IT and P.) The sound /, as we pronounce it, 
is a surd (or breathed, or voiceless) labiodental, a frica- 
tive sound or spiiunt : that is to say, it is made by the au- 
dible friction or rustling of the uuintonated breath, when 
forced out between the edge of the lower lip and the tips 
of the upper teeth, these being held in contact with one 
another. If, everything else remaining the same, the in- 
tonated breath he forced out instead, the sound is v (as in 
valve, vivid); hence, / and v are corresponding surd and 
.sonant. An /, nearly identical with ours iu audible char- 
acter, may also he made between the edges of the two lips 
alone, without any help from the teeth ; ami such a purely 
labial / is heard in many languages, and is with probability 
to he regarded as more primitive than the labiodental /, 
and as forming tho transition to it, in the languages where 
the latter prevails. The samo sound is also widely repre- 
sented in English by ph, but almost, only iu words coining 
from the Greek; it also oxists in some words written with 
gh, as laugh, cough, dough, rough, tough, etc., the labial 
aspirant haviug taken in such words the place of the pal- 
atal, such change being recognized in the spelling in only 
a few words, as dwarf, draft (— draught), duf (= dough, 
as formerly pronounced), etc. Historically,/ stands in gen- 
eral for a more original p, as found in Sanskrit and the 
classical languages : thus, father for pitar, naTjjp, pater, 
■etc. 

Thus the letter F is derived from the Hieroglyphic pic- 
ture of the cerastes, or horned Egyptian asp. 

Isaac Taylor , The Alphabot, 1. 12. 

2. Asa medieval Roman numeral, 40, and with 
a dash over it, F, 40,000. — 3. In music: (a) Tho 
key-note of the major key of one flat having 
the signature shown in fig. 3, or of the minor 
key or four flats having the signature shown 
in fig. 4 ; also, the final of the Lydian mode in 

1 2 3 4 

medieval music, (ft) In the fixed system of 
solmization, the fourth tone of the scale of C, 
called fa, and hence so named by French mu- 
sicians. (c) On the keyboard of the pianoforte, 
the white key next to the loft of each group of 

three black keys, (d) The tone given by such 
a key, or a tone in unison with such a tone, (e) 
The degree of a staff assigned to such a key or 

tone ; with the treble clef, tho lower space or 
upper line (1). (/) A note on such a degree, 

indicating such a key or tone (2). — 4. [cap, or 

i. c.] [Abbr. oi function. ] In alg., the sign of an 
operation in general, and especially of a func- 
tion having a differential coefficient. — 5. An 
abbreviation — (a) of Fellow (see F. It. S., F. S. 

A ., etc.); (ft) in physics , of Fahrenheit (which 
«ee) ; (c) in fisheries, oi f ull fish — a commercial 

mark; (d) in a ship’s log-book, ot fog . — 6. The 

chemical symbol of fiuorin.—T def. See clef. 
fa (f&), n. [It., etc., orig. taken from the first 
syllable of L. famuli : see gamut.] In solmir 




Egyptian. 

Hieroglyphic. Hieratic. 



cation , tho syllable used for the fourth tone of 
tho scale — that iH, tho subdominant. In tho 
major scale of C this tone is F, which is there- 
fore sometimes specifically called fa. 
fa’ (f&), v. [Sc., also written faw; = E .fall 1 * * * * * * * , v., 
q* v.] I, intrants. To fall, in any sense. 

Wha for Scotland's King and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 

Freeman stand, or freeman fa', 

Lot him follow me. 

Burns, Brueo’s Address. 

H. trans. 1. To have as one’s lot or share; 
get; obtain. 

Jle well may fa' a brighter bride, 

But nano that lo’es like me. 

Skiaen Anna; Fair Annie (Child's Ballads, III. 384). 

2. To claim; pretend to. Jamieson. 

A prince can mak’ a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, an' a' that, 

But an honest man's aboon Ills might, 

Gude faith, he mauna fa’ that. 

Burns, For A' That. 

fa’ (fft), ». [Sc., = E. faW, n.] 1. Fall.— 2. 

Share; due. 

An hundred a yoar for his fa', man. 

Ritson, Scottish Poems, II. G5. 

3. Lot; chance. 

A towmond [twelvemonth] of trouble should that he my 

fo\ 

A night of gude fellowship sowthers it a’. 

Burns, Contented wi’ Little. 

F. A. A. An abbreviation of free of all average , 
a phrase used in marine-insurance policies. 
Bee average 2, n. 
faam, n. See faint m. 

fa’ard (f&rd), a. [Sc. ; alRo writ, ten fard, fawFd ; 
a contr. oi favored. GL far and .] Favored: used 
in composition: as, Wool-fa 9 ard, well-favored; 
ill -fa 9 ard, ill-favored. 

Pulr auld Scotland fluttered atieugh by time blackguard 
loons o’ excisemen, . . . the ill -faard thieves. 

Scott, Rob Roy, xviii. 


Fabian (fa'bi-an), a. [< L. Fabianus , < Fabius: 
see def. J Delaying; dilatory; avoiding battle, 
in the manner of Quintus Fabius Maximus, a 
Roman general, who in conducting military op- 
erations against Hannibal declined to risk a 
battle in the open field, but harassed the enemy 
by marches, countermarches, and ambuscades. 

Met by the Fabian tactics, which proved fatal to its 
predecessors. Times (London). 

Fabiana (fa-bi-an'ii), n. [NL., named after 
Fabiano, a Spanish* botanist.] A small sola- 
naeoous genus of South American shrubs. F. 
imbricata is a heath-like evergreen of Chili, w Itli small 
crowded leaves and a profusion of pure white flowers, for 
which it is occasionally cultivated. It has a peculiar aro- 
matic odor and hitter taste, and is a popular remedy iu 
Chili for urinary disorders. 

fable (fa'bl), n. [< ME. fable, < OF. fable, fau- 
blc, F. fable = Pr. fabla, faula = Bp. ham a = 
Pg. fall a, speech, talk, language, mod . fabula, 
a fable, = It. favola = D. fabel = MHG. fabele , 
fabel, favele, G. fabel = Dan. Bw. fabel, < L. 
fabula, a narrative, account, story, esp. a fic- 
titious narrative, story, fable, < i ufari, speak, 
= Gr. fjxivat , speak, declare, make known, < y 
orig. give light, shine (cf . <j>aivt:n>, -y/ *<f>av, bring 
to light, make appear, give light, mid. appear), 
= Skt. */ bhd. From L. fari , speak, beside fa- 
ble, fabulatc, confabulate, fabulous, fabulist, etc., 
come also K .affable, cffable , vie., fame*, famous, 
infamous, etc., fate, fatal, etc., infant, infan- 
try, etc. : and from Gr. (fxivar or tpaivnv come E. 
phase, phantasm, phantom, fantasy, fancy, phe- 
nomenon, emphasis , etc.] 1. A story; a tale; 
particularly, a feigned or invented story or 
tale, intended to instruct or amuse ; a fictitious 
narrative devised to enforce some useful truth 
or precept, or to introduce indirectly some opin- 
ion, in which imaginary persons or beings as 
well rn animals, and even inanimate things, are 
represented as speakers or actors ; an apologue. 


fab (fab), w. A Scotch form of fob*. 

Faba (fa'ba), n. [L., a bean.] A genus of 
leguminous plants, by most authors included 
under tho ge- 
nus J icia. Tho 
only species, F. 
vulgaris ( Vieia Fa - 
ba), is the hone- 
or WindBor-bean, 
which lius been in 
cultivation from 



very early times, 
and the origin of 
which is not cer- 
tainly known, 
though it is said to 
have been found 
wild in both cen- 
tral Aula and north- 
ern Africa. It is 
extensively culti- 
vated in the old 
world, where the 
seeds are used 
chiefly for feeding 
horses, and in a 
green state as a 
vegetable. 

Fabaceae (fa- 
ba'so-e), n. pi. 

[NL.*, fern. pi. 
of L. fabaceus , 
of beans: seo/a- 
baceous. ] Same 
as Leguminosw. 
fabaceous (fa- 
ba 'shius), a. [< 

L. fabaceus , of or consisting of beans, < faba, a 
bean.] Bean-like; leguminous, 
fabella (fa-bel'li), n. [NL., dim. of L. faba, a 
bean.] A sesamoid fibrocartilage, sometimes 
found ossified, developed in the gastrocnemius 
muscle, and situated on the back of the knee- 
joint or behind the condyle of the femur, in 
special relation with the fibula: as, “the fibu- 
lar fabella , M Owen. 

faber (ia'bCr), n. [L., a smith: boo fabric, fe- 
ver'*.] A name of a fish, the dory, Zeus faber. 
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Horse-bean {Faba vulgarism F’icia 
Faba). 


Vsc them to roado in the Bible and other Godly Bokes, 
hut cspecyally keepe thehi from reading of fuyned Jablcs, 
vayne fantasy es, and wanton stories. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 64. 
I never may believe 

These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 

Shuk., M. N. P., v. 1. 
Among all the different ways of giving counsel, I think 
tho finest and that which pleases the most universally is 
fable, in whatsoever shape it appears, . . . Gpon the 
reading of a fable wo are made to believe we advise our- 
selves. Addison , Spectator. No. M2. 

2. A story or history untrue in fact or sub- 
stance, invented or developed by popular or 
poetic fancy or superstition and to someoxtent, 
or at one time current in popular belief as true 
or real ; a legend ; a myth. 

Narrations of miracles . . . grew to he esteemed hut as 
old wives’ fables. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i 48. 

Witchcraft and diabolical possession and diabolical dis- 
ease have long since passed into the region of .tables. 

Leekg, nationalism, I. 11)4. 

3. A story fabricated to deceive ; n fiction ; a 
falsehood; a lie: as, the story is all a Jablc. 

This 3 e witeth wel idle with-oiite any Jabul, 

That this loud hade he loie at the last emle, 
gif tliise werres hade lasted any while here. 

William oj Paterae (K. K. T. H.), 1. 400H. 

4. The plot or connected serieR oi* events in 
an opic or dramatic poem founded on imagina- 
tion. 

The, moral is the first business of the poet; this being 
formed, ho contrives such a design or J able as may he most 
suitable to the moral. Dry den. 

5. Subject of talk ; gossip; byword. [Rare.] 

AIiih! by little ye to nothing file, 

Tlie. peoples /rtMe, and the spoylo of all. 

Spenser, Unities of Rome, st. 7 

Knew you not that, sir? ’tis the common fable. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 

=gyn. 1. Alley on;, Parable, etc. (sec simile).-- 3. Inven- 
tion, fabrication, hoax. 

fable (fa'bl), r. ; prot. and pp. fabled, ppr. fa- 
bling. [< ME. fallen, < OF. fabler, faubler, Jla- 
ber lz r Pr. favelar = Bp. hablar, speak, talk, etc., 
5 = Pg. foliar , speak, talk, tell, restored Sp. Pg. 




fable 

tabular, fable, = It. favolare (as G. fabeln = 
Van. fable), < L .fabutare, talk, speak, converse, 

< fabula , a narrative, account, subject of com- 
mon talk : see fable , n.] I. intram. If. To 
talk. 

While thei talkirten |var .fablederi). 

Wyclif , Luke xxiv. 16 (Oxf.). 

2. To speak or write fiction; tell imaginary 
stories. 

As for Noah, the fabling Heathen, it is like, deified him. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 52. 
But weaker even than the fabling spirit of these genea- 
logical inanities is the idle attempt to explode them hy 
turning tho years into days. l)e Quince;/, Herodotus. 
Vain now the tales which fabling poets tell. Prior. 

3. To speak falsely; misrepresent; lie: often 
used euphemistically. 

For of the leste y wille you speke, 

And for to fahille 1 wille you nought. 

Political Poem*, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 96. 
He fables not, I hear tho enemy. Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 

l)o you think I fable with you ? 

ft. Jonson , Alchemist, il. 1. 

H. tram. To feign ; invent ; devise or fabri- 
cate ; describe or relate feigningly. 

It is elegantly fa bled hy Tythonus. 

• Bacon, Moral Fables, ii. 

I pray you sit not fabling here old tales. 

ft. .Jonson, Magnotick Lady, iv. 1. 
Hailing before fabled a Catalogue out of Jierosus of the 
ancient Kings. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 72. 

Wo mean to win, 

Or turn this heaven into the hell 

Thou (ablest. Milton, P. L., vi. 292. 

fabled ( fa'bld ), p. a. Celebrated in fables ; fab- 
ulously imagined. 

Klai \, fabled grotto ! hail, Elysian soil ! 

Thou fairest spot of fair Britauuiu's isle 1 Tickcll. 
In such guise she stood, 
hike fabled Goddess of the Wood. 

Scott, L. of the L., ii. 24. 

fablemonger (fa/bl-mung^r), n. One who 
invents or repeats fables. 

To distinguish the true and proper nllogorists from tho 
fablemongers or my till os (I know not what else to call 
them), Bueh as l)r. Burnet, <fce., before mentioned. 

Water land, Works, VI. 16. 

fabler (fa'blor), n. [< ME . fabler, < OF. fableor, 

< L. fabula tor, a talker, etc., < fabularc , talk : 
see fable, v.] If. A talker. 

Til e fablers or iaiiglero and seekers out of prudence. 

Wyclif, Bar. iii. 28 (Oxf.). 

2. A writer or speaker of fables or fictions ; a 
fabulist ; a dealer in feigned stories ; a falsifier. 

If so many examples . . . suffice not to oonfounde your 
simple salicque lawe inuontod by fal ce fablers and crafty 
inmginers of yourfablyug Fronche nienne. then here what 
God Sttlth in tlie booke of Numori. Hall, Hen. V., an. 2. 
Old fabler, these lie fancies of the churl. 

Tennyson, Balin and Balan. 

fabliau (fab-li-o'), W. ; r>\. fabliaux (-6//). [F., < 
OF. fabliaux , older fablel = Pr. fablel, a short 
tale, etc., < ML. as if \fabulellm , for which L. 
fabella, a short tale, story, play, etc., dim. of 
fabula , a tale, fable: see fable, a.] In French 
lit., one of the metrical tales or diversions of 
the trouviires, belonging mostly to the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. 

What the original forms of the Beast Epic and the Le- 
gend of the Saints were for the lowest, such were the 
fabliaux for the burgher middle class. 

Rear;/, Prim. Belief, p. 617. 
Until the appearance of Mr. Pater's “Studies of the Ke- 
naissunce, ” knowledge of the delightful love-story of “ Au- 
cHssin and Nleolette ’ was practically confined to the stu- 
dents of fabliaux. The story, one of the most attractive 
of its class, appears in the famous collection of fabliaux 
of Le Grand, whence it was translated by Way in hiB well- 
known selection from that work. 

A. and Q., 7tli ser., IV. 359. 

fab lin g (fa'bling), n. [< ME. fabling ; verbal 
n. of fable, v .] 1 . The making of fables ; fabu- 
lous narration or composition. 

Which occurred ts in Nature no doubt haue giuen occa- 
sion to some of further fabling. 

Purchas, rilgrimage, p. 38. 
The art of fabling may be classed among the mimetic 
arts. It is an aptitude of the universal and nlostlc facul- 
ties of our nature ; and man might not be ill defined us 
“a mimetic amt fabling animal." 

/. !)' Israeli, Amen, of Lit., 1. 100. 

2. Fiction ; fables collectively. 

Let the dreams of classic idolatry perish — extinct he 
the fairies and fuiry trumpery of 1 egc ml ary fa bling, in the 
heart of childhood, there will, forever, spring up a well 
of innocent or wholesome superstition — the seeds of ex- 
aggeration will he busy there, and vital — from every-day 
forms educing the unknown and the uncommon. 

Lamb , Elia, p. 160. 

fabric (faVrik), n. [Formerly also fabrick, fab - 
rike, fabriq , fabrique (= D. fabriek = G. flan. 
Sw. fabrik ) ; < F. fabrique = Pr. fabriga = Sp. 
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fdbrica = P g. fdbrica = It. fabbrica, < L. fabric- 
ea, a workshop, art, trade, product of art, struc- 
ture, fabric, <faber , a workman (artisan, smith; 
carpenter, joiner, etc.) (> ult. fever%, q. v.), 
prob. < V *fa in fa-c-ere, make : see fact. From 
Ii .fdbrica, a workshop, through the vernacular 
OF. forge, comes E. forge , n., q. v.] 1. A 

structure of any kind; anything composed of 
parts systematically joined or connected, spe- 
cifically— (a) The structure or frame of a buildiug; more 
generally, the building itself ; an edifice, os a house, a 
temple, a bridge, etc. 

Hee that desiretli further to roade, or rather to see the 
old Jerusalem, with her holy Fabriques, let him reBort to 
Arias Mon tan us his Antiquitates ludaica 1 . 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 106. 

The South church is richly paved with black and white 
marble : the West is a new fabriq. 

Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 19, 1641. 

Blit, that of Sancta Sophia, once a Christian Temple, ex- 
ce ode tli not otiely the rest, . . . hilt all other fabricks what- 
soever throughout the whole universe. 

Sandy 8, Travailes, p. 24. 

That Fabric rises high as Heav’n 
Whose Basis on Devotion Btands. 

Prior, Engraved on a Column in the Church of Halstead. 
( b ) A woven or felted cloth of any material or style of 
weaving; anything produced by weaving or interlacing: 
distinctively called textile fabric. 

Here and thero a cobweb, woven to the consistence of a 
fabric, swung in the air. 

M. N. Murfree ( C . E. Craddock), Prophet of the Great 
[Smoky Mountains, x. 

The material most used in tho early days of the Spanish 
conquest for tho production of fabrics was the fiber of a 
plant called cliagnar. 

U. S. Cons. Rep., No. lxix. (1886), p. 92. 

2. Any system of connected or interrelated 
parts : as, the universal fabric ; the social /«&- 
ric. 

The Poets were wont to lay the foundations and first be- 
ginnings of their pocticnll Fabriques with inuocation of 
their Gods and Muses. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 1. 

I find thore are many pieces in this one fabric of man. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 7. 
The new-e.roated world, which fame in heaven 
Long had foretold, a fabric wonderful 
Of absolute perfection. Milton, P. L., x. 482. 

3. The structure of anything; the manner in 
which the parts of a tiling are united ; work- 
manship; texture; tissue. 

Tho baseless fabric, of this vision. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. L 

A young divine gave us an eloquent sermon on 1 Cor. 6, 
v. 20, Inciting to gratitude, and glorifying God for tlie/ab- 
riq of our bodys and tho dignitie of our nature. 

Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 28, 1684. 

The/a&nr of gauze is always open, flimsy, and transpa- 
rent. if re. 

That distinguished archaeologist agrees with M. Stepha- 
lii ill considering these vases to be of Athenian fabric, 
and to have been exported to the Crimea, Rhodes, and 
other places with which Athens traded in the fourth cen- 
tury h. (2. C. T. Newton, Art and Archocol., p. 391. 

4. The act of buildiug. [Rare.] 

Tithe was received . . . for tho fabric of the churches 
of the poor. Milman. 

Congregation of the Fabric. See congregation, a.— 
Corded fabric, a textile fabric whose pile is cut in ribs 
running iu the direction of the length of the warp ; or a 
fabric having larger and smaller threads alternately, thus 
making a ribbed surface. E. II. K n ight . — Elastic fab- 
ric. See clast ic . — Fabric lands, lands given to provide 
for the rebuilding or repair of cathedrals and churches.— 
Mixed fabric, a textile fabric made of a combination of 
two or more fibers, as tweed, poplin, etc.— Textile fab- 
ric. See def. 1 ( b ). 

fabrict (fab'rik), v. t. [< fabric, n. Cf. fabri- 
cate .] To build; construct; put into form. 

He who hoars what praying there is for light and clearer 
knowledge to be sent down among us, would think of 
other matters to be constituted beyond the discipline of 
Geneva, fram’d and fabric' t already to our hands. 

Milton, Arcopagitica, p. 52. 

fabricant (fab'ri-kant), n. [= D. G. Dan. Sw. 
fabrikant, < F. fabricant = Sp. Pg. fabricante 
= It. fabbricantc, < L. fabrican(t-)s, ppr. of fa- 
bricari: so© fabricate .] A manufacturer; a 
working tradesman. Simmondx. 
fabricate (fab'ri-kat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. fab- 
ricated, ppr. fabricating. [< L. fabricates, pp. 
of fabricari (> It. fabbricare = Sp. Pg. fabricar 
= Pr. fabregar = >\ fabriquer = D. fabricercn = 
G. fabrizicren = Dan. faorikei'e = Sw. fabrice- 
ra ), make, construct, frame, forge, build, etc., < 
fabrica, a fabric, building, etc.: nee fabric. See 
also forge, r., ult. < L. fabricari.] 1 . To frame ; 
build ; construct ; form into a whole by joining 
tho parts ; form by art and labor ; manufacture ; 
make; produce: as, to fabricate a bridge or a 
ship; to fabricate woolens. 

Our artificial timepieces— clocks, watches, and chro- 
nometers— however ingeniously contrived and admirably 
fabricated, are but transcripts, so to say, of the celestial 
motions. E. Everett, Uses of Astronomy. 


Fabnlarina 

2. To invent or contrive; devise falsely; con- 
coct ; forge : as, to fabricate a lie or a story ; to 
fabricate a report. 

Crowland is thinking of hiring Peter of Blois, or some 
pretended Peter who borrows an illustrious name, to fab- 
ricate for her an apocryphal chronicle. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 148. 

fabrication (fab-ri-ka/shon), n. [= Dan. Sw. 
fabrikation , < F. fabrication = Pr. fabricate = 
Sp. fabricaeion = Pg. fabricag&o = It. fabbri- 
cazione, < L. fabricatio{n-), a making, framing, 
etc., < fabricari, mako : Bee fabricate.) 1. The 
act of framing or constructing; construction; 
formation ; manufacture. 

The very idea of the fabrication of a new government 
is enough to fill us with disgust and hnrrour. 

Burke. Rev. in France. 

The fabrication of tapestry with the needle had always 
been a favorite occupation for ladies of the highest rank. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 666. 

2. The act of devising or contriving falsely ; fic- 
titious invention; forgery: as, the fabrication 
of testimony ; the fabrication of a report. 

Not only the fabrication and false making of the whole 
of a written instrument, but a fraudulent insertion, altera- 
tion, or erasure, even of a letter, in any material part of a 
true instrument, whereby a new operation 1 b given to it, 
will amount to forgery. 

Bussell, Crimes and Misdemeanours, II. 

3. That which is fabricated ; especially, a false- 
ly contrived representation or statement; a 
falsehood: as, the story is a fabrication. 

For my part, I can only say, that what is related of the 
first audience with the king, and many of the following 
ages, seem to me to be fabrications of people that never 
ave been in Abyssinia. Bruce , Source of the N ile, 1 1. 151. 

-Syn. 3. Fiction, figment, invention, fable, forgery, coin- 
age. 

fabricator (fab'ri-ka-tor), w. [= F. fabricateur 
= 8p. Pg. fabricador " = It. fabhricatore, < L. 
fabricator, a maker, framer, forger, etc., < fa- 
bricari, make : see fabricate. See also forger, 
ult. < L. fabricator.) 1. One who fabricates or 
constructs ; a maker or manufacturer. 

The almighty Fabricator of the universe, . . . when he 
created the erratic and fixed stars, did not make those 
huge immense bodies ... to twinkle only, and to be an 
ornament to the roof of heaven. Hoivell, Letters, iii. 9. 

Even the product of the loom is chiefly used as material 
for the falrricators of articles of dreBB or furniture, or of 
further instruments of productive industry, as in the eaBe 
of the sailmaker. J. S. Mill. 

2. One who invents a false story; one who 
makes fictions. 

fabricatress (fab'ri-ka-tres), n. [= F. fabri- 
ca trice = It. fabbricatrice, < LL. fabricatrix , 
fom. of fabricator."] A female fabricator. Lee. 

fabricature (fab'ri-ka-tur), n. [< OF. fabrica- 
ture as It. fabbricatura ; as fabricate 4- -urc.] 
Fabrication ; manufacture. 

Fabricia (fa-brish ' i-|l), n. [NL. , < Fabriciuft, 
a German entomologist : see Fabrician.'] In 
zool . : (a) A genus of chcetopodous annelids. 
De Blairmlle, 1828. (&) A genus of dipterous 

insects, of the family EcMnomyider, having the 
second antennal joint longer than the third. 
The larvae are parasitic on lepidopterous larvae. 
I)c8Voidy , 1830. 

Fabrician (fa-brish'ian), a. Pertaining to or 
proposed by the entomologist Johann Christian 
Fabricius (1743-1808): as, Fabrician genera. 
™ Fabrician pouch. See bursa Fabricii, under bursa. — 
Fabrician system of classification, in entom,, same as 
cibarian system (which see, under cibarian). 

fabrilet (fab'ril), a. [< OF. fabrile = Sp. Pg. 
fabril = It. fabrile , fdbbrilc , < L. fabrilis , < fa- 
cer, a workman, artisan : see fabric.'] Pertain- 
ing to a workman, or to work in wood, stone, 
metal, etc. : as, fabrile skill. Cotgrave. 

fabular (fab'u-lftr), a. [< L. fabularis, pertain- 
ing to fable, i fabula, fable: see fable.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of fable ; fabulous. 
[Rare.] 

One would expect to find a creature so familial' in their 
sports, and so frequent a type in tlieir literature, as the 
hawk, figuring among the “dramatis persona)” of a fabu- 
lar romance constructed by mediaeval men. 

Athenaeum , No. 3067, p. 166. 

Fabolaria (fab-u-la'ri-li), w. [NL., < L. fabu- 
laris, pertaining to fable : Bee fabular.] A ge- 
nus of fossil porcellaneous foraminifers, hav- 
ing narrow and mostly elongated chamberlets 
opening terminally upon a cribriform surface 
and filled with labyrinthic shell-matter. F. 
ovata abounds in the Eocene of France. 
Fabnlarina (fab*u-la-ri'n«.), n. pi. [NL., < 
Fabularia + -ina.] A grout of foraminifers, 
taking name from the genus Fabularia . Ehren- 
berg, 1838. 
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fabvlate (fab'u-lat), «. i . ; pret. and pp. fabu- 
lated , ppr. fabulatina. [< u.fabulatus, pp. of 
fabulan, fable: see fable, t\] To fable. [Rare.] 

[The tongue Is] so guarded . . . as if it were with giants 
in an enchanted tower, as they fabulate, that no man may 
tame it. Rev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 10. 

f&bulise, v. i. See fabulize. 

fabulist (fab'u-list), n. [= F. fabuliste = Sp. 
Pg .fabulista (the L. term being fabula tor), < 
L. fabula , a fable.] An inventor or a writer of 
fables ; a fabler ; a maker of fictions. 

They come in lamely, with their mouldy tales out of 
Boccacio, like stale Talmrine, the fabulist. 

Ji. Jonson, Volpone. 

Fabulists always endow their animals with the passions 
and desires of men. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 372. 

So this easy-going fabulist passes on to the 17th of De- 
cember, 1799, again without a reference. 

Gladstone , Nineteenth Century, XXII. 462. 

fabulize (fab'u-liz), v. i . ; pret. and pp. fabulizcd, 
ppr. fabulizing. [< L. fabula , fable, 4- -izc . ] 
To invent, compose, or relate fables or stories. 
Also spelled fahulise . 

Then endlessly among themselves they fabulize, nourish 
the mistery, laugh, play, jeast, dance, leap, skip. 

Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues (1612). 

fabulosity (fab-u-los'i-ti), n . ; pi. fabulosities 
(-tiz). [= F. fabulosity = Bp. fabulosidad, < 

L. as if *fabulosita(t-)s, < fabulosus , fabulous: 
see fabulous.'] 1. The quality of being fabu- 
lous; fabulousness. [Rare.] 

Now, ns by his history he means this book of Job, it is 
evident lie supposed th o fabulosity of the book concluded 
against the existence of the patriarch. 

Warburton , Divine Legation, iv. § 2. 

2f. A feigned or fictitious story ; a fable. 

Herodotus hath besprinkled his work with nuiny fabu- 
losities. Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., i. 8. 

fabulous (fab'u-lus), a. [= F. fabuleux , OF. 
fableux = Sp. Pg. It. fabuloso , ( L. fabulosus , 
fabulous, celebrated in fable, < fabula , fable : 
see fable.] 1. Feigned or invented, as a story ; 
fictitious ; not true or real : as, a fabulous de- 
scription or hero; the fabulous exploits of Her- 
cules. 

Howsoeuer, it is more than appar&nt that the hooke bear- 
ing Enochs name iH very fabulous. 

P urchas , Pilgrimage, p. 36. 

The Europeans reproach us with false history and/a&w- 
lous chronology. Goldsmith , Citizen of the World, xvi. 

The total expulsion of tho Shepherds at anyone time by 
any King of Egypt, or at any one place, must be fabulous, 
as they have remained in their ancient seats, ami do re- 
main to this day. Bruce, Source of the Nile, 1. 397. 

2. Exceeding tho bounds of probability or rea- 
son ; not to be received as truth ; incredible ; 
hence, enormous; immense; amazing: as, a 
fabulous price ; fabulous magnificence. 

He found that the waste of the servants’ hall was almost 
fabulous. Maraulai/, Miso., 11. 372. 

A man of fabulous leanness arose, and begun a kind of 
dance. T. B. Aldrich, Poukapog to Pestli, p. 229. 

3. Fabling ; addicted to telling fables. 

Tho/a&itZtm* voices of some few 
Poor brain-sick men, styled poets. 

B. Jenson, Masque of Blackness. 

What ditf’rent Faults corrupt our Muses thus? 

Wanton as Girls, as Old Wives Fabulous ! 

Cowley, Death of Crashaw. 
Fabulous age, that period in tho early history of a coun- 
try of which tho accounts are mostly mythical or legen- 
dary, recording chiefly the fabulous achievements of he- 
roes : as, the fabulous aye of Greece or Home. 

fabulously (fab'u-lus-li), adv. 1. In a fabu- 
lous manner; in fable or fiction: as, it is fabu- 
lously related. 

These things are uncertain and fabulously augmented. 

Grenewly, Annals of Tacitus, p. 131. 

2. Incredibly; to such extent as to exceed 
probability; honeo, enormously; amazingly: 
as, fabulously rich. 

fabulousness (fab'u-lus-nes), n. The quality 
of being fabulous of fictitious. 

His f Boethius’s] history is written with elegance and vig- 
our, but his fabulousness and credulity are Justly blamed. 

Johnson, Jour, to Western Isles. 

faburdent, faburtbent, n. and a. [Also fabour- 
don; a partial accom. of OF. faux-bourdon: 
see faux-bourdon, and burden 3 =’ burthen'*.] I. 
n . In medieval music: (a) The rudest kind of 
polyphony, consisting of a melody or cantus 
firmus with the third and sixth added to each 
tone : not radically different from organum . 

In modulation hard I play and sing 
Fabourdoun, prlcksang, distant, countering. 

Gaoin Douglas, Palace of Honour, i. 42. 

( b ) Later, the process or act of adding a sim- 
ple counterpoint to a cantus, especially by ira- 
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provisation. (c) A drone-bass or a refrain; a 
burden. 

But I let that passe lest thou come In agAine with thy 
* faburthen . Lyly, Eupliues. 

I could not make my verses let vpon the stage in tr&gt- 
call buskins, euerie worde filling the mouth like the fa- 
burden of Bo- Bell. 

Greene , Perimedes, Address to Readers (1588). 

II. a. Monotonous. 

He condemneth all mens knowledge but his owne, rais- 
ing up a method of experience (with hiirabile, miraculoso, 
stupemlo, and such faburthen words, as Fierovanti doth) 
above all the learned Gallon ists of Italie, or Europe. 

Lodge, Wit’s Misory (1596). 

fac (fak), n. [Abbr. of facsimile.] A combi- 
nation of flowers or ornamental types of deco- 
ration, in imitation of the engraved head-bands 
of tho early printers: a typographic fashion 
in England in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

facade (fa-slid'), n. [= 1). (x. Dan. facade, < F. 
facade, < It. faccia (a, the front of a building 
(see faciata , faciate), < faccia = F. face, < L. 
facies , tho face: see face 1 .] In arch., a front 
view or elevation ; the chief exterior face of a 
building, or any one of its principal faces if it 
has more than one: as, the facade of the Lou- 
vre; tho facade of St. Deters in Rome. 

Like so many of the finest churches, [the cathedral of 
Siena] was furnished with only a plain substantial front 
wall, intended to serve us the bucking and support of un 
ornamental facade. 

C. K. Norton , Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 13(5. 

In Egypt the facades of their rock-cut tombs were . . . 
ornamented so simply and unobtrusively as rather to belie 
than to announce their internal magnificence. 

./. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 351. 

face 1 (fas), n. [< ME. face , rarely fans, faz , < 
OF. face, F .face = Pr. fats = Sp. faz, haz = 
Pg •face = It. faccia, < L. facies, the face, vis- 
age, countenance, look, appearance, form, etc. ; 
prob. connected with fax (fac-), a torch, faev- 
tus, elegant, polite, witty (soo facete , etc.), fo- 
cus, a hearth (see focus, etc.), < y/ *fac, *fa = 
Gr. y/ *((>a = Skt. y/ bhd, shine : two fable, fame 1, 
fate , etc.] 1. The front part of the human 
head, and by extension of the head of . any 
animal, made up of the forehead, eyes, nose, 
mouth, cheeks, and chin; tho visage; the coun- 
tenance. 

Henry played with Lewis the Heir of France at Chess, 
and winning much Money of him, Lewis grew so olioler- 
iek, that ho threw the Chess-men at Henry’s Face. 

Bake j, Chronicles, p. 30. 

Is not the young heir 
Of that brave general’s family, Glulio, 

So poor, he dares not show his fare in Naples? 

Sir R. Stapylton, Slighted Maid, p. 19. 
If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget them all. 

Pope, R.<of the L., ii. 18. 
He would not, with a peremptory tone, 

Assert the nose upon Ills face his own. 

Cowper, Conversation, 1. 122. 

2. Aspect or expression of the face; look; 
countenance ; manner of regard, as implying 
approval or disapproval: as, he set his face 
against it. 

The Lord muke Ills face shine upon thee. Num. vi. 25. 
Keep still your former face, and mix again 
With these lost spirits. B. Jonson , Catiline, iii. 2. 

Some read the King's face, some the Queen's, and all 

Had marvel. Tennyson, Lancelot and Elame. 

3. An expressive look; an assumed facial as- 
pect indicative of some feeling, especially one 
of ridicule, disgust, or the like. See to make a 
face , below. 

“Could I have found a more respectable subject?” he 
inquired of her. “The adjective is excellent," she said, 
with a little face, as she put her violin into its case. 

Mrs. II. Ward, Robert Elsincre, xviii. 

4. Decent outward appearance ; aspect or sem- 
blance of propriety. 

How many things are there which a man cannot, with 
any face or comeliness, say or do himself ! 

Bacon, Friendship. 

They took him to set a face upon their own malignant 
designs. Milton. 

They [the priests] saw that the king was not inclined to 
advauee money, and all of them knew perfectly, that, 
whatever face, he put upon the matter, the Ras would not 
give an ounce of gold to prevent the Abuna from staying 
there [In confinement] all his life. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 646. 

5. Confidence, as indicated by the expression 
of the countenance; effrontery; audacity; as- 
surance; impudence. 

I cannot with any face ask you to trust me with any- 
thing in future. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 351. 
However I may set a face and talk, 

I am not valiant. 

Beau, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, iii. 2. 


I wonder you can have the /ace to foUow me, 

That have so prosecuted things against me. 

Middleton ( and others), The W idow, v. 1. 

That liiB rise hath been by her and her husband’s means, 
and that it is a most inconceivable thing how tills man 
can have the face to use her and her family with the neg- 
lect that ho do them. Pepys, Diary, 111. 132. 

This gentleman ... is particularly remarkable for a 
becoming assurance ; . . . none are more blessed with the 
advantages of face. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, lxviii. 

0. Front; presence; sight: as in the phrases 
before the face , in the face , to the face, from the 
face. 

Honours, grace, ami dignities be ever bostoweth upon 
those that have done him any memorable seivice in the 
face of his enemios. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 40. 

The parson threatens him, if be does not mend his man- 
ners, to pray for him in the face of the whole congregation. 

Addison, Sir Roger at Church. 

Without any evidence, nay, in the face of the strongest 
evidence, he [Mr. Montagu] ascribes to tin* people of a 
former age a set of opinions which no people ever held. 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

In face of you, as you entered tho door, was the en- 
trance to the working-kitchen, or scullery. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’B Lovers, vi. 

7. In anal., technically, a part of tho head or 
skull distinguished from the cranium proper or 
brain-box, the facial region or facies, contain- 
ing the eyes, nose, and mouth, but not the ears. 
See facial. — 8. In eniom., the front of an in- 
sect’s head between tho compound eyes. In de- 
scriptions the term is applied to a more or less definite* 
area, which varies for the different orders. 

9. In hot., tho tipper or inner or free surface of 
an organ, as opposed to the back. 

That part of the anther to which the filament Is attach- 
ed, and which is generally towards tho petals, is the back, 
the opposite being the fare. Jfncyc. Brit., IV. 137. 

10. The front or tho principal surface of any- 
thing; the surface presented to view, or the 
side or part of a side on which the use of the 
thing depends: as, the face of tho earth or of 
the waters ; the face of a clock (the dial), of 
a plane (the sole), of a hammer (the striking- 
surface of tho head), of a typo (the surface giv- 
ing the impression), etc. 

Also the breadth of the face of the house, and of the 
separate place toward the east, an hundred cubits. 

Ezelc. xli. 14. 

A generall rumour of a gen oral 1 peace now spread it self 
over all the face of those tormented Countries. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 10. 

An unusual light rested, to him, on the face of the 
world. 11'. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 323. 

And now the only thing that bad the springs of life 
within its bosom was the great, sweet-voiced clock, whose 
faithful fare bad kept unchanged amidst all the swift 
pageantry of changes. The Century, XXXV. 947. 

11. A plane surface of a solid; one of the sur- 
faces bounding a solid : as, t he face of an arrow- 
head. Thus, a cube or die has six faces ; an oc- 
tahedron has eight faces . — 12. That part of the 
cog of a geared wheel which projects beyond 
the pitch-line. — 13. The working or cutting 
portion of a grinding-wheel, or the edge of any 
cutting-tool. — 14. That part of the surface of 
a valve which comes in contact with the seat. 
Rankin e. — 15. In mining , but chiefly in coal- 
mining: (a) Properly, the front, of a working; 
lhat part of the coal-seam which is being mined. 
Sometimes also called the working-J’acc. 

Tunnels of a large face are those whose height is six or 
seven feet, and are about eight, feet wide. 

Kissler, Mod. High Explosives, p. 258. 

( I) ) Sometimes, improperly, same as back or 
cleat. — 16. The superfio Disappearance or seem- 
ing of anything; observable state or condition ; 
aspect in general. 

His actions never carried a ny fare 
Of change or weakness. 

IJ. Jonson, rase is Altered, i. 2. 

If all these were exemplary In the conduct of their 
lives, tilings would soon take a new face. 

Swift, Advancement of Religion. 

Trull) and goodness and beauty are but different faces 
of the same All. Kmerson , Mist*., p. 28. 

Assyriology has considerably changed the fare of He- 
brew etymology and lexicography. The A meriean, VII. 24. 

17. In astral., one of thirty-six parts of the zo- 
diac formed by dividing each sign into three 
equal parts. Each face was assigned to one of the plan- 
ets — namely, the first faro of Aries to Mars, who is tlu* 
lord of that house, and all the following faces to the sun, 
Venus, Mercury, the moon, Hutuni, .lupiter, and Mars, in 
regular rotation. 

Enery Bignu is departid in 3 cuene parties by 10 degrees, 
and thilke porcioun they elope a face. 

Chaucer , Astrolabe, ii. 4. 
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If any planet be In his decanate, at face, be bas the least 
possible essential dignity ; but being in his own decanate 
or face, be cannot then be called peregrine. A planet be- 
ing in his decanate or face describes a man ready to be 
turned out of doors, having much to do to maintain him- 
self in credit and reputation ; and in genealogies it repre- 
sents a family at the last gasp, even as good as quite de- 
cayed, hardly able to support itself. 

Lilly, Astrology (ed. Zadkicl). 

18, The words of a written paper, ©specially 
of a commercial or legal paper, as a note or 
judgment, in their apparent or obvious mean- 
ing; specifically — (a) the express terms; (b) 
tho principal sum due, exclusive of interest ac- 
crued by law: as, the face of a draft. — 19. in 
arch., same as band 2 , 2 (e). — 20. In bookbind- 
ing, the front edge or fore edge of a book. 

After the face [of a book] has boon ploughed, the back 
springs back into its rounded form. Fncgc. tint., IV. 43. 

Ambulacra! face. Sec ambulacra l. — Composition face. 

See compositim. — Face of a bastion. See haul uni. — Face 
Of a cannon, face Of a piece, the terminating plane at 
the muzzle of a piece of ordnance, perpendicular to the 
axis of the bore. - Face Of a square, one of the sides of 
a battalion or regiment when formed in square. Farrow, 
Mil. Encyc.— Face on, in coal-mining, parallel with the 
cleat, or principal system of joint-planes : said of a inode 
of working the coal. It is the opposite of end on (which 
see, under end) Faces about! , turn your faces around : 
a military word of command, equivalent to about face. 

Double your files ; as you were; faces about. 

Beau. and Ft., Knight of Burning Pestle, v. 

Good captain, fares about, to some other discourse 

//. Janson, Every Man in his Humour, ili. 1. 

Face to face, in a confronting attltudo or position; in 
actual presence or propinquity ; as, to be face to face with 
impending disaster. 

It 1 r not the manner of the Romans to deliver any man 
to die, before that he which i« accused have the accusers 
face to face. Acts xxv. 1(1. 

Now wo see through a glass, darkly; but then face to 
face. 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

I had spoken face to face with the veritable author of 
a printed book. Hawthorne, Twice-Told Tales, II. 

They (right ami wrong] aro the two principles that have 
stood face, to fare from the beginning of time, and will 
ever continue to struggle 

Lincoln, The Century, XXXIV. 300. 

Fit of the face, Son jin .— Hippocratic face, see Hip- 
pocratic.— On the face Of It, on the evidonee of the thing 
itself ; by its own showing : ns, tho paper is a forgery on 
the face of it ; tho story Is false on the face of it. — To 

change facet. See rhanrfc.- To fly In the face of. See 
A/ 1 -— To have two faces in or under one hoodt, to be 

guilty of duplicity. 

He that luithc too faces yn on hode 

May be enrolled yn thys fratornyte |of fools]. 

Jlooke. of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra scr.), 1. 80. 

To make a face, to change or distort the counteuunce, 
as in disapproval, mockery, or disgust ; put ou an unnatu- 
ral look. 

Shame Itsolf ! 

Why do you make such fares t 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 

To run one's face, to obtnin m*dit or favor without secu- 
rity or reconuncmiution, or by sheer boldness or audacity. 
[Slang, IT. K.] = 8yn. Face, Visaye, Countenance. Face is 
the general word, representing the permanent combination 
of features, apart from any changes produced by thought 
and feeling. Countenance is the face as affected by the 
state of the mind ; hence such ligurative uses of the word 
as to give countenance to an idea or undertaking. Visaye 
is essentially the same as countena nee, but especially re- 
gards the face as seen. Countenance and visaye are some- 
times applied to the faces of brutes, but are ordinarily held 
as too high for such use, expressing too much of intellect 
or character. 

Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreathed 

Milton, 1*. JL, iv. 7(5. 

On his bold visaye middle uge 

Had slightly pressed its Hignct sage 

Scott, L of the L., i. 21. 

Woe is written on thy visaye. 

Aytoun, Ed in boro after Flodden. 

I hold every man a debtor to his profession from the 
which . . . men of course do seek to receive countenance 
and profit. Bacon, Maxims of the Law, ITef. 

O'e# his countenance 

No shadow past. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
face 1 (faa),t’.; pret. and pp. faced, ppr. fanny. 
[< MK.faeen ; {face*, w.] I, trans. 1. r fo turn 
the face or front full toward; confront; be or 
stand in front of or opposite to, literally or fig- 
uratively: as, to face an audience; the house 
faces the sea; w© ar o facing important ©vents. 

They had now faced, as they saw, without power any 
more to evade it, a llery trial. 

lie Quincey, Secret Societies, ii. 

Double temples are by no means uncommon in India, 
but the two sanctuarteB usually face each other, and have 
the porch between them. 

J. Feryusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 890 

Two problems face tho combined intelligence of Eng- 
land for solution at the present time. 

Fortnightly Rev., XL. 39. 

Hence — 2. To confront boldly; make a stand 
against; oppose or defy: as, to face the con- 
sequences. 
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And how oan man die better 

Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods? 

Macaulay, Horatius, st. 27. 

3. To cover or partly cover with something in 
front. 

Some round-grown thing, a jug 
Faced with a beard. B. J orison, New Inn, i. 1. 

Specifically— (a) Of buildings: as, a house faced with 
marble. 

The pyramid was faced by adding courses of long blocks 
on each layer of the steps. 

Chambers, Lib. Unlv. Knowledge, XII. 307. 
(b) In tailoring, dressmaking, etc., to cover some part of 
(a garment), as lappets or the lien), with another mate- 
l ial . See re vers and facing. 

Grumio. Thou hast faced many thingB. 

Tailor. I have. Shak., T. of the S., iv. S. 

4. To smooth or dress the face of, as a stone, 
etc. — 5. To turn the face of upward; expose 
the face of in dealing : said of a playing-card. 
— To face down, to abash by fixedness of gaze ; cow by 
stern looks ; hence, to withstand or put down by audacity 
or effrontery. 

Here's a villain that would face me down. 

Shak., C. of E., iii. 1. 
Because lie walk’d against his Will ; 

He fac'd Men down , that he stood still. 

Prior, Alma, 111. 

To face it with a card of tent, (a) In tho old game of 
primero, to stand boldly upon a card ; bluff. Hence — (b) 
To face it out by sheer audacity. 

A vengeance on your crafty wither’d hide ! 

Yet 1 have fac'd it udth a card often. 

Shak., T. of the S., ii. 1. 
To face out. (a) To put or force (a person) down or out 
by assuming a bold front; defeat by mere effrontery or 
audacity. 

Jhaueherc . . . broughte you for the trewe fayth of the 
Catholike chnrche, agaynst your fulse heresy, wherewith 
you would face our Huuiour out of the blessed sacrament : 
I bane brought agaynst you, to your face, Saint Bede and 
Theophylaeius. Sir 1\ More, Works, p. 1132. 

(b) To persist in maintaining (an assertion which is not 
true); maintain unhlushingly and shamelessly; brave, as 
a charge, with effrontery : as, she faced it out. 

A mad-eap ruffian, and a swearing Jack, 

That thinks with oaths to face the matter out. 

Shak., T. of the S., Ii. 1. 

To face tea, to improve its superficial appearance by the 
addition of coloring matter in the process of firing. See 
facing, 3.— To face the music, to meet the emergency 
boldly ; accept tho situation at its worst. [Slang, U. 8.] 
Although such reverses [financial panic] would seem to 
fall with crushing weight upon some of our most substantial 
citizens, a strong determination to face the music is every- 
where manifested. Worcester (Mass.) Spit, Sept. 22, 1857. 

Now that those whom he recognized as his enemies had 
succeeded in putting him in this position, he determined 
to face the music, and not allow them to gain any advan- 
tage if he could help It. Tourgfe, Fool’s Errand, p. 52. 

II. intranti . If. To appear. 

The evil consequences thereof faced very sadly. 

A’. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 198. 

2f. To carry a false appearance; play the 
hypocrite. 

To laughe, to lie, to flatter, to face ; 

Foure wales in Court to win men grace. 

Ascham , The Seholemaster, p. 54. 
For there thou needB must learne to laugh, to lie, 

’Vo face, to forge, to scolfe, to eompanie. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 50(5. 
Suffolk doth not flatter, face, or feign. 

Shak. , 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 

3. To brag; rail; vaunt; boast. Halliwell . [Old 
and prov. Kng.] 

All the day long is he facing and oroking. 

(Mall, .Roister Bolster, i. 1. 

4. To turn the face; especially, in milit. tac- 
tics, to turn on the heel to the right or left, or 
to a reverse position, as at the word of com- 
mand, right face, left face, or right about face. 

When he |tho pawn] has/«<vrt, either right or left, lie 
only commands the two diagonals towards which ho /arc# 
| in four-handed chess]. Vcrney, rhess Eccentricities, p. 24. 

To face about (mint.), to turn on the lioel so as to face 
in the opposite direction. 

Face about, man ! A soldior, and afraid of the enemy ! 

Dryden. 

Our Gaptnin bid us then face about. 

Heading Skirmish (Chiid’s Ballads, VII. 24(5). 

face 2 (fas), v. t . [ME. face n, by apheresis from 
dcfacen : hoc deface.'] If, To deface. 

Pnlexena . . . 

All /acid hir face with hlr fell terls 
That was red as tho roses. 

Destruction qfTroy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 9128. 

2. To damn go or spoil the surface of, as by 
wear or accident. 

Cards having been once ground down need hut little 
grinding at any one time afterwards, unless they get 
jammed, faced, ... or something unusual happens to 
them. F. Wilson, Cotton Carder’s Companion, p. 47. 
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fac6 s f, n. An obsolete form of fosse. 
face&ble (fa'sa-bl), a. That jnay be faoed or 
approached. 'Christian Union, Aug. 11, 1887. 
face-ache (fas'ak), n. Neuralgia in the nerves- 
of the face : tic douloureux, 
face-ague (ias'a/gu), n. Same as face-ache. 
face-card (fas'kard), n. A playing-card on 
which there is a face; the king, queen, or 
knave of any suit of cards; a court-card, 
face-cloth (fas'klfith), n. 1. A cloth laid over 
the face of a corpse. 

The Face-Cloth too Is of great Antiquity. Mr. Strutt 
tells us, that after the closing the Eyes, &c., a Linen Cloth 
was put over the Face of the Deceased. 

Bourne's Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 28, note. 

Standing by the coffin, with wild impatience, she pushed, 
aside the face-cloth. Seward, Letters, 1. 249. 

Stole a maiden from her place, 

Lightly to the warrior stept, 

Took 'the face-clot h from his face. 

Tennyson , Trincess, vi. (song). 

2. A cloth for washing the face ; a wash-cloth, 
face-cover (fas'knv^Gr), n. In fort., an inte- 
rior glacis, placed in the ditch, with its crest 
high enough to mask the scarp-wall from the 
plunging fire of distant batteries : intended to 
prevent besiegers from effecting a practicable 
breach in the wall unless they succeed in es- 
tablishing their batteries on this interior glacis, 
faced (fast), p. a. 1. Having a face; marked 
with a face, as a court-card. — 2. Appearing as 
to the face ; having a facial expression of a cer- 
tain kind; looking. [Kare.] 

A company of rural fellowB, fac'd 
Like lovers of your laws. 

Ford, Sun’s Darling, ii. 


3. Having the upper or outer surface dressed 
or smoothed: as, n faced stone. — 4. Having th© 
front, or some part of th© front, covered with 
other material (see face 1, v. t., 3): said of gar- 
ments, as a man’s coat, a woman’s gown, etc., 
and often used compounded with the name of 
the material: as, mW-faeed; n&tm-faccd . — Faced 
card, in card-playing, a card that has been shown by a 
player face up during the deal or out of turn. 

faced-lined (fast'lind), a. Ill her., having the 
lining exposed at the fold or opening, as a man- 
tle: an epithet used only when the tincture of 
the lining is to he specified : as, a mantle faced- 
lined gules. 

face-flatterer (fas ' flat "tr-fcr), n. One who 
compliments another grossly and to his face. 
[Rare.] 

Nine tithes of times 

Face -flatterer and backbiter are the same. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


face-guard (fas'giird), n. 1. A covering or 
mask to protect the face and eyes from acci- 
dents, as in various chemical and mechanical 
processes, in fencing, etc. — 2. Any fixed pro- 
jection from the front of a helmet, serving to 
protect the face, as the nasal, 
face-hammer (fas'ham^r), n. 1. A hammer 
having a flat face, as distinguished from one 
having both ends pointed or edged. See cut 
under hammer . — 2. A hammer with a cutting 
and a blunt end, used in preparing stono for 
finer tool-work. 

face-lathe (fas'laTH), n. 1. A lath© for turn- 
ing face-work, such as bosses and core-prints. 
— 2. A lathe with a large face-plate and a slide- 
rest adjustable in front on its own shears. It 
is generally transverse. E. //. Knight. 
face-mold (fas'mold), w. The name given by 
workmen to the pattern for marking the plank 
or board out of which ornamental hand-railings 
for stairs or other works are to be cut. 
face-painter (fas'pan / 't6r), n. A painter of por- 
traits; on© who paints the likeness of the face. 
[Rare.] 

face-painting (fas'pan^ting), n. 1. The act or 
art of painting faces or portraits ; the art of rep- 
resenting faces in painting. [Rare.] 

Giorgione, the cotemporary of Titian, excelled In por- 
traits or face -painting. 

Dryden , tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 


2. The act of applying rouge or other coloring 
matter to the face. 

face-plan (fas 'plan), ». A plan or drawing of 
the principal or front elevation of a building, 
face-plate (fas 'plat), n. 1. A true-plate used 
to test a plane surface. — 2. A plate used as a- 
cover or shield for any object subject to shock 
or abrasion. — 3. The disk attached to the re- 
volving spindle of a lathe to which the piece to- 
be turned is often fastened, 
facer (fa's^r), n. If. One who faces; one who- 
puts on a bold face. 
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ShaU the adversaries of the truth be dumb? Nay; there 
be no greater talkers, nor boasters, and facer*, than they 
be. Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 

Yon preserve 

A race of idle people here about you, 

Facers and talkers, to defame the worth 
Of those that do things worthy. 

Lean, and FI ., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 2. 

2. A sever© blow on the face; hence, any sud- 
den check that staggers one. [Slang.] 

The . . . shepherd . . . delivered a terrific facer upon 
our large, vague, benevolent, middle-aged friend. 

Dr. J. Brown , Rab, p. 2. 

I should havo been a stercoraceous mendicant if I had 
hollowed when I got a facer. Kingsley , Letter, May, 1856. 

3. A bumper of wine. HalliweU . 

facet 1 (fas'et), n. [Also written facette , and for- 
merly also faucet; = D. G. Dan .facette = Sw. 
facett ; < P. facette, OF. face tc (= Sp. Pg. faceta 
= It. faccetta), dim. of face, face: see face 1 .] 

1. A little face; a small surface; specifically, 
in lapidary work , a small polished surface, 
usually of some geometrical form; one of the 
many variously shaped segments or faces into 
whicn the surface of a gem is broken in order 
to increase its brilliancy. There are various ar- 
rangements of the facets, the choice depending upon the 
shape of the stone, but they may be grouped in three 
classes, styled brilliant cut., rose cut, and trap cut. Hee 
cuts under brillia nt. 

Honour that is gained and broken upon another hath 
the quickest reflection ; like diamonds cut with /aucef s. 

Bacon , Honour and Reputation. 

His talk, 

When wine and free companions kindled him, 

Was wont to glance and sparkle Hko a gem 
Of fifty facets. Tennyson , Geraint. 

A young fellow of talent, with two or three facets to his 
mind. O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, iv. 

2. Iu arch., the fillet between the flutings of a 
column. — 3. In anat., a smooth, fiat, circum- 
scribed articular surface of bone. See second 
cut under dorsal. — 4. In entom., the surface of 
an ocellus of the compound eye of an insect.; 
also, an ocellus. -Double-skill facet, in lapidary 

work , one of the triangular facets cut in removing the 
lower angle of the foundation squares. Also called bril- 
liant facet. 

These facets are by some lapidaries called double -skill 
facets, from being cut in pairs. 

(>. Byrne , Artisan’s Handbook, p. 228. 
Skill facet, in lapidary work, one of the upper row of 
facets around the table of the stone. See cut. under bril- 
liant (fig. 2). 

These triangular facets are called skill facets, from the 
difficulty of placing them correctly. 

O. Byrne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. 227. 

facet 1 (fas'et), v. t . ; prot. and pp. faceted or 
facetted , ppr. facet my or facetting. [== F. facet - 
ter = Pg. facetar = It. fuccettare; from the 
noun.] To cut a facet or facets upon : as, to 
facet a diamond. 

facet 2 t, ft. [M K. , also face et, faucet, < L. facetus, 
elegant, polite, witty: ms face te.] A book; 
especially, a child’s book of instruction; a 
primer. 

Facect [var. facet, faucet], hooke. Prompt. Parv. 

And he to drawn these chyldren, as well in the schoole 
of facet, as in son go, organes, or suche other vertuous 
thinges. Quoted in Babees Book, p. lxxvi. 

facetet (fa-set'), a. [= OF .facet = Sp. (obs.) 
Pg. It. face to, < L. facetus, elegant, fine, polite, 
courteous, witty; prob. connected with facies, 
face, appearance, form : see face 1 .'] 1 . Choice ; 
fine. — 2. Pleasant; cheerful; facetious. 

All those that otherwise approve of jests in some oases, 
and faxete companions (as who doth not?), let them laugh 
and be merry. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 200. 

A facete discourse, and an amicablo friendly mirth, can 
refresh the spirit. Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), I. 742. 

“I will have him,” continued my father, “ cheerful, fa - 
cete, jovial." Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vi. 5. 

faceted, facetted (fas'et-ed), p. a. 1. In lapi- 
dary work , covered with facets, or cut with goo- 
metrical surfaces to enhance the brilliancy, as 
a gem. 

The term brilliant cut, when used alone, is always under- 
stood to imply that the front and back of the stone are 
both faceted. (). Byrne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. 228. 

2. Having facets, as tbe compound eye of an 
insect. See compound eyes, under eye*. 

The Individual ocellites are at once recognized . . by 
the facetted aj>pearance of the surface. 

IT. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 626. 

facetelyt (fa-set'li), adv. Elegantly.; cleverly; 
ingeniously. 

They fthe eyes] are the chiefe seates of love, and as 
James Lernutius hath facetely expressed in an elegant ode 
of his, etc. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 461. 

facetenesst (fa-set'nes), n. Elegance: clever- 
ness; ingenuity of expression. 
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Parables do not only by their plainness open the under* 
standing, but they work upon the affections, and breed 
delight of hearing by the reason of that faccteness and wit- 
tiness which is many times found in them. 

Sir M. Hale, Sermon, Luke xvili. 1. 

facetiae (fa-so'shi-e), ft. pi. [L., pi.. of facetia , 
wit, a jest, witticism, < facetus , witty : see fa- 
cete.] 1. Witty or humorous savings or writ- 
ings. — 2. In booksellers’ or collectors’ cata- 
logues, books of an objectionable kind, broad, 
coarsely witty, or indecent, 
faceting, facetting (fas'et-ing), n. 1 . The pro- 
cess of cutting facets, as on a gem. — 2. The act 
or art of shaping in facets. 

The skilful and practised workman turning the links of 
gold chains bet ween his thumb and finger with great dex- 
terity and accuracy ; . . . the most perfect-shaped dia- 
monds are being produced. This is called faceting . 

Gee, Goldsmith’s Handbook, p. 180. 

facetious (fa-se'shus), a. [= F. facctieux = 
Hp. Pg. facecioso , facetious, < L. facctia , wit: 
s facet. kjc.] 1. Sportive; jocular, without lack 
of dignity; abounding in fun: as, a facetious 
companion. 

The genius of their philosophy was free and facetious. 

Bp. Parker, Platoniek Philos. 

There was the usual facetious young man, whose mild 
buffooneries have their use on such occasions. 

C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, xxi. 

2. Full of pleasantry; playful, but not undig- 
nified; exciting laughtor : as, ufacetiom story. 

When I was last in Paris, T heard of a facetious Passage 
’twixt him | the Duke] and the Archbishop of Rourdeaux. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 40. 

Tis pitiful 

To court a grin, when you should woo a soul ; 

To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation ; and t' address 
The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 

When sent with God’s commission to the heart ! 

(Jowpcr, Task, ii. 470. 

Ono of the party entertains the rest with the recital of 
some wonderful or facetious tule. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 235). 
-Syn. Merry, Jovial, etc. (sec jolly) \ jocose, humorous, 
funny, droll, comical. 

facetiously (fa-He'shus-li), adv. In a facetious 
manner; merrily; waggishly; wittily; with 
pleasantry. 

B. answers very facetiously. I must own that a com- 
mand to lend, hoping for nothing again, and a command 
to borrow, without returning any thing again, seem very 
different commands. Waterland , Works, VI. 86. 

facetiousness (fa-sd'slius-nes), n. [< facetious 
+ -ness.] The quality of being facetious ; sport- 
ive humor ; pleasantry ; the quality of exciting 
laughter or good humor. 

Magnificent in ids living, reserved in his conversation, 
grave in his common deportment, but relaxing with a wise 
facet iovsness, ho [William 1.] knew how to relieve ids mind 
and preserve his dignity. 

Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist., an. 1087. 

facette, ft. Bee facet 1 . 

facetted, facetting. See faceted , faceting. 

face-value (fas'vaFu), «. The value expressed 
on the face, as of a note. 

face-wheel (f as'hwel) , ft . Same as croum-whcel. 

The late Mr. Larkin, in flnishinghis beautiful wood mod- 
els of crystals, employed calcined flint pulverized and glued 
upon wooden face-wheels. 

(). Byrne , Artisan's Handbook, p. 860. 

fachout, ft. An obsolete form of falchion. 

facial (la'shal), a. [= F. Pr. facial, < M L. fa- 
cialis, < 1*. facies, the fact©: s deface 1 .] 1. Per- 
taining to the face: as, facial expression: an 
opithet specifically applied in anatomy to many 
structures which compose this part of the head : 
as, a facial artery, bone, muscle, nerve, vein, 
etc. — 2. Pertaining to some part of an animal 
like or called the face ; specifically, in entom., 
pertaining to the front of the head, or to the 
part distinguished as the face in the various 

orders — Facial angle of Camper, of Cloquet, etc. 
Sec craniometry. - Facial artery, a large branch of the 
external carotid, mounting from the neck over the border 
of the lower jaw Just at tilt) anterior margin of the masBeter 
muscle, coursing obliquely to the inner canthus of the eye, 
and giving off numerous branches to the parts it traverses. 
-- Facial axis. Sec axis\ Facial bone, any hone com- 
posing the skeleton of the face, as distinguished from a 
cranial hone proper: in human anatomy 14 bones (each 
pair counted as two) are included in this set ; they are 
the two nasal, two superior maxillary, two lacrymal, two 
malar, two palate, two inferior turbinated, vomer, and 
inferior maxillary hones. Facial canal. See canaD.— 
Facial depression, in entom., a depressed space beneath 
the antennas, seen in many Diptera.— Facial ganglion. 
See ganglion — Facial Index See craniometry. — Facial 
line of Camper. See craniometry. — Facial nerve, the 
nerve of expression ; the motor nerve of the muscles of 
the face, formerly known as the portio dura of the seventh 
cranial nerve, now as the seventh cranial nerve, leaving 
the cavity of the cranium by the internal auditory mea- 
tus, traversing the temporal bone in the aqueduct of Fal- 
lopius, emerging at the stylomastoid foramen, and send- 
ing branches to all the superficial muscles of the face.— 
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Facial suture, in trilobites. this line of .separation be- 
tween the glabella and the lateral portion of the cephalic 
shield.— Facial vein, (a) Anterior, a vein continued 
from the angular at the inner angle of the orbit, crossing 
the face superficially to unite with the anterior division 
of the temporornaxillary vein under the digastric; muscle 
to form the common facial. (5) Common, "a short trunk, 
formed by the union of the anterior facial and anterior 
division of temporornaxillary to empty into the jugular at 
the level of the liyoid bone, (c) Deep, a vein passing from 
tile pterygoid plexus to empty into the anterior facial 
below the malar bone. Also called anterior internal max- 
illary vein, (d) Posterior , the temporoinaxillnry vein, 
(e) Transverse, one of two veins passing over the surface 
of the masseter muscle to empty into the common tem- 
poral vein. See basifacial , craniofacial. 

facially (fa/shal-i), adv. 1. In a* facial man- 
ner; with reference to the face. — 2. Face to 
face; vis-4-vis. 

faciatat (fa-shi-a'tft), n. [It .facciata: see fa- 
ciate.] »atno as faciate. 

The piazza compasses the fariata of the court ami 
chapel. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 25, 1644. 

faciatef (fa'shi-at), n. [< It. facciata = F. fa- 
gade , facade: s eefagade.] A facade. 

The faciate of this Cathedral is remarkable for its his- 
torical carving. Evelyn , Diary, Julie 27, 1664. 

facient (fa'shient), ft. [< L. facien(t-)s , ppr. 
of facer e, make: see fact.] If. A doer; one 
who does anything, good or bad. 

Is sin in the fact, or in the mind of the f orient f 

Bp. Hacket, A bp. Williams, p. 66. 

2. Tn math., a variable of a quant ic. Cayley , 
1 854.— Facienta of emanation. See emanation. 

facies (fa'shi-ez), n. ; pi. facies. [L. : s eefacc* .] 

1. The face; specifically, in anat., the facial 
part of the skull or of the head. — 2. Features, 
visage, countenance, or physiognomy. Hence 
— 3. The whole outside figure; tho general con- 
figuration. Hence — 4. Tho general aspect or 
appearance of anything; superficial character- 
istics or features; specifically, the general as- 
pect which an organism presents at the first 
view, before the details have been considered 
separately: as, the fanes of a country; the fa- 
cies of a fauna. Ill zoology often used comparatively, 
in the sense of nspeet or appearance : as, having the facies 
of Cicindela (that is, like in general appearance, hut not 
necessarily in structure). Facies Hlppocratica. Nee 
Hippocratic Jure, under Hippocratic. 

facile (fas'il), a. [< F. facile = Sp. Pg. facil = 
It .facile, < L. facil is (archaic fan/, adv. facul), 
easy to do, easy, lit. doable, < face re, do, make: 
see fact. Of. difficile, difficult.] 1. Easy to be 
done, performed, or used; easy; not difficult. 

They complain, but will not use the Jacilc and ready 
mcuns to do themselves good. 

Burton, Aunt, of Mel., p. J62. 

Order. . . will render the work facile and delightful. 

Evelyn. 

No may he with more facile question hear it, 

For that it stands not in such warlike brace. 

Shak., Othello, i. 3. 

The ear finds that agreeable which the organs of utter- 
ance find Jacile. Whitney, Kneyc. Brit., XVIII. 773. 

2. Easy to be moved, removed, surmounted, or 
overcome. 

The/rtfu7e gates of hell too slightly hurl’d. 

Milton , 1* L., tv. 967. 

3. Easy of access or converse; affable; not 
haughty, austere, or reserved. 

I meant she should he courteous, facile, sweet 

ll. Jonson. 

4. Easily moved or persuaded to good or had ; 
pliable; flexible; yioldiug. 

Be nocht ouWfaciU for to trow, 

Quliill that 3e try the mater throw 
Lander, Dewtie of Kyngis (K E. T. H.), 1. 261. 

A corrupt judge offendrth not so highly as a Jacile. 

Bacon, Advancement of beaming, ii. 314. 
He has so modern and facile a vein, 

Fitting the time, and can liing the court ear ' 

H. Jonson Volpone, iii. 2. 

This is treating Burns like a child, a person ot so facile 
a disposition as not to be trusted without a keeper on the 
king's highway. J- Wilson. 

5. Ready; quick; dexterous: as, a facile arti- 
san or artist ; ho wields a facile pen. 

That facile obsequiousness which attnets the incon- 
siderate' In Belgians, Frenchmen, and Italians, is too gen- 
erally ft mixed product from impudence ami insincerity. 

De Quincey, Style, i. 

\ man of ready smile and facile tear. 

Improvised hopes, despairs at nod and heck, 

And language — all, the gift of eloquenee ! 

Browning, King and Book, I. 42. 

To the facile pen of an Oxford man we ow e the produc- 
tion of tlie most popular manual of our history that has 
ever appeared, the Short. History of the English People, 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 57. 

facilely (fas'il-li), adv. In a facile or easy man- 
ner; easily. [Rare.] 

So facilie he bore 

His royall person. Chapman, Iliad, xxiii. 
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facileness (fas'il-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being facile, or easy or compliant, [Rare.] 

Alas, 

That facil hearts should to themselves be foes, 

When others they with facilness befriend. 

./. Beaumont , Psyche, xvii. 197. 

facile princeps (fas'i-le prin'seps). [L. : fa- 
cile, easily, < facilis , easy; princeps , chief, first: 
see facile , and princeps, prince .] Easily the first 
or best ; the acknowledged chief, 
facilitate (ffi-sil'i-tat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. fa- 
cilitated, ppr. facilitating. [With suffix -ate”, 
< F. facititer (= Sp. Pg. facilitar = It. facili- 
tarc)', make easy, < L. facilitates, facility: see 
facility .] To make easy; render less difficult; 
free wholly or partially from difficulty or im- 
pediment; lessen the labor of: as, to facilitate 
learning by suitable appliances. 

Every new attempt serves . . . to fariUtnte . . . future 
invention. Goldsmith, The Bee, -No. 4. 

Some acquaintance with that language may facilitate 
the study of Spanish. Lathrop , Spanish Vistas, p. 194. 

The easy navigation of the river James and its depen- 
dencies great \y jaeditated the ollorts of the British. 

Leek y, Eng. in lHth Cent., xiv. 

facilitation ( fa-si 1 -i -tii ' sli Oil ) , n . [= Sp. ( obs . ) 
facilitation = It.. facUitazmne ; as facilitate + 
Uon. 1 The act of facilitating or making easy. 

It becomes obvious that when they [men] co operate, 
there must not only be no resulting hindrance, hut there 
must hofarititat ton , since in the ubsence of facilitation 
there can be no motive to co-operate. 

11. Spencer, Data of Ethics, p. 139. 

It may perhaps he made a question which of the two uses 
of speech, communication or the facilitation of thought, Is 
the higher Whitney, Enryc. Brit., XVIJ1. 760. 

facility (ffi-siPi-ti), n . ; pi. facilities (-tiz). [< 

F. fticilitr'ss Sp. faciltdad = Pg. facilidade = 
It. facilitd, < L. facil ita(t-)s, easiness, ease, fa- 
cility, < facilis, easy : nee facile.} 1. The qual- 
ity of being easily done or performed ; freedom 
from difficulty; ease: as, the facility of an op- 
eration. 

More than half the pleasure of building a literal house 
of cards, unlike its metaphorical namesake, consists in 
the facility of throwing it down when It is built. 

11. N. Oxenham , Short Studios, p. 19. 

2. Ease in doing or performance; readiness 
proceeding from skill or practice; dexterity: 
as, he performed the work with great facility. 

Can. Is your Englishman so exquisite in his drinking? 

latfo. Why, he drinks you, with facility, your Dane dead 
drunk. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 

The facility whieli we get of doing things by a custom 
of doing nmkoH them often pass in us without notice. 

Lockc. 

3. Easiness to bo moved or persuaded; readi- 
ness of compliance; pliancy; specifically, in 
Scots law, a degree of mental weakness short 
of idiocy, but justifying legal intervention. 

Keek the good of other men, but be not in bondage to 
their faces or fancies , for that, is but facility or softness, 
which taketb an honest mind prisoner. 

Bacon, (Joodness, and (loud ness of Nature (ed. 1887). 

It is a great error to take facility for good nature : ten- 
derness without discretion is no better than a more par- 
donuhlc folly. Sir 11. 1/ Estrange. 

In order to support the reduction of the deed of a facile 
person, there imiHt be evidence of circumvention and of 
imposition in the transaction, as well as facility in the 
party, and lesion. But, “where lesion in the deed and 
facility in the gran ter concur, the most slender circum- 
stances of fraud or circumvention are sutUeieiit. to set it 
aside.” Bell's Law Diet. 

4. Easiness of access; complaisance; affabil- 
ity; urbanity. 

He . . . offers himself to the visits of a friend with fa- 
cility. South, Sermons. 

5. The means by which the performance of 
anything is rendered more easy; convenience; 
assistance; advantage: usually in the plural: 
as, facilities for traveling or for study. 

The ('asina is by no means one of Ills [Plautus’s | best, 
plays ; nor is it. one which offers great facilities to an imi- 
tator. Macaulay, Macliiavelli. 

So fur from imposing artificial restrictions upon the ac- 
quirement of knowledge by women, throw every facility 
in their way. Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 25. 

Law Of facility, a law of mental suggestion proposed by 
Hamilton, to the effect that a thought easier to suggest 
will lie roused rather than a more difficult one. The ap- 
parent tautology of this statement was never cleared up 
by Hamilton. - 8yn. 1. Easiness, etc. See ease.- - 2. Ex- 
jicrt ness. Knack, etc. (Bee readiness), ability, quickness. — 
4. Civility 

facinerious (fas-i-nS'ri-us), a. Sam© as facino- 
rous. 

Par. lie’s of a most faeinerious spirit that will not ac- 
knowledge it to l>e the 

Laf. Very hand of heaven. 

Shak., All s Well, ii. 3 (Victoria ed.). 

facing (fa'sing), n. [Verbal n. of facd, v.] 1. 
A covering in front for ornament, distinction, 
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protecti on, or other purpose, (a) In arch., a thin 
covering of hewn or polished stone over an inferior stone, 
or a stratum of plaster or cement on a brick or rough stone 
wall, (b) In joinery, the woodwork fixed round apertures 
in interiors, to ornament them or to protect the plaster 
from injury, (c) In engin.. a layer of earth, turf, or stone 
laid upon the liottom ana the sloping sides of a canal, 
railroad, reservoir, etc., to protect the exposed surface or 
to give it a steeper slope than is natural. ( d ) In clothing: 
(!) That part of the lining of any garment which covers 
those parts that are turned over or in any way exposed to 
view ; hence, such a covering when not really a part of the 
general lining: os, the silk faxing of a dress-coat. (2) A 
similar covering used to protect a part of a garment which 
is peculiarly exposed to wear, or the edge of such a gar- 
ment, os of a skirt which is not to be hemmed, trousers 
around the ankle, etc. ; In military uniforms, in the plural, 
the cuffs and collar, when, as is often the case, they are 
of a different color from that of the coat. 

Or do you think 
Your tawny coats with greasy facings here 
Shall conquer it? L. Barry, Ham Alley, iii. 1. 

2. In founding , fine sand or powder applied to 
the face of a mold which receives the metal, 
to give a smooth surface to the casting. — 3. 
A mode of preparing tea for the market by 
treating it with coloring matter and other sub- 
stances, so as to imitate tea of better quality 
and higher valuo ; alHO, the materials used in 
this process of adulteration. 

That tea is said to bo adulterated with prussic acid, 
arose from the uso of prussian blue in tho facing. 

Science, VI. 208. 

4. Milit, tho movement of a soldier in turn- 
ing on the heel to tho right, left, ri^ht about, 
left about, etc. : as, to put a recruit through 
his fairings . — 5f. Boasting; swaggering. 

Leave facing, 'twill not servo you : 

This Impudence becomes thee worse than lying. 
Fletcher ( and Massinger ?), Lovers* Progress," iii. 0. 

0. The process of joining two pieces of timber 
by a rabbet. — 7. In chess, the way or direction 
in which a piece should face. 

If lie [a pawn] takes diagonally, that decides his factw/ 7 , 
and lie must continue to move that way [in four-handed 
chessj. Vemey , Chess Eccentricities, p. 23. 

8. In brickmaking, the opening through which 
the bricks are wheeled into the kiln and hauled 
out afterburning. Also called abutment. — 9. 
The process of preparing the faco or working- 

surface of a millstone Facing up. (a) In brick - 

nmking, covering up tho face of the raw bricks with boards 
on end. V. T. Davis, Bricks and Tiles, p. 142. (b) In con- 
fectionery, giving a smooth finish to the surface of the 
paste for lozenges, by strewing it with starch -powder and 
fine sugar and rubbing them in by hand. 

facingly (fa'sing-li), adv . In a fronting posi- 
tion. 

facing-machine (fa'sing-ma-shen"), n. A ma- 
chine for dressing millstones, 
facing-sand (fa/sing-sand), n. In molding , a 
mixture generally composed of pulverized bi- 
tuminous coal and common molding-sand, used 
to form the surface of molds, 
facinoroust ( fa-sin 'fi-rus), a. [Early mod. E. 
also facinorvs; < OF. facinorcux, facinereux = 
Sp. facineroso = Pg. It. facinoroso , < L. facino - 
rosus, criminal, atrocious, < facinus ( facinor -), 
a deed, esp. a had deed, crime, villainy, < fa cere , 
do: see ./«(?£.] Atrociously wicked. 

He was of bucIi stowte stomack and haute courage, yt 
at the same time yt he was draweii on the lierdle toward 
his death, he sayd (as men do report?) that for this mys- 
cheiious and /(Minoru* actc he should linue a name per- 
petual ami a fame permanent and immortal. 

Hall, Hen. VII., an. 7. 

It. were a vengeance centuple, for all facinorous acts 
that could bo named. 11. Jonson, Epicccne, ii. 1. 

f&cinorousnesst (fa-sin'o-rus-nes), n . [i facin- 
orous + Extreme or atrocious wicked- 

ness. Bailey , 1727. 
fackH, w. An obsolete form of fake*. 
fack‘ 2 t, fackst, n. [Also feck, fecks , fags, and 
fackins , fackings, etc., all being perversions of 
faith , in the oath by my faith or in faith {V faith, 
and so i* facks , V fackins , etc.).*] Perverted 
forms of faith, used in oaths, 
fackeltaziz (fa'kl-tants), n. [G., < fackel, a 
torch (< L, facula , dim. of fax , a torch), 4- tans 
= E. dance.) 1 . A torchlight procession, a sur- 
vival from medieval tournaments, which is cel- 
ebrated at some of the German courts on the 
marriage of a member of the royal family. — 2. 
A musical composition designed for the above 
procession. It is written for a military band, and is a 
polonaise in marc h-time (=}), having usually a loud first 
and last part and a soft trio. 

facklnst, fackingst, fackst. Set> /«<*». 

By my fackings, but I will, by your leave. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 2. 

f&COn, n. An obsolete form of falcon. 
facoundt, a. A Middle English form otfacund . 
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facreret, n. [ME. (only in the following ex* 
tract) ; origin unknown, perhaps a corruption 
of a Rom. word.] Dissimulation. 

They [the Lombards] over all 
Where that they thenken for to dwelle, 

Among hem self, so as they telle, 

First ben enformed for to lere 
A craft, which cleped is facrere; 

For is facrere come about 
Than afterward hem stant no doubt 
To voide with a subtil honde 
The best© goodes of the londe, 

And bringe chaffe and take corne, 

Where as facrere goth beforne; 

In all liis waie he tint no lette. 

Gower, Conf. Aniant., I. 230. 

facsimile (fak-sim'i-le), n. and a. [Short for L. 
factum simile , made like : factum , neut. of f ac- 
tus, pp. of facer e, make; simile, neut. of similis , 
like.j I. n . An exact copy or counterpart ; an 
imitation of an original in all its proportions, 
qualities, and peculiarities: as, engraved or 
lithographed facsimiles of old manuscripts, of 
autographs, of a drawing, etc. ; a facsimile of a 
coin or a medal. [Sometimes erroneously writ- 
ten as two words, fac simile , or with a hyphen, 
facsimile .] 

The image must be a facsimile of the real object, for 
the apparent object will be a facsimile of the image. 

Lc Conte, Sight, p. 25. 

U. a. 1. Having the character of a facsimile 
or counterpart; exactly corresponding or re- 
produced: as ? n, facsimile reprint of an old book: 
a facsimile picture. — 2. Pijpducing or adapted 
to produce facsimiles Facsimile engraving. See 
engraving. — Facsimile telegraph, one which reproduces 
at the receiving end of the line an autographic message 
prepared at the transmitting end. 

facsimile (fak-sim'i-le), v. t. [< facsimile, w.] 
To make a facsimile or exact counterpart of ; 
copy exactly. [Rare.] 

Tile illustrations of a missal preserved at Munich . . . 
have been f airly facsimiled. Buskin, Lectures on Art, $ 144. 

facsimilist (fak-sim'i-list), n. [< facsimile + 
-ist] Tho producer of a facsimile. 

A new quarterly whose interest and importance will bo 
apparent when its title is named — tho Facsimilist. 

The Nation, Nov. 4, 1875, p. 293. 

fact (fakt), n . [< L. factum, a deed, act, exploit, 
ML. also state, condition, circumstance (> It. 
fat to = Sp. hoc ho = Pg. feito = OF. fait, faict , 
feet, fet (> ME. faite, feit, feet, E. feat 1 ), F. fait, 
fact, deed, etc.), neut. of fact us, pp. of facer c 
(> It. fare , far = Sp. hacer = Pg. fazer = Pr. 
far = OF. fairc, F. faire ), do, make, pass, fieri, 
become, be. The word is of very wide use in 
L., but has no certain connection with words 
in other tongues. In one view the c is an ex- 
tension or formativo, the */ *fa being = Skt. 
*/ dhd = Gr. \/ *0e in rMvai = E. do* , put (fact 
being thus ult. nearly identical with E. deed ) : 
see do l, deed. The E. words derived from or in- 
volving the L. facere are many : see faction = 
/ ashion 1 , factor, factory, faetnre == feature, man- 
ufacture, factitious, facile, faculty, difficile , diffi- 
cult, feaO-, feat'*, featous , fetish ,’ defeat, benefit, 
comfit, counterfeit, forfeit, surfeit, affair, affect, 
confect, defect, effect, infect, perfect, prefect, etc.. 
artifice, edifice , office, orifice , sacrifice, etc., suf- 
fice, efficient, proficient, sufficient , affection , con- 
fection, effection, etc,., bencfic , malefic, horrific , 
beneficent, maleficent , magnificent, amplify , hor- 
rify, benefaction, calef action, and many other 
words in -fic, -ficcn t, - ficicnt , -fy. In some word s, 
as chafe, chaffs, etc., traces of the root facere 
are almost obliterated.] 1 . Anything done ; an 
act ; a deed ; a feat. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

How he [David] no Law, but OodB drad Law enacts: 

How He respects not persons, but their Facts. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 
“Their fact it is so clear; 

I tell to thee, they hanged must be.” 

Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 256). 
He who most excels in fact of arms. 

Milton , P. L., ii. 124. 

A good time after the Indians brought another Indian 
whom they charged to have committed that fact. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 282. 

2. A real state of things, as distinguished from 
a statement or belief; that in the real world 
agreement or disagreement with which makes 
a proposition true or false; a real inherence 
of an attribute in a substance, corresponding 
to the relation between the predicate and the 
subject of a proposition. By a few writers things 
in the concrete and the universe in its entirety are spoken 
of as facts; hut according to the almost universal accepta- 
tion, a fact is not the whole concrete reality in any case, 
but an abstract element of the reality. Thus, Julius C«eaar 
is not called a fact; but that Julius Caesar invaded Britain 
is said to have been a fact, or to be a fact. To this extent, 
the use of the word fact implies the reality of abstractions. 
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With the majority of writers, also, a fact or tingle fact, 
relates only to an Individual thing or individual set or 
things. Thus, that Brutiu killed Caesar is said to have been 
a fact; but that all men are mortal is not called a fact, but 
a collection of facts. By fact is also often meant a true 
statement, a truth, or truth in general ; but this seems to be 
a mere inexactness of language, and in many passages any 
attempt to distinguish between the meanings on the sup- 
position that/act means a true statement, and on the sup- 
position that it means the real relation signified by a true 
statement would be empty subtlety. Fact is often used 
as correlative to theory , to denote that which is certain or 
well settled— the phenomena which the theory colligates 
and harmonises. Fact., as being special, is sometimes op- 
posed to truth , as being universal ; and in suoh cases there 
is an implication that facte are minute matters ascertained 
by research, and often inferior in their importance for tho 
formation of general opinions, or for the general descrip- 
tion of phenomena, to other matters which are of familiar 
experience. 

I am wounded 

In fact, nor can words cure it. 

Fletcher ( and another). Elder Brother, iv. 1. 

The Right Honorable gentleman is indebted to his mem- 
ory for his jests and to his imagination for his facts. 

Sheridan, Speech in Reply to Mr. Dundas. 

In order to believe that gold is yellow, I must, indeed, 
have the idea of gold, and the idea of yellow, and some- 
thing having reference to these ideas must take place in 
my mind ; but my belief has not reference to the ideas, it 
has reference to the things. What I believe is a fact re- 
lating to the outward thing, gold, and to the impressions 
made by that outward thing upon the human organs ; not 
a fact relating to my conception of gold, which would be 
a fact in my mental history, not a fact of external nature. 

J. S. Mill, Logic, 1. v. 1 1. 

The basis of all scientific explanation consists in assim- 
ilating a fact to some other fact or facts. 

A. Bain , Logic, III. xii. § 2. 

A law is a grouping of observed facts. Challis. 

A world of facts lies outside and beyond the world of 
words. Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 67. 

The whole human fact of him, as a creature like myself, 
with hair and blood and seeing eyes, haunted me in that 
sunny, solitary place, not liko a spectre, but like some 
friend whom I had basely iujured. 

tl. L. Stevenson, Merry Men. 

3. In law , an actual or alleged physical or 
mental event or existence, as distinguished 
from a legal effect or consequence : as in the 
phrases matter of fact, question of fact, the facts 
of the case , as distinguished from matter of law, 
question of law , the law of the case. Thus, whether 
certain words wore spoken is it question of fact ; whether, 
if spoken, they constituted a binding promise, Is usually 
a question of la w . — Ablative fact, a fact whb.h accord- 
ing to law takes away a right.— Collateral facts. See 
collateral. - Collatlve fact, ft fact appointed by law to 
give commencement to a right. — Conclusion of fact. 
See conclusion. Divestitive fact. Hume as ablative fact. 
—Error in fact. See error.— Evidential or eviden- 
tiary facts. See evidential .— Fact of consciousness, 
a fact whose, existence is given and guaranteed hy an ori- 
ginal and necessary belief. Fixed fact. floo fixed. In 
fact, in reality ; in truth ; indeed. 

Dangle. It certainly must hurt an author of dolieate 
feelings to see the liberties they l the newspapers] take. 

Sir Fret. -No ! quite the contrary ; tlieir abuse is, in fact, 
the host panegyric - 1 like it of all things. 

Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 

In the facti, in the act. 

It cannot be evidently proved, or they likely taken in 
the fact. Burton , Anat. of Mel., p. 682. 

Investitive fact, flame as collatim fact.— The fact, 
the truth : in such collocations as, Is it the. fact, that he 
said so? — Ultimate fact, an indemonstrable truth, 
facta, n. Plural of factum. 
faction (fak'shon), u. [== G. faction = Dan. Sw. 
faktion , < F. faction = Sp. faction = Pg . faegao 
= It. fazione * < L. factio(n-), a making, doing, 
a taking part, a company, party, faction, < f ac- 
tus, pp. of facer e, do, make, take part : see fact. 
Doublet of fashion 1 , q. v.] 1 . A party of persons 
having a common end in view; usually, such a 
party seeking by irregular means to bring about 
changes in government or in the existing state 
of affairs, or in any association of which they 
form part ; a combination of persons using sub- 
versive or perverse methods of promoting their 
own selfish or partizan views or interests, espe- 
cially in matters of state. 

You are all of his faction; the whole court 

Ib bold in praise of him. 

Beau, and FI., Philaater, i. 2. 

How oft a Patriot’s best laid Schemes we find 

By Party cross'd or Faction undermin’d ! 

Congreve, Epistle to Lord Halifax. 

Thus that city [Florence] became divided, as all the rest 
of Italy was before, into the two factions of Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. • J. Adams, Works, V. 13. 

This . . . made the government absolute, and led to 
consequences which, as by a fixed law, must ever result In 
popular governments of this form : namely, to organized 
parties, or rather factions, contending violently to obtain 
or retain the control of the government. 

Calhoun , On Government, I. 100. 

2. Combined disorderly opposition to estab- 
lished authority; turbulence; tumult; dissen- 
sion. 

He could not endure any ordinances or worship, etc., 
and when they arrived at one of the Eleutheria Islands, 
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... he made such a faction as enforced Captain Sayle to 
remove to another island. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 409. 

They remained at Newbury in faction among them- 
selves. Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 

If there had been any taint in his doctrine that way [to- 
ward treason], there had been reason enough in such an 
Age of faction and sedition to have used the utmost care 
to prevent tho spreading It. Stillingfieet, Sermons, I. iii. 

A spirit of faction, which is apt to mingle its poison in 
the deliberations of all bodies of men, will often hurry the 
persons of whom they are composed into improprieties 
and excesses for which they would blush in a private ca- 
pacity. A. Hamilton , The Federalist, No. xv. 

3. In Bom. antiq one of the classes into which 
the charioteers in the circensian games were 
divided, one of each contending in a race. The 
four regular factions, distinguished by their dresses as the 
green, red, blue, and white, represented spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter. Domitian added purple and yellow 
factions, making six contestants in every race ; but those 
new divisions were not permanent. A dispute in ( Constan- 
tinople, in 532, between tho green and blue factions ami 
their partizans, the emperor Justinian favoring the latter, 
led to a civil war of five days, which cost 30,000 lives ami 
nearly overthrew the government. 

Their trains must bate, 

Their titles, feasts, and factions. 

B. Jonson , flejanus, ii. 2. 

Bofore the close of tho republic, an enthusiastic parti- 
san of one of til n factions in the chariot races flung himself 
upon tho pile on which the body of a favourite coachman 
was consumed, and perished in tho flames. 

Leclcy, Europ. Morals, I. 231. 
—Syn. 1. Combination , Party, etc. See cabaU. 
factional (fak'shon-al), a. [< faction + -ah] 
Of, pertaining to,’ or’ cliaracterized by faction : 
as, factional resentment ; factional perversity. 

Long identitlod with factional politics. 

Philadelphia Times , April 28, 1885. 

factionaryt (Tak'shon-a-ri), a. [= F. faction - 
nairc = §p. Pg. fac'donario = It. fazionario , < 
LL. factionarius, the head of a company of 
charioteers, < L. factio(n-), a faction : see fac- 
tion.'] Active as a partizan; factious; zealous. 

Prithee, fellow, remember my name Is Mcnenius, always 
f actionary on the party of your general. Shak., Cor., v. 2. 

factionert (fak'shon-frr), w. [< faction + -cr” • 
ult. < LL. factumarius : see factionary.'] One 
of a faction. 

The facti oners had entered into such a seditious con- 
spiracy. Bp. Bancroft, Dangerous Positions. 

factionist(fak'shon-ist),w. [< faction + -ist.] A 
member of a faction or a promoter of a faction. 

Henry had yielded with repugnance to a union with 
Elizabeth the Yorkist; the sullen Lancastrian long looked 
on his queen with the eyes of a factionist. 

I. 1)' Israeli, Amen, of Lit., I. 2(M. 

factious (fak'shus), a. [= F. Jactieux , < L. 
factiosus , of or for a party or faction, <.factio{n-), 
a faction: see faction.] 1. Given to faction; 
dissentious; promoting partizan views or aims 
by perverse or irregular means; turbulent. 

But ambitious and factious Men are never discouraged 
by such an appearance) of difficulties. 

Still hiy fleet, Sermons, I. vii. 

That factious and Beditious spirit that lias appeared of 
late. Chesterfield, Misc., TV. xci. 

At home the hateful names of parties cease, 

And factious souls are wearied into peace. 

Dryden, Antrum Jtedux, 1. 313. 

lie had to deal with a martial and factious nobility. 

Prescott, Ford, and Jsa., ii. 25. 

2. Pertaining to or proceeding from faction; of 
a turbulent partizan character. 

Factious tumults overbore the freedom and honour of 
the two houses. bhkon Bastlike. 

Why these factious quarrels, controversies, and battles 
amongst themselves, when they were all united in the 
game design? ltryden. 

He is immediately alarmed, and loudly exclaims against 
such factious doings, in order to set the people hy the ears 
together at such a delicate juncture. 

Goldsmith , National Concord. 

The emigrants themselves were weakened by factions 
divisions. Bancroft, Hist. U. S., I. 98. 

3f. Active; urgent; zealous. 

Be factious for redress of all these griefs ; 

Anil I will set this foot of mine as far 

As who goes farthest. Shak., .T. C., I. 3. 

factiously (fak'slius-li), adv. In a factious 
manner ; by moans of faction ; in a turbulent 
or disorderly manner. 

factiousness (fak'shua-ncs), n. [X factious + 
-«».] The state or quality of being factious ; 
disposition to promote or take part in faction. 

A gentleman, indeed, most rarely accomplished, excel- 
lently learned but without all vainglory, friendly without 
factiousness. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

With all their factiousness, they [the Dlerieals] could not 
very well dare to pursue their habitual tactics of opposi- 
tion In a matter which, after all, was of much more con- 
cern to their constituents than spiritual and religious in- 
terests. Lowe, Bismarck, II. 467. 
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factiBh (fak'tish), a. + -fe/tL] Deal- 

ing with facts ; insisting upon facts. [Hare.] 

How happily does lie expose thut facti sh element in hu- 
man nature, which led a distinguished astronomer to de- 
scribe tho theories of the ITinoipla as “mere crotchets of 
Mr. Newton ! ” The Academy, Jan 2, 1886. 

factitious (fak-tish'us), a. [= Sp. Pg. facti- 
cio , < L. facti tins, bettor factici us, made by art, 
artificial, in later grammarians also of words, 
imitative, onomatopoetic, < faccre, pp . f actus, 
make: see fact . Of .fetish, ult. < 1j. fa cticius.] 
Made by or resulting from art, in distinction 
from that which is produced by or conformable 
to nature; artificial; conventional. 

A situation in which all factitious distinctions were of 
less worth than individual prowess and efficiency. 

Prescott, Ford, and Isa., Int. 

Manners are factitious, and grow out of circumstances, 
as well as out of character. Emerson, Conduct of Life. 

Ho takes away all the screens which give a factitious 
dignity and elevation to governments and men. 

Whipple, Ess. and ltev., I. 147. 

Rock alum [is] a factitious art! eh* consisting of crystal- 
line fragments of alum not larger than almonds, coloured 
with Venetian red. lire. Diet., III. 709. 

= Syn. Artificial, Factitious , Unnatural. Artificial meaiiB 
done by art, as opposed to natural. That is unnatural 
which departs in any way from what is natural : as, un- 
natural, excitement. An aitificial or factitious demand 
in the market is one that is manufactured, the latter being 
the moro laboriously worked up; a factitious demand 
exists only in tho invention of one and the imagination of 
another; an unnatural demand is greater than the laws 
of trade would produce. 

Artificial and factitious gemma. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 1. 

The factitious is the elaborately artificial in things of a 
moral, social, in* material kind. A factitious demand is 
one vvliich 1ms been artificially created by pains and effort 
required to produce it. The term points more to the labor 
and less to the skill which produces the artificial. 

(\ J Smith, flynoiiyines, p. 120. 

Unnatural deeds 

Do breed unnatural troubles. Shak., Macbeth, v.l. 

factitiously (fak-tisli'iiH-li), adv. In a facti- 
tious oi’ artificial tuauner. 

Whilst, the ref oi e, there is a truth in tho belief that 
“ progress, and at the same time resistance” is tho law of 
social change, there is a fatal error in the inference that 
resistance should lie factitiously created 

II Spencer, Social Statics, p. 513. 

factitiousness (fak-tish ' us-nefl), w. The quality 
of being factitious. 

factitive (fak'ti-tiv), a. and n. [< NL. facti- 
Uvus, < L .factus, pp. oX fact re, make : see/acLj 
I. a. Causative; effective; expressive of mak- 
ing or eausing: in grammar said of a verb which 
takes, besides its object, a further adjunct ex- 
pressing something predicated of that, object: 
thus, they made him a ruler; to call a man 
a coward; to paint the house red. The adjunct 
predicated of the object is called a far! it ire or objective 
predicate (sometimes, less correctly, a factitive object). 

For instance, in certain branches of this stock, as the 
Persian, etc., . . the tendency of causal verbs to lose 
their force altogether, even with the longer factitive form, 
which they faithfully keep, ih only tlie breaking through 
of that principle which asserted itself almost universally 
in the late analytic state of the gioup. 

Amer. Jour. PhiloL, II. 186. 

II. a. In tfrani., a factitive verb, 
factitude (fak'ti-tud), n. [ Jrreg. < fact 4* - itude , 
after aptitude, otc.] Tho quality of being fact; 
reality. 

It is when we are most aware of iho fortitude of tilings 
that we are most aware of our need of (bid, ami most, able 
to trust him. Geo. MacDonald, What s Mine ’s Mine. 

factivet (fuk'tiv), a. [X ML. fact in/s, < L. fac- 
ias, pp. of faccre, make: see fact. J Making; 
having power to make. 

Your majesty is a king whose heart is as unserutable 
for secret motions of goodness as foi depth of wisdom. 
You are creator-like, faittx, ami not desti uctive. 

Bacon , To James 1., let. 276. 

facto (fak'to), adv. [L., abl. of factum, a deed.] 
In law (properly dc facto), in fact; in deed; by 
the act or fact. 

factor (fak'tor), w. [Formerly also faetour; = 
F. fanteur = Sp. Pg. factor = It. fatfore = I). 
faktoor = G. factor = Dan. Hw.faktor, < fac- 
tor, a doer, maker, performer, ML. agent, etc., < 
faccre, do, make : s o.ofact. ( 'X. faiior,ftutonr.] 
1. One who transacts business for another or 
others; specifically, in com., a commissi on -mer- 
chant; an agent intrusted with the possession 
of goods for sale. “The distinctive features of Ids 
position arc : (1) he pursues the business of receiving and 
selling goods as a tiade or calling; (2) the goods are re- 
ceived either in bulk or sample into his possession, (3) 
lie has powci to sell; (4) lie serves for a commission, al- 
though in exceptional cases remuiiciation may be made in 
some other way ; (6) In? is generally resident in some other 
place than his principal.” ( Wharton , On Agency, | 436.) 
More loosely, a factor is an agent to buy or sell goods, or 
both, ami to handle them, to buy or stdl bills of exchange, 
and do other business on account of persons in other places. 



factor 

The said William Kyras wa a factor in Scio, not only for 
hia master, and for his grace the Duke of Norfolk, hut also 
for many others, worshipful merchants of London. 

Hakluyt (Arher's Eng. Garner, I. 22). 

Factor a in the trading world are what ambassadors are 
in the politic world. Addison , The Royal Exchange. 

In his mercantile affairs hi 4 was rather unfortunate ; for 
such was the extravagance of his factors . . . that they 
had dissipated the greater part of his merchandise. 

J. Adams, Works, V. 104. 

2. In Scotland, a person appointed by a her- 
itor, landholder, or house-proprietor to manage 
an estate, to lot lands or tenements on lease, 
to collect rents, etc. 

Mr. White, u W clshumn, who lias been many yea th factor 
. . . on the estate of Calder, drank tea with us last night. 

Boswell, Journal (ed. 1807), p. 110. 

3f. An agent or a deputy generally. 

Therefor mnste they bo more eleune than the other, for 
they are the Jaetours, or hayliffes of God. 

Bp. Bale, Apology, fol. 74. 

Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 

To engross up glorious deeds on my behalf. 

Shak., 1 lien. IV., iii. 2. 

4. In American law , in some of the United 
States, a person charged as a garnishee. — 5. In 
math., one of the two or more numbers, expres- 
sions, or quantities which when multiplied to- 
gether produce a given product : as, 6 and 3 are 
factors* of 18. Ah every product, can he divided by any 
of its factors without remainder, /ucf or may also he defined 
as an expression or ouantifcy by which another expression 
or quantity may he divided without a remainder. 

8. One of several circumstances, elements, or 
influences which tend to the production of a 
given result. 

There is also a logical attitude which is called Atten- 
tion, itself the product, of feeling, and one of tlic neces- 
sary factors in Perception. 

G. 11. Lewes , Probs. of Life and Mind, Jnt., 1. ii. § 46. 

As to the cause of the limitation of the [deep-sea] fau- 
nae, It Is claimed that “light is the most powerful factor 
amongst all the agentswhich influence life upon the earth.’’ 

Smithsonian Report, 1833, p. 701. 
Allotrlous, blpartient, consequent, extraneous, otc., 
factor. See the adjectives. Division by factorB. Nee 
division. Factors' Act, a statute of New York (Laws of 
18:40, c. 170), the? effort of which is to make merchandise 
liable for money advanced or security given on the. faith 
thereof by consignors or purchasers, by enacting that the 
person in wliose name it Is shipped, the holder of the bill 
of lading, custom-house permit, or warehouse receipt, or 
the person having possession of the merchandise, shall, 
within certain limits, he deemed the true owner for such 
purposes. Similar statutes in other jurisdictions are va- 
riously known.— Factors’ Acts, English statutes of 1823 
(4 Geo. IV., c. 83), 1825 (6 Goo IV., c. 1)4), 1842 (f> and 6 
Viet., c. 3D), and 1877 (40 and 41 Viet.., c. 30), which preserve 
the lien of consignees upon shipments for advances, etc., 
and make hills of lading available as security to the ex- 
tent of such lien - Integrating factor, a quantity by 
which a given quantity is multiplied in order to render it 
an exact integral: hotter called a multiplier. — Interim 
factor. See interim.— Primary factor, a factor of a 
holomorpliic function having one root. Prime factor, 
a factor which cannot, be divided without remainder by 
anything except itself and unity. 

factor (fak' tor), r. [< factor, ft.] I. trans. 1. 
To act as factor for ; look after, let, and draw 
the rents for; manage: as, to factor property. 
[Scotch.] — 2. In math., to resolve into factors: 
as, a? a — fa factored into (x 4- y) (x — y). 

II. intrans. To act as factor. 

fiend your prayers ami good works to factor there for 
you, and have a stock employed in Gods hanks to pauper - 
ous and pious uses. S. Ward, Sermons, p 173. 

factorage (fak'tor-n j ), n. [ = F. factorage = Sp. 
factorage; as factor + -ft ge.] 1. The allowance 
given to a factor by liis employer as compensa- 
tion for his services. Also called commission. 

Ho put £1000 into Dudley’s hands to trade for him, to 
the end that his brother Montague might have the henetlt 
of the factorage. Royer North, Lord Guillord, II. 21)2. 

2. The business of or dealings with factors; 
consignment to or salo by a factor or factors. 

But in New Orleans enterprise had forgotten everything 
hut tlio/dcfemgc of the staple crops. 

G. W\ Cable, Creoles of Louisiana, xxxi. 

factored (fuk'tord), a. [< factor (factory) 4- 
-ed-.] Made iii a factory;" manufactured in 
quantities for mercantile purposes, as opposed 
to hand-made or unique; nonce, spurious. 
[Rare.] 

Large quantities of the tlnost and costliest articles sold 
under other local designations in Ismdou and ali over the 
world are. th mjaetuied work of Birmingham craftsmen. 

Nitu'teenth Century, XX. 244 

factoress, factress (fak 'tor-os, -tres), n. [— F. 
factrice = It. fattoressa ; as factor 4- -ess. ] A 
female factor. [Hare.] 

Your factress lmtli been tamp’ring for my misery. 

Ford, Fancies, iii. 2. 

factorial (fak-to'ri-al), a. and w. [< factor or 
factory 4- -ah] I. a. 1. Pertaining to a fac- 
tor or factory; constituting a factory. 
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Securing a limited district for a depot and factorial es- 
tablishment. for American citizens in that region (Congo 
river]. Science, VI. 100. 

2. In math., of or pertaining to a factor or fac- 
torials. Hoe II. 

II. n. In math., a continued product of the 
form 

Fx, F\:r+1), F(x+ 2), F(z-f3), . . . F(x+n), 
in which every factor after the first is derived 
from the preceding by increasing the variable 
by unity. 

factorize (fak'to-riz), v. t . ; pret. and factor- 
ized, ppr. factorizing. [< factor 4- -ize.J In law, 
in some of the United States, to warn not to 
pay or give up goods ; attach the effects of a 
debtor in the hands of a third person, 
factorship (fak' tor-ship), n. [(factor 4- ship.] 

1. A body of factors. — 2. The business or re- 
sponsibility of a factor. 

My own care and my rich master’s trust 
Lay their commands both on my factorshij). 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, i. 1. 

factory (fak'to-ri), *. ; pi .factories (-riz). [= D. 
factor ij = G .'factor ci = Dan. Sw .faktori, < F. 
factorie, factor eric = Sp. factor ia = Pg. feitoria 
= It. fattoria, a factory, < ML. factona, a trea- 
sury, L. factorium , an oil-press, < L. factor . a 
doer, maker, ML. an agent, etc. : Bee factor. Of. 
manufactory .] 1. An establishment of mer- 

chants and" factors resident in a foreign place, 
formed for mutual protection and advantage, 
usually occupying special quarters under their 
own control, and sometimes having fortified 
posts and depots. In the middle ages foreign facto- 
ries existed in most large European cities, and to a later 
period in many Asiatic and African ports, often giving 
rise, especially in India, to the acquisition of extensive 
political power. A few arc still maintained in India and 
western Africa, most of them by the French, in a modified 
form and sometimes under other designations. 

At this River we were met by several of the French 
Merchants from fiidon : they having a Factory there the 
most considerable of all theirs in the Levant. 

Maundrell , Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 44. 

Even in India, during the seventeenth century, she 
[England] can hardly be said to have got beyond the fac- 
tory stage. Tlu? East India company were simply lease- 
holders of the native princes. Science , VII. 475. 

2. A body of factors ; the association of per- 
sons in a factorial establishment. 

Our Factory at C’acliao had news of our arrival before 
we came to an anchor, ami immediately the chief of the 
Factory, with some of tne King of Tonquln’s Officers, came 
down to us. bampier, Voyages, II. i. 13. 

3. The employment or authority of a factor; 
power to act as a factor. [Rare.] 

Factory may be recalled, and falls by the death of the 
principal. . . . The mandate of factory subsists notwith- 
standing the supervening insanity of the maud ant. 

Chambers's Encyc., art. Factor. 

4. A building or group of buildings appropri- 
ated to the manufacture of goods, including the 
machinery necessary to produce the goods, and 
the engine or other power by which such ma- 
chinery is propelled; the place where workers 
are employed in fabricating goods, wares, or 
utensils : as, a cotton factory. The general distinc- 
tion between a factory and a shop is that the work done 
in the former is on a larger scale, and usually of a kind 
requiring more machinery. When the more simple kinds 
of work commonly done in shops, however, are carried on 
in large establishments, the latter are often called facto- 
ries ; hut establishments for some branches of production 
are seldom or never so called, however large, as machine- 
shops, car-shops, coopers’ shops, etc. Also called manu- 
factory. 

Our corrupted hearts are U\v factories of the devil, which 
may he at work without his presence. 

Sir T. Brown e, Ohrist. Mor., i, 20. 

5f. Manufacture; making. 

For gain lias wonderful effects 
T’ improve the factory of sects. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, III. II. 1446. 
Factory Acts, ft series of English statutes having for their 
object the preservation of the health and morals of ap- 
prentices and operatives, with special reference to the em- 
ployment of children, and the regulation of factories as 
to hours of labor and recreation, sanitary condition, etc. 
That of 1802 (42 Geo. III., c. 73) is known as the first Fac- 
tory Act, and that of 1833 (8 and 4 Wm. IV., c. 108) as the 
principal Factor, y Act. Tne later acts are those of 1867 
(80 and 81 Viet., c. 103), 1870(38 and 84 Viet., c. 62), 1871 
(34 and 85 Viet., c. 104), 1874 (37 and 88 Viet., c. 44), 1878 
(41 and 42 Viet., e. 16), 1883 (46 and 47 Viet., c. 58), and 
1805 — Factory cotton, unbleached cotton cloth of home 
manufacture, as opposed to imported fabrics. Also called 
factory and domestic. [U. fi,] 

factory-m&und (fak'tq-jp-maiid), n. An East 
India weight of 40 Moors, varying, like the seer, 
largely in different localities. The Bengal factory- 
inuttnd is 74 pounds 10 ounces, while the Madras rnaund 
is only 26 pounds. It is distinguished from the bazaar • 
maund , wliich is about 82 pounds in Calcutta. 

factotum (fak-to'tuin), n. [< L. facere (fac, 
impv.) totnm , do all : fa cere, do; totum, neut. 


faculty 

of totus, all, the whole.] One who does every- 
thing ; specifically, one who is called upon or 
employed to do all kinds of work for another. 

He was so farre the dominus fac totum in this juncto 
that his words were laws, all things being acted according 
to his desire. 

Foulis, Flots of Pretended Saints (2d. ed., 1674). 

He could not Ball without hitn ; for what could he do 
without Corporal Vauspitter, his protection, his factotum, 
his distributer of provisions l Marryat , Snarleyyow, xiii. 

factress, n. See factoress. 

factual (fak'tu-al), a. [< fact 4* -u-al ; improp. 
formed, after analogy of actual .] Of the na- 
ture of fact ; consisting of or attentive to facts ; 
real; genuine; scrupulously exact. [Rare.] 

If a man is a plain, literal, factual man, you can make 
a great deal more of him in his own line by education than 
without education. IJ. W. Beecher , Royal Truths. 

f&ctuality (fak-tu-al'i-ti), n. [< factual 4- -ity.] 
The quality of being factual; genuineness. 
[Rare.] 

When we find these among the [asserted] facts, it makes 
us doubt the /actuality of the facts. 

It. Thomas, Christian Union, March 10, 1887. 

factum (fak' turn), w. ; id. facta (-tji). [L.: see 
fact.] 1. In law , a tiling done;”an act or a 
deed; anything stated and made certain; the 
statement of a case for the court. — 2. In math., 
the result of a multiplication ; a product.— Fac- 
tum Of a Will, the formal execution, or the signing and 
attesting of the will. 

facture (fak'tur), n. [= F. facture = Pr. fai- 
tura = Sp. hechura (in sense 2 factura ) = Pg. 
factura = It. fattura = D. faktvur — G. factur 
= Dan. tiw.faktura, invoice, < L. factura, mak- 
ing, make, LL. a creature, a work, ML. also 
form, price, enchantment, embroidery, etc., < 
facere , pp. fact us, make: wee fact. Ci. feature, 
a doublet of facture. J 1. The act or maimer of 
making; construction or structure. [Rare.] 

There is no doubt hut the facture or framing of the in- 
ward parts Is as full of difference as the outward. 

Bacon , Advancement of Learning, ii. 194. 

While he was acquiring in the Louvre his laborious and 
rude facture of successive impasto. The Atlantic, LX. 510. 

2. In com., an invoice or a bill of parcels. Sim- 
mon ds. 

facula (fak'u-l|i), n. ; pi. facuhv (-le). [L., a 

little torch, Him. of fax, a torch.] In astron., 
one of the small spots often seen on the sun’s 
disk, which appear brighter than the rest of his 
surface. 

Groups of minute Bpecks brighter than the general sur- 
face of the sun are often seen in the neighborhood of spots 
or elsewhere. They arc called facu Ice. 

Newcomb and Holden, Astron., p. 278. 

These facxdcc are elevated regions of the solar surface, 
ridges and crests of luminous mntter, which rise above 
the generallevel and protrude through the denser portions 
of the solar atmosphere, just as do our terrestrial moun- 
tains. C. A. Young, The Sun, p. 107. 

facular (fak'u-l&r), a. [< facula 4- -ar*.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a facula. See 
facula . 

faculencet (f ak'u-lens), n. [< L. facula , a torch, 
4- E. - encc .] Brightness; clearness. Bailey, 
1727. 

facultative (fak'ul-ta-tiv), a. [= F. facultatif 
= Sp. Pg. facultativo, < L .faculta(t-)s, faculty: 
see faculty and -ive.] 1. Conferring a faculty, 
right, or power; enabling. Hence — 2. Con- 
ferring tho power of doing or not doing; ren- 
dering optional or contingent. — 3. Having a 
faculty or power, but exercising it only occa- 
sionally or incidentally, or failing to exercise 
it; occasional or incidental; optional or con- 
tingent. Compare obligate. 

The chief point was the introduction of the referendum, 
by which laws made by the {Swiss | cantonal legislature may 
(facultative referendum) or must (obligatory referendum) 
be submitted to the people for their approval. 

Encyc. Brit., XXII. 790. 

The Facultative Actions are those which, although ul- 
timately dependent on the energies of the organs, are yet 
neither inevitably nor uniformly produced when tho or- 
gans are stimulated, hut, owing to the play of forces at 
work, take sometimes one issue and sometimes another. 

G. //. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, lilt. , I. ii. § 80. 
Facultative hypennetropia. see hypermetropia.— 
Facultative parasite, an organism, usually a fungus, 
which is normally in all stages saprophytic, hut which 
can grow during the whole or part, of its development as 
a parasite.— Facultative saprophyte, an organism, usu- 
ally a fungus, which is normally in all stages parasitic, 
hut which can grow during part of its development as a 
saprophyte. 

facultatively (fak'ul-ta-tiv-li), adv. In a fac- 
ultative manner. 

Certain facultatively parasitic and facultatively endo- 
phytic species of Moulds. De Bary , Fungi (trans.), p. 860. 

faculty (fak'ul-ti), ft. ; pi. faculties (-tiz). [< 
ME. faculte , power, property, < OF. faculte, F. 
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faculty ss Pv.facultat = Sp. faeultad sb Pg. fa- 
culdade ss It. faooltd (= D. fakulteit, in all senses, 
as Gh facultdt ss Dan. Sw. fakultet , in sense 3), < 
L. faculta(t-)s, capability, ability, skill, abun- 
dance, plenty, stock, goods, property, ML. also 
a body of teachers, another form of facilita(t-)s , 
easiness, facility^ etc., < facul, another form of 
fadlis, easy, facile : s ee facile.] 1. A specific 
power, mental or physical ; a special capacity 
for any particular kind of action or affection ; 
natural capability: sometimes, but rarely, re- 
stricted to an active power: as, the faculty of 
perception or of spoecn ; a faculty for mimicry : 
sometimes extended to inanimate things: as, 
the faculty of a wedge : the faculty of simples. 
Soe* theory of faculties, below. 

Forget not to call as well the Physician best acquainted 
with your body, as the best reputed of for his J acuity. 

Bacon , Regimen of Health (ed. 1887). 

To crave your favour with a begging knee, 

Were to distrust the writer's faculty. 

Ii. Jonson, Cynthia s Revels, Epil. 

How carelessly do you behave yourself 
When you should call all your best faculties 
To counsel in you ! 

Fletcher and llowlcy, Maid in the Mill, iv. 1. 

These powers at the mind, viz., of perceiving and of pre- 
ferring, are usually called . . . faculties of the mind. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxi. 6. 

Oh! many are the Poets that are sown 
Hy nature ; Men ondowed with highest gifts, 

The vision and the J acuity divine, 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, i. 

2. A power or privilege conferred; bestowed 
capacity for the performance of any act or 
function ; ability or authority acquired in any 
Way. In Roman Catholic ecclesiastical law a faculty is 
specifically an authorization by a superior conferring cer- 
tain ecclesiastical rights upon a subordinate. The most 
important faculties are those conferred by the pope upon 
bishops. I Archaic exeept in the latter use.] 

This Duncan 

Hath home h\n faculties so meek. 

Shah., Macbeth, i. 7. 

John dc Ihirg, chancellor of Cambridge University, A. D. 
1385, tells us that all vestments are to be blessed either by 
the bishop, or by one having the faculty to do so. 

Hock , Church of our Fathers, ii. 265. 

Can the [royal] arms be legally removed, when a church 
is restored, or at any other time, at the will of the incum- 
bent? or 1 b a faculty required? 

A. ,/. Bedell. N. and Q., 7tli ser., VI. 89. 

3. A body of persons on whom are conferred 
specific professional powers ; all the authorized 
members of a learned profession collectively, 
or a body associated or acting together in a 
particular place or institution; when used ab- 
solutely (the faculty), the medical profession: 
as, the learned faculty of the law; the faculty 
of a eollego; the Faculty of Advocates in Edin- 
burgh. 

Of all faculties they have great store of bookeB in that 
library, but especially of Divinity. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 07. 

There I saw Dr. Gilbert, 8 r W® Paddy's, and other pic- 
tures of men fatnoUB in their faculty. 

Evelyn , Diary, Oct. 8, 1662. 

In vain do they snuff and hot towels apply, 

And other means used by the faculty try. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 225. 

The obstinacy of Lord Chesterfield's deafness had in- 
duced him to yield to the repeated advice of the faculty 
to try whether any benefit could be obtained by a journey 
to Spa. Maty , Chesterfield, § 6. 

4. Executive ability; skill in devising and ex- 
ecuting or supervising: applied usually to do- 
mestic affairs. [New Eng.] 

Faculty is Yankee for savoir faire, and the opposite vir- 
tue to shiftlessness. Faculty is the greatest virtue, and 
Bhiftlessness the greatest vice, of Yankee man or woman. 
To her who has faculty nothing shall be impossible. 

Mrs' H. B. Stowe , Minister's Wooing, I. 

Above all things, he l Theodore Winthrop) had what we 
Yankees call faculty— the knack of doing everything. 

G. W. Curtis , Int. to Cecil Dreeine, p. 12. 

5. In colonial Now England, a trade or profes- 
sion. Mass . Prov. Laws . — 6. In the law of di- 
vorce (commonly in the plural), the pecuniary 
ability of the husband, in view of both his prop- 
erty and his capacity to earn money, with refer- 
ence to which the amount of the wife’s alimony 

is fixed. Acquisitive, appetitive, conservative, 
elaborative, etc., faculty, sec the adjectives. -Court 
Of Faculties, in the Ch. of Eny an ecclesiastical court 
originally established in 1534 by Henry VIII. in con- 
nection with the archbishopric of Canterbury, and em- 
powered to grunt faculties, dispensations, etc*. The 
chief officer is called the master of the faculties , and his 
duties are now confined almost entirely to granting 
license to marry without proclamation of banns, for the 
ordination of a deacon under age, etc.— Faculty of Ad- 
vocates. See ad wrote. Faculty of arts. See art 2 , 
Faculty to burden, in Scuts law , a power reserved 
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in the disposition of A heritable subject to burden the 
disponee with a payment.— Moral faculty. See moral 
sense, under moral.— Theory Of faculties, in psychol., 
the doctrine that there is a close correspondence between 
the powers of the mind (as the so-called faculties of sen- 
sution, memory, etc.) and its internal constitution. The 
meaning of the phrase is quite vague. It merely expresses 
the incautious tendency to reason from the logical analysis 
of mental phenomena to the physiology of the soul which 
the older psychologists are accused of by Herbartlan and 
other modern psychologists. -Syn. 1. Aptitude, Capacity, 
etc. (see yenius ) ; aptness, capability, forte, turn, expert- 
ness, address, facility. 

facundf (fa-kund'), a. [ME. facound, < OF. fa- 
conde = Sp. Pg. facundo = It. facondo , < L. fa- 
cundus , that speaks with ease, eloquent, < fart, 
speak : see fable.] Ready of speech ; eloquent ; 
fiuent. Also facundious. 

Nature . . . 

With facound voys seyde 

Iloldo your tonges. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 521. 

facundt (fa-kund'), ft . [ME. facound, facunde, 
eloquence, < OF .faconde, < F.faconde = Pr. Sp. 
Pg .facundia = It. J'a eon di a, < L .facundta, elo- 
quence, < facunduh , eloquent.] Readiness of 
speech; eloquence. 

Facunde or fuyrncsse of speche, [L.] facundia, eloqtien- 
cia. Prompt. Pare., p. 145. 

How that tin? goos, with h\ro facound e gent, 
filial telle cure tale, 

Chaucer, Parliament, of Fowls, 1. 558. 

facundioust (fa-kun 'di-us), a. [< OF. fa cun- 
dieux.i \ It. facundta, eloquence: see Jocund and 
- 0 M.v.] Same as facund. 

This Richard was a man of mcruelous qualities and fa- 
cundious facioiiB. Hall , lion. VI., an. 33. 

facundityt (fa-kun 'di-ti), n. [< L. facun- 
dita(t-)s, < facund as, eloquent: soe facund.] 
Readiness of speech; eloquence. 

Upon my facundity, an elegant construction by the fool. 
So, t am cediint arum togu*. 

Brume, Queen and Concubine (1659). 

fad 1 (fftd), n. [Of E. dial, origin. There is no- 
thing to connect this word with the AS. Jo- 
di an, gv-fadian , set in order, arrange, ge-ftvd, 
a., orderly, ge-ftvd, n., order, decorum.] 1. A 
trivial fancy adopted and pursued for a time 
with irrational zeal ; a matter of no importance, 
or an important matter imperfectly under- 
stood, taken up, and urged with more zeal 
than sense; a whim; a crotchet; a temporary 
hobby. [Recent, in literary use.] 

“ It is your favourite fad to draw plans." 

“ Fad to draw plans! Do yon think I only rare ubout 
my fellow-creatures' houses in that, childish way?" 

Georye Eliot, Middlemarcli, iv. 

Well, wliat's he up to now*' Wlmt.'s Ids last fad? 

The Century, XXVI. 284. 

CitriotiB transient fads that can scarcely be called fash- 
ions. Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 147 

2. A person of whims ; one who is difficult to 
please. 

fad 1 (fad), v. i . ; pret. and pp. fadded, ppr. fad- 
ding. [< fad 1, n.] To be busy with trifles. 

fad 5 * (fau), n. [E. dial.] 1 . A bundle of straw. 
— 2. A colored ball. 

fadaise (fa-daz'), n. [F., < fade , insipid: see 
fade*.] An insipid or trifling thought or ex- 
pression ; a commonplace. 

He Jeffrey] has a particular contempt., in which I most 
heartily concur with him, for the Jmtaises of blue-stock- 
ing literature. Macaulay, Life and Letters, I. 143 

faddish (fad'ish), a. [< fad* + -ish*.] Dis- 
posed to indulge in fads or whims. [Rare.] 

faddishness (fad'ish-nes), ft. A disposition to 
fails or whims. [Rare.] 

A very clever man. who is laughing in liis sleeve, at. the 
scientific and artistic* J oddish ness he reproduces. 

The Academy, March 24, 1888, p. 202. 

faddist (fad'iRt), ft. [< fad* + -!>/.] One who 
has a fad or whims ; one wholly given up to a 
fad. [Rare.] 

Those political faddists who, while they are undoubted- 
ly actuated themselves by the highest motives of human- 
ity aud popular good, play dally into the hands of either 
the purely ambitious or the utterly unscrupulous class of 
modern politicians. Fortniyhtly Hev., N. S , XL. 143. 

faddle (fad'l), v. i . ; pret. and pg. f addled, ppr. 
fuddling. [Also feddle; cf. Sc. j'a die, fa idle, 
waddle. Of., for the sense, fiddle, trifle. J To 
trifle; toy; play. E. Phillips , 1706. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

fadaom (fad'om), n. and v. An obsolete or 
dialectal form ’of fathom . 

fade 1 (fad), a. [< ME. fade, rarely end, vade 
(see vade), faded, pale (of color, complexion, 
etc.), withered, weak (of body) (cf. OD. vad- 
digh , weak, languid, lazy, indolent., mod. I>. 
vtidzig , lazy, indolent, duil, Dan .fad, Sw. jadd, 


fadelessly 

vapid, insipid, Q.fade, insipid), < OF. fade, pale, 
weak, witless, F .fade, insipid, tasteless, dull, cf. 
F .fat, foppish, a fop, = Pr .fats, fem .fada, fool- 
ish, as It. fado, insipid, dull, fiat, heavy (rf, < L. 
tu-, tv-), < L .fatuus, foolish, silly, insipid, taste- 
less: see fatuous. In the sense of ‘insipid,’ 
which does not occur in ME., fade is taken 
from and sometimes pronounced like mod. F. 
fade.] If. Pale; wan; faded. 

Thl faire hewe is ul fade for till moche sore. 

William of Palerne, 1. 891. 
Of proud wymrnen wuld y telle, 

But they are so wrothe and fclle. 

Of these that are so foule and Jade , 

That make hem feyrere than God hem made. 

Hart. MS. (1701), f. 22. (llalliwell.) 

2f. Withered ; faded, as a plant. 

Thare groued never gres. lie never sail, 

Bot cvermo be dec! and dri, 

And falow and Jade. 

Holy Hood (ed. Morris), p. 66 . 

3. Insipid; tasteless; uninteresting. 

His conviviality is, no doubt, often tedious, and some- 
times offensive ; but a fade and pessimistic generation 
would have been none the worse had it inherited a share 
of his high spirits and good nature. 

Westminster Hev., CXXV. 292. 

The convivial parties . . . which . . . but for his 
| Hogg’s) quaint originality of manners and inexhausti- 
ble store of good songs would have been . . . compara- 
tively fade and lifeless. 

H. P. Gillies, Personal Traits of British Authors, Scott, 

|p. 95. 

fade 1 (fad), v . ; pret. and pp. faded, ppr. fading. 
[< ME. fa den, very rarely widen, < OF. fader, 
become or make pale or weak, fade ; \ fade, 
pale, weak: soe Jade*, a.] I. infra ns. 1. To be- 
come pale or wan ; lose freshness, color, bright- 
ness, or distinctness; tend from a stronger or 
brighter color to a more faint shade of the same 
color, or from visibleness to invisibility; be- 
come weak in hue or tint or in outline ; have the 
distinctive or characteristic features disappear 
gradually ; grow dim or indistinct to the sight. 
1 byd in my blyssyng 3 ho aungels gyf lyghte 
To the urtlie, for it Jaded when the fendcs fell. 

York Plays, p. 6 . 

How doth the colour vade of those vermilion dyes 
Which Nature’s self did makn, and self-engrained the same. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arbcr’s Eng. Garner, I. 554). 

Gazed on them with a fading smile 
About bis lips, ami eyes that ever grew 
More troubled still. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 276. 
2. To wither, as a plant ; in general, to gradu- 
ally lose strength, health, or vigor; decay; per- 
ish or disappear gradually. 

Thus pleasures fade away ; 

Youth, talents, beauty, thus decay, 

Ami leave us dark, forlorn, aud gray. 

Scott , Marmiou, It., Int. 
The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens, aud fades. And fulls. 

Tennyson, Lotos- Eaters (Choric Song). 

The belief in miracles has in most cases not been rea- 
soned down, but has simply faded away. 

Lecky , Europ. Morals, I. 870. 
The times change, and I can see a day 
When all thine happiness shall fade away. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 812. 
= Svn. 2. To droop, languish. 

II. irons. 1. To cause to lose brightness or 
freshness of color; cause to lose distinctness 
to the sight. — 2. To cause to wither; wear 
away; deprive of freshness or vigor. 

For sum ar fallen into fyl the that euermore sail fade tham. 

Voik I 'lays, p. 6 . 

No winter could his laurels/m/c Dn/den. 

fade 2 t, a. [ME., also fede; origin obscure.] 
Strong ; bold; doughty. 

Wonder of his hwe men hade, 

Set in his semblaunt sene ; 

He ferde as freko were fade, 
ouer-al enker grene. 

Sir Gawaynt * and the Green Kniyht (E. K. T. K.), 1. 149. 
Thor the doiike was fade. 

Fast, he followed than Sir Tnstiem, iii. 41. 

faded (fa'dod), p. a. Having lost freshness of 
color, or having this appearance: as, a jaded 
coat; its color was a faded blue. 

fadedly (fa'dod-li), a dr. In a faded manner. 
[Rare.] 

A dull room fadedly furnished Dickens. 

fadeless (fad'les), a. [< fade* + -less. J Un- 
fading. 

A gentle hill its side inelines. 

Lovely in England's Jadeless green. 

F. Halleek, Alnwiek Castle 

fadelessly (fad'les-li), adr. In a fadeless or 
unfading manner. 

Judah gave each of them a lost look, ... as if to pos- 
sess himself of the scene fadelessly. 

L. Wallace, Ben II ur, p. 121. 
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ftulsr (fii'd&r), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of father. 

fadge 1 (faj), v. i. [Origin unknown; it is diffi- 
cult to connect it phonetically with AS. fegan , 
join; this word produced ME. fegen , feyen, feim, 
mod. E. fay 1 , c(. v. (but cf. hedge as related to 
hay 2 ). Fadge is not found earlier than the 16fch 
century, and is rare in literature.] 1 . To suit ; 
fit; come close, as the parts of things united; 
hence, to have one part consistent with ano- 
ther. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

Dow will this fadge t Shak., T. N., ii. 2. 

How ill ilia shape with Inward forme doth fadge ! 

Marston, Scourge of Villanle, i. 

Clothes 1 must get ; this fashion will not fadge with me. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, ili. 4. 

2f. To agree; live in amity. 

Yet they shall he made, spite of antipathy, to fadge to- 
gether, and combine as they may to their unspeakable 
wearisomeness, and dispalr of all sociable delight in the 
ordinance which Cod establish'd to that very end. 

Milton , Divorce, Prof. 

3f. To succeed; turn out well. 

We will have, if this fadge not, an antic. 1 beseech you 
follow. Shak., L. JL L., v. 1. 

Though now, if gold hut lacke in graines, 

The wedding fad get h not. 

Warner , Albion's England, iv. 29. 

But the Ethiopian Priest first enters, without whom, 
they say, the miracle will not Judge. 

Sandy*, Travailes, p. 184. 


faff (faf), v. i, [E. dial,] To move violently, 
fafflet (faf'l), v. i. [E. dial. ; origin obscure, 
and hence usually said to be onomatopoetie. M 
Of. waffle, stammer.] To stammer. Barret . 
fag 1 (fag), v . ; pret. and pp. fagged, ppr. fag- 
ging. [Origin obscure; perhaps the same as 
'jlagl (which is older), with loss of l, as in fu- 
gleman , 0. ft ugelmann, and in E. dial. (Norfolk) 
flags, turfs for burning, called vags (ffags) in 
Devonshire. In intr. sense 3 and tr. 2, < fag 1 , 
*.] I. intrans . If. To become weary; fail in 
strength; be faint with weariness. Levins, 1570. 
— 2. To labor hard or assiduously; work till 
wearied. 

I arn sure I fag more for fear of disgrace than for hope 
of profit. Mine. D'Arblay , Diary, I. 285. 

Let us not fag in paltry works which serve our pot and 
hag alone. Emerson, Civilization. 

Margaret, happy, unhappy, fagged up the hill ; she had 
lost her hook, she had got the rum ; she was miserable 
herself, she knew her family would ho pleased. 

S. Judd , Margaret, i. 6. 

3. To act as a fag; perform menial services 
for another. 

“And I've made up my mind,” broke in Tom, “that I 
won't fag except for the sixth.” 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 8. 
To fag OUt, in cricket, same aB to field. 

This one blacked his shoes, that toasted his broad, oth- 
ers would fag out and give him balls at cricket during 
whole summer afternoons. Thackeray. 


Anothyr foie with counterfete wesage 
Ys he that falsluy wul fage andfeyne, 

Whedyr that he be olde or yynge of age, 

Scythe he ys syke, and felvtlie no maner payne. 

Hooke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), L 81. 

I fagge from the trouth (Lydgate) ; this terme is not in 
our comen use. Palsgrave. 

II. tram. To deceive. 

Such suhtyle meane to fage the kynge be fandc. 

Uardyng , Chron., lxvi. 

fag-end (fag'end'), n. [<fa,g'* + end.'] 1. The 
end of a web of clotb where it is secured to the 
loom and is therefore rough and unfinished and 
disfigured with holes. It is customary to allow 
purchasers to exclude it from the measurement 
of what they buy. — 2. The latter or meaner 
part of anything; the very end: used in con- 
tempt. 

The Kitchen ami Gutters, and other Offices of Noise and 
Drudgery are at the Fag-end. Howell , Letters, I. li. 8. 

The account of this is worth more than to he wove into 
the fag-end of the eighth volume of such a work as this. 

Sterne , Tristram Shandy, vii. 35. 

In comes a gentleman in the fag-end of October, drip- 
ping with the fogs of that hiimin and uncertain season. 

Hurke , A Regicide Peace, iv. 

3. Naut ., the untwisted end of a rope, 
faggery (fag'6r-i), n. [< fag 1 + -cry.] Fa- 
tiguing labor or drudgery ; specifically, the sys- 
tem of fagging carried on at some English public 
schools. See fag 1 , n ., 2. 


fadge 2 (faj), W. [E. dial, and Sc. ; origin not 
clear ; ii- is difficult to connect the form with 
that of fagot. Cf. fad'*.] 1. A bundle; a fagot. 
Ualliwcll; Jamieson . — 2. A covering of un- 
dressed leather inclosing a bundle of patent- or 
other valuable leather. Simmonds. 
fadge 8 (faj), n. [E. dial, and Sc.; origin not 
clear ; perhaps connected with fudge'*, a bun- 
dle.] A large flat loaf or bannock, commonly 
of barley-meal, baked among ashes. Halliwcll; 
Jamieson. 


What is now called “ fielding ” was formerly u fagging- 
out.” Jv. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 425. 

II. tram. 1 . To tire by labor ; exhaust : often 
with out. 

The run, though short, had been very sharp, and over 
such awful country that we were completely fagged out, 
and could hardly speak for lack of breath. 

The Century, XXX. 228. 


Faggery was an abuse too venerublc and sacred to be 
touched by profane hands. 

I)e Qnincey, All tolling. Sketches, I. 210. 

faggot, faggoting. See fagot, fagoting. 
faggy 1 (fag'i), a. [< fag 1 + -y 1 .] 1. Weak; 

flaccid. 

Flosehe [F.], f aggie, weak, soit, as a boneless lump of 
flesh. * Cotgrave. 


2. To use or treat as a fag or drudge ; compel 2. Tiring; fatiguing. 

to labor for one’s benefit; cause to perform faggy 2 (fag'i), a. [E. dial.] Having long, 
menial services for one. coarse grass or fag: said of fields. Wright. 


A Glasgow capon jherring) and a fadge 
Ye thought a feast. liamsay. Poems, II. 339. 

fadge 4 (faj)) n. [Sc., var. of fudge, q. v.] A fat, 
clumsy person. 

1 sail hue nothing to mysell, 

Hot a fat fadge by the fyiv. 

Lord Thomas and Fair An net (Chi Id’s Ballads, II. 12(>). 

fadge 5 t, v. t. [Of. feeze, feaze .] To beat or 
thrash. [Prov. Eng.J 

fading 1 (fii'ding), n. [Verbal n. of fade 1 , r.] 
Decay ; loss of color, freshness, or vigor. 

fading 2 1 (fad'ing), n. [Of Ir. origin.] The 
name of an Irish dance, and the burden of a 
song. 

1 will have him dance fading. Fading is a fine jig, 

I’ll assure you, gentlemen. 

lleau. and FI., Kuiglit of Burning Pestle, iii. 6. 

Tlsh marriage bring over u doshen of our beaht maysli- 
ters, to lie merry . . . and daunsb a fading at te vedding. 

II. Jonson , Irish Masque. 
Not one amongst a hundred will full, 

But under her coat# the ball will be found, 


Oh for that small, small beer anew ! . . . 

The master even ! and that small Turk 

That, fagg’d me ! Hood, Retrospective Review. 

3f. To boat. 

fag 1 (fag), n. [f fag'i, v.] 1. A laborious drudge. 

Worse 1 b now my work, 

A fag for all the town. 

Hood, Retrospective Review. 

2. In certain English public schools, as Eton, 
Harrow, and Winchester, a schoolboy of a low- 
er class who perforins menial services for an- 
other boy who is in the highest or next, highest 
form or class, having to prepare his breakfast, 
carry messages, etc., in return for which pro- 
tection and assistance in various ways are ac- 
corded. The system of fagging is now much 
milder than formerly. 

From supper till nine o’clock three fags, taken in order, 
Btood in the passages, and answered any priepostor who 
culled Fag, racing to his door, the last coiner having to 
do the work. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 7. 


Fagopyrum (fag-6-p!'rum), n. [NL., < L .fagus, 
the beech, 4- (Jr. nupoc, wheat: a translation of 
the E. buckwheat.] A small genus of annual 
plants, closely allied to Polygonum (in which it 
is often included), natives of central Asia. The 
principal Hpecies arc the common buckwheat, F. esculen- 
tum , and the Indian or Tatarinn buckwheat, F. Tatari- 
cum, which are cultivated for iood. Seo buckwheat. 

fagot, faggot (fag'ot), n. [< ME. fagott, fag at 
(ML. fagotum, fagatum). < OF. fagot, F. fagot = 
It. fagotto, fangotto, a bundle of sticks; origin 
uncertain. The W. ffagod, fagot, is from E.] 1 . 
A bundle of sticks, twigs, or small branches of 
trees, used for fuel or for other purposes, as in 
fortifications; a fascine; as a definite amount 
of wood, a bundle 3 feet- long and 24 inches 
round. Bee cut under fascine. 

And hark ye, sirs ; because slie is a maid, 

Sparc for no fagots, let there be enow ; 

Place barrels of pitch upon the fatal stake, 

That so her torture may he. shortened. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 


With a fading, etc. Shi rleg. Bird in a Cage. 

fadingness (fii'ding-nes), n. Decay; liability 
to decay. W. Montague. 
fadmet. fadomt, fadomet, n. and v. Middle 
English variants of fathom. 
fadoodle (fa-do'dl), n. ( A made word ; cf. doo- 
dle 1 , n.^fUipdoodte.] A trifle ; something worth- 
loss or foolish. 

And when all the stutt' in the letters arc scaun'd, what 
fadoodle s ure brought to light ! 

tip. Hackct, A lip. Williams, ii 131. 

fady (fa'di), a. [< fade 1 + -y 1 .] Wearing away ; 
losing color or strength. [Rare.] 

Survey those walls, in fady texture clad, 

Where waud’ring snails in many a winding path, 

Free, unrestrain'd, their various journeys crawl. 

Shenstone, Economy, iii. 
fae (fa), n. A Scotch form of foe. 

Your mortal fae is now awa' ! — 

Tam Samson’s doid ! 

Hums, Tatn Samson's Elegy, 
faecal, faeces, etc. See fecal, etc. 
faem (fain), n. A Scotch form of foam. 

O a' ye mariners, far and near, 

That sail ayout the ./View, 

Mary Hamilton (Child's Ballads, III. 327). 
Guid auld Scotch drink : 

Whether thro’ wimpltn’ worms thou jink, 

Or, richly brown, roam o’er the brink 
In glorious faem. 

Hums, Scotch Drink. 

fatrie, faery (fa'o-ri), n. Archaic forms of 
fairy: as, Bpenser’s Faery (or Faerie) (^ueene. 
f»X pOpuli (feks pop'u-it). [L. : fax, dregs 
(see feres) ; populi, gen. of populrn , people : see 
people. ] The dregs of the people ; the lowest 
elasses of society. 


3. A fatiguing or tiring piece of work; a weari- 
some task. 

It is such a fag, I come hack tired to death. 

Jane Austen, North anger Abbey, iii. 

fag 2 (lag)) w. [Perhaps < flag 1 , hang loose; 
henc o fag-end, a loose end : see fag 1 and flag 1 .] 

1. The rringe at the end of a piece of cloth, or 
at the end of a rope. Ash, 177o. — 2. The end; 
fag-end. 

To finish, as it were, and make the fag 

Of all the revels. Middleton, Changeling, Hi. 3. 

3. A knot or blemish in the web of cloth ; an 
imperfect or coarse part of such a web. 
fag- (fag), r. i. ; pret. and pp. fagged, ppr. fag- 
ging. [< fag'*, n.] To become untwisted, as 
the end or a rope ; ravel: usually with out. 
fag 3 (fag), n. [E. dial.] Long, coarse grass. 
W right. 

fag 4 (fag), n. A mink. [U. 8.] 

They (swans!, it is said, fancy themselves in pursuit of 
some animal, as the fag, or mink, by which their young 
arc annoyed at- their breeding places. 

Few Mirror (New York), III. (1843). 

fagaryt, n. An obsolete variant of vagary. 

She was stark mad for that young fellow Paris, 

And after him she danc'd the new fagaries. 

Grid Trace Stic (1081), p. 25. 
fagef, v. [ME. fa gen, later faggen ; origin ob- 

scure.] I. intrans. To flatter ; feign ; talk de- 
ceit. 

It is manero of ypocritis and of sopliistes to fage and to 
speke plesantli to men, but for yvel eutent. 

Wyclif, Select Works (ed. Arnold), I. 44. 
Sir, in faith vs fallith not to fage, 

Thai are Urlyst men and true that we telle 3011. 

York Plays, p. 334. 


2. The punishment of burning alive, as for her- 
esy ; the stake : from the use of fagots of wood 
in making the fire. 

Wo could not- say heaven was kept, from us, when wo 
might, have it for a fagot, ami when oven our enemies 
helped us to it. Donne, Sermons, xvii. 

3. A bundle of pieces of iron or steel, ready to 
be welded and drawn out into bars; hr a defi- 
nite amount of such metal, 120 pounds avoir- 
dupois. — 4. A person formerly hired to take 
the place of another at the muster of a mili- 
tary company, or to hide deficiency in its num- 
ber when it was not full. [Eng.] 

There were several counterfeit books . . . which were 
carved in wood, and served only to fill up the number like 
fagots in the muster of a iogiment. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 37. 

5. A badge worn in medieval times by those 
who had recanted their heretical opinions. It 
was designed to show what they had merited 
but narrowly escaped. Brewer. — 6. A heap 
of fishes piled up tor the night on the drying- 
flakes; a bundle of fish, about 100, taken from 
the flakes and put under shelter at night.- To 
burn one’s fagot, to recant heresy : from the custom 
of obliging one u ho had escaped the stake by recanting 
his errors to carry a fagot publicly and burn It. A rep- 
resentation of a fagot vas worn on the sleeve by repen- 
tant heretics, as n symbol that, they had recanted opinions 
worthy of burning. 

fagot, faggot (fag'ot), r. t. [< fagot, n. ; F.f a go- 
fer.] 1 . To tie together ; bind in a fagot or bun- 
dle; collect and bind together. 

The philosophies of every one throughout by them- 
selves, and not by titles packed and faggotted up together, 
as hath been done by Plutarch. 

itoom, Advancement of Learning, ii. 180. 
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Specifically — 2. In metal,, to cut (bars of metal, 
usually of iron or steel) into pieces of suitable 
length, which are then made up into “fagots,” 
“piles,” or bundles, and, after reheating, welu- 
ecf together, and rolled or drawn out under the 
hammer into bars. The object of this process is, in 
some cases, to secure uniformity of texture ; in other cases 
just the opposite. Also pile. 

fagoting, faggoting (fag'ot-ing), n. [Verbal 
n. of fagot , v. ] In embroidery , an operation 
in which a num- 
ber of threads 
in the material 
are drawn out, 
and a few of the 
cross - threads 
are fagoted, or Fagoting, 

tied together in the middle. This is continued until 
all the threads ai ts tied into fagots. The term is also ap- 
plied to a similar effect produced by knitting. 

fagot-stickt (fag'ot-stik), n. A staff. 

Brave Bragadoeia, whom the world doth threaten, 
Was lately with a fayyot -stickc. sore beaten. 

John Taylor , Works (1630). 

fagott, n. Same as fagotto. 

fagottist (fa-got'tist), n. [= I). 0. Dan. Sw. 
fagotti nt , < It. fagotti* la, < fagotto : see fagotto.'] 
A performer on the fagotto or bassoon ; a bas- 
soonist. 

fagotto (fa-got.'to), n. [= D. Dan. fagot = G. 
Sw. fagott = F. fagot = P g.J'agote, < It. fagotto, 
a bassoon, so called, it is said, because it can 
be taken to iiieces and made up into a bundle 
or fagot, but more prob, from its appearance 
when in use; lit. a fagot: see fagot.] A bas- 
soon. Also J'ago 1 1. 

fagottone (fa-got -to'ne), n. [It., aug. of fagot- 
to, a bassoon : moo fagotto.] A double bassoon. 

fagot-VOte (fag'ot-vot), n. The vote east by a 
fagot-voter. 

fagot- voter (fag'qt-vcPter), n. formerly, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, when the elective 
franchise was based upon a property qualifica- 
tion, a person who, though only nominally own- 
ing property of the specified annual value, ex- 
ercised the right of voting for members of Par- 
liament; one w ho voted on a spurious or sham 
qualification. Fagot- votes wore manufactured by the 
nominal transfer of land or property to persons otherwise 
without legal qualification, thus fraudulently increasing 
the number of voters. 

fagst, inter j. Same as fact#. 

FagUS (fa ; gus), n. [L., a boech-troo, =AS. hoc, 
a beech, whence here, E. beech t : set* beech 1 ,] A 
genus of trees, of the natural order Cup a lifer a', 
differing from the oak and chestnut in having 
the staminate flowers in small heads, and two 
triangular nuts in the prickly involucre or bur. 
There are lf» species, divided into two sect ions. < hie Is the 
hooch of the northern hemisphere, including the very close- 
ly relatod species F. hi// vat tea of Europe, F. furrayinea 
of North Amci ica, and K Siebold i of Japan. (See beech 1.) 
The other group is peculiar to the southern hemisphere, 
and is marked by small and often evergreen leaves and by 
umuch smaller fruit. Six species are natives of Chili and 
Patagonia, and as many more are found in Tasmania and 
New Zealand. The Tasmania myrtle, F. Cunninyhami, 
grows to a very great size, and its brown, satiny, anil beau- 
tifully marked wood is used for cabinet-work. 'Hie tuwliai 
of New Zealand, F. Solandri , also known as white or black 
birch, is a lofty, handsome evergreen tree with hard and 
very durable wood. Its hark is used in tanning. 

faham, faam(fa'am), n. [Local name.] The 
Angrtmuni fra (grans, an orchid the leaves of 
which are fragrant and are used in decoction 
as an expectorant and stomachic. 

fahlbana (G/pron. fiiPbant), w. [G., <.fahl(=. 
K .fallow), pale, 4- band = K. hand}. J A bolt 
or zone of rock impregnated with sulphureted 
metalliferous combinations which aro liable to 
decomposition, th us giving the rock a disinte- 
grated or faded appearance. The term originated 
with the German minors employed in the silver-mines of 
Norway, where the veins are enriched along the lines of 
their intersections with tho fahlhands. in a few localities 
the fahlhands are themselves worked for the ore which 
they contain. 

f&hlerz (fal'erts), n. [G„ < fold (= E. fallow ), 
yellowish, 4- erz, < OlIG. erizzi, aruzi , aruz, 
ore.] Gray copper or gray-copper ore: called 
by mineralogists, from tho shape of its crystals, 
tetrahedrite. Sometimes, half-translatea, f aid- 
ore. 

fahl-ore (fill 'or), n. Same as fahlerz. 

fahlunite (fa'lun-it), n. [< Fahlun in Sweden 
4- -ite*.] A hydrated silicate of aluminium, 
of a greenish color and micaceous structure. 
It occurs in prisms often six- or twelve-Bided, having the 
form of tho iolite crystals from which it has been derived 
by pseudomorphism. 

Fahr. An abbreviation of Fahrenheit. 

Fahrenheit (far 'en -hit), a. [After Gabriel 
Daniel Fahrenheit, a native of Dantzic, who 


first made the instrument in Amsterdam, about 
1720.] The name distinguishing the kind of 
thermometer-scale in most common use in 
Great Britain and the United States, in which 
the space between the freezing- and the boiling- 
point of water, under the standard pressure of 
the atmosphere, is divided into 180®, the freez- 
ing-point being marked .32°, and the boiling- 
point 212°: as, a temperature of 60° Fahrenheit 
(that is, according to the Fahrenheit scale). Each 
degree of the centigrade Hcale equals 1.8 degrees Fahren- 
heit, the centigrade zero being at the freezing-point, or 82" 
Fahrenheit. Abbreviated F. and Fahr. See thermometer 
and eentiyrade. 

faiblet, n. [F.] Same as foible. 
faience (F. pron. fa-y oils'), n. [= G. faience 
= Dan. fajence = Sw. J'aJam, < F. faience, < 
It. faenza , i. e., porcellana di Faenza , earthen- 
ware of Faenza, a city in Italy. Tho L. name 
of Faenza was Faventia, < faven( t-)s, ppr, of fa- 
vere, be well disposed, be favorable : moo favor. ] 
A fine kind of pottery or earthenware, glazed, 
and painted with designs, said to have been 
invented in Faenza, Italy, in 1299. The term is 
loosely used for any ware between porcelain and common 
unglazed pottery, especially any such ware of French ori- 
gin, ns Muustiers faience, Rouen faience, etc. Common 
or Italian faience has a soft body and u thin glaze, and re- 
ceives two firings. A fine faience, also called English fai- 
ence, wub invented by Josluli Wedgwood in 1768. and is 
known us Wedgwood ware. Also spolledfayence. • - Faience 
d’Olron IF.], the flno pottery of Oiron, near Thouars, in 
France. Faience fine fF., fine earthenware], pottery 
made of pipe-clay, or generally of any paste so flue us to 
need no enamel. It is usually finished with a very thin 
transparent glaze, serving merely to heighten the colors. 
Tho pottery of Oiron is a notable instance of this, and 
much of the line English pottery of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is of the same character. See Wedgwood ware , un- 
der ware‘s. — Faience Henri II., another name for Oiron 
pottery.— Faience patriotique |F., patriotic earthen- 
ware], plates, dishes, and other articles of glazed pottery, 
decorated with revolutionary emblems, battle-Bcenes, etc., 
during the early years of the French revolution. Much 
of this ware was made at Nevcrs. It Is generally of coarse 
material and rudely decorated. — Faiences k la crolX 1 F., 
earthenware with the cross], the enameled pottery of Va- 
ragos in France, from the mark, which iH across. See Va- 
ra yes pottery , under pottery .— Faience transluclde [ F.l, 
translucent earthenware, such ub the white ware of Per- 
sia. Sucli ware is often called porcelain, ami is confound- 
ed with true Oriental porcelain, but is not kuolinic. It 
may he similar in its composition to soft porcelain. 
faik 1 (fak), v. and n. See fake 1 . 
faik 2 (fak), v. [Sc., prob.* < Sw. rika = l)an. 
vige, givo way, yield, = AS. wican , give way, 
whence ult. E. weak and wield : see weak and 
wick 1 .] I. in trails. 1. To fail; become weary. 

Her limbs they faicleed under her and foil. 

A. Jtoss, llclenore, p. 24. 

2. To stop; cease. 

The lassos now are linking what they dow, 

And .talked never a foot for height nor how. 

A. Jt use, Helonore, p. 78. 

II. trans. 1. To excuse; let go with impu- 
nity. — 2. To roduco tho price or amount of; 
abate. 

T would wiB both you and him to ken that I’m no in your 
reverence; and likewise, too, Mr. Keelivln, that I’ll no 
faik a farthing o’ my right. Galt, The Entail, 1. 101). 

faiks (faks), inter/. Same as luck*. 
fail 1 (fal), v. [Early mod. E*. also fade, fayle ; 
< ME. failen , fay ten (= D. feilen, falen = MIIG. 
vc ten, ration, G. fehlcn) = Sw. feta = Dan. fade 
ss Icel. feila, fail, < OF. fadlir , fal fir, falir, F. 
faillir ss Pr. falhir = OSp. fallir , Sp. falleccr = 
I J g. falleeer, fallir = It.fallire , fail, miss, omit, 
deceive, < L . f tiller e, pp. falsus , tr. deceive, dis- 
appoint, pass, (with mid. force) deceive oneself, 
be deceived, err, be mistaken, prob. orig. *sf al- 
tera as Gr. atpdA/ietv, cause to fall, overthrow, dis- 
appoint, pass, be baffled or foiled ; = AH. feal- 
lan, etc., E. fall 1 : moo fall 1 , v. From the same 
L. source are K. fault, falter 1 , false, fallible, etc., 
defail , default, etc.] I. intraiw. 1. To be or 
become deficient or lacking, as something ex- 
pected or desired; fall short, cease, disappear, 
or be wanting, either wholly or partially ; be 
insufficient or absent: as, the stream Jails in 
summer; our supplies failed. 

Often time it fallcthe, that where Men fynden Watre at 
o tyme in a Place, it faylcthe another tyme. 

Mandemlle , Travels, p. 04. 

Ho sawe that the day ofay led and myghtfynde no lodg- 
yngts. Holy Hood (K. E. T. 8.), p. 167. 

Having bo said, his [Wolsey's] Speech failed, and incon- 
tinent the Clock struck eight, and then he gave up the 
Ghost. Baker , Chronicles, j>. 280. 

Failint j this chance, it would Beem aa if Antivari was 
doomed utterly to perish. E. A . Freeman , Venice, p. 204. 

2. To decline; sink; grow faint; become weaker. 

Music’s a child of mirth : when griefs assail 
The troubled soul, both voice and fingers fail. 

Quarles , Emblems, lv. 15. 



The sound, upon the fitful gale, 

In solemn wise did rise and fail. 

Scott , L. of L. M., i. 81. 
I saw the strong man bowed down, and his knees tv fail. 

Lamb, Quakers' Meeting. 

3. To come short or be wanting in action, de- 
tail, or result ; disappoint or prove lacking in 
what is attempted, expected, desired, or" ap- 
proved: often followed by an infinitive or by 
of or in : as, he failed to come; tho experiment 
failed of success ; ho fails in duty ; the portrait 
fails in expression. 

Thyng countirfot wyl fade, at assay. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 4f». 
God never fails to hoar the faithful prayers of his church. 
Peter Martyr, in Bradford’s Works (Barker Sot*., 1863), 

[II. 406. 

Did the martyrs fail, when with their precious blood 
they sowed the seed of the Church? 

Sumner, Against Slave Power, Juno 28, 1848. 
This most ancient skull fails utterly to vindicate the ex- 
pectations of those who would regard prehistoric men as 
approaching to the apes. 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 108. 

4. To become unable to meet one’s engage- 
ments, especially one’s debts or business obli- 
gations ; become insolvent or bankrupt. 

1 could not but read with great delight a letter from an 
eminent citizen, who has failed, to one who was intimate 
with him in his hotter fortune, and able by his counte- 
nance to retrieve liis lost condition. 

Steele , Spectator, No. 450. 
— Syn. 1. To fall short, come short, give out. - 2. To wane, 
fade, weaken. 3. To eorue to naught, prove abortive. — 
4. To break, suspend payment. 

II. trans. 1. To bo wanting to; disappoint; 
desert; leave in the lurch. [Not now used in 
tho passive.] 

For-thi lerne we lawe of lone as ourolord tauhto ; 

The pou re pcuplc Jaile we nafc wlill cny peny ous lasteth. 

Piers Plowman (('), xiii. 120. 
Thou hast thy sword about thee, 

That good swoid that never fail'd thee ; prithee, come. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, iv. 2. 
Neither side could give in clear aceountes, y« partners 
here could not, l>y reason they . . . were failed by y ae* 
eountante they sent them. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 376. 
Thought, look, and utterance, failed him now; 
Fallen was his glance, ami Unshed his brow. 

Scott, Marmion, iii. 14. 

2. To omit ; leave un bestowed or unperform- 
ed ; neglect to keep or observe : as, to fail an 
appointment. [Bare.] 

I httiie inyn hoope hoo sure and soo stedfoBte 
That sucho a lady shulde not Jaile pyte. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 60. 
The inventive God, who never fails hia part. Dryden. 
3f. To come short of; miss; lack. 

Tyll he came to Plomton norke, 
lie fay lyd many of his dere. 

Lyte.ll Gcste of Robyn Hade (Child's Bulladf), V. 106). 
For though tliut seat of earthly bliss be fail'd, 

A fairer I’aradiso is founded now 
For Adam and his chosen sons. 

Milton, P. It., iv. 612. 
4f. To deceive; delude; mislead. 

So lively and so like that living senco it fayld. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. xi, 46. 

fail 1 (fal), n. [< ME. fayle, feyle (only in the 
frequent phrase wi tho uteri fayle, without fail, 
which also appears in tho OF. form, sane (satins, 
sauntz, so un) fade (fayle, J'cyle )) ; < OF. faille, 
fade = Pr. fatha, failla = it.Jallo (ef. 1). LG. 
fell = MHO. vale, G. fold = Dan. fed = Sw. 
fel), n., fail; from the verb.] 1. Lack; ab- 
sence or cessation. 

What dangers, by liis highness*. /mV of issue. 

May drop upon his kingdom Shak , W. T., v, 1. 
How grounded he his title to the crown, 

Upon onrfaif ffailmc of an heir| v 

Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 2. 

2. Failure; deficiency: now only in the phrase 
without fail (which see, below). 

Mark, and perform it (seest thou?) ; for the/tti7 
Of any point in 't shall not only la* 

Death to thyself, but to tby lowd-toiigucd wife. 

Shak., W. T., ii. 8. 

3f. A failure, failing, or fault. 

The holiest man will rather be a grave to his neighbours 
fails than any way uncurtain them. Feltham, .Resolves. 
Without fail , without delinquency or failure ; certainly ; 
infallibly. 

To niorow I shall he thor withovte faile. 

And Hpeke with hir oh touching this mater, 

And what she Keith ye Khali burn* pleyne answer. 

Generydes (E. E. T. H.), 1. 782. 
He will without fail drive out from before you the Ca- 
naaiiites. Josh, iii, 10. 

Their freimls . . . did intend for to send over to Ley- 
den, for a eoinpetontc number of them to be hear the next 
year without fayle. 

Bradford , Plymouth Plantation, p. 232. 
fail 2 (fal), n. [Sc., also feal, prob. < 8w. vail, 
a sward, a pasture, appar. a special ubo of vail , 


fail 

a coast, also a dam, dike, rampart, = E. wall : 
see wall*.] A piece cut off from the rest of the 
sward ; a turf ; a sod. 

The varyant vesture of the venust vale 

Schro wills the sclierand fur, and euer yfale. 

Ouerfrett wyth fulseis, and figuris ful dyuerB. 

Gavin Dougla s, tr. of Virgil, Prol. to xil., 1. 38. 
Fall, or feal, and divot, in Scot* law , a servitude consist- 
ing in a right to lift fails or divots from a servient tene- 
ment, and to use them for the purposes of the dominant 
tenement, os for building, rooting, dikes, etc. 

fallow. A woman’s upper garment. Ifalltwell. 
See faille . 

f&il&ncet (fa'lans), n. [< OF. faillancc = Sp. 
faleywia = Pg. fallencia = It. Tallenza, < ML. 
fallentia , fault, failing, < L . fallen (t-)s, ppr. of 
fallerc (> OF .faillir, etc.), fail: see fail 1 .'} 
Failure. 

His sicknesses . . . made it necessary fur him not to 
stir from his chair, or so much ns read a letter for two 
hours after every meal, fuUance wherein being certainly 
reveng’d by a tit of the gout. lip. Fell, Hammond. 

fall-dike (fal'dik), n. A wall built of fails or 
turf. [Scotch.] 

In hehint yon nnid fail-dyke 

I wot there lies a new-slain knight. 

The Titui Corbie* (Child’s ballads, III. 01). 

failert (fa/ Mr), n. [< OF.failler, fail: inf. used 
as a noun: see fail 1 and -e/* 4 .] Failure. [Hare.] 

Granting that Philip was the younger; yet ou tli vfailer 
or other legal interruption of the Line oi Margaret, . . . 
the Queen of England might put in for the next Succes- 
sion. Heylin, Hist. Presbyterians, p. 131. 

failing (fa'ling), w. [< ME .failing; verbal n. of 
fail 1 , !>.] The act or condition of one who 
fails; imperfection; weakness; fault. 

And even his failings lcan’d to virtue’s side. 

Goldsmith , Des. Vil., 1. 104. 

Don’t he too sovere ujion yourself ami your own fax l- 
ings ; keeji on, don’t faint, he energetic to the last. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, vi. 

Poets and artists, whose dearest failing Is a lack of con- 
cern for people or things not associated with their own 
pursuits. Stedman, Poets of America, p. 307. 

=Byn. Foible, imperfection, shortcoming, weakness, in- 
firmity. 

faille (faly or fai), n. [F.] If. Originally, a 
hood covering the face, worn by nuns of cer- 
tain orders ; also, a veil worn by women, and 
covering the head and shoulders, the word 
having different meanings at different periods 
from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century. 
Hence — 2f. The material of which such a gar- 
mentwas made. — 3. A silk fabric havinga very 
light “grain” or cord, in distinction from otto- 
man , which has a heavy cord (gray grain), and 
from surah , which is twilled. 

The most iinjMH taut of the manufactures comprise . . . 
taffetas und faille*, black. A. Harlow , Weaving, p. 306. 

faillis (fa/lis), n. [Heraldic F., < faillir , fail.] 
In her., a fracture, notch, or gap in an ordinary 
or other bearing, as if a piece had been taken 
out. 

failure (fal'ur), n. [= U.fallura ; as fail 1 + -ure.] 

1. A failing*; deficiency; default; cessation of 
supply or total defect : as, the failure of springs 
or streams ; failure of crops. 

It was provided that, in the event of the failure of the 
liue of Philip, the Spanish throne should descend to the 
House of Savoy. Reeky, Eng. in lxth Pent., i. 

2. Omission; non-performance: as, the failure 
of a promise or an engagement. 

The free manner in which people of quality are dis- 
coursed on at such meetings is out u just reproach of 
thulr/aifniv* in this kind I in payment]. Steele. 

3. Decay, or defect from decay : as, the fail- 
ure of memory or of sight. 

He owed his death to a more accident, to a little inad- 
vertency and failure of memory. South, Sermons. 

4. The act of failing, or the state of having 
failed to accomplish a purpose or attain an ob- 
ject; want of success: as, the failures of life. 

It was his f Temple’s] constitution to dread failure more 
than he desired success. Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

Emc*rson shows us the “ success” of the bad niHii, and 
the failure* and trials of the good man. 

0. W\ Holmes, Emerson, v. 

5. The condition of becoming bankrupt by rea- 
son of insolvency; confession of insolvency; a 
becoming insolvent or bankrupt: as, the failure 
of a merchant or a bank. 

Had Sir Walter’s health lasted, he would have redeem- 
ed his obligations on account of liallantyne ami Co. with- 
in eight or nino years at most from the time of his fail- 
ure. 11. It. Hutton, Sir W. Scott, xv. 

Failure of consideration, see consideration. = Syn. X. 
Decline, loss.— 2. Neglect. — 4. Miscarriage. ~5. Failure, 

1 nsolnency, Bankruptcy, Suspension. “ Insolvency is a state; 
failure, an act flowing out of that state ; and bankruptcy, 
an effect of that act” (Crabb). A hank may be insolvent — 
that is, unable to pay all its dohts — without there being a 
public knowledge of the fact: it is a just law that makes 
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It a criminal offense for a bank officer to receive deposits 
when he knows his bank to l>e insolvent. Failure Is the 
popular and common name indicating the cessation of 
business on account of insolvency, especially if produced 
by the actual lack of money to meet some demand. Bank- 
ruptcy is often in popular use the same as insolvency , but 
it is limn* often used of the legal state of those who have 
surrendered their property to their creditors on account 
of their insolvency, or of the proceedings in connection 
(herewith ; as, he is going through bankruptcy. Suspen- 
sion, or stoppage of payment, is in the nature of tempo- 
rary failure , depending upon temporary disabilities not 
necessarily involving insolvency, upon converting assets 
into money or getting an extension of credit, one who has 
suspended may be able to resume business. Insolvency 
ami bankruptcy , in the legal sense, continue, In respect to 
past obligations, until the insolvent or bankrupt is for- 
mally discharged by the courts. 

fain 1 (fan), a. [Early mod. E. eA&ofayne; < ME. 
fain, fayn, fein, fasin,fawen, fawn, fagen, < AS. 
faigen, glad, = OS.fagan = OUGc.fagin = Icel. 
feginn = Goth. *fagins (only in deriv. verb fa- 
gihon , rejoice : see^hiw 1 , v.,fawn 1 , v . ), glad.] 1. 
Glad ; pleased ; rejoiced : used absolutely or fol- 
lowed by an infinitive : as, I am fain to see you. 
Tlienno was I as fayn as foul on feir morwon [as a bird on 
a fine morning], 

Gladdore then the gleo-nion is of his grete gifteB. 

Piers Plowman (A), xl. 109. 
What man is founde that was lost, 

With him is crist plesid &fayn. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. 1’. S.), p. 99. 

2. Glad, in a relative sense ; content or will- 
ing to accept an alternative to something bet- 
tor but. unattainable : followed by an infinitive : 
as, he was fain to run away. 

When Hildebrand had accursed Henry TV., there were 
nnno so hardy ns to defend their lord ; wherefore he was 
fain to humble himself before Hildebrand. Raleigh. 

I was fain to purchase peace by the price of a new 
pitcher. 11. Taylor, Lauds of the Saracen, p. 107. 

fain 1 (fan), adv. [< fain *, a . ; prop, predicate 
adj.] Gladly; with pleasure or content: with 
would. [Archaic.] 

He is the man of the worlde that I wolde fay nest knowe 
this day. Merlin (E. E. T. H.), li. 370. 

I would very fain have gone, had I not been indisposed. 

I Jumpier, VoyageB, II. i. 87. 

fain 1 ! (fan), r. [Early mod. E. also fayuc ; < 
ME .Jaiuen, feinen , also faunen, fagnien (whence 
mod. E. fawn 1 ), < AS. fa' genian , gefaugnian = 
Icel. fagna = Goth, fag man (be glaa), < fwgen , 
fain, glad : sec fain 1, a., and af.fawn 1 , v., a dou- 
blet of fain 1 , v.] I .intrans. 1. To be fain ; be 
glad; rejoice. 

Faine mote the hille of Syon. 

l*s. xlvii. 1*2 (ME. version). 

2. To fawn. Suefawn^v. 

H. trans. 1. To fill with gladness; cause to 
rejoice. 

To God that f nines mi youth ede al. 

Fs. xlii. 4 (ME. version). 

Erthei speck en to me feire mulfaynede me witli wordes. 

Joseph of A rim at hie (E. E. T. S.), p. 9. 

2. To wish ; desire ; long. 

If thou thus lectio thi wiekid 111 f, 

Myn aunglls wolen the tlicrof fayn. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fiirnivall), p. 202. 

1 faine to tell the things that T behold. 

Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Beauty, 1. 6. 

3. To acquiesce in ; accept with reluctance, as 
an alternative. 

fain 2 t, v. An obsolete spelling of feign (retained 
in the derivative faint). 

faineance (fa/ne-ans), n. [< F .faineant.] The 
habit of doing nothing or of being idle ; indo- 
lence ; sloth. 

The mask of sneering faineance was gone; imploring 
tenderness and earnestness beamed from his whole coun- 
tenance. Kingsley, Hypatia, xxvli. 

faineant (F. pron. fa-na-on'), a. and n. TF., do- 
nothing, < faire , do, + neant, nothing, OF. ne- 
ant , noiant, niant = Pr. neien , nicn , relent = It. 
nientc, nothing, < L. -we, not (or nee, nor, not), 
+ ML. m(t-)s, anything, a thing: see ens .] I. 
a. Literally, do-nothing; specifically, an epi- 
thet applied to the later Merovingian kings of 
France, who were puppets in the hands of the 
mayors of the palace. 

Tin* last king of the Merowingian line (les roia fa ini- 
ants), Childeric III., wns deposed with the consent of Pope 
Zacharias and placed in a monastery. 

Ploetz , Epitome (Tillinghast’s revision), p. 184. 

“ My signet you shall command with all my heart, mad- 
am,” said earl Philip ... “I am, you know, a complete 
Roy Faineant, and never once interfered with my Maire 
lie Palais in her proceedings !" 

Seott, Peveril of the Peak, xv. 

By the action of the party which in its successive phases 
has lKiriie the names of Puritan, Whig, and Liberal, the 
Tudor autocracy has been reduced to a limited, or rather 
a faineant, monarchy, and the Tory oligarchy . . . has 
been replaced by a House of Ooimnotis elected on a more 
popular basis. Pop. Sci. Mo., XI. 739. 


faint 

II. n. Ado-nothing; a lazy, ehiftless fellow. 

fainheadt, n. [ME. faynhed ; < fain 1 + -head.] 
Gladness. 

Hit shall glade you full godely agaynoa your gret anger, 
And fille you with faynhed, in faitne 1 you hete. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 2446. 

fainlyt, adv. [ffairi 1 + -If 2 .] Gladly; with joy. 

She's gane unto her west window, 

And f airily aye It drew. 

The Jolly Goshawk (Child's Ballads, III. 286). 

fainness (fan'nos), n. r< ME. fainenes , fain- 
nes; < fain 1 + -ness.] The state of being fain 
or content; willingness; compliance. 

But the vurewly multitude . . . pressed stil vpon him, 
for fainnesse to heare the word of God out of his mouth. 

J. (fdall, On Luke v. 

Sansculottfsm claps hands ; — at which hand-dapping 
Foulon (in ids fainness, os his destiny would have it) also 
claps. Carlyle, French Rev., I. v. 9. 

faint (fant), a. and n. [Also, and now usually, 
in the lit. sense, feint; <* ME. faynt,feynt, weak, 
feeble, < OF. feint, faint , feigned, negligent, 
sluggish, pp. of feindre, faindre (= P r.fenher), 
feign, refi. sham, work negligently: see feign, 
which was formerly spelled /nm, according with 
faint.] I. a . If. Feigned; simulated. 

Thus lytherly, tho lyghers [liars] lappet their tales 

And forget a. faint tale voder fals colour. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 12590. 

2. Having or showing little force or earnest- 
ness; not forcible or vigorous; not active; 
wanting strength, energy, or heartiness: as, a 
faint resistance; a faint exertion. 

It is lmta/<q/nf folk 1-fouuded vp-on tapes. 

Piers Plowman's Credo (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 47. 

The defects which hindered the conquest were the faint 
prosecution of the war and the looseness of the civil gov- 
ernment. Sir J. Davies, State of Ireland. 

Damu with faint praise, assent- witli civil leer. 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 201. 

A theme for Milton’s mighty hand 

How much unmeet for ns, a faint degenerate band ! 

Scott, Don Roderick, Int., st. 3. 

3. Having little spirit or animation; dispirit- 
ed; dejected; depressed. 

Do unto them as thou hast done unto me for all my 
transgressions : for my sighs arc many, and my heart is 
faint. Lam. i. 22. 

4. Having little courage; cowardly; timorous. 

lie shall be eounted worse than a spy, yea, almost as 
evil or a trnitor, Unit with a faint heart doth praise evil 
and noisome decrees. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 

6. Having an intense feeling of weakness or 
exhaustion; inclined to swoon: as, faint with 
hunger; faint and sore with travel. 

The air hath got Into my deadly wounds, 

And much effuse of blood doth make mo faint. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 6. 

Porpliyro grew fa int, 

She knelt so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 

Keats, Eve of St. Agnes. 

6f. Weak by reason of smallness or slender- 
ness; small; slender. [Rare.] 

In bigger Lowes (boughs) fele, and fainter fowe 

Brannches don traile, and outto hem bel this reason. 

Palladia*, Husbondrio (E. E. T. S.), p. 71. 

7. Having little clearness or distinctness; 
hardly perceptible by or feebly affecting the 
senses; indistinct; deficient in brightness, viv- 
idness, or clearness, loudness, sharpness, or 
force; not well defined; feeble; dim: as, a 
faint light; a faint color; a faint resemblance. 

All distant and faint were tho sounds of the battle. 

Scott, Maid of Toro. 

Ever /winter grew 

In my weak heart the image of my love. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 301. 

As sea-water, having killed over-heat 

In a mail’s body, chills it with faint ache. 

Swinburne, Two Dreams. 

II. n. 1. One of the colored lines (usually 
pale) on writing-paper. [A trade use.] — 2. 
pi. The impure spirit which comes over first 
and last in the distillation of whisky, the for- 
mer being called the strong , and tne latter, 
which is much more abundant, the weak faints. 
This crude spirit is much impregnated with fetid essential 
oil (fusel-oil); it is therefore very unwholesome, and must 
be purified ny rectification. (Ire. 

3. A fainting-fit ; a swoon. 

Heemed to me ne’er did limner paint 
So just an image of the Saint 
Who propped the Virgin in her faint. 

Scott, Marmion, lv. 16. 

The night fell, and found me where he had laid me dur- 
ing my faint. if. L. Stevenson , The Dynamiter, p. 71. 

faint (fant), V. [< ME. fainten., feynten ; < faint , 
a.] I. intrans. 1. To become weak in spirit; 
lose spirit or courage ; sink into dejection; de- 
spond; droop. 



faint 

If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is 
small. Prov. xxtv. 10. 

Had you not sente him, many would have been ready to 
faint e and goe backe. 

Quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 50. 
At length the nine (who still together held) 

T\\oiv fainting foes to shameful flight coiunell'd. 

Dry den, Flower and Leaf, 1. 801. 
Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 

Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die? 

Keble, Christian Year. 

2. To become faint, weak, or exhausted in body; 
fail in strength or vigor; languish; droop; es- 
pecially, to fall into a swoon; lose sensation 
and consciousness ; swoon : sometimes with 
away. 

Than he-guuue the horse of the cristin to feynte sore as 
they that two dayeB hadde not eten. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 445. 

In that day shall the fair virgins and young men faint 
for thirst. Amos viii. 13. 

On hearing the honour intended her, she fainted away , 

Guardian. 

3. To become faint to the view ; become grad- 
ually dim or indistinct ; fade ; vanish. 

Gilded clouds, while we gaze on thorn, faint before the 
eye. Pope. 

n.t trams. To make faint ; weakon ; depress ; 
dishearten ; deject. 

Syn thal fainted are with fight. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 9567. 

It faints mo 
To think what follows. 

Shak . Hen. VTTI.. il. 3. 

I resolved ... to aquainte M r - Weston with y« fainted 
state of our business. 

Cushman, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 54. 

faint-draw (fant'drA,), v. t. To draw or deline- 
ate lightly. Savage. [Hare.] 

faintent, v. t. ( < faint + -eiG (<*).] To make 
faint. 

Thou wilt not be either so little absent as not to whet, 
our appetites, nor so long as to faint en the heart. 

Bp. Hall , Christ among the Doctors. 

faintfult, a. [f faint + -ful.] Fainting; de- 
jected. 

Titan’s nieces gather all in one 

Those fluent springs of your lamenting tears, 

And let them flow alongst my J'aintf ull looks. 

Greene , Orland > Furiosn. 

faint-heart, faint-hearted (fant'hkrt, -hal- 
ted), a. Cowardly; timorous; easily alarmed 
or yielding to fear. 

Be not faint-hearted for these evil days, which are come 
to try us and purify us. 

./. Bradford , Letters (Parker Hoc., 1853), II. 197. 
From fearefull cowards entrance to forstall, 

And faint-heart fooles, whom shew of perill hard 
Could ter rifle from Fortunes faire ad ward. 

Spenser, F. Q„ IV. x. 17. 

faint-heartedly (fant/har*ted-li), adv. In a 
timorous or cowardly manner, 
faint-heartedness (iant/har^ted-nes), n. Cow- 
ardice; want of courage. 

fainting (fdn'ting), n. [Verbal n. of faint , v.] 
A swoon ; the act of swooning. 

Sleep hath forsook and given me o’er 
To death’s benumming opium as my only cure: 
Thence fa int inys, swoouings of despair, 

And sense of Heaven’s desertion. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 031. 

faintiset, ». [ME., also faintis , fayutise , fvin- 
tise, fryntise, < OF. faint ise , faintise , F. feint isr 
(= lV. feintesa), feigning, faintness, < feindre , 
feign: me. faint.'] 1. Deceit; hypocrisy; feign- 
ing. 

I will fayne the no faintis vmler faith wordes. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. ?41. 

2. Faintness; weakness. 4 

Er i a furlong liedde i-fare a fount ise me hente, 

That further miht i not u-fote for defaute of sleep. 

Piers Plowman (A), v. 5. 

3. Faint-heartedness; cowardice. 

Ho-so faileth tor foyntyce wild fur him for-brenne! 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1188. 
Knigbtes ever shoulde be persevering, 

To seeke honour without feint ise or slouth. 

Flower and Leaf, 1. 548. 

faintish (fan'tish), a. [< faint + -w/fL] Slight- 
ly faint. 

If on coming home from a journey in hot weather you 
find yourself faintish and drouthy. 

A. Tucker, Light of Nature, I. i. 6. 

faintishness (fan'tish-nes), w. A slight degree 
of faintness ; languor. 

The sensation of faintishness and debility on a liot day. 

Arbuthnot , Effects of Air. 

faintlingt (fant'ling), a. [< faint + -ling.] 
Timorous ; feeble-minded. 

There’s no having patience, thou art such & fa int liny, 
silly creature. Arbuthnot , Hist. John Bull, ii. 13. 
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faintly (fant'li), adv. [< ME. faintly , fayntly , 
feinteliche , etc.; < faint + -ty*.] In a faint 
manner; without vigor, energy, or heartiness ; 
without vividness or distinctness; feebly; timo- 
rously. 

It is ordinary with thorn to praise faintly the good qual- 
ities of those below them. Steele, Spectator, No. 468. 
Tint’ faintly, merrily— far and fur away 
lie heard the .pealing of his purisli bells. 

Tennyson , Enoch Arden. 

A near hum from bees and brooks 
Corner faintly like the breath of sleep. 

Bryant, Summer llamblo. 

faintness (fant/nes), n. [< ME . feyntnesse ; < 
faint 4- -ness.] The state or condition of being 
faint; defect of strength ; feebleness; deficien- 
cy of force, brightness, vividness, distinctness, 
or the like; want of vigor, energy, or heartiness; 
timorousness; dejection; irresolution. 

And vpon them that are lette a lyue of you T wyll seiulc 
a Jayntnesse into theyr liartes in the lande of theyr cue 
lilies. Bible of 1551, Lev. xxvi. 

As she was speaking, she fell down tor faintness. 

lieHt of Esther \v. 15. 

Yea, Bitch a fear and faintness is grown in court, that 
they wish rather to hear the blowing of a horn to hunt 
than the sound of a trumpet to tight. 

Lyly, Alexander and Campaspe, iv. 3. 

faint-pleadert (fant'ple'dfcr), w. [< fa nit + 
pleader . J In law, a fraudulent, false, or col- 
fusory manner of pleading, to the deception of 
a third person. 

faintyt (fan'ti), a. [(. faint + -ty 1 .] Faint; fee- 
ble; languid; exhausted. 

Jacob sod potage, and Esau eame from the fclde and 
was fayntye, and sayde to Jacob : let me suppe of yt reddo 
potage, for 1 a mfainty. Bible of 1551, Geu. xxv. 

The fainty knights were scorch’d, and knew not where 

To run for shelter, for no shade was near. 

Dryden , Flower and Leaf, 1. 381. 

fair 1 (far), a. and n. [< ME. fair, fayr , faicr, 
fayer, fair, fager , etc., < AS. ftvgur, beautiful, 
pleasing, pleasant, = OS . f agar = OHO. fa gar 
= Icel. fagr = Sw. fager = Dan. feir (obs.), 
fager = (totli. fagrs , fit, adapted;* prob. nit. 
connected with /cqy 1 , q. v.] X. a. 1. Beauti- 
ful; comely; froc from disfigurement or incon- 
gruity; pleasing to the eye: as, a fair land- 
scape. 

And there is the most fayr Chirehe and the most noble 
of alle the World. Mandeville , Travels, p. 8. 

This Town of Edinburgh is one of the fairest Streets 
tlmt ever I saw. llowell, Letters, I. vi. 38. 

The Nymph did like the Scene appear, 

Serenely pleasant, calmly fair. 

Trior, Lad>’s Looking-glass. 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye ; 

Fair as a star when only one 
Ih shining in the sky. Wordsworth, Lucy. 

Fair meadows, softly tinged 
With orange and with crimson. Bryant, Sella. 

2. Free from imperfections or blemish ; pure*, 
clean, unspotted, untarnished, etc. ; free from 
anything that might impair the appearance, 
quality, or character; not foul: as, a Jittr copy; 
fair skies; fair fame. 

The Water oko bcholde yf It be faire, 
lloolsiun, and light. 

Palladius , Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 2. 

It Is in life us it is in ways, the shortest way Is commonly 
the foulest, and surely the fairer way is not much about. 

Bacon, Advancement ot Learning, ii. 350. 

I’ll vindicate hot fair name, and so cancel 
My obligation to her. 

Fletcher ( and Massinyer'l), Lovers’ Progress, v. 1. 

The Manuscript of Prudentius Hymnes, which was also 
shewed us, is u much fairer Letter, and therefore thought 
to be older by one Century at least. 

Lister , Journey to Paris, p. 109. 

We that fight for out fair father Christ, 

Seeing that ye be grown too weak and old 
To drive the heathen from your Roman wall, 

No tribute will we pay. 

Tennoson, Coming of Arthur, 

3. Of a light hue: clear in color; not dusky 
or sallow; not discolored: as, a fair skin or 
complexion; fair hair; the English are a fair 
race. 

She is a very comely Lady, rather of a Flemish Complex- 
ion than Spanish, /air-haired. Howell, Letters, I. iii. 9. 

Upon her inquiring wliat sort of a woman lady Lovely 
was in her peison, “Really, madame," says the Jacka- 
napes, “she is exactly of your height and shape ; but, as 
you are fair, she is a brown woman.” 

Steele, Tatler, No. 207. 

Her face, oh! call it fair, not pale 

Coleridye, Christahel, ii. 

4. Free from obscurity or doubt; clear; dis- 
tinct; positive; direct: as, to get & fair view 
of a prospect; to take a fair aim. 


f*ir 

Alle that were in the castell a-woke, and It was than 
feire day. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. eio. 

5. Marked by favoring conditions; affording 
ample facility or advantage ; unobstructed ; fa- 
vorable: as, a fair field and no favor; a fair 
mark; in a fair way to success; a fair subject 
of ridicule. 

On that othir side thei Baugh the forest e and the for- 
teresscs that were ther a-boute, and the eruble lotide ami 
the feire tisshinge. Merlin (E. K. T. S.), iii. 609. 

We sailed from hence directly for Genoa, and lmd a fair 
wind that carried us into the middle of the Gulf. 

Addison, Kemurks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 360. 

6. Comparatively favorable or propitious; not 
obstructive or forbidding; moderately fit or 
suitable: as, fair weather (as distinguished 
from clear or foul weather). 

In the weather reports of the U. 8. Signal Corps, the 
sky is said to be fair when it is from four-tenths to seven- 
teiitlis (inclusive) covered with clouds. 

Report of Chief Signal Officer for 1881, p. 745. 

7. Free from guile, harm, or injustice; not 
wrongful, erroneous, or blameworthy; impar- 
tial ; honest ; equitable: used both of persons 
and of things: as, fair dealing ; a fair debater; 
a fair decision. 

Thau soldo the Arehebissliop, “So feire el codon was 
neuer sene; now go ye, rioho hnrouns and lordes, and as- 
say yef ye mny take outc the swerde.” 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 103. 

As for deceiving your friend, that’s nothing at all — 
tricking is all fair in love, isn’t it, ma’am? 

Sheridan, The Duenna, il. 4. 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise ; 

And even the best, by tits what they despise. 

Pope, Essay on Man, ii. 233. 

Tt is probably never /«//• to lay the blame of a moral de- 
terioration or enfeeblement primarily on intellectual mis- 
apprehension. T. //. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 111. 

There can be tm .fairer ambition thnn to excel in talk ; 
to be affable, gay, ready, clear and welcome. 

II. L. Sh> reason, Talk and Talkers. 

8. Comparatively good or satisfactory; passa- 
bly or moderately good ; free from serious de- 
fect; not undesirable, but not excellent: as, a 
fair income; a, fair appearance ; lie bears a fair 
reputation. 

He ITempleJ is not without fair pretensions to the most 
honourable place among the statesmen of bis lime. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

The inns were ull comfortable buildings, with very Jair 
accommodations lor travellers 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 44. 

9. Of favorable bearing or import ; manifest- 
ing or expressing proper feelings or intentions ; 
not harsli or repellent; plausible: as, a fair 
seeming ; to be fair in speech. 

The Indians were the same there as in all other places, 
at first very fair and friendly, though afterwards they 
gave great proofs of their deoeitfulness. 

Beverley, Virginia, 1. II 16. 

lie, scrina himself surrounded, with fair words and 
promise of gieut guilts uttenipted to appease them. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., iv. 

lOf. Gracious; kind. 

I come from your love, 

That Bends you /mV commends and many kisses. 

Fletcher (and anothei), Noble Gentleman, i. 3. 

I much thank yon for your Visits, and other /a/r Re- 
spects you shew me. Howell, Letters, ii. 64. 

1 1 . Level ; parallel, as a wall. [Prov. Eng.] — 
A fair field. Hoc field. A fair wind. See wind Fair 
and square, honest ; honorable and without deceit or ar- 
tifice : uIbo used adverbially. See./mri, adv. 

For you are fair and square in all your Dealings. 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing- Muster, Epil. 

1 ain’t a Wig, I ain’t a l ory, 

I’m jest a candidate, m short ; 

Thet’s Jair an’ syuaie an’ parpendicler. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers. 
Fair falcon. See falcon .- Fair play, impartial treat- 
ment; a fair chance; due opportunity; a figure taken 
from gaming : as, give him fair play. 

Aye she made the trumpet sound, 

It’B a 'fair play. 

Catherine Johnstone (Child’s Ballads, IV. 37). 

In along public life T have never met a man trained in 
the working of the parliamentary system who believed 
that a single chamhei would secure habitual fair jday 
to minorities, and therefore T nm against the unicameral 
method. Contemporary Rev., LII. 308. 

Fair to middling, ill emu , like fair, 8, moderately good; 
a term designating a specific, grade of quality in the mar- 
ket. The fair sex, women. -Syn. 1 and 2. Handsome , 
Pretty, etc. See beautiful. 3. Blond, etc. Sec white. 7. 
Open, Frank, etc. See candid. 

II. w. 1. A fair or beautiful woman ; in gen- 
eral, a woman, especially a beloved woman. [A 
use extremely common in eighteenth-century 
poetry.] 

nils present night 1 have appointed been 

To meet that cbiist c Jair that cnjoyR my soul. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, 1. 2. 



fair 

I have found out a gift for my fair; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed. 

Shenetonc , Pastoral, it. 

8t. Fairness; beauty. 

Are not mv tresses curled with such art 
As love delights to hide him in their fair! 

Greene and Lodge, Looking Cl lass for Lond. and Eng. 

My decayed fair 

A sunny look of his would soon repair. 

Shak. , C. of E. f ii. 1. 
The fair, woman ; the female sex ; specifically, the young 
and beautiful of that sex : usually collective, as plural, but 
sometimes as singular. 

Hone but the brave deserves the fair. 

Dryden, Alexander's Feast. 
It would bo iincourtly to speak in harsher words to the 
fair , but to men one may take a little more freedom. 

Steele, .Spectator, No. 294. 
To him with anger or with shame repair 
The injured peasant and deluded fair. 

Crabbe , Works, I. 22. 

fair 1 (far), adv. [< ME. f air e, fayre , feire, < AH, 
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portunltiee for commercial transaction!, and this origin is 
commemorated in the German word messe, which means 
both the mass and a fair (see kermess). See market. 

A Fair is a greater Kind of Market, granted to any 
Town by Privilege, for the more Speedy and commodious 
providing of such Things as the Place stands in need of. 
They are generally kept once or twice in a Tear. 

Bourne's Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 867. 

I have already mentioned that the Aenach, or fair, 
which was, as we have seen, an assembly of the whole peo- 
ple of a Tuath or province, was always held at the place 
of burial of the kings and nobles. The institution of a 
fair at any place seems to liave always arisen from the 
burial there of some great or renowned personage, 

W. K. Sullivan, Introd. to O’Curry’s Anc. Irish. I. 

Icccxxvi. 

In early English times the great fairs, annual and other, 
formed the chief means of distribution, and remained im- 
portant down to the seventeenth century. ... On the 
Lower Niger, “every town has a market once in four 
days," and at different parts of the river a large fair once 
a fortnight. 11. Spencer, Prin. of Soclol,, § 246. 


fair-mindedness 


In Ireland, the 


2. An occasional joint exhibition of articles for 
Jwgcrc, fdgre, beautifully, pleasantly, <’ foyer, sa * e ,°* ™S M,c ^ on 5 a sa *2 or an exhibition of 
fair: see 1 . Kindly; civilly; com- goods for the promotion of some public interest 
- • or the aid of some public chanty (see bazaar , 

2) : as, an agricultural fair; a church fair. 

A church fair, or any fair, in fact, always seems to me 
like a contrivance to get a great deal of money for very 
little value, by putting off unmarketable goods on unwill- 
ing purchasers ... on the pretense of doing good. 

Wm. Allen Butler, Mrs. Limber's Raffle. 

3f. Market; chance of selling. 


plaisantly ; courteously. 

Weelcome fairc till ueiboris that cumuli to thee warde 

With mete, drinkc, & honest, cherc. 

Bubers Hook (E. E. T. 8.), p. 44. 

When he speukolh fair, believe him not ; for there are 
seven abominutiouR In Ins heart. Prov. xxvl. 25. 

Get me n guard about me; make sure the lodgings, 

And speak the soldiers .tarn 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, iv. 6. 

2. Honorably; honestly. 

And alle tho that ben fain fayre hem amende, 

And gyue hem vvijt A good will. 

Piers Plowman's Credo (E. E. T. S.), 1. 853. 
Heaven shield, my mother play’d my father fair. 

S/uik., M. for M., ill. 1. 

3. Auspiciously; favorably; happily. 

With that departed Merlin fro blase, that longer lie 
wolde not tarie, but dide his message well and feire, ffor 
on the niorowo by pryme he come to (Htee of (i mines. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 148. 
The ship is in her trim: the merry wind 
Blows fair from land, Shak., L\ of E. f iv. 1. 

4. Fairly; clearly. 

When we came aboard our Ship again, wo steered away 
for the Island Mindanao, which was now fair in sight of us. 

Damjnrr, Voyages, I. 809. 

6. Correctly; straight or direct, as in aiming or 
hitting — Fair and square, honestly ; justly; straight- 
forwardly. 

If he could only have looked fair and square at them, a 
man about to speak to men ami women merely. 

W\ M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 20. 
Fair fall, well betide, good luck to. |lTov. Eug. and 
Scotch.] 

Fair fa* ilk canny enidgy carl ! 

Weel may he brill k bin new apparel ! 

Mailin', Siller Gun, p. 14. 
To bid fair, lead fair, etc. See the verbs. 
fair 1 (fSr), v. [< ME. fayren, make beautiful, 
intr. become beautiful*, < AS. fwgrian, become 
beautiful, dfwgriau , make beautiful, < forger, 
beautiful.] I, traits. 1. To make fair or beau- 
tiful. 

For since each lmnd hath put on liuture's power, 
Fairing the tool with art h false borrow’d face, 

Sweet beauty hath lio name, no lioly bower. 

Shaft., Sonnets, cxxvii. 

2. Naut., to adjust ; make regular, or fair and 
smooth ; specifically, to form in correct shape, 
as tho timbers of a ship. 

Hence u fairing, or correcting process, lias to be per- 
formed before the timbers can be laid ott. 

Thearle, Naval Arch., § 9. 

II. in tram. It. To become fair or beautiful. 
— 2. To clear up; cease raining: applied to 
tho weather, in reference to preceding rain: 
followed commonly by up or off. [Hootch.] 

ltingan was edging gradually off, with the remark that 
it didua seem like to fair. « The Smugglers, 1. 162. 

The afternoon faired up; grand clouds still voyaged in 
the sky, but now singly, and with a depth of blue around 
their puth. Ji. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 190. 

To fair off or fair up, for “clear off" or “clear up," is 
marked Southwestern in Bartlett. It is very common, 
it is true, in tho South, but was evidently Imported from 
Scotland. Trans. Atner. Philol. Ass., XVII. 38. 

fair* 2 (far), n. [< ME. feire , fey re, < AF. feire, 
OF. feire, foire, F. foire = Pr. Jwyra, feira, ftera 
= Sp. fvria = Pg. feira = It. fierd, a fair, < 
ML. feria, a fair, a holiday, L. usually pi .feritt 
(> D. G. fericn = Dan. Sw. ferie, sing. , fierier, 
pi., vacation, holidays), holidays, orig. *fesice, 
akin to festus, a feast ■: see festal, feast,'] 1. A 
stated market in a particular town or city; a 
regular meeting of buyers and sellers for trade. 
Among the most celebrated fairs in Europe are those of 
Frunkrort-on-the-Muin and Leipaic in Germany, of Nljnl- 
Novgorod in Russia, and of Lyons in France. Fairs appear 
to have originated in church festivals, which, from t lie great 
eoucourse of people at such times, afforded convenient op- 


Forstalloth my feire, flhtetli in my cliepynges, 

Breketli vp my berne-dore, and berctli awei iny whote. 

Piers Plowman (A), iv. 48. 
After the fair, the day after the flair, too late. 

A ballad, be it neuer so good, it goes a begging after 
thefaire. Breton, Wit’s Trenchmour, p. 9. 

Bartholomew fair. See Bartholomew day, under day* . 

— Fancy fair, a special sale of fancy articles for a benev- 
olent or charitable object. [Eng.]— Statute fair. See 
statute-fair. 

fair 3 t, n. [< OF. faire , do (inf. as a noun), < 
L. J'accre, do: see affair and fact,'] Doing; 
action; affair. 

At that parleament swa did he 
Wit gret fayr and solemnyt^. 

Barbour MS., xx. 126. {Jamieson.) 
Harke, brethir, waites wele aboute, 

For in oure fame we ffynde no frende; 

Tlie .1 ewes with strengh are sterne and stoute, 

And scharpely schapes them vs to seliende. 

York Plays, p. 470. 

Allace, how now ! this is an liaisty fair. 

Priests of Peblis (Pinkerton's Scottish Poems, I. 38). 

fai^t, r. Harno as fare 2 . 

fair-bodingt (far'b6 // ding), a. Auspicious; fa- 
vorable. 

The sweetest Bleep, and fairest-boding dreams 
That ever enter'd in a drowsy head, 

Have I since your departure had, my lords. 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 3. 

fair-bookt (f&r'buk), n. A book in which a stu- 
dent writes out examples of mathematical pro- 
cesses. 

I have seen a fair-book (as 'tis called) of a young man’s 
about 17 years of age, who had beeu 6 years at school but 
never went through that rule. W\ Wallis. 

fair-conditioned (far 'koii- dish *ond), a . Of 
good disposition. Ealliwcll. 

fair-faced (far'fast), a. 1. Having a fair face. 

— 2. Double-faced; flatteringly deceptive ; pro- 
fessing great love or kindness without reality. 

fairfleldite (far'feld-it), «. [< Fairfield (see 
def . ) 4- -jfo 2 .] A hydrous phosphate oLaalcium 
and manganese, of a nearly white color and 
pearly luster, found at Branchville, Fairfield 
county. Connecticut, and also in Bavaria. 

fair-finished (far'fin'isht), a . Bleached for bri- 
dles and for some kinds of ladies’ shoes : said 
of leather. This use of fair appears also in the old 
phrase fair-top boots— that is, boots with tops of light- 
colored leather. 

fair-ground (fSr'ground), n. The grounds in 
which an agricultural or other fair is held. 
[U. S.] 

The owners of horses and mules were coining money, 
transporting people to the fair-ground. 

C. D. Warner, Roundaliout Journey, p. 199. 

fair-hair (far'har), n. The nuchal ligament or 
tendon of the neck of cattle and sheep. Also 
called faxwax, paxwax, etc. See ligamentum 
nucha*, under ligamentum. [Scotch.] 

fairheadt, n. [ME. fairhede, fairehede, fayre - 
hede, etc. (= Dun. fa gerhed = Sw. fagerhet), 
var. ot f airhead."] Fairness; beauty. 

Thenkc alle duy on hir fairhede. 

"Mom. of the Rost, 1. 2484. 
The forme of all fayrehede apon me es feste. 

York Plays, p. 3. 

Thurgli his fairhede as fast he felle into pride. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), \. 4409. 

fairhoodt (fSr'hdd), n. A later form of Middle 
English fairhede, ' 


fairies'-liorse (f&r'iz-hdrs), n. 
ragwort, Seneoio Jacobmm 
fairies’-table (far'iz-t&'bl), n. In the north of 
Wales, the common mushroom, Agaricus cam- 
pestris, and similar fungi, 
fairily (fSr'i -li), adv. In a fairy-like manner; 
in a maimer or fashion suggestive of the han- 
diwork of fairies ; as fairies. 

Numerous as shadows haunting fairily 
The brain. Keats, Eve of St Agnes. 

8ee what a lovely shell, . . . 

Made so fairily well 

With delicate spire and whorl. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxiv. 1. 

fairing (far'ing), n. [< fair 2 + 4ng.] 1. A 

present bought or given at a fair, or brought 
from a fair, 

Give rue your hand, we are near a pedlar’s shop; 

Out with your purse, we must ha vo fairings now. 

Greene, Friar Baoon and Friar Bungay. 
Sweet hearts, we shall be rich ere we depart 
It fairings come thus plentifully in : 

A lady wall’d about with diamonds) 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 

I have gold left to give thee a fairing yet. 

B. Jenson, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1. 
“ What fairings will ye that I bring V” 

Said the King to his daughters three. 

Lowell, Singing Leaves. 
2. Ironically, something unpleasant bestowed 
as a gift. [Scotch.] 

Ah, Tam! ah, Taml thou’ll get thy fairin' ! 

In hell they'll roast thee like a herrin’! 

Bums, Tam o’ Shanter. 

fair-lead (fSr'lgd), n. Same an fair-leader. 
fair-leader (far'le^dfer), n. Naut. : (a) A thim- 
ble or cringle to guide a rope, (b) A strip 
of board with holes in it for running rigging 
to pass through and be kept clear, 
so as to be easily distinguished at 
night. 

fairly (far'li), adv . [< ME. fayrely 

(= ODan. fagerlig, faverlig, fagrligr, 
a. ) ; < fair 1 + -/y 2 .] 1 . In a fair man- 
ner. (a) Beautifully ; handsomely. 

Within a trading town their long abide, 

Full fairly Bituate on a haven’s side. 

Dryden. 

(6) Honestly; justly; equitably; honorably. 

My chief care 

Is to come fairly off from the great debts 

Wherein my time, something too prodigal, 

Hath left me gag’d. Shak. M. of V., i. 1. 

If you are noble enemies, 

Oppress me not with odds, but kill uw fairly l 

Fletcher {and another ), Love’s Cure, I. 8. 

(c) Fully ; clearly ; distinctly. 

Degree being vizarded, 

Tho unworthiest shows as fairly in the mask. 

Shak., T. and <\, i. 3. 

I interpret fairly your design. Dryden. 

{d) Reasonably ; moderately ; measurably ; considerably. 

Such arcades must be bad indeed to be wholly unsatis- 
factory, and some of those at Uorizia are very fairly done. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 49. 

In a fairly coherent dream everything seems quite real. 

W. K, Clifford, Lectures, II. 141. 

The Latin of the twelfth century is fairly good and 
grammatical Latin. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 162. 

{e) Absolutely; positively; actually; completely: an in- 
tensive or emphatic word : as, 1 am fairly worn out; the 
wheels fairly Bpun. 

My lords about my lied, 

Wishing to God that I were fairly dead. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 846. 

2f. Softly; gently. 

But here she comes : I fairly step aside, 

And hearken, if I may her business here. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 168. 

Hooly and fairly. See hooly. 
fair-maid (far 'mad'), n. 1. A local (west- 
county) English name of the dried pilchard. — 
2. A local Virginian name of the porgy, scup, 
or scuppaug, Stenotomus chrysops. 
fair-maids-of-February (far'madz'ov-feb'rfl- 
a-ri), n. A book-name for the snowdrop, Galan- 
ihu8 nivalis . 

fair-maids-of-France (far'madz'ov-fr&ns'), w. 
A double-flowered variety of a cultivated crow- 
foot, Ranunculus aconitifolius . 
fair-minded (far'mln^ded), a. Judging fairly 
and justly ; forming just and correct opinions ; 
upright. 

It Is limited by and regulated upon principles which, I 
think, afford little room for difference of opinion among 
fair-minded and moderate men. Brougham. 

fair-mindedness (far'min'ded-nes), n. The 
quality or character of being fair-minded. 

A spirit of fairmindedness, and a rare promptness In 
seising the strategic points of every situation. 

A. A. Rev., CXLV. 886. 




fa4r«utured 

ffcir-natnred (fSr'na'turd), a. Well-disposed ; 
good-natured : as/* a fair-mtured prince,* Ford. 
fairness (fffr'nes), n. [< ME. faimesse, fairnes, 
etc., < AS. foagernes, beauty, <f eager, beautiful: 
see fair and •»»,] The quality or character 
of being fair, in any sense of that word. 

Fayrest of fairc, that fair encase doest oxcell, 

This happie day I have to groete you well. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. li. 23. 
If she bo fair and wise —fairness, and wit, 

The one’s for use, the other useth It. 

Shak. , Othello, 11. 1. 

I have let myself to another, even to the King of Princes ; 
and how can I with fairness go back with thee? 

1 Uunyan, Pilgrim's Progross, p. 126. 

With so much unfairness in his policy there was an ex- 
traordinary degree ot fairness in his intellect. 

Macaulay , Machiavelll. 

fair-seeming (far' seaming), a. Appearing to 
be fair. 

In giving a fair-seeming appearance to common goods, 
we are not only behind sumo of our continental rivals, but 
we are lamentably behind in the conditions which pro- 
mote excellence. Westminster Hev., CXXVIII. 197. 

fairshipt, n. [ME. feirschipe; < fair 1 4* -ship. 2 
Beauty. Lydgate. 

fair-spoken (fat’ / sp6 // kn), a. Using fair speech ; 
bland; civil; courteous; plausible. 

Arlus, a priest in tile church of Alexandria, a subtle- 
witted and a marvelous fair spoken man. 

Hooker , Eccles. Polity. 
May never saw dismember thee, 

Nor wielded axe disjoint, 

That art the fairest-spoken tree 
From here to Lizard-point. 

Tennyson , Talking Oak. 

fairway (fSr'wa), n. [< fair', a., 6, + way.] 
The part of a road, river, harbor, etc., where 
the navigable channel for vessels lies. 

As the river is rather narrow at this point [Cork], the 
line of fairway for vessels passing through the bridge is 
conilned nearly to the center of the river. 

Set. Amer. Sapp., p. 446. 

fair-weather (far'weTiUSr), a. Existing or 
done in or fitted for only pleasant weather; 
hence, figuratively, appearing in or suited to 
only favorable circumstances; not capable of 
withstanding or outliving opposition or adver- 
sity: as, a fair-weather voyage; fair-weather 
friends or Christians; fair-weather kindness. 

No, master, 1 would not hurt you ; metliinks I could 
throw a dozen of Biieh fairweather gentlemen as you are. 

Brooke, Fool of Quality, ii. 166. 

Such weather as suits fairweather sailiflf. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 86. 

fair-worldt (far 'world), n. A state of prosper- 
ity or well-being. 

They think it was never fair-world with them since. 

Milton. 

fairy (far'i, formerly fa'e-ri), n. and a. [Home- 
times written archaically (after OF. ) faery, fa- 
erie (as in Hpenser), particularly in the 1st and 
2d sensos; < ME. fairye, fayry, fayerye, feyryc, 
faierie, feiri, otc., enchantment, fairy folk, 
fairy-land, rarely a fay or fairy, < OF. faerie , 
faierie, enchantment, mod. F .fSerie (>G./bm7), 
enchantment, fairy-land, < OF. fae, mod. F.Ji'c, 
ME. /ay, E .fay*, a fairy: see /«/*.] I. n. ; pi. 
fairies (-iz). If. Enchantment; magic. 

God of her has made an end, 

And fro this world e'n fairy 
Hath taken her into company. Oower. 

But evermore her moste wonder waB, 

How that It |a horse) coude gun, and was of bras; 

It was o t fairye, as the penle seined. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Talc, 1. 193. 

No man dar taken of that frute, for it is a thing of 
fayrie. Mandeville , Travels, p. 273. 

To prove this world al way, iwis, 

Hit nis but fantum and feiri. 

Early Eng. Poems (ed. Furui vail), p. 134. 

2. An imaginary being or spirit, generally rep- 
resented as of a diminutive and graceful hu- 
man form, but capable of assuming any other, 
and as playing pranks, frolicsome, kindly, mis- 
chievous, or spiteful, on human beings or 
among themselves ; a fay. 

This makith that tlier ben no faveries. 

Chaucer , Wife of Bath’s Talc, 1. 16. 

The feasts that underground the Faerie did him make, 

And there how he enjoy’d tho Lady of the Lake. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, iv, 307. 
Trip the pert faeries and the dapper elves. 

Milton , Comus, 1 . 118. 

3f. Fays collectively ; fairy folk. 

In olde dayes of the king Arthour, 

Of which that Britons speken gret honour, 

Al was this lond fultUd of fayrie. 

Chaucer , Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 3. 

The dawn is my Assyria, the sunset and moonrise my 
Paphos, .and unimaginable realms of faerie. 

Emerson, MUc., p. 22. 
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4f. Fairy-land; elf-land. 

He [Arthur] is a king ycrowned in fairy. Lydgate. 

Where men fynden a Sparehauk upon a Porche righte 
fair, and righte wel made ; and a fayre Lady of Fayry e, 
that kepethe it. Mandeville, Travels, p. 146. 

5f. An enchantress. 

To this great fairy [Cleopatra] I'll commend thy acts, 

Make her thanks bless tliee. Shak. , A. and C., iv. 8. 

Fairy of the mine, an imaginary being supposed to In- 
habit mines ; a kobold. In Germany two species are 
spoken of, one fierce and malevolent, the other gentle. 

No goblin, or swart faery of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o’er true Virginity. 

Milton , Comus, 1. 436. 
=8yn. 2. Fairy, Elf, Fay ; Sylph, Gnome; Jinn, Genie; 
Goblin. Fairy is tho moat general name for a diminu- 
tive imaginary being, generally in human form, sometimos 
very benevolent or inclined to teach moral lessons, as the 
fairy godmother of Cinderella ; sometimes malevolent in 
the extreme, us in many fairy Rtorios. Spenser took up the 
word in Chaucer’s spelling, faerie or faen/, and gave it an 
extended meaning, which is now commonly conilned to that 
spelling and to his poem; the personages in “The Faery 
Queene “ live in an uulocated region, essentially like the 
rest of the world, and are of heroic ami occasionally su- 
pernatural powers ; these personages he sometimes calls 
elves or eljins. In ordinary use an elf differs from a fairy 
only in generally seeming youug, and being more ofteii 
mischievous. Pope, in “The Rape of the Lock," has given 
a definite cast to sylph und gnome; these two words are 
elsewhere often associated, gnomes having always been 
fabled as living in underground abodes, ami especially as 
being the guardians of mines and quarries, while sylphs 
are denizens of the air. From this difference of place it 
has followed that gnomes are generally thought of with 
repugnance or dread, and sylphs, although of both sexes 
in literature, are popularly thought of as young, slender, 
and graceful females: hence the expression “u sylph- like 
form." To Oriental imagination is duo the Jinn, djinn, 
or jinnee; tho form genie is most vividly associated with 
the “Arabian Nights”: as, tiie genie of Aladdin’B lamp; 
the genie that the llshonnan let out of the bottle. A gob- 
lin is wicked, mischievous, or at least roguish, and fright- 
ful or grotesque in appearance. See the definitions of 
kobold, sylph, brownie, banshee, sprite, pixie, nixie, nymph, 
etc. 

II. a. 1. Pertaining to or in some manner 
connected with fairies ; done by or coming 
from fairies. Bee phrases below. — 2. Resem- 
bling in some way a fairy; hence, fanciful, 
graceful, whimsical, fantastic, etc.: as, fairy 
creatures or favors. 

Shrunk like a fairy changeling lay the mage. 

Tennyson, Coining of Arthur. 

We laughed — a hundred voices rose 
In airiest f airiest laughter. 

II. P. Spojl'ord , Poems, p. 14. 

Bale upon bale of silks and fairy textures from looms of 
Samarcand and Bokhara. 

T. B. Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 243. 

Fairy beads. See St. CuthberVs beads, under bead.— Fairy 
circle, fairy dance, see fairy ring.— Fairy hammer, 
the name given in the Hebrides to an undent stone (usu- 
ally porphyry) hammer, shaped like the head of a hatchet, 
used to medicate the drink given to pat ients afflicted with 
certain diseases. — Fairy hillocks, verdant knolls found 
in many parts of Scotland, which have received this de- 
nomination from the popular idea that they were an- 
ciently inhabited by tho fairies, or that the fairies used 
to dance on them.— Fairy millstone, a tiut disk of stone 
or slate with a central perforation, such as are frequently 
found with paleolithic remains, and are now thought to 
lie whorls of spindles.- Fair y money, money imagined 
in old legends to be given by fairies, which soon turned 
into withered leaves or rubbish ; also, money found, from 
the notion that it had been dropped by a good fairy out of 
favor to the Under. 

In one day Scott’s high-heaped money-wages became 
fairy-money ami nonentity. Carlyle, Mist., IV. 181. 

Pisistratus draws the bills warily from his pocket, lialf- 
suspeowj they must already have turned into withered 
leaves like fairy-money. Bulwer, t’avtons, xvii (>. 

Fairy pipes, pipes and pipe-bowls, usually of baked clay 
and very small, found in the north of England, some- 
times with objects of remote uutiqiiity. It, is possible that 
they point to a practice of smoking earlier than the feign 
of Elizabeth und with other mutt ‘rial tlmn tobacco; but it 
seems probable that they are of the sixteenth century and 
later. Also called Celtic pipes and elfin pipes.— Fairy ring 
or circle, or dance, a phenomenon observed in Helds, long 
popularly supposed to be caused by fairies in their dances. 
It is caused by the growth of certain fungi, especially 
Agaricus arcades , A. achi mews, and one of the Myxomy- 
reles, Physarum einereum. The latter may appear in a 
single night, forming a circle on the grass as if sprinkled 
with ashes. The agarics grow outward from a center, 
spreading further year by year, while the central and inner 
portions die away. Similar but smaller rings are some- 
times formed on old trees and rocks by the growth of u 
lichen ill a corresponding manner.- Fairy 8parkB, the 
phosphoric light from decaying wood, fish, ana other sub- 
stances, believed at one time to be lights prepared for the 
fairies at their revels. 

fairy-bird (far'i-b6rd), n. A name of the leant, 
tern, Sterna minuta , from its graceful move- 
ments. [Local, British.] 
fairy-butter (far'i-but*6r), n. A name in the 
northorn counties of England for certain ge- 
latinous fungi, as Tremclla alhida and Exidia 
ylandulosa , formerly “believed to bo the pro- 
duct of the fairies’ dairy.” 
fairy-cups (far'i-kups), n. A bright-red cup- 
likc fungus, Peziza cocoima. 
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fairy-fingers (far'i-fing^g&rz), ». The foxglove, 
Digitalis purpurea. 

fairyism (far'i-izm), n. [< fairy + -mmw.] 1. 
The state of being fairy-like ; resemblance to 
fairies or fairy-land in customs, nature, appear- 
ance, etc. 

Tlio air of enchnntment and fairyism which is the tone 
of the place. Walpole, Letters, II. 431. 

2. Belief in fairies ; a narrating of fairy tales ; 
fairy myths or legends. 

Tills curious and very ancient medley of Druidism and 
fairyism I have abridged from the ancient Leabhar na-h- 
Uldhrdf, so often referred to in these lectures. 

O'Curry, Alio. Irish, 1. ix. 

Thomson is beautiful in rural descriptions, but be has 
not the distinctness and fuiryism of Milton. 

Sir E. Brydges, On Milton’s Comus. 

fairy-land (far'i -land), n. The imaginary land 
or abode of fairies. 

Hark ! 'tis an eliln storm tnnnjairy land. 

Keats, Eve of St. Agnes. 

It- cheered mild Spenser, called from Faeryland 
To struggle through dark wavs. 

Wordswoith, Sonnet on the Sonnet. 

fairy-loaf (far'i-lof), n. A kind of fairy-stone; 
a fossil spatangoid sea-urchin, as of the genus 
Ananchytes (which see). [Local, Eng.] 
fairy-martin (far'i-miir' / tin), n. A book-namo 
of an Australian swallow, Hirundo ariel. 
fairy-purses (far'i-ptV'sez), n. A cup-like fun- 
gus containing small bodies thought to resem- 
ble purses; probably Nidularia eampanulata. 
fairy-shrimp (far'i-shrimp), n. The popular 
name of a small British fresh-water phyliopo- 



bairy-shrimp ( Pram lupus diaphattn r >. about twice natural size. 

dous crustacean, Ilranehtpm (or Clurociphalun) 
diaphamtfs. Jt swims on its buck, is almost transparent, 
lias stalked eyes and no carapace, and is about an inch 
long. It Is named from its diaphanous appearance und 
active motions. 

fairy-stone (far'i-ston), n. A provincial (south 
of England) name of an echini te or fossil sea- 
urchin found in the Cretaceous. 

faisceau (fe-so'), n. In math., a singly infinite 
family of curves ; especially, a series of curves 
of the order passing through }( w “ + — 2 ) 

fixed points. 

faisiblet, a. An obsolete form of feasible. 

fait 4, n. A Middle English form of feat'. 

faitH, v. t. [< OF. fait' pp. of faire,\\ o, make: 
see fait', n., =z feat' — fact.] To make; cause. 

And faite thy fuuconos to cullo wyldc foules ; 

For the! comen to my croft my corn to defoule. 

Piers Plowman (C), ix. 80. 

fait-f, r. [ME. fallen , fayten , a verb developed 
from the noun fai tor, faitour: see fa i tor.] I. 
in traus. To practise deceit ; feign; go about 
begging under pretense of poverty, religion, or 
physical misfortune. 

Bydders and buggers fasti* a-boutu 30dm, 

Tyl burc hagge and hurt* bely were bretiul ycrammyd, 
Faytynge. for burn fotic and fouhten atten ub\ 

In glotenye, god wot goth they to hedde. 

Pmts Plowman (G) i. 43. 

II. tram. To deceive. 

My tie insulin in ouerhopc woldc im. faite , 

And into wanhopr it woldtj 1110 caste. 

Ilgmns to Virgin, etc. (K E. T. H.), p. 76. 

fait accompli (fai a-kbn-phV)* [F.: fait, a 

fact (see/mf, fart ) ; accompli, pp. of accomptir , 
accomplish.] A fuel accomplished; a thing 
done; a scheme already carried into execu- 
tion. 

faiteroust, a. [< Jailor or faitcry 4- -ouy.] De- 
ceiving; dissembling. 

The whole court fiom all parts thereof cryed out, am 
said that this was u liaudulcnt and Jmterovs Gnrtlmginiui 
tiiek. Holla ml, tr. of Livy, p. 766 

faiteryt, n. [ME. fait eric, faite rye, faytcryc, < 
faifen , deceive: see fat 1%, faitor.] Deceit 
hypocrisy, as that of one who goes about beg 
ging under pretense of poverty, religion, o 
physical misfortune. 

Ac bye Trcutlic woldc 

That no f ait erye were foundc in folk that gon u begged. 

Pin s Plomnan (C), ix. 18t 
She wiste wide 

My word stood on an other wliule, 

Withouten any fa it erye. 

Gower, Gonf. Anmnt., I. 4’ 

faith (fath), n. [< ME. faith, faith , fayth, feyt 
(the »th being an accom., to the common I 
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faithless 


suffix -th (as in truth, ruth , health , and other ab- 
stract nouns), of -d in the oldest OF. form feid), 
also Jay , fey, fei , faith, fidelity, trust, belief, < 
OF. /cid, foit, later fei (s uefay*), foi (AF. fei), 
nom. fez, fois = Pr. fe, no m.fes = Sp. Pg. /<? = 
lt./euc, < L. fides, ace. jidem, faith, belief, trust, 
< fidere, trust, confide in, = Or. irriduv, per- 
suade, mid. ndOtatku, believe, 2d perf. nenotfla, 
1 trust (deriv. man g, trust, faith, nujTbg, trusty, 
faithful, trustworthy, credible), \f *<piO, orig. 
move by entreaty, = AS. biddan , E. hid , en- 
treat, pray, akin to AS. bidan , E. bide, await: 
see bid and bide. From the same L. source are 
E. fidelity, fiduciary, otc., infidel , etc., affidavit , 
u/fy, affiant, defy , defiant , confide, confident, etc., 
diffident, perfidy . etc.] 1. The assent of the 
mmd to the truth of a proposition or statement 
for which there is not complete evidence ; be- 
lief in general. 

I shall make Home inquiry into the nature and grounds 
at faith or opinion : whereby 1 mean thut assent which we 
give to any proportion untrue, of whose truth yet we have 
no certain knowledge. Locke. 

Faith is in popular language taken to mean the accep- 
tation of something as true which is not known to he true. 

Encyc. Brit., III. 582. 

Specifically — 2. Firm belief based upon con- 
fidence in the authority and veracity of an- 
other, rather than upon one’s own knowledge, 
reason, or judgment ; earnest and trustful con- 
fidence: as, to ha vo faith in the testimony of a 
witness; to have faith in a friend. 

Faith ... is the assent to any proposition, not . . . 
made out by the deductions of reason, but upon the credit 
of the proposer, us coming from God in some extraordi- 
nary way of communication. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IV. xvili. 2. 

The true nature of the faith of a Christian consists of 
this, that it is an assent unto truths credited upon the 
testimony of Cod delivered unto us in the writings of the 
apostles and prophets. Up. Pearson, Expos, of Creed. 

The faith of munkind is guided to a man only by a well- 
founded faith in himself. 

Lowell , Among my books, 2d ser., p. 224. 
In a more restricted sense: (a) In theol., spiritual per- 
ception of the invisible objects of religious veneration; a 
belief founded on such spiritual perception. 

Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen. Hch. xi. 1. 

Unschooled by Faith, who, with her angel tread, 
Leads through the lubyriuth with a single thread. 

O. W. Holmes, Poetry. 

Faith, then, is that which, when probabilities are equal, 
ventures on Hod's side, and on the side of right, on the 
guarantee of u something within which makes the thing 
seem true beeause loved. 

F. W. Robert son. Sermon on the Faith of the Centurion. 

Faith is : the being aide to cleave to a power of good- 
ness appealing to our higher and real self, not to our lower 
and apparent self. M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, vii. 
(5) Belief or eontidenoe In u person, founded upon a per- 
ception of his moral excellence: as, faith in Christ. 

By Faith, Saint Peter likewise did restore 
A Palsie-siek, that eight years did induie. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Triumph of Faith, iiii. 11. 

Thv faith of the gospel, whatever may be, its immediate 
object, is no other than confidence in the moral character 
of Hod, especially of the Redeemer. 

Dwight, Theol., II. 338. 

(e) Intuitive belief. 

3. The doctrines or articles which arc the sub- 
jects of belief, especially of religious belief; a 
creed ; a system of religion ; specifically, the 
Christian religion. See confession oj' faith, un- 
der confession, 3. 

Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is neces- 
sary that he hold the Catholic Faith. Which Faith ex- 
cept every one do keep whole and undetllcd, without doubt 
he shall perish everlastingly. Athanasian Creed (trims.). 


I have fosen forsworn 

In breaking faith with Julia, whom I lov'd. 

Shak., T.O. of V.,iv. 2. 

Here in a holy hill was a pit, whereof no man drinketh, 
by which the Indians biude their faith, as by the most sol- 
emue and inuiolable oath. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 457. 

Locke . . . contended that the Church which taught 
men not to keep faith with heretics had no claim to toler- 
ation. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

0. Credibility; truth. [Rare.] 

The faith of the foregoing narrative. Mitford. 

Act Of faith. Same as auto de fe.— Acts Of faith. Nee 
act.— Analogy of faith. See analogy.— Articles of 
faith. See article. — Attic faith. See Attic i Cartha- 
ginian faith. Same as Punic fait h. (Rare.] 

One of the company in an historical discourse was ob- 
serving that Carthaginian faith was a proverbial phrase 
to intimate breach of leagues. Steele, Spectator, No. 174. 

Confession of faith, see confession, 3. —Defender of 
the Faith. See defender.— Q ood faith, fidelity ; honesty ; 
lama fldes. 

He [Need] shal do more than mesure many tyine and ofte, 
And licte men mior bitter and somme of hem to litel, 

And greue men gretter than goods faith it wolde. 

Piers Plowman (B), xx. 28. 

So conspicuous an example of good faith punctiliously 
observed by a popish prince toward a Protestant nation 
would have quieted the public apprehensions. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
In faith, in truth ; truly ; verily. 

The pope was gladde hero-of in fay. 

Political Poems, etc,, (ed. Furnivall), p. 87. 

Leon. Bv my troth, niece, thou wilt never get thee a 
husband if thou be so shrewd of thy tongue. 

Ant. In faith, she’s too ourBt. Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 
[This phrase iB often reduced to i' faith, or faith : see faith, 
■inter j. J— In good faith, in real honesty; with perfect 
sincerity : as, he fulfilled IiIb engagements in good faith ; 
specifically, in the law of negotiable paper and of fraud, 
without notice of adverse claim, or of circumstances which 
should put a prudent man on inquiry as to whether there 
was such a claim.- Punic faltn |L. Punica Jides], the 
faith of Curtlmgc — that is, bad faith; perfidy: from the 
popular reputation of the Carthaginians among the Ro- 
mans. This reputation probably rested on no more solid 
grounds than the French conception of la perft.de Albion; 
and the Carthaginians may have entertained a notion 
equally opprobrious of Roman faith. ~8yn. 1 and 2. Be- 
lief, Conviction, etc. (see persuasion ) ; reliance, depen- 
dence, confidence.- 3. Tenets, dogmas, religion. 

faitht (fath), v. t. [< faith , #*.] To believe; 
credit. 

Dost thou think, 

If I would stand against thee, would the reposal 

Of any trust, virtue, or worth, in tiioe 

Make thy words faith'd * Shak., Lear, ii. 1. 

faith (filth), interj. [Abbr. of i’ faith , ME. 
i faith , i. e., in faith. This phrase appears in 
many forms — v faith, ifacks , ij'ccks , etc., faiks, 
fatx , Jacks, fecks, fugs, etc.] By my faith; in 
truth; indeed. [Colloq.] 

Faith, I am very loth to utter it. 

U. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 1. 

Or do the prints or papers lie? 

Faith, Bir, you know as much as I. Swift. 

faith-breacht (fatb'brech), n. Breach of fidel- 
ity; disloyalty; perfidy. 

Now minutely revoltB upbraid bis faith-breach. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 2. 

faith-cure (fath 'kiir), v . A bodily cure effected 
or supposed to be effected by prayer made with 
belief in its efficacy for the purpose ; the prac- 
tice of attempting to cure disease by prayer and 
religious faith alone. 

A faith -cure is a cure wrought by God in answer to 
prayer, without any other means. 

The Century, XXXI. 274. 

faith-curer (fath'kur*£r), n. One who prac- 
tises or believes in the faith-cure. 

Tlio miracles claimed by the faith-curers are in the 


Lordynges, ye be worth! men and of high renoun, and 
also ye beth right feith-fuU and trewe. * 

Merlin { E. E. T. S.), ii. 189. 

Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life. Rev. ii. lo. 

The seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he. 

Milton, 1». L., v. 896. 

3. Observant of compacts, treaties, contracts, 
vows, or other engagements ; true to one’s word: 
as, a government faithful to its treaties; faith- 
ful to one’s word. — 4. Trustworthy; true; ex- 
act; conforming to the letter and spirit; con- 
formable to truth or to a prototype : as, a faith- 
ful execution of a will; a faithful narrative; a 
faithful likeness. 

Not always right in all men’s eyes, 

But faithful to the light within. 

O. W. Holmes , A Birthday Tribute. 

The microscope reveals miniature butchery in atomies, 
and infinitely small biters that Bwim and fight in an illu- 
minated drop of water; and the little globe is but a too 
faithful miniature of the large. Emerson, War. 

Before the invention of printing, painting was the most 
faithful mirror of the popular mind ; and . . . there was 
scarcely an intellectual movement that it did not reflect. 

Lacky, Rationalism, I. 74. 

5. True; worthy of belief; truthful: as, a 
faithful witness. 

A faithful witness will not lie : but a false witness will 
utter lies. Prov. xiv. 5. 

This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation. 

1 Tim. i. 15. 

-Syn. 2. Truthful, careful, trusty, trustworthy, stanch, 
incorruptible, reliable.— 4. Close, strict, accurate, consci- 
entious. 

n. n. A faithful person. 

We likewise call to mind your other bill for his majesty’s 
referring the choice of his privy-council unto you, coloured 
by your outcries against those Ills old faithfuls. 

British Bellman, 1(548 (Harl. Misc., VII. 62(5). 

The faithful [L. fideles]. (a) In the primitive church, 
those who had been received by baptism into church 
communion ; believers ; Christians. The title appears fre- 
quently in ancient Inscriptions, particularly in the case of 
young children, who might otherwise Ik supposed to have 
died unbaptized. It Is still used with the same significance 
in the Roman Catholic and Anglican churches, (b) Among 
Mohammedans, the true believers: lienee the calif is called 
“Commander of the Faithful." (c) In political use, the 
general body of unquestioning adherents of a party : used 
in contempt by members of other parties. 

faithfully (fath'ful-i), adv. r< ME . feithefully, 
fcuthefullye ; < faithful 4 -to/*.] 1. In a faith- 

ful manner ; with fidelity ; loyally. 

I . . . will do him service well and fait hf idly. 

William Morris, Earthly ParadiBe, II. 288. 

He warned hem feythefullye 
What they Bhuld sulfrc are [ere] they shuld dye. 

Robert of Brunnc, Medit., p. 249. 

2. Sincerely ; with strong assurance ; earnest- 
ly : as, he faithfully promised. 

It is grot harm that he belcvothe not. feithefully in God. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 246. 

Lady F. Hast thou denied thyself a Faulconhridge ? 

Bast. As faithfully as I deny the devil. 

Shak., K. John, i. 1. 

3. Conformably to truth or fact ; in true ac- 
cordance with an example or prototype : as, the 
battle ytm faithfully described or represented. 

They suppose the nature of things to bo faithfully signi- 
fied by their names. South. 

What he discovered, bo faithfully committed first to 
paper in water colours, ami then to copporplate with the 
burin. J. A. Symoiuls, Italy and Greece, p. 268. 

faithfulness (fath'fiil-nes), v. [< faithful 4 
-ness. I The quality or character of being faith- 
ful; fidelity; truth; loyalty; constancy. 


Faith, in Us generic sense, either means the holding 
rightly the creeds of the Catholic Church, or means that 
very Catholic faith, which, except a limn believe faithfully, 
he cannot bo saved. Hook, Church Diet., p 332. 

4. Recognition of and* allegiance to the obli- 
gations of morals and honor; adherence to the 
laws of right and wrong,, especially in fulfil- 
ling one’s promise; faithfulness; fidelity; loy- 
alty. 

Hauc thei me not offended whan the! hauc hegonne the 
foly and tlio trcsoii vptm my felowes to whom I moste 
here feith f Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), lit. 497. 

To undergo 

Myself the total crime, or to accuse 
* My other self, the partner of my life; 

Whose failing, while her faith to mo remains, 

1 should conceal. Milton, P. L. t x. 129. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Vcre. 
There was only one good thing about them (the Dooncs], 
. . to wit, their/uiVA to one another. 

It. />. Blackmore, Lorna Doolie, v. 

5. Fidelity expressed in a promise or pledge; 
a pledge given. 


same line of argument. Pop. Sri. Mo., XXXII. 607. 

faithedt, a. [ME. feythed; < faith, n., 4- -ed 2 .] 
Possessed of faith. 

Than are they folk that ban most God In awe, 

And strongest -/ej/fAed ben. Chaucer, Troilus, i. 1007. 

faithful (fath 'ful), a. and n. [< ME. feythfull, 
feithfull, etc.; < faith 4 -/m/.] I. a. 1. Full 
of faith; having faith; believing. 

So then they which be of faith are blessed with faithful 
Ahruhatn. Gal. ill. 9. 

You are not faithful, sir. This night I’ll change 
All that is metal in my 1 ioub 6 to gold. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 
Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 

Whose loves in higher love endure. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxxii. 

2. Firm in faith; full of loyalty and fidelity; 
true and constant in affection or allegiance to 
a person to whom one is bound, or in the per- 
formance of duties or services ; exact in attend- 
ing to commands : as, a faithful subject ; a faith- 
ful servant; a faithful husband or wife. 

FeithfuBere frenchipe saw never frek |man] on ertlie. 

WUlwm nf PaUrne <E. E. T. S.), 1. 5434. 


Give ear to my supplications : in thy faithfulness an- 
swer me, uud in thy righteousness. Ps. cxliii. 1. 

= Svn. Constancy , Fidelity, etc. See firmness. 
faith-healer (fath / he y Rr), w. One who prac- 
tises the faith-cure. 

All faith-healers should report as do our hospitals. 

The Century, XXXI. 270. 

faith-healing (fath'he^ling), n. Faith-cure. 

That there is really such a thing as Faith Healing ap- 
pears to my Judgment a fact beyond dispute. 

F. P. Cobbe, Contemporary Rev., LI. 794. 

faithless (fath'les). a. [< faith 4 -less.-] 1. 
Without faith or belief ; not giving credit ; un- 
believing; especially, without religious faith 
or faith in the Christian religion ; skeptical. 

O faithless and perverse generation, how long shall I be 
with you? how long shall f suffer you? Mat xvil. 17. 

And never dare misfortune cross her foot, 

Unless she do it under this excuse — 

That she is issue to a faithless Jew. 

Shak., M. of V., ii. 4. 
Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, cvL 



faithless 


2123 


falcate 


2. Without faithfulness or fidelity ; not keep- 
ing faith ; not adhering to allegiance, vows, or 
duty; disloyal: as, a faithless subject] & faith- 
less servant ; a faithless husband or wife. 

O, fait.hle ss coward ! O, dishonest wretch ! 

Wilt thou be made a man out of my vice? 

Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 
lest 1 be found as faithless in the quest 
As yon proud Prince who left the quest to me. 

Tennyson , Lancelot and Elaine. 

3. Tending to disappoint or deceive; decep- 
tive; delusive. 

Yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

Goldsmith , The Hermit. 
Nor faithless joint nor yawniiiK seam 
Shall tempt the searching sea ! 

Whittier , Ship-builders. 
=Syn. 2 and 3. False, untruthful, perfidious, treacherous, 
faithlessly (fath'les-li), adv. In a faithless 
manner. 

faithlessness (fath'les-nes), n. The character 
or state of being faithless, in any sense of that 
word. 


When tho heart is sorely wounded by the Ingratitude 
or faithlessness of those on whom it had leaned with the 
whole weight of affection, where shall it turn for relief? 

Blair , Works, III. xiii. 
Sharp arc the pangs that follow faithlessness. 

Edwards , Canons of Criticism, p. .‘118. 

faithlyt (fath'li), adv. [< ME. faithly, feithly, 
feythly , etc. ; < faith + - ly «.] Faithfully; truly. 
Ac to carpe more of CriBt, and how he c:un to that name, 
Faithly for to spuke, bus furst name was Teens. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxii. 70. 

faithworthiness (fath'w6r // THi-nos), n. Trust- 
worthiness. Quarterly Rev . [Rare.] 
faithworthy (fath'wGr'VHi), a. Worthy of faith 
or belief ; trustworthy. Imp. Diet. [Rare.] 
faitihre (fa-tiar'), n. *[F. fmtttre, < fatte, ridge, 
roof, pinnacle, < L. fashgium, ridge : see fasti- 
giate.j In arch., a cresting, 
faitor t ? faitourt (fa' tor, -tiir), n. [< ME. fai- 
tour , Jaytour, faytur, fatur, future, a dissembler, 
deceiver, hypocrite, < AF .faitour, faitur , OF. 
faiteor , fait are, an evil-doer, a slothful person: 
in this form partly identified with OF. faitour , 
faiteor , later faitour, a door, maker (< L. factor, 
a doer, maker: see factor ), the neutral term, lit. 
a doer, being taken in a bad sense, just as fact 
(formerly) and deed often imply an evil deed ; 
prop, faiiard, also written fai tear, fetard, fetart , 
improp .festard, fas tart, sluggish, idle, coward- 
ly, faint-hearted, < OF. faire , do, make, + turd, 
. slow, slack, tedious: see/Vu/2, fair 3 , and tardy, 
and cf. faineant. Honco fai ft, faiterom, fai - 
tery. ] A dissembler; a deceiver; a hypocrite; 
a rogue ; a vagabond. 

Fuls is a faytur, a faylere of werkes. 

Piers Plowman (A), ii. 1)9. 

What faitourc, in fuitlic, that dose gon offende. 

We sail sotte hym full sore, that sotte, in youre sight. 

York Plays, p. 124. 

So ought all fayUmrs that true knighthood shame. 
And armes dishonour with base viltanie, 

From all brave kuiglits be banisht with defame. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. iii. 38. 
Down, dogs ! down, faitors t Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 

faix (faks), inter j. Same as faiks, facies, etc., 
variations of faith. 

fake 1 (fak), v[ t . ; pret. and pp. faked , ppr. fak- 
ing. [< ME. fa ken , fold ; formerly also Jack, 
Sc. feck, faik; prob. < Sw. vecka, fold. Cf. 
faktJ, a.] 1. To fold; tuck up. 

.Sic hating f hands) as you snd ne’er b ofaikit, 
lie liain’t (spared) wha like. 

Burns, Second Epistle to Davie. 

Specifically — 2. Nani., to coil in fakes, as a 
cable or a shot-line in a faking-box. See fak- 
ing -box. 

Frekes [men] one fun] the forestayne [prow] fattens theire 
coblez ) cables] 

In floynes | see jtvyyene |, and fercestez [ sec farcost ), and 
Fleinesche scliyppes. 

Mortc Arthurs (E. E. T. S.), I 742. 


One man may fake 
operations at the 
same time, docs none 
of them properly. 
Fanyw, Mil Encyc. , 
| 1 . 010 . 

fake 1 (fak), n. 
[Formerly also 
jack, Sc. faik, f., 
prob. < Sw. veck, 
a fold. Cf. fake 1 , 
v . The MHG. 
vach, G. fach, 
fold, is a spe- 
cial sense of a 
general word 
For ‘ part 1 or 


a line, but, having to attend to three 



A Rope Coiled in Fakes on Deck. 


‘ division * : see fetch 1 , et yin.] 1 . A fold or ply 
of anything, as a garment. Jamieson. 

He . . . takls a faik 
Betwixt his dowblctt and his jackett. 

Bimnatyne Poems, p. 171. 

Specifically — 2. Naut ., one of the circles or 
windings of a cable or hawser as it lies in a coil ; 
a single turn or coil, as one of the oblong loops 
into which a shot-line is wound in being placed 
in a faking-box. 

There were enough fakes in the coil of tho mainroyal 
halliards to make me guess the yard that rope belonged to 
was hoisted. W. C. Russell, .lack’s Courtship, xxxiv. 

3. A plaid. Also in diminutive form J'akie . , 
faikie. Jamieson. 

I had nao niair claise but a spraing’d [striped] faikie. 

Journal from London, p. 8. 

4. pi. A miners* term in Scotland and the north 
of England for fissile sandy shales, or shaly 
sandstones, as distinct from the dark bitumi- 
nous shales known as blues.— French fake (naut.) 
a peculiar mode of coiling a rope by running it backward 
anil forward in parallel bends so that it may run readily 
and freely, generally adopted in rocket-lines intended for 
use in establishing communication with stranded vessels, 
etc., or in other cases where great expedition in uncoiling 
is essential. 

fake 2 (fak), v. t. ; pret. and up. faked, ppr. 
faking. [It. is not impossible tnat this may he 
a perversion of ME. faiten, dissemble, go about 
shamming, beg (said of beggars and tramps); 
so faker" (q.v.) may represent ME. faitour: see 
faitor. But thieves* slang is shifting and lias 
usually no history.] 1. To make or do. — 2. To 
cheat or deceive. — 3. To steal or filch; pick, as 
a pocket. 

There the folk arc music-bitten, and they molest not 
heggare, unless they Jake to hoot, and then they drown us 
out of hand. C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, lv. 

4. To conceal the defects of by artificial moans, 
usually with intent to deceive: as, to fake a dog 
or a fowl by coloring tho hair or feathers. 

He supposed it was an old one faked over to last until 
the end of Lent. 

Philadelphia Sunday Mercury, April 25, 1880. 

[Slang in all uses.] 

fake 2 (fak), n. [f fakt#, t\] 1. A swindle; a 

trick. — 2. A swindler; a trickster.— 3. Same 
as faker 2 , 3. 

To call such social lepers actors is as illogical and un- 
fair as it would be to call Uriah Heepamuu of honor. . . . 
Professionally considered your Jake is as unworthy as hr 
is socially. 

Weekly Republican (Waterbary, Conn.), Oct. 15, L**8<5. 

4. Theal., any unused or worn-out and worth- 
less piece of property; hence, any odd bit of 
merchandise sold by street-venders. [Slang in 
all the above senses.] 

A man . . . lias derived a large revenue from this and 
similar fakes gotten up for the use of Btreet. venders. 

Set A mer., N. S., MV. 1(55. 

5. A soft-soldering fluid used by jewelers. Gee, 
Goldsmith’s Handbook, p. 140. 

fake 8 (fak), v. t. ; pret. and pp .faked, ppr. fak- 
ing. [Sc., also Jaik ; perhaps < MI), facken, 
seize, apprehend.] If. To grasp. — 2. To give 
heed to. — 3. To believe; credit. 

[Scotch in all uses.] 

fakeer, n. See fakir 1 . 

fakement (fak'ment), n. [< fake- + -merit.'] 1. 
Any act of deceit, fraud, swindling, or thiev- 
ing; the act of begging under false pretenses; 
also, a device by which fraud is effected. 

I cultivated his acquaintance, examined Inn all airs, and 
put him up to the neatest lit tl v Jakement in the world , 
just showed him how to raise two hundred pounds and 
dear himself with everybody, just l>> signing life fathers 
name. //. Kinysley, (Jeoltry Ilamlyii, v 

They bought a couple of old ledgers useful only ns 
waste-paper — a bug to hold money, two ink-bottles, Are 
Thus equipped, they waited on the tanners of the dis- 
trict, and exhibited a fakement (forged document) setting 
forth parliamentary authority for imposing a tax upon the 
geese ! II. Mayhew, London Labour and London r«mr. 

2. Any peculiar or artistic production or piece 
of workmanship. 

[Slang in both uses.] 

faker 1 (fa'kfT), [<JdkeJ 4- -er 1 .] One who 
fakes ; specifically, in the life-saving service, 
a surfman whose duty it is to fake the shot- 
lines in a faking-box. 

faker 2 ( fa ' k£r ) , n. [< fake 2 4- -er 1 . ] 1 . A pic k- 
pocket; a thief. — 2. One who sells or deals 
in fakes; specifically, a street-vender. — 3. A 
hanger-on of the theatrical profession. 

[Slang in all uses.] 

faking 1 (fa/king), n. [Verbal n. of fake 1 , r.] 
The act or method of stowing a shot-line around 
the pins of a faking-box, or of coiling a cable. 

faking 2 (fa'king), n. [Verbal n. of fake 2 , r.] 
The art or practice of concealing the defects 


of animals by artificial means; swindling. 
[Slang. ] 

faking-box (fa'king-boks), w . A peculiarly con - 
structed box used in the life-saving service for 
coiling lines attached to shot in such a way as 
to prevent tangling or knotting in transporta- 
tion or in firing. 

fakir 1 (fa-ker'), n. [Also written fakeer, ami 
sometimes (after V.) Jaipur, Anglo- lnd. fakir , 
fuqeer , etc., < Ar. (whence Hind., et v.) fakir, 
fat fir (the guttural is qdf), a poor man, one 
of an order of religious mendicants (equiv. 
to the Pers. darvvsh: see dervish ), < fakr,faqr, 
poverty. The name has a special reference to 
a saying of Mohammed, el Jakr fakltri, 1 pover- 
ty is my pride.’] 1. A Mohammedan religious 
mendicant or ascetic “who is in need of mercy, 
and poor in the sight of God, rather than in need 
of worldly assistance** ( Hughes , Diet, of Islam). 
Fakirs arc of two great classes: (I) those who arc “ with 
the law,” and govern then conduct tu cm ding to the prin- 
ciples of Islam, ami (2) those who are “without the law," 
and do not rule their lives according to the principles of 
any religious creed, though they call theiuselvcB Mussul- 
mans. The former usually enter otic of the various reli- 
gious orders, and are then commonly known as dervishes. 
I/uyhcs. 8 vo dervish. 

'Die character of a fakir is hold in great estimation in 
thiB country. Boyle, in Markhnm’s Tibet, I. 49. 

He is a fakeer, or holy man, from Timhuctoo. 

R. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 22. 

2. A Hindu devotee or ascetic ; a yogi. 

fakir 2 , n. A misspelling of faker 2 . 

fakirism (fa-kor'izm), v. [< fakir 1 + -is?n.] 
1. Religious mendicancy, especially as prac- 
tised among Mohammedan dervishes. — 2. Tho 
iceuliar austerities and ascetic practices of tho 
Hndu devotees popularly called fakirs, who are 
represented as subjecting themselves to tho 
severest, tortures and self-mortifications. 

Dili 1 st amity felt the influence of the vni ions currents of 
thought and tendency Hellenic, ltoman, Alcxamltian, 
ami Oriental- nor did it escape that ot thvjakirism which 
had been generated in the mud of the (hinges. 

Pop. Sri. Mo., XX. 777. 

fa-la (fii'lii')* n. In music, a kind of part-song 
or madrigal which originated in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, the text- consisting 
wholly or in part of the syllables fa la. Also 
spelled fal-la. 

Others wrote rhythmical songs of four or more parts, or 
ballots, oi Jut fas, ull of which, being lor unaccompanied 
voices, or for viols instead of volet s, are oftt n erroneous- 
ly ranked hh madrigals, though differing entirely in struc- 
ture irom them. Encyc. lint , XV. 192. 

falanaka tfa-la-mi'kji), u. Tim native name 
of aviverrine carnivorous quadruped of Mada- 
gascar, Rufderes goudott. See Kupleres. 
falbalat, falbelot, n . [= P. Jdlbala = (hfal- 
hel =r Dan. Jdlbelade = Sw. falholan, < F. Jdl- 
bafa , dial. Jarbala — Sp. Jdlbala, JdrJdld. far aid 
= Pg. \t,. jdlbala, a flounce, furbelow. Hence, 
by corruption, the present form furbelow.'] A 
flounce. See furbelow. 

A street, then* is tin o’ Britain's isle renowned, 

In upper 1 Ini horn, near St. (hles’s pound. 

Ten thousand habits heieattiaet the eves, 

Mixed with hoop-petticoats and Jalhcim s 

Mew Crazy Tales (1783), ]>. 25. 

falcade (fal-kad'), u. [< V.falcadc. < It. *1al- 
eata, prop. pp. fern, of falcarr, bend, crook, < 
E. *Jalearc, pp. only as adj. Id I rains, bent, 
curved, hooked: s vo falealt .\ in the manege, 
the action of a horse when he throws himself 
on his haunches two or three times, as in a very 
quick curvet. 

falcarious (fal-kii'ri-uK), a. [< L. Jdlrarius, 
only as a noun, a sickle- or scythe-maker, < 
falx {fair-), sickle: hoc Jdtcalc.] Same vlh fal- 
cate. [Rare.] 

falcata, n. Plural o \ faleatum. 

falcate (fal'kat.), a. and n. ( < \i.Jalcatus, bent, 
curved, hooked, sickle-shaped, (.JaLr ( Idle-), a 
sickle, akin to Gr. *//«,, a crooked piece of 
ship-timber, a rib; cf. / p-ifut'/mn tv, clasp around, 
(fnV/.mn, bow-legged. From L .falx are also E. 
falcon, falchion, Jalculatc , etc., defalk, defal- 
cate. J t, a. Hooked; curved like a. scythe oi 
sickle; falciform: specifically applied in anat- 
omy, zoology, and botany to a falciform part 
or organ having two sharp and nearly parallel 
edges, curved in one plane* and meeting at o 
point. 

The arched costa and falcate form of wing is generally 
supposed to give increased powcis of Might. 

J It Wallace, Nat Select., p. 175 
Falcate WingB, ill entom , wings whieh have the tip 
somewhat, attenuate, em ved awav Irom the eostal margin 
and generally acute. 

II. n. A figure resembling a sickle, forme* 
by two curves bending the same way and meet 
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mg in a point at the apex, the base terminating 
in a straight margin. 

falcated (fal'ka-ted), a. Bamo as falcate: the 
form of the word commonly used of the. disk of 
a planet when less than half of it is illuminated. 

Venus, Mercury, and our Moon have phases, and appear 
sometimes Jnleated, sometimes gibbous, and sometimes 
more or less round. Ihrham, Astro-Theology, v. 1. 

falcation (fnl-ka'Hlion), //. [Of. MT j.fafratio( w-), 
a reaping with a sickle, < *f<ilmrc , reap with a 
sickle: h«*« falrator.’) 1. The state or quality 
of being falcate. — 2. That which is falciform. 

The locusts have autemue or long horns before, with a 
long Jalcatwn or 1'orcipatcd tail behind. 

StrT. Browne, Vulg Lit., v. 8. 

falcator (fal'ka-tor), n. [< Ml nfalcator. a sickle- 
man, < y'alcarc, ‘reap with a sickle, < L. fair 
(fate-), a sickle. j If. A reaper or mower; one 
who cuts with a scythe or sickle. Blount. — 2. 
[can.] [NL.J In orntf/t.: (a) A genus of birds 
with falcate hill : same as Jlrrpanis. ( />) In the 
plural, Falmtorrs (fal-ka-td'rdz), the creepers. 
Bee Certhtn. 

falcatum (I’al-kiVtum), //. ; pi. fair a to (4a). 
[ML., n<Mit. of fa leaf ns, hooked: see falcate.] 
A siekle-shuped sword, especially the falchion, 
falces, w. I Mil nil of falx. 

falchion (fnFehon or -shop), n. [Formerly 
J'aulcluon ; an ulieration, to bring it nearer the 
It. or ML. form, of MK . fauchon, fauchoun, fit- 
ch otm, ftnrrhun , <»fc., < OF. fan chon, faucon , 
fawton (of. equiv. fa n chart , faussart, etc.), mod. 
F. fan chon, a sickle, = VY.fausso=z }t. fa lei one, < 
Mtt.fahuo(H-)t also falco(n-), a falchion, a short, 
broad sword with a slightly curved point, < L. 
falx ( fate -), a sickle: see falcate, and et. falcon.'] 
A short, broad sword having a convex edge 
curving sharply to the point; loosely, as in 
poetry, any sword, in the proper souse, falchions 
wore of two sorts, (a) With tin* hack straight and the 
sharpened edge rounded gniduully as far as the greatest 
width, which is about three fourths of the length of the 
blade fiom the hilt, und thence sharply curved to the 
point, (h) Having the hack also euived, but in a concave 
curve, and moieor less closely resembling the simitar, but 
distinguished from it by retaining the greatest width at a 
place near the point 

Is any thcr J’cter the porter ne Poiile with Ins fauchoune, 
That wil def elide me the dore dvnge ich neuro so late. 

Ptns Plowman (II), xv. It). 

I have seen the day, with my good luting Janie hi on 

1 would have made them skip . 1 am old now. 

Shale , Lear, v. 3. 

His brow was sad ; his eve beneath 

Flushed like a Jufclmm Horn its sheath. 

Lonyjellow , Excelsior. 

Falcidian (fal-sid'i-an), a. ( >f or relating to the 
konmn Falcidius, who was tribune in 40 n. r. 

Falcidian portion, the fourth part of a deeedcnt’H 
estate, which whh by Homan law guaranteed to the heir, 
even though legacies would otherwise have absorbed over 
three tourtlm of the estate 

falciform (fal' Ni-fbnn), a. |< L. falx (fate-), a 
sickle, + forma , shape.] Sickle-shaped; fal- 
cate. 

Five falciform folds of the pcrisoiua, more or less cal- 
cified, project into the cavity ot the body. 

Huxley , Anal. Invert., p. 470. 
Falciform antennSB, ill rntont., autemue in Winch the 
apieal joints are gruduallv iiiutow, und together form an 
incurved terminal portion <>i the organ, something in the 
shape of a siekle. Falciform bone, an accessory ossicle 
of the carpus of the mole Falciform cartilages, the 
Hemilunar cartilages ot the knee Falciform ligament, 
in anal.: {a) The luoad longitudinal suspensory ligament 
of the liver, consisting of two layers ot pel itoiieum re 
licet cd from Hu* under surface ot the diaphragm, and con- 
taining the round ligament between them, (b) Hither one 
of the horns or hi 1 rate edges of the saphenous opening of 
the fascia lata of the thigh. Falciform proCGBB. Maine 
as Jttlx cerebri (which see, uudcr./uLr). 

falcinel (I'aFsi-md), n. A book-name of the 
ibises of the genus Falcinel l ns : as, the glossy 
falcinel , F. i gurus. 

FalcinelhlS (fal-si-neFus), n. [NL., < L. falx 
(Jalc-), a sickle. | In ornith.: (a) [l. r.] Thetiin- 
liean s|»eci(ic name of the glossy ibis, Ibis fain- 
nellus . taken as the generic* name of tho glossy 
ibises, of which there are several species. licch- 
stein, ISO:}, (h) A genus of birds : same as Vromc- 
ro)>s. Firiflot,lRH\. (r) A genus of sandpipers, 
having as t.vjx* tlie curie w T -sandpipor, Tringit 
subanjuata. Cttcicr, 1H17. (d) A genus of sand- 
pipers, having as type* the broad-billed sand- 
inner. Limicola platyrhyncha. Kano, 1829. 
Falcipennis (ful-si’-pen'is), n. [NL., < falx 
(falc-), a sickle, + penna, a leather.] A genus 
of grouse, having falciform primaries, the* type 
of which is Tetrao falcipennis of Hart limb, or 
Falcipennis hcrtlaubi. J). (1. Elliot , 1H(>4. 

Falco (fal'ko). n. [LL., a falcon: see falcon.'] 
A genus of diurnal birds of prey. It. was former- 
ly conterminous with the family Falconidir, but is now 
usuuily restricted to species which have the beak toothed, 


the nasal tubercle centric, the wings long, strong, and 
pointed, tho tail moderate and stiff, and a special con- 
struction of the shonlder-Joint. It includes the falcons 
proper, such as the peregrines, sakerB, lanners, juggers, 
gerfalcons, merlins, hobbies, and kestrels. See falcon. 

falcon (f 6/kn or fal'kon), n. [The present spall- 
ing is an alteration, to bring the form near the 
J j. ; early mod. E. faucon, faulcon, etc. ; < ME. fan- 
eon, faukon, faw/con, fa token , faweoun, < OE. fau- 
con, fa leun, liter faulcon, mod .faucon = Pr .fau- 
eon,falc = OSp. falcon, Bp. halcon = Pg. falctto 
= It. fa, leone = OHG . falcho, G .falke — I), valk = 
I cel. fdlki = Bw. Dan. folk = LGr. (pd/jcwv, < LL. 
falcd(n-), a falcon, so called from tho hooked 
claws, < L . falx, (fate-), a sickle : sa s falcate. Cf. 
gerfalcon .] 1. A diurnal bird of prey, not a 

vuiturc; especially, a hawk used in falconry. 
The birds used in hawking belong to one of two groups : 
(a) Falcons proper in an ornithological sense (see def. 2(c)), 
belonging to the restricted genus Falco, of which the pere- 
grine is the type. TheRO birds rise above the quarry and 
stoop to it by dashing down from on high ; they arc most 
highly esteemed for hawking, and called noble. ( b ) Hawks 
of the genus Astur, as the goshawk or falcon-gentle, which 
arc quite differently shaped aB to proportions of the wings, 
tail, and feet, and have consequently a different mode of 
flight. They capture the quarry by direct chase after 
it, and arc called ignoble, — a teim somewhat loosely ex- 
tended to other birds of prey which cannot be trained to 
the chase at. all. In heraldry the falcon is generally rep- 
resented with bells on the legs, but it is necessary to men- 
tion in the blazon the bells and their tincture. It is always 
supposed to he close unless the attitude is mentioned in the 
blazon. Where the falcon is described as jewed and belled, 
the jesses are represented as banging loose. 

Ferre owtt in yone iiiountane graye, 

Thomas, my jawkon hyggis a neste 

A Jaweoun is an egliH praye; 

Forth i in nn place may lie reste. 

Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child's ballads, I. 108). 

A king ot the Mercians requested the same Winifred to 
send to him two Jalcons that had been trained to kill 
cranes. Strutt, Sports and runtimes, p. 83. 

1 set 1 Lombards i louring down from tlic mountain gates 
with falcons on their thumbs, ready to pounce on the pui- 
ple colunibie. I). (}. Mitchell , Wet Days. 

2. Iii ornith . : (a) Olio of tho Falconidir. (b) 
Ono of tho Falcon mat. (e) Specific ally, a bird 
of tho genus Falco. The species are numerous, and 
me found in nearly all parts of the world. One of the 
best-known and most nearly cosmopolitan Is the peregrine 
falcon, Falco pcrcyri nus, which lias many varieties or sub- 
species, as the duck-hawk ot North America, F. peregri - 
a as, var. a tut turn. (See cut under duck-hawk.) The gcr- 



( .urlukon i !• alt o gyrfalco). 


falcons are a race of boreal falcons, of large size and usu 
ally of more or less white or light coloration. Most of 
the falcons have special English names, as saker, punter, 
merlin, hobby, etc. See the phrases below. 

3. Iu falconrt/, a female falcon, uh distinguished 
from the male, which is about a third smaller, 
and is known as a tercel, tiercel , or ticrcelet . Bee 
haggard. 

For ther uas |was not ] neuer yet no man on lyve — 

If that I coude a faucon wel discryve- — 

That lierde of swlch another of fairnessc, 

Ab wel of plumage as of geutillesse 
Of simp. Chaucer , Squire's Talc, 1. 410. 

A falcon , tow ring in her pride of place. 

Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and kill’d 

Shak., Macbeth, ii. 4. 

4. A kind of cannon in use in tho sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is said to have bad a bore of two and a half 
inches and to have carried n shot of two pounds weight. 
The French regulations of licnry II. fix the weight of the 
shot at one pouud one ounce fluids du roi(nofc quite ono 
and a quarter pounds English). 

The port of Mecca, tieore vnto which are (1 or 7 Turks 
upon the old towers for guard thereof withfoure faulcons 
vpon one of the corners of the city to the laud-ward. 

Hakluyt's Voyayes, 11. 211. 
Aplomado falcon, same as femoral falcon. - Axillary 
falcon, an Australian kite of tho genus Flanus, E. axil- 
laris, having the axillary feathers or lining of the wings 
white and black. Latham , 1801. — Barbary falcon, Fal- 
co barbarus. a true falcon of small size, about 18$ inches 
long, inhabiting parts of Africa and Asia. Originally mis- 
spelled barberry. Attun, 1740.— Behree f&lcon, one of 
many names of the common peregrine. Falco peregrinus. 
Latham , 1787.— Bengal falcon, one of the tiny finch-fal- 
cons, M icrohie rax coerulescens, of India.- Black-necked 
falcon* u Mouth American hawk, JJusarellus nigricollis. 


Latham , 1787.— Blue ffelcon, the peregrine, Falco per* 
yrinus : bo called from the dark-bluish color of the upper 
parts of the adult.— Ceylonese crested faloon, Srnzac- 
tus cirrhatus , a crested hawk of Ceylon and parts of India. 
— Ch an ting -falcon, an African hawk, Melierax canorus , 
said to utter musical notes. See sinyiny-haivk. Latham , 
1802.— Cheela falcon* a very large hawk of the Hima- 
layas, Sjrilorriis cheela . Latham , 1787. See cheela ». — 
Cnicquera falcon* the common Indian Falco chicyvera, 
a small falcon from 111 to 13 inches long, with a chest- 
nut head and neck. Also called fasciated falcon.- Cohy 
falcon* a falcopern, Baza lophotes , of India, Ceylou, and 
Malacca.— Crl&rd falcon, a kite of the genus Flanus 
(which sec), E. cceruleus , of a bluish-gray color above, 
about 33 inches long, with ashy-white tail, inhabiting Af- 
rica and warm parts of Europe and Asia.- Dubious fal- 
con, the common sharp-shinned hawk of the United States, 
Acclpiter fuscus : an old book-name. J'ennant, 1785.-- 
Dusky falcon, an old book-name of the common Amer- 
ican pigeon-hawk, Falco ( Ilypotriorchis ) columbaria s. 
Pennant., 3785.— Eleonora falcon* Falco ( Erythrmms ) 
eleonorcv, one < >f the smaller falcons, inhabiting the M editer- 
ranean region.— Fair falcon, Astur novct-hollandiat, an 
Australian goshawk, from 16 to 20 inches long, and. when 
adult, snow-white, with yellow cere and feet, black bill, and 
carmine eye-B. Also called New Holland, white eayle. La- 
tham, 3801. - F&SCi&ted falcon. Sume as chicquera fal- 
con. Latham , 1801. Femoral falcon, a Binall true falcon, 
Falco fusco-aerulescens or F. Jcmoralis, found from the 
Mexican borders of the United States southward through 
much of South America. It is fiom 134 to 154 inches long, 
and has the femoral legion conspicuously colored. Also 
called plumbeous falcon and Aidomado falcon.— Finch- 
falcon,oneof the very small Oriental falcons of the genus 
Mu'Tohierax,mdhiVizcY than a finch or sparrow.— Oentilor 
gentle falcon. Maine a Hfaleon-ycntle.— Great northern 
falco ns , the several species or varieties of gerfalcons con- 
stituting the genua or subgenus Hierojaleo .-- Greenland 
falcon* the whitest of the gerfalcons, Falco ( Hierojaleo ) 
candicans. — Iceland falcon, a kind of gerfalcon, Falco 
(Hierojaleo) islandicus, chiefly found in Iceland, where 
its peculiarities become best, developed. More fully called 
spotted Iceland falcon. - Ingrian falcon. Manic as red- 
j voted Jaleon. Latham , 1781. — Kite-falcon, a falcopern 
(which see); a bird of the genus Baza or of Avicida. — 
Labrador falcon, a very dark-colored, almost blackish, 
variety of gerfalcon found in Labrador, and named Falco 
labradori us by Audubon. — Lanner falcon. See limner. — 
Leverian falcon, the young of the common red-tailed buz- 
zard of the United States, Buteo borealis, so named by Pen- 
nant in 1785 from a specimen in the Leverian Museum. — 
Little rusty-crowned falcon* a book-natue ot tin* com- 
mon American sparrow-hawk, Falco ( Trnnnnculus ) sjxtr- 
ve.rius. See sparrow-hawk. Lugger or luggur falcon. 
Same as piyaer. — Lunated falcon, Falco lunula t tin , a 
small true faicon of Australia, from 114 to 184 inches long. 
Latham. A W\. - Madagascar falcon, Polyboroidex rmlia- 
tus , a large silver-gray hawk with bare lores, peculiar to 
Madagascar.— New -Zealand falcon* liar pa or llictaci - 
dea novcr-zealandia'. Latham, 1781.- Notched falcon, a 
Month American falcon, Ilarpaqusbidentatus, with doubly 
toothed bill and crest less head. Latham, 1787.- Order 
of the White Falcon, an order founded by tlie Duke of 
Maxe- Weimar in 1732, and renewed in 1815. It is Btill in ex- 
istence, and consists of three classes, inunheiliig, exclusive 
of the family of the reigning grand duke, 12 grand crosses, 
25 commanders, and 50 knights. The badge is an 8-pointed 
cross in green enamel, having between each two arms a 
point ill red enamel, and borne upon the whole, in relief, 
a falcon in whito enamel. On the reverse are the words 
“ L'ordre. dc la Vigilance” and a trophy or other emblem, 
which differs for the civil and the military knight ; also tho 
motto “ Viyilando ascendimus.” The ribbon is dark-red 
or ponceau. Also called Order of Vtyilanee.- Pere- 
grin e falcon. See neret trine, u. Placentia falcon. 
Maine as St. John’s falcon : so called from tlie large dark 
spot, on the belly. - Plumbeous falcon, (o) A Mouth 
Aram lean hawk, Asturian nitida. Latham, 1787. (b) 

Hume as femoral, falcon.- Prairie-falcon, Falco mexica- 
nus or F. polyayrus, a largo true falcon common on tho 
prairies of the Western Stales and Territories from liritish 
America into Mexico, representing in America the group 
of lanners of the old world. It is about as large as the 
duck-liawk or peregrine, but much lighter and grayer in 
color, and with the under parts longitudinally streaked at 
all ages.— Radiated falcon, an Australian hawk, Uro- 
spizias rad tat um. Latham, 1801. — Red-fOOted falcon, 
Falco (Tinnancalas) vcsjwrtinus or rujtpes , a small true 
falcon with red legs, related to the sparrow-hawk of the 
United States, found in Europe, occasionally in Great Brit- 
ain, and in many parts of Asia and Africa. Also called 
Inynan falcon.- Red-shouldered falcon, the adult 
rod-shouldered buzzard, Buteo lineatus. Pennant , 1785. 
Rock-falcon. Maine as stone-taieon.- Rufous-beaded 
falcon, a South American hawk, Heferospizias meridio- 
nals. Latham, 1787. — St. Domingo falcon, a West In- 
dian variety of the common sparrow-hawk of the United 
States, sometimes called Falco or Tinnunculus or Ccrch- 
nt'is dominicemtis. Latham, 1781.- St. John's f&lCOn, a 
blackish variety of the rough-legged buzzard, Archibuteo 
lagopus, var. sancti-johannis: 
so called from a locality in 
Newfoundland. Latham, 1781. 

Also called placentia falcon. 

Stone-falcon, the merlin, Fal- 
co cesalon. Also called rock fal- 
con. and formerly Falco lithof af- 
ro.— streaked falcon, a Smith 
American hawk, ITrubitinya 
mclanops. Latham , 1787. — 

Tawny-headed falcon, the 

African Falco ruficollw, proba- 
bly only a variety of the chic- 
quera falcon.— Winter falcon, 
the young of the common red- 
shouldered buzzard of the Unit- 
ed States, Buteo lineatus. Pen- 
nant, 1785.— Zuggun falcon, 
an Oriental hawk, Butastur 
teesa. Latham, 1821. See tcesa. 



falcon-bill (fa'kn-bil), 

A form of martel-de-fer, 


Falcon-bill of about *45°- 
( From VIollet-le-Duc's ” Diet, 
du Mobilicr fratM*aU." ) 



falcon-bill 

distinguished by its slightly curved and sharp 
point. 

falconelle (fal-ko-nel ' ) , n. Same as falconet , 2. 
falconer (fa'kn-6r), n. [Spelling altored as in 
falcon ; early mod. Y*. fauconer, faulconer ; <ME. 
faucon er, fa ukcncr, fa wconer, etc. , < ( )¥ . fauleon- 
nier , F. fauconnier = Pr. falconier = OSp. fal- 
conero = Sp. halconero = Pg. falcoeiro = It. 
falconier c — D. valkenier = Mild, valkener , G. 
fallcner = Dan. falketwer = Sw. falkcncr, < M1j. 
falconarias, a falconer, < LL. falco(n-), a fal- 
con: see falcon.'] A person who breeds and 
trains hawks for taking game ; also, one who 
follows the sport of fowling with hawks. 

Hee Is much itoliirliteil witli pleasures of the field, for 
which in Grreeia and Natoliu he hath forty thousand Fal- 
coners ; his Huntsmen are not much fewer. 

Purchas, TMlgrinmge, p. *290. 

The person who had the care of the hawks is denomi- 
nated the falconer, hut never 1 believe the hawker. 

Strutt, Sports and Tastlmes, p. ‘2S. 

falconet (fal'ko-not), n. [< OF. 'falconet . , *fau- 
conet (= it. falcon etto ; of. ML. falconet a. y a 
small cannon), oquiv. to OF. Jauconnel, faulco- 
noan , F. fauconnc.au, a young falcon, a piece 
of ordnance, dim. of faucon , a fulcon: see fal- 
con. ] 1 . A little f al con ; specific al ly, in ornlth . , 
a linch-falcon of the Oriental genus Icrax , 
Hicrax, or Microhierax , which contains tiny fal- 
cons about six inches long, such as M. earn left- 
erns . — 2. A shrike of the genus Falcunculus. 
Also falconelle . — 3f. A kind of cannon in use in 
the sixteenth century. It is stated to have had a 
hereof two inches and to have earned aslmtot one and a 
half pounds weight. Tins standard fixed by Henry TI. of 
France ilxcs the weight of the shot at 14 ounces poids du 
roi. 

Mahomet sent janizaries and nimble footmen with cer- 
tain falconets and other small pieces, to take the streighl.s. 

Knot lea, Hist. Turks. 

falcon-eyed (fa'kn-id), a. Having eyes like a 
falcon’s; having bright and keen eyes. 

A quick brunette, well moulded, falcon-eyed. 

Tennyson, Princess, ii 

falcon-gentle (fa/kn-joiFtl), n. [Also written 
fal con-gen ti! ; < OF. fauleon gen til: (ten ft f , gen- 
tle, i. noble.] The female ami young of the 
European goshawk, A slur palumtmrius. Also 
gent it or gentle falcon and crycr. 

falcon-heronert, w. [ ME.] A falcon trained t o 
fly at the heron. 

No gentil hautein falron-heroneer. 

Chancer, (food Women, 1. 1120. 

Falconidse (fal-kon'i-de), ii.pt. fNL., < Falco(n-) 
4- -iiku . ] The most highly organized and rapto- 
rial family of diurnal birds of prey, it is now usu- 
ally held to cover neatly all diurnal birds of prej, and to 
be. nearly conterminous with the suboider Aeeipilres , con- 
taining the old-world (not tin* new-world) \ ultures, as well 
as all kinds of hawks, falcons, buzzards, eagles, etc., ex- 
cept, usually, the secretary-birds and the ospreys or fish 
hawks. The vultures or carrion -feeding birds ot prey of 
the old world wete tonne.rly excluded from the limits 
of this family, but are now brought under it. The char- 
acters of the group arc* nearly the same as those of the 
suborder Ae.ei.pff res. The family ib variously subdivided, 
a usual division being into Falconinte , ialeons; Pofyho- 
rnietf, caracaras; Circinie, barriers ; Aeei/nfmuv, haw ks , 
Milouur , kites; Hat coni at*', buzzard-hawks; and Vnltu- 
rince, old-world vultures, when these are brought, under 
Falconidw, lint there is seldom any agreement among 
ornithologists in tins matter. 

Falconinse (fal-ko-iil'ml), n. pi. [NL., < Fat- 
co(n-) 4- -mw.] I 1 he typical and most raptorial 
subfamily of Falconidtr , containing the falcons 
proper. It is characterized by having the scapular pro- 
cess of the coracoid extended to the clavicle, the upper 
mandible, dentate, the lower mandible notched, the nasal 
tubercle centric, the eye protected by a superciliary shield, 
the whole organization robust and symmetrical, and the 
disposition rapacious in the highest degree. The birds 
used in falconry belong mostly to this suhiamily. See 
cuts under duck hawk and falcon, 

falconine (fal'ko-nin), a. and n. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the Falcon idee, and especially to 
the Falconinw. 

n. A falcon, or other hawk of the family 
Falconidw; in a more res trie ted souse, of the 
subfamily Falconincn alone. Cones. 

falconingt, n. [Early mod. E. faulkning ; < fal- 
con 4- -inef.] Hawking ; falconry. F/orio. 

falconry (fa'kn-ri), n. [Formerly faufeonry, 
faulconric , fa neon nj ; ME. form not found; < 
OF . faul Conner ie, F. faucon meric (= It . falcon c- 
ria ), < ML .falcoricna, < LL. falco(n-), a falcon : 
see falcon and -ry.] 1. The art of training fal- 

cons to attack wild fowl or game. 

Wee find in faulconric sixteen hawkes or fowls that 
prey. Holland , tr. of Pliny, \. s 

2. The sport of pursuing wild fowl or game l»y 
means of falcons or hawks. Commonly called 
hawking. 
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falcon-shaped (f&'kn-shapt), a. Having a form 
somewhat resembling a bird of prey : said of 
certain objects of ornamental art, as a brooch: 
a favorite pattern in Scandinavian art in the 
early middle ages. 

falcon-shott (fiVkn-shot), n. The range of the 
\ a falcon. Sec falcon, 4. 

jt grt 

■o they worke 


gun called a falcon. Sec falcon , 4. 

Well, said the admiral, the matter is not great, for 
there can he no danger in this sally, for wher 
it is within fat eon -shot of the ships. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 714. 

falcopern (fal'ko-p6rn), n. [< L. Falco , q. v., 
+ Fernis, q. v.] One of a group of hawks, such 
as Falco lophot.es , forming the modern genus 
Baza , having the head crested and the beak 
doubly toothed; a kite-falcon. 

falcula (fal'ku-lji), n. [L., a small sickle, a 
pruning-hook, a " claw, dim. of falx ( fatc-) 9 a 
sickle: s (w falcate.] 1. [ cap.] [NL.] A genus 
of small falcons: same as Ttnnnnculus. Hodg- 
son, 1827. — 2. FI. falcula’ (-le). A lengthened, 
compressed, curved, and acute claw; a falcate 
or falciform claw, as a cat’s. 

Falculatat (fal-ku-la'ta), n. pi. [NL., < L . fal- 
cula f a claw: sec Jdtcnla.'] In llliger’s classi- 
fication of mammals (1811), the twelfth order, 
containing 4 families of quadrupods with claws, 
now forming the order lnsectivora and the Rub- 
order Ftsstpcdta of the order Fcriv. Them* families 
wen; Suhterranea (containing the insect! vores), J'tnnU- 
yrada , Sanyuinarin, anti trruciha (together including tin* 
tissiped carnivores). 

f alculate ( f al ' ku-1 at. ) , u . [(falcula + -ate.] Hav- 
ing the form of a falcula ; falcate or falciform. 

Falculia (fal-kiVli-ji), n. [NL., < L. falcula , a 
small sickle, a pruning-hook, a claw: hvu fal- 
cula.] A remarkable genus of Madagascan 
passerine birds, the type and only known spe- 
cies of which is F. pa ft at ta , of uncertain system- 





halt it l /it Pttlhata 

atic position, commonly referred to the Para- 
dise id a\ and sometimes to the Corrida *, where it. 
probably belongs. The bird is black and white 
in color and about inches long. Isidore (Icof- 
f roi/ St. Hilaire, 1820. 

fald ] t, n. and v. An obsolete form of fold K 
fald-t, v. An obsohde form o i'fold*. 
faldaget (faFdaj)* [ML. (Eng. Law L .) fal- 
dagiurn : Sped man gives an AS. * faldgang , mean- 
ing the same as fatdage (lit . a fold-going) ; Sum- 
nor, *fa Id-git ng-pen ig , equi v. tufa Id-fee, q . v. See 
fal dsokr, fa l d worth . Those are old law words, 
not found in ME. or AS. literature.] 1. An 
old seigniorial right, under which the lord of n 
manor required a tenant’s sheep to pasture on 
his fields as a means of manuring the land, he 
in turn being bound to provide a fold for the 
sheep. — 2. A customary fee paid by a tenant 
to the lord of a manor for exemption from this 
obligation. Also called f aid-fee. 

Also foldage. 

falderall (faVde-ral), n. A Scotch form of f ol- 
der ol. 

Hin ye dinna tic linn till a job that lie caiiua get quat. o‘, 
lie’ll flee intent' falderall till anithcr a’ tin* days o' his lift*. 

Hogg, Tales, 1. 9 

faldetta (fal-dct/ji), n. [It..] An outer gar- 
ment worn by Maltese women, usually made 
of silk. See the extracts. 

The black Bilk faldet hi of Maltose ladies, the long while 
muslin veil of (>euoa, ami the white muslin hoods worn by 
females in other parts of Italy, Aa* , will reenr to e\nv 
ti livelier. liork, Church of our Fathers, 111. i. 1C>4. note 

Tin 'faldetta is a combination of liood and cape 

C. IK Warner, Hound about, .Journey, p l.T* 

fald-feet (lald'fe), n. [< ME .fald, fold (set \fald- 
age), + fee. j Same as faldagc, 2. 
f aiding? (fal'ding), n. [ME.; origin uncer- 
tain.] A kind of frieze or rough-napped cloth, 
supplied probably from the north of Europe. 


Falerno 

In a gowne otfaldyng to the knc. 

Chancer, Gen. l’rol. to C. T., I 391. 

faldistort. faldistoryt (fal'dis-tor, -to-ri), n. 
[< ML. faldistoriuni , var. ot fairies tali mu, afahl- 
stool : s co faldstool.] Same a* faldstool. 
faldsoket, n. [ME. * faldsokc ( ML. fafdsoca), < 
fald , E. fold2, 4- soke, soken.] Same n.s faldagc. 

faldstool (fald'stbl), n . [ Partly accom. (the* E. 

form would be 'fold-stool) < OF.faldcstocffaudc - 
stiiel, fa udestuci l f ; < Wit. faldintolium, corruptly 
faldistoriuni, faltis(erium ( > 1 1. HpA'g.faldistorio 
= OF. faldestoe ! , J a udi -s t a cl, fa talcs t tied l, faude- 
steuil, faldestor, etc., F. fan tend, an arm-chair), 
< OlKx. fal 1st not, faldistol, (x.fatls(idd,falzstnlil, 
lit. a foiling stool, < ( )H< i.faldau, G. fallen = E. 
fold 2 , v. f 4* stuol, sldf, G. stulil, a chair, seat, 
throne, = E. stool.] 1 . Formerly, a folding chair 
similar to a camp-stool, especially one used as a 
seat of honor and an ensign of authority, prob- 
ably having this character from the ease with 
which such a seat, could bo carried wil h an army 
on the march, and could be set up when requir- 
ed. Hence — 2. A seat having tin* form of tho 
above, but not capable of being folded, in some 
cuhcs tin* faldstool could In* taken to pieces, tin* back and 
arms lifting o ff and tin* lower part then folding up; hut 
very commonly seats of this form were made of heavy 
pieces ot wood and were not separable. 

3. A folding stool, provided witli a cushion, on 
which worshipers kneel during certain acts of 
devotion; especially, such a stool placed at the 
south side of the altar, at which the kings or 
queens of England kneel at their coronation. 

On tlit* wall arc fixed plates of brass, whereon is engraved 
the iigure ot a judge m Ins robes, kneeling at a faldstool. 

Ash nudr, Iterkshirc, i. lo 

The Dean of Westminster then laid the ampulla hikI 
spoon upon the altar, and the queen kn< eling at. the /«/</- 
stool, the arehhisliop, standing on the north side of tin* al- 
tar, pronounced u prayer or blessing over her. 

Fast YearoJ a Silken Feign, p. 232. 

4. A movable folding seat in a church or cathe- 
dral, used by a bishop or other prelate when 
officiating in bis own church away from the 
throne, or in a church not, under his jurisdic- 
tion. 

They (deacons to he ordained | knelt in tin* form of a 
down nr circle around the bishop, whom they found seated 
mi a J aid stool and wearing his mitre m front of tin* altar. 

II \ V. Ihxott, Hist,. (Munch ot Kng., xvii. 

5. A small desk in cathedrals, churches, etc., 

at which the . 

litany is en- yJV. - *■ 

joined to be 
sung or said. 

It is sometimes 
called a litany- 
stool or titany- 
deg,\ and when 
used it is gener- 
ally placed in 
the middle of 
flu* choir, some- 
times near the 
strps of the 
altar. 

faldwortht, 

n. (Skinner, 
after Sj>el- 
man, gives 
AS. *fald- 
irurth , explaining it as < AS. “ Jalde ” \J<dd], 
fold, hence company or deeuri.u, 4- "worth” 
(inearth), worthy, that is, one old enough to he 
admitted to the decuria or tithing. Sotrmcr 
gives an AS. *fatdirnrth , entitled to (worthy of) 
the privilege of faldage ( hherfah faldagti dig- 
mis). Not found in AS. documents. S vofald- 
age.] In old lair, a person old enough to l>e 
reckoned a member of ;t decennary, and so be- 
come subject to the rule or law of 1 rank-pledge. 

Falernian (fa-ler'ni-an), a. and n. [<, L. Fil- 
ler nits, pertaining to a. district (Falernus ager) 
in Campania ( Falernmu , sc. nu mu, Falernian 
wine), prob., like Fahsnts (for } kafesicus), an 
adj. associated with the local, orig. tribal, name 
Fa lent (see Fal mean ), perhaps orig. inhabitants 
of a. walled or fenced city, < Join, a scaffold or 
pillar of wood. ) I. a. Fertaining to a district 
(Falernus ager) in (’unipnnia, Ilal.\, anciently 
noted for its excellent wine. 

II. n. The wine ancient ly made from grapes 
from the Falernus ager. 

Ni’cr Fah mum thiew :i i ichn 
l.igld ii) m > n I.uciilhiH tables 

A tonytellow. Drinking Song 

FalerilO (fa-h’r'nb), n. [Ti., < L. Falernus: see 
Falernian.] A wliite wine, more or less sweet, 
grown in the neighborhood of Naples. Althougl 
the name ihthatot the ancient Falernian, it make* no ptc 
tense to he the same wine 01 to < omu fioiu tin same di» 
trict. 



I .ildstonl, <lef ^ 



F&liscan 

Fallscan (fa-lis'kan), a . and n. [< L. Falisci, 
prop. pi. of Faliscux for * Falvmms, an adj. prob. 
associated with Falernm : see Falernian .] I, a. 
Of or pertaining to Falerii, an ancient city of 
Etruria, or to its dialect, which was related to 
Latin. 

The Faliscan and the Latin [alphabets], wedged in be- 
tween the Etruscan and the Oscan. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, II. 127. 

h. ». A native or an inhabitant of Falerii. 
falk (f&k), w. f8c., also faulc.'] A name of the 
razor-billed auk, Alva tor da. Montagu . 
fall 1 (fal), v. ; ]>ret. fall, pp. fallen, ppr. falling. 
[Early mod. E .Jalla; < MM. fatten (prest. .Jr I, fill, 
fdyful , pi. fallen, lillcn,/ clle, file, etc., yy. fallen, 
failv), < AS. f calkin (pret. fa 61 1, pi. faollon, pp. 
foallen) = ONorth. falla = OS. fat lan = OFnes. 
folia = MO. 1). valfen = <>!IG.>//nw, MHO. G. 
fallen = Icel .falla = Sw .falla — Dan. falde, fall 
(not in Goth., where the word for ‘fair is driu- 
mn: see dross, drizzle! , r.); akin to L. jailer e, 
deceive, pass .falli, ho deceived, err (whence ult. 
Yi.failX, q. v. ), == Gr. mpaX/uv, make to fall, throw 
down, overthrow, defeat, baffle (of. doriv. atyak- 
ga, a slip, stum hie, false stop, fall). Hence fall 1 , 
v. f.] I, in traus . 1. To descend from a higher to 
a lower place or position through loss or lack 
of support; drop down by or as by the power 
of gravity, or by impulse; come down by tum- 
bling or loss of balance, or by force of a push, 
cast, stroke, or thrust: as, meteors fall to the 
ear tli ; water falls over a dam; the mantle fall 
from his shouidors; the blow. /Hi with crushing 
force. 

Also zif the Hawinn be fyn, it si:lmlle/«Mc to the liotme 
of tlx* Vessolle, us t hought' it were Quyksylvcr. 

Mandeoillc , Travels, p. H2. 

At three there /<*// a great storm of rain, which laid Ur* 
wind. Winthrop , Hist. .New England, i. IP. 

There can ho no doubt that in a vacuum all bodies of 
whntever size or material would /all precisely in the same 
time. 11. S. Ball, Expur. Mechanics, p. 230. 

2. To sink from a higher to a lower level; bo 
or become lower; settle or sink down; go 
down; pass off or away; ebb: as, tho river is 
falling (that is, becoming lower from diminu- 
tion of the volume of water) ; tho thermometer 
falls (that is, the mercury sinks in the tube); 
the ground rises and falls (apparently, to one 
viewing or passing over it, from inequality of 
surface, or actually, from an earthquake); the 
dew falls (according to popular belief). 

Infeet her beauty, 

You fen-suek’d fogs, drawn by the powerful sun, 

To fall and blister. Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 

Either you or I must, perish this night, before the sun 
falls. Sydney Smith, To tho Countess Urey. 

Many a weary year laid passed since the burning of Grauri- 
Pri5, 

When on the falling tide tho freighted vessels departed. 

Longfellow, Evangollne, ii. 1. 

3. To descend from a higher, or more perfect, 
or more intense, etc., state or grade to one that 
is lower, or less perfect, etc. ; deteriorate ; sink 
or decrease in amount, condition, estimation, 
character, etc.; become degraded or be reduced 
in any way, as through loss, misfortune, perse- 
cution, misconduct, etc. : as, prices have fallen; 
the city fall into bankruptcy; to fall into pov- 
erty, disgrace, apostasy, bondage, etc.; to fall 
from grace or favor; to fall from allegiance; to 
fall into bad company. 

Labour therefore to enter into that rest, leHt any man 
fall after the same example ol unbelief. 1 1 eh. iv 11. 

llcpair thy wit, good youth ; or it will faff 
To cureless ruin. Shak., M. of V., i\. 1. 

The Duke in the Morning sends a Letter to the King, 
protesting his Fidelity and Sincerity, only lie desucs the 
Duke of Somerset imiy in* delivered, to stand or Jail by 
the Judgment of his Peers. Baker, Chronieles, p. I tin. 

We fall not from virtue* like Vulcan from heaven, in a 
day. Sir Bromic, Christ Mor., i. 30. 

Thou the wind fell, with night, and there was calm. 

M. Arnold, Haider Dciul 
Find 

That he has J alien to hell while yet he lives. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 329. 

4. To come down as from a fixed or standing 
position; bo overthrown or prostrated; hence, 
to be slain; perish; come to ruin or destruc- 
tion. 

Sure, he is more then man ; and. if he Jail, 

Tile best of virtue, fortitude, would die with him. 

Fletcher ( and another), Love’s Dure, i. 3. 
How ean I see the gay, the brave, the young, 

Fall in tlie cloud of war and lit* unsung' 

Addison, The Campaign. 

5. To pass into a new state or condition; enter 
upon a different state of being, action, or feel- 
ing; come to be, or to be engaged or fixed: as, 
to fall heir to an estate; to fall a victim; tp 
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fall asleep, ill, in love, etc. ; to fall calm, as 
the wind ; to fall into a snare, into a rage, etc. ; 
the troops fall into line. 

The places of one or two of their ministers heinx fallen 
void. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Fret, ii. 

The mixt multitude . . . fell a lusting. Nura. xi. 4. 
For David . . . fell on sleep, and was laid unto his fa- 
thers, und Bttw corruption. Acts xiii. 86 . 

The interpreter of the Arab language I had taken with 
me, who whs an Armenian, falling ill, I was obliged to 
send for another to Girge. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 86 . 
It happened this evening that we fell into a very pleas- 
ing walk. * Addison, Spectator. 

Can a man .commit a more heinous offence against an- 
other than to fall in love witli the same woman? 

Sheridan, The Rivals, iii. 4. 
Many of the women who go forth to meet their hus- 
bands or sons receive the melancholy tidings of their hav- 
ing fallen victims to privation and fatigue. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 177. 
They 

Fell upon talk of the fair lands that lay 
Across the seas, 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, II. 274. 
0. To pass away or off ; discharge its contents ; 
disembogue, as a river : as, the Khone falls into 
tlie Mediterranean ; the Ohio falls into the Mis- 
sissippi. 

This sea iH fresh water in many places, in others os salt 
ns the great Ocean; it hath many great rivers which fall 
into it. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 40. 

7. To pass or come as if by falling or dropping ; 
move, lapse, settle, or become fixed, with refer- 
ence to an object or to a state or relation : as, 
the castle falls to his brother; misfortune fall 
to his lot ; the subject falls under this hoad. 

“Theiinc lteddite," quath God, “that to Cesar falleth." 

Piers Plowman (A), i. 60. 
TliiB is tho land that shall fall unto you. Num. xxxiv. 2. 
If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look oil her face, and you’ll forget them all. 

Pope, It. of the L., ii. 17. 
This additional taxation of beer had been planned so as 
to Jail, as near us might be, upon private browing and 
brewing for sale equally. 

-S’. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 127. 

Sweet sleep upon his wearied spirit fell. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 420. 
The relations mid experiences of real men anil women 
rarely fall in such symmetrical order as to make an artis- 
tic whole. G. W. Cable, The Century, XXXV1T. 110. 

8. To come to pass or to an issue ; befall; hap- 
pen . 

Vn-to liem nlle his chier was after one, 

Now here, now there, as felle by aventure. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 67. 
It fell mice upon ft day, 

This guiil lord went from home. 

Young Akin (Child’s Ballads, I. 181). 
Sit still, my daughter, until thou know how the matter 
will fall. Ruth iii. 18. 

Thy lot Is fallen, make tho best of it. 

Burton, Auat. of Mol., p. 344. 
The vernal equinox, which at tho Nicene council fell on 
the 21st of March, falls now about ten days sooner. 

Holder, Time. 

Do thy worst ; 

And foul fall him that blenches first! 

Scott , Marmion, vi. 12 . 

9. To come by chance or unexpectedly. 

A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and fell among thieves. Luke x. 30. 

Who would have held it possible that to fly from Baby- 
lon we should jail into such a Babel? 

Howell, Letters, ii. 02 . 
T came to the knowledge of the most epidemic ill of this 
sort by falling into a coffee-house, where I saw my friend 
the upholsterer, whose crack towards politics 1 havo here- 
tofore mentioned. Steele, Tatler, No. 178. 

10. To bo dropped in birth; bo brought forth 
or born : now used only of lambs and some other 
young animals. 

Lot wives with child 

Pray that their burthens may not fall this day. 

Shak., K. John, iii. 1 . 

11. To hang; droop; bo arranged or disposed 
like the pendent folds of a curtain or garment. 

Tims taught, downfalls the plumage of his pride. 

Cowper, Charity, 1. 346. 
1 would comb my hair till my ringlets would fall . , . 
From under my starry sea-bud crown 
Low adow n and around. 

Tennyson, Tho Mermaid. 
A long mantle, . . . the folds fallinpdowu and envelop- 
ing the feet, completed) the dress. 

Fairholt, Costume, 1. 100 . 

12f. To be lit or meet. 

Thenne sold I thus, “it fallith mo to eesse 
Eyther to ryino, or ditees for to moake." 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 53. 
For it ffallith as well toffodis (lads] of four and twenty 
3 oris, 

Or yongo men of yistirduy to 30110 good redis (counsels], 
As be-cometh a kpw to hopjm in a cage ! 

Uichard the Reckless, III. 262. 


fall 

13. To be required or necessary; be appropri- 
ate or suitable to a subject or an occasion. 
[ScotchJ 

What falls to be said of the social and religious aspects 
of Islam In modern times will be given under the two 
great divisions of Sunnites and Shiites. 

Bncyc. Brit., XVI. 546. 
Falling branch. See branch. — Falling rhythm. Same 
as descending rhythm (which see, under descending). — The 
cur tain falls. See curtain.— To fall aboard of. See 
aboard* .— To fall afoul of. See afoul To fall astern 
( naut .), to drop behind. 

Then tlie Vice-admirall fell on stame, staying for the 
Admirall that came up againe to him. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, It 53. 
To fall away, (a) To lose flesh ; becomo lean or ema- 
ciated; pine. 

In a Lent diet people commonly fall away. 

A rbuthnot, Aliments. 
( 6 ) To decline gradually; languish or become faint ; fade ; 
perish. 

She fell away in her first age’s spring. 

Spenser, Daphnaida, i. 

One colour falls away by just degrees, and another riseB 
insensibly. Addison. 

(«) To renounce or desert allegiance, faith, or duty ; apos- 
tatize ; backslide. 

To such as fell not away from Christ through former 
persecutions, he glveth due and deserved praise. 

Hooker, EeeleB. Polity, v. 65. 
To fall back, (a) To recede ; givo way ; retrograde ; re- 
treat. 

To faU back will be far worse than never to have begun ; 
hut 1 hope better of thee. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 412. 

Tlie Nabob . . . advanced with his army in a threaten- 
ing manner, . . . but when he saw the resolute front which 
tho English presented, ho fell back in alarm. 

Macaulay, l/ird Clive. 

(b) To have recourse: followed by upon, and referring 
usually to some support or expedient already once tried. 

The old habit of falling back upon considerations of ex- 
pediency —a habit which men followed long before it was 
apotheosized by Paley — will still have Influence. 

II. Spencer, .Social Statics, p. 504. 

(c) To fail of performing a promise or purpose.- To fall 
behind, to Blacken in pace or progress ; be outstripped ; 
lose ground. 

Recorded times of horses and cyclists show that after 
about twenty miles the horse slowly lmt surely falls be- 
hind. Bury and flillier , Cycling, p. 40. 

To fall down, (a) To be prostrated ; Bink to tho ground. 

Down fell the beauteous youth. Dry den. 

( 6 ) To prostrate one’s self, as III worship or supplication. 

Summc of hem falle. daun undre the Wheles of tlie 
Chare, and lat the Chare gon over hem ; so that tliei ben 
dede anon. Mandevjle, Travels, p. 176. 

All kings shall fall doivn before him. Ps. lxxii. Ii. 
(p) Naut., to sail or pass toward the mouth of a river or 
other outlet; drop down. 

The White Angel fell down for Flimonth, hnt, the wind 
not serving, she came to an anchor by Long Island. 

Winthrop , Hist. New England, I. 71. 
To fell flat. See flat*. — To fall fouL See foull.—TO 
fall from grace. See grace.— TO fall home, (a) To fall 
into the right place; drop into or rest at the point intend- 
ed. ( 6 ) In ship-carp., to incline inward from the perpen- 
dicular : said of the top sides of a ship : Bame as to tumble 
home (which see. under tumble). — To fell In. (a) To come 
in ; join ; take place or position : as, to fall in on the right. 

We met two small ships, which falling in among us, and 
the Admiral coming under our lee, we let him pass. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 10. 
(b) To eome to an end ; terminate ; lapse : as, an annuity 
which falls in when the annuitant dies. 

The very day I put it on. old Lord Mallowford was burnt 
to death in his bed, and all the post-obits fell in. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, li. 
(r) To bend or sink inward. 

Yachts with the falling-in top Bides of a man of war. 

Sri. Amcr., N. 8 ., LVII. 11. 

(d) To sink or become loan or hollow : as, her cheekB have 
fallen in. 

When I knew him he was all fallen away and fallen in; 
crooked and shrunken ; buckled into a stiff waistcoat for 
support II. L. Stevenson, Talk and Talkers, ii. 

To fell In With. («) To meet or come into company with 
casually, as a person or a Bhip ; arrive at or meet with acci- 
dentally, as an object of interest. 

There is a gay captain hero who put a jest on me lately, 
at the oxpotise of my country, ami I only want to fall in 
with the gentlomau to call him out. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, iii. 4. 
( h ) To concur or accord with ; comply with ; he agreeable 
or favorable to : as, to fall in icitn one's assertions ; the 
measure falls in with popular demands. 

The libeller falls in with this humour, and gratifies this 
baseness of temper, which is naturally an enemy to extra- 
ordinary merit. Steele, Tatler, No. 92. 

He pursues it (a whim] the more pertinaciously as It 
falls in with his interest. Goldsmith , I'nanor. 

TO fell Of accord. See accord.— To fell Off. (a) To 

withdraw; separate; he detached or estranged; withdraw 
from association, allegiance, or the like : as, friends fall 
of in adversity. 

That Held in Sicily of which Diodorus speaks, where 
the perfumes arising from the place make all dogs that 
hunt in it to fall off, and to lose their hottest scent. 

/. Walton , Complete Angler, p. 177. 

Those captive trilies . . fell off 
From God to worship calves, Milton , P. R., iii. 415* 



fell 

(b) To perish; die away: become disused : as. the custom 
fell off (c) To become depreciated ; decline from former 
excellence ; become less valuable or interesting ; decrease : 
as. the subscriptions fall off; the public interest is falling 
off. 
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under or within the limits of ; bocome subject to ; be 
ranged or reckoned under: as, they fell under the juris- 
diction of the emperor ; this point did not fall under the 
cognizance of the court ; these substances fall under a 
different class or order. 


If I might venture to suggest anything, it is that the in- 
terest rather falls off in the fifth [act]. 

Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 
Physical debility was the main cause of this lyrical fall- 
ing off. Stedman , Viet. Poets, p. 143. 

(d) Naut., to deviate from the course to which the head of 
the ship was before directed ; fall to leeward. 

Having killed the captain of the Turkish ship and bro- 
ken his tiller, the Turk took in his own ensign and fell off 
from him. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 160. 

TO fall on or upon, (a) [On, adv.] (1) To begin sud- 
denly and vigorously. 

Fall on, and try the appetite to eat. Dryden. 

(2) To begin an attack. 

Therefore fall on. or els© be gone, 

And yield to us the day. 

Robin Hood’s Delight (Child’s Ballads, V. 216). 

(b) [On, prep.] (1) To assault ; assail. 

Others of their company, seeing the business was over- 
thrown. to make amends for their former fact, turned 
and fell on their consorts. 

R. Kiwx (Arbor's Eng. Garner, 1. 376). 
I saw three bandits by the rock 
Waiting to fall on you, and heard them boast 
That they would slay yon. Tennyson, Geraint. 

(2) To come upon, usually with some degree of sudden- 
ness and unexpectedness ; descend upon. 

Fear and dread shall fall upon them. Ex. xv. 16. 

My blood an even tenor kept, 

Till on mine ear this message falls, 

That in Vienna's fatal walls 
God’s finger touch’d him, and he slept. 

Tennyson , In Memoriain, lxxxv. 

(3) To light upon ; come upon ; discover. 

The Romans on this model by chance. Swift. 

To fall On one’s feet, to come well out of any adventure 
or predicament ; be fortunately placed or provided for : 
from the proverbial ability of the cat always to come dow u 
on its feet in falling : as, that is n lucky fellow, he is sure 
to fall on his feet. 

Mr. King, who was put in good-humor by falling on his 
feet, as it were, in such agreeable company, amused him- 
self by studying the guests. 

C. D. Warner , Tliclr Pilgrimage, p. 6. 
To fall Out. («) To quarrel ; begin to wrangle ; become 
estranged. 

Master Well bred's cider brother and I are fallen out 
exceedingly. B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 4. 

Rubenlus Celer would needs have it engraven on bis 
tomb he had led his life with Ennca, his dear wife, forty- 
three years eight months, and never fell out . 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 460. 
We fell out, my wife and I, 

O we fell out , 1 know not why, 

And kiss'd again with tearB. 

Tennyson, Princess, i. 

(6) To happen ; befall ; chance. 

It fell out on a day, the king 
Brought the queen with him home. 

The Laialey Worm of Spi nd lest on- hen gh (Childs 
[Ballads, I. 282). 

Even so It fell out to him as he foretold. 

Burton , Anat. of Mel., p.343. 

(c) Naut., to fall into the wrong place: the opposite of to 
fall home.— To fall Over, (a) [Over, adv.] (1) To revolt; 
desert from one side to another. [Archaic.] 

And dost thou now fall over to my foes? 

Shak., K. John, ill. 1. 
(2) To become overturned : as, the wall fell over, (b) [Over, 
prep.] To fall beyond : as, the ball fell over the line. - To 
fall short, to be deficient ; fail to come up to a standard 
or requirement : as, the corn falls short, ; to fall short in 
duty. 

The Italians fall as short of the French in this particular 
(gardens] as they excel them in their palaces. 

Addison , Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 378. 
It Ithe great cedar] has a fine smell, but not so fragrant 
as the juniper of America, which is commonly called Ce- 
dar; and it also falls short of it in beauty. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 106. 
To fh-H through, to fail ; come to nothing : as, the plan 
fell through. [ Colloq.]-T0 fall to. (a) [To, adv.] (1) 
To drop Into a fixed position, as by swinging; close. 

J ust here the front gate is heard falling to. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 37. 
(2) To begin eagerly or with vigor. 

Fall to, with eager Joy, on homely food. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires 
Come, Sir, fall to then ; you see my little supper is al- 
ways ready when 1 come home, and I’ll make no stranger 
of you. Cotton , in Walton’s Angler, ii. 234 

( b ) [To, prep.l To go about or engage in energetically: 
apply one’s self to ; have recourse to with ardor or vein- 
meuce: as, they fell to blows. 

Then I fell to defence with a frike wille, 
My-seluyn to saue, and socour my pepull. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 13204 
So they fell to it hard and sore. 

Robin Hood's Delight (Child’s Ballads, V. 214). 
I thought we should have had a great deal of talk by 
this time. Well, if you will, we will fall to it now. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 148. 
To fall together by the ears. See To fall to 
the gronna. See ground!. - To fall under, to come 


They fell under the punishment of admonition and other 
heavy penalties. J. Adams, Works, V. 166. 

To fall Upon, (a) To attack. See to fall on (by. 

A knight of Arthur s court, who laid his lance 
In rest, and made aB if to fall upon him. 

Tennyson , Geraint. 

(b) To attempt ; make trial of ; have recourse to. 

Every way is fallen upon to degrade and humble them. 

Brougham. 

TO fall Witht. Same as to fall in with (a). 

They made them stcar a course betweene ye southwest 
<fc y« norwest, that they might fall with some land. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 217. 
=Syn. Attack, Set upon, Fall upon , etc. See assail. 

H. trans. If. To bring down ; allow or cause 
to drop. 

For every tear he falls a Trojan bleeds. 

Shak., Luorece, 1. 1661. 
The common executioner . . . 

Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck. 

But first begs pardon. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 6. 

2. To give a fall to ; throw or otherwise unseat, 
as a rider. [Colloq.J 

The servant boy, . . . by way of apology, . . . told how 
the animal (a horse] had failed him three times. 

W. Colton , Ship and Shore, p. 139. 

3. To strike, throw, or cut down; specifically, to 
fell or chop down : as, to fall a tree. [Obsolete 
or colloq.] 

Nowe make is to Jalle in season best 

For pale, or hegge, or house, or shippo in floode. 

Palladius , Husbondric (E. E. T. S.), p. 69. 

4t. To sink ; depress. 

If a man would endeavour to raise or fall his voice still 
by half notes ... as far as an eight, lie will not lie able 
to frame his voice unto it. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

5. To diminish; lessen or lower. [Rare.] 

The time is critical, and every triumph or defeat ma- 
terial, as they may raise or fall the terms of peace. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 30. 
Upon lessening interest to four per cent, you fall the 
price of your native commodities. Locke. 

6. To bring forth; as, to fall lambs. [Rare.] 

He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes ; 

Who, then conceiving, did in eaning-time 

Fall partieolour’d lambs. Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 

Fair fall. Sec fair', ado.- To fall a bell, In bell-ring- 
ing, to HWing a bell which stands u little on one side of the 
point of equilibrium, with its mouth upward, to the same 
distance on the other side of that point. 

fall 1 (f»U), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also fal, 
Jalle; < NLE.J'al, fall, a fall; AS. with mutated 
vowel fyll, rarely fell , fall, usually of death ; = 
OS./«Z = OFries .fal, fal = D. val= OHG. MHG. 
fal, val, G. fall = Icel. fall = Dan. f aid = Sw. 
fall ; from the verb.] I. n. 1. Descent from a 
higher to a lower place or position for want of 
support; a dropping down, as by the power of 
gravity or by impulse ; a coming or tumbling 
down : as, the fall of a meteor or of a leaf ; a 
fall from a horse or a ladder; a fall on the ice; 
the rise and fall of a piston. 

There’s a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 

He that is down needs fear no fall. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii. 
Where never fall of human foot is heard, 

On all the desolate pavements. 

Bryant, Flood of Years. 

2. Descent from a higher to a lower level ; a 
sinking down or away; a lowering; an ebbing: 
as. a fall of ground toward a river; a fall of the 
tine, or of the mercury iu a thermometer; a fall 
of ten feet in a mile; the fall, or slope, of a 
hand-rail. 

Almost, everybody knows . . . how pleasant and soft the 
fall of the land is round about Plover’s Barrows farm. 

R. D. Blaekmore, birna Dooiie, vii. 

All sewers should have a greater fall than at present 

Pop. Encyc. 

3. Descent, from a higher to a lower state or 
grade; a lowering of amount, force, position, 
character, value, etc. ; a decline : as, a fall in 
stocks or rents ; a fall of the wind or of volume 
of sound; a fall from power or honor; the fall 
of Adam (see the fall of man, below). 

Pride goeth before destruction, and an haughty spirit 
before a fall. ITov. xvi. IS. 

In Adam's 

Wo sinned all. New Eng. Primer. 
Behold thee glorious only in thy fall. 

Pope, To the Earl of Oxford, 1. 20. 
It has been boasted that, even if Australian shippers 
could not stand up against the fall in prices, the great 
flock-masters of the River Plate would bo able to supply 
us with an almost unlimited quantity of mutton at recent 
market rates. Quarterly Rev., C’.XLV. 66. 
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4. Descent to destruction ; downfall ; ruin ; ex- 
tinction. 

The Decline ami Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Gibbon (title of book). 

5. A vertical or sloping descent of flowing 
water; a waterfall, cascade, or cataract: as, 
the fall of the Rhine at Behalf hausen ; the II orse- 
shoe fall at Niagara : usually in the plural, be- 
cause the descent is most commonly divided 
into parts or stages: as, Niagara falls ; Tren- 
ton falls. 

A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 

With many a jail, shall linger near. 

Rogers, A Wish. 

0f. The discharge or falling of a stream into an- 
other body of water; a disemboguement. 

Volga hath seuentle mouthes or fals into the seu. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 326. 

7. Autumn, as the Beason when leaves fall 
from trees : also called the fall of the year : in 
antithesis to spring. [Formerly in good* literary 
use in England, but now only local there, and 
generally regarded as an Americanism.] 

Mayst thou have & reasonable good spring, for thou art 
like to have many dangerous foul falls. 

Middleton, quoted in Lowell’s Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 

What crowds of patients the town-doctor kills, 

Or how last /all he raised the weekly bills. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal's Satires. 

Dubbut loobk at tho wmiste : tliecr warn’t not feend for a 
cow; . . . 

Nobbut a bit on it’s loft, an’ I inclin'd to 'a stubb'd it at fall. 

Tennyson, Northern Farmer, Old Style. 

If fall, as a season of the year, has gone out of use in 
Britain, it has gone out very lately. At least, I perfectly 
well remember the phrase of “ spring and fall" in my 
childhood. E. A. Freeman, Amer. beets., p. 70. 

8. That which falls or has fallen ; something 
in the state of falling or of having fallen : as, 
the fall of snow was soon melted; a,/b// of trees 
(used in England of trees that have been felled 
or cut down). In dress, a fall of lace or other material 
is a trimming so applied as to hang loosely, as over the 
front of a bonnet, acting as a short veil, or around the 
shoulders in a low bodice. 

A light fall ... of filmy snow lies like down in the two 
courts of the Grand Hotel du Mont Blanc. 

C. W. Stodilaul, Mashallali, p. 9. 
The maiden Spring upon the plain 
(’aine in a sunlit fall of rain. 

Tennyson, Lancelot ami Guinevere. 

9. The act of felling or cutting down : as, the 
fall of timber. [Local, IT. S.] — 10. In hoist- 
ing-machinery, the part of the rope to which 
power is applied, one end being rove through 
the pulley-block or -blocks, and the other car- 
ried to the winch or other hoisting-engine. — 
11. In wrestling , the act or a method of throw- 
ing one’s adversary to the ground. 

Tom ... at last mastered all tho dodges and falls ex- 
cept one. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, lit. 

12f. Same as failing-band. 

Under that fayre ruffo so sprucely set 
Appearos a fall, a falling-band forsooth. 

Marston, Satires, iii. 

13f. What falls by lot; lot; allotment; appor- 
tionment. 

The fallen of their grounds which came first over in tho 
May Floure, according as their lots wore cast, 1623, 
Plymouth Colony Records, in Appendix to New England b 

| Memorial, p 376. 

14f. Lot. in life; fortune; condition. 

Must not tho world wend in his common course 
From good to bndd, and from baddo to worse , 

From worse unto that is worst of all. 

And thou return** to his former fall f Spenser. 

15. The movable front of a piano which covers 
the keyboard. — 10. In astral. , that part of the 
zodiac which is opposite to the exaltation of a 
planet. — 17. In hot., one of the outer divisions 
of the perianth in the genus Ins, having a 
drooping blade, in distinction from the inner 
erect standards. — 18. In music: (a) A cadence 
or conclusion. 

That strain aguin ; it had a dying /art. 

Shak., T. N., i. 1. 

(h) A lowering of the voice. — 19. A trap for 
catching animals ; a full-trap. 

Of cat, nor fall, nor trap, I bait nac dreid. 
Rorrowstoun Mans, Eva green, ii. 14h, st 13. ( Jamieson ) 

20f. A covey: a hawking term. 

A fall of woodcocks. SI ruff. Sports and Pastimes, p 9*. 

21. pi. The descent of a deck from a fair curve, 
lengthwise, to give height to a cabin, as in 
yachts, small sloops, and schooners. Hamersly , 
Naval Encyc. — 22. In whale-fishing, a large 
rope or hawser used in cutting in a whale to 
hoist in the blubber. It. leads from the main- 
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flaller-wlre 


mast-head, and is rove through block® attached 
to cutting-pennants. Also called cutUng-fall , — 
Cant-fall ( naut .), the fall of the cant-purchase.— Cat- 
t&ckle fall. Same as cat jail— Fall and tackle. An- 
other name for block and tackle. See block L- -The fall 
Of man, or the fall, 111 thcol., the lapse of mankind into 
a state of natural or innate sinfulnesB ("original sin”) 
through the transgression of Adam and Eve. The doc- 
trine of the fall is the doctrine that the first parents of 
the race were created without sin, hut by voluntary trans- 
gression of God's law fell from the state of Innocence, and 
that in consequence all their descendants have become 
guilty and amenable to divine condemnation and punish- 
ment. 

Though Scripture gives no definition of the idea of sin, 
it leaves no elements of the doctrine of sin unnoticed, but 
gives a full account of how sin penetrated into human na- 
ture by the fall of man. Schaff and Herzog, Encyc., p. 21 86. 

The fall Of the leaf, autumn ; lienee, figuratively, decay ; 
decline. 


Nothing can be moTo fallacious than to found our po- 
litical calculations on arithmetical principles. 

A. Hamilton, The federalist, No. 65. 

Greedily they pluck’d 

The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flamed; 

This more delusive, not the touch, but taste 
Deceived. Milton, P. L ., x. 668. 

It is to lie feared that the sciences are above the com- 
prehension of children, and that this mode of education, 
to the exclusion of the classical, is ultimately deceptive. 

V. Knox, Grammar Schools. 

fallaciously (fa-la 'slius-li), adv. In a fallacious 
manner; falsely; erroneously; sophistically. 

We have seen how fallaciously the author has stated the 
cause. Addison. 

fallaciousness (fa-la'shus-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being fallacious. 


The hole yero is doubled into ilii partes, Spring time, 
Homer, faille of the leafe, and winter, whereot the whole 
winter, for the rough neNse of it, is cleuue taken away from 
shoting. A wham, Toxopldlus (cd. Arber), p. 48. 

His beauty is at the fall of the leaf. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 211. 

To try a fall, to take a bout at wrestling; wrestle; 
hence, to contend with another for superiority in any way. 

I am given, sir, secretly to understand that your younger 
brother, Orlando, hath a disposition to come in disguised 
against me to try a fall. Shak. , As you Like it, i. 1. 

Piscator. There is a very great and fine stream below, 
under that rock, that Alls the deepest pool in all the river, 
where you are almost Him* of a good fish. 

Viator. Let him rome, 1 11 try a fall with him. 

Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 249. 

II. ft. Pertaining to or suitable for the autumn 
or fall of the year; autumnal: as, fall crops ; 
a /aft dress. [U. S.] Fall canker-worm, dande- 
lion, duck, etc. See the nouns. 

fall 2 (ftll), n. [Bo. ; of. OB w. fair, a pole or perch 
(Jamieson): ML. JtiUum, ‘‘modus agri, ut vi- 
tietur, apua Anglosaxones.”] lu Scotland, a 
measure of length equal to 6 Scotch ells, or 18 
feet n.. r >7f) inches English measure; also, a su- 
perficial measure equal to 30 square ells. In 
Scots land-measure 40 falls make a rood, and 4 
roods ail acre. 

fall 8 (fttl), n. [< Sw. Dan. hval (pron. val), a 
whale, as Icol. hvalr = AS. hwatl, E. whale, q. v. 
E. wh in Aberdeen is pronounced as /.] A 
whalo. [Scotland (Aberdeen and N. E. coast).] 

A fall! a fall 1 the signal given by the lookout man of 
a wlmlor when a whalo is seen. 

falla (fal'jl), ft. A dialectal form of fellow. 
Then up and bespake the good Lairds Jock, 

The best falla in a’ the eompume. 

Vick o' the Cow (Child’s Ballads, VI. 71). 


It is remarkable that Davy’s logic, too, was at fault, 
and on just the same i>oi»t as Rumford’s, but with even 
more transparently logical fallaciousness, because his ar- 
gument is put in a more definitely logical form. 

Sir W. Thomson, Encyc. Brit., XL 567. 

fallacy (fal'&-si) ? ft. ; pi. fallacies (-siz). [Ex- 
tended in imitation of Lt, fallacia; < ME. f allace. 
f alias (see fallace), < OF. f allace, F. fallace = 
Pr. fallacia = Sp. falacia = Pg. It. fallacia , < 
L , fallacia, deception, deceit, < fallax ( fallac -), 
deceptive, deceitful, < fallere , deceive: see 
fail 1 .'} 1. Deceptiveness; deception; deceit; 
ueceitfulnosH ; that, which is erroneous, false, 
or deceptive; that which misleads; mistake. 

Until I know this sure uncertainty, 

I’ll entertain the otter’d fallacy. 

Shak., C. of E., ii. 2. 

1 have not dealt by fallacy with any. 

Middleton , Anything for a Quiet Life, v. 2. 
Winning, by conquest, what the first man lost, 

By fallacy surprised. Milton, P. R., i. 166. 

Is virtue, then, unless of Christian growth, 

Mor v fallacy, or foolishness, or both? 

Couper, Truth, 1. 616. 

Specifically — 2. A false syllogism; an invalid 
argumentation; a proposed reasoning which, 
professing to deduce a necessary conclusion, 
reaches one which may bo false though the 
premises are true, or which, professing to be 
probable, infers something that is really not 
probable, or wants the kind of probability as- 
signed to it. A fallacy is cither a sophism or a paralo- 
gism, according ns the deceit is intentional or not. But 
the word paralogism is also used to signify a purely logi- 
cal fallacy — tlmt is, a formal fallacy , or a direct violation 
of the canons of syllogism. Logicians enumerate as many 
different kinds of formal fallacy as they give of canons of 
syllogism, from four to eight. Sec below. 


fal-la, ft. Same as fa-la. 
fallacet, w. [ME., also fall as; < OF. fallacc, 
deception: s m fallacy.] Deception; deceit; 
trickery. 

He is reuerencod and robed that can rohbe the pouple 

Thorvr f atlas and false questus and thorw fykel speclio. 

Piers Plowman (C), xii. 22. 
lie . . . taketh it as who saith by stelthe 
Through coverture of Ids fallas. 

Gower, t’onf. Auiant., I. 68. 

fallaciont (fa-la' slion), n. [Improp. < L .falla- 
cia: see fallacy. ~\ A fallacy. 

Tomitanus, in Italic, huth expressed euorie fallaeion in 
Aristotle, with diuerse examples out. of Plato. 

Aseham, The Sehol cm aster, p. 182. 

Secondly, your minor is ambiguous, and therefore in that 
respect your argumontc may be also placed m the falla - 
cion of cqui iiocation. W/ntyft, Defence, p. 68. 

fallacious (fa-la'shus), a- [= F. faUacieux, < 
EE. falla ciosus, deceptive, < fallacia, deception : 
see fallacy.] 1. Pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or embodying fallacy; deceptively errone- 
ous or misleading. 

This fallacious Idea of liberty, whilst it presents a vain 
sluulow of ImppincBS to the subject, binds faster tin* chains 
of his subjection. “ Parke, Vittd. of Mat. Society. 

But so vain and fallacious are all human designs, that 
the event proved quite contrary to his expectation. 

J. Adams , Works, V. 102. 

The conclusion of my friend Is fallacious, inasmuch as 
it is founded on a narrow induction. 

Sumner, Prison Discipline. 

2. Of a deceptive quality; having a misleading 
appearance. 

Vet how fallacious is all earthly bliss. 

Cowper, Retirement, 1. 467. 

It was one of those districts where peat, had been taken 
out in large squures for fuel, and where a fallacious and 
verdant scum u]»ou the surface of deep pools simulated 
the turf that had been removed. 

Motley , Dutch Republic, IT. 191. 
= 8yn. Fallacious, Delusive, Deceptive ; deceiving, deceit- 
ful, misleading, sophistical, elusory, illusive, fulse, disap- 
pointing. Deceptive limy he used where then* is or is not 
an attempt to deceive; in delusive ami fallacious the in- 
tent to deeeivc is only figurative : as, a fallacious argu- 
ment, a delusive hope. See deceptive. 


No man woh less likely to bo imposed upon by fallacies 
in argument, or by exaggerated statements of fact. 

Macaulay, Boswell’s Johnson. 

The lazy belief that in some unspecified way things 
will so adjust thomsolves as to prevent the natural conse- 
quences of a wrong or foolish act is a very common fal- 
lacy. J. Fiske, Evolutionist, p. 221. 

A fallacy is used to mean : (1) A piece of false reasoning, 
111 the narrower sense; cither an invalid immediate Infer- 
ence, or an invalid syllogism; a supposed equivalent form 
which is not equivalent, or a syllogism that breaks one 
of the rules. (2) A piece of false reasoning, in the wilier 
sense; whereby from true facts a false conclusion is in- 
ferred. (8) A false belief, whether due to correct reason- 
ing from untrue premises (reasons or sources) or to incor- 
rect reasoning from true ones. (-1) Any mental confusion 
whatever. A. Sidy wick , Fallacies. 

Fallacies in things, according to tho old logicians, fal- 
lacies that are not in words. They are of seven kinds : 
(l) The fallacy of accident , arising when ft syllogism is 
made to conclude tliut, because a given predicate may 
be truly affirmed of a given subject, the same predicate 
may be truly affirmed respecting all the accidents of that 
subject. (2) The fallacy of speech respective and speech 
absolute, occurring when a proposition is affirmed with a 
qualification or limitation in the premises, but virtually 
without the qualification in the conclusion. (8) The fal- 
lacy of irrelevant conclusion, or iynnration of the clench, oc- 
curring when the disputant, professing to contradict the 
thesis, advances another projwsition which contradicts it 
in appearance but not lu reality. (4) The fallacy of the 
consequent, or non sequitur, an argument from consequent 
to antecedent, which may really he a good probable argu- 
ment. (6) Begging the question, or the j.s.diHo principii, 
a syllogism, valid in itself, but in which that is affirmed 
as a premise which no man who doubts the conclusion 
would admit. (6) The fallacy of false cause, arising when, 
in making a rcductio ad absurduiu, besides the proposition 
to be refuted, some other false premise is introduced. (7) 
The fallacy of many interrogations in which two or more 
questions are so proposed that, they appear to be but one : 
as, “ Have you lost your horns?” a question which implies 
that you had horns.— Fallacies of composition an d 
division, fallacies which arise when, in the same syllo- 
gism, words are employed at one time collectively, and ut 
another distributive^, so that what is true in connection 
is inferred to be also true in separation, or the reverse. — 
Fallacy Of accent, a fallacy arising from tile mode of 
pronouncing a word. Fallacy of amphibology, a fal- 
lacy arising from the doubtful construction of asentence.— 
Fallacy Of an illicit process, a false syllogism in which 
a term enters into the conclusion with a different distri- 
bution from what it had in the premise.— Fallacy of 
equivocation, a fallacy arising from the double meaning 


of a word.— Fallaoy of figure of speech, * fallacy aris- 
ing from a tropical use of language. — F&llaoy Of homo- 
nymy, a fallacy arising from the double meaning of a 
single word.— Fallacy of Illicit particularity, a syllo- 
gism in which the degree of particularity of the conclusion 
is different from the sum of those of the premises. See par- 
ticularity.— Fallacy of no middle, a false syllogism in 
whioh the premises have no term in common that is drop- 
ped from the conclusion.— Fallacy of undistributed 
middle, a syllogism in which the middle term is undis- 
tributed in both premises: as, He who says that you are an 
animal speaks truly ; he who says that you are a goose says 
that you are an animal ; therefore, he who gays that you are 
a goose speaks truly.— Fallacy of unreal middle, a fal- 
lacy which fails to assert the existence of any object of 
the kind denoted by the middle term : as, Pegasus was a 
horse, and Pegasus had wings ; therefore, some horse has 
had wings. - - Semilogical fallacy, or fallacy in words, 
a fallacy which deceives by some defect of language, and 
ceases to do so when the meaning of the propositions is 
Btrietly analyzed. 

fallal (fal'lal'), n. and a. [Of dial, origin ; prob. 
a made word, or an arbitrary variation of fal- 
bala .] I. m. 1. A piece of ribbon, worn with 
streaming ends as an ornament in the seven- 
teenth century. 

His dress, his hows ami fin efal-lalls. Evelyn. 

Hence — 2. Any trifling ornament. 

He found his child's nurse, and Mb wife, and his wife’s 
mother, busily engaged with a multiplicity of boxes, with 
flounces, feathers, fallals, and finery. 

Thackeray , Newoomes, lxxi. 

II. ft. Finicking; foppish; trifling. 

The family-plate too in such quantities, of two or three 
years’ standing, must not be changed, bccauBe his precious 
child, humouring his old fal-lal taste, admired It, to make 
it all her own. Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, 1. 822, 

fallalishly (fal'lal' isli-li), adv, [< *fallalish (< 
fallal + -isn 1 ) + -f?/ 2 .] Foppishly; triflingly. 

Some excuse lies good for an old soul whose whole life 
has been but one dream a little fallalishly varied. 

Richardson , Sir Charles Grandisou, V. 800. 

fallaxt (fal'aks), n. [An error for fallace , or 
fallas, simulating the L. fallax , adj. : seo fal- 
lacc .] A fallacy. 

To utter the matter plainly without fallax or cavilla- 
tion. Cranmer , To Bp. Gardiner, p. 240. 

But that dcnictli the supposition, it doth not reprehend 
the fallax. Bacon, Colours of Good and Evil. 

fall-block (fal'blok), n. That block of a tackle 
from which the fall, or free part of the rope, 
descends. 

fall-board (fal'bord), n. A wooden drop-shut- 
ter of a window, hinged at the top or bottom, 
fall-cloud (f&l'kloud), w. See Cloud 1 , 1 (c). 
fall-doort, ». [Formerly faldorc ; = Q . fallthiir 
= Dan. faldddr = Sw. f alldorr.] A trap-door, 
fallen (f&'ln), v. a. [Formerly often written 
fain ; pp. of fall i, t\] 1 . In a lapsed or degraded 
state; prostrated; ruined: as, Em fallen angels. 

If thou becst he — But O, how fallen! how changed 

From him who . . . didst outshine 

Myriads, though bright! Milton, P. L., i. 84. 

2. Slaked. [Prov. Eng.] 
fallencyt (fal'en-Ri), n, [Of. ML. fallentia. < L. 
fallen (t-)s, ppr. of fallere, doceive: see fail 1 and 
failance.] Fallacy; error. 

Socinus sets down eight hundred and two fallencics . . . 
concerning tho contestation of suites and actions at law. 

Jer. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, ITef . , p. 7. 

fallen-star (f&'ln-star'), n, 1. A name of spe- 
cies of bluish-groon algte of the group Nostoohi - 
new, that grow on damp ground : so called from 
the suddenness of their appearance. — 2. Alooal 
English name of a sea-nettle. Medusa cequorea, 
faller (f‘a'16r), n. 1. One who or that which 
falls or causos to fall. 


He mode many to fall [margin, multiplied the faller]. 

Jer. xlvi. 16. 

The Ring Faller, who drops gilt copper rings in the 
streets and claims half the estimated value from the finder. 
Quoted in lUbt on-Turncrs Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 696. 

Specifically, in much. : (a) In eotton-manuf., one of the 
small arms on a mule-carriage which bears the faller- wire. 
(6) In a fulling-, milling-, or stamping-machine, a stamp 
which is generally raised by the cams, and then falls ver- 
tically and endwise. E. II. Knight, (e) In Jlax-manuf., 
a bar in the spreading-machine having numerous vertical 
needles forming a comb or gills ; a gill-bar. It detains 
the line somewhat as it passes the drawing-roller. E. II. 
Kniaht. (d) In silk-nut nujC. Hcc faller-urire, 2. 

2. The hen-harrier, Circus cyaneus. 
faller-wire (f&'l6r-wir ), n . 1 . In a mule or slub- 
bing-machiue, a horizontal bar which depresses 
the yam or slubbings below the points of the 
inclined spindles, so that they may be wound 
into cops upon the spindles in the backward 
motion of either the billy or the mule-carriage. — 
2. In a silk-doubling machine, wire by means of 
which the motion of the bobbin can be stopped 
if the thread breaks, it is attached to the thread by 
its eyelet-end. If the thread breaks, the wire drops upon 
the arms of a balance-lever and actuates a detent. E, H. 
Knight, 



fall-fish 

fall-fish (f ftl'flsh), n. A oyprinoid fish, Semotilua 
buttons j having an elongate robust body, the dor- 
sal fin just behind the ventrals, and of a steel- 
blue color above and generally silvery on the 
sides and belly. In the males in spring the belly and 
lower Ana are may or crimson. The species is abundant 
east of the Alleghanies, and is the largest of the eastern 
American eypriuoids, reaching a length of 18 inches. Also 
called chub and silver chub. 

fall-gate (ffil'g&t), n. A gate across a public 
road, made so as to rise and fall. [Prov.Eng.] 
fallibility (fal-i-bil'i-ti), n. [= F. faillibilit l = 
Sp. falilnlidad = Pg. fallibilidade = It. fallibi- 
lity < ML. as if n f(ulihilita(t-)s, < fallibilis , fal- 
lible : see fallible and -bility. J The state or 
character of being fallible; liableness to de- 
ceive or to be deceived : as, the fallibility of an 
argument, of reasoning, or of a person. 

AH human Laws are but the offspring of that frailty, 
that fallibility, and iinporfeetion which was in thir Au- 
thors. Milton , Eikonoklostes, xxvii. 

fallible (fal'i-bl), a . [== F. faillible = Bp. f ali- 
ble = Pg. fallivel = It. JdlUbilc , < ML. fallibilis, 
liable to err, also deceitful, < L. fallere , deceive, 
ass. falli , be deceived, err : see fail 1 . ] 1 . Li a- 
le to err; capable of being or apt to be de- 
ceived or mistaken : said of persons. 

Tried not before a fallible tribunal, but the awful throne 
of Heaven. Goldsmith, English Clergy. 

For they were but men, frail, fallible men. 

Story, Speech, Salem, Sept. 18, 1828. 

2. Liable to be erroneous or false ; subject to 
inaccuracy or fallaciousness : said of arguments, 
statements, etc. 

Do not satisfy your resolution with hopes that aro falli- 
ble. Shak., Al. for Al., iii. 1. 

These are but the conclusions and fallible discourses of 
man upou the word of God. 

Sir T. Browne, Itoligio Medici, i. 23. 

Few things, however, are more fallible than political 
predictions. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xv. 

fallibleness (fal'i-bl-nes), n. Same as fallibility. 

Having mentioned the weakness and Jalliblencss of these 
few principles, I leave you to the farther consideration of 
the frailness and danger of those superstructures which 
shall be erected oil any or all of these. 

Hammond , Works, I. 335. 

fallibly (fal'i-bli), adv. In a fallible manner; 

mistakenly or deceptively, 
falling (f A'ling), n. [M$. folly ng , verbal n. of 
fallen , fall.] 1. That, which falls or drops ; a 
dropping. 

’Tis the beggur’s gain 
To glean the fallings of the loaded wain. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 103. 

2. That which sinks ; a hollow : as, risings and 
fallings in the ground. 

He . . . ambushed his footmen in the falling of a hill 
which was overshadowed witii a wood. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

3. In pathol., displacement of a part or organ 
downward: as, falling of the womb or of the 
eyelid. Bee prolapsus, ptosis. 

falling-bandt (failing-hand), n. A collar for 
the neck, of cambric, lace, or the like, made to 
turn over and lie upon the shoulders, and so 
named to distinguish it from the stiff ruff : worn 
in the seventeenth century. The falling-band con- 
sisted sometimes of several pieces, one lying over another, 
like the capes of some modern overcoats. It was some- 
times deeply fluted, like the standing ruff, and required 
a pokiiig-stiek to arrange ft. The, more common form is 
that familiar in portraits dating between 1640 and 1660— a 
broad, plain linen collur, turned over the doublet or corse- 
let. Also fall. 

To make some . . . .falling bands a [i»l the fashion, 
three falling one upon another : for that's the new edition 
now. Dekker , Honest Whore, i. 7. 

Tiie eighth Henry (as I understand) 

Was the first king that evor wore a Band. 

And but a falliny Band , plaine with a hem, 

All other people knew no use of them. 

John Taylor, Praise of Clean Linneu. 

falling-door (fa/ling-dor), n. Same as llap-door. 
falling-evilt, n. [M E. fallynge cuyll , folia nd 

euyl (=5 OHG. falland ubll), tr. L. morbus cad il- 
eus."] Same as falling-sickness. 
falling-fromt (fa ' ling -from '), n. A falling 
away; desertion. 

The mere want of gold, and the falliny from of his 
friends, drove him into this melancholy. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 

falling-mold (fa'ling-mold), n. A name of the 
two molds which are applied, the one to the con- 
vex and the other to the concave vertical side of 
a rail-piece of a hand-railing, in order to form 
its back and under surface and finish the squar- 
ing. Imp. Diet . • 

falling-off (f&'ling-6f '), n. Decrease; deca- 
dence ; a falling away. See to fall off, under 

fall 1 , v . 4. 
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And therefore, if any of our divines following the Re- 
monstrants abroad have herein departed from the prin- 
ciples of our church, it is high time to take notice of this 
falling -off. Water land, Works, V. 466. 

He lost no time in repairing to the Pretender. . . . and 
took the seals of that, nominal king, as he had formerly 
those of his potent mistress. But this was a terrible fall- 
ing q/f indeed. Goldsmith, Bolingbroke. 

falling-OUt (f&'ling-out'), n. A quarrel ; a dis- 
pute. See to fall out, under fall*, v. i. 

Tlieir talk about a ridiculous falling-out two days ago 
at my Lord of Oxford’s house, at an entertainment of his. 

. . . where there were high words ami some blows, and 
pulling off at perriwiggs. Pej njs, Diary, I. 41& 

falling-sickness (ffl/Kng-sik^nes), n. [Simi- 
larly named in 1). vallende siekte , OHG. fal- 
landiu suht , G. fallende sueht, Sw .fallande sot , 
Dan. faldsot, faldende suge .] A fit in which 
one suddenly falls to the ground: a popular 
name for epilepsy. 

Cas . Wlnit ? Did Ctesar swoon ? 

Casca. He fell down in the market-place, and foamed 
at mouth, and was speechless. 

Bru. Tis very like : he hath the falling sickness. 

Shak., J. C., i. 2. 

falling-star (fa'ling-star'), n. One of a class 
of meteors which appear as luminous points 
shooting or darting through larger or smaller 
arcs of the sky, and followed by long trains of 
light. They aro observable in the night sky 
throughout the yoar. Also called shooting-star. 

Fallopian (fa-16' pi-an), a. Of, pertaining to, 
or discovered by (iabriel Fallopius, or Fallopio, 
a famous Italian anatomist (1523-62). Ho pub- 
lished his discovery of the Fallopian tubes in 
1 561 . Fallopian aqueduct. Wee aguwductu* Fallopi i, 
under aquaeductus, and nerriduct. - Fallopian canal. 
(«) A Fallopian tube. ( b ) The Fallopian aqueduct.— 
Fallopian pregnancy, the development of the embryo 
to some extent in a Fallopian tube ; a form of extra-uter- 
ine pregnancy.— Fallopian tubes. In annt., a pair of 
ducts extending from the ovary to the uterus, conveying 
ova. In tiie human female they are three or four inches 
long, and lie between the folds of peritoneum which eon 
stitute the broad ligament of the uterus on each side, near 
the upper border of these folds, and consist of a serous, a 
muscular, and a in neons coat. The outer or ovarian end 
is fringed with processes, and called the fimbriated ex- 
tremity, or morsus diaboli, which is more or less closely 
applied to the ovary. One of these oviducts, right or left, 
receives tiie ripened ovum on its escape from tiie ovary, 
ami conducts it into the womb. 

fallow 1 (fu.1'6), a. [< ME. falow, f alette, falwe, 
yellow, yellowish, pale, faded (of blond hair, 
complexion, withered grass; applied poetically 
also to a battle-field); < AS. f'calu (fealw-), yel- 
low, yellowish, pale, faded, wan (of flame, bird’s 
feet, a horse (bay), withered grass or leaves, 
or flowers, waves, waters, roads, etc.), = OS. 
falu = D. vital = 01 1 G. falo ( falaw -), MHO. 
val {valw-), 0. fold, also (from the MHO. ob- 
lique forms' stem valw-) fall) (whcuce It. fid bo 
= F. fame = Pr. fall), fault, faun ), pale, faded, 
= Icoi./67r, pale,=l)an. Sw .fill- (in comp., Dan. 
falaske , Sw. falasku, embers, lit. pale ashes) ; 
cf. Or. tviMh;, gray (of hair, of a wolf, of waves, 
etc.), ss L. pall-id ns, pale, pallid, = Skt. palita, 
gray.] Pale; pale-yellow ; yellowish; sallow. 

His liewe/aZiw, and pale as asseben coble. 

Chaueer, F night’s Tale, 1. 606. 

Thare ground liouor gres |gniss| no neiier sail 
Bot euermore be ded and dri. 

And falow and fade. Holy Jlood (E. E. T. K.) f p. 66. 
FaUow deer. See fallow-deer. 

fallow 1 ! (fal'o), v. i. [< ME. fnlowen, falewen, 
faluwen,falwen, become fallow, yellowish, pale, 
withered, < AS. fvalwian, fcaluwian , become 
yellow, wither (as grain, grass, leaves, etc.) 
(= OHO. f ala wen, falewen , MTTG. valwen , O. 
falhen; cf. Icol. fillna = Pan. fa Inc = Sw. 
falna, wither, fade), < fealu, fallow, pale: seo 
fallow 1, «.] To become fallow, pale, yellow- 
ish, or withered; fade; wither. 

Under molde hi liggeth coble and faleweth so doth me- 
dewe gresa. Old Eng. Miscellany (ed. Morris), p. 93. 

ITis lippis like to the lode [lead | and his lire [cheek] /#/- 
uwede. Morte Art bare (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8956. 

fallow 2 (fal'o), a. and n. [ < ME .falow, plowed, 
of land; falow, falwe, n., plowed land: hug fal- 
low' 2 , v. This appears to be merely a special 
application of falow , falwe, fallow, i. e., pale, 
dusky, applied to fields and “meadows brown 
and sere,” as they become in the fall; hence of 
fields plowed up after harvest, and left to rest, 
whence the mod. sense. See f allow 1 , a. But 

it is possible that there has been confusion with 
AS. (gloss ) fealh, pi .fealga, a harrow (the ME. 
form would be *falwe, '*falow), = OHG. LG. 
feign, MHG. G. felge, a harrow, MHG. ralgcn. 
G . f eigen = LG. falgen, till, cultivate.] 1. a. 
Plowed and left unseeded ; left for a consider- 
able time unworked or unseeded after tillage; 


fall-rope 

untilled; uncultivated; neglected: said of land: 
often used figuratively. 

Break up your fallow ground. Jcr. iv. 8. 

Let the cause lie fallow. S. Butler, Hudibras. 

Lamlor says that he cannot have a great deal of mind 
who cannot afford to let the larger part of it Wo fallow. 

Mary. Fuller, Woman in 19th Cent., p. 27. 

The soil, where it was ploughed, was the richest vege- 
table loam. Where it lay fallow, it was entirely hidden by 
a bed of grass and camomile. 

B. Taylor, Lands of tbo Saracen, p. 44. 

II. n. 1. Land broken up by the plow to 
prepare it for future seeding; land that has 
lain for a considerable time unseeded after 
tillage. 

Whoso that buyldeth his lious al of salwes [sallows, wil- 
lows] 

And priketh his blynde hors over the falwes . . . 

Is worthy to boon honged on the galwes. 

Chaucer , Frol, to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 606. 

Falow, lond eryd [land eared, i. e., plowed]. 

Prompt. Pare. 

It is as if an earthquake had swallowed up the unculti- 
vated fallows. Everett, Orations, II. 220. 

2. In agri., the method of allowing land to lie 
for a season or inoro unfilled in order to in- 
crease its power of producing crops. 

By a complete summer yof/uir, land is rendered tender 
and mellow. Sir J. Sinclair. 

A green fallow, in England, fallow where laud is ren- 
dered mellow and clean from weeds by means of some 
green crop, as turnips or potatoes. - In fallow, uncropped ; 
unseeded, literally or figuratively. 

Every one who has been upon a walking or a boating 
tour, living in the open air, with the body in constant ex- 
ercise and the mind in fallow, knows true ease and quiet. 

It. L. Stevenson, Walt Whitman. 

fallow 2 (fal'o), v. t. [< ME. fnlowen , falwen, 
plow, till; cf. LG. falgen, till: see fallow 2 , ff.] 
To render fallow ; put (land) into the condition 
of a fallow, namely, 1>y plowing, harrowing, and 

♦breaking it without seeding, for the purpose of 
destroying weeds ami insects and rendering it 
mellow: as, it is well to fallow cold, strong, 
clayey land. 

That were ertlietilyes gode, 

Hy faleweden orthe ami teolden (felledl wode. 

Chron. Eng. (Eng. Met. Itoin., ed. Ritson, II. 93). 

Burning of thistles, and diligento weeding them out of 
the conn*, doth not lialfc so much rydde them as when 
the ground is falloed and tilled for good gray no. 

Ascham, Toxophilus. 

The practice of fallowing, the sowing of French grasses, 
and the proper way of making hay. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., XXVIII. 30. 

fallow 3 (fal'o), n. [A dial, form of felloe, felly."} 
One of tiie strakes of a cart. [Prov. Eng.] 

Fallowes, or straikes of a cart,Vietus. Huloet, 

fallow-chat (fal' 6-chat), n. [< fallow 1 4- chat 2.] 
Same as / allow- finch. 

fallow-crop (fal'6-krop), n. The crop taken 
from a green fallow. 

fallow-deer (fal'6-der'), n. [< fallow* 4- deer. 
Cf. AS. “ dun-feaht , cervinus,” i. e., ‘ dun-fallow, 
deer-colored.*] A deer of the genus Damn: so 
called from its fallow or yellowish color spot- 
ted with white. The best-known species is the com- 
mon European Cervus damn, or Duma platyceros, often 
kept in preserves. It is smaller than the stag or red deer ; 
lias tiie antlers differently formed, with more pnlnndion 
at their ends ; and stands about 3 feet high at the w it hers. 
There are several varieties, differing chiefly in coloiation, 
and bucks of various ages receive different names, as 
fawn , pricket , sorrel, snare, etc. See cut under Duma. 

fallow-dun (fal'6-dun), a. See dnnK 

fallow-field (fal'6-feld), n. A common field. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

fallow-finch (fal'o-flneh), n. A nnmo of the 
wheatear or stoneehat. Sax t col a onanthe , a 
small oscine passerine bird of the family Tar- 
didat or subfamily Saxtcohnw. See wheatear. 
Also called fallow-chat. 

fallowfortti (fal ' 6- forth), n. A waterfall. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

fallowist (fal'6-isi ), >/. [< fallow' 2 4- -?\vL] One 
who favors the practice of fallowing land. 
[Bare.] 

On this subject a controversy bus arisen between two 
sects, tiie fallowist s and the anti fullow ihtH. 

Sir J. Sinclair. 

fallownOBS (fal'o-nes), n. [< fallow 2 4- -ness.] 
The state of being fallow. 

Lik one who in her third widowhood did profess 
Herself u nun, ty d to retiredness. 

So affects my Muse now a chaste fulloumess. 

Donne, To Mr. It. Woodward. 

fallow-smicht (fal'd-smieh), n. [< fallow 1 4- 
*smieh (f Sc. switch, a speck, spot).] The wheat- 
ear or fallow-finch, Saxieola an an the. Maegil- 
Urray. 

fall-fope (f&l'rop), n. The fall of a tackle. 
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f&lltrank (f&l'trangk), n [Also written fate 
trank; G. jalltrank, lit. a drink against falls, < 
fall, = E. fall 1 , + trank = E. drench \ a drink.] 
A medicine composed of a mixture of several 
aromatic and slightly astringent plants, which 
grow chiefly in the Swiss Alps, supposed to 
be useful in cases of wounds and bodily acci- 
dents. 

fall-trap (f&l'trap), n. A trap which operates 
by falling, as a cleadfall. See deadfall. 


We walk In a world of plots, Hiring** universally spread 
of deadly gins and fall-trap* baited by the gold of Pitt. 

Carlyle , French Key., III. vi. 1. 


fall-under (fttl'un'dGr), n . The distance which 
the bottom of the body of a railway-carnage 
curves in from a vertical line let fall from 
the sides or ends. Also called turn-under . Car- 
Builder's Diet. [Eng.] 
falsf, a. An obsolete form of false. 
falsarium (fal-su/ri-um), n. Same as fauchard. 
falsaryt (fal'sa-ri), n. [< L. fa! sarins, a forger 
of written documents, (fate us, false : s oe falser.] 
A falsifier. 


U I translate nonnulli sneerdotos sundrie priestes, yee 
crie oute, a corrupter, a Jalsane. I should have saitle 
certaine priestes, orsonime priestes : but I should not in 
any wise have Raldc sundrie. 

lip. Jewell, To Harding, Oct., 1567. 

Alike you calumniate, when you make Mr. Mason a fal- 
sarj/, a« though he bad cited some unauthentie records. 

Sheldon, Miracles, p. 133. 

false (fals), a. and n. [I. a. < ME. fals, false (AS. 
fate , only as a noun), untrue, un genuine, deceit- 
ful, treacherous, = MHG. vatech =Io.o\.fals, esp. 
in comp. ; in Tout, otherwise with aecora. term., 
as if an adj. in OHG., AS., etc., - isr , E. -ish 1 : 
1). vatech = OFries. falsie , fdlsch = OHG. * false 
(in deriv. qi-fatecdn, (ji-J'otecen, qtefetec.cn, G. fdl- 
sch cn, falsify), MfIG. vatech , ii. fatech = Sw. 
Dan. fatek = late Icel. falslcr , false ; < OF. fate, 
fans , mod. F .faux = Pr. fate = Sp. Pg. It .fal* 
so, < L. fateus , deceptive, pretended, feigned, 
counterfoil, false, pp. of fatter e, deceive: see 
fail 1 . II. n. ME. fals, fraud, < AS .fate, fraud, 
counterfeit, = lcvl. fate (= Olhiu. fah), a fraud, 
cheat, illusion (cf. OFries. fatech, MHO. valsch, 
G. fatech = Dan. fatek, forgery), < L. falsnm, 
falsehood, fraud, neut. of fateus, false : boo false, 
a., falsehood.] I. a. 1. Not, in conformity with 
fact ; expressing or com prising what is contrary 
to fact or truth ; erroneous; untrue : as, a false 
report; a false accusation; a false opinion. 

Such an act . . . makes marriage vows 
As false as dicers' oaths. Slink., llamlet, iii. 4. 

Of good ami evil much they argued then, . . . 

Vain wisdom all, and /nine philosophy. 

Milton, P. L., ii. 565. 

It 1 b evident there is as false a Notion of Pliysfckin this 
Country us with us ; and that, it is here also thought a 
Knack more than a Science or Method. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 242. 

2. Giving utterance to what is not. true; un- 
truthful; mendacious: as, a false witness. 

What shall be done unto thee, thou Jalse tongue v 

Ps. cxx. 8. 


3. Perfidious; treacherous ; unfaithful: incon- 
stant; disloyal; dishonest; unjust: saiu of per- 
sons. 

Zif that ache love more to lyve with here Children than 
for to dye with hire llusbomlc, men holdcn lure for Jals 
and cursed. M a intern lie, Travels, p. 171. 

To thine ownaelf be true ; 

And it must follow', as the night the day. 

Thou canst not then iw false to anj man. 

Slink., llamlet, i. 3. 

But, in so doing, we should, in my opinion, have been 
false to our own characters, Jalse to our duty, and jalse 
to our country. J>. Webster, Speech at Buffalo, July, 1833. 

4. Containing or conveyiug deception, false- 
hood, or treachery; adapted or intended to 
mislead : said of things. 

This man had not onely a daring but a villainous unincr- 
cifull looke.u/ufrc countenance, but very well Bpoken umi 
dangerously insinuating. Evelyn, Diary, May 10, 1671. 
Thus heavenly hope is all serene, 

But earthly hope, how bright bo e’er, 

Still fluctuates oer this changing scene, 

As false and fleeting as ’tls fair. 

Up lleber, Heavenly Hope and Earthly Hope. 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea. 

Longfellmv, Building of tho Ship. 

6. Irregular ; not according to rule or usage : 
as, false syntax or quantity. 

llis false vsurped powr & money falselyer exacted. 

Joye, Expos, of Daniel, xii. 

O, I smell false Latin. Shak., L. L. L., v. 1. 

The heralds tell us that certain Beutcheons and bear* 
lugs denote certain conditions, and that to put colours on 
colours, or metals on metals, is false blazonry. 

Macaulay , Moore’s Byron. 


6. Not genuine ; being other than it appears 
to be; not real: made m imitation, or to serve 
the purpose of the genuine article — (a) with in- 
tent to defraud or deceive; spurious: as, false 
coin; ( b ) for the sake of mere appearance or 
for use or convenience; artificial: as, a false 
buttonhole; fa tee teeth. 

Take a vessel, and make a false bottom of coarse can- 
vass: fill it with earth above the canvass. 

liacon, Nat. Hist. 

A noble spirit . . . ever casts 

Such doubts, as false coin, from it. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. 1. 

7. Technically, in hot. and modi . , having some 
superficial resemblance to some other plant or 
animal: used like the Latin quasi-, or Greek 
pseudo-, in composition. See quasi-, pseudo-. — 

8. In music, not in tune; inaccurate in pitch; 
singing or playing out of tune. — 9. In her., 
open or voided: said of some bearings: as, a 
false cross; a false roundel (an annulet); a 
false escutcheon (a bordure, or somotimes an 
orle).— False amnion, asphodel, balance, etc. Bee 
the nouns. False bedding, in geol., an irregular lamina- 
tion or bedding not infrequently exhibited by strata, espe- 
cially of sandstone, in which the different beds are made 
up of parts inclining in various directions not coincident 
with the general stratification of the mass. This, indi- 
cates that the material was deposited under the influence 
of currents shifting in jaadtion and varying in force. Also 
called cross-bed di ny, current -bed dm;/, and flow-and -nlunye 
structure . — False beech-drops, bottom, braziletto, 
etc. Bee the nouns. — False bray. [From Welsh bre, or 
Scotch brae. I (a f) liaised ground; a slope, (b) In fort., 
an artificial mound or bank of earth forming part of a 
fortification. 

And made those strange approaches hy false -brays, 

Kcduits, half-moons, horn-works, and such close ways. 

11. Johson , Fadei-woods, p. 446. 

FalBe chord, harmony, triad, in music, n chord, etc., 
incorrectly constructed or performed.— False concep- 
tion, core, croup, dandelion, etc. Bee the nouns. - 
False edge, in a flat sword -blade, that edge of the blade, 
whether sharpened or not, which is toward the arm and 
person of a holder when the sword is held as on guard. 
Compare right -edge.. — False egg, a pseudovum. — False 
escutcheon. Bee escutcheon. FalBe feet. Bee foot.— 
FalBe fifth, fire, front, etc. See the nouns.— False 
galena, name as blende. - False heraldry, anything in 
a delineation or blazon contrary to the established rules of 
heraldry, ospcciall> the charging of color upon color or met- 
al upon metal. This, however, occurs in a very few ancient 
examples, as in the escutcheon of the crusader kings of 
Jerusalem, which bear 1 five golden crosses on u silver field.— 
False hermit, a hermit-crab of the genus Hyyoconcha. 

— False hoof, imprisonment, keel, etc. Bee the nouns. 

— False intonation, in music, inaccuracy of pitch; wrong 
sharping or flatting. - False membrane, molar, pelvis, 
etc. Bee tin* nouns - False note or tone, in music, an in- 
correct note or tone, either in composition or in perform- 
ance.— False relation, In music, the occurrence in suc- 
cessive chords, but in different voices, of any tone and one 
of its chromatic derivatives, as in tig. 1 : it is usually very 
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objectionable. The false relation disappears when the 
chromatic change is located in a single voice, as In fig. 2. 
- False return, in law, an untrue return made to a pro- 
cess by the officer to whom it was delivered for execu- 
tion.- False rib, roof, etc. See the nouns.— False sta- 
tion. in »urv., any station which is necessary in the sur- 
vey, but does not appear in the plan.— False stem(nuMf.), 
same as cutwater, l.— False string, vertebra, etc. Bee 
the nouns. False window, door, etc., in arch., an imi- 
tation window, door, etc., introduced to secure symmetry 
in design, or a true window, etc., which has been blocked 
up so as no longer to serve its original purpose. - False 
Wing. Bee alula . — FalBe work, in engin., a temporary 
structure by the aid of which a permanent one is erected. 

Figure of the rule of false. See nde.~ Syn. 1. Un- 
truthful, disingenuous, perfidious, dishonorable. — 4. De- 
ceptive, misleading, fallacious. 

ILf n. A falsehood ; that which is false. 

I coude almost 

A thousand olde stories the alegge 

Of womtuon lost thorgh fals and fooles host. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 298. 

But set the truth and set the right aside, 

For they with wrong or falsehood will not fare, 

And put two wrongs together to be tride, 

Or else two false s, of each equall share. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. ii. 48. 

false ( fill s ) , adv. [< false, a, ] Falsely — To play 
false, to play one false, to act falsely or treacherous- 
ly in regard to something, or toward a person ; use de- 
ceptive or perfidious methods or practices ; be untrue to 
one. 

falset (fills), v. [< ME. falsiev , falsen, make 
false, deceive, also make or become weak, fail 
(cf. OFries. falschia =seD. ver-valschen=zQTlG.gi- 
falscdn, MI1G. vetechen, Q.fdlschen = Dan. /or- 
falske as 8w. fdr-fateka, make false), < OF. fal- 
ser, fa user, mod. F .fawner = Pr .falsar = OSp. 
falsar , Sp .fatecar = Eg. falsar = It .fateare, < L. 
fateare, make false, falsify (writings, weights, 
measures, etc.), < falsus, false : see false , a. ] 


1. trans . 1. To mislead by falsehood; deceive; 
betray. 

Ther made nevere womman more wo 
Than she, whan that she falsede Troylus. 

Chaucer , Troilus, v. 1063* 
For paramours they do but faine, 

To loue truely they disdaine, 

They falsen ladies traitorously. 

Horn, of the Rose, 1, 4884. 
And in his falscd fancy he her takes 
To be the fairest wight that lived yit. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. it 80. 

2. To defeat; balk; evade. 

Yef any other hadde it done a-noon he wolde the Iuge- 
ment hau efalsed. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 470. 

3. To violate by want of veracity; falsify. 

I mot reherce 

Hir tales idle, be they bettre or werse, 

Or oIIcb falsen som of my nmteere. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Miller’s Tale, 1. 67. 

I highly prize (hy powrs ; and, by my sword, 

For thousand kingdoms will not false my word. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du BartaB's Weeks, ii., The Vocation. 

4. To render false, troacherous, or dishonest. 

’Tis gold 

Which buyB admittance; oft it doth; yoa, and makes 
Diana's rangers false themselves. 

Shak., Oymbeline, ii. 8. 

5. To feign, as a blow; aim by way of a feint. 

Sometimes athwart, sometimes ho strook him strayt, 
And falsed oft his blowes t’ illude him with bucIi bayt. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. v. 9. 

To false a doom. Bee doom.. 

II. in trans. To be false; deceive; practise 
deceit. 

Accused though I lie without desart, 

Sitli none can proue, beleeue it not for true ; 

For neuer yet, since first ye had my hart, 

En tended I to false or be vntruc. 

Puttcnliam, Arte of Kng. Poesle, p. 191. 

falsedomt, n. [ME. fatedom ; < false + - dom .] 

Falsehood. 

false-faced (falR'fast), a. [< false + face + 
-cd 58 .] Wearing a false aspect ; hypocritical. 

Let courts and cities be 

Made all of false fac'd soothing ! Shak., Cor., 1. 9. 
falseheadt, n. An obsolete variant of falsehood. 
Whan the emperour it lierde seine 1 heard Bay] 

And knewe tho falsehead of the vice, 

He said, lie wolde do justice. Gower, Conf. Amant., L 

false-heartt (fals 'hart), a. False-hearted. 

I am thy king, and thou a false-heart traitor. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 

false-hearted (falH / har // ted), a. Having a false 
or troacherous heart. ; deceitful; perfidious. 

The traitorous or treacherous, who have misled others, 
arc severely punished ; and the neutrals and falsehearted 
friends and followers, who have started aside like a broken 
bow, ho noted. Baton. 

false-heartedness (f&ls'hftr*ted-nes), n. Per- 
fidiousness; treachery. 

There was no hypocrisy or false-heartedness in all this. 

Stillingjieet. 

falsehedt, n. An obsolete variant of falsehood. 
falsehood (f&ls'hud), n. [< ME. faishod, also 
fatehrd , -hede (= OFries. fatelchede , fdtschhede 
=s D. vatechheid = MHG. valschheit , Q.falschheit 
— Dan. falskhcd = 8w. fatekhet), falseness; < 
false 4- -hood.] 1. The* fact or quality of be- 
ing false ; falseness ; dishonest purpose or in- 
tention; treachery; deceitfulness; perfidy: op- 
posed to truthfulness. 

And whan the worthi men of the Contrce liadden per- 
ceyved this noty)]? faishod of tliiH Oatliolonahes, thei as- 
sembled hem with force, and assnyleden his Castelle. 

Mandeville , Travels, p. 280. 

One of the evils of cowardice is that it tends t o falsehood. 
Fear iB the mother of lies. 

J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 881. 

2. That which is false ; a false representation 
in word or deed ; an untruth; a lie : as, the tale 
is a series of falsehoods ; to act & falsehood. 

Whether the historians of the last two centuries tell more 
truth than those of antiquity may perhaps be doubted. 
But it is quite certain that they tell fewer falsehoods, 

Macaulay, History. 

3. False manifestation or procedure; deceit- 
ful speech, action, or appearance ; counterfeit; 
imposture; specifically, in law , a fraudulent 
imitation or suppression of truth to the preju- 
dice of another. 

fHel was the first 

That practised falsehood under saintly show. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 122. 

Falsehood is the joining of names otherwise than their 
ideas agree. Locke, Human Understanding, IV. v. 9. 

You that have dared to break our bound, and gull’d 
Our Bervauts, wrong’d and lied and thwarted us— . . . 

Y our falsehood and yourself are hateful to us. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 



falsehood 

bb 8VSL Falsehood, Falseness. Falsity ; untruth, fabrica- 
tion , Action. Instances may be quoted in abundance from 
old authors to show that the first three words are often 
strictly synonymous ; hut the modern tendency has been 
decidedly in favor of separating them, falsehood standing 
for the concrete thing, an intentional lie ; falseness, for 
the quality of being guiltily false or treacherous : as, he is 
justly despised for his falseness to his oath ; and falsity, for 
the quality of being false without blame : as, the falsity 
of reasoning. 

But faith, fanatic faith, once welded fast 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last. 

Moore , Veiled Prophet. 

The lie is the falsehood : the untruthful ness of it is the 
falseness. A. Phelps, Eng. Style, p. 366. 

A distinction may be well established between cases in 
which falsehood and falsity might appear capable of be- 
ing employed indifferently. “ I perceive tile falsehood of 
your declaration,” might be misconstrued Into giving the 
lie where no such intention existed. This might have 
been avoided by using the term falsity. 

C. J. Smith , Synonym es, p. 422. 

false-hoofed (f&ls'lifift), a. Having false hoofs : 
applied to a series of mammals consisting of 
the elephants and rock-conies, of the orders 
Frohoscidea and Hyracoidca , or of the obsolete 
group Chclophora. 

falsely (fahcli), adv. [< ME. falsly , falsliche (= 
D. valschclijk = G. fiilschlich .== Icel. falsliga = 
Dan. falskelig = Sw. falskcligen ) ; < false, a., + 
-ft/ 2 .] 1. In a false way; in opposition to truth 
and fact ; not truly : as, to speak or swear falsc- 
ly ; to testify falsely. 

Ber. She never saw it. 

King. Thou speak’st it falsely, ns 1 love mine honour. 

Shak ., All’s Well, v. 3. 

2. Treacherously; perfidiously. 

Oth. Not Oasslo kill'd? Then murther's out of tune, 
And sweet revenge grows harsh. 

Des. O falsely, falsely murthor’d ! Shak., Othello, v. 2. 

3. Not correctly; erroneously; mistakenly: as, 
a passage falsely t ran s l ated . ’ 

Of couetys e falsely men may muse 

There benefettlK, and wrongely hyr at-wyste 

Of suche occac|!|on where she iB iiat to wyghte. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Eurnivall), p. 20. 

falsen (fal'sn), v. t. To render false. [Rare.] 

We are living with a system of classes so intense . . . 
that, the whole action of our minds is hampered and fal- 
sened by it. M. Arnold, Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 482. 

falseness (fills' nes), n. [< ME. J'alsnes, fids - 
nesse; < false, a., 4- -ness.] 1. Want of truth: 
untruthfulness : as, the falseness of a report. 

— 2. Want of integrity and veracity either in 
principle or in act; duplicity; deceit; double- 
dealing; unfaithfulness; treachery; perfidy; 
traitorousness: as, the falseness of a man’s 
heart, or his falseness to his word. 

Piety is opposed to hypocrisy and insincerity, and all 
falseness or foulness of intentions. 

Hammond, fundamentals. 

The prince is in no danger of being betrayed by tins 
falseness or cheated by the avarice ot such a servant. 

Rogers. 

— Syn. Falsity, etc. See falsehood. 

fake-quarters ( f iU s ' k w ar 7/ 1 6r z ) , n. A soreness 

inside the hoofs of horses. [Trov. Eng.] 

falsert (fal'ser), n. [ Formerly also falser, etc. ; 
< ME. falserc (cf. MHG. valseluvre , G. fiUseher = 
Icel. falsari = Dan. falskner ), < OF.’ *J'alsaire, 
faussaire, F. faussaire = Pr. falsari = ftp. Pg. 
It. falsario, < LL. falsarius , falser, a forger (of 
written documents), < \j.falsus, false: see false , 
a.] One who renders false or falsifies; a de- 
ceiver; a false, treacherous person. 

The whiehe pronounce!) mo to be a falsere and a de- 
■trogere or apefrore |impairer| of holi scriptures. 

Wyelif, Prol. ] on the Path. Epist., Works (ed. Forslmll), 

(III. 094. 

And such end, perdie, does all horn remayiio, 

That of moh falser* freeudship belie fayne. 

Spenser , Shop. Cal., May. 

f&lseshipt, n. [ME. * fates hip, fclsship ; < false, 
a ., 4- -ship.'] Falsehood. 

gissiuge and glosiuge an felsship beon vine. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Kuril i vail), p. 222. 

falsett (fftl'set), n. A corrupt form of falsehead : 
as, in old law writings, “ crime of falsrt” Skene . 

falsetto ( f&l-set' ), n. [= D. G. Dan. false t = 8w. 
falsett , < It. falsetto: see falsetto .] A shrill, 
high tone of the voice ; falsetto. [Rare.] 

The cry, scream, yell, and all shrillness, are various 
modes of the falsette. Pierce. 

falsettist (f&l-set'ist), n. [< falsetto + -bd.] 
One who speaks or sings in falsetto. 

Soprano/a/setfurt* were once common enough in France, 
and especially in Spain, from which country the Papal 
Chapel used to draw its most admired singers. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 73. 

falsetto (f&l-set'o), n. and a. [It .falsetto (= Sp. 
Pi g.falsete = F .fausset), dim. of /also (= Y.faux , 
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etc,), false: see false, a.] I. w. The highest or 
smallest register or quality in both male and 
female voices: so called because in its untrained 
state it is more or less unnatural and forced, 
and because at best it is usually intractable. 
The term is somewhat loosely applied to other registers 
or qualities; it is much more obvious in the male voice 
than in the female. Physiologically, it results from a 
partial vibration of the vocal cords. 

II. a. 1. Having the quality and compass of 
the falsetto. — 2. Assumed; constrained; un- 
naturally high-pitched; false. [Rare.] 

Influenced by the falsetto sentiment which found itB 
most notable illustration in “Paul and Virginia.” 

Men and Manners in A merica One Hundred Years Ago, 

(p. 14. 

falsi crimen (fal'si kri'men). [L.] Iii law, the 
crime of what is false ; the crime of fraud. 

Specifically— (a) In civil late, a fraudulent sulHmiatiou or 
concealment, with design to darken or conceal the truth, 
or make things appear otherwise than they really are, as 
in swearing falsely, antedating a contract, or selling by 
false weights. ( b ) In modern common laic, forgery 

falsifiable (fal'si-fi-a-bl), a. [< OF. (and F.) 
fateifiabfr , < falsifier, falsify.] Capable of be- 
ing falsified, counterfeited, or corrupted, 
falsification ( fal 7/ si -fi -kii ' si ion ) , n. [< OF. (and 
F.) falsification = ftp. falsification = Pg. J’alsi- 
ficayao = It. falsificazionc, ( ML . falsified tto(n-), 
< falsified re, falsify : see falsify.] 1. The act 
of falsifying or making false ; false represen- 
tation; the act of deceptively altering, adul- 
terating, counterfeiting, misrepresenting, etc. : 
as, the falsification of weights and measures, 
of goods, or of coin ; falsification of a record, or 
of an author’s meaning. 

Py misconstruction of the sense, or by falsification of 
the words. llookt r, Keefes. Polity. 

To counterfeit the dead image of n king in his coin is u 
high offence ; but to counterfeit the living image of a king 
m bis person oxeeedeth the jalsijiea turns. Bacon . 

2. A showing to be false or erroneous ; confu- 
tation : as, the falsification of a prediction ; the 
falsification of a cliarge. — 3. In law: (a) The 
offense of falsifying a record, ft ce falsify, r. t. 
( b) In equity, the act- of showing an item claimed 
mi the credit- side of an account to he erroneous, 
falsificator (fal'si-fi-ka-tqr), n. [= F. falsifi- 
ed teur = ftp. Vg. falsified dor = It. falsified tore, < 
ML. as if it falsifieator, < falsified re, falsify: see 
falsify.] A falsifier. 

He (liseoveretli a malign itch to have made me a falsi- 
fientor like himself. 

Bp Morion, Discharge ot un put-., p. 175. 

falsifier (fal'si-fl-er), n. 1. One who falsifies, 
counterfeits, or gives to a tiling a deceptive 
appearance; specifically, one who makes false 
coin. 

That punishment which is appointed for (lie forgers and 
falsifiers of the king’s crown. Ase/atm, Toxophilus, i. 

2. One who invents falsehoods; a liar. 

Monsters are naturally falsifiers, and the people, of all 
others, that put their shams the worst together. 

Sir It. // hSt range. 

3. One who proves a thing t o be fa Iso, | Rare.] 
falsify (fal 'si -fi), r . ; pret. and pp. falsified, ppr. 

falsifying. [< OF. (and F.) falsifier = Sp. Pg. 
fafsificarzsz It. falsified re, < M\j. falsified re, make 
false, corrupt, counterfeit, falsify ( LL. falsifi- 
ed! us, as adj.), < L. falsifieus, that acts falsely, 
making false, < fafsus , false, 4* faeere, make. 
The older verb in K. is false.] I. trans. 1. 
To make false or deceptive: cause to vary 
from truth or genuineness; change so as to de- 
ceive; sophisticate; adulterate; misrepresent: 
as, to falsify accounts, weights and measures, 
or commodities; to falsify a person’s meaning. 

Making the ephah small, ami the shekel great, a iu\ fal- 
sifying the balances by deceit. Amos viii. 5. 

Burden which uh< to forge and falsifye everything us they 
list, to please or displease any man. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

2. To make a false representation of; counter- 
feit; forge. 

Here also we saw the Steel Hyes of the Paduan Brothers, 
by which they stumpt and falsified the best ancient Med- 
als so well that they are not to he distinguish*. hut by put- 
ting them into those Molds. 

Lister, Journey to PariB, p. 124. 

3. To show to be erroneous or incorrect; dis- 
prove: as, the exeat falsified his words. 

Jews and Pagans united all their endeavours ... to 
baffle and falsify the prediction. Addison. 

4. To violate ; break by falsehood or treachery: 
as, to falsify one’s faith or word. 

As booh as he had got them within his reach, he falsified 
his faith. K nolle*, Hist. Turks. 

5. To cause to fail or become false; baffle; 
make useless: as, to falsify a person’s aim. 


falter 

His crest is rush'd away ; his ample shield 
Is falsify'd, and round with jav’linB till’d. 

Dipden, JCneid. 

6f. To feign, as a blow. Same as false, v. t., 5. 

Falsify a blow, Ralph, falsify a blow ! the giant lies open 
on the left side. 

Beau, and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, iii. 4. 
7. In law : ( a ) To prove to be false, as a judg- 
ment; avoid or defeat. ( I ) ) In equity , to show 
to be erroneous, as an item claimed on the credit 
side of an account. - To falsify a record, to injure 
a public record, as by suppressing or altering it, or by cer- 
tifying a copy of a document to he a true copy when it is 
known to be false in a material purt. 

II. in trans. To tell falsehoods; lie; violate 
the truth. 

It is absolutely and universally unlawful to lie and fal- 
sify. South f Sermons. 

I am charged. I know, witli gilding fact by fraud; 

I falsified ami fabricated, wrote 
Myself down roughly richer than I prove. 

B'-uiminy, Ring and Book, I. 217. 

falsifyt (fal'si-fi), n. [< falsify , r.] In fencing , 
a feint ; a- baffling thrust. 

How can he stand 

Upon his guard who hath ffdlers in his head 
To which his feet must ever he a dancing? 

Beside, a falsify may spoil his cringe. 

Or making of a leg, in which consists 
Much of his court-perfection. 

Shirley (and Fletcher ‘l), Coronation. 

falsingt, n. [< ME. falsi)!! <J ; verbal n. ot false, 
p.] Lying; falsehood. 

The east, lie the eouytise, come not of me, 

In pcs pmspentie to put me to wer, 

But of Jalsyntf A- tlat-ery with till fer euBt. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 11328. 

falsism (fal'sizm), n. [< false 4- -is in. Cf. tru- 
ism.] A clear or self-evident falsity; a state- 
ment or assort ion the falsity of which is plainly 
apparent : opposed to truism. [Rare.] 

It l say, “The strongest, government is the best govern- 
ment," tin* pi ((position isa truism or njulsism, according 
to the import ol the terms government, strongest, and 
best. C. II. Lewes , I 'robs, ol hife and Mind, II. li. §61. 

falsity (fal'si-ti ), n . ; pi. falsities (-tiz). [< ME. 
fulsete, falsie, < OF . Jausete, faulsete, mod. faux- 
self = Vr. falsi' tat = Sp. Jalsedad = Pg.7h/,s‘i- 
dade = It. fal sit a, < LL. falsitu(t-)s, falsehood, 

< L. falsus, false: hoc false, a. The older noun 
in E. in falsehood.] 1. The character of being 
false; contrariety or nonconformity to truth or 
fidelity; falseness. 

That expediency-hypothesis of winch we have already 
seen the ,//</* <///. II. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 68. 

2. That, which is false; a falsehood ; a lie; a 
false assert ion. 

Uy falsities and lies the greatest, part 

Of mankind they eon upted to forsake 

(iod their Creator. Milton, 1\ h., i. 367. 

-Syn. 1. Falsity, civ (see Jalsehood): incorrectness, erro* 
nenu'-ness, fallaciousness. 

Falstafflan (fal'st,/if-i-an), a. Resembling Fal- 
staff, thefatknight. in &hakspere’s “ Henry IV. W 
and “Merry Wives of Windsor”; hence, cor- 
pulent; convivial; boasting; lying brazenly; 
coarsely jovial, etc. 

With a Falstafflan figure, a ripe voice, and a broad and 
comical face. Atheiueum, No. 3156, p. 609. 

falter 1 (fill' ter), r. i. [Formerly also f duller; 

< ME. faltered, fal Iren, tremble, totter, stam- 
mer, give way, a Iraq, verb (with suffix -rr 1 ), 
prob.< OF. * fal ter (not found) = ftp. Pg .faltar 
= It. fal tare , fail, be deficient : see fault , r.] 

1. To be unsteady; tremble; totter: as, his 
legs falter . 

We gave out that if any limn Jaultied in the Journe> 
over Lund he must expect to he shot to death 

Dumpier, Voyages, 1. 2. 

This earth shall have n feeling, and these stones 
ITove armed soldiers, eie la r nativi king 
Shall (alter under tool lcbrllion’s arms 

Shale., itieh IT., iii. 2. 

Has Nature, in her culm, maiestie maieli, 

Faltered witli age at last*' Bn/ant, The Ages, v. 

2. To fail in accuracy, distinctness, or regular- 
ity of exercise or function ; fail or waver from 
physical or moral weakness, emotion, etc. 

Here, indeed, the power of distinct conception ot space 
ami distance falters. Is. Taylor. 

Why wilt thou Bhame me to confess to the** 

How lar J falter'd from my uuest and vow? 

Tennyson, Holy (Jrail. 

The glad mug falters to a wail 

Whittier, Divine Compassion. 

3. To hesitate, especially to hesitate in the ut- 
terance of words; speak with a broken or trem- 
bling utterance; stammer: as, his tongue fal- 
ters. 

Made me most happy, faltering “ I am thine.” 

Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 



Nature speaks her own meaning with an indistinct and 
faltering voice. J. Caird. 

**8yn. 3. Stutter, etc. See stammer. 

falter 1 (ftU'tdr), n. [< falter 1, v.] The act of 
faltering, hesitating, trembling, stammering, 
or the like; unsteadiness; hesitation; trem- 
bling; quavering. 

The falter of an idle shepherd's pipe. Lowell. 

falter 2 (f&l'ter), v. t. [E. dial.; origin uncer- 
tain.] To thresh in the chaff ; cleanse or sift 
out, as barley. Ha Hi well. 
falteringly (fal'ter-ing-Ii), adv. Ill a faltering 
manner; with hesitation; with a trembling, 
broken voice; with difficulty or feebleness. 

Thou Philip standing up said Jalteringly, 

“ Annie, 1 came to ask a favour of you." 

0 Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

faltrank, w. S eef alltrank. 
faluccot, tt. An obsolete variant of felucca. 
faluns (la'ldnz ),n.pl. [F. dial.] In grol., strata 
of Miocene Tertiary age occurring in Touraine, 
France. They occur in widely extended hut isolated 

{ Hitches, rarely more than fifty feet thick, and have long 
>cen used as a fertilizer. The rock consists of a coarse 
breccia of shells and shell-fragments, mixed with sand, 
and in places passing into limestone. It also contains 
numerous hones of mammals, of species indicating a 
warmer climate than that of the region at the present 
time. 

falweH, a. A Middle English form of fallow*. 
falwe 2 t, a. and n. A Middle English form of 
fallow*. 

falx (falks), n. ; pi .f alecs (fal'sez). [L., ft sickle : 
see falcate , falcon , etc.] 1. A metal imple- 
ment, of a. form suitable for a pruning-hook, 
sometimes found among ancient remains. — 2. 
In anal., something which is falcate or falci- 
form; specifically, a fold of the dura mater 
separating parts of the brain. See falx cere- 
bri and falx ecrrbrlli, below. — 3. In her pet., one 
of the poison-fangs of a serpent: so called from 
its shape : generally used in the plural. — 4. In 
one ^ 

siBts of *two parts, ^ 

tile lmse and the Head and Anterior Part (including two 

iinintod and curved P alr! * of ,c iC ‘ 1 of a Tarantula ( Tarantula 

ponm I K cm t „ roh „,„ , , , lt enlarged /. fttlcc!,. The 

fatlg, which folds front showb two large and four small .simple 

down in a groove of eyes. 

the base. A duct 

runs through both joints, opening at the tip of the fang, 
and is connected with a poison-gland in the ccphalotliorax. 
The falces are also called chchcertp and, incorrectly, wan- 
dibles. In some species the two organs are united. The 
term is extended to the similar or corresponding mouth- 
parts of other arachnidans. 


grope nit. connected with AB.folm, the hand, 
the palm of the hand: see fumble.] A hand. 
[Ola slang.] 

We clap our f ambles. Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, ii. 1. 

Hold your f ambles and your stamps. 

Middleton and Dekker , Roaring Girl, v. 1. 

famble-crop (fam'bl-krop), n. [E. dial. ; < f am- 
hle, perhaps a var. of wamble (cf. early ME. 
famplen, a verb once occurring, appar. meaning 
‘ put into’ (the mouth — of an infant), 4 feed ’), + 
crop.] The rumen, paunch, or first stomach of 
a ruminant; a farding-bag. 
fame 1 (fara), n. [< ME. fame, < OF. (and F.) 
fame = Pr. Sp. Pg. lt. fama, < lj.fdma, the com- 
mon talk, a report, personified Rumor; public 
opinion, good or bad fame (= Gr. a voice 
(of mysterious source), a prophetic voice, ora- 
cle, a rumor, reputation, etc.), < fari = Gr. 
(pdvai, speak, say: see fable, fate.'] 1. A public 
report or rumor. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Alle tliingls Hchc trowith witli-out/fimt 
That goddis lawe techitli truthe to he, 

And bidith therhi for ony blame. 

Hymns to Virgin , etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 110. 

The /awe thereof was heard in Pharaoh's house, saying, 
Joseph's brethren are come. Gen. xlv. 10. 

Itebels, figured by the giants, and seditious /maw and li- 
bels, are hut brothers and sisters, masculine and feminine. 
Bacon, Fragment of an Essay on Fame (cd. 1887) 

There gooH a fame, and that seconded by most of our 
own Historians, though not those the Aiicientest, that Con- 
stantine was born in this Ilaml. Milton , Hist. Eng., ii. 

2. Report- or opinion widely diffused ; renown; 
notoriety ; celebrity, favorable or unfavorable, 
but especially the former; reputation: as, the 
fame of Washington ; literary fame: rarely used 
in the plural. 

Death is i neu i table and the fame of vertue immortall. 
Quoted in ISooke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), 
(Forewords, p. ill. 

A thousand glorious actions, thnt might claim 
Triumphant laurels, and immortal fame. 

Addison , The Campaign. 
He who would win good fame, said an old law, must hold 
his own against two foes and even against three ; it is only 
from tour that he may fly without shame. 

./. It. Green, Couq. of Eng., p. 54. 

This is lie f Dante] who among literary fames ttmlH only 
two that for growth ami Immutability can parallel his own. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 3. 

House Of 111 fame. See house. =Syn. 2. Honor, Jlrnown, 
Glory (see glory) ; reputation, credit, notoriety. 

fame 1 (fam), v. t . ; pret. and pp. famed , ppr. 
faming. [< ME. famen , make famous, more 
frequently make infamous, defame. Cf. ML. 
famare,< L .fama, fame.] 1. To report. 

The field, where thou art famed 
To have wrought such wonders. Milton, ft. A., 1. 1004. 

2. To make famous. 


fkniitiar 

(equiv. to familiarieus^ domestic) of famtiia, a 
family: see family.] Domestic. [Rare.] 

Why, thou lookst os like a married man already, with 
os grave a fatherly famelick countenance as ever I saw. 

Otway , The Atheist (1664). 

fame-worthyt (fam'w6r*THi), a . Deserving 
good report or fame. 

The bookB that I have publish’d in her praise 
Commend her constancy, and that’s fame-worthy. 

Middleton , More Dissemblers besides Women, iii. 1. 

famicide (fa'ini-sid), n. [< L. fama, reputa- 
tion, fame, + -cida, a killer, < ccedere, kill.] A 
slanderer. Scott. [Rare.] 

familaryt, a. [ME.: see familiar.] Familiar. 

Be not to fers, to familary, but frendli of chere. 

The A BC of Aristotle , 1. 6 (E. E. T. S.. extra ser., 
[VIII. i. 66). 

familia r (fa-mil'yar), a. and n. [Altered in 
spelling to’ Wing it nearer the L. I. a. < ME. 
famylier , familier f famulier , familer , famuler , 
intimate, < OF. familier , famelier , famulier , F. 
familier = Pr. Sp. Pg. familiar — It. famigUare 
*= II. familiaar = G. familiar = Dan. famikeer = 
Sw. familjdr , < L .Jamiliaris, of or belonging to 
a household, domestic, private, of the family, 
intimate, friendly, < familia , household, family : 
Bee family. II. n. < ME. familer, n., < OF. and 
F. familier , etc., < L. Jamiliaris, a familiar ac- 
quaintance, a friend, an intimate, < Jamiliaris , 
adj., familiar: see I.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to a 
family ; domestic. [Rare.] 

0 perilous fyre, that In the bedstraw bredeth : 

<> famulier [var. famulcr\ fo, that his service bedeth ! 

Chancer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 540. 
Let ur have done with that which cankers life - 
Familiar feudB and vain recriminations. Byron. 

2. Having, or springing from, intimate and 
friendly social relations ; closely intimate : as, 
a familiar friend ; familiar companionship ; to 
be on familiar terms with one. 

My familiar friend hath lifted up his heel against me. 

Fs. xli. 9. 

3. Having a friendly aspect or nianner; ex- 
hibiting the manner of an intimate friend ; af- 
fable; not formal or distant; especially, using 
undue familiarity; intrusive; forward. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. S. 

You must not be Baucy, 

No, nor at any time familiar with me. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, ii. 3. 

1 will take upon me to be so familiar as to say, you 
must accept my invitation. 

Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 226. 

4. Characterized by ease or absence of stiff- 
ness or pedantry ; unconstrained. 

He unreins 

His muso, and sports in loose familiar strains. 

Addison. 


Without any perceptible displacement of itself, it [a 
spider] flashed its Jale.es into my flesh. 

H. (). Forbes, Eastern Archipclugo, p. 216. 

5. In echinoderms, arotula; one of the mouth- 
parts of a Hea-urchin. See cut under Echinoi- 
dea. — 0f. A certain grip or trick in wrestling. 

Or by the girdles grasp’d, they practise with the hip, 

The forward, back ward falx, the marc, the turn, the trip. 

Drayton, Polyol hion, l. 244. 
Falx cerebelli, a fold of the dura mater between the 
lateral lobes of the cerebellum — Falx cerebri, the longi 
tudinal vertical falcate fold of the dura mater between the 
hemispheres of the cerebrum. It is ossified in some am- 
nulls. 

fama (fa'mii), v. [L., a report, rumor; per- 
sonified, Rumor: nee Janie*. ] Report,; rumor; 
fame. — Fama clamosa, or simply fama, literally, n loud 
or notorious rumor; a scandalous and widely prei ailing 
minor affecting the diameter of any one : speeilleally, in 
Scotch eceles. law, applied to any prevailing scandalous 
report affecting any clergyman, office-bearer, oi ehurcli- 
member, on which proceedings may be taken by a session 
or. presbytery independently of any specific charge made 
by an individual accuser. 

famatinite ( fa-mat 'i-int), n, [< Famatina (hoc 
dof. ) + -ite*.] A sulphantimonite of copper 
found in the Famatina mountains, Argentine 
Republic. It is isomorphous with enargite. 

f amble 1 ! (fam'bl), v. i. [< ME. fame fen, stam- 
mer ; cf. I). fommelen , fumble (/ E. fumble), < 
Sw. fa ml a = Dan. famlc = Ieel . falma, grope, 
turn ole, Ieel. also fig. flinch, falter: see fumble , 
and ct. fumble*.] To stammer. 

To f amble, to maftlc in the mouth as a child that but 
begins to speak. Cotgrave. 

His tongue slial stameren ov fa melon. 

Reliquur. Antiques, I. 65. 

f ambient (fam'bl), «. [Origin obscure; prob. 
a slang term, lit. fumblor, groper (cf. Ham- 
let’s “pickers and stealers” for 4 fingers’)* < 
fumble* in its orig. (Scand.) sense, ‘fumble, 


Your second birth 

Will /<um: old Lethe’s flood. 

B. Jonson , Masque of Christmas. 

Fam'd in Misfortune, and in ltuin great. 

Prior, Ode to the Queen, Ht. 9. 

[Rare in both senses, except in the past par- 
ticiple.] 

To fame itt, to have to do with fame. 

Do you call this fame? I have fam'd it ; I have got im- 
mortal fame ; but I’ll no more on it. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 2. 

fame 2 t, r. t. [< ME. famen , by aplieresis for de- 
famen : see defame .] To defame. JUtson , iii. 
101 . 

False and fokylle was that wyghto, 

That lady for to fame. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38 , fol. 71. ( Tlalliwell .) 

fame H t, V. i. [ME. famen : Bee fam ish.] To fam- 
ish. 

fameful (fam'fiil), a. [< fame 1 + -fid.] Fa- 
mous; famed. [Rare.] 

Whose foaming streame striues proudly to compare 

(Even in the birth) with Fame-full st Floods that are. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 8. 

fameless (fam'les), a. [ <. fame* dr -less .] With- 
out fame or renown. 

That man that loves not this day, 

And hugs not in his arms the noble danger, 

May he dye fameless and forgot ! 

Fletcher, Bonduca, iii. 2. 

famelicH (fa-mel'ik), a. [< L. famelieus, hun- 
gry, famished, starved, as a noun one starv- 
ing, < fames , hunger: see famish.] Hungry; 
serving to allay hunger. [Rare.] 

One that knows not how to converse with men ... in 
any thing but in th efamelie smells of moat and vertigi- 
nous drinkings. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 697. 

famelic 2 t (fa-mel'ik), a. [Earlier famelick; ap- 
par. < L. famelieus , hungry, taken* as if a deriv. 


Ill brook’d he then the pert familiar phrase. 

Crabbe, Works, IV. 116. 

5. Having an intimate knowledge ; well know- 
ing; well acquainted; well versed (in a sub- 
ject of study): as, he is familiar with the works 
of Horace. 

It will be no loss of time ... to become familiar now 
by patient study with those unapproachable models of 
the art of expression which are supplied to us by the lit- 
erature of ancient times. J. Caird. 

Nothing is more common than for men to think that, 
because they are familiar with words, they understand 
the ideas they stand for. 

J. //. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 42. 

0. Well known from frequent observation, use, 
etc. ; well understood. 

Familiar in his mouth as household words. 

Shak., Hen. V., Iv. 8. 

The muse of poets feeds her wingfed brood 
By common firesides, on familiar food. 

O. W. Holmes, A Rhymed Lesson. 
F amiliar spirit, a spirit or demon supposed to attend 
on an individual, or to come at his call ; the invisible 
agent of a necromancer’s will. 

Regard not them that have familiar spirits. 

Lev. xix. 81. 

And he made his son pass through the Are, and ob- 
served times, and used enchantments, and dealt with/a- 
miliar spirits and wizards. 2 Ki. xxi. 6. 

=Byn. 2. Close, intimate, amicable, fraternal, near.— 3. 
Social, unceremonious, free, frank.— 5. Conversant. 

n. n. 1. A familiar friend ; an intimate; a 
close companion ; one long acquainted; one ac- 
customed to another by free, unreserved con- 
verse. 

All my familiars watched for my halting. Jer. xx. 10. 
What rare discourse are you fallen upon, ha? have you 
found any familiars here, that you are so free? 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, Ind. 
They seldom visit their friends, except some familiars. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 289 



fam<Ha.r 

2. A familiar spirit; a demon or evil spirit 
supposed to attend at call. See familiar spirit, 
under I. 

Away with him! he has a familiar under his tongue. 

Shak ., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 

You may have, as you come through Germany, a famil- 
iar tor little or nothing, shall turn itself into the shape of 
your dog. B. Jon* on, Every Man out of his Humour, v. 4. 

I have heard old beldams 

Talk of familiars in the shape of mice, 

Kate, ferrets, weasels, and I wot not what, 

That have appear’d, and suck’d, some say, their blood. 

Ford and lltkker , Witch of Edmonton, ii. 1. 

3. In tlie Bom . Cath. Ch ., a member of the 
household of the pope or of a bishop, support- 
ed at his expense, and rendering him domestic, 
though not menial service. The familiar must 
live in the diocese of his superior. — 4. An of- 
ficer of the Tribunal of the Inquisition who ar- 
rested persons accused or suspected . See inqui- 
sition. 

The proudest nobles of the land held it an honour to 
serve a a familiar* of the Holy Office. J'rescott. 

familiarisation, familiarise. Sue familiariza- 
tion, familiarize. 

familiar ity (fa-mil-i-ar'i-ti), n. : pi. familiari- 
ties (-tiz). [< ^IE. familarite , < OF. familiaritc , 

F. familiarity = Pr. familiaritat = Sp. familia- 
ridad = Pg. familiaridadc = It. familiaritd = 

G. familiaritat , < L. familiar ita(i-)s, intimacy, 
friendship, < fa miliar is, familiar: nee familiar.] 

1. The state of being familiar, in any sense 
of that word; intimate knowledge; close or 
habitual acquaintance ; free or unrestrained 
intercourse : followed by i with before an object. 

I doubt 1 shall find the entrance to bin familiarity some- 
what more than difficult. B. Jonson , Poetaster, iii. 1. 

I think nothing which is a phrase or saying in common 
talk should he admitted into u serious poem ; because it 
takes off from the solemnity of the expression, and gives 
it too great a turn of Jam ilia rity. 

Addison, On Virgil’s Georgies. 

Again, let me tell you, Madum, Familiarity breeds Con- 
tempt : You’ll never leave till you have made me saucy. 

Wycherley , Love in a Wood, iv. 

Familiarity in inferiors is sauciness ; in superiors, con- 
descension ; neither of which are to have being among 
companions, the very word implying that they are to he 
equal. Steele, Taller, No. 225. 

That long familiarity whereby a singer’s audience be- 
comes somewhat weary of his notes. 

Stedman , Viet. Poets, p. 151. 

2. An unusual liberty in act or speech from 
one person toward another; a freedom of con- 
duct justified only by the most intimate rela- 
tions, or exercised without warrant; an act of 
personal license, in either a good or a bad 
sense: most frequently in the plural: as, the 
familiarities of intimate friendship; his famili- 
arities were repulsive. — 3. In astral., any kind 
of aspect or reception. = Syn. 1. Acquaintance, etc. 
(see acquaintance), familiar knowledge, fellowship, friend- 
ship, sociability. See list under affability. 

familiarization (f^miDya-ri-za'shon), n. [< 
familiarize 4 -ation.} The act or process of 
making or becoming familiar, or the state of 
being familiar. Also spelled familiarisation. 

There can he no question that a constant familiarisa- 
tion witli such scenes blunts the feelings, if it does not 
harden tlie heart. T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, II. i. 

familiarize (fa-mil'ya-riz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
familiarized , ppr. familiarizing. [< F .fam fha- 
riser — Sp. Pg. fa miliar izar = it. familiar izzare; 
as familiar 4* -izr . ] 1. To make familiar or 

intimate ; render conversant by customary use, 
experience, or intercourse ; acquaint closely : 
as, to familiarize one’s self with scenes of dis- 
tress. 

King Bogoris hoped to familiarise men’s minds with 
the tenets of the gospel. Milman , Latin Christianity, v. 8. 

In order that men should believe in witelics, their in- 
tellects must have been familiarised with tile conceptions 
of Satanic power and Satanic presence. 

Lecky, nationalism, I. 81. 
These strange woes stole on tiptoe, as it were, 

Into my neighborhood and privacy. 

Sat down where I sat, laid them where I lay ; 

And I was found familiarized witli fear. 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 11. 

2. To accustom familiarly, as to the sight, 
knowledge, or practice of something; habitu- 
ate; inure. [Now rare.] 

Being familiarized to it, men are not shocked at it. 

Butler. 

3f. To make familiar in manner; cause to act 
or be exercised familiarly or affably. 

For the cure of this particular sort of madness, it will 
be necessary to break through all forms with him, and 
familiarize nis carriage by the use of a good cudgel. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 127. 
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4. To make familiar in regard or experience ; 
make well known ; cause to be intimately con- 
sidered or customary. 

Wothamstede, the learned and liberal abbot of Sfc. Al- 
bans, being desirous of familiarising the history of his 
patron saint to the monks of his convent. 

T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, II. 53. 

The genius smiled on me with a look of compassion 
and affability that familiarized him to my imagination. 

Addison , Spectator. 

Also spelled familiarise. 

familiarly (fa-mil'yhr-li), adv. In a familiar 
manner; unceremoniously; without constraint 
or formality ; with the ease and unconcern that 
arise from long custom or acquaintance. 

He salutes me as familiarly ns if wo had known together 
since the deluge, or the tlrst year of Troy action. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, Iv. 1. 

They'll come to me familiarly, 

And eat up all I have; drink up my wine too. 

Fletcher , Pilgrim, iv. 2. 

familiarness (fa-mil'yjir-nes), n. Familiarity. 

Let not the familiarness or frequency of such provi- 
dences cause them to ho neglected by us, to improve them 
as God would have us, to fear before him. 

A. Morton , New England's Memorial, p. 320. 

familiaryt (fa-mii'i-a-ri), a. [< L. ft uniliar is, 
in lit. sense belonging to a family: nee famil- 
iar.'} Pertaining to a family or household ; do- 
mestic. 

Yet it. pleas’d God ... to make him the beginner of a 
reformation to this whole kingdom, by tlrst asserting into 
hi» fa miliary power the right of just divorce. 

Milton , Divorce, ii. 21. 

familism (fam'i-lizm), n. [< L. familia , fam- 
ily, + -ism.} 1. Tlie religions doctrines and 
practices of tbo Familists. See Familist, 1. 

Antiuoinianisin, as both experience and the nature of 
the thing has sufficiently taught ns, seldom ends hut in 
familism. South, Works, V . iii. 

2. The tendency to live in families ; that sys- 
tem of society which is founded on the family. 

Familism, the love of those nearest and dearest, loses 
its excluding character. 

11. T. Fly, French and German Socialism, p. 01). 

Familist (fam'i-list), n . [=rF. familliste , < L. fa- 
milia, family, 4 -/.s7.] 1. One of the religious 

sect called the Family of Lore , founded in Hol- 
land and England iii the sixteenth century by 
Hans Niklas, or Nicholas, who was a disciple 
of David Joris (see Danidist, 2), and taught 
mystical doctrines based upon the theory that 
religion consists wholly in love independently 
of the form of faith. To them Moses • as the prophet 
nf hope, Christ tlie prophet of faith, and Hans Nicholas 
tins prophet of lovu. The sect was prohibited by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1580, but existed till the middle of the next 
century. 

The primitive Christians in their times were accounted 
such as are now call'd Familists and Adamites, or worst*. 

Milton, Church-Government, i. t>. 

2. [/. c.] The head of a family; a family man. 
[Hare.] 

Tf you will needs be a Jamil ist ami marry, muster not 
the want of issue among your gi cutest afflictions. 

Osborne, Advice to a Son. 

familist&re (fa-me-les-tar'), n. [F., < familliste, 
in lit. sense one of a family: poo Familist.} A 
community of Fouriorisfc or other communists 
living together as one family; the building in 
which such persons live; a phalanstery. 

In 1 859 Godin put up a large building culled the Jami- 
listire, for the accommodation of 3on lunnlics, adding a 
theater, school -house, etc. Set. A met. S a />/>., p. 87<$1. 

it [Guise in France] has an old castle dating from the 
l(5th century and a palatial Jamilisterr with accommoda- 
tion for 400 families. Fncyc. Bn!., XI. 205. 

familistery (fam-i-lis'te-ri ),?/.; pi. familistcncs 
(-riz). Same as familisterc. 
familistic, faminstical (fam-i-lis'tik, -ti-kal), 
a. [< familist 4 -ic-al.} Pertaining to the Fam- 
ilists or to familism. 

And such are, for ought that ever I could discern, those 
Seraphick, Amdmptistiok, and Familistick Hyperboles, 
those proud swelling words of vanity and novelty, with 
which those men use to deceive the simple and credulous 
Burt of people. By. (Jauden, Tears of the Church, p. 195. 

About tills time there arose great troubles in the coun- 
try, especially at Boston, by the breathing of antinomian 
and familistical opinions. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p 198 

family (faun'i-li), n. and a. [Early mod. E. Jdm- 
ihe (not in ME.) = D. G. Dan. familia = F. fa- 
mi lie = Pr. familia = Sp. Pg. familia = It .f ami- 
glia = Sw. f until j, < L. familia, the servants in 
a household, a household establishment, the 
domestics collectively; hence the household, 
the estate, property,* rarely in the later mid 
mod. sense of family (parents and children), 
for which L. damns was used, < famulus , a ser- 
vant, OL. famul, < Oscan famel , a servant, prob. 
< Oscan faama, a house, perhaps akin to Skt. 


family 

dhdman, an abode, house, < \f dhd , set, place. 
= Gr. Tt-di-vai = E. do 1 : see do 1 , and cf . fact. jj 

1. «.; pi. families (-liz). 1. The collective body 
of persons who form one household under one 
head and one domestic government, including 
parents, children, and servants, and as some- 
times used even lodgers or boarders, in law hus- 
band and wife living together, and having no children, 
are sometimes deemed within the henellt ot a statute as to 
families. 

Bod. Signior, Is all your family within? 

lago. Arc y< mr doors locked Y Shak. , Othello, i. 1. 

Pie. Is your worship of the Jamily 
Unto the Lady Pecunia ? 

Bro. 1 serve her grace, sir. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, ii. 1. 

The two societies, Roman and Hindoo, . . . arc seen to he 
formed, at what for practical purposes is the earliest stage 
of their history, by the multiplication of a particular unit 
or group, the Patriarchal Fam ily. . . . The group consists 
of animate and inanimate property, of wife, children, 
slaves, land, and goods, all held together by subjection 
to the despotic authority of the eldest male of the eldest 
ascending line, tlio father, the grandfather, or even more 
remote ancestor. 

Main#, Early Hist, of Institutions, jj. 810. 

Families are the unity of which society is composed, as 
tissue is made of cells, and matter of molecules. 

J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 225. 

2. Parents with their children, whether they 
dwell together or not ; in a more general sense, 
any group of persons closely related by blood, 
as parents, children, uncles, aunts, and cousins: 
often used in a restricted sense only of a group 
of parents and children founded upon the prin- 
ciple of monogamy. 

Either his uncle, or his uncle’s son, ... or any that is 
nigh of kin unto him of his family may redeem him. 

Lev. xxv. 49. 

Cornu they of noble family / 

Why, so didst thou. Shak., Hon. V., ii. 2. 

3. In a narrow use, the children of the same 
parents, considered collectively apart from the 
parents: as, they (a husband and wife) have a 
large family to care for; a family of children. 
[In all the above uses, frequently used figura- 
tively with regard to animals.] 

Seldom at church (’twaB such a busy life), 

But duly sent his Jamily and wife. 

Pope, Moral Essays, iii. 382. 

4. In the most general sense, those who de- 
scend from a common progenitor; a tribe or 
race; kindred; lineage. Tims, the Israelites were 
a branch oi tlie family of Abraham; the whole humuit 
race constitutes the human Jamily. 

Hence — 5. Any group or aggrogat ion of things 
classed together us kindred or related from pos- 
sessing in common characteristics which dis- 
tinguish them from other things of the same 
order. Thus, a body of languages regarded as represen- 
tatives of a common anccstoi, or as having coruc by grad- 
ual processes of alteration and divarication troin the same 
original tongue, is called a family : as, the Judo European 
jamily; the South African family. 

There he two great families of tilings, sulphureous and 
mercurial. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The states of Europe were, by the prevailing maxims of 
its policy, closely united in on c family. Everett. 

Specifically — 8. In scientific classifications, a 
group of individuals more comprehensive than 
a genus and less so than an order, based on 
fewer or less definite points of physical resem- 
blance than the former, and on more or more 
definite ones than the latter, in zoology the mune 
of a family now' almost invariably ends in ntw, which has 
the force of a patronymic The prime divisions of a family 
arc termed subfamilies, and end usually in -nur. The prime 
UHsociationsoi families are in some refinements of classifica- 
tion culled teupe rj a in dies , llieie is no obvious distinction, 
however, lietwcun these and suborders. The recognition 
and definition of the family, ns of other zoological groups, 
is entirely a imittei «>l > Xpert opinion, having no natural 
necessity for being ; hence the wide difference among zo- 
ologists in their evaluation of the term A modern family 
is usually less comprehensive than a genus as used in the 
last century. The use of the regular termination -iV/«' has 
done much to fix the valuation of the family more staldy 
than that of either the genus or the order. Zoological fami- 
lies are considered as being approximately of the same 
grade in classification as thegiou|»s called oidcis in botany 
lienee the word Jamily is generally used by botanists as a 
synonym of ordei as, order Banuneulacecc, the crowfoot 
jamily. In eryptogamie botany the family is the prime 
division of tlie order or subotder, and the pi line division of 
the tunul> is the subfamily or tribe ; but in some classifica- 
tions the family is made to l ank next below tlie tribe. The 
absolute rank of the family also varies with different au- 
thoiB, the family of one being the order of another, etc. 
The usual termination is -eiv (or -ci), but -acetr (or -aeei) is 
used us a family termination in some cases See classifi- 
cation. 

7. Course of descent; genealogy. 

Go! if your ancient, hut ignoble blood 

Has crept through scoundrels ever since the llood, 

Go! aim pretend your family is young ; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools so long. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 218. 
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8. Descent; especially, noble or respectable 
stock: as, a man of good family. 

Great families of yesterday we show, 

And lords, whose parents were the Lord knows who. 

Defoe, True-Born Englishman, i. 

9. A cluster of microscopic plants formed by 
the adherence of a number of individuals; a 
colony.— Family of curves. See curve.-- Family of 
Love. See Famihst . 1.- Family Of surfaces. See sur- 
face. — Happy family, an assemblage of animals of di 
verse habits and propensities living amicably, or at least, 
quietly, together in one cage. — Holy family, the family of 
which < 'hrist formed a part in his early years ; especially, a 
group consisting of Joseph and Mary and the infant Jesus, 
with or without attendants, called specifically the Holy 
Family, which has been from early times a frequent sub- 
ject of pictorial representation. In the bosom Of One’s 
family. See bottom. 

II, a . Pertaining to or connected with the 
family.— Family altar. See altar.— Family chack. 
See chnck'~.— Family Compact (F. J'aete tic Famillc ), ft 
name given to three treaties in the eighteenth century 
between the French and Spanish Bourbon dynasties, es- 
pecially to the last of the three m 1761, in consequence 
of which Spain Joined with France in flic, war against 
Great Britain. The branch house of Bourbon ruling m 
Italy was also included in this allhmcc. — Family coun- 
cil, family meeting, in enuf law. as in Louisiana and 
Quebec, a council of the relatives or friends of a person 
for whose sake a judicial pioceeding, as the appointment, 
of a guardian, is to be taken, called and presided over by 
a judicial officer, and held under legal forms.-— Family 
man, one Who has a family or a household ; a man in- 
clined to lead a domestic life 

The Jews are generally, when married, most exemplary 
family men. Mayhew. 

Family tie, the bond of union and affection existing be- 
tween members of the same family. — Family way nr 
State, pregnancy. In the family way, pregnant. 

family-headt (fam'i-li-hed), n. Naut ., the stem 
of a vessel when it, was surmounted by several 
full-length figures. 

famine (fam' in), «. [< ME. famine , famyn , < 

OF .famine, Y. famine = Pr .fdmina (as if < ML. 
*famina ), an extension of L. fames (> It. fame = 
()Sp .fame, Sp. ham hr e = Pg. fame = Pr. fam = 
OF ./aim, V. faint), hunger. Ot*. Or. x*/l )0 Gt bereft,, 
empty, a widow, Skt. hdni, privation, want, 

< Skt. -v/ ltd, leave, desert.] Scarcity or desti- 
tution of food; a general want of provision or 
supply; extreme dearth, threatening or result- 
ing in starvation : often used by extension with 
reference to the want or scarcity of material 
things other than food, and, figuratively, of im- 
material tilings. 

Ofte tymes fcliei assailed the Ci toe, that was right stronge, 
that notlmige ne dowted, saf only for famyn. 

Merlin (R R T. S.), ii. ‘224. 

And that food shull he for store to the laud against the 
seven years of famine; . . . that tile land perish not 
through the famine. Gen. xli. .26. 

I could not forget my native country, England, and 
lamented under the famine of God’s Word and Sacra- 
ments : the want whereof I found greater than all earth- 
ly wants. 11. Knox (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, 1. 400). 

Cotton famine. See cotton* .— Famine fever, relapsing 
fever. Famine prices, the high prices resulting from 
scarcity of a commodity. 

Tin-plates, in common with tin, ruled at wliut were 
termed famine prices in 1872. 

Contemporary liev,, LII. 542. 
*=8yn. Dearth, etc. See scarcity. 

famine-bread (fam 'in -bred), n. The Umbili- 
caria arctica, a species of lichen. 

The so-called /u bread (l uihilicaria arctica), which 
has maintained the life of so mum arctic travellers. 

Encyc lint., XX IT. 409. 

famish (fam'ish), v. [Tht* ME. form was fatnen, 
on which, later, famish was formed, like the 
equiv. a famish (which appears at the same time 
— Kith century), with sunix -islt, as in languish, 
etc., < OF. a-famer , later af-famer, ML. af -fa- 
mar v, famish, < L. ad, to, + fames, hunger’: see 
famine.'] I. tram. To deprive of nourishment ; 
keep or cause to bo insufficiently supplied with 
food or drink; starve; destroy, exhaust, or dis- 
tress with Ii unger or thirst. 

This rash Word cost do Browse his Countrey, and his 
Lady and their Son their Lives, both of them being fam- 
inked to Death in Prison. Baker, Chronicles, p. 69. 

Thin air 

Above the clouds will pine his entrails gross, 

And fa math him of breath, if not of bread. 

Milton, V. L., xii. 78. 

The pains of famished Tantalus he’ll feel. Dryden. 

He had famished Paris into a surrender. Burke. 

n. intranit . To suffer extreme hunger or 
thirst; be exhausted through want of food or 
drink ; suffer extremity by deprivation of any 
necessary. 

Tlie Lord will not suffer the soul of the righteous to 
famish. ITov. x. 8. 

You are all resolved rather to die than to famish. 

Shah., Cor., i. 1. 


All the race 

Of Israel here had famish'd, had not God 
Rain'd from heaven manna. Milton , P. R., ii. 811. 

famishment (fam'isk-ment), n. [< famish + 
-mentJ] The pain of extreme hunger or thirst; 
extremity from want of food. [Obsolete or 
rare.] 

To be without pcstelcnce, warre and famishment, and 
all mauer other ablioininable diseases & plagues pertayne 
to vs as well as to them, if we keepe our temporall lawes. 

Tyndale, Works, p. 208. 

So sore was the famishment in the land. 

Gen. xlvii. 13 (Matthew’s translation). 

Eleuen of our men after much miserie and famishment 
(which killed some of them in the way) got to Coro. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 830. 

famosityt (fa-mos'i-ti), n. [< Mh.fantosila(t-)s, 
fame, LL. only ill tame, < L. famosus, famous: 
hoo famous.] lieu own. Hailey, 1727. 
famous (fa'mus), a. [< ME. famous = D .fa- 
meus = Cl. fam os = 8w. famos, famos, < F. fa- 
me ax = l J r. famos = Sp. Pg. It. J'amoso, < L. fa- 
mosus, famed, famous, sometimes in a good, but 
commonly in a bad sense, infamous, < Jama , 
fame: see/tf/wc 1 .] 1 . Celebrated in fame or pub- 
lic report; renowned; distinguished in story or 
common talk : generally followed by for before 
the thing for which the person or thing is 
famed: as, a man famous for erudition, for elo- 
quence, for military skill, etc. ; a spring famous 
for its cures. 

Many a meant' souldier <fe other obscure persons were 
spoken of and ma do famous in stories. 

Duttenham, Arte of Eng. PoeBie, p. 85. 
A train-band captain eke was lie 
Of famous London town. 

C< neper, .John Gilpin. 

“But what, good came of it at last?” 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

“Why, that I cun not tell," said he; 

“But twas a famous victory.” 

Southey, Battle of Blenheim. 

1 have always heard that Holland House is .famous for 
its good cheer, and certainly the reputation is not un- 
merited. Macaulay, in Trevelyan, 1. 191. 

2. Deserving of famo ; praiseworthy; uncom- 
monly good : admirable : as, he is a famous hand 
at such work. [Now chiefly colloq.] 

And thor I hard a ffamus Sermon of a Doctor which be- 
gan a v of tho oloko in the mornyug and eontynuyd tyll 
it was ix of the clok. 

Torkington , Diarie of Eng. Travoll, p. 3. 

3f. Of good character: opposed to infamous. 

Twa or tine of his niohthouvis .famous and unsuspect 
men. Half ours Dr art., p. 145. {Jamieson.) 

4f. Injurious; defamatory; slanderous. 

That im manor of man nmk, write, or imprentony billis, 
writingis, or balladis famous or sclanderous to ony per- 
soiin. Balfour's Pract ., ]>. 537. {Jamieson.) 

= Byil. Noted, Celebrated, Famous, Benoumed , Illustri- 
ous, Distinguished , Eminent, Notable, Notorious , famed, 
far-famed/ conspicuous, remarkable, signal. The first 
nine words express degrees and kinds of the presence or 
prominence of a person or thing in public knowledge or 
attention. Noted, celebrated, famous, are of an ascending 
scale of strength, and may bo used in a good or a bad sense : 
as, a celebrated tliiof ; a .famous forger. The use of cele- 
brated in a had sense is rather new and less common. 
Noted is not much UHed by fastidious writers. Celebrated, 
renowned, illustrious, are also on an ascending scale of 
strength. Celebrated is, by derivation, commemorated in 
a solemn way, and occasionally shows somewhat of this 
meaning still. Renowned is, literally, named again and 
again, Illustrious suggests luster, splendor, in character 
or conduct: as, illustrious deeds; making one’s country 
illustrious. Distinguished means marked by something 
that makes one stand apart from or above others in the 
public view. Eminent means standing high above the 
crowd. Notable is worthy of note, and so memorable, 
conspicuous, or notorious : ns, a notable liar. Notorious 
is now used only in a bad sense, having a large and evil 
fame. A man may be notable, noted, or famous for his ec- 
centricities or hiB industry, celebrated for his wit, renowned 
for his achievements, illustrious for his virtues, distin- 
guished: for his talents, eminent for his professional skill 
or success, notorious for his want of principle. See fame* , 

We shall have recourse to a noted story in Don Quixote. 

Hume, Essays, i. 23. 

In 1741. the celebrated Whitcflcld preached here [at 
Concord] in the open air, to a great congregation. 

Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 
I’ll make thee glorious by my pen, 

And famous by my sword. 

Man/uis of Montrose, My Dear and Only Love. 

Those far -renowned brides of ancient song 
Peopled the hollow dark, like burning stars. 

Tennyson, Fair Women. 

William Pitt . . . inherited a name which, at the time 
of his birth, was the mmt illustrious in the civilized world. 

Macaulay, William Pitt. 

But among tho young candidates for Addison’s favour 
there was one [Pope] distinguished by talents above the 
rest, and distinguished , we fear, not less by malignity and 
insincerity. Macaulay , Aduison. 

In architecture and the fine arts, as in decorative art, 
the Persians of the middle ages achieved a notable success. 

N. A. Rev., CXL. 828. 
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While officers of acknowledged fitness are being turned 
out of one branch of a department, men of notorious un- 
fitness are retained in places of trust and confidence in an- 
other. The Century , XXXI. 161 . 

famous (fa'mus), v. t . [< famous , a.] To ren- 
der famous or renowned. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 

The painful warri or famoused for fight. 

Shak., Sonnets, xxv. 

Hee [Greene] made no account of winning credito by 
Ids workes. as thou doBt, that dost no, good workes, but 
thinkeB to b eef amoved by a strong faith of thy owne wor- 
thies. Nash, Strange Nowes (1592), sig. E, p. 4. 

She that with silver springs forever fills 
The shady groves, sweet meddowes, and the hills, 
From whoso eontinuall store such pooleB are fed 
As in the land for seas are famoused. 

W. Browne, Inner Temple Masque. 

Ho [Keats] told them of the heroic uncle, whose deeds, 
we may be sure, were properly /a»mwW by the boy Homer. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 306. 

famously (fa'mus-li), adv. 1. With renown or 
celebrity ; notoriously. 

He being the piihlick reader of diuinitie in the uniuer- 
Bitie of Oxford was, for the rude time wherein lie liued, 
famously reputed for a great clearke. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 300. 

2. Remarkably well ; admirably ; capitally : as, 
be has succeeded famously. [Colloq.] 
famousness (fa'mus-no8)J n. Renown; great 
fame; celebrity. [Rare.] 

Unto this lieauenly matter there waR specially deputed 
a tendre young virgin, not sot forth to the world ... by 
famousness of name, not portlynessc of life, etc. 

J. Udall , On Luke i. 

famp (famp), v. [E. dial.] In Cumberland, 
England, decomposed limestone; in some other 
districts in England, a bed or deposit of fine 
silicious material. 

famulart, a. and n. A Middle English variant 
of familiar. 

famulatet (fam'u-lafc), v. i. [< L. famulatus , 
pp. of famulart, be a servant, serve,* < famulus, 
a servant: mo family.] To serve. Cocker am. 

famulativet (fam'u-ia-tiv), a. [< L. famulatus, 
servitude (< famulus, a servant), + - ive .] Act- 
ing as a servant; subservient. 

Hereby the divine creative power is made too cheap and 
prostituted a thing, hh heUysfumulative alwaies to brutish, 
and many times to unlawful lusts. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 45. 

famulert, a. and n. A Middle English variant 
of familiar . 

famuli, n. Plural of famulus. 

famulist (fam'u-list)J n. [< It. famulus, a ser- 
vant: see family.] In Oxford University, an 
inferior member of a college; a servant. 

famulus (fam'u-lus), n . ; pi. famuli (-11). [= 

Sp. fdmulo — Pg. It. f amnio, < L. famulus, a 
servant, ML. an attendant, apparitor, squire, 
familiar: see family.] A servant or assistant; 
especially, formerly, the private servant of a 
scholar; by extension, a private secretary or 
amanuensis. 


We keep a famulus to go errands, yoke the gig, curry 
the cattle, and so forth. Carlyle, in Froude. 

The maglehin'B/ffmtdttff got hold of the forbidden book, 
and summoned a goblin. Carlyle, French Rev., III. ill. 3. 

fan (fan), n. [< ME. fan, fann (for winnowing 
grain), < AS. faun (for winnowing grain) = D. 
wan as OHG. wanna, MHG. G. wanne = Sw. 
vanna, a fan (for winnowing grain), = It. vanno 
as OF. van , F. van (whence E. van'*, which is 
thus a doublet of fan), < L. vannus, a fan (for 
winnowing grain), orig. *vatnus , akin to Skt. 
rata , wind, < */ rd, blow. Cf. E. wind*, and its 
deriv. winnow, from the same ult. root.] 1. The 
common name of instruments for producing agi- 
tation of the air by the movements of a broad 
surface, as of a wing or vane. Specifically — (a) A 
hand-implement for cooling the face and person by agi- 
tating the air. Fans are made in a variety of forms and 
of two general kinds, those which can be folded or shut 
up and those which are permanently expanded or fixed. 
Fixed fails are made of feathers set side by side, of the 
leaves of palmate-lcafed palm-trees, or of paper or simi- 
lar films spread on slender radiating sticks. Folding fans 
are sometimes made of thin slipR of ivory, wood, or papier 
inach£, etc., but more commonly of a continuous surface 
of paper, silk, or other material, mounted on strips of a 
rigid material pivoted at one end, and folding together 
easily in the manner of a plaiting. The most costly and 
elaborate painted fans were made during the eighteenth 
century, especially in France, chicken-skin being a favorite 
material. 


Crul [curled] was his lieer, and as the gold it slioon, 
And strouted [expanded] as a fanne, large and brode. 

Chaucer, Miller s Tale, 1. 129. 
These fannes both men and women of the country doe 
carry to coole themselves withall in the time of heate. by 
the often fanning of their faces. Coryat , Crudities, 1. 184. 


“What would you give to your sister Anne?” . . . 
“My gay gold ring, and my feathered fan." 

Tht Three Knights (Child’s Ballads, II. 870). 
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(b) Any contrivance of vanes or flat disks, revolved by ma- 
chinery or by hand, as for winnowing grain, cooling fluids, 
urging combustion, promoting ventilation, etc. 

Clean provender, which hath been whmowed with the 
shovel and with the fan. Isa. xxx. 24. 

(c) A small vane or sail used to keep the large sails of a 
windmill always in the direction of the wind, (d) An ap- 
paratus for regulating or checking, by the resistance of the 
air to its rapid motion, the velocity of light machinery, 
as iu u musical box ; a fly. 

An im|)ortant modification on his original mechanism 
is now generally made, by a long arm of iron, called a fan, 
extending horizontally iu front of the vertical draw-rods, 
where by' suitable mechanism it is made to wave up and 
down. Grom, Mus. Diet., ll. 598. 

<e) An apparatus, also called the fan-yoeemnr, for regu- 
lating the throttle-valve of a steam-engine. (/) In soap- 
mtumf., a rotating paddle, so set that its blades skim close- 
ly over the surface of the boiling mass in the soap-copper. 
It serves to prevent the contents of the copper from boil- 
ing over. 

2. Something resembling a fan when spread, 
as the wing of a bird, the tail of a peacock, etc. 

As a peacock and crane were in company, the peacock 
spread his tail, uml challenged the other to show him such 
a fan of feathers. Sir It. L'Estrnnyc. 

3. In tjeol., an accumulation of debris brought 
down by a stream descending through a steep 
ravine and debouching in the plain beneath, 
where the dctrital material spreads itself out in 
the shape of a fan, forming a soetion of a very 
low cone. 

Tlie/rt// is properly a flat cone, having the apex at the 
mouth of the ravine. 

F. Drew, lToc. (ieol. Hoc. London, XXIX. 447. 

4f. A quintain. 

Now, swete sir, wol ye J usten otto, fan ? 

Chaucer, Frol. to Manciple s Tale, 1. 42. 

5. Figuratively, any agency which excites to 
action or which stimulates the activity of a 
passion or an emotion, producing effects analo- 
gous to those of a fan iu exciting llauie : as, this 
was a fan to rebellion; a fan to love. — 6. In 
Arthropoda , an appendage of the abdomen, as 
in the tail of Mysis, which may contain an audi- 
tory organ. — 7. A measure of chaff, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, England, equal to 3 heaped bush- 
els. — 8. The flukes of a whale: a whalers’ term. 
— Eucharistic, holy, liturgical, m* myBtical fan. Sec 
jtabellum. Order Of the Fan, a Swedish order founded 
in 1744, and now extinct. 

fan (fan), ; pret. ami pp .fanned, ppr. fan- 
ning. [< ME . fanned! 9 tr. winnow, intr. flutter, 
= 1). wa mien = OHG. wan non. winnow; from 
the noun.] I. trans.. 1. To cool and refresh, or 
affect in any way, by agitating the air with or 
as with a fan. 

Come Zephyrs, come, while Cupid sings, 

Fan her with your silky Wings. 

Con y re vc, Semelo, ii. 2. 


ing, in light, unsteady puffs of wind.— To fan out, to 
spread or reach out in the form of a fan ; hence, to be- 
come thin and scattered, as a school of flsh. 

fanal (fa-nal'), «. [< F.fanal = 8p. Pg. fanal, 
a lantern, signal-light, beacon, lighthouse, < 
It. fa nale , a signal-light, beacon, lighthouse 
(ML. fanalv ), < It. dial. (Ven.) Jano, It. faro, 
a lighthouse, < L. pharos , < Gr. (payoi;, a light- 
house: see pharos . The It. dial, fano is less 
prob. referred to Gr. (pa oik;, a torch, a lantern.] 
A small lighthouse, or, more commonly, the 
lamp or apparatus placed in such a lighthouse 
to give light. 

fanaxn (fa-iiiim'), //. [Anglo-Ind., < Hind./tf- 
lam.~\ 1. The name of various native gold 
coins formerly current 
in southern India, and 
weighing from f» to 6 
grains; also, the name 
of various small Euro- 
pean silver coins for- 
merly current in India. 

The \alin* varied in different u 
I.lmTb, Iml il limy l>c Rtiitol ut lh “ c ,hc “W 

about. :i pence English 

You are desired to lay u silver fanain, a piece worth 
three lam ee, upon the ground. This, which is the small- 
est of all coins, the elephant feels about til) lie Mods. 

Carraccioli, Life of Clive, X. 288. 



Obverse Reverse. 

Fannin of Madras, Jlritisli 


2. Formerly, a money of account m India, 
fanatic (fa-nat/ik), a . and n. [Formerly fanat- 
ic!:; = F . faiiatu/iic = Kp . fandtico = 1*g. It. 
J'ana (ico = J). J'anat/ck (of. G .fanatiscit = ]>an. 
8w. Janatisk ), < L. Janaticn pertaining to a 
temple, inspired by a divinity, enthusiastic, 
frantic, furious, mad, < fan urn, a temple: see 
fanr ~. ] I. a. Same as fanatical. 

II. w. A person affected by zeal or enthu- 
siasm, particularly on religious subjects; one 
given to wild and extravagant notions of reli- 
gion. 

There is u new word, coined within few months, called 
fanatics, which, by the close stickling thereof, seemetli 
well cut out ami proportioned to signify wlmt is meant 
thereby, even the sectaries ot our age. 

Fuller, Mi\L Contemplations (1990). 

He who sacrifices all expediency to u theory or a belief 
is in danger of becoming a Java he. 

,/. F. Clarke, Self- Culture, p. 213. 

fanatical (fa-nat'i-kal), a. [f fanatic + -al.] 
1. Wild anil extravagant in opinions, particu- 
larly in religious opinions; extreme, or main- 
taining opinions in an extreme way; especially, 
inordinately zealous, enthusiastic . or bigoted. 

A Jana tick Fellow, one John Powdras, a Tanner's Son of 
Exeter, gave forth that himself was the true Edward, eld- 
est Son of the lute King Edward the First, and by a false 
Nurse wok changed iu his Cradle. 

Itakei, Chronicles, p. 109. 


Cleopatra disdained not. ... to cuuse herself to be 
fanned by favourite slaves armed with screens or fea- 
thers of the Ibis, impregnated witli odours. 

Czanne, The Fan (trans.), p. 28. 
She was fanned into slumbers by her slaves. Sjwctator. 

2. To move or agitato with or as with a fan. 

The air 

Floats as they pass, f aim'd with uniiumher’d plumes. 

Milton, P. L., vii. 432. 
Her turtles fann'd the buxom air above: 

And, by his mother, stood uu infant hove. 

Dryden, Pul. and Arc., ii. 519. 
The southwest wind 

Of soft June mornings fanned the thin white hair 
Of the sage fisher. Whittier, Ilridal of Pen mi cook. 

3. To blow upon, literally or figuratively ; ex- 
cite, as fire, by means of a current of air. 

Heav’n's fire confounds, when fann'd with folly ’s breath. 

tfuarles, Emblems, ii., Epig. 1. 

4. To winnow ; separate chaff from and drive 
it away by a current of air. ‘ 

Travelling along vales and over hills for about, five hours, 
we passed by some cottages, where they were fa mini f/ 
their corn. Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 191. 

6. Figuratively, to produce effects upon anal- 
ogous to those of a fan in exciting flame; ex- 
cite ; increase the activity or ardor of ; stim- 
ulate; inflame: said of tho passions and emo- 
tions, of plots, etc. : as, this fanned the flame 
of his love; he fanned the ©tubers of rebellion. 
His was no flickering flame, that dies 
Unless wdien fanned by looks and sighs, 

And lighted oft at lady’s eyes. 

Scott, Marrnion, v. 28. 

Fans every kindling flame of local prejudice. 

J). Webster, Speech. Feb. 22, 1832. 
That such a man could spring from our decays 
Fans the soul's nobler faith until it burn. 

Lowell , Jeffries Wyman. 
H. intram. 1. To move, as if by the action 
of a fan or by fanning. — 2. To assume a fan- 
like shape. — Fanning along (naut.), moving along 
very slowly, with the sails alternately Ailing and col laps- 


It is amusing to observe the Hi st words of this Janatieal 
hypocrite [Cromwell], corresponding so exactly to his char- 
acter. Hume, Hist. Eng., IT. 

2. Of an extravagant, extreme, or inordinately 
zealous kind: as , Janatieal ideas. 

A Christen mauuis obedyence stundeth not in the ful- 
fyllyng of fanatieall vowes. Hy Hale, Apology, fid 99. 

1 abhor mvh fanatical phantasms Slink , L. I.. L., >. J. 

Who that hath seen the new generation id scientists at 
their woik does not delight in theii health* md manly 
vigor, even when most, he feels their icoimelusm to be 
fanatical 9 «/. It. Scelcu, Nat. ltcligioii, p. 125. 

= Syn. Enthusiastic, Fanatical, etc. See enthusiastic and 
superstition. 

fanatically (fa-nat'i-kal-i), adr. In a fanatical 
manner; witli inordinate zeal or with bigotry. 

When men nre furiously and fanatical hi fond of an ob- 
ject, they will prefer it . . . to their own pence. 

It arke. Petition of the Unitarians. 

fanaticalness (fa-nat/i-kal-nes), n. Fanaticism. 

Thai temper of prophaneiiess. whereby a man is dis- 
posed to contemn and despise all religion, . . . is much 
woisc . . . than fanatical ness, and idolatry. 

Hli. Wilkins, Natural Religion, ii. I. 

fanaticism (fa-nat'i-Nizm), w. [< fanatic 4- 
-ism. ] The character or conduct of a fanatic ; 
inordinate zeal or bigotry; the entertainment 
of wild and extravagant notions, especially in 
regard to religion. 

The national character became exalted by a religious 
fervor, which in later days, alas' settled Into a fieri e 
fanaticism. Prescott, Ford and Isa., Int. 

The fanaticism of Cromwell never urged him on im- 
practicable undertakings, or confused his perception of 
tiie public good. Macaulay. Hid lam's Const. Hist 

The w ild fanaticism that nerves the soul against danger, 
and almost steels the body against torments 

Leckn, Rational ism, 1. 153 
= 8yil. Credit! it ft, Biyotry, etc. See superstition. 

fanaticize (fa-nat/i-siz), r. ; pret. and np. fa - 
satirized, ppr! fanatic/ zing . [< fanatic 4* -izc.] 

I, trans. To make fanatical, 
n. intram. To play the fanatic. 


A man once committed headlong to republican or any 
other transcendentalism, and fighting and fanaticism g 
amid a nation of his like, becomes as it were enveloped In 
an am blent atmosphere of transcendentalism and delirium. 

Carlyle , French Rev., III. iii. 2. 

[Rare in both uses.] 

fanatism (fan'a-tizm), n . [Improp. for fanati- 
cism; = G. J a nil t is nuts = Dan. fanatismc = Sw. 
fanatism. < F. fanatismc = Sp. Pg. It. fanatis- 
mo. J Fanaticism. Gibbon. [Rare.] 
fan-blast (fall 'blast), n. In iron-works , the 
blast produced bv a fan, in contradistinction 
to that produced by a blowing-engine, 
fan-blower (fan 'blower), n. A blower consist- 
ing of straight or curved vanes attached to a 
shaft, which revolves with great rapidity. The 
vanes are inclosed in a c\ lindrieal case, open at the center 
for the inflow of the air, and at. the circumference pro- 
longed into the outflow, or blast pipe. Also called fan- 
wheel. 

fancicalt, a. [< fancy 4- -ie-al.] Fanciful. 

After they have completed their tuning, they will (if 
they lie masters) fall into some kind of voluntary or fan - 
deal play more intelligible. T Mare (1979). 

fancied (fan'sid), p. a. [pp. of f ancn, r.j 1. 
Portrayed or formed by the fancy; imaginary: 
as, n fancied grievance. 

The vision of enchantments past ; 

Like frostwork in the morning ray, 

The fancied fabric melts away. 

Scott, Marrnion, i., Int. 

Mr. (Toker, in reprehending the fancied Inaccuracy of 
Mrs. Thrale, 1ms hinisell shown a degiee of inaccuracy, 
or, to speak more properly, a degree ot ignorance, hardly 
credible. Macaulay, I Indwells Johnson. 

2. A ppealing to or produced by fancy ; fanciful. 

Ills seals are curiously fana ed and exquisitely well cut. 

Steele , Tatler, No. 142. 

fancier (fan'si-cr), n. 1. One wlio fancies or 
bus a special taste or aptitude: used of one 
wiio deals in objects of fanciful taste: as, .a 
bi vd- fancier; a tulip -fancier. 

\ thorough fanner now a days never Rtoops to breed 
toy -birds. Darwin, \ uv. of Animals and i’lants, p. 229. 

2. ( >ne who is under the influence of his fancy : 
as, “not roasoners, but Janctcrs Macaulay. 

fanciful (fan 'si -ful), a. [< fancy 4* -fid.] 1. 
Led by fancy rather than by reason and expe- 
rience; subject, to the. inti uence of fancy; whim- 
sical: applied to persons. 

Those . . . do not consider what a catching disease folly 
is; and how natural ii is foi men that nr vfancifnll in Re- 
ligion to exchange one lolly tor another. 

Stithnyjleet, Sermons, II. vi. 

2. Opposed to real. 

Fanciful distinctions without much real difference. 

Hu rlia in, lugoldsby Legends, J. 118. 

No one is a hero to Ids valet, and the slightest incon- 
gruity of maimer or deportment will shatter in an instant 
a faneif ut estimate of character geuciali/cd out of speeches 
oi sermons II. N. Oxcnhtnu, Short Studies, p. 21. 

3. Dictated or produced by fancy; appealing 
to or engaging the fancy; characterized by ca- 
pricious aspects or qualities; curious: applied 
to things: as, a fanciful stdieme ; fanciful snaptiH. 

Outlier up all faneif idlest shells. Keats, Endymion, I. 

It is by ideal an i\ fanciful conceptions that men of im- 
perfectly trained intelligence are apt to be most power* 
tally and permanently affected. 

C. E. Morton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 14. 
-Syn. 1. Imaginative, visionary, capricious, eccentric. 3. 
Fanciful, Fantastic, Grotesque, chimerical, wild. Fan- 
tastw and yroteeque may be applied to persons or to tilings, 
but yrotcsi/iie to persons only w lien indicating outward ap- 
pearance. That which w fanciful is odd, Imt not beyond 
the point of pleasing; that which is fantastic goes be- 
yond that point, suggesting an unregulated or halt-crazy 
fancy . us, the fantastic notions or dress of a lunatic. 
That, which is tfrotestfue carries lain.* so far as to be un- 
natural, absurd, a combination ot in< ongruous parts, a 
travesty upon the real or proper. 

Come, see the north wind’s masonry. . . . 
Speeding, the no • cid-luindcd. his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage naught dirts he 
Foi* number oi proportion Ennreon , Snow-Storm. 

Hard, lutid, hard is it. only not to tumble, 

Ho fantastical is the duint\ metre. 

Tennyson, Experiments iu Quantity. 

The yrotesque conceits and the tuneles* numbers of 
Donne were, in tin* time of James, the favourite modils 
of composition at Whitehall and at the Temple. 

Macaulay, Dryden. 

fancifully (fan'si-ful-i), adr. In a fanciful 
manner; capriciously or whimsically ; with cu- 
rious prettiness or odd ness. 

For wit consists iu using strong metaphoric images in 
uncommon yet apt allusions* just as nntient Egyptian 
wisdom did iu hieroglyphic symbols fancifully analo 
gi/ed Warburton, Divine Legation, iv. § 1. 

fancifulness (fan'm-ful-nes), m. The quality 
of being fanciful, or influenced by the fancy 
rather than by reason ami experience ; the qual- 
ity of being dictated or produced by fancy. 

Alhcrtus Magnus, . . . somewhat transported with too 
much fane if til ness towards the influences of the heavenly 
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motions and astrological calculations, supposeth that re- 
ligion hath had its successive alterations and seasons ac- 
cording to certain periodical revolutions of the planets. 

Sir M. Hale , Orig. of Mankind, p. 168. 

Agile movement, and a certain degree of fancifulness, 
are indispensable to rhetoric. J)e Quincey, .Rhetoric. 

fancifyt, v. t. [< fancy + -fy.] To imagine ; 
fancy. 

The good she ever delighted to do, and fancificd slit* 
was born to do. Richardson , Clarissa Harlowe, VI. 344. 

landless (fan/ Hi -low), a. [< fancy + -less.'] 
Destitute of fancy or imagination. 

A pert or bluff important wight. 

Whose brum is fancilcss, whoso blood is white. 

Armstrong, Taste. 

In this book lay absolutely truth, 

Fancilcss fact. Browning , Ring and Rook, I. 11. 

fan-coral (fan'kor"al), n. A gorgonian or sea- 
fan; an aleyonariaii of the order ( iorgoniaccw, 
and especially of the family (Umjoniidw : so 
called from the branching and radiating form. 
A common kind is a species of Rhipidogorgia. 
See cut under coral. 



run-crest, about 1350. 
(From VloHet-lc-Puc’s 
“Du-t.riuM0hilierfra.11- 
9ms." ) 


There, with a light and easy motion. 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear, deep sea. 

Pcretoal, The Coral Grove. 

fan-crest (fan'krost), n. A form of crost com- 
mon in tho middle ages at dif- 
ferent periods, as in the reign 
of Iticnard I. of England, 
whose second great seal shows 
this crost, and again at tho 
end of the thirteenth century, 
when it assumed the shane 
of a fan or screen with radi- 
ating ribs, attached to the 
helm at a single point. 
fan-crested (fun' Kres'ted), a. 

In or tilth., having a crest of 
feathers which opens up and 
shuts down like a fan. The 
hawk-parrot, hoopoe, and royal tody 
have such crests. See out under hoopoe. 

— Fan-chested duck, see duck'l 

fan-cricket (fan'krik'et), n. 

A name of the mole-cricket, 
fen-cricket, or churr-worm, Gryllotalpa vulgaris. 
See molc-crickct. 

fancy (fan'si), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
fancic } famy , fant’sy, pliant* tty, acontr. of earlier 
fantasy , < Mfi. fantasy, fan lest/, fan lattie, fancy, 
imagination, notion, illusion, inclination, = 1). 
fantaaw = G. fan tasic — Dan. Sw .fantasi, < OF. 
fanttmc , fantaisic , F. fan tame = Pr. fantasia 
= Sp .fantasia = Pg. it. fantasia, fancy, etc., < 
ML. fantasia , LL. pliantasia , an idea, notion, 
fancy, phantasm, < Gr. <f>avram'a , the look or ap- 
pearance of a thing, imagination, an impression 
received, image, < <j>ai>raicn>, make visinle, pre- 
sent to the eye or mind, < <f>atveiv, bring to li^ht, 
show, y/ *<pai > , connected with y/ *<pa in (ftaetv, 
shine, 0doc, contr. <p£>s (0wr-), light, etc. Seep/mn- 
tasm = fantom (phantom), fantastic, phenome- 
non, photo-, etc.] I. w.; pl./««c/>/r(-siz). 1. The 
productive imagination, especially as exercised 
m an unregulated, dormitory, or capricious man- 
ner; tho power or the act of forming in the mind 
images of uuusual, impossible, odd, grotesque, 
whimsical, etc., combinations of things. See 
imagination. 

Among those Fancy next 
Her office holds ; of ull external things 
Which the five watchful senses represent 
She forms imaginations, aery shapes 

Hilton , 1*. L.. v. 10*2. 


Judgment, indeed, is necessary in him [the poet]; hut 
It 1 h fancy that gives the life-touches, and the secret graces 
to it. Dryden , Mock Astrologer, J’ref. 

The ancient superstitions furnished the fancy with beau- 
tiful images, but took 110 hold on the heart. 

Macaulay, Dante. 

That which history gives not to the eye, 

The faded coloring of Time's tapestry, 

Let Fancy, with her dream-dipped brush, supply. 

Whittier, bridal of Pemmcook. 


2. The result, or product of an exercise of the 
fancy; a fanciful image or conception of the 
mind ; a representation in thought, speech, or 
art of anything ideal or imaginary : as, a pleas- 
ing fancy or conceit. 

How now, my lord ? why do you keep alone, 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making? 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 2. 
The bright fancies that, amid the great stillness at the 
night, arise like stars in the Armament of our souls. 

Longfellow, Hyperion, iv. 3. 

3. An idea or opinion formed upon slight 

E 'ounds or with little consideration; a specu- 
tive belief in the possibility or reality of some- 


thing untried or unknown; an impression, sup- 
position, or notion: as, that’s a mere fancy. 

A strange fancy cam into his head, 

That fair Nanciebel was gane. 

Lord Lovel (Child’s Ballads, II. 163). 

I have always had a fancy that learning might be made 
a play and recreation to children. Locke, Education, § 148. 

4. Productive or operative taste; design; in- 
vention. 

The New Street fin Genoa] is a double range of palaces 
from one end to the other, built with an excellent fancy, 
and fit for the greatest princes to inhabit. 

Addison , Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 862. 

6. Inclination; liking; fondness: as, that which 
suits y our fancy. 

Yet a’ this shall never danton mo, 

Sue lang’s I keep my fancy free. 

Old Song, Herd’s Coll., II. 20. 
Fair Helena in fancy following me. 

Shak. , M. N. 1)., iv. 1 . 

But, sir, I have somehow taken a. fancy to that picture. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, Iv. 1 . 

That which takes my fancy most, in the heroic class, is 
the good-humor ami hilarity they exhibit. 

Emerson, Essays, 1 st Ber., p. 232. 

6. Something that pleases or entertains with- 
out necessarily having real use or value. 

Within a well-roped ring, or on a stage, 

Boxing may he a very pretty Fancy. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 100. 

7f. A short, impromptu musical piece, usually 
instrumental ; a fantasy. 

And [Shallow] sung those tunes to the over-scutched 
huswives that I 10 heard the carmen whistle, and aware 
they were his fancies, or his good-nightB. 

Shak, 2 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 

8t. One of the ornamental tags or aglets at- 
tached to the points in the seventeenth century. 
— 9. A fancy roller (which see, under II.). 

The fancy has been called tho scavenger of tho carding 
engine. W. C. Bramwell, Wool-Carder, p. 203. 

In form of filleting, suitable for worsted Bpinning, the 
fancy is provided with spaced rings, so that after each 
six inches at carding surface there is a spuce of from 14 to 
2 inches, to allow the tacking on of the clothing. 

Manufacturers' Rev., XX. 216. 
The fancy, (a) A cant name for sporting characters col- 
lectively, especially prize-fighters. 

When the faney was in favor nmongst ourselves, the 
pugilist, after entering into any legal engagement, under 
strong penalties, to fight on a day unsigned, went into 
training alumt six weeks previously. De Quincey, Plato. 

The clients wore proud of their lawyers’ iinscrupuloiis- 
ness, as the patrons of the fancy are proud of their cham- 
pion’s condition. George Eliot , Janet's Repentance, ii. 

He must have been a hard hitter if he boxed as lie 
preached -- wlmt The Fancy would call “an ugly cus- 
tomer.’’ Dr. J. Brown, Rah, p. 6 . 

(b) Any class of people who cultivate a special taste ; fan- 
ciers collectively. [Rare.] 

At a great hook sale in London, which had congregated 
all the fancy. De Quincey. 

=Syu. 1. Fantasif , etc. See fantasy and imagination. 

2. Conceit.- 5. Penchant, bias, vagary, whimsey. 

II. a. 1. Involving fancy; of a fanciful or 
imaginary nature; ideal; illusory; notional; 
dictated by or dependent on the fancy: as, a 
fancy portrait ; fancy prices ; fancy strokes or 
touches. 

This anxiety never degonorated Into a monomania, like 
that which led his [Frederic the Great's] father to pay 
fancy prices for giants. Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 

2. Fine; elegant; ornamental; adapted to 
please the taste or fancy (as a trade-epithet) ; 
of superfine quality : as, fancy stationery ; fan- 
cy flour — Fancy fair. See fair2. — Fancy goods, (a) 
In trade, fabrics of varied or variegated patterns, as rib- 
bons, silks, satins, etc., differing from those which are 
of a plain or simple style or color. ( b ) As common- 
ly used, articles of show and ornament, not including 
valuable jewelry, but including appliances of dress less 
useful than ordinary textile materials or garments made 
of them, as women’s collars, rutiles, ties, and the like, 
and such articles as inkstands, paper-weights, card-re- 
ceivers, button-hooks, etc., of ornamental design.— Fan- 
cy roller, in a carding-maohine, a roller placed imme- 
diately before the doffer. It generally has straight wire 
teeth, and serves to raise the wool on the main cylinder, 
in order that the doffer may take it off readily. E. //. 
Knight. — Fancy shot, in billiards , a stroke with the cue 
intended to make a point in the game by unusual play, or 
to show the skill of the play er. -- Fancy Stitch, a more 
or less inti irate stitch used for decorative purposes in the 
finer kinds of needlework : opposed to plain stitch. 

It does not take long for two young girls to grow inti- 
mate over tableau plans ami fancy stitches. 

Mrs. Whitney, Leslie GoUlthwalte, ix. 

Fancy stocks, among American brokers, stocks which, 
having no determinate value from any fixed or probable 
income, fluctuate in price according to the fancy of specu- 
lators. Fancy store or shop, a shop in which fancy 
goods or ornamental trifles are sold. 

The world’s people brought in the commercial element 
in the way of fancy shops for the sale of all manner of 
cheap and bizarre “notions.” 

C. D. Warner, .Their Pilgrimage, p. 189. 


Fancy work, ornamental knitting, crocheting, tatting, 
embroidery, etc., performed by women: a phrase applied 
generally to that which has but little value or serious pur- 
pose, and especially to that which is not the object of a 
regular industry. 

fancy (fan'si), v . ; pret. and pp. fancied, ppr. 
fancying. [< fancy, n.] I, trans . 1. To form a 
fancy or an Ideal conception of; imagine. 

1 fancy' d you a heating ; you must have it. 

Cartivright, Ordinary (1651). 

Their whole appearance shows as little variety or taste 
as if their clothes were bespoke by the colonel of a march- 
ing regiment, or fancied by the artist who dresses the 
three battalions of guards. Goldsmith, The Bee, No, 2 . 

The relation between the mind and matter is not fan- 
cied by some poet, hut stands in the will of God, and so is 
free to he known by all men. Emerson, Nature. 

2. To believe with little or no reason ; imagine ; 
suppose ; presume : as, he fancies that he is ill ; 
I fancy you will fail. — 3. To take a fancy to; 
like ; he pleased with. 

Ninus . . . fancied her so strongly as, neglecting all 
princely respects, lie took her from her husband. 

Raleigh, Hist. World. 

“Bessie, I could/irmcy a Welsh rabbit for supper.” “So 
could I — with a roast onion. Come, we’ll go down." 

Charlotte BronU, Jane Eyre, iii. 

4. To breed or raise, with reference to pleasing 
the fancy; produce as a fancier. [Rare.] 

The wide differences observable in fancied animals. 

Encyc. Brit., IV. 248. 

II. intrans. 1 . To have or form a fancy or an 
ideal conception ; believe or suppose without 
proof; imagine. 

If our search lias reached no farther than simile and 
metaphor, we rather fancy than know. Locke. 

2f. To love. 

Never did young man fancy 
With so eternal and so fix’d a soul. 

Shak., T. and C., \. 2 . 

fancy-flree (fan'si-fre), a. Having the fancy or 
affections free ; heart-free; un trammeled. 

But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quench’d in the chaste beams of the watery moon. 
And the imperial votaress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

Shak., M. N. D., ii. 2. 

Pass ... to the romantic Gothic era, whose genius was 
conglomerate of old and new, and the myths of many ages 
and countries, hut still fancy-free, or subject only to a pre- 
tended science as crude and wanton as the fancy itself. 

Stedvmn, Viet. Poets, p. 10. 

While literature, gagged with linsey-woolsey, can only 
ileal with a fraction of the life of man, talk goeB fancy- 
free, anil may call a spade a spade. 

R. L. Stevenson, Talk and Talkers, i. 

fancy-line (fan'si -lin), n. Nuut.: (a) A line 
used for overhauling the lee tonping-lift of the 
main- or spanker-boom : often called a tripping - 
line, (h) A line rove through a block at the 
jaws of a gaff, used as a downhaul. ( 0 ) A small 
line holding a fair-leader for the hauling part 
of tho main-brace. 

fancy-monger (fan'si-mung // gGr), n. One who 
deals in fancies or tricks of imagination. 

There is a man haunts the forest that . . . hangs odes 
upon hawthorns, and elegies on brambles : all, forsooth, 
deifying the name of Rosalind ; if 1 could meetthut/anc//- 
monger, 1 would give him some good counsel. 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 

fancy-sick (fan'si-sik), a . Subject to disordered 
fancy ; of distempered mind ; love-sick. 

All fancy-sick she is, ami pale of cheer. 

With sighs of love, that cost the fresh blood dear. 

Shak., M. N. IX, iii. 2. 

fandH (fand). An old preterit of find. 

fand 2 }, v. t. [< ME. fanden, fonden, fan dim, 
fonditn , < AS. fandian, try, tempt, prove, in- 
vestigate (= 08. fandon = OFries. fandia =• 
MI), vanden , seek, visit, = OHG. fantdn , seek 
out, MHG. vanden , G. fahnden, inform against, 
endeavor to seize), < findan (pret. fand), find: 
see find.] 1. To seek" (to do a thing) ; try; en- 
deavor: followed by an infinitive. 

Fele times have ich fonded to flitte it fro tliougt. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 623. 
I will go gete vs light for-thy, 

And fewell fande with me to bryng. 

York Plays, p. 118. 

As thow arte ryghtwise kynge, rewe on thy pople, 

And fande for to venge theme, that thus are rehuykyde ! 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 867. 
For in the sea to drowne herselfe she fond, 

Rather then of the tyrant to be caught. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. vil. 26. 

2. To prove; test; examine. 

Fande me, God, and ini hert wit thou. 

Ps. cxxxviii. 28 (ME. version). 

Also preoveth God his icorene [chosen] ase the goldsmith 
fondeth thet gold i the fure [fire]. Ancren Riwle , p. 182. 
Evorich on, in the best wise he can, 

To strengthen hire shal ale his frendes fonde. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 249. 



The deuell hadde ot him gret 
0 [one) tyme he cam to his an 
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Now fare Philip the free to fonden his might. 

King Alisaunder (ed. Skeat), 1. 108. 

3. To tempt; entiee (to do evil). 

■et enuye and onde [hatred] ; 
i smyththe alone him to fonde. 
Life of St. Dumtan , 1. 60 (Early Eng. Poems, ed. Furnivall). 

P. and A. M. An abbreviation of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons . 

fandango (fan-dang'go), n. [Sp., from the Af- 
rican name. ] 1 . A lively dance, very popular in 
Spain and Spanish America, it is danced by two 
persons, male and 'female. Both dancers use castanets, 
though sometimes the male dancer substitutes for them 
a tambourine. 

The latter [dance], called Congo also in Cayenne, Chica 
in San Domingo, and in the Windward Islands confused 
under one name with the Calinda, was a kind of Fandan- 
go, they say, in which the Madras kerchief held by its tip* 
ends played a graceful part. 

G. W. Cable , The Century, XXXI. 527. 

2. Music for such a dance or in its rhythm, 
which is triplo and often . . ■ _ _ 

based on the formula here J J JJ J J J J 
shown : akin to the bolero, -i- 
chica, seguidilla, etc. — 3. By extension, a ball 
or dance of any sort, especially in the formerly 
Spanish parts of the United States; hence, 
humorously, any noisy entertainment, with or 
without dancing; a jollification. 

Here's how it wuz : I started out to go to a fandango; 
The sentinel he ups an’ soz, “ Thet's furder ’an ye can go." 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1 st ser., p. 18. 

The cost of the “ lay-out " for the great fandango which 
is to get them [vulgarians] into society. The Nation. 

fandingt, W. [< ME. funding, fonding , < AS. 
fandung , verbal n. of fandian , try, tempt: see 
fand 2 .] Trial; temptation. 

But first belioues 3011 bide 
Fayndyngis full ferae and felle. 

York Play s, p. 285. 

fane 1 !, n. [< M E. fane, vane , < AS. Jana = OS. 
fano as OFries. fana, fona = D. vaan = 011(4. 
fano, MIIO. fane, G. fahnc — Icel. fdni = Sw. 
fana = Dan. fane = (loth, fana , a flag, banner, 
= L. p annus, a cloth, piece of cloth, > ult. E. 
pane and pawn * : see vane , the mod. form of 
fane 1 , and pane , pawn I, ult. doublets of fane *, 
vane .] 1. A flag; a banner. 

They trumpyd and ther bailors dispL.ye 
Off sylk, sendel, and many a fane. 

Bichard Coer de Lion , 1. 8892. 

2. A weather-cook: now vane (which see). 

O stormy poeple vusad and euer vntrewe, . . . 

Ay umliscret and cliaungyug as a fane |var. vane |. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 995. 

fane 2 (fan), n. [< L. fanum, a sanctuary, a 
temple, < fan, speak, in sense of dedicate: 
“Sad fanum tantum, id est locus tempi o e fla- 
tus, sacratus fuorat 77 (Liv. 10 , 37). See fable, 
fame 1 , fate . ] An ancient temple; hence, po- 
etically, any place consecrated to religion; a 
church. 

Of all the holy men whose fame bo fresh remains, 

To whom the Britons built so many sumptuous Fanes, 
This Saint l David] before the rest their Patron still they 
hold. Drayton, Polyolbiou, v. 884. 

The dew gathers on the mouldering stones, 

And fanes of banished gods. Bryant, Earth. 

fanfare (fan'far), n. [= D. Dan. fanfare = Sw. 
fanfar , < F. fanfare = It. fanfara , a sounding 
of trumpets, < Sp. fanfarria = Pg. fanfarra- 
ria, bluster, vaunting ; cf . OSp. fan fa , bluster, 
boasting, prob. < A v.farfdr, talkative. Of. fan- 
faron J] I. A flourish of trumpets, either in 
hunting, in martial assemblages, or in the 
course of a musical work; a noisy flourish. 

Fanfares by aerial trumpets blown. 

Longfellow, Falcon of Fedcrigo. 

Hence — 2. An ostentatious parade or boast; 
bravado. 

fanfaront (fan'fa-ron), n. [< F. fanfaron = It. 
fanfarone , a boaster, braggart, adj. boastful, 
bragging, < 8 p .fanfarron, a boaster, swaggerer, 
adj. (== Pg. fanfarr&o ), boasting, vaunting, in- 
flated, < fanfarrear , brag, bluster, < fanfarria, 
bluster: see fanfare.'] 1 . A bully; a hector: a 
swaggerer; an empty boaster; a vain pretender. 

Virgil makes ./Eneas a bold avower of his owne virtues : 
Sum plus /Eneas faraft. super wthera notus : which, in the 
civility of our poets, is the character of a fanfaron or Hec- 
tor. Dryden , Essay on Dram. Poesy. 

2. Noisy or boastful parade ; ostentation ; fan- 
fare. 

To Sir G. Carteret; and, among other things, he told 
me that he was not for the fanfaroone, to make a show 
with a great title, as he might have had long since, hut 
the main thing to get an estate. 

Pepys, Diary, Aug. 14, 1665. 

fanfaronade (fan-far-o-nad'), n. [< F. fanfa- 
ronnade = It. fanfaronata , < Sp. fanfarronada , 
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boasting, blustering, rodomontade, < fanfar- 
ron, a boaster : see fanfaron.] A swaggering; 
vain boasting ; ostentation ; bluster. 

The second notiilcation was the king's acceptance of 
the new constitution ; accompanied with fanfaronades in 
the modern stylo of the French bureaus, things which 
have much more the air and character of the saucy de- 
clamations of their clubs than the tone of regular office. 

Burke , Thoughts on French Affairs. 

The compact, clear-seeing, decisive Italian nature of 
him [Napoleon], strong, genuine, which ho once had, has 
enveloped itself in a turbid atmosphere of French fan- 
faronade. Carlyle. 

fanfaronade (fan-far-o-nad'), v. i . ; pret. and 
pp. fanfaronaded, ppr. fanfaronading . To make 
a flourish or display ; bluster. 

There, with ceremonial evolution and nmnumvre, with 
fanfaronading, musketry salvoes, and what else the Pa- 
triot genius could devise, they made oath and obtestation 
to stand faithfully by one another under law and king. 

Carlyle, French Rev., II. i. 8 . 

fan-fish (fan'fish), n. A name of the sail-fish, 
Histiopliorus gladius : a translation of the Malay 
name, ikon eager. 

fanfoot (fan'f Cit) ; n. ; pi .fanfoots or fanfeet (-flits, 
-fet). 1 . A name of the gecko-lizards, from their 
spreading toes. A common species to which the term is 
applied is the North African Ft ytxlactylus gecko, a perfectly 
harmless animal, so much dreaded for its reputed venom- 
ous properties that it is called at Cairo abou-bvrs, father 
of leprosy. As in other geckos, the Bpreading toes end in 
a disk or sucker which enables the unimal to adhere to 
perpendicular surfaces ; the claws art) retractile, and a 
fluid, the supposed poison, exudes from the toes, whence 
the mime Ftyoilactylus, or spit-toe. See cut under gecko. 
2. In entom ., a collectors 7 name of a moth of 
the genus Folypogon. 

fan-frame (fa’n'fram), n. In organ-building, a 
frame carrying a set of levers or backfalls whoso 
forward ends are near together and the rear 
ends wide apart, so that the set radiates like 
the ribs of a fan. 

fang (fang), v. [< ME .fangen,fongvn (this inf., 
with pres. ind. 3d pern. sing, Janges, etc., being 
assumed from pret. and pp.); inf. prop, fon 
(pres. ind. fo, fast , foth, etc.; prop, a strong 
verb, pret. feng, pi. fengen , pp. fangen, but also 
with weak pret. and pp. f tinged, fonged), < AS. 
Jon (eontr. of * fob an, orig. \fanhan ; pret. feng, 
pi .fengon, pp. gefangen ), take, catch, seize, re- 
ceive (the general word for ‘ lake, 7 tacan, be- 
ing late and rare, of Bound, origin), = OS. Jo- 
han = OFries . J'd, fan, NFries. Jean and fangen 
=r LG. fangen = D. vange< = OHO. fdhan, 
MHG. rdhen,rdn, G. fallen and fangen = Icel. 
fa (pret. fekk, pi. fen gum , pp. fenginn) = Sw. 
J'd and J’dnga = Da n.Jdae an <\ fringe = Goth. Ju- 
lian (pret. redupl. Ja if ah), take, eatcli ; Tent. 
V *fanh, with grammatical change *J'ang ; = L. 
paugn'c (OL. pagere , pacerc), pp. pact us, fasten, 
fix, agree (whence pacisct , pp. pact us, agree, 
pax ( pac -), peace, etc.: see pact, compact*, 
compact 2, impact , impinge, peace, etc.), = (Jr. 
7 rrjyv'nvat, fasten. The same Tent, root uiina- 
salized appears perhaps in AS. fegan, join, 
unite, fix, E .Jay 1 , unite, fit, and in Goth.yW ///■*, 
fit, adapted, = AS. foyer, K. fair, beautiful : 
see Jay 1 and fair 1 . To the same ult. root be- 
long E./cc and itH L. kindred, peculate, pecu- 
liar , pecuniary, etc. The phonetic history of 
fang is similar to that of hang, q. v. j I. Irons. 
1. T > catch; seize; grip; clutch; lay hold of. 
[Now only prov. Eng.] 

Thus he felle/. thi folke, and fanye? tlieire glide/! 

Morte Art Zaire (E. E. T. 8 .), 1. 1249. 
I’erchauns we salle thnym fang 
And mar them or to inoriio at none. 

York I 'lays, p. 88. 

Tie abhorr’d 

All feasts, societies, and throngs of men ! 

His semblable, yea, himself, Timoii disdains: 

Destruction fang mankind ! Shak., T. of A., iv. S. 

2f. To take ; receive with assent , accept, 

lie willede anon in liys liertc to fonge eristendom. 

Robert of Gloucester, j>. 78 . 

She wold reneye her lay, 

And cristondom of preestes handes firnge. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 279. 

3f. To receive with hospitality, as a guest; 
welcome. 

Than he fongit tho freikes with a tine chore. 

Destruction of Troy ( 1 C. K. T. S.), 1 . 866. 

4f. To receive (a thing given or imposed). 

The first dome he fanged, for treson was he drawn. 
Hubert of llrunne, tr. of Langtoft’s (Miron., p. 829 . 
Emange the pldlosofers firste 
Thor fanged I my fame. York Plays, p. 220. 

5. To receive or adopt into spiritual relation, 
as in baptism ; be godfather or godmother to. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

ILt intrans. To seize ; lay hold. 
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He fongede taste on the feleyghes. 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), 1 . 8809 . 

But faste late vs founde to fang on oure foo, 
gone gedlyng on-godly has brewed vs grete angir. 

York Plays, p. 819 . 

fang (fang), n. [< ME. feng (rare and early; 
fang not found), (a) a grasping, (b) what is 
taken, booty, prey, < AS. feng, (a) a grasping, 
(b) booty (the form fang (for ftvng = feng) oc- 
curs once as a var. of feng in the sense of 
* booty, 7 and also in the technical legal terms 
feax-fang, a seizing by the hair, heals-fang, a 
seizing by the neck, fc oh -fang, fee-taking, bribe- 
taking, etc., also in verbal nouns andfang , on- 
fang, etc.) (= OFries. fang, J'cnq = D. rang = 
OH(3 . MHG. il.J'ang = Icel -fang = Sw .fdng (cf . 
LG. f angst = Sw.f angst = Dan. f angst), a catch, 
etc.), < AS. Jon, pret. feng, pp. gefangen, take, 
catch, seize, etc. : see fang, v. Fang, in the 
sense of a tusk, tooth, etc., is not found in ME. 
or AS. ; it is rather an abbr. of fang-tooth, AS. 
feeng-toth (= Q.J'angzahn), lit. catcli-tooth.] 1. 
A grasping; capture; the act or power of seiz- 
ing; hold. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

To London with him [Wallace] Clyffurd and Wallanggaia 
Quhar king Eduuard was ryelit fayn off that fang. 

Wallace, xi. 1219 , MS. (Jamieson.) 

2. That which is seized or earned off; booty; 
spoils ; stolen goods. 

Snap went the sheerB, then In a wink 
The fang was stow’d behind a bink. 

M orison, Poems, p. 110 . (Jamieson.) 

3. Any projection, catch, shoot, or other thing 
by which hold is taken ; a prehensile part or 
organ. 

The protuberant fangs of the yucca. 

Benign, Calendnrium Hortense. 
.Specifically — (rt) A claw or talon; a falcula. (b) A fin. 
[Prov. Eng. | (e) A long, sharp tooth, as an organ of pre- 
hension, as the canine tooth of a dog, or tile tusk of a boar 
or an elephant. 

Hinco l am a dog, beware my fangs. Shak., M. of V., Hi. 8. 

Home creatures have overlong or outgrowing teeth, which 
we eaU fangs or tusks. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

(d) The socketed part of a tooth, as that by which the tooth 
holds on to the jaw. There may be one or several fangs. 

Occasionally the second molar becomes so eroded, 
through absorption of its posterior fang by the pressure 
of tiie wisdom-tooth, as to cause inflammation of the pulp. 

Quam, Med. Diet. 

(#•) The noison- or venom-tooth of a serpent, through which 
venom is injected into a wound made by it. See venom, 
and cut under poison-fang. 

Tho fangs arc longer, more curved, more movable, and 
liioie formidable iu viperine than in eolubrine snakes. 

Qua in, Med. Diet. 

(/) The pointed and curved second joint of the falx or 
chelieera of a spider, pierced at the tip by the opening of 
the poison-duet. The term is sometimes applied to the 
whole chelieera. See cuts under chelieera anu falx. 

Whilst the fangs of one section of spiders move lateral- 
ly, those of the Mygalidic move vertically. 

Quain, Med. Diot. 

(g) Tlic tang of a tool, (h) Any projecting prong in a lock 
or a bolt. 

4. In mining : (a) A channel cut in tho rock, 
or a pipe of wood, for conveying air. rRare.J 
(b) pt. Gage-shuts. [South Wales coal-fields, 
Eng.] — 5. Tho coil or bend of a rope ; hence, a 
noose ; a trap.- Through fang, in the manufacture 
of cutlery, the method of drilling a hole completely through 
tiic linnuleand inserting a cylindrical or four-sided prong, 
riveting it at tho opposite end. 

fanged (fangd), a. 1. Furnished with fangs, 
Iuhkh, or something reHombling them: as, a 
fanged adder. 

My two schoolfellows. 

Whom I will trust as I will adders fangd. 

Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 4 . 

In chariots fanged with scytlm they scour the field. 

A. J'hilijts, The Briton. 

2. Having fangs as roots ; rooted ; radicated, 
fanger (fang'Or), n. [< ME. f anger (= ()HG 
fangari ), one who takes or receives, < fangen, 
take: see fang , r.J 1. A receiver. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2f. A helper; a protector. 

Laverd, mi fanger art thou in lande. 

J*s. iii. 4 (ME. version). 

fanging (fang'ing), n. In mining, brattieing. 

[Midland coal-fields, Eng.] 
fanging-pipes (fang'ing-jnps), n.j)l. In mining , 
a main of wooden pipes used as air-conductors, 
fangkwae, «. See J’ankwai. 
fanglet, v. i. [ME. fangclen, appar. < fangen , 
take, seize; cf. fangle, n. (not found in ME., 
except as in comp, new-f angle) .] To trifle. 

For his love that 3011 dere 1103th 
Hold 3011 stil and f angel 1103th 
Hordern uperte deprecantes. 

Reliquiae Antiques, I. 257. 
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fanglet (fang'gl), n. [Evolved from new-fangle, 
regarded, orroneously, as new and * fangle, n., 
a fancy : see new-fangle, ] A new fancy ; a no v- 
elty ; a fancy. 

There was no feather, no /angle, Jem, nor Jewel . . . left 
behind. Greene, Mamillia (1585). 

We may be assur'd that if Hod loathe the best of Idola- 
ters prayer, much more the conceited fangle of ins prayer. 

Milton , Apology for Hiiiectymnuus. 

A hatred to /angles and the French fooleries of his time. 

Wood , Atheme Oxon., II col. 45(1. 

fangledt ( fang'gld), a. [Short for new-fangled, 
q. v.] New-made ; new-fangled. 

He not, as is our /angled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers. Sliak., rymbeline, v. 1. 

fanglenesst (fang'gl-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing f angled. Spenser. See new-fanglcness. 

fangless (fang'los), a. [ < fang 4 -less.] Hav- 
ing no fangs or tusks; toothless. 

Ho that his power, like to njamtless lion. 

May offer, but not bold. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 

fangOt (fang 'got), n. [< It. fangotto , a nasal 
form of fagotto, a bundle: s ee J'agot.] A quan- 
tity of wares, as raw silk, etc*., from 1 hundred- 
weight to 2£ hundredweights. 

fan-governor (fun'guv*6r-uor), n. In mach. 
Bee fan, 1 (e). 

fanion (fan 'yon), n. [< OF. f anion, a banner, 
another form of fa non : nee fanon.] 1. MUit ., 
a small Hag carried with the baggage of a bri- 
gade. — 2. A small flag for a surveying-station. 
E. JL Knight. 

fan-jet (fail 'jet), n. A spraying and spreading 
device attached to the nozle of a hose or to u 
fountain. 

fankwai, fankwae (fan'kwT), w. [Chinese, < 
fan , a term applied to certain tribes in the 
south of China, and transferred to foreigners, 
+ kweiy devil, demon.] Literally, barbarian 
devil (or devils): an opprobrious epithet ap- 
plied by the Chinese, especially about Canton 
and Hong Kong, to foreigners'. Also spelled 
fang u i, fa ngkwar. 

fan-lace (fan 'las), n . Lace made with the Urus- 
sels point stitch, which produces a pattern of 
triangles somewhat resembling open fans, used 
both in ancient and in modern point-laco. 

fan-light (fan 'lit), n. Properly, a window in 
the form of an open fan situated over a door in 
a circular-headed opening: now used for any 
wiudow over a door. 

fannel (fan 'el), n. r< Mlj.Janula, phanula , also 
fanicuhi , dim. of fano(n-), a banner, napkin, 
etc., in eecles. use : see fa non.] Same tin fan- 
on, 3. 

fanner (f an '6r), n . One who or that which fans. 

And 1 1 1 will send unto Babylon /aimers, that shall fan 
her, and shall empty her land. Jer. 11. 2. 

Specifically -(a) pi. A machine for winnowing grain; a 
fan. I Bug 1 (h) A blower or vcntilating-fan. 

fan-nerved (fan'nervd), a. In entom.y having 
a fan-like arrangement of the norvuros or veins 
of the wings. Aim fan -reined. 

fanning-mill, fanning-machine (fan'ing-mil, 

-ma- slien '), n. A pressure-blower used to 
sent! a blast through screens upon which grain 



is falling to clean it from the chaff and dust; 
a winnowing-maeliino. It usually forms a part of a 
threshing machine, or is used in connection with graiu- 
elevutors. Set* thresher, sejst rator, ieia>to wing-machine. 

fanning-OUt (fun'ing-out'), n. Iii printing , the 
twisting of a pile of cut paper by means of a 
turn of the thumb and forefinger, so that it 
will open like a fan, and be in position to be 
easily counted. 

fannont (fan'on), n. See f anon. 

fanon (fan'on), n. [Early mod. E. fannon; < 
ME. fa none, fan a nr, J'a nun, fatten, < OF. fanon, 
F. fanon , fannel, pendant, lappet of a miter, < 
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ML. fano{n-), a banner, esp. a priestly ban- 
ner, napkin, etc., < OHO. fano , MHG. fane, G. 
fahne = AS. fana, a banner, > ME.farte , a ban- 
ner, a weather-vane : see /awe 1 , vane. The same 
word appears in gonfanon . gonfalon: see gon- 
falon.] 1. An ensign; a banner. — 2. One of 
the tails of the forked pennon. Bee pennon . — 
3. Eecles.: (a) The cloth in which the deacon 
in the ancient or early medieval church re- 
ceived the oblations ; the cloth with which the 
subdeacon or acolyte held the holy vessels; the 
offertorium, sindon, or offertory-veil. Ree pa- 
te ner. (6) The cloth or offertorium in which a 
layperson brought bread for the offertory. ( c ) 
A napkin or cloth held in the deacon’s hand or 
hung over his arm; a napkin or handkerchief 
used by the priest or celebrant at mass; a map- 
pula or maniple. Fanon is a frequent name for 
maniple from the ninth to the sixteenth century, 
(d) A cloth or veil formerly worn on the neck 
and shoulders, or on the head also, by a cele- 
brant at the eueliarist ; the ainice in its older 
form. The Syro-Jacobiles still use au orna- 
ment of this kind, (r) A similar veil or hood 
formerly worn in the Western Church by a prel- 
ate under his crown or miter; the head-dress 
or veil, formerly called orale , and still worn 
by the pope at solemn pontifical celebrations. 
This is an oblong piece of white silk gauze, ornamented 
with gold, blue, mid red stripes. It is first put upon the 
head like a hood, descending on the shoulders After as- 
sumption of thechasuhlc, it is thrown back, and rests upon 
the upper part of that vestment. (/) One of the lap- 
pets, pendants, or infills? of a miter. They are 
apparently derived from or formed a part of the 
veil or hood once worn by prelates. 

Take from your true subiects the Tope’s false Christ 
with his lads and lmblinges, with his miters and mastries, 
with his Jannoms [read /animus] and fopperies, and let 
them hiuie trely the true Christ again. 

Bp. Bale , English Votaries, Pref. 

(g) A church banner or vexillum. Aim fannel. 
— 4. In snrg.y a splint formerly used in frac- 
tures of the thigh and leg, consisting of a cylin- 
der r»f straw, usually laid round a stick hound 
by cord or ribbon. Under it, next to tho limb, 
was placed the false fanon, a compress of linen 
in many folds. 

fan-palin (fan'piim), n. Any palm having flabel- 
late or fan-shaped leaves, in distinction from 
those with pinnate leaves.— Bermuda or Jamaica 
fan-palm, Saha! JUackimmiaim. Chinese fan-palm, 
Trnch gear pus Fortmiei — European or Mediterranean 
fan-palm, ('ha mumps hu in ills. Indian fan-palm, a 
name of various species of Corypha , especially the taliput- 
palni, (\ amhraevlijera. 

fanqui, n. See fankwai. 

fan-shaped (fan'shapt), a. Resembling a fan 
in shape or form ; fiabellate — Fan-shaped win- 
dow, in arch. , a window bounded by an are of rather more 
than a semicircle the circumference of which is cut out 
in semicircular notches : a type of window occurring in 
early Herman medieval work. 

fan-shell (fan'shel), n. A scallop; a pecten; 
an individual of the Pectinidw, so called from 
the form and radiating ridges. V. P. Carpenter. 

fan-structure (fan'struk"tur), n. In geol., an 
arrangement of closely folded strata such that 
the axis-planes of the folds dip, on each side of 
a mountain-mass or -range, toward the central 
axis-plane of the range itself, so that the whole 
has a structure, as exhibited in a cross-section, 
resembling that shown by an open fan held up- 
right. This arrangement occurs in the most 
marked degree in certain parts of the chain of 
the Alps. 

fantail (fan'tal), n. and a. I. n . 1. A fan- 
tailed flycatcher; any bird of the genus llhi- 
jndurdy as the Australian fan tail, K. motacilloi- 
dcs. — 2. An artificial fan-tailed variety of the 





domestic pigeon.-- 3. A form of gas-burner. — 
4. A splayed tenon or mortise. — 5. In ship- 
building, the projecting part of the stern of a 
yacht or other small vessel when it extends un- 
usually far over the water abaft the stern-post. 


fantastic 

XL a. Same as fan-tailed, 1: specifically ap- 
plied to small old-world warblers of the genus 
Cisticola, as C. cursitans of Europe, 
fan-tailed (fan't-ald), a. 1. Having the fea- 
thers of the tail arranged in the shape of a fan ; 
eurhipidurous: applied to ordinary birds ( Cari- 
na tw), in distinction from bush-tailed, an epithet 
of the Katita>. — 2. Having the tail exceedingly 
developed and complicate, as the variety of the 
domestic pigeon known as the fantail. 

fan-tan (fan 'tan), ft. [Chinese, < fan, number 
of times, 4- tan , apportion.] A Chinese game 
indulged in by gamblers, in which (in its sim- 
plest form) a pile of copper or bronze coins, 
called cash, is covered with a bowl, the players 
betting or staking money on what the remain- 
der will be when the heap has been divided by 4. 
From tin* winnings of each player a certain percentage, 
usually k percent., is deducted for the benefit of the crou- 
pier of the good of the house : often abbreviated fan. 

There were only a few natives playing at fan-tan— a 
game which, though u great favourite with the natives, 
appears very stupid to a European. 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, II. xxiii. 

fantascope (fan'tn-skop),w. [Irreg. <fanta(sy), 
or Jdnta(stic), 4- Gr. (jkotthv , view.] An appa- 
ratus for enabling persons to converge the op- 
tical axes of the eyes, or to look cross-eyed, 
and thereby observe certain phenomena of bi- 
nocular vision. Brande and Cox . 

fantasia (fan-ta-ze'ji; sometimes, wrongly, fan- 
ta'zi-a), n. [< It. fantasia, a fancy : me fantasy, 
fancy.] In music: (a) Originally, any instru- 
mental piece. ( b ) Any composition not in strict 
form or style, particularly when somewhat ca- 
pricious. ( c) An irregular eomposi tion , consist- 
ing of well-known airs arranged with interludes 
and florid decorations, similar to a potpourri . 

Nothing is more difficult in the whole navigation of the 
Nile than weathering a coffee-house when the barbaric 
music of tli c fantasia throbs over the waters mid the voice 
of the ul'men is heal'd in tho land. 

C. W. Stoddard , Mosliallah, p. 185. 

Also fantasy, phantasy. 

Free fantasia, that part of the first movement of a sonata 
or symphony which comes between the double bar and the 
reprise of the first subject. In it the materials of the pre- 
ceding part, with or without additional matter, are devel- 
oped ami worked out. 

fantasied (fan'ta-sid), a. [< fantasy 4- -ed’ 2 .] 
Filled with fancies or imaginations. 

I find the people strangely /an fasted ; 

Possess’d with rumours, full of idle dreams. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 

fantasm, fantasmal, etc. See phantasm , etc. 

fantasque (fan-task'), a. and n. [F., abbr. of 
fanlastiqne: me fantastic.] I. a. Fantastic. 
[Rare.] 

The zodiac . . . 

Responding with twelve shadowy signs of earth, 

In fantasque apposition and approach. 

Mrs. Browning , Drama of Exile. 

II. n. Fancy. 

I have a Scribbling- Army-Friend, that lias writ a tri- 
umphant, rare, noisy Song, in honour of the late Victory, 
that will hit tho Nymph’s Fantasque to a Hair. 

Steele, Tender Husband, ii. 1. 

fantassin (fan'ta-sin), n. [F., < It. Jdntaccino, 

< Janie, a boy, servant, knave at cards: see 
Jantoeeini.] A heavy-armed foot-soldier. 

There were (plaint fantassins with matchlock, musket, 
tulwar, and bow. W. //. liussell, Diary in India, II. 2H7. 

fantast (fan'taRt), n. [= G. Dan. 8w. fantast; 

< Jdntast-ic.] One whose mind is full of fan- 
tastic notions ; a person of fantastic ideas, man- 
ners, or mode of expression. 

He [Sir T. Browne] is a quiet and sublime enthusiast, 
with a strong tinge of the /antast; the humorist con- 
stantly mingling with, and flashing across, the philosopher, 
as the darting colours in shot silk pluy upon the main dye. 

Coleridge. 

A disciplined taste, recoils from fantasts and contortion- 
ists like Mr. Carlyle, Archbishop Trench, and Mr. Brown- 
ing. F. llall. Mod. Eng., p. 151. 

fantastic (fan-tas'tik), a. and n. [Formerly 
also fanta stick ; < OF. fa nt antique, F. fantas- 
tique, and abbr. Jan tasque = Vr. fantastic = Bp. 
fantdstieo = Pg. It .fantastico (ef. Q.fantastisch 
= Dan. Bw . fantastisk), < LL . phantasticus, ML. 
aim fanta sticus. imaginary (ML. also as a noun, 
a lunatic), < Gr. <j> avraaTindq , able to present or 
represent (to the mind) ( to tfiavTacrriudv, the state 
of mind produced by unreal or imaginary ob- 
jects), < (jxivTaarin;, verbal ad j. of (pavrd^nv, make 
visible, present or represent : me fantasy, fancy, 
phantasm.] I. a. 1. Of the nature of a phan- 
tom or fantasy; produced or existing only in 
imagination; imaginary; not real. 

Are not we both mad? 

And is not this a fantastic house we are in, 

And ail a dream we do? 

Fletcher , Rule a Wife, iv. 3. 


fantastic 
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8. Due to fantasy or whim; arising from or 
caused by caprice ; groundless ; illusive. 

The offices 

And honours which I late on thee conferr’d 
Are wot fantastic bounties, but thy merit. 

Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, v. 1. 

3. Morbidly or grotesquely fanciful; manifest- 
ing a disordered imagination ; chimerical. 

The melancholy of Dante was no fantastic caprice. 

Macaulay, Milton. 

4. Suggestive of fantasies through oddness of 
figure, action, or appearance, or through an air 
of unreality; whimsically formed or shaped; 
grotesque. 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

Gray, Elegy. 

Nothing could well be more picturesque than this gar- 
den view of the city ramparts, lifting their fantastic bat- 
tlements above the trees and flowers. 

11. James, Jr., Trans. .Sketches, p. 207. 

5. Controlled by fantasy; indulging the va- 
garies of imagination; capricious: as, fantas- 
tic minds; a fan tastic mistress. 

Every friend whom not thy fantastic will, but the groat 
and tender heart in thee eravetlj, shall lock tlieo in his 
embrace. Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. *207. 

=Syn. Grotesque, etc. (see fanciful); odd, queer, strange, 
freakish, quaint. 

II. n. One who acts fantastically or ridicu- 
lously; a grotesque. Sometimes used in the plural 
of a company of persons grotesquely dressed, and acting 
or parading in a ludicrous way, ior amusement. 

Alas, the poor fantastic! 

11. Jonson , Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 1. 

Not like our fantastics, who, having a fine watch, take 
all occasions to draw it out to he seen. 

Fuller, Holy State, p. 245. 

fantastical (fan-tas'ti-kal), a. [< fantastic + 
-a!.] Same as fantastic'.' 

Some foolislic and JantastieaU personnes lmue wrytteii. 

Hull, Henry IV., an. «. 

Fantastical or chimerical T call such | id cast ns have no 
foundation in nature, nor have auy conformity with that 
reality of being to which they are tacitly referred as to 
their archetypes. Locke, Human Understanding, JI.xw. 1. 

fantasticality (fan- tas-ti-kal'i-ti), n. ; pi. fan- 
tasticalities (-tiz). [< fantastical 4- -£/?/.] 1. 

Fautasticalnoss. 

Which in mocking sort described unto Fhlo the tantas- 
iicaUityoi each man s apparell, and upislmcsse of gesture. 

The Man in the Moon, 1005). 

2. Something fantastic. 

Plants that do not look like real plnnts, but like idealiza- 
tions of plants, like the fantasticalities of wood-carvers 
and stone-cutters animated by witchcraft. 

Harpers May., LXXVII. 017. 

fantastically (fan-tas'ti-kttl-i), adv. In a fan- 
tastic manner; capriciously; whimsically. 

Her sceptre so fantastically borne. 

Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 

He dresses the ape fantastically, usually as a bride, or 
a veiled woman. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. lit). 

fantasticalness (fan-tas'ti-kal-nes), n. Tho 
state of being fantastic; humorousness; whim- 
sicalness; unreason a hlenoss; caprice. 

Not that 1 dare assume to myself to have put him out 
of conceit with it by having convinced him of W\e fantas- 
ticalness of it. Tillotson , Works, Prcf. 

'Phis wild tradition . . . had the effect to give him a 
Bense of the fantastical ness of his present pursuit. 

Hawthorne, Septimius Felton, p. 121. 

fantasticism (fan-tas'ti-sizm), n. [< fantastic 
+ -ww.] The quality of being fantastic ; fan- 
tasticalness. [Rare.] 

Not only does the introduction of these imaginary be- 
ings permit greater fantasticism of incident, but also mil- 
nitc fantasticism of treatment. 

Raskin , Modern Painters, IV. viii. $ 7. 

fantasticlyt (fan-tas'tik-li), adv. Fantastically. 

He is neither too fantastickly mclunclioly, or too rashly 
cholerick. 11. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels. 

fantasticness (fan-tas'tik-nes), n. Fantasti- 
calness. [Rare.] 

Vain Delight, thou feeder of my follies 
With light fantasticness, he thou in favour! 

llcau. and FI., Four Plays in One. 

fantastico (fan-tas'ti-kd), n. [It.: aoo fantas- 
tic.] A fantastic. 

The pox of such antic, lisping, affecting fantastic, oes, 
these new tuners of accents ! Shak., R. and J., ii. 4. 

fantastryt, n. {_< fantast(ic) + -ry.] Fantas- 
ticalness. 


sie, phantasie; < ME. fantasye, fantesye, fawn- 
tasye , etc. ; the older form of fancy, q. v.j If. 
Same as fancy. 

Hadden no fantenye to debate. 

Chaucer, Former Age, 1. 51 . 
And to our high-raised phantasy present 
That undisturbed song of pure concent. 

Milton , Solemn Music, 1. 5. 

2. Irregular or erratic fancy in thought or 
action; unrestrained imagination; whim; ca- 
price; vagary. 

Tho charm [of Lichfield Cathedral] is Increased by a 
singular architectural fantasy. 

II. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 23. 

The belief, rejected in recent times, that the phanfasy 
of the mother can impart to her child the features of a 
picture that has made a strong impression on her, I can- 
not regard us impossible. 

Lotze, Microcosmus (trails.), I. 502. 

3. The forming of unreal, chimerical, or gro- 
tesque images in the mind; a mingling of in- 
congruous or unfounded ideas or notions; dis- 
ordered or distorted fancy; fantastic imagina- 
tion. 

In tlicisc tillages and m suelie othere ther hen ninny 
folk that boleevcn ; because it liappcncthe so often tyme 
to falle nitre here Jnntasyex. MandceiUe, Travels, p. 100. 
Lovers and madmen have such seething biains, 

Snell shaping, fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

Shak., M. N. I)., v. 1. 

Imagination, as it is too often misunderstood, is more 
fantasy, the image-making power, common to all who 
have the gift of dreams, or who can aiford to buy it in a 
vulgar drug as De Quincey bought it. 

Lowell , Among my Rooks, 1st ser., p. 170. 

4. A product or result, of the power of fanta- 
sy; a fantastic image or thought; a disordered 
or distorted fancy; a phantasm. 

Horn other fauntasyes nppyeren by iiyglit tyine vnto 
many oon in dyuerse places in lyknes of wyincu with old 
face. Rom . of Fartenay (E. E. T. H.), Prcf., p. xill. 

A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, 
of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 

And aery tougucs that syllable men’s names. 

Milton, Con ms, 1. 205. 

It waB a corpse in its burial clothes. Suddenly the llxed 
features seemed to move with dark emotion. Strange fan- 
tasy ! It was hut the shadow of the fringed curtain. 

Hawthorne, The White Old Muhl. 

There are thousands of usually intelligent citizens who 
have decided that a Pacific railroad is a . . . fantasy of 
demagogues and visionaries 

11. Greeley , Overland Journey, xxxiv. 

5. In music, same as fanta»ia.= Syn. Fantasy, 
Fanny. See imaymntton. The present ditb reutiatlon in 
meaning of the word fantasy from its contracted form 
fancy (heretofore overlooked by lexicographers), identical 
with that between the correlative udjeetives//mfa#f£e and 
fanciful, is well illustrated in the following extracts: 

Ye woods! that wave o’er Avon’s rocky steep, 

To Fancy's ear sweet is your murmuring deep ! . . . 
Alus vain Phantasies! the fleeting brood 
Of Woe self-solaced in her dreamy wood ! 

Colcr id ye. Death of Chat tort on. 

From first to last, the processes of phantasy have been 
at work ; hut where the savage could sec phantasms, tin* 
civilized man 1ms come to amuse himself with./tf/ave*. 

E. 11. Tytor, Trim. Culture, I. 2M. 

The cold and mysterious powei of the classic an liitec- 
ture [in a building described | is wedded to the rich and 
libertine. //me// of the Renaissance, treading imrc- Dallied 
and unabashed the maze of nature and of phantasy 

J. 11. Short house, John Inglesunt. 

fantasy (fan'ta-si), v.; prot. and pp. fantasied, 
ppr. Jan tasyinjj. [< fan tatty, n. ; the older form 
of fancy, q. v. Cf. OF . Jan tamer.] I. Ivans. It. 
To fancy; have a liking for. 

The king . . . fantasied so much his daughter. 

(J. Cavendish, Wolsey. 

2. To form or conceive fancifully or fantasti- 
cally ; form a mental picture of ; imagine. 

I passe ouet the fantasieiny of formes, accidents, out- 
wurde elementcs, miraculous changes, secrete presences, 
and other like forced tenues, whereof Tcrtullian knoweth 
none. Bp. Jewell, Reply to Harding, p. 405. 

A dream . . . ho fantasied. Keats. 

He fantasied in Ids imagination a kind of religion, half 
Catholic, half Reformed, in order to content all persona. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, II. 17. 

3. In music, to compose or perforin in the man- 
ner of a fantasia. 

The alluring world of phantasied music. 

J. 11. Short house. 

II. intram i. In music, to play fantasias. 

He [Hoffmann] could fantasy to admiration on the 
harpsichord. Carlyle, Grit. and Misc. Essays, I., App. 


Yea, through the indiscretions and inconsiderateness of 
some nroachers, the fantastry and vain-bahhle of others, 
. . . things are in many places come to that pass that 
those who teach Christian vertue and Religion in plain- 
ness and simplicity . . . shall be reckon’d for dry moral- 
ists. Glanville , .Sermons, i. 

fantasy, phantasy (fan'ta-si), n . :pl .fantasies, 
phantasies (-siz). [Early mod. E. also fanta - 


fantickle ( fail ' tik-1 ), n . A variant of fern tide. 
fantoccini (fan -to-che'ne), n. pi. [It., pi. of fan- 
toccio, a puppet, dwarf, baboon, < fan tv, boy, 
servant, knave at cards, a foot-soldior, abbr. 
of infante, child, infant: see infant, infantry, 
faunt ] 1. Puppets which are made to go 
through evolutions by means of concealed wires 


or strings. — 2. Dramatic representations in 
which puppets are substituted for human per- 
formers. 

fantom, n. . See phantom. 
fan-tracery (fan ; tra"so-ri), n. In late medieval 
arch., elaborate geometrical carved tracerv 
which rises from a capital or a corbel, and di- 



Pan-traccry.— Cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral, England. 


verges like the folds of a fan, spreading over 
the surface* of a vault.- Fan-tracery vaul ting , a 
very complicated mode of rooting, much used in the Per- 
pendicular style, in which the vault Is covered by riba and 
veins of tracery, all the principal lines diverging from a 
point, as in Henry VII. ’s < ’Impel in Westminster Abbey. 

fan-training (tan 7 training), n. In hort., a 
method of training a tree or vine on a wall or 
trellis in such a manner that the branches ra- 
diate from the trunk at regular intervals and 
at continually smaller angles, the lower branch 
on each side being approximately horizontal. — 
Half fan-training, a method of training similar to full- 
ti sibling, hut in which the lower branches rise obliquely 
from the trunk. 

fan- veined (fan'vfind), a . 1. In hot., having 
the veins spreading from a common point, like 
the ribs of a fan. — 2. In entom., same as fan- 
nerved. 

fan-wheel (fan'hwel), w. Same as fan-blower . 

fan- window (fan 'win Mo), n. A window hav- 
ing a semicircular outline and a sash formed 
of radial bars. Compare Jan-shaped window , 
under Jan-shaped. 

fan- winged (fan'wingd), a. Having wings like 
fans. 

fanwise (fan'wlz), adv. [< fan + -wise.] In 
tho manner or shape of a fan. 

There were impressions of feathers radiating fanwise 
fiom each of the fore-limbs. 

T. Foster, in Proctor’s Nature Studies, p. 43. 

fanwise (fan'wiz), a. [< fanwise, adv.] Hav- 
ing the shape or appearance of a fan. [Rare.] 
The fanwise and rounded arrangement of tin* wing- 
feathers. T. Foster, in Proctor’s Nature Studies, p. 44. 

fapt (fap), a. Fuddled. [Old slang.] 

Hard. Wliy, sir, for my part, ! any, the gentleman had 
drunk himself out of his live sentences 
Era. It is Ids five senses : tie, wind the ignornnee is! 
Hurd. And buiug/ap, sir, whs, »h they suv, cmdi tried. 

Shah , M. W. of W , i. J. 

fapesmo (fa-pes'mo), v. In topic, an indirect 
mood of the nrst figure of syllogism : one of the 
mnemonic words supposed to have been in- 
vented by Petrus Hispanus in the thirteenth 
century, and given in t hid* HuimmihoLogicales ” 
Of that author. Every letter ill it is significant : the / 
moans that the syllogism jh to he reduced to ferio ; tho 
a, that the major premise is universal uttirmative ; the p, 
that that premise is to he converted per iieeideus in the 
reduction ; the r, that the minor picndse is universal neg- 
ative ; tlic s, that that premise is to he converted simply; 
the in. that tin* two pi noises are to In- transposed in the 
reduction; and the o, that the conclusion Jh particular 
negative. The following is an example of fapesmo: All 
viviparous marine animals have this ; no fishes are vivipa- 
rous marine animals ; tin ref ore, Rome animals that have 
tins are not fishes. Fapesmo, w hen consideied as belong- 
ing to the foul Ih figure, in called fesa po. The mre word 
fupemo is another name for the mood felapton. 

faquir, n. Ho v fakir*. 

far 1 (far), adv. ; compar. farther and further, 
super!, farthest and furthest (see etym., and 
farther, fur ther). [Also dial./<T,/Mr,/Mrr; ear- 
ly mod. E. also Jarre, furre ; < ME. fer, ferr, 
feor,feorr, rarely Jar, for, fur, < AH. Jeorr, feor, 
far, at a distance, =’ OH. fer = OFries. fer, 
fir = D. ver = LG. Jcern,fcrcn = OHG. verro, 


far 

MHO. verre (MHG. rarely veme , G. always fern, 
with adverbial -n) = Icel. fjarri = Goth, fairra , 
far, at a distance: partly merged in some lan- 
guages with the deriv. adv., AS. feorran , from 
far, from afar, from a distance, ME. ferrcn, feor- 
ren, ferrene, f erne, from far (with a prep., offer - 
rene, oferrom, fro feme, afar, from far), = OS. 
ferr an, ferrane, from far, = MHG. vcrnc, Q.fcrn, 
far (see above), = Sw .fjerran, afar, = Dan .Jjcrn, 
a., far, jjcrnt , adv. , far ; = Gr. ntpav, on the other 
side, across (L. trans), irk pa, beyond, across, over 
(L. ultra ) , = Skt. para#, beyond, para , to a dis- 
tance. Remotely related to f or , /or-, fare , /ore-, 
forth*, etc., per-, pre-, pro-, etc. The normal 
compar. and super!, forms, namely, compar. Jar- 
rer (< ME. f error, really a double compar., more 
commonlyferre, firm, furre, fyrre, rarely J'arre y 
and in one syllable fir , fur y far (being thus 
identified in form with the positive), < AS. 
fyrre y fyr y fier y umlauted and abbr. from *feor- 
ror, compar. olfeorr , feor, far), and superl. f ar- 
rest (< ME. for rest, < AS.fyrrest, umlauted from 
*feorrost, superl. of feorr, J'eor, far), are rare 
or obs. in mod. E., their place being taken by 
farther and farthest , which are found only in 
mod. E., and* are due to confusion with further 
and furthest : see farther , further . The adj. far 
is from the adv.] 1 . At or by a great distance ; 
so as to be remote, or at a distant or advanced 
point, in place, time, progress, etc.: as, how far 
(by how great a distance) away is it? it is far 
(or not far) off; he is far along on his journey 
or in his studies. 

And the king went forth . . . and tarried in a place that 
was far off. 2 Sain. xv. 17. 

They sent back missives representing that they were 
far within the enemies frontier, and it waH dangerous 
either to pause or turn back. Irving , Granada, p. 61. 

2. To a great distance or extent ; so as to at- 
tain or extend to a distant or advanced point; 
for, over, or through a long way : as, how far 
(to how great a distance) did you go? to travel 
far ; to look far into the future; /ar-reaching 
designs. 

Now have 1 tolde you of Wayes, by the whyclio men gon 
ferreat and longest. M andeville, Travels, p. 126. 

When unto the guld church alio came, 

ARlie at the door did atan’ ; . . . 

She coudua com ofamr ben fin |. 

Voung A Am (Child's Ballads, I. 188). 

8. By a long interval or a great distance; so as 
to be widely separated: as, their paths lay/«r 
apart; ho is far removed from want. 

Far, far removed, dark in the dreary grave. 

Charlotte Bronte. 

4. From a great distance; from afar: as in the 
compound far-fetched (which see). — 6. At a 
great remove j a long way ; very remote : used 
elliptically with reference to space, time, de- 
gree, scope, purpose, desire, etc. : as, it is far 
(distant or away) from hero; people both far 
(off) and near (by or at hand) ; he was far 
(away) from the attainment of his object. 

The whiclu: is kuowyn bothr/mv and nero, 

A myghti prince, a man of grot powre. 

Generydes (1C. K, T. S.), 1. 622. 
Beante, Myjjt, ainyable chore 
To alio Men ferre and neere. 

Arthur (ed. Furnlvall), 1. .84. 

Tlvaferreste in his parisselie, moche and life. 

Chaucer , Gen. Prol. to c. T., 1. 494. 

Then Peter took him, and began to rebuke him, saying, 
Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall not be unto thee. 

Mat. xvi. 22. 

Will you not apeak at all? are you so far 
From kind words ? 

Beau, and FI., King and No King, iii 1. 

The nations/ar and near contend in choice. Drgdni. 

He was far from approving Ids adoption of the monastic 
life. Prescott, Ferd. and Iwu, il. 6. 

8. To or by a great degree ; in a great propor- 
tion; by many degrees; very much; largely; 
widely: as , far better; far worse; far other; 
far different. 

Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far 
above rubies. Prov. xxxi. 10. 

The night is far spent, the day is at hand. ltom. xiii. 1 2. 

Some of them ore so far gone with their private enthu- 
siasms and revelations that they are quite mad. 

Burton, Auat. of Mel., p. 627. 
So thou, fair city, . . . lovelier far 
Than in that panoply of war. 

Scott, Marmioti, Int to v. 

Far other was the song that once I heard 

By this huge oak. Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

7f. Long; a long time. 

Ac it is ferre agoo in seynt Fraunceyg tyme. 

Piers Plowman (B), xv. 226. 
As far as, to the distance, extent, or degree that : as, that 
is good at far at it goes. 
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Vet as ferre at y can or may 
Of here beaute sum-what too say 
I will applye my wittes all. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 49. 

In my last I fulfilled your Lordship’s Commands, at far 
as my Beading and Knowledge could extend. 

Howell, Letters, li. 66. 
As far as might be, to carve out 
Free Bpace for every human doubt. 

Tennyson , Two Voices. 
By far, in a groat degree ; very much. 

Tlier is a surgione in this sege that softe can handle, 

And more of phlsyke bifer and fairer he plastreth. 

Piers Plowman (B), xx. 312. 
And the bride-maidens whispered, “ ’Twere better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Loeh invar.” 

Scott , Young Lochinvar. 
Far away, far and away. See away. 

A manuscript by a new author, which ho declared to he 
far and away the best humorous story that had been 
written for years. Harper a Mag., LXXVII. 16. 

Far forth. S eefar-forth.— From far, from a great dis- 
tance ; from a remote place. 

Suiume tber bell that eomen fro ferr, and in goynge 
toward this Ydolc, at every tlirydde pas that thei gon fro 
here Jlows, thei knelen. Mandeville , Travels, p. 174. 

Madam, I Bee from farre a horseman coming; 

This way he bends bis speed. 

Hey wood , If you Know not Me, i. 

But now the trumpet, terrible from far, 

In shriller clangours animates tbe war. 

Addison , The Campaign. 

Ill be far (or farther) If I do. I will not do it: obsolete, 
the phrase now in use being I'll see you farther first. See 
farther. - In BO far a8, in the degree that ; to such an 
extent as. 

In so far as the college teaches religion, it must do so 
with the utmost candor. The Atlantic, LXI. 726. 

To he far hen with one, to bring far hen. Sec beni. 

far 1 (fiir), a . ; compar. farther and further , 
suporl. farthest and furthest (boo far^ y adv.). 
[Also dial, fer , fur ; early mod. E. farre , < ME. 
fer y ferr, rarely far , < AS. feorr , feor, a., from 
the adv., far, distant. The compar. and superl. 
farther and farthest are mod., as in the adv. 
forms. Compar. farrer (earlier farre, < ME. 
ferre , < AS. fyrra, firra) and superl. f arrest (< 
ME. ferreste, farrestc, < AS. * fyrresta ) are now 
hardly to be found.] 1. Situated or being at 
a great distance in space or time; distant; re- 
mote; far off or away: as, a far place; tho far 
future. [Now rare with reference to place.] 

We be come from a far country. Josh. ix. C. 

My blood 

Hath earnest in it of far springs to be. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

2. Extending to a great distance; prolonged 
or reaching to a distant point; protracted; 
long: as, far sight; a far look ahead. 

O I am going a far journey, 

Some strange count! it* to see. 

Lord Lovel (Child's llalladH, II. 162). 

3. Remote in degree or relation ; distantly con- 
nected. [Rare.] 

Sir Torre . . . 

Past up the still rich city to his kin. 

Ills own .far blood, which dwelt at Oamelot. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

4. More distant of the two: as, the far side of a 
horse (that is, the right or off side, as the rider 
always mounts on the left): sometimes used 
in place-names: as, Far Rockaway.-A far cry. 

See cry. 

far 1 (fiir), v. t . ; pret. and pp. far red, ppr. far- 
ring . [< far*, adv .] To remove far distant; 

banish. [Prov. Eng.] 

I’m sure I wish the man wore farted who plagues his 
brains wi’ Btrikiug out new words. 

Mrs. Haskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, x. 

far 2 (far), n. [E. dial., = farrow *, q. v.] The 
young of swino, or a litter of pigs. [Local, 
Eng.] 

far-aboutt (f&r'a-bout*), n. A going far out 
of the way: used literally or figuratively. 

What need these far-a bouts t Fuller , Holy War, p. 280. 

farad (far'ad), n. [So called in honor of the 
chemist Michael Faraday (1791 - 1867). Cf. am- 
pere, ohm , volt.] The electromagnetic unit of 
capacity of electricity, it is the capacity of a con- 
denser which when charged with a difference of potential 
of one volt has a charge of one coulomb. In practice tbe 
microfarad, tbe millionth of a farad, is more conveniently 
employed. Tin 1 latter is the capacity of about three miles 
of an ocean cable. 

Faradaic (far-a-da'ik), a. [< Faraday + -ic: 
see faradism.] 1. Pertaining to Faraday, the 
English physicist.— 2. [1. c.] Pertaining to the 
phenomena of electricity especially investi- 
gated by Faraday — for example, the phenom- 
ena of induction. S ee faradic. 

Ferrier states that Faradaic irritation causes movements 
of the eyeballs and other movements indicative of vertigo. 

Encyc. Brit., XIX. 38. 
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Tetanus produced by faradaic electricity is not of the 
nature of an apparently single and prolonged contraction. 

0. J. Romanes, Jelly-fish, etc., p. 48. 

FaradalO current, in elect.., an induced current, in con- 
tradistinction to a direct one. 

faradaism (far'a-da-izm), n. [< Faraday (see 
farad ) 4* - ism .]’* Same as faradization. 

faradic (fa-rad'ik), a. [< farad + -to.] Per- 
taining to induced electric currents obtained 
from a variety of machines — some of them 
magneto-electric, composed of a revolving mag- 
net and coils of wires, others of a cell (giving a 
galvanic current) and coils. The faradic machine 
now in common medical use is a form of induction coil 
consisting of a primary coil through which a current is 
sent from a voltaic cell, and a secondary coil surround- 
ing the primary, in which brief but intense currents are 
induced in alternating directions by the automatic making 
and breaking of tho primary current. See induction ana 
induction-coil. 

faradism (far'a-dizm), n. [< farad + -ism.] 
The form of electricity furnished by a faradic 
machine. 

faradization (far* a-di-za' shon ) , n. [< faradize 
+ -ation. ] In physiol ., the stimulation of a nerve 
with induced eurronts of electricity. 

faradize (far'a-diz), v. t . ; pret. and pp .fara- 
dized, ppr. faradizing. \f farad-ic + -ize. ] To 
stimulate, as a muscle, with induced electric 
currents. 

Muscles which were previously sluggish, after being 
thoroughly kneaded, would contract far more readily when 
faradized. Weir Mitchell, Injuries of Nerves, p. 260. 

faradizer (far'a-di-z6r), n . An instrument em- 
ployed in faradization. 

faraUon (fa-ral-yon'), n. ; pi. farallones (-yonz' 
or, in 8p. manner, -yo'nes). [Sp.] A lofty 
rocky islet rising precipitously from the sea. 
Generally used in tbe plural, because such islets frequent- 
ly occur in groups; and there aro several such groups on 
tbe American coast bearing this name. That best known 
is the one called the Farallones, in the Pacific, about 36 
miles west of San Francisco. 

Farancia (fa-ran'si-a), n. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1842); prob. a nonsense-name.] A genus of 
innocuous serpents, of the family Cohtbridcc 
and subfamily Valamariinw. F. abaevra iB a com- 
mon species in the southeiii United States, of a deep-red 



Wampum-snake ( Farancia abacura). 


color below with dark spots, above bluish-black, with a 
row of square red spots on each side. It is called the horn- 
snake i, red-bellied siutke, and wampum -snake. 

farand (far' and), a. and n. [E. dial, also farant; 
< ME. farand, comely, handsome, i. e.,’ appar. 
having a good favor or appearance, whence, in 
mod. Be. use in comp, (see 2, below), appar. a 
contr. of ME. *favorand (E. favoring), ppr. of fa- 
vor en, favor, cf. 8c. far, fair, fere, appearance, a 
contr. of favor in that sense ; cf. 8c. Jard,fa’ard, 
favored ( uwel-fard is equiv. to weel-f annul) . The 
contracted inf. fare for favor is appar. later 
than the contracted ppr. : see fare 9 . The word 
seems to have been m part identical with ME. 
farand, farende (mod. E. faring), ppr. oifaren, 
E. fare , go ; evil - or ill-farand, weel-farand , be- 
ing oquiv. to ill-faring , well-faring, referred to 
fare 1 .] I. a. 1. Well favored; comely; hand- 
some; goodly. [Prov. Eng.] 

ThiB wats [the] kynges countenaunce, where he in court 
were, 

At veil farand fest among his fre meny. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 101. 

Quhar Nele and Bruyss come, and theQueyn, 

And othir ladyis fayr and farand. 

Barbour, ii. 514, MS. (Jamieson.) 

2. Having a certain specified favor or appear- 
ance; appearing; seeming: generally uBed in 
composition with a specific term, fair, foul, evil , 
ill, well ( weel ), old ( auld ), etc. : as, auld-farand , 
old-seeming: applied to a child who manifests 
more sagacity than could be expected at his 
time of life. [Scotch.] 

Lykly he was, ryclit fair and weill farrand. 

Wallace, vi. 781, MS. (Jamieson.) 

And he looks aye sae wistfu’ the whiles I explain, 

He’s as auld as the hills— he’s an auld-farrant wean. 

William Miller, The Wonderfu’ Wean. 

EL n. Manners; humor. [Prov. Eng.] 
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fkrandly, farantly (far'and-li, -ant-li), adv. r< 
ME. farandely ; < farand 4 -Zy 2 .] In an orderly 
manner; decently. MaUiwell. Also farrantly, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

farandola, farandole (fa-ran'do-la, -doi), n. [= 
F. farandote, a rapid dance of Pr. origin, = mod. 
Pr. farandola = Sp. fardndula , a mean trade or 
calling, = Pg. farandula, farandulagem, a trifle, 
a gang of vagabonds, =5 It. dial, farandola . ] 
A rapid dance, of Komance origin, consisting 
of various figures, based upon a circle of dan- 
cers facing alternately in and out and clasp- 
ing hands : much used in excited gatherings in 
France and in northern Italy, 
farantly, adv . Sea farandiy. 

far-away (f&r'a-wa*), a. [= Sc. far-awa? ; < 
far away , adv. phrase.] 1. Distant; remote. 

Far-atva' fowls lute fair feathers. Scotch proverb. 

Tate’s a far-awa' cousin o’ mine. Scott , Rob Roy, xiv. 

The deaeon had passed away a year before ; only Mrs. 
Tall and a far-away cousin were occupying the house. 

Harper 's May., LXX VII. 549. 

2. Abstracted; absent-minded; pensive. 

From that time there began to grow into his eyes a far- 
away look, as seeing the invisible. 

The CimyreyationaJist, July 14, 1887. 

far-between (far' be-twen" ), a. Isolated ; wide- 
ly separated in space or time : applied to several 
individuals, [liare.] 

The peppering of fancy sportsmen, that have followed 
the far-between but more effectual shots of the borderer’s 
rifle. A Jew Mirror (New York), III. (1843). 

farce 1 (fars), v. t . ; pret. and pp. farced, ppr. 
farcing. [Early mod. E. also fame ; < ME. J'ar- 
ccn (= D. farerren = G. far 'circn = Dan. J'ar- 
cere ), < OF. far sir, farcir , F. farcir = Pr. far- 
sir , J'rasir , < L. farcire , pp. fart us, sometimes 
farctus , later farcitus , and Jarsus , stuff, cram, 
fill full, as Gr. tynjoaur, shut in, inclose. Cf. 
forces.] If. To stuff; cram. 

His typot was ny /arsed till of knyves 
And piirnes for to goveu fayre wyves. 

Chaucer , Gen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 233. 

Specifically — 2. In. cookery, to stuff, as a pud- 
ding, fowl, or roast, with various meats, oysters, 
bread, or othor ingredients, variously flavored 
or spiced; fill with stuffing. 

If any fane a ITonne, the needle must, be threaded the 
day before, ami the thread must be burned, not bitten or 
broken asunder. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 207. 

3. Figuratively, to fill, as a speech or written 
composition, with various scraps of wit or hu- 
mor; make “spicy.” 

They could wish your poets would leave to lie promot- 
ers of other men’s jests, and way-lay all the stale apoph- 
thegms or old hookN they can hear of (in in lot or other- 
wise), to farce their scenes withal. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, Iiul. 

These invectives were well farced for the gross taste of 
the multitude. 1. D' Israeli, Culam. of Authors, 11. 374. 

4f. To extend ; swell out. 

’Tls not ... 

The farced title running ’fore the king, 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world. 

Shak. , lien. V„ iv. 1. 

5f. To fatten. 

If tliou would st ,tarce thy lean riba with it too, they 
would not, like ragged latlis, rub out so many doublets as 
they do. B. J annum. Every Man out of Ills Humour, v. 4. 

farce 1 (fars), n. [= G. Dan. farce = Sw. fars, 
< F. farce , stuffing, a farce (> Sp. It. farsa = 
P g.farpa, a farce), < farcer, stuff: s ^ farce 1 , r.J 
1. A secular dramatic composition of a ludi- 
crous or satirical character; low comedy, ori- 
ginally the name (far ft in) was applied to a canticle in a 
mixture of Latin and French, sung in many churches at the 
principal festivals, especially on Christmas. The modern 
farce is: (a) A dramatic composition of a broadly comic 
character, differing from other comedy chiefly in the gro- 
tesqueuess and exaggeration of its characters and inci- 
dents. ( b ) An opera in one act, of an absurd, extravagant, 
or ludicrous character. 

Counsale fltidis It nocessar and expedient that the litill 
fa ruche and play maid be William Lauder be play it atoir 
the Quenis Grace. 

Quoted in Lauder's Dewtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. S.), Vref . , 

IP- vi. 

Farce is that in poetry which grotesque is in a picture ; 
the persons and actions of a farce are all uunatural, and 
the manners false. 

Dryden, Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 

My notion of a farce is a short piece in one act, contain- 
ing a single comic idea, of course cousidorably expanded, 
but without anything that can really be called a plot. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 129. 

The Egyptians are often amused by players of low and 
ridiculous farce*, who are called Mohhabbazee’n. 

E. W. Lane , Modern Egyptians, II. 111. 
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2. Ridiculous parade; absurd pageantry; fool- 
ish show. 

Let her see 

That all this mingled Mass which she, 

Being forbidden, longs to know, 

Is a dull farce and empty show. 

Prior, An English Padlock. 

For Swift and him [Parnell], [thou host] despised the farce 
of state, 

The sober follies of the wise and great. 

Pope, Epistle to Earl of Oxford. 

3. A ridiculous sham. 

farce 2 f (fars), v. t. [A particular use of farce 1 
(ME .farcen), or an error for fard. Bee fat'd, r.] 
To paint. 

Faroe not thy visage in no wise. 

Horn, of the Bose, 1. 2285. 

farcementt (fars'ment), n . [< farce 4 -meat.] 
Stuffing for meat; force-meat. 

They often spoil a good dish with improper sawce and 
unsavoury forcemeats. Feltham , Resolves. 

farceur (far-ser'), n. [= Sw. far nor, < F. far- 
ceur, < farce, a farce : see farce 1 .] A writer or 
player of farces: a joker; a wag. 

farcical 1 (fiir'si-kal), a. [< farce* 4- -ic-al, after 
comical , etc.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
a farce; droll; ludicrous; ridiculous; absurd. 

So that, whether the “Alchemist” he farcical or not, It 
will appear at least to have this note of farce, “ that the 
principal character is exaggerated.” 

Bp. Hard, Province of the Drama, iv. 

They deny the characters to lie farcical, because tliey 
are actually in nature. (lay, What d’ye Call ’t, Prof. 

He [the Bedouin | neither unfits himself for walking, nor 
distorts his ankles, by turning out his toes according to 
the farcical rules of fashion. 

It. F. Burton, El-Medinnh, p. 321. 

farcical 2 t (fiir'si-kal), a. [< farcy 4 -ic-al, af- 
ter farcical 1 .] Pertaining to farcy. [Kare.] 

I wish from my soul that every imitator in Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, had the farcy for his pains ; and that 
there was a good farcical house large enough to hold, aye, 
and sublimate them ... all together. 

Sterne, Tristram Sliaudy, lv. 4. 

farcicality (far-si-kal'i-ti), n . ; pi. farcicalities 
(-tiz). [\ farcical 1 + "-ity.] The character or 

quality of being farcical ; absurdity; something 
farcical or ridiculous. 

farcically (fiir'si-kal-i), adv. In a farcical man- 
ner; ludicrously. 

It, is not necessary that, In order to do this, he should have 
recourse to images that arc farcically low. Lanyhorne. 

farcicalness (fiir'si-kal-nes), w. Kamo as farci- 
cality. 

farcilitet (far'si-lit), n. [Irreg. < E. farce 1 (with 
ref. to force-meat) 4 Gr. AiOog, a stone.] Pud- 
ding-stone. Kir wan. 

farciment (far'si-mon), n. [< LL. farciminum, 
a disease of horses and other animals, supposed 
to bo eostivenoss (¥), < farcire , stuff, cram : see 
farce 1 . Cf .farcin.] Same as farcy. 

farcint (fiir'sin), n. [Also, and now usually, 
farcy, dial, corruptly fashion; < MEj. farcin, Jar- 
syn , < OF. farcin, F. farcin = It. farciuo, farcy, 

< LL. farciminum, a disease of horses: see far- 
cimcn.] Same as farcy . 

It comctli moste eomuneliclie about c the houndcs ers 
an yn Imre legges, than yn any other places, as ihejarsyn, 
and 3it this is wors to be bool. 

Hodl. MS., 516. (H alii well.) 

farcingt (far'sing), n. [Early mod. E .farsyvg ; 
verbal n. of farce 1 , v. t.] Stuffing composed of 
mixed ingredients; force-meat. 

Neucr was there puddyng slutted so full of farsynqc as 
his holyc feelynge faytliefull lolkearc farsed full of here- 
sies. Sir T. More, Works, p. «14. 

farctate (fiirk'tat), a. [< NL . fare fa Ins, < L. 
farctus, stuffed, pp. of farcire, stuff: s oo farce 1 .] 
In hot., stuiled; crammed or full; without va- 
cuities: opposed to tubular or hollow: as, a f arc- 
talc leaf, stem, or pericarp. Also applied to 
the stipes of Aganctni. [No longer technically 
used.] 

farcy (fiir'si), n. [Early mod. E. also farcic; 
ahbr. of farcin, q. v.] A disease of horses; a 
form of equinia. See cquinia. 

Fire is good for tlie farcic. 

Ray, Proverbs, 2d ed., p. 3(17. 

farcy-bud (fiir'si-bud), 7i. A swollen lymphatic, 
gland, as in farcy. 

fardt (fard), 71. [< F. fard , paint, rouge, < OITG. 
farawa , MIIG. varwc, G.farbc (= AS. farbe = 
1 ). verw = Dan. farve = Sw . far g), color, hue, 

< OHG. faro ( faraw -), MHG. var ( varw -), a., 
colored.] Color; paint, as applied to the com- 
plexion. 

A certain gay glosse or fard e. 

Palsgrave, Acolastua (1540). 
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These present us with the Skeleton of History, not mere- 
ly clothed with muscleB, animated with life, . . . but . . . 
rubbed with Spanish wool, painted with French fard. 

Whitaker, Review of Gibbon’s Hist. 

fardt (ftird), r. t. [< F. f ardor — Pr. fardar, 
paint, rouge, < F. fard, n., paint, rouge : see 
fard , «.] To paint, as the cheeks: as, “the 
farded fop,” S hens tone. 

He found that beauty which he had left innocent farded 
and sophisticated with some court-drug. 

A. Wilson, Hist. James I. 

fardage (fiir'daj), n. [< F. tarda ge (= Sp. far- 
daje = Pg. fardagem = It. fardaggio, luggage), 
< fardeau. a load (see fardel 1 ), 4 -age.] Kant., 
loose wood or other substances, as horns, ratan, 
coir, etc., stowed among the parts of a cargo to 
chock it, or placed below dry cargo to keep it 
from bilge-water; dunnage. 

far-dayt (far'da), n. The advanced part of the 
day. 

The manna was not good 
After sun-rising; far-day sullies flowers. 

II. Vauyhan, ftilex Hcintillans, Rules and Lessons. 

far-death (far'deth), n. Natural death. [Prov. 

farde^t, fardlet (flir'del, -dl), w. [< ME. far- 
del, < OF. fardel, F. fardeau = Pr. fardel = 
It. fardcllo (ML. fardellm), < Hp. Pg. fardel , 
a pack, bundle, dim. of Sp. Pg. fardo, a pack, 
bundle : said to bo of Ar. origin, < fardah, a 
package (Devic).] A bundle or pack ; a burden ; 
hence, anything cumbersome or irksome. 

Who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life? 

Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 1. 

They took out of the foresaid ship from Roger Hood 
otic fardel of cloth, and one chest with diuers goods. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 170. 

Under one of these arches we reposed; the stones our 
beds, our fardels the bolster. Sandys, Travailes, p. 90. 

fardel 1 1, fardlet (far'dcl, -dl), v. t. [< OF. far- 
dclcr, fnrdcllcr, bundle, (fardel, a bundle: see 
far del 1 , far die, n. Hence, by contr .yfarl 1 , q. v.] 
To make up in packs or bundles. 

Tilings orderly fardled up under heads arc most porta- 
ble. Fuller , Holy State, p. 164. 

fardel 2 f (far'del ), w. [Also farther*, fart *, q. v.; 
a corruption of ME. fertile (or feorth^ del (= D. 
vierendeel = MHG. virrteil , G. viertcl = ODan. 
fjerddel, Dan. fjrrdcdel = Sw .fjerdcdel), fourth 
part: sec fourth and deal 1 .] A fourth part: an 
old law term.— Fardel of land, a measure of land, 
tin* fourth part of n yard-land. 

fardel-bound (far' 'del-bound), a. [Also, cor- 
ruptly, farthing-bound ; nppar. < fardel 1, a load, 
4 bounds.] Costive; specifically, in ref. surg., 
affected, as cattle and sheep, with a disease 
caused by the retention of food in the many- 
plies or third stomach, between the numerous 
plaits of which it is impacted. The organ becomes 
gorged, and ultimately afleeted with chronic inflamma- 
tion. Ovcsi ripe clover, rye-griiSK, or vetches are likely to 
produce the disease. Also clue-bound. 

farder, fardest. Obsolete or dialectal forms 
of farther, farthest. 

farding 1 (far 'ding), n. [See farthing, far ding- 
deal.] An obsolete or dialectal form’ of Jar- 
thin q. 

fardmg 2 t (far'ding), n. [Verbal n. of fard, ».] 
i hunting the face; the use of cosmetics. 

Truth in a matron ; error ft eurtizan ; the matron cares 
onely to eoncilc love by a grave and graceful! modesty, 
the eurtizan with philtres uudjnrdiny- 

Bp. Hall, Sermon at Thehnld, Sej»t. 15, 1628. 

fardingal© 1 (fiir'ding-gal), n. Same as farthin- 
gale. 

fardingale-f, n. A corrupt form of fardmgdml. 

farding-bag (Hir'ding-hag), n. The first stom- 
ach of a cow or otner ruminant, wht»re green 
food lies unt il it is regurgitated to be chewed 
again ; the paunch or rumen. 

fardingdealf (fiir'ding-del), n. [AIho written 
fardmgdalc, fartlnngdale, farthcndcle, far mt del 
(and fardel'*, q. v. ); < farding 1 (ME. ferdiiig, ML. 
fcrdntgns), or far filing, 4 deal 1 , ME. del, part 
(s co farthing, 2, uml deal 1 ),but orig. (ME .)fcrthc 
del, i. e., fourth deal: s oo fardel'*.) A measure 
of land, one fourth of an acre, now a rood. 

1 farthendele or rood of land. 

T. Hill, Arithmetic ( 1600 ), fol. 67 a. 

fardlet. ». and v. Rcc* fardel 1 . 

fare 1 (iar), I\ i . ; ]>ret. and pp. fared, ppr. far- 
ing. [< ME. farm (pret. for, pp. fares ), go (in 
the widest use), he in a particular condition, < 
AS. far an (pret. for, pi. for on, pp. farm), go, 
travel, etc., be in a particular condition, fare, 
= OS. far an = OFries .far a = D. raren = M LG . 
LG. faren s- OHG. far an, MHG .farm, raren , 
G. fahren = I cel. fara = Sw. far a = Dan. fare 
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as Goth, faran, go (whence the causal form, 
ME. ferien , < AS. ferian , carry, convey, con- 
duct, lead, often of conveying over water, the 
only use in OS. ferian = OHG. ferjan , MHG. 
vern, go by water, sail, etc., = Icel. ferja, con- 
vey over water, esp. ferry over a river or 
strait, as Sw. fdrja = Dan. fccrge, terry. = 
Goth, farjan, go by water, sail, etc. : see jerry 
and ford), < Teut. */ *far = L. */ *per, *por in 
ex-periri, pass through, experience, pcritus, ex - 
pertus , experienced, periculum, danger, par tare, 
carry, porta, a gate, portus , a harbor, = Gr. 
«t/ * 7 np, * 7 rop in ictpav, pass over or across, esp. 
water, ir6pog f a way through, a ford, irof#/i6c, a 
passage, ford, noptutiv, convey, 7 ropthnOat, go, 
proceed, = OBulg. prati, go, = Skt. par, tr., 
pass, bring across; cf. Zend perdu , a bridge. 
The Aryan \/ par expresses the general idea 
of forward motion, and has consequently pro- 
duced an immense number of derivatives in 
which that idea is particularized and developed, 
as, in E., of AS. origin, J'are ] . ferry, ford , fear 1 , 
obs. or dial. /m/2, Jerly, forty, fere*, 
foor 2 , etc.; of L. origin, experience , expert , 
periment , etc., peril, port *, port'*, port*, port&, 
etc., deport, comport, export, import , report , aap- 
transport, etc. ; of Gr. origin, pore'*, em- 
porium .] 1. Togo; pass; move forward ; pro- 
ceed; travel. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Now Perkyn with M 10 pilgrimes to the plouli ln/ami; 

To eryen Iiub hulf-nker holpen liym luetiye. 

J’/Vra JHounnan (C), lx. 112. 
Wheiuie Huroudo was of lif /am, 

An uiiugel room Joseph to warn. 

Cursor Mundi. ( Haiti-well .) 
Give me my faith and troth aguin, 

And let me /arc me on my way. 

CVerA; Saunders (Child's liullnds, IT. 50). 

The next morning Raphael was faring forth gallantly, 
well armed and mounted. Kingsley, Hypatia, xxi. 

To fare on foot from Paris to Lucerne was, in 1814, an 
adventure whieh railed for courage. 

E. Dowden, Shelley, I. 447. 

2. To go or get on, as to circumstances; speed; 
be in a certain state; be attended with certain 
circumstances or events; be circumstanced; 
specifically, to bo in a certain condition as re- 
gards fortune, or bodily or social comforts. 

1 was very much troubled to think of Fasting 3 or 4 
Rays, or u Week, having fared very hard already. 

Dam pier, Voyages, 11. ii. 38. 

3. To be entertained with food ; eat and drink. 

Ful of to 

Have 1 up*on this bench farm ful weel ; 

Heere have I cteu many a myrio meel. 

Chaucer , Sumnioner's Tale, 1. 65. 
Come in, come in, my merry young men, 

Come in and drink the wine wi‘ me; 

And a' the hotter yo shall, fare, 

For this glide news ye toll to me. 

The K u i<f fit's Ghost (Child's Ballads, I. 211). 

There was a certain rich man which . . . fared sump- 
tuously every day. Luke xvi. 19. 

4. To go or come out, us to result; happen; 
turn out ; result; come to pass: with it imper- 
sonally. 

lt.fareth many times with men's opinions us with ru- 
mours and reports. Hooker , Eeeles. Polity, Prof. , iv. 

Oh ) said Christiana, Hint it hud been but our lot to go 
with him, then hud it fared well with us. 

Banyan, Pilgrim's Progress, d. 

.So fares it when with truth falsehood contends 

Milton, P. K., iii. 443. 

6f. To conduct one’s self ; behave. 

They /arm wel, God save hem bot.be two; 

For treweliebe I holde it grete deyntee 
A kynges sone in armes wel to do. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 103. 

Than this gode man ferde us a man out of reson for 
hevinesse and sorowo..' Merlin (K. E. T. H.), i. 4. 

6. In an expletive use, to seem ; appear. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

“How do you fare to feel about it, Mas’r Davy?" be 
inquired. Dickens , David Copperfielil, xlvi. 

fare 1 (far), n. [< ME. fare, < AS. faru , a jour- 
ney, company, expedition (= OFries. fera, fere, 
far, fare, a journey, passage, = MHG. var , a 
journey, = Icel. for , a journey, expedition), < 
faran, etc., go: nee fare 1 , r.] If. Agoing; a 
journey; voyage; course; passage. 

Tlius be posses to that port, Ids passage to scehe, 
Fyndu 3 he a fayr schyp to the /are redy. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 98. 

lie that followes my fare. Mortc Arthure. ( U alii well .) 

2f. A company of persons making a journey. 
— 3. The price of passage or going; the sum 
paid or due for conveyance by land or water: 
as, the fare for crossing by a ferry ; the fare for 
conveyance in a railroad-train, cab, omnibus, 
etc. 
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But Jonah . . . found a ship going to Tarshish, bo he 
paid the fare thereof. Jonah L 8. 

4 . The person or persons conveyed in a vehicle. 

What fairest of fairs 

Was that fare that thou landedBt but now at Trig-stairs? 

Ii. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, v. 8. 
Thus passing from channel] to channcll, landing his fare 
or patron at what house he pleases. 

Evelyn, Diary, June, 1645, 

5f. Outfit for a journey; equipment. — 6. Food; 
provisions of tne table. 

Bot prayse thi fare, wer-so-euer thou be ; 

Fore be it gode or be it badde, 

Yn gud worth it muste be had. 

Babees Look (E. E. T. S.), p. 23. 
All daye shalt thou cate and drlnke of the best, 

And T will payo tliy fare. 

King Edward Fourth (Clilld’s Ballads, VIII. 25). 
Rich fare, brave attire, Boft beds, and silken thoughts, 
attend tills dear beauty. 

D. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iii. 3. 
Our fare was excellent, consisting of elk venison, moun- 
tain grouse, and small trout. The Century, XXX. 224. 

7f. Experience; treatment; fortune; cheer. 

For his dedes to-day i am vndo for euer ; 

Echo frek (man] for this fare false wol me hold. 

William of Palcrrn (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 2079. 
How now, fair lords? What /are f wliat news abroad ? 

Shah., $ Hen. VI., ii. 1. 
Here - us the old preacher Hugh Latimer grimly said 
in closing one of his powerful descriptions of future pun- 
ishment— you see your fare. 

S. Lanier , The Fmglish Novel, p. 11. 

8f. Proceeding; conduct; behavior. 

Lat be this ny ee fare ! Chaucer , Troilus, ii. 1144. 

9. Doings; ado; bustle; tumult; stir. 

Wliat amountoth al this fare '* 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 471. 
The wardeyn chidde and made fare. 

Chaucer, Reeve's ’Tale, 1. 79. 

10. The quantity of fish taken in a fishing-ves- 
sel. 

The crew said to-day that they lmd enough of fishing 
with suit clams, as it was like doing penance to go to the 
Banks mid attempt tv catch a tare "of fish with that kind 
of Imit. New York Tribune , June 8, 1888. 

11. The form or track of a hare. 

Not a haro 

Can be startled from bis fare 
By my footing. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 2. 

12. A game played with dice. HaUiwell. [Prov. 
Eng.J BUI of fare. See bill*.— Fiddler’s fare. Sec 

fiddler. 

fare- (far), n. [Contr. of farrow .] A farrow: 
as, a fare of pigs. Grose. [Prov. Eng.] 
fare*'* (far), v. t . ; prot. and pp. Jared, ppr. faring. 
[Formerly also/mV; a dial. var. oifaror, mixed 
with /« re*. Cf . far and. ] To resemble, or act 
like (another). 

fare-box (far'boks), n. A box in which the tick- 
ets or fares of passengers, as in horse-ears, om- 
nibuses, and at some railroad-stations, are de- 
posited by them. 

fare-indicator (far'in^di-ka-tor), w. A device 
for registering the fares paid in a public con- 
veyance. 

farent. An obsolete preterit and past parti ci- 
ple of fare 1 . 

farendonet, n. Same at* f errand ine. 
farewell (far' wel'), inter). [Prop, separate, be- 
ing two words, fare wetl,< ME. fare wel (= Dan. 
farvel = 8w. farvdl, adv. andu.), used not only 
in the impv., as in mod. E., but in the ind.: he 
fareth wel (L. raid), we farm wet ( L . ealemus), 
ete., impv. fare wel , common in leave-taking 
and at the end of letters (L. vale, valete) : farm , 
fare, speed, bo in a particular condition (not in 
the lit. senso 4 go’), with a qualifying adv. wcl , 
well ; so also with ill and amiss, etc.] 4 Fare 
well’; may you bo or contin ue in a happy or pros- 
perous condition ; in common use, good-by. it 
expresses u kind wish, a wish of happiness, ami while it does 
not, in its origin, necessarily refer to departure, it is now 
used, like good-by, its more colloquial equivalent, exclu- 
sively in leave-taking. It is sometimes used in reference 
to inanimate objects, in slight personification. It empha- 
sizes the bid of separation or relinquishment. 

“ 3 ce fare wel, Phippe !’* quod Fuuntelte, and forth gan me 
drawe. Pieis Plowman (B), xi. 41. 

Farewell, farewell, good Ancient; 

A stout man and a true, thou art come in sorrow. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, i. 8. 
Farewell, happy fields. Milton, V. L„ i. 249. 

If this b<v true, farewel all the differences of good and 
evil in men s actions ; farewel all expectations of future 
rewards and punishments. Stilling fleet, Sermons, 

lit 1 b still often written separately, with a pronoun be- 
tween, the pronoun being either the subject nominative, 
aB in “ fare you well " or “ fare ye well,” or a dative of ref- 
erence, as in “fare thee well.” 


for-forth 

Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest I 
Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest. 

Burnt, To Nancy. 
Fare thee well, and if tor ever, 

Still forever fare thee well. 

Byron, Fare thee Well.] 

= Syn. Good-by, etc. See adieu, inter j. 

farewell (far 'wel'), n. and a . [< farewell .] I. 

n. 1. A good-by; a leave-taking ; an adieu. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 

Shah., Hen. VIII., iii. 2. 
The air is full of farewells to the dying, 

And mournings for the dead. 

Longfellow, Resignation. 
Farewell followed by to governing the object is a noun, 
used elliptically for “I bid farewell (to . . . )." 

2. Leave ; departure ; final look, thought, or 
attention. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes her farewell of the glorious sun ! 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., ii. 1. 

Before I take my farewell of this subject, I shall advise 
the author tor the future to speak his meaning more 
plainly. Addison. 

II. a . Parting; valedictory: as, a farewell 
sermon ; farewell appearance of an actor. 

The hardy veteran, proud of many a scar, . . . 
Leans on his Bpear to take his, farewell view, 

And, sighing, bids the glorious camp adieu. 

Tickell, On the Prospect of Peace. 

Several ingenious writers, who have taken their leave 
of the publick in farewell papers, will not give over bo, 
but intend to appear again. Spectator. 

Farewell rock, ill coal-wining, the millstone-grit (see 
carboniferous and coal-measures ) : so called by the miners, 
because when this rock is met with in sinking they bid 
farewell to any prospect of finding coal at lower depths. 

I Eng.] 

farewellt, v. t. [< farewell, n.] To bid fare- 
well to; tako leave of. 

Till she brake from their arms, . . . 

And, farewelling the fiock, did homeward wend. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

fare-wicket (fSr'wik'et), n. 1. A turnstile 
gate fitted with a counting and registering de- 
vice for indicating the number of persons pass- 
ing it : used in registering fares. — 2. In ahorse- 
car, an opening in the door, closed by a slide or 
by a spring-plate, through which fares can be 
collected from passengers or change made by 
an employee. Car-BuildcFx Diet. 

far-fett (liir'fet), a. [< far 1 + Jet, pp. of Jet 1 : 
see/cfi. Cf .far-fetchea.'] Same as Jar-fetehed. 

Things farrefet and deare bought arc good for Ladies. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poosic, p. 152. 

There was no man more tenderly sensible in anything 
offered to hiniBelf which, ill th a farthest-fet construction, 
might be wrested to the name of wrong. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
If York, with all his fur Jet policy, 

Had been the regent there instead of me, 
lie never would have stay’d in France so long. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 

Whose pains have earn’d the far-fet spoil. 

Milton, P. R., ii. 401. 

far-fetcht (f&r'foch), w. [< far 1 + fetch 1 , n., a 
stratagem; suggested by far-fetched. ] A deep- 
laid stratagem. 

Jesuits have deeper reaches 
In all their politic far- fetches. 

S. Butler, ITudibras. 

far-fetcht (f fir 'fech), r. t. [Assumed from far- 
fetched.^ To bring from far ; draw as a conclu- 
sion remote from or not justified by the prem- 
ises. 

To far -fetch the name of Tartar from a Hebrew word. 

Fuller. 

far-fetched (fkr'fecht), a. [Also far-fetcht; < 
far 1 + fetched, pp. of fetch, v.: nee fetch 1 ."] 1. 
Fetched or brought from afar. [Rare.] 

'Tis not styles farfetched from Greece or Rome, 

But Just the Fireside, that can make a home. 

Lowell, Fitz Adam’s Story. 

Hence — 2f. Choice ; rare. 

Nature making her beauty and Bhape but the most fair 
Ciibiuet of a far-fetcht minde. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, p. 506. 

3. Remotely connected ; irrelevant ; forced ; 
strained: as, far-fetched conceits; far-fetched 
similes. 

Pride and Ambition here 
Only in far-fetch'd Metaphors appear. 

Cowley, The Mistress, The Wish. 

This is not only a false thought, but is . . . far-fetched 
also. Goldsmith , The Bee, No. 8. 

My solution was so fantastic, so apparently far-fetched, 
so absurd, that I resolved to wait for convincing evidence. 

//. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 162. 

far-fortht (far 'forth'), adv. [Also as two words, 
far forth ; early mod. E. also far foorth ; < ME. 
far-forth , fer-forthe ; < far l, adv., + forth 1 .] 



far-forth 

1. Far on; far forward ; in an advanced degree 
or extent. 

Now bo we so farforthe come, 

Speke mote we of the dome. 

MS. Laud, 416, f. 116. ( Hailiwell .) 
Ne none agayne bo farre four the in her fauour 
That is full satisfyed with her behauiour. 

Sir T. More , To Them that Seke Fortune. 
He sayd not such words, nor spake so far-forth in the 
matter, without commission. Hakluyt s Voyages, II. 88. 
So long these knights discoursed diversly 
Of straunge affaires, and noble hardiment, . . . 

That now tho humid night was farforth spent. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. ix. 53. 

2. Far; to or in such a degree or extent: in 
the adverbial conjunctive phrases as, or so, far- 
fbrth a8j where the words are now usually sepa- 
rated, forth being expletive. 

Youre bak eke in no way 
Turne on no wihte, as f erf ort he a ur ye may. 

Babees Book (K. E. T. 8.), p. 4. 
He is descendid of an high lenage, 

And as fer fnrth as I oanne fele and see, 

He waytith after right grote heritage. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2430. 
So far-foorth as those writers which aro come to our 
liandB haue left recorded. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 653. 

farin (far'in), n. [< F. farine, < L. farina : soe 
farina.] Same as farina. 
farina (fa-re'na or -n'nji), n. [= F. farine = 
Pr. Sp. It. farina = Pg. farinha , < L. farina , 
ground corn, meal, flour, { far ( farr -), a sort ol* 

f ain, spelt, also coarse meal, grits, = A 8. here, 
bear*, barley: see bear 3 , bar lei/ 1 .] 1. In a 

neral sense, meal or flour. Specifically — 2. 
soft, tasteless, and commonly white flour, 
obtained by trituration of tho seeds of cereal 
and leguminous plants, and of some roots, as 
the potato. It consists of gluten, starch, ami 
mucilage. — 3. A preparation of white maize 
in granular form, coarser than meal, hut finer 
than hominy. It is used for puddings, etc. 
[U. S.] — 4. In hot, the pollen of flowers. 

This is divided into many cells which contain a great 
number of small seeds covered with a red farina. 

Granger, The 8ugav-Cane, iv., note. 

5. In entom., a mealy powder found on some 
insects. See farinose, H.—FobbII farina, a variety 
of calcium carbonate, in thin wnite crusts, light as cotton, 
and easily reducible to powder. 

farina-boiler (fa-re 7 na-boHler), n . A saucepan 
or kettle used for cooking farinaceous articles, 
or any delicate food liable to scorch. It consists 
of two vessels, the outer one for water, and the inner 
one for tho article to be cooked. III. 8.1 

farinaceous (far-i-na/shius), a. [== Sp. farina - 
ceo ss It. farinaceo, < LL. farinaceus , < farina , 
meal: see farina.] 1. Consisting or mado of 
meal or flour: as, a farinaceous diet, which con- 
sists of articles prepared from the meal pr flour 
of the various species of corn or grain. 

When one huge wooden bowl before them stood, 
Fill’d with huge balls oi farinaceous food. 

Crahbc, Works, IV. 164. 

2. Containing starch : as, farinaceous seeds. — 

3. Pertaining to meal ; of the nature of meal ; 
mealy: as, a farinaceous taste or quality. — 4. 
Having a mealy appearance ; covered with or 
as if with meal; characterized by something 
resembling meal : applied in pathology to cer- 
tain eruptions in winch the epidermis exfoliates 
in fine scales resembling farina. 

Some fly with two wings, hb birds and many insects; 
some with four, as all farinaceous or mealy-winged ani- 
mals, as butter-flies and moths. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., iii. 15. 

farinaceously (far-i-na'shius-li) , adv. With fa- 
rina : as, Jdrinacco us hf tomentoso. 
faring (far'ing), a . [Prop. ppr. of fare 1 , mixed 
with far and, orig. ppr. of fare*: see fa rand, 
fare 1 , fare*.] 1. Seeming; looking: in com- 
position, as ill faring, well faring . — 2. Doing; 
going: in composition, as seafaring. 
farinose (far'i-nos), a. [= F. farineux = Pg. 
farinhoso = It. farinoso, < liL.Jormosus, mealy, 
< L. farina , meal: see farina.] 1. Yielding 
farina: as, farinose plaiits. — 2. In hot., cov- 
ered with a meal-like powder, as the leaves of 
Primula farinosa and other plants. — 3. In 
entom . : (a) Floury : applied to a white secre- 
tion found on various parts of tho body in many 
Homop ter a and a few other insects, it is often 
produced in such quantities as to hide the surface, and 
project in long masses or filaments, which fall off At the 
least touch, (ft) Covered with tho matter de- 
scribed above, as the abdomens of certain 
leaf-hoppers, (c) Covered with minute dots 
resembling white or yellow powder, or with a 
fixed whitish powder on a dark surface, as spots 
on the elytra of certain beetles. Also J'arinu- 
lent. 
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farinosely (far'i-nos -li), adv. In a farinose 
manner. 

farinulent (fa-rin'u-lent), a. [< farina 4* 
-ulent.] Same as farinose, 3. 
farkleberry (fiir'kl-berH), n . The Vaecinium 
arboreum , a shrub or small tree of the southern 
United States, bearing a small, black, many- 
seeded berry, with a dry and rather astringent 
pulp. The wood is hard and very close-grained, 
and is used to some extent in turning. 

farl 4 (fiirl), v. t. [A contr. of far die, fardel 
pack up; corruptly furdle, contr. furl, the pres- 
ent form: see furl.] To furl. 

Hey-day, hey-day, how she kicks and yerks ! 

Down with the main- mast ! lay her at hull ! 

Farl up all her linens, and lot her ride it out ! 

Fletcher {and another), Sea Voyage, 1. 1. 

farl 2 (fiirl), n. [Sc., a contr. oi fardel**, far the! 2 , 
lit. a fourth part : see fardel 2 . For the con- 
traction, of. farl 1 .] A ‘quarter or third part of 
a thin circular cake of flour or oatmeal. Also 
farrel. 

Then let bis wisdom girn and snarl 
O'er a weel-tostit girdle/rrWe. 

Fergusson, Poems, 1 1. 7S. 

farleu (fiir'lo), n. In Scots law , money paid 
by tenants in lieu of a heriot : often applied to 
tho best chattel, as distinguished from heriot , 
tin* best beast. 

farlie, farly, a., n., and adv. Soe forty. 

farm 1 (farm), tt. [Early mod. K. also far me, 
ferine; < ME. fer me, rent, revenue, particular- 
ly as collected by a ‘ farmer,’ factor, or steward, 
hence also stewardship ; also a meal, a feast ; 
< A S. feonn (fern., gen. ace. etc., f comic), pro- 
vision, food, supplies ; provisions, etc., sup- 
plied by a vassal or tenant to his lord, esp/to 
the king; hence an ostat-e from which such sup- 
plies are due ( eg ninges feonn, late AS. cgnges 
Jcorme-hdm, * king’s farm’); hence also a meal, 
a feast, and, generally, entertainment (of a 
guest or, as a tenant’s duty, of his lord), har- 
boring (of a fugitive); also, rarely, use, advan- 
tage ( /fmrmian , gefeorniian, supply with food, 
sustain, entertain, receive (e guest), harbor 
(a fugitive), etc., > feormere , a purveyor (of a 
guild), feonn ung, and fgrmth, a harboring (of 
fugitives), etc.) ; orig. perhaps ‘ a living, moans 
of subsistence,’ connected with Jeorh , life, = 
OS. ferali, J'erh = OH (4. ferah, ferlt, MHO. 
vereh = leal. fjbr, life, = (4oth. Joirhwus, the 
world. But as AS. feonn is always rendered 
in ML. by fmna or forma , which is formally 
identical with the fern, of L . ft rums, ML. often 
spelled form us (> OF. ferine , ME. ferine , > mod. 

E. , with restored L. vowel, firm), most writers 
have assumed the actual identity of the two 
words (L. firm a, fern, adj., and ML. firm a or 
Jenna, n.), “either because the farms were at. 
first, inclosed or fortified with walls, or because 
the leases were confirmed or made 1 more cert ain 
by signature”: soe firm, a., Jinn , v., firm , n. 
But the AS. form appears to be the original. 
The ML. Jenna, firma has the AS. senses, and, 
later, the senses of rent, revenue, particularly 
as collected by a farmer or factor, also in gen- 
eral a tax, tribute, impost. Hence; O b*. ferine, 

F. ferine = Pr. fer mo, m same senses, the OF. 
being partly the source of the ME. form. The 
mixture of forms and senses lias confused the 
history of the word. The purely agricultural 
sense is comparatively modern.] 1. In old 
English use, the revenue or rent from lands un- 
der lease ; revenue, rent-, or income in general, 
but originally chiefly in the form of natural 
products. 

lies . . yuf a vertvynferme for the gmunt. 

('hauccr, (len. Prol. to C. T. (cd. Tyrwliitt), 1. 2,53. 
Ferine* thyk arc toinyng, my purs ih hot wake. 

Toumeley Mysteries , j>, 84. 

The impost continued to be levied, and was included, 
with the imposts upon wines, in the farm termed “the 
petty farm." S. Dowell, Taves in England, I. 216. 

The profits of tiie King’s land in the shire, Ills various 
dues and rights in kind and in money, wore commuted 
for a llxed sum, the farm of the shire. 

F. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 294. 

2. The state of land leased on rent reserved ; 
a lease ; possession under lease : as, in law, to 
farm let, or let to farm. 

He sette iiys tounes and liys Iondes to ferine. 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 37s 
The Earl of Wiltshire hath the realm in farm. 

Shak., Rich. II., ih 1. 

It is greate wilfulnes in . . . land-loriles to refuse to 
make any longer farmes unto fcheyr tenauntes. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

3. The system, method, or act of collecting 
revenue by letting out a territory in districts. 


farmage 

Under an ordinance of September 20. 1649, the commis- 
sioners had power to let out to farm the excise upon all 
or any commodities. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, II. 10. 

The first farm of postal income was mado in 1072, and 
hy fanners it whs administered until June, 1790. 

JSncyc. Brit., XIX. 580. 

4. A country or district let out for the collec- 
tion of revenue. [Hare.] 

The province was divided into twelve farms. llurke. 

5. A tract of land devoted to general or spe- 
cial cultivation under a single control, whether 
that of its owner or of a tenant-: as, a small 
farm ; a wheat-, fruit-, dairy-, or market -farm. 

Cato would havo this point especially to la* considered, 
that the soil of a farme (situate as hath been said) Jie 
good of itselfe, and fertile. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvii. 5. 

At my farm, 

I have a hundred milch-kiuc to the pail. 

Shak., T. of the 8., ii. 1. 
Then the great Hall was wholly broken down, 

And the broad woodland parcel !’d into Janus. 

Tennyson, Ayimer’s Field. 

0f. A farm-house ; a grange ; a granary. 

As for example: farms s or granges which eonteine 
chambers in them, more than ttftie cubits m length. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 577. 

7f. A dwelling ; a habitation ; a lodging. 

Ilis sinfull sowlo with desperate disdaine 

Out of her fleshly ferine fled to the place of paine. 

Sjmuter, F. Q., III. v. 23. 

Blanchfarm. See blanchfarm. Home farm. (a) The 
farm on an English manor not held hy tenants, hut re- 
served for the immediate use of the lord. (6) A farm or 
portion of a farm nearest to or surrounding the home.- 
TO farm let. See del. 2. 

farm 1 (farm), v . [< M E. fer men, take on lease, 

< ferine , n. : hoc farm*, w.] I. tram. 1. To 
lease, as laud, at a stated rent ; give a lease 
of, as land ; let, to a tenant, on condition of 
paying rent: as, to farm a manor. 

We go to gain a little patch of ground 
That hath in it no profit hut t lit* name. 

To pay live ducats, Jive, 1 would not farm it. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 1. 

Specifically — 2. To lease or let. (tuxes, imposts, 
or other duties) for a term at a stated rental: 
generally with out. it. was tormcrly customary in 
some European countries, and is still in some eastern 
ones, for tin* ruler or government to farm the revenues 
(taxes or louts, imposts, and excise) to individuals lor a 
certain percentage on the amount collected, or for the 
payment of llxed sums, the farmers of the revenue retain- 
ing the surplus of their collections. 

Hut I believe lie | the kiug| must farm out your Warwick- 
shire benevolence for the puyment theieof. 

Donne, Letters, i. 

The fanning out of the defence of a country, being 
wholly unprecedented and evidently abused, could havo 
no real object hut to enrich the eon tractor at the Com- 
pany s expense. Burke , Charge against Warren Hustings. 

The older sources of income were, according to the later 
use of an ancient English word ,Janned hy the Sheriff. 

A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 294. 

3. Tot, a kept a certain rent or rate ; take a lease 
of ; pay a stated sum or percentage for the use, 
collection, etc., of. 

Tlie lewes Janne theCustomc of the Kings. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 101. 

4. To cultivate, its land ; till and plant. 

T am hut a silly old man, 

Who farms a piece of ground. 

Saddle to Bags (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 206). 

II. nitrons. To bo employed in agriculture; 
cultivate* the soil. 

T grant indeed that flo» ks and fields have charms 

For him that grazes or for iiun that farms 

C raids 1 , Works, I. 4. 

farm 2 f (farm), n. [ME .ferine, later forme, < AS. 
feonn, a meal ; ult. the same a Hjdrm 1 , u ., q. v.] 
Food ; a meal. 

This hash vjaniie huddc hene a least. 

llnllad oj Our Ladg, 1752. 

farm 3 (fiirm), v. I. [E. dial. ; < ME. *fermen (not 
found), < AS. fcornnun, also in coin]), d-frornn - 
an, ge-feormiou , cleanse, polish, jiroh. ultered 
(by confusion with the quite different word 
feormion, supply, entertain, ete.: see form 1 ) 
from *feorbion , *Jnrbmn =()HG .Jnrbjon, MH(4. 
riirben , cleanse, polish, rub bright, > OF .J'urtnr, 
fourhir ( Jburbiss -), whenee ME. fourlnshen , E. 
furbish : see furbish.] To cleanse or empty. 
Hailiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

farmable (fiir'ma-bl), a. [< farm 1 + -able.] 
Capable of being farmed, in any sense. Cot- 
grore. 

farmaget (fttr'maj), «. [< form 1 + -age.] The 

management- of farms. Davies. 

They do by farmage 
Brynge the londe into arearage, 
Contempnynge the state temporall. 

Roy and Barlow, Rede me and Be nott Wroth, p. 102. 
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farmaryt, n. Same as infirmary . . 

The moonke anon after went to the farmarie, A there 
died. Foa ie, Martyrs, p. 288. 

farm-bailiff (farm'ba/'iif), n. An overseer ap- 
pointed by the possessor or proprietor of a farm 
to direct and superintend the farming opera- 
tions. 

farm-building (farm'biFding), n. One of the 
buildings belonging to and used for the business 
of a farm. 

farmer (far'm6r), n. [ < ME. * former, farm our, a 
steward, bailiff, collector of taxes, partly < OF. 
formin', F. fermier , a farmer, a lessee, also a 
chief husbandman, a bailiff or overseer of a farm 
(< ML. firmarim, one to whom land is rented for 
a terra of years, a collector of taxes, a deputy, 

< firma , farm, in its various senses : see/arm 1 ), 
partly < AS. feormere, a purveyor (of a guild), 

< feormian , purvey, supply, etc. : see farm 1 , n. 

and v.] 1. One who undertakes the collection 

of taxes, customs, excise, or other duties for a 
certain rate per cent., or pays a fixed sum for 
the privilege of collecting and retaining them : 
as, a farmer of the revenues. 

The farmer* of the tax f hearth-money] were rigorous 
and unrelenting in their proceedings. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, II. 48. 
The equites also farmed the public revenues. Those 
who were engaged in this business were called puhlicaui; 
and, though Uieero, who was himself ot the equestrian 
order, speaks of these farmer* as “ the flower of the Ro- 
man equites, the ornament of the state, the safeguard of 
the republic, ” it appears that they were a set of detesta- 
ble oppressors. A nthon ’* Classical Diet. 

2. In mining, the lord of the field, or one who 
farms the lot and cope of the crown. fEng.] — 

3. One who cultivates a farm, either as owner 
or lessee ; in general, one who tills the soil. 

Here's a farmer, that hanged himself on the expecta- 
tion of plenty. Shak., Macbeth, ii. 8. 

O why are fanner* nmde go coarse, 

Or clergy made so tine ? 

Camper, The Yearly Distress. 
You did but come as goblins in the night, . . . 

Nor robl/d the farmer of his bowl of cream. 

Tennyson, Princess, v. 
We are thus led to believe that the English farmer* were 
at first joint-owners of all the amble land us well as of the 
pastures and waste-grounds in the township. 

C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 4 o«. 

4. The eldest son of the holder or occupier of a 
farm ; anciently, a yeoman or country gentle- 
man. [Pro v. Lug.] —Farmer’s Batin. Sec satin. 

farmeress (fitr'inCr-es), n. [< farmer 4- •<**#.] 
A woman who farms ; a farmer's wife, [liaro. j 

Went to Margate ; and the following day was carried to 
see a gallant widow, brought up a farmoresse, and I think 
of gigantic race, rich, comely, and exceedingly industrious. 

Evelyn, Memoirs, May 19, 1072. 

farmer-general (fjir ' mor-jen ' e-ral), n. In 
Franco, under the old monarchy, "a member of a 
privileged class which farmed certain branches 
of the revenue — that is, contracted with the 
government to pay into the treasury a fixed 
yearly sum, taking upon itself the collection 
and use of certain taxes as an equivalent. This 
system was intolerably oppressive, especially in the eigh- 
teenth century, when its members were united in an asso- 
ciation. It was swept away at the revolution, and about 
thirty farmers general were executed in 1794. 

faxmershlp (fiir' info-ship), n. [< farmer + 
-ship.'] Trie state or occupation of a farmer; 
management of a farm. 

These were the lucky tlvst fruites that the Gospel 
brought forth for his rent an dfermcrslny 

./. Udall, On Acts ii. 

farmery (fiir'm^r-i), ; pi. farmeries (-iz). [< 

farm * + -m/.] The assemblage of buildings 
and appurtenances belonging to a farm . [Karo.] 
A farmery, famotls for its cider mill and the good eider 
made there. D. G. Mitchell , Hound Together, i. 

farm-hand (farm 'hand), n. A hired laborer on 
a farm. 

farmhold (fiirm'hold), n. [Early mod. E .ferine- 
ho (tie ; < farm 1 4- hold* , w.j Ararm-house with 
its out-buildings. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Gene eare thou proud rich matt what euer thou bee, that 
heapest together possessions and landes vpon landes : that 
art in euery corner u builder of houses, of fenneholdes, of 
inainours A of pnlacies. J. (Mali , On Luke ii. 

farm-house (farm ' hous), n. The principal 
dwelling-house of a farm ; a house on a farm 
occupied by the owner or lessee of the farm. 

I will bring thee where Mistress Anne Page is, at a farm- 
home., a feasting. Shak , M. \V. of W M ii. 8. 

farming (fiir'ming), n. and a. [Verbal n. of 
farm 1 , v.] I. «. 1. The practice of letting or 
leasing taxes, revenue, etc., for collection. — 
2. The business of collecting taxes. Bee/«rwi I, 
v. t ., 2. — 3. The business of cultivating land, 
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or employing it for the purposes of husbandry; 
agriculture; husbandry. 

II. a. Pertaining to farms or agriculture : as, 
farming tools. 

farm-meal (farm'mel), n. Meal paid as part 
of the rent of a farm : a part of the obsolescent 
system of paying rent in kind. [Scotch.] 
farm-office (farm'of // i8), n. One of the out- 
buildings pertaining to a farm: generally used 
in the plural as a collective name for all the 
buildings on a farm exclusive of the dwelling- 
house. [Eng.] 

farmost (f&r'most), a. superl. [< far + -most.] 
Most distant or remote. [Rare.] 

A spacious cave within its farmost part. 

Dryden, iEneid. 

farm-place (farm'plas), n. A farm; a farm- 
stead. 

And whan the messagiers called vpon them, oueryman 
made his excuse : one sayed, he must go se liis mainour or 
farme -place, yt he lately bought. J. Udall, On Mat. xxii. 

farmstead (fiirm'sted), n. The collection of 
buildings belonging to a farm; the homestoad 
on a farm. 

I . . . then went wandering away far along cliauss^es, 
through fleltls, beyond cemeteries, Catholic and Protestant, 
beyond farmsteads, to lanes and little woods. 

Charlotte Bronte, Villette, xv. 
But he, by farmstead, tliorpeand spire, . . . 

Came crowing over Thames. 

Tennyson , Will Waterproof. 
When a territory was first occupied, the; people did not 
settle in towns, nor even in villages, but in isolated farm- 
steads. D. W\ Bo**, German Landholding, p. 02. 

The village street is closed at the end by a wooden gate, 
. . . giving it something the look of a large farmstead, in 
which a right of way lies through the yard. 

Buskin, Elements of Drawing. 

farm-village (f&rm'viHaj), n. A village of 
which the chief industry is farming. 

A New England farm - villaye, where there is no distinct 
“mass” to elevate. G. W. Cattle, Home Culture Clubs, iv. 

farm-yard (fiirm'yard), n. The yard or in clo- 
sure surrounded by or connected with the farm- 
buildingH. 

fam (fiirn), n. A dialectal variant of fern 1. 
farness (fkr'nes), m. The state of being far 
off; distance; remoteness. 

So the matter xvas brought to thys passe, that Cesar 
would not suffer Ids horsemen to stray any famesse front 
hiB mainu battell of fotemen. 

A. Golding, tr. of Ctosar, fol. 119. 
The equalitie or inequalitie of dayes, according to the 
neemesse or Jar nesse from the Equinoctial!. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 10. 
The measure of the far-ness is therefore the measure of 
the force. S. Lanie.r, Scl. of Eng. Verse, p. 20. 

Farnovian (fiir-no'vi-an), a. and n. I. «. Re- 
lating to Farnovius, a Polish Unitarian of the 
sixteenth century, or to his doctrines. 

II. *. t A follower of Farnovius. 
famtickle, n. See fern tide. 
faro (fa'ro), n. [Also written pharao, pharaon , 
after F. pharaon ; said to be named from a fig- 
ure formerly on one of the cards, representing 
Pharaoh, King of Egypt.] A game played by 
betting on the order in which certain playing- 
cards (with reference simply to face-value) will 
appear when taken singly from the top of the 

S ack. The players sit at one side of a table, and the 
euler at the other. The dealer always represents the 
hank, having in charge the paying and claiming of bets. 
In the United States the table has on its renter the “lay- 
out” or representation of thirteen cards, from the ace up 
to the king, In regular order. After bets have been placed 
on single cards or combinations, the dealer removes the 
top card from a complete puck placed face up in a box, 
which card does not count ; he then withdraws the next 
one, leaving the third exposed, ami cluims all bets made 
on the card equal in value to the one withdrawn and pays 
those made on the other; the appearance together of two 
cards of the same value is called a “ split,” and the better 
loses half of his stake. Any bet mny be “coppered” l»y 
placing a button on top of the money or checks, and this 
changes the bet to one that the card will show for the 
dealer. The showing of two cards constitutes a “turn,” 
and after each turn new bets are made for another, down 
to the last three cards of the pack ; the only betting al- 
lowed after this is on “calling the turn,” or guessing which 
will show first. The European game is essentially the 
same, except that the layout is arranged in a small hook. 

Then he dashes into the vortex of Paris, where it is Bttid 
that he introduced the gnme called Faro, and became still 
more conspicuous than at Brussels by his enormous gains 
at the gaming-table. GayarrS, Hist. Louisiana, I. 198. 

faro-bank (fa'ro-bangk), n. An establishment 
where faro is played. 

faro-box ( fa'ro-boks), n. A box to hold the cards 
for dealing at faro, having a slit at one end 
through which to slide the cards, and a spring 
which keeps the top card level with the slit and 
allows the removal of but one at a time. [U. S.] 
Faroese (far-6-es' or -ez'), a. and n. [< Faroe 
+ -ese; less commonly Faroish , after Icel. Fas- 
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reyshr , adj. (of. Feereyingar, pi., Dan. Faring, 
n.), < Feereyjar = Dan. Fceroer, the Faroe is- 
lands, lit. the sheep-islands, < icel. far = Sw. 
f&r as Dan./aar, sheep, + Icel. ey ss Sw. 6 as 
Dan. o ar AS. €g, %g, island : see ait , island.] I. 
a. Pertaining to the Faroe islands, or to their 
language or inhabitants. 

Ii. n. 1 . A native or an inhabitant of the Fa- 
roe islands, a group of islands belonging to Den- 
mark, lying midway between the Shetland is- 
lands and Iceland. — 2. A Scandinavian dialect 
spoken in the Faroe islands. 

far-off (f&r'df), a. [< far off, adv. phrase,] Far- 
away; distant; remote. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear th o far-off curieu sound, 

Over some wide -water’d shore. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 74. 

One far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 

Far-off hints and adumbrations. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 43. 

Faroish (far'o-ish), a. [< Faroe *4- -ish 1 . Cf. 
Faroese.] Same as Faroese. 

The Swedish, . . . Danish, and Faroish ballads. 

Child's Ballads, I. 815. 

farraget, n. [< OF. farrage , a mixture of grain, 
< far, < L .far, spelt: nee Jarina.] A mixture of 
grain. 

As for that kind of dredge or farrage which commeth 
of the refuse ami light come purged from the red wheat 
far, it ought to be sowne very thicke with vetches, other- 
whiles mingled among. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvlii. 16. 

farraginous (fa-raj'i-nus), a. [< L. farrago 
(far rag in-) (see farrago) + -ous.] Formed of 
various materials ; mixed; jumbled: as, n far- 
raginous discourse. [Rare.] 

A farraginous concurrence of all conditions, tempera, 
sexes, ami ages. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 8. 

But the grant farraginous body of Popish rites and cere- 
monies, the subject of my learned friend’s letter from 
Rome, had surely a different original. 

Warhurton, Divine Legation, notes. 

farrago (fa-ra'go), n. [< L. farrago, mixed 
fodder for cattle^ irn^sh, hence also a medley, 
hodgepodge, < far ( farr -), spelt : see farina . J 
A mass composed of various materials con- 
fusedly mixed ; a medley; a hodgepodge. 

A fair ago, 

Or a made dish in Court ; a thing of nothing. 

B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, i. 1. 

Yet do I carry everywhere with mi* such a confounded 
farrago of doubts, fears, hopes, wishes, and all the flimsy 
furniture of a country miss’s brain ! 

Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 

How much superior is one touch of nature ... to all 
this farrago of metaphor and mythology. 

Prescott, Eerd. and Isa., i. 1. 

— Syn. See mixture. 

farrand. a. See far an d. 

farrandinet, n. See ferrandine. 

farrantlyt, adv. Same as farandly. 

Farrea (far'e-a), n. [NL. J The typical genus 
of Farreidat. " Jiowerbank , 1862. 

far-reaching (fiir 'reaching), a. Tending to ex- 
ert an influence and produce an effect in remote 
quarters or for a long time. 

The ambiguity of the term [natural expectations] con- 
ceals a fundamental conflict of ideas, which appears more 
profound and farreaehing in its consequences the more 
we examine it. 11. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 245. 

farreation (far-e-a'shon), n. [< LL. farrea - 
tio(n-), equiv. to L. con farr eat io(n-): see con- 
farreation.] Same as confarr cation. 

Farreidae (fa-re'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Farrea + 
-idee.] A family of dictyonine hexactinellid 
silicious sponges in which the skeleton forms a 
single layer with uncinate and radially situated 
elavulre, typified by the genus Farrea. 

farrel (far'el), n. [A dial. var. of fardel*, far- 
thel*.] Same as far l*. 

farrier ( far'i-er), n . [Formerly ferrier, also (and 
still dial.) ferrer; < ME. * ferrer, < OF. ferrier , a 
farrier (Godefroy), also ferrier , a farriers' ham- 
mer (Roquefort), = Pr. ferrer , ironmonger, = 
OSp. ferrer , f err ere, Sp. herrero = Pg. ferreiro 
= It. ferraro , ferrajo , a smith, ironmonger, < L. 
ferrarius, a smith, blacksmith (ML. ferrarius 
equorum, a horseshoer) ; prop, adj., pertaining 
to iron, < L. ferrum , iron : see ferrary , ferreous, 
ferrum. The earlier E. form appears in ME. 
ferrour, < OF. forreor, ferrour, fe)'reur,ferour, < 
ML. f err a tor, a blacksmith, farrier, \ f err are, 
bind or shoe with iron, shoe (a horse), < L. fer- 
rum, iron. Cf. OF. ferron, ferronicr , a black- 
smith, farrier, ironmonger. The mod. F. term 
for ‘farrier' is marshal f errant: see marshal.] 
1. A worker in iron ; a blacksmith. 
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kf err our formeth not his metal, but gif It wole be tern- 
perid. Wyoltf, Select Works (ed. Arnold), I. 407. 

2. A smith who shoes horses; more generally, 
one who combines the art of horseshoeing with 
the profession of veterinary surgery. 

Yche a hors that ferroure sclialle echo. 

Book of Curtaaye , 616. 
Alas ! what Lock or Iron Engine is ’t 
That can thy subtle secret strength resist, 

Sith the best Farrier cannot set a shoo 
So sure, but thou (so shortly) canst vmlooV 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, I. S. 

Popptoa, the empresse, wife to Nero the Emperour, was 
knowne to cause her ferrers ordinarily to shoe her coach 
horses . . . with oleane gold. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxili. 11. 

farriert (far'i-6r), v. i. [< farrier , n.] To prac- 
tise as a farrier. 

farriery (far'i-Gr-i ), n. [Formerly also fernery , 
f err ary, < ML. ferraria (sc. ars), fem. of ferra- 
rius, pertaining to iron: see farrier.'] 1. The 
art of shoeing horses ; also, the art of treating 
the diseases of horses, now technically called 
veterinary surgery. 

So tooko she chamber with her son, the God of Ferrary. 

Chapman , Iliad, xiv. 

2. V\. farrieries (-iz). A farrier’s establishment. 

farrow 1 (far'd), n. [Also dial, furry , fare , far, 
litter of pigs (a sense appar. developed from the 
pi, of the orig. noun, which meant ‘a little pig/ 
or perhaps from the verb farrow, as if ‘ a far- 
rowing/ hence ‘the pigs farrowed’: see the 
verb), < ME. *farh, found only in pi. faren, < 
AS. fearh (also fwrh, ferh), pi . fear as (only in 
glosses), a pig, a little pig, = I). varken, a pig 
(dim. of varlc: see aardvark ), = OHG. farh, 
far ah, MHO. vareli , G. dial, far eh, dim. OHG. 
farheli, MHO. verhel , a pig, G. ferkel = Sw. far 
(-gait), a boar, = L. porous (Gr. irofwoc, appar. 
from L.), > E. pork, q. v.; = OIr. ore = Litb. 
parszas = OBulg. prase = Russ. porosia, a pig. 
Cf. AS. for, foor (in glosses), a little pig, tr. L. 
por caster . ] 1. A little pig. 

Pour in sow s blood, that hath eaten 

Her nine yarrow. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 1. 

2. A litter of pigs. 

farrow 1 (far'd), v. t. [= Sc .ferry, < ME .fen 
gen , fargen, pp. yvarged , yveruwed (late North. 
ferry it), farrow, < *farh, pi .farey, a little pig: 
see farrow 1 , n.~] To bring forth, as pigs: said 
only of swine. 

There, were three sucking pigH nerv’d vp in a dish, 
Ta'en from the bow as noon a a farrowed. 

Massinger, City Madam, ii. 1. 

In the thirteenth Year of this King, many Prodigies were 
seen; a Pig wa h farrowed with a Pace like af’hild, a Chicken 
was hatched with four Legs. Baker , Chronicles, p. 43. 

farrow 2 (far'd), a. [Always in reference to a 
cow, and prob. first in phrase farrow cow ; 
usually connected with I), vaarkoc, also simply 
vaars , a heifer, in OD. vers-kdlf, verse, varse = 
M HG. versa, G. farms , a heifer, a fem. correspond- 
ing to a mase. form, I). ear, varre, a bullock, = 
OHG. far, farro, MUG. ear, varre, G. far re = 
Ieol. farri, a bullock, == AS. fearr, a bull. The 
AS. word is not found later, and can hardly be 
the source of farrow ; it would have produced 
ME. *ferr, mod. E. *far.] Not producing young 
in a particular season or year: applied to cows 
only. If a COW 1ms hud a calf, hut fails in a subsequent 
year, she is said to be farrow or to go farrow. 

Wi’ good white bread, and farroivwow milk, 

He bade her feed me aft. 

Lord Randal (A) (Child’s Ballads, II. 24). 
I wou’d feed ye with tli tiferra cow’s milk, . . . 

An’ dress yo P the finest silk. 

The Minister's Doe.hter o’ Newarke (Child’s Ballads, II. 377). 

farry (far'i), n. A dialectal variant of farrow 1 . 

farset (fiirs), n. [< ML. farsa, prop. fem. of 
tarsus, pp. of L .farcire, stiiff, fill up: s on farce 1 .] 
In some English churches before the reforma- 
tion, a paraphrase or explanation of the Latin 
epistle in the vernacular tongue, read or sung 
for the benefit of the people immediately after 
the epistle. 

Then follows the lesson from the Epistle of St. Paul to 
Titus, and then the farse proceeds, “St. Paul sent this 
ditty,” etc. Dr. Burney, Hist. Music, IT. 266. 

farset (f&rs), v. t. [Same aR farce*, v.'\ Ecctcs., 
to extend by interpolation, as a part of the pre- 
scribed service : a frequent practice in the mid- 
dle ag?es. Thus, the Gloria in Excelsis was 
sometimes f arsed by interpolations in honor of 
the Virgin Mary. 

far-seeing (far'se^ing), a. Seeing far; having 
foresight or forethought. 

There was no Woteey now, with a European policy, sa- 
gacious, farseeing, and patriotic. 

1 Athenceum, No. 3147, p. 209. 
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far-seen (f&r'sGn), a . [Sc.] 1. Looking far 

before one ; far-sighted : as, a foreseen man. — 
2. Well versed; accomplished: as, far-seen in 
medicine. 

far-sight (filr'sit), n. The faculty of looking 
far ahead; far-sightedness; prescience. [Bare.] 

With keen far-sight, with indomitable energy. 

Christian Union, May 12, 1887. 

far-sighted (f&r'sFted), a. 1. Seeing to a great 
distance; seeing objects more clearly at a dis- 
tance than near at hand; hyperopic or presby- 
opic. — 2. Looking far before one; consider- 
ing carefully the probable results of present 
conductor action; prescient: as, a far-sighted 
statesman ; far-sighted policy. 

This iB no justification, according to the principles 
cither of morality or of what we believe to be identical 
with morality, namely, far-sighted policy. 

Macaulay , Warren Hastings. 
Far-sighted summoner of War ami Waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace. 

Tennyson, Idylls of the King, Ded. 

far-sightedly (far'sFted-li), ado. With care- 
ful forethought. 

Look at this little seed. . . . See how far-sightedly its 
propagative apparatus makes provision for the future. 

G. D. Board man , (’reative Week, p. 131. 

far-sightedness (far's^t-ed-nos), n. The state 
or quality of being far-sighted. 

8ue,h, indeed, is commonly the policy of men who are 
. . . distinguished rather by wariness than by farsighted- 
ness. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., i. 

far-SOUght (fiir'sot), a. Sought at a distance ; 
far-fetched: as, earning. 

Art and far-sought reasonings would here he Ill-timed. 

Massillon , Sermons (trails.), p. 3!>. 

farsuret (fiir'gur), it. Stuffing; farcement. II al- 
ii well. 

fart (flirt), v. i. [< ME. far ten , < AS. feortan = OS. 
Jertan = LG. furten = OHG. ferzan, MHO. rar- 
zen , verzen, vurzen, G. farzen, furzen = I cel. freta 
(for *fcrta) = Sw. fjerta = Dan. fjerte = L. pe- 
dere (for *perdere) = Gr. nifah/v = Lith. persti = 
Lett, pirst = Skt. pard.] To discharge or ex- 
pel wind through the anus ; break wind. [Vul- 
gar.] 

fart (fart), n. [< ME. fart, fort, < AS. Jeort = 
OHG. firz , furs, MHG. G. farz, furs = Icol. 
fretr = Sw. Dan. fjert = (Jr nopM ; ; from the 
verb.] 1. A discharge of wind through the 
anus. [Vulgar.] — 2f. A Portugal fig. 

Farles of Tort ingale, or other like swe* * coneeites, (Jol- 
lyria. Hnloet. 

farthest, v. t. [Another form of fardrO : see 
fardel 1 and furl.] To furl. Simmer, 1071 ; Ker- 
sey, 1715. 

farthest, n. Same as fardel 2 . 

farther (far'THdr), ado. emu par, [Also dial. 
f ardor, f order; < ME. for there, prop. var. of 
for there, mod . further, dial, f urder, by confusion 
witli for, for re, far: see far L Farther and its 
super!, farthest thus take the place of the re g. 
forms farrer, J arrest, < M 10. f error , ferrest. The 
th is inserted by confusion witli further, fur- 
thest, and the two forms are not properly dis- 
tinguishable in meaning: see further and far 1 .] 

1. At or to a greater distance; more distantly 
or remotely; beyond: as, bo content without 
looking farther. 

Whan he was upward the 3 part of the Mont ay lie, lie 
was so wery that he myghte no Jerthere , and ho lie leHted 
him, and ftslle o Blepe. Mandeville , Travels, p 148. 

Hie copiousness and pleasure of the argument hath car- 
ried me a little farther than I made account. 

Howell, Foreign Travel, p. 168. 
So, farther from the fount the Biream at random stray’d. 

Dryden, Epistles, xiii. 26. 

Farther and farther from the ships at. anchor, the lea- 
setiing vessel became single and Rolitary upon the water. 

(}. H r . Cart is, Prut; and I, p. 73. 
Loud and sudden ami near the note ot a whippoorwill 
sounded, . . . 

Farther ami farther away it (loafed and dropped into si- 
lence. Longfellow, Evangeline, ii 3. 

2. To a greater degree or extent; moro; addi- 
tionally. 

I will disparage her no f aid her, till you are my witnesBCH 
Shale., Much Ado, ili. 2. 

And Rancho Panga, as much a fool a» I, hub observed to 
discipline his body no farther than he found he could en- 
dure the smart. Dryden, Amphitryon, Ded. 

farther (far' Tiler), a, compar. [< ME. ferthrre : 
see farther, ado., and cf. further, a . ) 1. More 

remote; more distant: as, Farther India. 

Our doing of good works must have a farther end than 
the knowledge of men. Donne, Sermons, vni 

2. Tending or reaching to a greater distance; 
further: as, here his farther progress was stay- 
ed. — 3 . Additional ; increased . 


farthing 

Liberty sought out of season, in a corrupt and degenerat 
Age, brought Rome itself to farther slavery. 

Milton , Hist. Eng., iii. 

4f. Foreign; distant. 

If lie dye in ferthere euntre, he shal ban his Beruise and 
messe otfring, English Gilds ( E. E. T. 8.), p. 3S. 

farther (far'TH&r), v. t . [< farther, adv . ; prop. 
further , q. v.] To promote ; advance ; help for- 
ward. See further. [Rare.] 

He \md farthered or hindered the taking of the town. 

Dryden. 

If it had beon true that I hail taken their verses for my 
own, I might have gloried in their aid, and, like Terence, 
havo/tirf/icwf the opinion that Scipio and L«c11uh joined 
with me. Dryden, F.pie Poetry. 

furtherance (filr'TH6r-ans), M. [< farther, v., 
+ -ance.] Same as furtherance. [Karo.] 

farthermore (fkr ' Tii^r-inor), adv. compar. 
[Early mod. E. also f ardor moro; < farther 4- 
-more.] Furthermore. [Bare.] 

Fardennore, saitli Sayut .Tolian, I sawe an infynite boost 
of angels beholdinge tlie face of the heuenlye father. 

Bp. Bale, Image of the Two Churches, i. 

Farther-more the leaves, body, and boughs of this tree . . . 
exceed all other plants. Italeigh, Hist. World. 

farthermost (far'TH^r-most), a. superl. [< far- 
ther + -most.] Being at the greatest distance ; 
furthermost. 

So in the church flmleth he, in way of spiritual in- 
struction, all these degrees nearer ami farther off, untill 
lit* come unto that. tart her most, of being all united under 
tlie universal government of rhrist Ids vicar. 

Hammond, Works, II. 641. 

fartheroverf, adv. Furthermore ; moreover. 

And fertlrroeer, for as nioche as the caitif body of man 
is rebel both to reson and to seusiialitee, therefore it is 
worthy the detli. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

farthest (far'Tirest), a. superl. [See farther and 
furthest .] Most, distant or remote; furthest: 
hh, the farthest degree. 

To the northwest our farthest was (’liawonock from Ro- 
amtack 130. myles. 

quoted in Capt. John South's True Travels, I. 87. 

farthest (fiir'Tiiest), ado. superl. Same as fur- 
thest. 

farthing (far'Tning), n. [Formerly also, and 
still dial., fording; < M E. forth in g, ferthynge, < 
AS .fcttrlhntg, ONorth Jeorthuug (= Lvel. fjdrdh- 
ungr = ODan. fjorduug, Dan. Sw. fj or dint/, a 
fourth part of a thing), earlier AS. fedrthkng , 
a fourth of a penny (“ fedrthling othtlie fedrtha 
duil thinges, quadra ns,” lit. a ‘four tilling' or 
fourth part of a thing), (fefirtha, fourth, + dim. 
-tug, -l tug . J 1. An English piece of money 



Farthing of f'h« tries II., J673. Ilritish Muscniu. (Sue of 
the original. ) 

equal to one fourth of a penny; the smallest 
English coin and money of account. Hu* old silver 
penny wasdecply impressed witli a cross, mid being broken 
made four farthings. Later silver farthings were' coined ; 
tlie first copper farthings were issued by Charles 11., and 
they are now made of bronze. 

If thou gene for my love a Jert hinge, 

Thou doist it with all lieuy limte. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fimdvall), p. 177. 

Aye, and tell me the inonie on my cloak lap ; 

For there’s no ae fardin I'll trust thee 

Dick the Cow (Child s Ballads, VI. 75)). 

Now for the partes of I'oyne or money, tlie least in name 
is a Jarthing, lint there an* none extant in coyne at this 
day to my knowledge T. Hdl, Arithmetic (16(H)), i. 13. 

After all this he calls for satisfaction, when as lie him- 
selfe hath already taken the utmost Jardmg. 

Milton, \pologyfnj Smeetynumus. 

Our clmrcti wardens 

Feed on the silver, ami give us the Jarthings. Gay. 

2f. A division of land, probably originally a 
fourth of a hide ; later, a quarter of an acre. 

Thirty acres make a farthing land ; nine farthings s 
Corn tali acre ; ami four Cornish acies a knight’s fee. 

J{. Came, Survey of Cornwall 

'\'\w fart kings (fjdrdliungur) of Norway and Iceland were 
territorial districts, the “quarters” of some larger area 
Tn Norway they wnc ouurters of the “fylki,” which an 
swer to the “folks’’ which we have in our shire-namei 
Norfolk ami Sutiolk In Iceland the farthings correspoiu 
more nearly to our parishes, each having it* .farthing-kirk 
or parisli -church ; itufarthiny-thinx, or parish veBtry ; ant 
its farthing -doom, or court lent. 

JV. and Q., 7th aer., III. 425 


farthing 

3f. Anything very small; a small quantity. 

In hire cuppe was no fer thing sene 

Of greece, whan she drunken hadde hire draughte. 

Chaucer , Gen. l*rol. to C. T. f 1. 134. 

[In the New Testament farthing is used to translate the 
Greek name of two small Roman cuius, the assarius, worth 
one and a half cents, and the quadratic , a quarter of 
an assarius. | — Farthing damages. See damage. — Far- 
thing noble, an old English gold coin of 1 shilling and S 
pence, equal to the fourth of a noble. 

farthingale (far'Tiiing-gal), n. [Also writ ton 
fardmyalc, furdniyal, formerly vardmyalc , var- 
dinyali , ote. ; corrupt forms, <. OF. vcrduyaUc, 
vvrtuyalte , dim. rertuyadin , mod. F. rertuyadin 
(=It .verduyalc, diin. verduyalino ), < Kp. rerdu- 
yado, a farthingale, lit. ‘hooped* (of. Sp. verdu- 
yal , young shoots growing in a wood after cut- 
ting), < verduyo (= Pg. verduyo ), a young shoot 
of a tree, a rod, a ring for the ears, a hoop, 
etc., < verde, green, < L. nndis, green : see ver- 
dant, , vert, viral . The F. form may have been 
affected by that of marhuyale , <j. v.] A con- 
trivance for extending the skirts of women’s 
dresses, resembling the modern hooped skirt 
and made of ribs of whalebone run into a cloth 
foundation. It was introduced into England from 
Franco about 1646. Tt reached its greatest degree and in- 
convenience about 1(110, when itguve the skirt an almost, 
perfectly cylimlneal form, the top of the cylinder being 
covered by the short skirt of a kind of basque maintained 
in a nearly horizontal position, or by loosely paired folds 
of tin* material of the dress. It was still in use as late as 
1062. Compute hotgA mid crinoline. 

And revel it as bravely as the best . . . 

With ruIlH, and culls, and farthingales, anti things. 

Shale ., 'I 1 , of the 8., iv. 3. 

Enter Grilla in a rich gow'ii, a great fardingale, a great 
ruff, a limit, a fan, and a coxcomb on her head. 

Ford, hovers Melancholy, Hi. 3. 

The Qiieone arriv'd with a traine of Portuguese ladies 
in their monstrous fardmgals or guard-infantas. 

E wig n, Diary, May 30, 1002. 

A pale Roman nose, a head of hair loaded with crowns 
and powdered with diamonds, avast rult, a vast vrfartl in- 
gale, and a bushel of pearls are the features by whieli 
every body knows at once the picture of Queen Elizabeth. 

Waljnle, Anecdotes ot Painting, I. vii. 

farthing-bound (filr-THing-bound), a. Same as 
fardel-bo mid. [Prov. Fug.] 
farthingdalet (far'TMiiig-dal), //. Same as J'ar- 
dinqdcal. 

fartnin^-loaft (far'THiug-lof), n. [< ME. fer- 
tliinyloj.li A loaf sold for a farthing. 

3 if the ferthmgloft is in defawte of wy3to oner twelf 
pans, tho liakere is in the a mercy (hue] 

English Gilds (E E. T. 8), p. 354. 

fasces, w. Plural of fa sets. 
fascet (faw'd), n. [A corrupt form ot faucet , 
q. v.] 1. Same tin faucet . — 2. In ytass-mauuf.: 

(a) A basket of wire secured to the end of a 
rod, for the purpose of carrying the bottle from 
the mold or blowing-rod 1o the leer, (ft) A rod 
put into th(' mouth of the bottle for the same 
purpose. K. II. huiyht . 
fascia (fasli'i-ji), n. ; pi .fascia' (-6). [F., a baud, 
bandage, girtli, fillet; connected with fascis , 
a bundle.] 1. In Horn, antiq., a band, sash, or 
fillet of varioiiH forms and uses, worn around 
the head, the waist, the feet and legs, etc. 

A white diadem on her head, from whence descended a 
veil, and that bound witli \\ fascia ot seveial coloured silks. 

/>. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 

The legs were protected by tbit bands (faxeur) laced 
round them up to the knees. Enege. lint., VI. 4f>7. 

Hence — 2. In arch., any flat member or mold- 
ing with but little projection, as the* narrow 
horizontal bauds or broad fillets into which the 
architraves of Ionic ami Corinthian entabla- 
tures are divided (see cut under column); also, 
in brick buildings, the jutting of the bricks be- 
yond the window's in the several stories except 
the highest. — 3 V In hot., an encircling or trans- 
verse band or ridge. — 4. Ill music: ( a ) A tie 
or bind, (b) The sides of a fiddle. — 5. In as- 
trou., a belt of the planet. Jupiter. See belt, 3 ( a). 
— 0. In sury., a bandage, roller, or ligature. — 
7. In anat.: ( a ) A sheet or layer of condensed 
connective tissue, forming a fibrous membrane 
resembling tendon or ligament, spread out in a 
layer, and investing, confining, supporting, and. 
separating or uniting some muscle or any other 
special tissue, part, or organ of the body; also, 
such tissue in general ; an aponeurosis (which 
see). The general contour of the bod> is invested just be- 
neath the skin with a thin, light fascia, known as the sub- 
cutaneous or superficial fauna, as distinguished from the 
thicker, tougher, and more distinctly fibrous deep fascia, 
which invests ami forms sheaths for the muscles, and dips 
down among the muscles and bundles of muscular fibers, 
forming fibrous intermuscular septa. Fascite being sim- 
ply condensed layers of the general fibrous connective tiB- 
■ue of the body, there is really no abrupt demarcation or 
definition between any of them ; and the general system 
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fascicular 


of fascieo is continuous with ligaments, tendons, sinews, 
periosteum, etc. (ft) Some fillet-like arrangement 
of parts ; a band : as, the fascia dentata, the 
dentate fascia of the brain, the serrated band 
of gray matter lying alongside of and beneath 
tho fimbria. — 8. In zooh, a bar, band, or belt 
of color on the skin or its appendages, as 
hair, feathers, or scales: chiefly an ornithologi- 
cal term applied to broad crosswise markings, 
as distinguished from longitudinal stripes or 
streaks.— Anal fascia. Same as ischiorectal fascia.— 
Aponeurotic f&SCiSB, a gcnerul name of tho deep fusciic, 
as distinguished from tho superficial or fibro-arcolar las- 
clic. Sec def. 7 (a).— Bicipital fascia. See bicipital. 

Cervical faBCia, the fascia of the nock : divided into a 
superficial above and a deep beneath the platysma mus- 
cle. Cooper's fascia. Same us fascia of Scarpa.- -COB- 
tocoracofd fascia, the fibrous membrane which stretches 
between the thorax and the coracoid, investing and pro- 
tecting the axillary vesstds and nerves and sheathing the 
muscles of the parts, as the suhehtvius and peetoralis mi- 
nor. A 1st > called eostocoracoid membrane. — Cremasteric 
fascia, the delicate membrane w hich connects the several 
detached loops of the cremaster muscle, and forms one of 
the coverings of the spermatic cord or of an Inguinal her- 
nia.— Cribriform fascia, that, extent of the deep layer of 
the superficial fascia of the thigh which corresponds to 
the saphenous opening of the fascia lata: so called from 
being pierced by many holes for the passage of small 
blood-vessels and lymphatics.— Dimidiate fascia. Hee 
d im idi ate. — Fascia endoabdominalis. Same us fascia 
trans vers alis.— FaBCia endogastrlca. Same as fascia 
transversalxs. Fascia endotnoraclca. the fascia which 
lies between the costal pleura and the ribs and intercostal 
muscles.— Fascia lata, the broad fascia of the thigh, or 
femoral sheath ; the specially dense and tough fuseia which 
envelops all the muscles of the thigh, sends intermuscu- 
lar fasc ial septa between them, with other prolongations 
which sheathe the vessels, and is operated upon by a spe- 
cial muscle, the tensor vagime femoris. — Fascia lumbo- 
dorsaliB. the conjoined lumbar and dorsal fasc.iie.— Fas- 
cia lumDorum, the lumbar fascia.— FaBCia muBculi 
transversi. Same ns fascia transversalis.- Fascia nu- 
chse, a thin fascia lying beneath the trapezius and rhom- 
boid muscles.— Fascia Of pyriformis, a thill extension 
of the obturator fascia covering the pyriformiB muscle 
and tile sacral plexus. — Fascia Of Scarpa, the deeper 
lajer of the superficial layer of the abdominal fascia in 
the groin. Fascia traUBversaliS, a thill membrane 
lying between the transversal is muscle and the perito- 
neum. AIho culled subperitoneal fascia.— TibTO-SiXeolBX 
fascia, a general name of the superficial fascia. Hee 
<lef. 7 («).- Iliac fascia, the aponeurotic layer which 
lines the back jmrt of the abdominal cavity and covers 
tlie psoas and iliaciis muscles. Infraspinous faBCia, 
a thick membrane attached to the circumference of the 
infraspinous fossa, covering in tho infraspinatus muscle 
ami affording attachment to sol no of its fibers. Infun- 
dibuliform fascia, the funnel-shaped prolongation of 
the fascia of the transvursalis muscle into the internal 
abdominal ring, and so into tin* inguinal canid, invest- 
ing the spermatic cord for some distance, and forming 
one of the coverings of an inguinal hernia. Also called 
internal spermatic fascia.— Intercolumnar fascia, the 
thin membrane which is extended between the columns 
or pillars of the external abdominal ring, occluding that 
opening to some extent, and thence prolonged upon the 
spermatic cord, forming one of the coverings of the cord 
and of un inguinal hernia. Also culled external spermatic 
fascia — Intercostal faBCise, three layers, one covering 
the outer surface of the external intercostal muscles, one 
the inner surface of the internal mtereostuls, and one 
interposed between those two muscular layers.— Inter- 
muscular faBCia, any prolongation of a fascia between 
muscles. Ischiorectal fascia, the fascia which lines 
part of the ischiorectal fossa, lying upon the external sur- 
face of the levator ani muscle, and continuous with the ob- 
turator fascia. Also called anal fascia.— Lumbar fascia, 
the vertebral or posterior aponeurosis of the transversalis 
muscle, consisting of an anterior layer attached to the 
anterior surface of the transverse processes of the lumbar 
vertebras, a middle attached to tlie apices of those pro- 
cesses and a posterior at (ached to the spinous processes of 
the lumbar vertebrae. The anterior and middle layers in- 
close the quadrates lumhoruin muscle, and the middle and 
posterior the erector upline.-- Obturator faBCia. a fascia 
extending downward troiu the pelvic fascia upon the upper 
surface of tin* levator aid muscle and investing tlie pros- 
tate gland, bladder, uud rectum. In the female it is perfo- 
rated by tlie vagina. Palmar fascia, the deep fascia of 
the palm of the hand, into which the tendon of the pnlnmris 
muscle expands, and which is continuous with the fascial 
sheaths of the fingers. See cut under muscle Pelvic 
fascia, a membrane lining the pelvic eavity, continuous 
with the transversalis and iliac fascia* above and divid- 
ing Into the obturator and rectovesical fascia* below. Also 
used so us to include the obturator, rectovesical, and ischio- 
rectal fascia*. - Perineal fa8Cla. the fascia of the peri- 
neum Two parts arc distinguished, the superficial and 
the deep; the latter constitutes in part the triangular 
ligament - Plantar fascia, the fascia of the sole of the 
foot; an extremely thick, tough fibrous sheet of glistening 
pearly texture arising from the os culcis, binding down 
the deeper structures of the sole, and continuous with 
the luscmi sheaths of the toes.— Rectovesical fascia, a 
fascia between the rectum and the bladder, forming the 
visceral layer of the general pelvic fascia, lining the upper 
or internal surface of the levator aid. and partially invest- 
ing tlie rectum bladder, and prostate glanu.— Spermatic 
faBCia. 8rc intercolumnar and infundibuliform fascia. 
— Subperitoneal fascia, the fascia transversalis.— Sub- 
Bcapular fascia, a thill membrane attached to the en- 
tire circumference of the subscapular fossa, covering the 
subscapulai* muscle and affording attachment to some of 
its fibers - Supraspinous fascia, a thick membrane cov- 
ering in tho supraspinatus muscle. — Temporal fascia, 
the fascia attached to tlie upper temporal ridge above and 
the zygoma below, covering the temporal muscle, and fur- 
nishing on its inner side attachment to some of the fibers 
of that muscle. 


fascia-board (fash'i-jt-bord), n. In a railroad- 
car, a projecting molding under the inside cor- 
nice. Car-Builder's Diet . 
fasciae, n. Plural ot fascia. 
fascial 1 (fash'i-al), a . Belonging to the f asees. 
fascial 2 (fash'i-al), a. [< NL. fasdalis , < L. fas- 
cia, a band.] Pertaining to a fascia; constitut- 
ing a fascia; consisting of fascia; aponeurotic: 
as, fascial tissue. 

fascialist (fash-i-a'lis), n. ; pi. fasciales (-lez). 
[NL., < it. fascia, a band: mu fascia.] In anat,, 
tho sartonus muscle. 

fasciate (fash'i-at), a. [< NL. fasdatm , < L. 
fascia , a bundle , band : see fascia .] 1 . In hot . : 
(a) Banded or compacted together, (ft) Same 
as f undated, 2. — 2. In cool. , marked with a fas- 
cia or with fascia*. Hee fascia, 8. 
fasciated (fash'i-a-ted), a . 1. Bound with a 

fillet, sash, or bandage. 

For the armeB not lying fasciated, or wrapt up after the 
Grecian manner, but in a middle distention, the including 
lines will strictly make out that figure. 

Sir T. liroivne, Garden of Cyrus, ii. 

2. In hot.: (a) Affected with faseiation. 

The . . . theory that a fasciated branch Is due, not 
to over-luxuriance of life, but to a degradation of vital 
power. Science, III. 694. 

( ft) M arked with cross-bands of color. Also fas- 
ciate. — Fasciated falcon, finch, etc. See the nouns, 
fa&ciately (fash'i-at-li), adv. In a fasciate 
manner; in bundles. 

Filaments fasciatelg placed together. 

11. C. Wood, Fresh- Water Algte, p. 21. 

faseiation (fash-i-a'shon), n. [< NL. fascia - 
tio(n-), < L. fascia (Kindred with funds), a 
band; see fascia .] 1. The act or manner of 

binding with fascim ; specifically, a bandaging. 

Three especial sorts of faseiation or rowling have the 
worthies of our profession commended to posterity. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

2. That with which something is bound ; a fas- 
cia. 


And even diadems themselves were hut fasriations, and 
handsome ligatures, about, the heads of princes. 

Sir V. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, ii. 

3. In hot., a malformation in plants, in which 
a stem or branch becomes expanded into a fiat, 
ribbon-like shape, as if several stems were lat- 
erally coale scent in one plane. This torm of mou- 
stroiis growth is of frequent occurrence, and in the cocks- 
comb (CelosUt) it is the ordinary state of the plant. 


A number of phenomena, conceded to result from low 
vital conditions, were considered by him to be insepara- 
bly connected with faseiation, the essential feature of 
which is tin* production of an extraordinary number of 
lmds, with a corresponding suppression of the normal in- 
tornodttl spaces. ... In severe winters the branches in 
the faseiation wholly die in many eases, while those on 
other portions of the tree survive. Science, III. 694. 


4. In zodf., marking with fascia 1 ; barring, band- 
ing, or transverse striping, 
fascicle (fas'i-kl), u. [= F. fascicule, a part, of 
a book published in numbers, = 8p .fasdculo 
= Pg. fasdculo, a 
small bundle of herbs, 

= It .fascicolo, a num- 
ber of a book, < L. 
fasciculus, a small 
bundle, packet (as of 
letters, books, etc*.), 
a nosegay, dim. of 
fascis, a bundle: see 
fasds.] A bundle; 
a small collection or 
connected group ; a 
cluster. Specifically — 

(a) In hot . : (1) A close clus- 
ter, ns of leaves, flowers, 
etc : sometimes limited in 
use to a condensed cyme. 



Fascicle of Flowers of the Mal- 
low. (From Lc Maout and De- 
caisnc's •* 1 r.ute general de Bo- 
t.unque.”) 


, Flowei'B . . . diversified witli tints of orange- scarlet, of 
pale yellow, or of bright orange, which grows deeper every 
day, and forms a variety of shades according to the age of 
each blossom that opens in the fascicle. 

Sir W. Jones, Select Indian Plants. 


(2) Tn mosses, the tissue of elongated cells taking the place 
of tibrovaseular bundles in tlie nerves, etc. (ft) In zobl. 
ami anat., a fasciculus, (e) A part of a printed work; a 
small number of printed or written sheets bound together. 
Also, in all Houses, fasciculus. 

Whole fascicles there are, wherein the Professor . . . is- 
not once named Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, p. 63. 

fascicled (fas'i-kld), a. [< fascicle + -ed 2 .] 
Same as fasciculate. 

Flowers fascicled, fragrant just after sunset and before 
sunrise. Sir W. Jones, Select Indian Plants. 

fascicular (fa-sik'u-lftr), a. [< fasdculus + 
-ar‘ 2 . ] Bam e as fasdcula te. — F ascicular system* 

in bot., same srs Jibr avascular system (which see, under fibro- 
vascular ). 
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fascia 


Ficicularia (farsik-u-la'ri-&), n. [NL., < L .fas- 
ciculus, a small bundle, a bunch of flowers, etc.: 
Bee fascicule.] . A genus of fossil polyzoans, of 
the family Tubuliporida* , occurring in the coral- 
line crag of Suffolk, England: so called from 
the fascicular or clustered shape. Also called 
Meandripora. 

fascicularlv (fa-sik ' u-ljir-li), adr. Same as 
fasciculately . 

fasciculate, fasciculated ( fa-sik 'u-iat, -la-ted), 

a. [< NL. *fasciculatus, < L. fasciculus, a small 
bundle, a bunch, etc. : see fascicle.'] 1. Grow- 
ing in fascicles or clusters. 

Asterias, or son star, with twelve broad rays finely re- 
ticulated, and roughened with fasciculated long papilla* 
on the upper part. Pennant, Brit. Zool., 1\ . 

2. In entom : ( a ) Having dispersed tufts of long 
hairs, either arranged in rows or scattered ir- 
regularly over the surface. See fascicule, (b) 
Split into many long processes: as, fasciculate 
palpi. — 3. In mineral ., occurring in fibrous 
bundles of needle-like crystals. -Fascic ula te an- 
tennSB, antemuo which have several small tufts or pencils 
of hairs on the joints. Fasciculate palpi, sped heal ly, 
those palpi in which the terminal joint is split into slender 
lumime. 

fasciculately (fa-sik'u-lat-li), adr. In a fascic- 
ulate manner. Also fuscicnlarty. 

fasciculation (fa-sik-u-la'shon), n. 1. The 
state of being fasciculate. — 2. That which is 
fasciculated. 

fascicule (fas'i-ktil), n. [< F. fascicule , < L. 
fasciculus , a small bundle: see fascicle.] In 
entom., a bundle of close-set hairs, usually con- 
verging at the top : used of the clothing of in- 
sects. 

fasciculi, a. Plural of fasciculus. 
Fasciculinea (fa-sik-u-lin'e-ii), n. pi [NL., 
neut. pi. of fascicultneus, aggregated into bun- 
dles, \ L. fasciculus, a bundle: see fasciculus.] 
A group of cyclostomatous polyzoans having 
the colls aggregated into bundles or fasciculi. 

fasciculite ( fa-sik' u-lit), n. [< L .fasciculus 4* 
Gr. Xtthc, a stone.] A variety of fibrous horn- 
blende of a fascicular structure. 

fasciculus ( fa-sik 'u-1 us), n. ; pi. fasciculi (-11). 
[L. : boo fascicle.] 1. Same an fascicle. 

I am not prepared to accept from any ore a fasciculus 
of conditional propositions as a substitute for science. 

Mine fee nth Century, XIX. 724. 

The sixtli fasciculus of Dr. Fisher’s Manuel de C’onchy* 
liologie lias appeared. Science, III. f>4. 

Specifically — 2. In anat., a bundlo: a set of 
something, as fibers, banded or bundled toge- 
ther. Specifically («) One of the bundles of nervous 
tissue composing the spinal cord ; one of the pillars ot the 
cord or medullaoblongata. (ft) A bundle ol muscular fibers. 

A small bundle of muscular fibers separated from simi- 
lar bundles by the endoinvsium, and when bound together 
by the perimysium with other .fawn cub forming the muscle. 

(Juain, Anat., I. 18b. 

3. A nosegay. — Arcuate fasciculus. See arcuate. 
Fasciculi graciles, the slender fascicles lying on either 
side of the posterior median fissure of the spinal cord, 
terminating in the dime of the medulla oblongata. - Fas- 
ciculi teretes, the round fascicles, a pair of bundles of 
nerve-tissue in thelloorot the fourth ventricle of lhchtain, 
lying parallel with each other alongside the median line, 
being the upward continuation of the trigonum hypoglossi 
on either side. Also called funiculi teretes and ewinen - 
ticq, teretes. Fasciculus uncinatus, fasciculus uncl- 
formis, the hooked fascicle, a bundle of white libel’s m the 
fissureof Sylvius, connecting the frontal and temporal lobes 
of the cerebrum.— Olivary fasciculus, a bundle of nei ve- 
flbors behind the olivary body of the medulla oblongata and 
continuous with the lateral column of the spinal cord. 

fascinate (fas'i-nat), r. : prot. and pp. fascinat- 
ed, ppr. fascinating. f< L. fascinafus, pp. of 
fascinare (> It. af-fascinare = Sp. Pg. fascinar 
= F. fasciner), enchant, bewitch, charm (by the 
eyes or tongue); cf. f ascin urn, faset tins, a be- 
witching, witchcraft. The resemblance to Gr. 
(iaa Ktuvtiv, slander, malign, disparage, grudge, 
envy, later bewitch (by means of spells, an evil 
eye, etc.), fiaanavoi;, slander, envy, malice, later 
sorcery, witchcraft, is imperfect, and appears 
to be accidental.] I. trans. 1. To bewitch; 
act on by witchcraft or by some analogous 
powerful or irresistible influence; lienee, to in- 
fluence the imagination, reason, or will of in 
an uncontrollable manner. See fascination. 

It has been almost universally believed that . . . srr- 

S entB can stupefy and fascinate the prey which they art* 
esirous to obtain. E. Griffith, tr. ot Cuvier. 

James, while liis fate was under discussion, remained 
at Whitehall, fascinated, as it seemed, by the greatness 
and nearness of the danger, and unequal to the exertion 
of either struggling or flying. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., x. 

2. To enchant; captivate; excite the passions 
or affections of, and allure powerfully or irre- 
sistibly. 


His [Essex’s] mind, ardent, susceptible, . . . was faset - 
nated by the genius and accomplishments of Bacon. 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
= Syn. Charm, etc. (see enchant ) ; to throw or briug under 
a spell, hold spell-bound, entrance, enamour. 

II. in trans. To exercise a bewitching or cap- 
tivating power. 

Norn* uf the affections . . . have been noted to fasci- 
nate or bewitch, hut love and envy. Iliuum, Envy. 

The richness and vigour of the Mahadco temple redeem 
its want of elegance, and fascinate in spite ot its some- 
what confused outline. 

./. Fcntusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 4. r >fi. 

fascinating (fas'i-nil-ting), y>. a. Bewitching; 
enchanting; charming; captivating: as, a most 
fascinating poem. 

But when bis tender strength in time shall rise 
To dare ill tongues, and tasniiutiny eyes. 

bryden, Britannia Rediviva. 

Monseigneur was at a little supper most nights, with 
fascinatiny company. Dickens, Tale of Two Cities, vii. 

fascinatingly (fas'i-im-ting-li), adr. In a fas- 
cinating manner; alluringly ; charmingly, 
fascination (fas-i-na'shon), n. [= F. fascina- 
tion — Np. fascination = Pg. faseinatjdo = It. 
fasemazioue , af-faseinazione, < lu.fascinatio(n-), 
an enchanting, a bewitching, < fascinare, en- 
chant, bewitch: see fascinate.] 1. The act 
of bewitching; enchantment; hence, a subtle, 
irresistible influence upon tiie imagination, rea- 
son, or will. It was formerly generally believed, and 
still is believed by uneducated and barbarous people, 
that certain persons have the power of inflicting various 
diseases and evils on individuals by using certain words 
or spells, or by a look, without oimng in contact with 
them or administering any tiling to them; against tins 
fascination diveiB medicines, amulets, and ceremonies 
have been used. (See captation, 2.) The notion of the 
“evil eye," which still exiBts, is a vestige of this super- 
stition. (See the coil eye, under cm 71.) Of the lower ani- 
mals fascination, sis a power exerted or us an elfect, has 
been almost universally attributed to venomous reptiles, 
as the rattlesnake or the eohra, with niueh evidence in 
its lavor upon the lace of observed incidents, but as jet 
without satisfactory scientific determination. 

Fascinationi* the power and act of imagination, inten- 
sive upon other bodies than the body ol the imagiuaiit. 

lincon. Advancement of Learning, li. 20 1 

The Turks bang old rags . . . on their fairest horses, 
... to secure them against fascination Waller 

2. A fascinating influence upon the passions 
and affections; a powerful attraction; a spell; 
a charm: as, the fascinations of society. 

The gift uf faseination , the power to charm when, 
where, and whom she would 

Clan tot te Bronte, Shirley, ix. 

Speculative minds cannot resist the fio>, i nation of meta- 
physics, even when forced to admit that its inquiries uic 
hopeless 

G. II. Leave, l*iobs. of Life and Mind, Int., I. i. § l>. 

Her face had a woiuleyfu] fascination in it. 

hiinyfelloie, II j period, p. 222. 

3. The state of being fascinated or bewitched, 
or under the sway of a powerful attraction or 
a commanding and more or less mysterious in- 
fluence; specifically, a certain hypnotic state. 
See the extract. 

As an addition to the investigations of Charcot and 
Dumnnt-pallicr. I)r. Bremaud, in lssi, made the diseovei v 
that there was a fourth hypnotic state, fascination, which 
preceded the three others, and manifested itself l>\ a ten- 
dency to muscular contractions, as well as tin mgh sensi 
tiveness to hallucination and suggestion, but at the same 
time left to the subject a full consciousness of Ins sur- 
roundings, and remembrance of what had taken place 

Science, IX. f>44 

-Syn. Spell, charm, magic, sorcery, witchery, 
fascinator (faH'i-na-tor), n. [= F. fascinatrur, 
»., = Sp. Fg. fascinator, n., = It. fascinatorc, < 
L. faset nan , fascinate : see fascinate.] One who 
or that which fascinates. 

fascinatress (fiis'i-na-tres), n. [= F. fasema- 
tnec, a., fern., = It. faseinatnee, n. ; n h fascina- 
tor + -ess.] A woman who fascinates. [Rare.] 

“ She*s an enchantress, . , . a charmer." 1 said, “ n fas- 
cinatress." II. James, Jr , Daisy Miller, p. 42. 

fascine (fa-sell'), li. [< F. fascine, OF. fit seine, 
faissiue = It. fascina, < L. faset na, a bundle of 
sticks, u f ago iffaseis, a bun- 
dle: see fuse is.] 1. A fagot; 
specifically ( inilit .), a bun- 
dle of rods or small sticks 
of wood bound at both ends 
and in the middle, used in 
fortification, raising lml- 
t cries, filling ditches, strengthening ramparts, 
and making parapets. Sometimes fascines dipped 
in melted pitch or tar are used to set file to an eiiemj * 
lodgments or other works, in civil engineering faniim-H 
are used in the construction ot sen- and rivei-walls to 
prevent flu- washing away of the shores, «»r t<* colled 
silt, mild, etc., to elevate the bottom, and so form an is- 
land as in Holland. 

Where it was found impossible, orders were given to the 
horse uf the second line of the allies to provide themselves, 



each squadron with twenty fascines, to facilitate the pas- 
sage. JV. Tindal, Hist. Eng. (trans.), Anne, an. 3 (1704). 

Our general had been busy for the last two hours, throw- 
ing up an entrenchment with fascines, earth- bags, and 
chevaux de frize. 

It. Swinburne, Travels through Spain, p. 42. 
2. A bundle of fagots used m oyster-culturo 
for the spat to attach to; a stool Fascine bat- 

tery. See battery. 

fascine (fa-sen'), v. t . ; prot. and pp. faset tied, 
ppr. fa seining, [fjasente, >/.] To protect with 
fascines. 

All new or old levees on Hie unsettled and uncultivated 
lands, situated on tin* rnei or on the bayous running lo 
and from the same, or other waters connected therewith, 
shall be constant 1> faset tied or palisaded. 

Gov. Report on Miss. Burr, 180b (rep. 187b), p. 103. 

fascine-dweller (fa -still' dweller), U. In ar- 

ehaol ., one of those people* of prehistoric time 
who constructed and used fascine-dwellings. 
J{. Mint roc. 

fascine-dwelling (fa-soil 'dwelling), n. Ill ar- 
ch trot., one of a class of lake-dwellings charac- 
terizing a certain prehistoric period in some 

localities. These dwellings were built upon platforms 
winch rested upon foundations formed ot layers ot sticks 
laid horizontally, one over the other, until they projected 
above the surface of the water, (’(impure jiife-d welliny, 
/mfa title. R. M unme. 

fascinoust (fns'i-nus), a. [< Ij.fasrimtnt, witch- 
craft : see fascinate.] Caused or acting by 
witchcraft. 


1 shall not discuss the possibility ol fasvinnus diseases, 
faithei than icier to experiment. Harney, Consumptions. 


fasciola ( fa-si 'o-lii), w.; p\. fasciola* (-1©). [NL., 
< L. fasciola, a small bandage, dim. of fascia, 
a bandage: see fascia.] 1. The fascia dentata 
of the brain. See fascia, 7 (/>). Wilder , 18K1. 
[Rare.] — 2. leap, j In cool. : (a) A germs of 
nukes or trematnid worms. F. hepatiea is found 
in the bile-ducts of various mammals, and occa- 
sionally in man. (b) A genus of deiulroeadous 
turbellurians, or land-plunnriaiis, of the family 
(icoplauidtv. F. terresfrts. of Europe, is an ex- 
ample. — 3. In entom., a short transverse band 
or fascia; a small or narrow hand. Aim fasci- 
ole, faseiolrt. Fasciola cinerea. Same as cmerca. 
fasciolar (fa-si'o-liir), a. [< fasciola 4* -ar”.] 
Pertaining to the fasciola, or fascia dentata of 
the. brain. 


FasciolariaCfasG-bda/ri-jj), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 
171)1)), < L. fasciola, a small bandage (see Fas- 
ciola), 4- -ana.] A genus of 
gastropodwdiavingu fusiform 
shell and a. columella with 
oblique folds. F ywantea, ot 
the southern Atlantic coast ot the 
rolled States, is the largest jj.is 
tiopod known, reaching » length 
of neailj two feet. F. tub pa and 
F itislans are common along the 
coast ot Kloi nla 

Fasciolariidae ( f as^i -p-1 n -ri ' - 

i-de), u. jit. [NR., < Fascio- 
la na 4- -ida*. J A family of 
carnivorous gastropods, typi- 
fied by the genus Faseiotana. 

Tin v have a more 01 less fusiform 
shell, distinguished l»> the develop- 
ment ot a tortuous columella sm- 
inoiint cd bv oblique plaits or folds 
Some ot the species reach a huge 
size, and all are inhabitants of 
warm waters. 

fasciolarioid ( fas"i-o-la'ri- 

oid), a. [< Faseiolaria + -out.] Having char- 
acteristics of the Fasciola rnda\ 



(K'hrttn tutipa. 


Trosebcl finds a fusem/nruud dentition in Kurus syrn- 
rtisaniiM. Triton, .struct andS>st Conrhologj, II. 120. 

fasciole (fas'i-dl), n. [<Nh. < /i , f«Wrt, <|. v.J 1. 
Same as faseiofa, .‘k — 2. In echinodcnjis, one 
of t.h<* tracts nr hands of modified spines of some 
echinids. Also called s manta. 
fasciolet (fns'i-d-lel), n. [< fasciolc 4- -rt.] In 
entom., same as fasciola, li. 
fascis (fas' is), ’// . ; pi. fasces (-ez). 

[1-J 1. A bundle, ns of rods or libers. 

That tbe ganglionic roots of the spinal 
nerves wore the fusees or funiculi tor sensa- 
tion f' It' ll. 

2. pf. In Rom. anltn., bundles of 
rods, usually of birch, witli nil ax 
bound in wiih them, the blade pro- 
jecting, borne by lictors before the 
superior Roman magistrates as a 
badge of their power over life and 
hint) The modern form, common as an 
ornament, etc., in which the ax head projects 
beyond the lop of the bundle of rods, was un- 
known to tbe ancients. 

Holden ( hairs, gilt chariots, triumphal robeB were piled 
one upon another with laurelled fasces. 

Fronde, Cicsar, p. 491. 



Fasces of a 
Roman ma< 
I'hlrate 


fasel 

faselH.tvf. [Early mod. E. fasyll; < ME .fase- 
len = 1). vezelen = MQG. vaslen, G. faseln, ravel 
out; a freq. form (of. OUQ.fasdn, investigate, 
G. fasen, separate the fibers or threads), < AS. 
fees, n., pi. fasu, a fringe: see fass and fass- 
ings, feezed.} To ravel out. 

Facelyn (var. faselyn ], as clothys, villo Ivello]. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 160. 

I fasyll out, as sylke or velvet dothe, jo ravele ; my 
sleeve 1 b fasyUed, ma manrhe cat ravelee. Palsgrave. 

faseUt, n. [= D. vezel, a thread, fiber, filament : 
see fasel 1 , v., and fass.'] 1. A thread. — 2. A 
flaw in cloth. YYithals ; Halliwcll . 

fasel 2 , phasel (fas'el), n. [Early mod. E. also 
fescl; < ME. fasel (= F. faseole), < L. faselus, 
faseolus , phaselus , phascllus, < Gr. (pdaf/Mc, kid- 
ney-bean.] A kind of kidney-bean or French 
bean. 

Disdain not fesels or poor vetch to sow, 

Or care to make Egyptian lentils thrive. 

May, tr. of Virgil. 

fash 1 (fash), v . [Sc., < OF. father, mod .fdcher, 
anger, displease, offend, = Pr. fastigar, fasti- 
car = OSp. hastiar, Wp. fastidiar = It. fasti - 
diarc, disgust, vex, tire, < ML. as if * fastidiar c, 
this form taking the place of L. fastidire , feel 
disgust at, dislike, < L .fastidium ( > It. fasHdio 
= Bp. hastio, OS]), fas Ho = Pg. fastio = Cat. 
fastig = Pr. fustig', fustic = OF. fasti), dis- 
gust, loathing, aversion : see fastidious .] I. 
trans. To trouble ; annoy ; vex. 

Loudon is Joshed with a defluxion. 

tiaillic , Letters, I. 215. 

It's as plain as a pike-staff that, something is troubling 
her, and may he it will he some of your love nonsense ; 
for it’s mainly that as fashes the lasses. Comhill Mag. 

To fash one’s thumb, to give one’s self trouble. 

Dear Roger, when your jo puts on her gloom, 

Do yo sae to, and never fash pour thumb. 

Hammy, Poems, II. 71. 

II. in trans. 1. To bo annoyed; bo vexed. 

Tlie dinner was a little longer of being on the table than 
usual, at which he began to fash. 

Galt, Annals of the Parish, p. 229. 

2. To tako trouble ; be at pains : as, you needna 
fash . — 3. To bo weary. 

You soon fash of a good office. Scotch proverb. 

[Scotch in all uses.] 

fasn 1 (fash), n. [Sc., < fash, v.] 1. Trouble; an- 
noyance; vexation. 

O' a’ the num’rous human dools, . . . 

The tricks o' knaves, or fash o' fools, 

Thou bear'st. the gree. 

Hums, Address to tho Toothache. 

2. Pains; care. 

Without further fash on my part. Dc Quincey. 

3. A troublesome person: usually in a deroga- 
tory sense. 

fash 2 (fash), n. [Prob. < F. fascc. OF. fame , 
a band: see Jesse and fascia.'] 1. The mark 
left by the mold upon a cast bullet. — 2. A T aut., 
an irregular seam. 

fash 3 ( fash ) , n . [Prob. a di al . var. of fass. ] 1 . 

The tops of turnips. — 2. A fringe, or a row of 
anything worn like a fringe. [Prov. Eng.] 

fasn 4 (fash), a. [Cf. fash 2, 1.] Rough: ap- 
plied to metal. IJallitrell. [Prov. Eng.] 

fashery (fash'6r-i), w. ; p\. fa siicr ics(~VA). [Se.,< 
OF. fascherie , F. fdcheric, anger, displeasure, 
offense, annoyance, < OF. faschcr, F. flicker , 
anger, displease : see fash 1 , a.] Trouble ; an- 
noyance; vexation. 

I considered it my duty to submit to many fasheries on 
his account. Galt. 

She was a religious hypochondriac, it appears, whom, 
not without some cross and fustier}/ or mind and body, he 
{John Knox] was good enough to tend. 

11. L. Stevenson, John Knox. 

fashion 1 (fash'on), n. [< ME. furious, fasoun, 
fasoun ♦ fa son, fnssyone, < OF. fa cron, fa -on, 
fa you, fachon, F. facon = Pr. faisso == Sp. 
faction == Vg.fcitio = It. fazionr , fashion, form, 
make, outward appearance, < L. factio(n-), a 
making (usually in the particular sense of com- 
pany, faction), < fa cere, make: see fact. Cf. 
faction, a doublet of fashion.] I. The make or 
form of anything; the stat e of anything with re- 
gard to its external appearance or constitution; 
shape : as, the fashion of the ark, or of the taber- 
nacle. 

Of that fair fruit, he ate a part, 

And was transformed likewise 
Into the fashion of a hart. 

The Seven Champions of Christendom (Child's Ballads, 

[I, 87). 

King Aha* sent to Urijah the priest the fashion of the 
altar. 2 Ki. xvl 10. 
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By Heaven, I will ; 

Or let me lose the fashion of a man ! 

Shah., Hen. VIII., iv. 2. 

Tread a measure on the stones, 

Madam — if I know your sex, 

From the fashion of your bones. 

Tennyson , Vision of Sin. 

2. Customarv make or style in dress, orna- 
ment, furnishings, or anything subject to va- 
riations of taste or established usage ; specifi- 
cally, that mode or style of dress and personal 
adornment prevalent at any time in polished 
or genteel society : as, the latest fashions ; what 
so changeable as fashion f 

The fashion wears out more apparel than the man. 

Shah., Much Ado, iii. 8. 

No man miglitchange the/<x*Aton vsed in his owne Coun- 
trey, when bee went into another, that all might bee 
knowno of what Countrey they were. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 879. 

In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold; 

Alike fantastic, if too new or old. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 338. 

Fashion in the distant wildR of Africa tortures and har- 
asses poor humanity as much as in the great prison of 
civilisation. W\ //. Flower, Fashion in Deformity, p. 2(5. 

3. Manner; way; mode. 

Pluck Casca by tho sleeve ; 

And he will, after Ills sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded. Shak., J. C., i. 2. 

In the Hall was made aCastle, garnished with Artillery 
and Weapons, in a most Warlike Fashion. 

, Baker , Chronicles, p. 255. 

If I die, it [my book] shall come to you in that fashion 
that your letter desires it. Donne , Letters, xiv. 

Our ships had not lain there many days before tlie Na- 
tives came from all the Country about, and fell a building 
them Houses after thelr/cur/wm. 

Dumpier, Voyages, II. I. IS. 

The same word was pronounced and spelt in different 
fashions by English writers living in different localities. 

Trans. Airier. Philol. Ass., X V. 09. 

{In this sense used with u specific adjective or noun to form 
a phrase or a compound noun in adverbial construction: 
as, to ride man-fashion; to speak American fashion.] 

4. Custom ; prevailing practice. 

“ 'Twas never my mothers fashion," she said, 

“ Nor shall it e’er be mine.’' 

Bose the Bed, and White Lilly (Child's Ballads, V. 178). 

It was the fashion of the age to call everything in ques- 
tion. Tillolson. 

It is almost a Fashion to admire her. 

Congreve, Way of the World, i. 9. 

It is tlie fashion to say that the progress of civilisation 
is favourable to liberty. Macaulay, Hal lam’s CoiiBt. Hist. 

6. Conformity to tho ways of fashionable soei- 
et.y ; good breeding ; gentility ; good style. 

It is strange that men of fashion and gentlemen should 
so grossly belle their own knowledge. Baleigh. 

They {the Sciotes] have about fifty Roman priests, . . . 
and all the Roman catholics of fashion speak Italian very 
well. Pocoeke, Description of tlie East, II. ii. 10. 

Lady T. Lud, Sir Peter! would you have me be out of 
the fashion? 

Sir Peter. The fashion, indeed ! what had you to do with 
the fashion before you married me? 

Sheridan , School for Scandal, 11. 1. 

6. Fashionable people collectively: as, the 
beauty and fashion of the town were present, 
■—After a fashion, to a certain extent; in a sort; witli 
sonic approach to accuracy or completeness : as, ho has 
done it df ter a fashion. 

Tlie shin’s company are paid, so are tho bumlmut- wo- 
men, the Jews, and the emancipationist after a fashion. 

Marry at. 

In a fashion, in a way; after a fashion.— In fashion, 
in keeping with the prevailing mode, style, or practice. 

He continues to wear a coat and doublet of tho same 
cut that were in fashion at the time of his repulse. 

Addison , Spectator, No. 2. 
Out Of fashion, not in keeping with prevailing modes or 
practices. =Syn. 1 and 2. Form , Shafte, etc. (see figure); 
cut, appearance , cast. — 4 . Manner, Practice , etc. Sec cus- 
tom. - 5. Conventionality, style. 
fashion 1 (fash'on), v. t. [< fashion 1 , w.] 1. To 
form ; give shape or figure to ; mold : as, to 
fashion toys. 

That is inougli for me, seeking but to fashion an art, <fc 
not to linish it. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. i’oosie, p. 104. 

Private repentance they said must appear by every man’s 
fashion/ na his own life contrary unto the customs and 
orders of this present world. 

Hooker, Eoeles. Polity, Pref., viii. 

Shall the clay say to him th&tfashioneth it, What niakest 
thou? Isa. xlv. 9. 

In some points it. fEtiglish law] has been fashioned to 
suit our feelings ; in others, it has gradually fashioned our 
feelings to suit itself. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

The country’s flinty face, 

Like wax, their fashioning skill betrays. 

Emerson, Monadnoc. 

2. To fit; adapt; accommodate. 

Lawes ought to be fashioned unto the manners and con- 
ditions of the people to whom they are ment. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 


fagh ton i it 

Every man must/<wAio» his gait according to his calling. 

Fletcher (ana another), Love's Cure, 1. 2. 

3f. To frame; invent; contrive. 

It better fits my blood to be disdained of all, than to 
fashion a carriage to rob love from any. 

Shak., Much Ado, i. 8. 

Til fashion an excuse. B. Jonson, Volpone, 1. 1. 

fashion 2 (fash'on), n. [E. dial. var. of farcion, 
which is a var. of farcin, a. v.] Same as farcy : 
usually in the plural. [Prov. Eng,] 

HIb horse, . . . infected with the fashions. 

Shale., T. of the S., ill. 2. 

What shall wo learn by travel? 

Fashions f 

That’s a beastly disease. 

Dekker, Old Fortun&tus. 

If he have outward diseases, as the spavin, splent, ring- 
bone, wind-gal), or fashion, or, sir, a galled back, we let 
him blood. 

Greene and Lodge , Looking Glass for London and England, 

[p. 120. 

fashionable (fash'on-a-bl), a. and n. [< fash- 
ion 1 + -able.] I. a. "if.* Capable of being shaped 
or fashioned. Hieron. — 2. Conforming to es- 
tablished fashion, custom, or prevailing prac- 
tice : as, a fashionable dress or nat ; fashionable 
opinions. 

There is a set of people whom I cannot bear— the pinks 
of fashionable propriety, . . . who, though versed in all 
the categories of polite behavior, have not a particle of 
soul or cordiality about them. T. Chalmers. 

3. Observant of the fashion or customary mode ; 
dressing or behaving according to the prevail- 
ing fashion; genteel; polished: ns, a fashion- 
able man ; fashionable society. 

For time is like & fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand. 

Shale., T. and (\, iii. 8. 

4. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of people 
of fashion: as , fashionable waste. 

A silly fond conceit of IiIh fair form, 

And j list proportion, fashionable mien, 

Ami pretty face. Coivper, Task, 11. 421. 

5. Patronized, resorted to, or occupied by peo- 
ple of fashion : as, & fashionable tailor or hatter; 
a fashionable watering-place or neighborhood. 
- Syn . 2. Stylish, customary, usual. 

A. n. A person of fashion : chiefly used in 
the plural : as, this establishment is patronized 
by the fashionables. 

Here was a full account of the marriage, and a list of all 
the fashionables who attended the fair bride to tlie hyme- 
neal altar. Miss Edgeworth , Helen, il. 

Me and the other fasK nobles only come last night. 

Dickens, J'ickwick Papers, xxxv. 

fashionableness (fash'on-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being fashionable; modish 
elegance ; conformity to the prevailing custom 
or style, especially in dress. 

These are the hard tasks of a Christian, worthy of our 
sweat, worthy of our rejoyelng, all which that Babylon- 
ish religion shifteth off with u careless fa shbnablenesse, as 
if it had not to do with the soul. Bp. tlall, Epistles, iii. 8. 

fashionably (fash'on-a-bli), adv. In a manner 
accordant with fashion, custom, or prevailing 
practice ; with modish elegance : as, to dress 
fashionably. 

Ho must at length die dully of old age at.home, when 
here he might so fashiotuiblg and genteelly have been du- 
elled or fluxod into another world. South, Sermons, II. 215. 

A mind 

Not yet so blank, or fashionably blind, 

But now and then perhaps a feeble ray 
Of distant wisdom shoots across his way. 

Cowper, Hope, 1. 92. 

fashionalt (fash'on-al), a. [< fashion 1 + -al.] 
Same as fashionable. Donne . 

fashionaiet (fash'on-at), a . Same as fashion- 
able. Dekker . 

fashioner (fasli'on-6r), 1. One who fash- 
ions, forms, or gives shape to anything. 

In whiche act, as the man is principall doer and fash- 
ioner , so is the womanne but tlie maticr and sufferer. 

J. Udall, On Cor. xxxi. 

2f. A modiste. 

Is a bugle-maker a lawful calling? or the confect-mak- 
ers ? ... or your French fashioner * 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, v. 8. 

The fashioner had accomplished his task, and the dresses 
were brought home. Scott. 

fashioning-needle (fash'on-ing-ne^dl), w. One 
of the needles in a knitting-machine which lift 
loops from some of the bearded needles and 
transfer them to others, in order to widen or 
narrow the work. 

fashionist (fash'on-ist), ». [< fashion 1 + -ist.] 
An obsequious follower of the modes and fash- 
ions. [Rare.] 

Many of these ornaments were only temporary, as used 
by the fashionists of that hay. 

Fuller, Pisgah Sight of Palestine, I. llL 6. 



f&sMonless 

f&BhionleBB (fash'on-les), a. [< fashion* + 
-leasJ] Having no fashion ; not in accordance 
with fashion. Craig. 

fashionlyt (fash'on~li), a. [< fashion* + -ly*.] 
Fashionable. 

And thou gallant, that read os t and deridest this mad- 
nesso of Fashion, if thine oyos were not dazeled with light* 
nesse ... of selfe-reflected Vanitie, mightest see as Mon- 
ster-like fashions at home, and a more fashiordy monster 
of thy selfe. Pure has, Pilgrimage, p. 784. 

fashion-monger (fash'on-mung*g6r), n. One 
who leads the fashion, or affects great gentility. 

Swearing they hold an excellent qualitie, and to be a 
fashion-monger in oatlieB, glorious. 

Pure has, Pilgrimage, p. 342. 

fashion-mongering (fash'qn-nmng'gGr-ing), n. 

Setting or following tho fashion ; foppish. 
fashion-mongingCfasli'pn-mung^ging), a . CFor 
fashion-mongering .] Same as fashion-monger- 
ing. 

Scrambling, out-facing, fashion-monging boys, 

That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave, and Klander. 

Shak., Much A do, v. 1. 

fashion-piece (fash'on-pes), n. Samo as fashion- 
timber. 

fashion-plate (fash'on-plat), n. An engraving 
exhibiting current fashions in dress, 
fashion-timber (fash'pn-tim // b6r), n. One of 
the timbers on tho outside of the stern of a 
wooden ship forming tho ends of the ellipse or 
parallelogram just above the transom. Also 
fashion-piece. 

fashions (fash 7 us), a. [< OF. faseheux, F. 
fdcheux , troublesome, < fascher , trouble, fash, 
ult. < L. fastidiosus : see fash 1 and fastidious.) 
Troublesome; vexatious. [Scotch.] 

Favour wi’ wooing wa » fashions to seek. 

The Laird o' Cockpen. 

It's a fashions affair when you’re out cm a ride . . . 

And you come to a place where three crossroads divide. 

liar ham, Ingoldsby Legends, II, 294. 

fashiousness (fasli'us-nes), n. Trouhlesome- 
ness ; vexatiousness. [Scotch.] 
fasiHt, v. and n. Same as fasel*. 
fasil 2 ( fas'il), v. i. [E. dial. ; perhaps connected 
with fasel , ravel out (cf. feeze*, dawdle, with 
feeze^, ravel out): see fasel*, feeze*.] To daw- 
ale. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
faskidar (fas'ki-dar) ? n. A Scotch name of one 
of the skua-gulls or jaegers, 
fasont, n. A Middle English form of fashion*. 
Chaucer. 

fasst, n. [< ME. *fas (not found), < AS. fan, a 
fringe, = OHG. fasn, m., fast:, f., MHG. vase, 
G. fuse, MHG. also wiser, G. faser (cf. E. fusel* 
= D. vezel), a thread, fiber, filament. Cf . fuss- 
ing s and fasel*. Cf. fash H . ] A fringe; in tho 
plural, tassels, hangings. Hall. ( Halliwell .) 
fassaite, fassite (fas'a-it, fas 'it), n. [< Fossa 
(see del.) + "A dark -green variety of 

pyroxene, found in the valley of Fassa in Tyrol, 
fassings (fas'ingz), n. pi. [E. dial.; < Jass + 
- ing *.] Any hanging fibers or roots of plants, 
etc. Halliwell . [Prov. Eng.] 
fassite, n. See fassaite. 

fast 1 (last), a. and n. [Also dial, fest ; < ME. 
fast, fest, first, < AS. foist, fixed, firm, stiff, solid, 
constant, fortiiied, = OS. fast = OFries. fest = 
D. vast ss MLG. LG. fast, fest = OHG. fasti, 
festi , festc, MHG. rente, vest, G .fest = Icol .fastr 
= Sw. Dan. fast = Goth. * fasts (not found), 
fixed, firm, strong : aeeifasfi&nd fasfi. In comp. 
earth-fast, steadfast, sooth-fast, etc., shame-fast 
(corruptly shame-faced), etc.] I. a. 1. Firmly 
fixed in place; immovable. 

For never wight sc if nut in soli could sit, 

But him perforce unto the ground it boro. 

Sumter, F. Q., III. iii. GO. 

2. Strong against attack ; fortified. 

Wei he makede his castles treowe ami swidlie turste. 

Layamon, ii. 71. 

Itobbors and outlaws . . . lurking in woods and fast 
places. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

3. Fixed in such a way as to prevent detach- 
ment, separation, removal, or escape; tight; 
secure; close; not loose nor easily detachable: 
as, take a fast hold ; make fast the door; make 
fast a rope. UBed elliptieally in whaling, in exclama- 
tion, to indicate that the harpoon has pierc ed the whale, 
and that the boat is thus fast to it. 

Neither the sum that containeshim, nor the particulari- 
ties descending from him, giue any fast handle to their 
carping diBprayse. Sir P. Sidney, Apul. for Poetrie. 

’Tie true, they have us fast, we cannot scape ’em. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iii. G. 

Be sure to find, 

What I foretold thee, many a hard assay . . . 

Ere thou of Israel’s sceptre get fast hold. 

Milton, P. R., iv. 480. 
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One end of the line was made /oaf to a telegraph post. 

B. L. Stevenson, Popular Authors. 

4. Firm in adherence ; steadfast ; faithful. 

You shall flnde me as fast a Frend to you and yours as 
perchance any you haue. 

Ascham , The Seholemaster, p. 20. 

In heart they are neither fast to Hod nor man. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 343. 

5. Tenacious; not fugitive ; durable ; lasting; 
permanent in tint: as, fast colors ; fast to mill- 
ing or to washing (said of colors, or of mate- 
rials which will not change color under those 
operations). 

Roses, damask and red, are fast flowers of their smells. 

JIacon, Hardens. 

A material is called fast to washing if it will stand boil- 
ing with a neutral or slightly alkaline soap without chang- 
ing or loBingany appreciable quantity of its colour. 

Bcnedikt, Coal-tar Colours (trails.), p. 54. 

6f. Close, as sleep; deep; sound. 

T have seen her . . . take forth paper, fold it, write 
upon ’t, read it, afterwards seal it, and again return to 
bed ; yet all this while in a most fast sleep. 

Slink., Macbeth, v. 1. 

7. In use; not to be had. Halliwell. [Prov. 

Eng.] Fast and loose. («) A cheating game practised 
at fairs by gipsies and sharpers, now' called prick the por- 
ter, or prick at the loop. A belt or strap liuving been dou- 
bled and rolled up, with the double or loop in the center, 
is laid on its edge on a board or table ; the dupe is then in- 
duced to bet that, he can catch ttie double or loop with a 
skewin' while the licit or strap is unrolled, but the tduup- 
er draws it out in such a way as to make this impossible. 
Hence, to play fast and loose is to say one thing ami do 
another; he slippery, inconstant or unreliable. 

Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, 

Beguil'd me to the very heart of loss. 

Shak., A. and (\, iv. 10. 
But, if you use these knick-knacks, 

Tliis/uwf and loose, with faithful men and honest, 
You’ll be the first will find it. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, ii. 1. 
(/>) The game of prison-bars or prisoner's-liuse. f Prov. Eng. | 
- Fast-and-loose pulleys, twopullcynof the same diam- 
eter placed side by side on a shaft, the one rigidly fixed to 
the shaft, the other loose. The shaft is driven from a main 
shaft by a hand passed over the fixed pulley, and when the 
pulley-shaft is to he stopped the band is shifted to the 
loose pulley. Fast blue, brown, red, etc. See the 
nouns.— Fast boat, in whaling, a boat attached by its 
wlmle-line to a harpoon embedded in a whale : opposed 
to loose boat. — FaBt colors. See color - Fast fish, in 
whaling , a whale made fast to a boat by the tow-line. 
Also fast whale. See Just boat — Fast yellow. Same 
as acid -yellow. - Hard and fast. See hard.— To make 
faBt. («) To fasten : ns, to make fast the door or the shut- 
ter. (b) Naut .,* to belay: as, to make fast a rope.— To 
play fa8t and loose, s oejast and /<« '•*, above. 

II. n. L< fast, a. Tho naut. sense is Scant!.: 
ME .Jest, < Icel. frstr, moil, festi, a rope, cord, 
(‘able, skut-frstr , stern -fast , stafn-Jrstr, stem- 
fast, bjarg-f'cstr, life-line, etc.] 1. That which 
fastens or holds. Specifically (naut.), a rope or chain 
by which a vessel is moored to a wharf, pier, etc.' named 
bow-, head-, uaarter-, stern-, or breast-fast, according to 
the part of the vessel to which it is attached. By the 
breast-fast the vessel is secured broadside to the wharf or 
pier. 

2. Immovable shore -ice. 

The/asf, as the whalers call the Immovable sliore-ice, 
could be seen in a nearly unbroken sweep, passing by 
Bushnell’s Island, and joining the coast not far from where 
I stood. Kane , See. Grmn. F\p , II. 5271*. 

3. An underlayer; an understratum. Wright. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

fa&t, 1 (fast), adv. [< ME .fastc, festc, firmly, im- 
movably, strongly, powerfully ; in reference to 
sloeping, soundly; in reference to place, near, 
close, in adv. phrase fast e by, fa sir brsydr ( these 
two uses being Beam!.: cf. Icel. sofa fast, be 
fast asleep; leita fast eptir (lit. seek close af- 
ter, ‘lait, after’), press hard, legja fast at, close 
with one (in a sea-fight), etc. ; cf. hard in a sim- 
ilar use, hard by, hard upon), < AS. J'tvstr, firm- 
ly, immovably (= OS. fas to = OFries. festc, 
fesla,fest = D. vast = QUG.fasto, MHG. raste, 
G. fast, fast, firmly, immovably, strongly, very, 
= Icol. Dan. Hw.fast, fast, hard, etc.: see fast-, 
adv.),i AS .feest, fixed, firm: see fast*, a.~\ 1. 

So as to be fixed or firm ; so as to be firmly fixed 
in its place or in a desired position; firmly; 
immovably: as, the door sticks fast. 

Hi leten hem digte a gret whip, and above hit al bieaste 
With hole huden [bull-liidesl st rouge yiiou yn ailed therto 
faste. St. Brandon (ed. Wright), p. 5 

Yet shall thou have a sign ; and I will fast 
Seal ’t on thy faithless Tongue which asked it. 

./. Iicaumoni, l’sychc, iii. 97. 

The business, the pleasure, or the amusement we left, 
sticks fast to us; and perhaps engrosses that heart for a 
time, which should then be taken up altogether in spirit- 
ual addresses. Bp. Atferbury, Sermons, II. xxi. 

2. In archery, used elliptieally for stand fast, 
or some similar injunction, in cautioning a per- 
son against passing between the shooter and 


fast 

the target, and directing him to stand fast, oi 
remain where he is. 

He that shot the arrow was not to be sued or molested, 
if he had, immediately before the discharge of the weapon, 
cried out the signal usually given upon such oc 

cash ms. 

Stowe, quoted in Strutt’s Hportsand Pastimes, p. 120, 

3f. Strongly; vehemently; greatly; hard. 

Tho child weped al-wny wonderlirbc/rod. 

William of Pal erne (E. E. T. S.), I. 345 

4. Tenaciously; durably; permanently. 

See here, my child, bow fresh the colours look, 

How fast they hold, like colours of a tditdl. 

Tennyson, Geraint 

5f. Eagerly. 

lie toke hym to his tent, talket with liym/aaf ; 

Fraynet at the freike of his fell dedis. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7915 

6. Soundly; closely; deeply. 

Hume men sJapeth fastc, and sumo nnppeth. 

Old F-ny. Uomihes (ed. Morris), II. 201 
lie most comfortably incouragcd them to follow thei 
worke, many of them being fast asleep*. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith s Works, II. 120 

7. Close; near: as, fast by; fast beside. Set 
below.— Fast by or fast bOBlde, close or near to ; ban 
by. 

Faste besyde is another yle. Mandeville, Travels, p. 187 
Guwciii (‘aught Gringalct he the bridell, and ledde hyn 
to a grove ther/usfe by of half a myle. 

Merlin (K E. T. S.), iii. 513 
Fast by the throne obsequious Fame resides. Pope 
Balm’s horse 
Was Jast beside an alder. 

Tennyson, Balln and Bnlan 

fast 1 ! (f&nt), v. t. [< ME. fasten, festen, mak< 
last, fix, fasten, < AS .f teuton (comp, gr-, bc-ftvs 
tan) (usually in the form first u ian: hov fasten*) 
fasten (= OS. fcsltan, make fast, = D. vesten 
surround with a wall, = OHG. fas tan, festan 
MHG. vesten , make fast, = Icel. fest a = Sw 
Jasta = Dan. Jirstr , make fast, fasten, fix) ? < 
fwst, fast, fixed: see fasti, (ft The Goth.. /as 
tan means only ‘keep, hold, observe,* and ii 
appar. identical with fastan, fast, abstain fron 
food: see./irGd y .] X. I’o make fast.; fix; fasten 
Thus sail I festc it fast. York Plays , p, 43 

Than no rede 1 that we no huiger staude, 

But like man frstr on hym a lumde, 

And lmrle hym house in hye. 

York Plays, p. 34£ 

That it were homelyn in clothis and fast id with smal 
lynneu clothis. Wyrfif, E/.ck xxx. 21 (Oxf.] 

Specifically — 2f. To join in marriage; marry 

That, they sell ulde faste bur with no fere, 

Bui he woie pry net* or pryncys pen*. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 75. ( Halliwell . 

He is sort of his Ilf 
That iH fast | fasted | to such a wif. 

Early Eng. Poems (ed. Furnivull), p. lf>f 

fast 2 (fast), adv. f< ME. faste, swiftly, quick 
ly, a particular use of the adv. fastr, firmly 
strongly, powerfully, due to Seand. influence 
cf. Teel. adv. fast (nout. of fastr, a.) in fylgh 
fast, follow fast, rid ask fast, age* fast, <)reich 
fast, drink hard, etc., = ODan. fast, much 
swiftly, at once, near to, almost, yet, eve 
though, = Sw .fast, nearly, almost, though, al 
though: same as fast*, adv. See fasti, ach 
The E. adj .fasti*, quick, is from the adv. Wit 
fast, fixed and fast, quick, cf. G .fix, fast, fixed 
ulso fast, quick, nimble, ready, =. Dun. Jia 
fixed, eolloq. smart, quick, < L. fix us, fixed. 
Swiftly; rapidly; quickly; with quick mot,io: 
or in rapid succession: us, to ruu fast; toinov 
fast through the water, aH a ship; the w r or 
goes on fast ; it rains fast : the blows fell thic 
and fast. 

Faster than spring tunc showers comes thought o 

thought. Shak.,'1 Hen. VI., iii. 

Our loss is tiiflmg; for many of the rebels tied ns Jo, 
as the glorious diagooiiK Walpole, Letters, II. i 

Hut tin fast as the experiences ineteiiM- in number, con 
plexity, and variety , and as 1a*t as there develop tl 
faculties for grasping the represent a i ions of them in a 
their width, and multiplicity, and diveisitv; bo Just do« 
thought become less rest i let ed to tbe established chni 
nels. //. Spenen, ITm. of Psychol., § 49 

When we reached Trnveinmide it was snowing fast, an 
a murky chaos beyond the sandy bar concealed the Ba 
tic. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 1 

To live fast, to b(* prodigal and wasteful , live so ns t 
consume or exhaust the vital powers or resources quick!; 

fast 2 (fast), a. [Not found as adj. in ME.; 
fast ‘ 2 , adv. The" W. Jfrst, fast, quick, speech 
ffestin, of active nature, JJfsfmto , jfrstu, hastei 
make haste, are of L. origin; cf. L. frstinu 
fast, quick, speedy , festinarr, hasten, etc.: H€ 
frstinatc.] 1. Swift; quick in motion; rapic 
that moves, advances, or acts with celerity ( 
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speed : as, a fast horse ; a fast cruiser ; a fast 
printing-press. 

The old Lapp woman, Elsa, who had been sent for, drove 
up in herpulk, behind a fast reindeer. 

B. Taylor , Northern Travel, p. 108. 

2. Done or accomplished with celerity; speed- 
ily performed; occupying comparatively lit- 
tle time : as, a fast passage or journey; a fast 
race; fast work. — 3. Being in advance of a 
standard; too far ahead: used of timepieces 
and reckonings of time : as, the clock or watch 
is fast, or ten minutes fast; your time is fast. 

Mean time ... is given in most calendars and alma- 
nacs, frequently under the headings “ clock slow ,’* “ eloek 
/ant." Enrye. Brit , VII. 104. 

4. Furnishing or concerned with rapid trans- 
portation: as, a fast train ; a. /’^/-freight line; 
a fast route ; a fast station. 

As it was not a “.fast " station, we were subject to tlie 
possibility of waiting two or three homsfoi homes. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 245. 

5. Eager in the pursuit of pleasure or frivolity; 
devoted to pleasure and gayety; dissipated: 
as, a fast liver; a fast man; a fast life. When 
applied to a woman, it commonly indicates that she does 
not abide by strict rules ol propriety, imitates the man- 
ners or habits of a man. etc. 

Catullus . . . was the most brilliant fast man of an- 
tiquity, and can ho compared to nothing lmt Apollo out on 
the loose. / tan nay , Singleton Fontunoy, i. 4. 

A fast young woman, with the lavish ornament and 
somewhat overpowering pertmne of the demi-monde. 

Lowell , Study Windows, p. 212. 

A /ant man is not necessarily (like; the London /ant man) 
a rowing man, though the two attributes are often com- 
bined in the same person , he is one who dresses flash- 
ily, talks big, and spends, or affects to spend, money very 
freely. C. .1. Bristed, English University, p. an. 

Oh, there is n.fast enough life at some of the hotels in 
the summer. ('. 1). Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 833. 

Fast freight, freight or merchandise forwarded at once 
and with special haste. 

fast 2 t (fast ), v. t. [ME. fasten ; < fast?, adv . J 
To hasten. 

He preiede her to /ante her for his sake. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 50. 

fast 3 ( fast), v. i. [< M E. fasten , fasten, < AS. furs- 
tan = () Fries, festia ~ D. rasicn = 011(1. fas- 
ten, MHG. fasten, 0. fasten = Icel .fas fa = Sw. 
fast a ss Dan. faste = Goth. J'astan, fast, ab- 
stain from food, L. jejnnare. It is not clear 
th&t fast in this sense is identical with fast 1 , r., 
make fast, etc. The forms are alike only in 
Goth.; cf. Goth, fas tan , keep, observe, fastub- 
ni, a keeping, observance, with J'astan , fast, 
fastubni , a fast. So ML. obserrare, lit. keep, 
observe, is found equiv. to absUnere , abstain, 
fast. It is not unlikely that Got.h./««s7flM, keep, 
observe, is a different, word from fast 1 , make 
fast; there is no Goth. adj. * fasts = E. fast l , a., 
to support, it.l 1. To abstain from food be- 
yond the usual time; omit to take nourishment*, 
go hungry. 

The! /anten an bool Monet ho in the fleer, and eteu 
noughtc hut lie nyghte. Mamie mile , Travels, p. 134. 

Fasting he went to sleep, an d/ustuuj waked. 

Milton, P. It., ii. 284. 

2. To abstain from food, or from particular 
kinds of food, voluntarily, for the mortification 
of the body, as a religious duty. See J'asf^, n., 
and Jdst-day. 

When ye/ant, he not, as the hypocrites, of a sad conn, 
teunnee. Mat. vi. 10. 

That reverend British Saint 

. . . did so truly fast. 

As he did only drink what er\stal Hodiic> yields, 

And fed upon the Leeks he gather d m the Helds. 

Drayton, Polyolbmn. iv 228. 

Samuel clniscth this IMi/pulil as the fittest place tor 
them to .hod and pray, and confess their sins in 

St ill my fleet. Sermons, II i\. 

Mortify 

Your flesh, like me, with scourges and with thorns; 

Smite, shrink not, spare not. If it may he, /ant 

Whole Lents, ami pray. Tennyson , St. Simeon Ntylites 

To fast on a debtor *«• dependent, anciently, in Ire- 
land. to wait tor a certain time at his residence without 
food, as a preliminary to levying upouJiis goods, when the 
debtor was of a rank higher than the creditor. 

In certain eases, as for Instance where the defendant 
was a Kig, the plaintiff was obliged to .fast upon him, 
after he liud given him Ills summons or Fuse, and before 
he made his distress. 

IP. K Sullivan, In trod to OVurry's Ane. Irish, p. 

(eelxxxiii. 

fast 3 (f&st), n. [< ME. fast, faste , shorter form 
(as iu Scand., etc.) of fasten, fasten, < AS. /fas- 
ten = OS. fastunnia (once fnsta, in dat./wtfww) 
= 1). raste, fast, Lent, = OEries. festa = OHG. 
fast a, fasto, MHG. raste , ray ten, G. J'astan = 
tool, fast a = Sw. fast a = Dan. faste = Goth. 
fastubni, a fast, < J'astan , fast: see J'asfi, v. It 
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will be seen that fast 3, like Lent , has lost the 
final syllable -e».1 1. A state of fasting; ab- 
stinence from food ; omission to take nourish- 
ment. 

As surfeit is the father of much /ant, 

Ho every scope, by the immoderate use, 

Turns to restraint. Shak., M. for M., 1. 8. 

1 will eat 

With all the passion of a twelve hours’ /ant. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

2. Voluntary abstinence from food, as a reli- 
gious penance or discipline, as a means of pro- 
pitiation, or as an expression of grief under af- 
fliction present or prospective. Roman Catholic 
theologians distinguish between natural and ecclesiastical 
/ants. In the former, which are required of those who 
are about to communicate, there is a total abstinence 
from all food and drink ; the latter imposes certain lim- 
its and restrictions as regards both the kind and the quan- 
tity of the food. 

Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 4G. 

Still rebel nature holds out. half my heart; 

Nor prayers nor .fasts its stubborn pulse restrain. 

Pope , Kloisa to Abelard, I. 27. 

To prayer and praise 
She gave herBelf, to .fast and alms. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

3. A time of fasting; the prescribed period or 
duration of abstinence. The only fast ordained by the 
Mosaic law was that of the day of atonement ; but other 
fasts were subsequently instituted on account, of great na- 
tional calamities, and special fasts also were appointed 
on account of special impending peril. In the Roman 
Catholic Church all baptized persons over twenty-one 
years of age are required to observe appointed days of 
fasting, on which, subject to certain exceptions ami ex- 
emptions, as tin; requirements of health, they arc required 
not to eat. more than one full meal. These days include 
the forty days of Lent, the ember-days, the Fridays of the 
lour weeks of Advent, and the vigils of Pentecost or Whit- 
Sunday, of the feasts of Ht. Peter and St. Paul, of the As- 
sumption of tlie Virgin Mary, of All Saints, and of Christ- 
mas day. All Fridays not fast-days arc days of abstinence. 
(S oo . fast-day, 1.) In the Greek Church, in addition to the 
forty dayB of Lent, there arc three principal fasts, each 
lasting a week: (1) that of the Holy Spirit, immediately 
after Pentecost; (2) that of the Virgin, in August; and (3) 
that of the Nativity. In the Episcopal Church, Ash Wed- 
nesday and Good Friday are fasts ; Lent, tlie ember-days, 
tlie three rogation-daj s, and all Fridays are only days of 
abstinence. 

'Hie /ast of the fourth month, . . . and the .fast of tlie 
tenth shall be to the house of Judah joy and gladness, 
and cheerful leasts. Zeeh. viii. 1!). 

The .fast w as now already past.. Acts xxvii. f). 

To begin with that which bred in the Church a misera- 
ble schism for many years together, the Easter .fast : was 
it always and in every place uniformly observed? 

Cal/hill, Answer to Martiall, p. 200. 

Fast of Ramadan. Heo Ramadan. - Ninevite fast, a 

last, of three days, observed in the Abyssinian Church dur- 
ing July, and among the Eastern Syrians during the three 
successive wcekH previous to Lent.- To break fast, or 
one’B fast. See break . 

fast-day (fufct'da), M. [< ME. * fasten -dag ( spell od 
vestendawe, Ancren Kiwle), < A S. fasten -deeq (= 
D. vaster dag = ii. fasting = Dan. Sw.Jastedag), 
< fasten, fast, + day, day.] 1 . A day on which 
fasting is observed; specifically, a dny appoint- 
ed for fasting as a religious observance by some 
recognized authority, ecclesiastical or civil; in 
the most restricted ecclesiastical sense, a day 
on which, or on part of which, total abstinence 
from food is prescribed, in contradistinction to 
a day on which a limitation is imposed on the 
kind or quantity of food to be taken, called a 
day of abstinence. Heo fasfi, n. i n some of the 
United States, especially in New England, special days 
of fasting and prayer arc appointed by the governor of 
the State, a custom derived from the original Puritan 
settlers. 

The Pilgrims found it written, “They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy lie that goeth forth and weepeth, hear- 
ing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoi- 
cing, bringing his sheaves with him." This beautiful poetry 
was translated into the policy of tlie Pilgrims by estab- 
lishing a Fast. da if in March or April, and a Day of Thanks- 
giving in November. TIiub the whole people were to pass 
through the two gates of the year. Tears and Smiles, and 
observe them as Holy Days, all other profane and mis- 
leading festivities Christmas, New Year's, and Saint's 
days without number being laid aside. 

It. W. Beecher, Norwood, xlix. 

2. In Scot bind, a day set, apart, for humiliation 
and prayer; specifically, a day thus observed 
during the week immediately preceding certain 
celebrations of the Lord’s supper. Business is 
generally suspended during these fast-days. Formerly 
their observance on ttxed half-yearly or yearlj dates, dif- 
fering for different localities, was universal ; hut the grow- 
ing tendency to make them mere holidays has led to their 
abolition in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and elsewhere. 
fasten 1 (fas'n), r. [< ME. fastnen, fastnien, 
usually Jestnen, .festn im , < AS . first nian, fasten, 
confirm (= O&. fastnon = OFries. /<?.<*£«« — OHG . 
fasti non, MHG. f ententes , G. Jestnen, fasten, = 
Jcel .festna, pledge, betroth, = Hw. fastna, intr., 
stick, hitch, ground, zzD&n. fastnc, consolidate), 
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with verb formative -n, E. -an 1 (3), < AS. fmt , 
etc., fast, fixed: see fast l, a., and fas&.v. t. J 

1. tram. 1. To make fast; oause to adhere; 
join, connect, or attach firmly; fix or secure 
in place or position by any physical means: as, 
to fasten a door with a lock, bolt, or chain; to 
fasten boards together with nails or screws, or 
by mortise and tenon ; to fasten clothing with 
buttons, pins, clasps, etc. 

There arose all the rowte, as thai rode toke, . . . 

Taste aucres full keno with cables to ground ; 

ffestonit. tlie flete, as horn fayre thoght. 

Destruction o/ Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2849. 

He was brought to Mount Caucasus, and there .fastened 
to a pillar. Bacon, Physical Fables, li. 

2. Figuratively, to attach or unite by any con- 
necting link or agency ; connect or join firmly 
in general : as, to fasten a nickname or a charge 
upon one ; to fasten one’s hope on a promise. 

This name ihesu ,/astne it so fast in thin horte that it 
come neuere out of tlii tliougt. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 40. 

But her sad eyes, still .fastened on the ground, 

Are governed with goodly modesty. 

Spenser, Epltlialamion, 1. 236. 

Those that are equall, salute when they meet each oth- 
er with a mutuall kisse ; which .fastened on the clieeke 
onely, if they be of unrquall degree. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 370. 

The words Whig and Tory have been pressed to the ser- 
vire of many successions of parties, with very different 
ideas .fastened to them. Swift, Examiner. 

What, if she be .fasten’d to this fool lord, 

Dare I bid her abide by her word ? 

Tennyson, Maml, xvi. 2. 

3. To make firm or stable ; establish ; confirm ; 
clench: as, to fasten a bargain. 

Hit fa truce 1 was .teste nit with faithe, «\r with fyn othes, 

On bothc bailies to hold holly | wholly] asscntld. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8376. 

4f. To lay on ; cause to roach. 

Could he fasten a blow’, or make a thrust, when not suf- 
fered to approach? Dryden, Ded. to tr. of Virgil. 

— &jm 1 and 2. To hind, attach, tie, link, affix, annex. 

fT . intrans . it. To become fast or fixed ; be- 
come attached or firmly joined ; close firmly. 

The Damzell well did vew his Personage 
And liked well, lie further Jastned not, 

But went her way. Spenser , F. Q., III. ii. 20. 

Wildb. A pretty girl did not old Algripe lovelier? — 
A very pretty girl she was. 

Lure. Some such thing ; 

But lie was too wme to .fasten. 

Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, i. 1. 

2. To take firm hold ; cling: generally with on, 

\\ lion Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks and laid 
them on the lire, there came a viper out of the heat, and 
f astened on his hand. Acts xxvili. 3. 

With his strong arms 

JH c /ast end on my neck. Shak., Lear, v. 3. 

We are now (by God's providence) like io. fasten upon a 
godly man, one Mr. Lea, a curate at Denston in Suffolk. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 415. 

fastens, n. A Middle English form of Jast?. 
fasten-een (f&s'ten-en), n. Same as fastens. 
[North. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Oil Fasten-e’e.n we had a rockin' 

To ca’ the crack fclmt) and weave our stockin’ ! 

And there was muekle fun and jokin’, 

Ye need na doubt. 

Burns, First Epistle to John Lapraik. 

fastener (fas'n^r), n. 1. One who or that 
which makes fast or firm; one who fastens; 
specifically, something used for fastening and 
unfastening, as in dress, or for making fast or 
fixed, as a mordant in dyeing. 

His dinner is his other work, for he sweats at It as at 
liis labour ; he is a terrible ./tos/ncr on a piece of beef. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-eosniograpliie, A Country Fellow’. 

The modified Galipoli oil acts therefore ... as .fas- 
tener of the red lake. 

H’. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 323. 
2. A warrant. Grose; fJaUhrell. [Prov. Eng.] 
fastening (fas'ning), n. [< ME. fastnyng, Jest - 
ning, confirmation, also a fastness, < AH.Jwste- 
nung, a fastening, verbal n. of fivstnian, fasten : 
nee fasten 1 .’] 1 . Anything that binds and makes 
fast, or serves for joining or securing, as a lock, 
catch, bolt, bar, cord, chain, clasp, button, 
hook, etc. 

And Enid, ... at his side all pale 

Dismounting, loosed the /asteninys of his arms. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

2f. Fixedness; firmness. 

The congruent, and harmonious fitting of parts in a 
sentence, hath almost the /astniny, and force of knitting, 
and connexion : as in stones well squared, which will rise 
strong a great way without mortar. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

fastens (ffcs'tenz), n. [E. dial., also fassens, 
short for fastens-eve (Sc. fasterns-een), Fastens 
Tuesday; f astern being prop. poss. of fasten, 
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the older form oifasfi, n . : see/as*3,w. Cf . fast- 
gang.] Shrove Tuesday. Also Fastens Tuesday, 
fasting* s-even. [Prov. Eng.] 
faster (flts'tGr), n. One who fasts. 

But this notion of tho word cannot at all belong to this 
place, where the hypocritical fatter*, that desire their de- 
votions should ... be seen and commended by men, are 
said to be . . . of sad countenance. 

Hammond , Works, III. 35. 

fastermant (fas't&r-man), n. Same as fasting- 
man. 

fasterns-een (fas 9 ternz-en) , n. Same as fas tens. 
[Scotch.] 

fast-gangt, n. [ME. fast-gongc ; < fas ft 4- gang .] 

1. A fasting. — 2. Shrove Tuesday. Prompt. 
Parv ., p. 151. 

fastgang-tidet , v [E. dial, fasguntide.'] Shrove- 
tide. 

fast-handed (fast'haiC'ded), a. [< fast 1 4 
hand 4 -cd 2 .] Oloso-handod ; covetous; close- 
listed; avaricious. [Rare.] 

The king, being fast -handed and loth to part with a see- 
ond dowry, . . . prevailed with the prince ... to be 
contracted with the Princess Catherine. 

Bacon , Hen. VII. 

fasti (fas'ti), n. pi. [L ., prop. pi. of Justus, adj., 
lit. lawful, < fas , (divine) law, justice, as adj. 
lawful, right, ( far i, speak; hence fasti dies , or 
fasti , the lawful days, the days on* which judg- 
ment could be pronounced; hence an enumer- 
ation of all the days of the year, with their fes- 
tivals, magistrates, events, etc., a calendar, al- 
manac, a public register, etc.] 1. In Rom. fust., 
a register of days. Thu fasti men or kalendares were 
calendars of the year, giving the days for festivals, courts, 
ote., corresponding to the modern almanac. Th a fasti an 
nates, or histonci, contained the names of the consuls and 
other magistrates, and an enumeration of the most re- 
markable historical events noted down opposite the days 
on which the} occurred. 

Homan coins arc not Fasti , nor are Greek coins a trea- 
tise on ancient geography, yot the labour of numismatists 
has made the one almost the best authority for the chro- 
nology of the Roman empire, and has found in the other 
an inestimable commentary on Strain) and Ttolemy. 

T. Newton, Art and Arclueol., p. 15. 

Hence — 2. Annals, chronicles, or historical 
records in general. 

fastidiosity (fas-tid-i-os 9 i-ti), n. [< fastidi- 
ous (L. fastidiosus) 4- -thj-] Fastidiousness. 
[Rare.] 

His epidemical diseases being Jastidiosity, amorphy, and 
oscitation. Swift, 'I’ale of a Tub, v. 

fastidious (fas-tid'i-us), a. [= F. fastidious. 
(vernacularly fdeheux , > E. fashions , nit. the 
same word), = Sp. Pg. It . fastidioso , < L. fas- 
tidiosus , pass, that feels disgust, disdainful, 
scornful, fastidious, act. that, causes disgust,, 
disgusting, loathsome, < fastidium, a loathing, 
aversion, disgust, niceness of taste, daintiness, 
etc., perhaps tor *J'astutidium, < Justus , disdain, 
haughtiness, arrogance, disgust (for M farstus{ f ), 
akin to <tr. (iupaor, Opaanr , boldness, audacity, 
and to E. dare 1), 4 ta'diiim , disgust: see dare* 
an Aiediim. See also fash* , fash urn,*.] If. Such 
as to cause disgust or loathing; loathsome. 

Also by a cruel and irons mayster, the wyttes of cliyl- 
dren be dulled : and that thyngo for the wliiche chyldren 
be often tymoa beaten is to them after fastidious. 

Sir T. Flyot, The Govormnir, i. 0. 

Tho' Silence bo the dumb Orator of Beauty, and the 
best Ornament of a Woman, yet a phlegmatic dull Wife 
is fulsome and fastidious. Howell, Letters, 1. lv. 9. 

2. Hard or difficult to please; squeamish; over- 
nice in selecting or discriminating; difficult to 
suit: as, a fastidious mind or taste. 

Wo have known an author so laudably fastidious in this 
subtle art [style] as to have recant, one chapter of a series 
no less than seventeen times. De Quince if, Style, i. 

Let us beware of indulging a mere barren faith and 
love, which dreams instead of working, umi is fastidious 
when it should be hardy. 

J. H Newman, Parochial Sermons, i 349. 

= gyn. 2. Niee, Dainty, etc. See nice. 

fastidiously (fas-tid'i-us-li), adr. In a- fastid- 
ious manner. 

As for tho fifs] . . . that he iH so fastidious!// displeased 
with, lie hath, I doubt not, judgment enough to discern 
that all the several » so introduced are things that we as- 
suiiio to have actually proved. Hammond, Works, II. 273. 

On what ground . . . could the legislature have fas- 
tidiously rejected the fair and abundant choice our own 
country presented to them, and searched in strange lands 
for a foreign princess? Burke, Rev. in France 

fastidiousness (fas-tid'i-us-nes), n. The char- 
acter or quality of being fastidious ; over-nice- 
ness of judgment, taste, or appetite ; great or 
undue niceness or exactness m selection. 

That generous and liberal fastidiousness which is not 
Inconsistent with the strongest sensibility to merit. 

Macaulay , History. 
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Increased cultivation almost always produces a faatidi- 
oumess which necessitates the increased elaboration of 
our pleasures. Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 88. 

Fastidiousness is only another form of egotism. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 350. 

fastigia, n. Plural oi fastigium. 
fastigiate, fastigiatea (fas-tij'i-at, -a-tod), a. 
[< L. fastigatus , sloping (taken as *fastigiatus , 

< J'astigium), pointed, also rising up to a point,, 
pp. of fnstigare, make pointed, raise or bring to 
a point, < fasti glum, the top of a gable, gable- 
end, roof, the top, summit, a slope, an accent 
over a letter, etc.; origin uncertain.] 1. Point- 
ed ; rising up to a point ; narrowed to the top, 
as a sloping roof ; sloping upward to a summit, 
point, or edge. 

That noted hill, the top whereof is fu stiff i ate, like a 
sugar-loaf. Bay, Remains, p. 17(>. 

Specifically- — 2. In hot., having the branches 
parallel and erect, as in the Lombardy poplar. 
— 3. In cool. , tapering regularly to a more 
or less acute apex.— Fastigiate elytra, those ei>tia 
which are somewhat pointed at the tips and extend a 
little beyond the apex of the abdomen. 

fastigiately (fas-tij'i-at-li), adr. In a fastigiate 
manner ; pointedly. 

fastigioust (fas-tij'i-us), a. [< fastigium + 
-ous7] Of or pertaining to a fastigium or point- 
ed roof ; having a ridge or an apex. 

The ancients dwelling-houses | were] . . . genet ally Hat 
at the top, .lull us Ciesar being the first that they indulg'd 
to raise his palace in this fasti gious manner, as Salmusms 
tells us in Solin. Evelyn , Architecture. 

fastigium (fas-tij'i-um), r . ; pi. fastigia (-ii). 
[L. : see fastigiate.] 1. The summit, apex, or 
ridge of a building, or of a pediment. — 2. The 
pediment of a portico : so called in ancient, ar- 
chitecture because it followed the form of the 
roof. — 3. [NL.] In entnm ., the extreme point 
of the front or apex of the head when, as in 
many Orthoptcra , it, is produced in a conical 
prominence. 

fasting (fas'ting), v. [< ME. fasting. Jesting ; 
verbal n. of fast'\ r. J 1. The act, of abstaining 
from food ; the act of observing a fast. 

Fastinq is better than eating, and more tbankc hath of 
God ; tVr yet wil God that we slial cat 

Sir T. More , Cnmfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 39. 

And she |Aiina| . . . served God with fastinys and 
prayers night ami day. Luke ii. :t7 

2. In the law and customs of ancient commu- 
nities, particularly in Ireland, a method for the 
collection of debts, by which the creditor went 
to tho door of tho debtor, and there sat, down 
to stay without food until paid: a person who 
would not yield to this form of demand was 
treated thereafter in some sense as an outlaw. 

fasting-day (fas 'ting-da ), n. A day of complete 
abstinence from food; a day of fasting; a fast- 
day. 

To werke wo 3 ed on 
As we\ fasti nydaies us Frydaios. 

Piers Plowman (<’), mi. 182 

Here are ayrios of hawkes, and birds which never llv 
but over the sea; and, therefore, arc used to be eaten on 
Just i nt f -days. Quoted in O'l’urrq s Auc Irish, 71 xxii. 

fasting-gangt, n. [ME. fantyngonge; cf. fast- 
gang.] Shrove-tide; the beginning >f Lent. 

Yo threde [meeting] schai be vo soimeduv next after 
Fastynyonye. Fault sb Gilds (E M T S. ), p 09 

fastinglyt (fas'ting-li), ndv. With fasting. 

At lengthe bespeakes the citte mouse : my frciuh win 1.x ke 
you still, 

To lyiie in eouti trye faxtynylye, vpon a eraggie hill v 

brunt , tr. of Horace s Satires, ii. 0 

fasting-mant (fas'ting-mun), n. [Ropr. AS. 
*f(vstnig-manu, only in pi. first mg-men , cited 
in L. documents of the AS. period; lit. a man 
given into charge or keeping, < AS. first mg, a 
giving or intrusting to the charge of another, 

< Jt vs tan , make fast, hr-ftrstan , make fast, es- 
tablish, give in charge, intrust (s or fast*, r. t.), 
+ maim, man.] In Anglo-Saxon lair, a person, 
as a servanl of the king. v\ho could be quartered 
upon a monastery or oilier estate, which was 
obliged to entertain him, iti the course of the 
king’s journeying. Also fasterman. 

fasting's-even (fas'ti ngz-e'vn), n. Same as 
fastens. 

fasting-spittlet ( ffts'ting-spit "\ ), II. The saliva 
of a fasting person, formerly held to be very 
efficacious in ceremonies, charms, etc. 

They have their cups and chalices, 

Their pardons and indulgences, . . . 

Tlicir holy oyle, their fastiny-spittle, 

Their sacred salt here not a little 

Herrick, Hesperides, p 9S 

fastland (fast/land), n. Upland, as distin- 
guished from flats, or land between high- and 
low-water mark. 
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fastlvH (f&st'li), adv. [ME. *fastly (not found) 
< AS. first. lice, firmly, constantly , < Jwstlic , a. 
firm, (fwst, firm: see fast 1 and -iy 2 .] Firmly 
fixedly. [Rare.] 

Ergo he confeasetli here plainely the contrary of that h 
so fastelye before hath affirmed. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 551 
For he hath faulty founded it, 

Above the seas to stand. 

Pa. xxiv. 2 (old version 

fastly 2 t (f&st'li), adv. [< fast- 4- -///-.] Quickly 
A reverend man that grazed ids cattle nigh . . . 
'towards this ultliutod fancy Justly drew. 

. Shak., Lovers Complaint, 1. 6] 

She [Queen Elizabeth] chaffed [chafed] much, walke 
Justly to and fro, . . . and swore “By God’s Son, 1 am n 
queen ; that man [ Essex ] is above me ! " 

Sir J. llarinyton, Account of Klizabetl 

fastness 1 (f&st/nes), n. [< ME. fastnesse, Jcs\ 
nessr, firmness, certainty, a stronghold, th© fii 
moment, < AS. Jivstnes, firsts is, firmness, 
stronghold, the firmament, < first, firm, fas! 
fixed, 4- - nrs , -ness. (T. AS .fasten, a strong 
hold, fastness, an inclosed place, < first 4- -ci 
Cf. I), rest, a wall, rampart, fortress, = OHG 
fasti, firmness, a fortress, =G.Jestc, a fortress 
= Sw. f iiste, a castle, the firmament, = liar 
first e, a fastening; 8w. fiistvmg = Dan. firs 
mug, a fortress. ] 1. The state of being fat 

and linn or fixed; firm adherence. 

The blue produced is of a greenish shade, and possess! 
great fastness. Benedikt, I’oal-tar Colours (trails.), p. 13 

2. Strength; security. 

Ami oke til efastnesse of his dwelling place. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. ix. 

3. A stronghold ; a fortress or fort; a fortifie 
place; a castle. 

Not fiu oft should l»c Hodciigos quarter ; 

For in \m Justness, if 1 lie not cozen’d, 

He and Ins outlaws live. Fletcher, Bilgrln 

Venice cooped up within her sea-girt fastnesses, an 
compclhd to enroll lici artisans and common laborers i 
her dcleiiec. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 2 1 

4f. Closeness or conciseness, as of style. 

Bring Ins stile from all loose grossness to such firm fas 
ness in Latin, as in Demosthenes 

Aseham, The Kcliolemaste 

fastness 2 (fast'nes), «. [< fast- 4- -nrss. ] Th 
state or quality of being fast, in any sense. 

Another change manitest to me during my London lil 
... is the me] eased fastness ol living incident to a 
classes and occupations ot men . . . The loiterers in li 
are fcwei. Sir //. Holland, Recollections, p. 20. 

The evil of Selinas nature made her wish . . . to brii 
liei sister to her own color b\ putting an appearance < 
“ fastness ” upon her. II. James, Jr , A London Lit 

- Syn. Speed, Swiftness, etc. See quickness. 

fastningt, m. Same as fastening. 

fast-shot (fast'shot), n. In mining, a blast whic 
has liad no clTcct on tlx* rock ; a miss-shotf. 

fastuosityt (fas-tu-os'i-U), n. [= S | >. fashion 
dad, < \Aj. fastuosus, fawtuous: Hvofastuous an 
-ify.~\ Hie quality of being fawtuous ; haught 
ness; ostentation. 

'I’bat new modle of ethieks, which hath been oldrudt 
ujmui Hie world with so miicli Justuosdy. 

l>r. 11. More, Antidote against Atheist 

fastuoust (fas'tu-us), a. [= F. fast nr ux ~ Sj 
fastuoso, fas toso = I*g. It. fastoso, < LL. fa, 
tuosus, collateral form of L. fastosus , full ( 
pride, (.Justus, pride, haughtiness: sec fiistid 
a us .] Proud; haughty. 

Tlds is ini Jnstuous oi pompous title , thewoid is of i 
dignity. Jet Taylor, N\ oi ks (ed 1835), II. IH 

The higher ranks will become lust nous, snpetcilioii 
and domincciiug. Humor, 'I’lu* Rope h Supremae 

fastuouslyt (fas'Hi-us-li), adr. In a fast.uoi 
manner; haughtily; proudly. 

\\V are apt to despise oi disiegind others, dcmeanii 
ourselves insolently and fast untidy touaid tlum 

Hu now, \\ oi ks. III. xxi 

fastuousnesst (fas'tu-us-nes), ii. Fastuositx 
haughtiness. 

\\ ben Origcn eom|dained of the fust mmsness and vani 
of some ecclesiastics in Ihh turn, they \W'ie had eiioiig 
but had not come to a pict< nee o ruling our kings up< 
the stock ol spiritual piedlleetion 

Jn. Taylor, Diutoi Dubitantium, IT. 

Diogenes trampled upon Plato s pride with u great 
fastuousness and liumoiotis ostentation. 

Jer Tayloi, Winks fed 1835), I. f 

fat 1 (faf ), a. ami n. [< ME. fat, fet, also vu 
vet, < AS .firf, usually fa-H (fad/ being rog. co: 
tracted, with shortened vowel, from \fdd.ed 
OL U. frit it = OIIO. fet ci I, MHO. iTi.7ct,'rrizt, ( 
feist, fat, orig. pp. of a verb ^ fad an = OIK 
feic an = Joel, fe.it a, from the adj.), prop, with 
long vowel, fad (orig. \fdt) = OFries. (lato)/fi 
mod. fed = J). vet = MLO. fet, feit , LG. ft 
(> G.Jett) = MHG. veic = lcel. feitr = Sw .fet 



fat 

Dan. fed (with long vowel), fat. For the AS. 
contr. feett, < * fasted , fat, ef . feett, < f&ted (both 
in use), gilded, ornamented.] I. a. 1. Having 
much flesh other than muscle ; having an un- 
usual amount of flesh ; corpulent ; obese : as, a 
fat man; a fat ox. 

gif thei [the children 1 he nfattr, thei eten hem anon. 

Maude vilte , Travels, p. 179. 
Next was November; he full grouse and fat 
As fed with lard. Spenser, ¥. Q., VII. vii. 40. 

Sher. One of them is well known, my gracious lord, 

A gross fat man. 

Car. As Jat as butter. Shak., 1 lien. IV., ii. 4. 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge 1 bear him. 

Shak., M. of V., i. 8. 

2. Containing the substance called fat (see 
II.); containing or consisting of fat, oil, or 
grease; oily; greasy; unctuous: as, a fat dish; 
fat cheese. 

Ami for his beef, says be, “ look how fat it is, the lean 
appears only here and there a speck, like beauty-spots." 

Pepys, Diary, 111. 1. 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil, 

And the olive swell with Hoods of oil. 

Add won, Letter from Italy. 

Hence — 3. Containing much resin; resinous: 
as , fat pine. [IT. 8.] — 4. Containing much 
plastic or unctuous matter ; pinguid : said of 
clay which is free from intermingled sand, and 
consequently highly plastic ; or of lime made 
from limestone which contains but a small 
amount (ten per cent, or loss) of the ordinary 
impurities of limestone — silica, alumina, oxid 
of iron, etc. 

What aie called /at clays — those that is to say, which 
arc very plastic ami unctuous — shrink very much, losing 
from one-third to one-fourth of their bulk; they are also 
very liable to crack or twist during the fil ing. 

Jineyc. Brit., XIX. COO. 

6. Having or showing, in mind or movement, 
the qualities of a fat animal ; heavy ; dull ; 
stupid. 

Duller sbouldht lliou lie than tho fat weed 
Thul rots itself in euse on Lethe wharf, 

Wouldst thou not stir in this. ShaL, llaiulet, i. fi. 

There is little or no sense in the fat parts of an> crea- 
ture: hence the undents said of any dull fellow that he 
liad a fat wit. I loin David Clear'd (1700), p. 257. 

6. Well supplied with what is needful or de- 
sired; abounding in comforts ; prosperous. 

They [the righteous | shall be fat and flourishing. 

J’s. xcii. 14. 

These were terrible alarms to persons grown fat and 
wealthy by n long and successful imposture. 

South, Sermons. 

7. Abundant in production, or yielding large 
profits; rich in results or yield; profitable. 

The bullies of ealeases settyug sone 

In lamles nioistc iuu\fatte is goode this moone. 

Palladius , Husboudric (E. E. T. 8.), p. 85. 

After I was entered into Lombardy 1 observed . . . in* 
finite abundance of fat meadows. 

Coryat , Crudities, 1. 111. 

Litigious terms, Jat contentions, and Mowing fees. 

Milton. 

llis whole divinity is moulded and bred up in the beg- 
garly and brutish hopes of a fat lTebeudury, Deanery, or 
Bishoprick. Milton, On Def. of Huinb. Itemoust. 

And fixes their regard on Congress as the creator at fat 
Jobs. The American, VI. 88 

8. Naut., broad, as the quarter of a ship.- Fat 
amber. Hoe amber* Fat work, fat take, in tape-net. 
Una. work, or a piece of work, especially profitable to the 
compositor from having much open space (tilled up with 
quadrats or leads), abounding with woodcuts, oi in any 
other way admitting of rapid execution. Tin* extra profit 
arises from the fact that the scale of prices for piece-work 
makes no discrimination in this respect. To beat or Iplr 
fatt, in print ina, to overcolor (a form of types) with an ex- 
cess ot ink. TO CUt it tOO fat. See cut 

II. w. [= T). vet, 0. fill, Sw. fett — Dan .fatty 
fat, n.: from tho adj.J 1. A white or yellowish 
oily solid subslmme forming the chief part of 
the adipose tissue of animals, and also found 
in plants. Ill chemistry the fats are odorless, tasteless, 
colorless or white bodies, which may be either solid or 
liquid. They are insoluble in water and cold alcohol, but 
dissolve freely in ether, chloroform, and benzine The 
solid neutral fats, like spermaceti, suet, uml lard, and 
the liquid non-volatile oils, like sperm- and olive-oil, an* 
classed togethoi as fats. They live compound ethers form- 
ed by the union of fatty acids with the triatoinic alcohol 
glycerin. They are composed of carbon, hydrogen, uml 
oxygen, but contain no nitrogen. The most common and 
abundant are stearin, palinitin, and olein. Of these stearin 
ami puluiitin are solids at ordinary temperatures, and olein 
isu liquid. Most animal and vegetable fats are mixtures 
of two or more of the simple fats, and their hardness dc- 

{ lends largely on the relative quantity of olein or other 
iquid fat in them When a fat is treated with an alkali, 
the tatty acid unites with the alkaline base, making a soap, 
and glycerin is set free. When u soap is treated witli an 
acid, tlie base is taken from the fatty acid which is thus 
set free. 

The Indian Fair 
Is nicely smear'd with Fat of Bear. 

Prior, Alma, 11. 
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Every face, however full, 

Faddea round with flesh and fat, 

Is but modell’d on a skull. 

Tennyson , Vision of Sin. 

2. The best or richest part of a thing. 

We see their plenty depended not so much upon the fat 
of the laud, as upon the dew and blessing of hoaven. 

StiUinyJleet, Sermons, I. vili. 

If now they conquer, 

The /at of all the kingdom lies before ’em. 

Fletcher , Ronducu, i. 2. 

3. In typesetting , work which for any reason 
is unusually profitable to the compositor. Bee 
fat work, above. The fat iB in the fire, all has re- 
sulted in contusion and failure ; matters have been made 
worse. 

Ger. Here’s a woman wanting. 

Count. We may go whistle; all the fat's i' the fire. 

Fletcher {and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, ill. 6. 

One would have thought that, the examination failing 
ami no vote passed tending that way, all this /ref had been 
in the fire. Paper North, Exanien, p. (123. 

fat 1 (fat), v . ; prot. and pp. fatted, ppr .fatting. 
[< ME. fatten, < AS. f within, intr., become fat, 
ge-fwttian , make fat, anoint, \fiett , fat : see Jat\, 
a. Of .fatten.] I. tram. To make fat; fatten. 

And thrushes fede upon that other syde ; 

To faat hem is avuyling and plesaunte. 

Palladium , Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 21. 

When Romo sent^e Flowr 
Of Italy, into the wealthy (flfme 
Which Euphrates fats with his fruitfull slime. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du llartus s Weeks, i. 2. 

Eve this, 

I should have fat ted all the region kites 

With this slave’s olful. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 
He . . . fats Ids fortune shortly 
In a great dowry with a goldsmith s daughter. 

Middleton , Chaste Maid, ii. 1. 

II. in tram. To become fat.; grow fat. 

fat- (fat), n. [< ME. fat, fet , also (soutliorn 
ME.) vat, ret (whence the usual E. form rat), < 
AS. fwt (=OB. fat = D. vat = LG. rat = OlIG. 
fas, 'MHO . raz, G. fans = lcel. fat = Sw. fat = 
Dan. fad), a vessel; perhaps connected, as a 
‘containing’ vessel, with 1). ratten = OlIG, J’az- 
zon, MUG. vazzen, G. fassen = Dan. futte = 
Sw . fatt a, seize, take, hold, contain.] 1. A 
large open vessel for water, wine, or other 
liquids; a tub; a cistern: now usually rat 
(which see). 

I sclial fette yow a fatte youri fette for to woseJie. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), n. 802. 
With strouge ale bruen in fatten and in tonnes. 

Nugir Portiere (ed. Halliwcll), p. 10. 

The fats shall overflow with wine and oil. Joel ii. 24. 

2f. A dry measure, generally equal to 9 bushels. 
The statement sometimes met with that a fat was 14 bush- 
els arose simply from a misprint of 50 tor 36 (the number 
ot bushels in a chaldron). Tlie Swedish fat is only 158 
liters. 

A London alderman . . . sold a Jew tivefatts of right- 
handed gloves without any fellows to them. 

Turn Drown, Works, III. 23. 

fatal (fa't.al), a. [< ME. fatal = I>. fataal = 
G. Dan. 8w .fatal, < OF. fatal = F, 8p. Pg. fa- 
tal = It. fatale, < L. fa tali s, of or belonging to 
fate or destiny, destined, fated, deadly, fatal, 
ifatum, fate: see/hfe.] If. Proceeding from 
or decreed by fate or destiny ; inevitable ; fated. 

These tilings are fatal and necessary. Tillotson. 

That fatal necessity of the stoics is nothing but tlie im- 
mutable law of liis will 

Sir T. Browne, Iteligio Medici, i. 20. 

2. Fraught with fate; influencing or deciding 
fate; fateful. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

Fletcher, Opon An Honest Man’s Fortune. 

Dost thou thirst, base Trojan, 

To have me fold up Vorcu'e fatal wob? 

Shak., Hen. V., v. 1. 

What is printed seems to every man invested with some 
fatal character of publicity such as cannot belong to mere 
MS. De Quince y , Style, iv. 

The objection will doubtless be raised that instinct is 
wholly destitute of tlie characteristic of intelligence in 
that it lias no choice: its operation is fixed, fatal. 

( * . II. Lewes, I ‘robs, of Life and Mind, lnt., I. ii. § 32. 

3. Foreboding or associated with disaster or 
death; ominous. 

Bring forth thnt/afal sere cell- owl to our house, 

That nothing sung but death to us and ours. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 6. 

4. Causing or attended with death or destruc- 
tion; deadly ; mortal; destructive; disastrous; 
ruinous: as, a fatal accident. 

It was uoW the sixth Year of Queen Elizabeth’s Keign, 
a Year fatal ior tlie Death of many great Personages. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 333. 

I will ever to th efatall day of my life honour the mein* 
orie of that incomparable man l Virgil]. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 140. 


fatality 

The fatal facility of Italian rhyme which has created the 
Improvisatore here breaks forth. 

N. and Q., 6tli ser., XI. 77. 

There is no self-delusion more fatal than that which 
makes the conscience dreamy with the anodyne of lofty 
sentiments, while the life is grovelling and sensual. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 863. 

5f. Doomed; cursed. 

From forth the fatal loins of these two foes 
A pair of star-croBs’d lovers take their life. 

Shak. , K. and J., Prol. 

fatalism (fa'tal-izm), n. [= D. G.fatalismus = 
Dan. fatalisme. = Sw. fatalism, < F . fatalisme s? 
8p. Pg. It .fatalismv; as fatal + -tom.] 1. The 
doctrine that all things are subject to fate, or 
come or go by inevitable predetermination. 

Fatalism is a doctrine which does not recognize the deter- 
mination of all events by causes, in the ordinary Bense; 
holding, on the contrary, that a certain foreordained result 
will come about, no matter what may be done to prevent 
it. Fatalism is thus directly opposed to necessitarianism., 
according to which every event is determined by the events 
which immediately precede it, in a mechunical way. Ne- 
cessitarianism seems hardly to leave room for final causes, 
while fatalism is the doctrine that certain lesults are sure 
to come in spito of all that efficient causes may do to pre- 
vent them. See necessity. 

To confute these three fatalisms, or false hypotheses of 
the system of the universe, Cudworlh designed to dedicate 
three great works one against, atheism, another against 
immoral theism, and tlie third against the theism whose 
doctrine was the inevitable 4 4 necessity ” which determined 
all actions and events, and deprived man of his free 
agency. /. V'lsuieli, Amen, of Lit., II. 398. 

Necessity simply says that whatever is is. and will vary 
with varying conditions. Fatalism says that something 
must be ; and this something cannot be modified by any 
modification of the conditions. 

G. II. Lewes, ITobs. of Life and Mind, 1. 309. 

2. A disposition to regard everything as the re- 
sult of or ] ire determined by fate; the accept- 
ance of all conditions and events as inevitable. 

It was vain to resist the wrath of Hod; and so a wretch- 
ed fatalism bowed to a more utter prostration the cowed 
ami spiritless race. M Union, Latin Christianity, v. 9. 

Not content with the overwhelming prestige which its 
name thus gives it, the free-will doctrine seeks to follow 
iiji its advantage by identifying its antagonist, with AbL 
atio fatal tom. J. Fiskc, Cosmic, Philos., II. 185. 

fatalist (fa'tal-ist), n. [= 1). G. Dan. Sw. fa- 
talist, < F. fii tali sir = Bp. Pg. It. futahsta ; as 
fatal + -to/.] 1. A believer in fatalism; one 

who maintains the opinion that all things hap- 
pen by inevitable predetermination. 

Fatalists , . . . such as hold the material necessity of 
things without a Deity, . . . that is indeed the atheists. 

Cudworth. 

The third sort of fatalists douiot deny the moral attri- 
butes of the Deity, in ids nature essentially beuevoleut and 
just. J. D' Israeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 398. 

2. One whose conduct is controlled by belief 
in fatalism; one who accepts all the events 
and conditions of life as proceeding from or 
leading to an inevitable fate: as, Orientals are 
naturally fatalists. 

Giovanni comes upon the scene a professed and daring 
infidel, and, like all other infidels, a fatalist. 

Gifford, Jnt. to Ford’s Plays, p. xxxi. 

To the confidence which the heroic fatalist T William of 
Orange] pluced in his high destiny and in his saored cause 
is to be partly attributed his singular indifference to dan- 
ger. Macaulay, Ilist. Eng., vii. 

fatalistic (fa-ta-lis'tik), a. [< fatalist + -to.] 
Pertaining to" fatalism ; implying fatalism; 
savoring of fatalism. 

Would you have me believe that tlie events of this world 
are fastened to a revolving cycle, with God at one end and 
the Devil at the other, and that the Devil is now upper* 
most? Are you a Christian, and talk about a crisis in ths« 
fatalistic sennet Coleridge, Table -'Talk. 

fatality (fa-tal'i-ti), n . ; pi. fatalities (-tiz). [= 
D. fataliteit = CL fatalitdl = Dan. 8w. fatahtet, 
< F. fatalite = Bp .fatalidad = Pg. fatal idede =- 
It. fatalild, < LL .'fatalita{t-)s, fatal necessity, 
fatality, < L. fatal! s, fatal : nee fatal.’] 1. The 
quality of being fatal ; fatalness : as, the fatal- 
ity of an event. — 2. A fixed, unalterably pre- 
determined course of things, independent of 
any controlling cause; a doom which inevita- 
bly must be, whatever forces may oppose it;, 
an invincible necessity existing iv things them- 
selves. 

Think not to fasten thy imperfections on the stars, and 
so despairingly conceive thyself under a fatality of being 
evil. Sir T. Broivne, Christ. Mor., iii. 7. 

There is a fatality, a feeling so irresistible and inevitable 
that it has the force of doom. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, v. 

There must have been a sort of grim fatality steering 
me, and neutralizing all reflections likely to hold me back. 

W. C. Bussell, A Strange Voyage, ii. 

3. Tendency to destruction or danger, or to- 
some hazardous, critical, or fatal event; mor- 
tality; deadliness. 



fatality 

Seven times nine, or the year sixty-three. is conceived 
to carry with it the most considerable fatality. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

The great plague of 1349 fell with especial fatality on 
Cyprus. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 191. 

4. A fatal occurrence : as, nothing could avert 
the fatality. 

Throughout the whole army, the officers were far less 
apt to succumb to the fatalities of disease than were their 
men. The Century, XXVI. 10G. 

fatally (fa'tal-i), adv. 1. By a decree of fate 
or destiny; E>y inevitable predetermination. 

All this Time King Richard lay at Nottingham, and was 
as it were fatally taken with a Spirit of Security, hearing 
that the Earl had but small Assistance either from France 
or in England. Baker , Chronicles, p. 232. 
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With full force his deadly bow he bent, 
And feathered fates among the mules and sumpters sent. 

Dryden. 

5. [ cap .] [L. Fatum , usually in pi. Fata; Gr. 
Moipa, pi. M olpaiJ] In Gr. and Horn, myth ., des- 
tiny: usually in the plural, the Destinies, god- 
desses supposed to preside over tho birth, life, 
and death of human beings. They were three 
in number, Cloth o, Lachesis, and Atropos. 
Also called, in Latin, Parccc . 


H unless .Egeon, whom the fates have mark'd 
To bear the extremity of dire mishap ! 

Shak., C. of E., 

For thee the Fates, severely kind, ordain 
A cool Kiispen.se from pleasure ami from pain. 

Po. 


i. 1. 


Vet shortly she unhappily, hut fatally, 

Perish'd at sea. Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, iii. 3. fated (fa'ted), a. 

2. In a manner leading to doath or ruin ; mor- 
tally; disastrously: as, the oncouu ter ended fa- 
tally; tho prince was fatally deceived. 

Witness our too much memorable shame, 

When Cressy battle fatally was struck, 

And all our princes cuptiv'd. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 

In Italy itself, agriculture, with the habits of life that 
attended it, speedily and fatally decayed. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 2K2. 

fatalneSS (fa'tal-nes), n. The quality of being 
fatal; fatality." 

fata Morgana (fa/th mdr-ga'nji). [It. ; so call- 
ed because supposed to be the work of a fairy 
or fay named Maryana (It. fata == E .fatfi: see 
fay :i , fairy ) .] A name given to the mirage on 
the coasts of Italy and Sicily. See mirage. 

He preferred to create logical fat amonf anas for himself 
on tills hither side, and laboriously solace himself with 
these. Carlyle , Sterling, viii, 

fat-back (fat'bak), n. 1. A local United States 
name of the mullet. — 2. A local Anglo-Amer- 
ican name of tho menhaden. 

fat-bird (fat/Mrd), n. 1. A name of the gua- 
charo, Steatonus caripensis : same as oil-bird. 

— 2. Tho pectoral sandpiper, Actodromas macu- 
lata. [New Jorsey, U. S.] 

fat-brained (fat/ brand), a. Dull of apprehen- 
sion; stupid. 

What a wretched and peevish follow ik this king of Eng- 
land, to mope with his fat-brained followers so far out of 
his knowledge ! Shak., Hen. V., iii. 7. 

fat-cell (fat'sel), ii. A cell containing fat. See 
cut under sweat-gland. 

fate (fat), it. [< ME. fate = Sp. hado = Pg. fa do 
= It .fata, fate, < h. fatum, a prophetic declara- 
tion, oracle, usually destiny, fate (pi. Fata, the 
Fates; ML. fata, fom. sing., > OF. fee, > ME. 
fay , a fairy), neut. of fates, pj>. of far i, = Gr. 

<l>dvar, speak: hoo fame f fable.] " " 1 " 


'ope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 249. 
= Syn. 1 and 2. Doom, etc. See destiny. 

. - .... *; \ffate + -cd*.] 1. Deter- 

mined or consigned by fate; doomed; destined: 
as, he wuh fated to a violent, end. 

Thereby thinks Anisins to forego 
This doom that Inis been fated long ago, 

That by his daughter’s son lie shall be slain. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, T. 14K. 
As the Greek colonies in Southern Italy came to bear the 
name of the Great Greece, so it may lie that this newer 
England on the American continent wfated to be the Great 
England. K. A. Freeman, Amer. Lefts., p. 2f». 

2. Regulated by fate ; awarded, appointed, or 
set apart by fate. 

Now, all tin* plagues that, in the pendulous air 
Hang Raft’d o’er men’s faults, light on thy daughters ! 

Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 
Whereon, 

A treacherous army levied, one midnight 
Fated to the purpose, did Antonio open 
Tej 


Shak., TempeBt, i. 2. lilt 


1. Primarily, 

a prophetic declaration of what must be ; a 

divine decree or a (ixed sentence by which the fatefulness (iat/ful-nos), u. 
order of things is prescribed ; hence, that which ity of being fat eful. 
is inevitably predetermined ; destiny ordained fate-like (fat'llk), a. Like a fate; deadly. 


Tilt* gates ot Milan. 

3f. Exempted by fate. 

Bright VulcaniHii arms 
Fated from force of steel by Stygian charms. 

Dryden , ASneid. 

4f. Invested with the power of determining 
fates or destinies. 

Til v fated »ky 

Gives us free scope. Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 

fateful (fat 'fill), a. [< fate 4* -fid. J 1. Charged 
with fate; determining what, is to happen: as, 
he opened tho fateful missive ; a fateful contest . 

riitherine . . . was the real ruler, ilu*. fateful Vow or be- 
hind the thionc, to whom humanity Mas as an open scroll, 
and politics as tin* Book of M ight whence she tin* magician 
could draw her spells. Fortmyhtly lb r , V S., XL111. 82«». 

Neither the cruel past nor the fatejul present lias 
crushed the joyonsncss out ot Navies 

T. H. Aldrich, l’onkapog+o Pestli, p. 13H 

2. Having the power to kill; producing fatal 
results: as, “tho fateful steel,” J. Harlow. 

O fateful flower beside llie rill 1 

.Jean hiyelow, Persephone. 

fatefully (fat/ful-i), adv. Inja fateful manner. 

The state or qual- 


and unalterable; that which must be, in spite 
of all opposing forces. See fatality. 

Others . . . reason’d high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate; 

Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute. 

Milton, P. L., ii. 059. 

Yot. oh that fate, propitiously inclin’d, 

Had raised my birth, or iiad debas’d my mind. 

Dryden, Alls, and A chit., i. 363. 

There is a snperiour cause to the Counsels of men which 
governs the affairs of mankind, which he | Mochiavel) calls 
Fate, and we much better, the Providence of God. 

Stilt uiffjleet, Sermons, II. iv. 

Alas ! forgotten or remembered, still 
Midst jov or sorrow fate shall work its will. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 20ft. 

2. That which comes from necessity or the 
force of circumstances; an inevitable course or 
event; hence, fortune, lot, or destiny in gen- 
eral: as, it was his fate to be betrayed by his 
party. 

With various fate five hundred years had past, 

And Rome of her great charge grew weary here at last. 

Drayton, Polyol bion, viii. 341. 

Heaven has to all allotted, soon or late, 

Some lucky revolution of their fate. 

Dryden, Abs. and Achit., i. 253. 

Each nation’s glory in each warrior burns. 

Each fights, as in his arm the important day 
And all tli a fate of his great monarch lay. 

Addison, The Campaign. 

3. Final event; death; destruction. 

Heero runneth Halys, the end of Cru»us Empire, both 
In the site and /ate theroof. Purchas, Pilgrimage, j». 319. 
The whizzing arrow sings, 

And bears tliy fate, Antinous, on its wings. Pope. 
Fate steals along with silent tread, 

Found oft’nest in what least we dread. 

Cowjier, A Fable. 

4. A cause of death and destruction. [Rare and 
poetical.] 


The expression of the creatures 1 rattlesnakes! was watch- 
ful, still, grave, ] inasion less, fate -like, suggesting a cold ma- 
lignity. O. IP. Holmes, Elsie Vernier, xv. 

fat-faced (fat'fast), a. 1. Having a fat face. 
Then said t\w fat -fared curate, Edward Bull, 

“1 take it, God made the woman for the in m ” 

Tenmison, Edwin Morris. 

2. Tn printing, broad and thick-lined : said es- 
pecially of ordinary plain type having an un- 
usually large face. 

fathead (fat, 'hod), u. 1. A labroid fish, Semi- 
rossyphus or Pimrlometopon giddier, with 12 
dorsal spines, continuous lateral line, scaly 
cheeks and opereles, and naked dorsal tin. The 



F.ithe.ul (.S emteossyphut or f*i mrlometopott pulcher) 


forehead of the male is exit tided into a futty protuber- 
ance ami the sides or the body and the tins are often crim- 
son or red it abounds oil the (’allfornia coast, and is the 
principal flsli used by the Chinese. 

2. A cyprinoid lish, the blackhead or black- 
headed min now, Pimephahs promelas , having 
a short, roundish, blackish head. Tt abounds in 
sluggish streams, and rarely reaches a length of 3 inches, 
but is familiar to many on account of its striking charac- 
ters and its abundance. 

fat-headed (fat/hed^od), a. Having a fat or 
pudgy head; hence, dull; stupid; heavy-wittod. 
With that ram in ufat-heded monke, 

The heygh aclerer 

Jsytell Geste of llohyn Hode (Child's Ballads, V. <U). 

Cases of subtlety ought not to be committed to gross 
and fat- headed judges. Ayliffe, Parergon. 


father 

fat-hen (f at'hen), n. A name applied to various 
plants, especially to chenopodiaceous plants 
with fleshy leaves, as Cheno podium album and 
C. Bonus-Henricus. In Australia a kind of in- 
digenous spinach, perhaps Tetragonia exnanm. 
father (fa'TH^r), n. [Early mod. E. and dial, 
also fader (in father , as in mother , tho th, for 
ME. and AH. <1, is modern, appar. due to con- 
formation with brother, or with tho loci, forms 
fadhir, modhir ); < ME. fader, fa dir, feder, fader 
(gen. fader , etc., hiU'vfadercs ), < A&.fa'dcr (gen. 
dat. feeder) = OS. Jadar, fader = OFries. fedcr, 
fader = D. vader = MLG. fader, LG. rader , 
racr, rar = OIIG. falar, M HG. rater, G. rater 
= Icel. fadhir = Dan. Sw. fader = Goth. Jadar 
(rare: usually expressed by at la) = L. pater 
( pair-) (> It. padre = Sp. padre = Pg. pae, pai , 
father, in lit. sense, padre, father, a priest, = 
Pr. pare, paer, pai re = OF. pare, pi re, F. pere) 
(see paternal, patron pa iroon, padrone, etc., ult. 

< l a. pater); = Gr. iraryp = Pors. pidar = Skt. 
pilar , father. Origin unknown; the word has 
the aspect of an agent-noun in -ter, - ther , Skt. 
-tar, and it iH so regarded by some; doubtfully 
referred by some to Skt. pa, protect, keep ; cf . 
L. paseere, feed (> ult. E. pastor, pasture, etc.), 
AS. foda, food, Jedan , ME. feden, E. feed, from 
the same root : so a M E. writer derives tho ME. 
form fader, feder , from feden, feed. Father is 
one of Ihe terms of intimate relation ( father , 
mother , brother, sister , son, daughter) which oc- 
cur with slight changes of form, and occasional 
gaps in the series, in nearly all the Aryan or 
Indo-European tongues.] 1. He who begets a 
child; the nearest male ancestor; a male pa- 
rent: so called in relation to the child. 

Now by my Jailer smile that is deed. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to G. T., 1. 781. 

The maiden that was tho doughter of kynge Leodogan 
Homed Arthur vpoii her kne ot w>n with hir. fader cuppc*. 

Mnhn (R. E. T. K.), ii. 2*27. 
True lovers T can get many a am*, 

But a Jut her 1 can never get lnair. 

The Douylas Trayvdy (Child’s Ballads, II. 117). 

To fathers within their private families Nature hath 
given a Hiiprcim power. / looker , Eccles, Polity, i. 10. 

A wise son maketli a y,hu\ father. ITov. x. 1. 

2. A male ancestor more remote than a parent; 
a lineal male ancestor, especially tho iirst an- 
cestor; the progenitor or founderof a race, fam- 
ily, or line; ns, Ishmael wus thu father of the 
Bedouins of t he desert. 

Koi we are strangers before thee, and sojourners, as 
were all out Jathers. 1 Hiron. xxix. lft. 

linvid slept with hiB/af/irra. 1 Ki. ii. 10. 

3. < hie who through marriage or adoption oc- 
cupies tho position of a male parent ; a father- 
in-law; a stepfather. [Golloq.] — 4. One who 
exercises paternal care over another; a father- 
ly protector or provider. 

I was u j at he i to the poor. Job xxix. 16. 

"J'wmm virtue only (or in arts or arms, 

Diffusing blessings, or averting harms), 

The suim* which in a sire the hoiik obey’d, 

A prince th u Jilt her of a people made. 

Poye, Essay on Man, iii. 214. 
While Alfred’s name, th e.Jather of his age, 

And the Sixth Edward’s grace th’ historic page. 

Cowjier, Table Talk, 1. 106. 

Perchance, and so thou pm ity thy soul. 

And so thou lean on oui tail* Jathcr Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all an* pure 
We two may meet. Tennyson, Guinevere. 

5. [rap.] Tho Supremo Being. 

Our Father which art in heaven. Mat. vi. 9; Luke xi. 2 

Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of 
his Son into your hearts, crying Abba, Father. Gal. iv. 6. 

6. [cap.] In orthodox Christian phraseology, 
tlu* first person of tho Trinity. — 7. A respect- 
ful title bestowed on a venerable man; an 
appellation of reverence or honor: as, Father 
Abraham. 

Yc gcntils of honour, 

Kcyn that men nimble an old wight doon favour, 

And <Me pe him Jailer for your gent dense. 

Chaucer, Wife «•! Bath's Talc, 1. 355. 

And tin* kingol Israel said unto Elisha, when he saw 
them, My Jathei, shall J smite them 7 2 Ki. vi 21. 

You are old. Father William, the young man cried 

Southey, Father William. 

O Tiber, Father Tiber, 

To whom the Komans prav 

Macaulay, lloratius. 

8. A title given to dignitaries of the Roman 
Catholic* and Eastern churches, to officers of 
monasteries and commonly to monks in gen- 
eral, and to confessors and priests. 

The whirls* Sepultures | of tin* patriarchs and their wlvesl 
the Sarazmes kepen full** euryously, and hail the place in 
gret reverence, for the holy Fadre.s, the Patriarkes, that 
lyzn there. Mundfvillc, Travels, p. 66. 
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Gome you to make confession to thXnfath&r f 

Shak., K. and J., It. 1. 
Penance, fathers, will I none ; 

Prayer know I hardly one. 

Scott, L. of L. M., ii. 6. 

9. A member of one of various Roman Catho- 
lic fraternities : as, Fathers of the Oratory, etc. 
—10. The title of a senator in ancient Rome. 
See conscript fathers, under conscript . 

I wis, in all the senate 

There was no heart so bold 
But sore it ached, and fast it beat, 

When that ill news was told. 

Forthwith up rose the consul, 

Up rose the fathers all. 

Macaulay, Horatius. 

11. The eldest member of any profession, or 
of any body: as, father of tho bar (the oldest 

S raetitioner of law); father of the House of 
Representatives or of the House of Commons 
(the man who has been a member of the body 
for the longest continuous period). 

“ You and me,” said the turnkey, “ is the oldest inhabi- 
tants. . . . When I’m olf tin* lock for good and all, you’ll 
be the Father of the Marshulsea.” 

Dickens , Little Dorrit, vi. 
Being at that time the oldest person who had a seat in 
8t. Stephen’s, though not thvj’ather of the House in par- 
liamentary standing. Times (London), Feb. 2, 1876. 

12. In universities, originally, a regent master 
fulfilling certain functions toward an inceptor : 
now, a fellow of a college appointed to attend 
a university examination in tho interest of the 
student s of that college. — 13. One who creates, 
invents, originates, of establishes anything; the 
author, former, or contriver ; a founder, direc- 
tor, or instructor ; the first to practise any art. ; 
specifically, in the plural, the authors, found- 
ers, or first promoters of any great work, move- 
ment, or organization: as, Gutenberg was the 
father of printing; tho fathers of the church 
(which see, below); the pilgrim fathers £see 
pilgrim ) ; the fathers of the American Constitu- 
tion. 

He [Jabal] was tho father of such as dwell in tents, and 
. . . have cattle. And his brother’s name was Juhal: he 
was the father of all such as handle the harp and organ. 

Gen. iv. 20, 21. 

Of Fathers , by custom so call'd, they quote Ambrose, 
Augustin, and some other ceremonial Doctors of the Rame 
Leven. Milton, Touching Hirelings. 

But he would soon see . . . that the opinion of Wash- 
ington, of Hamilton, and generally of the Fathers, as one 
sometimes hears them culled in America, threw light on 
the meaning of various constitutional articles. 

A. V. Dicey , Law of Const., p. 16. 

14. In general, any real or apparent generat- 
ing cause or source ; that which gives rise to 
anything; a mainspring or moving element in 
a system or a process : as, “ the boy is father of 
the man.” 

When he [the devil] speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his 
own ; for he is a liar, and tho father of it. John viii. 44. 
Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought. 

Shak ., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 
Adoptive father, one who adopts the Child of another and 
treats hi in as li is own. - Aqua vita fathers. See J ornate. 
- - City fathers, the common council ; corporation ; board 
of aldermen. (Generally jocose. | - Conscript fathers. 
See conscript. — Dollar of the fathers. See dollar. - Fa- 
ther confessor, same as confessor, 3.~~ Father in God, 

a title of bishops of the Anglican Church. 

A priest shall present unto the Bishop ... all those 
who are to receive the Order of Priesthood that day, . . . 
and shall Bay, Reverend Father in God, I present unto 
you these persons present, to be admitted to the order of 
Priesthood. Book of Common Draper, Ordering of Priests. 

Fathers of Mercy. See mercy. - Fathers of the 
Church, a name given to tho early teachers and expound- 
ers of Christianity, who, next to the apostles, were the 
founders, leaders, and defenders of the Christian church, 
and whose writings, so far as they are extant, are the main 
sources for the history, doctrines, and observances «f the 
church in the early #ges. Those of them who were during 
any part of their lives contemporary with the apostles are 
called apostolic fathers. These are six : Barnabas (lived 
about A. I>. 70-100), Clement of Rome (died ubout 100). Her- 
nias (lived probably about tlie beginning of tlioHecond cen- 
tury), Ignatius (died probably 107), Pupias (lived probably 
about 180), and Poly carp (died 155). Those who wrote m 
defense of Christianity against the objections of Jews and 
pagans are called apoloyetic fathers. These, and all before 
the Council of Nice, in 325, are called ante-Nicene or primi- 
tive fathers. aml iiiciude, besides the apostolic fathers, Jus- 
tin Martyr (died ubout 168-66), Thoophilus of Antioch 
(died about 183), Irennms of Lyons (died probably about 
200), Clement of Alexandria (lived about 200), Tertullian 
of Carthage (born about 150, died alxmt 220-40), Origen 
of Alexandria (born nbout 185, died about 253), Cyprian of 
Carthage (died 258), Dionysius of Alexandria (born aliout 
100, died 265), and Gregory Thaumaturgus (died about 270). 
Tlie post -Nice fie fathers, or those after tho Council of Nice, 
are: (1) in the Greek Church, Eusebius of Caesarea (born 
about 260, died probably 340), Athanasius (bom about 296, 
died 373), Basil the Great of Catsaren (born about 329, died 
379), Ephrcm Syr us or Ephraim the Syrian (died about 
879), Cyril of Jerusalem (died 880), Gregory Naziatizen 
(born aliout 825-80, died about 390), Gregory of Nyssa 
(born about 335, died about 395), Epiphanius of Salamis 
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in Cyprus (died 403), Chrysostom of Constantinople (born 
847, died 407), and Cyril of Alexandria (died 444) ; fo) in 
the Latin Church, Lactantius (died about 325-80), Hilary 
of Poitiers (died 368), Ambrose of Milan (born about 340. 
died 897), Jerome, tne translator of the Bible (born about 
840-46, died about 419), and Augustine of Hippo (bom 
354, died 430). In some reckonings the list of Latin fa- 
thers is continued to the twelfth century, and St. Bernard 
of France (bom 1091, died 1158) is often called the last of 
the fathers.— Holy Father, specifically, among Roman 
Catholics, the Bishop of Rome ; the Pope. 

And so my Boke . . . iR affermed and preved be oure 
holy Fadir , in maner and forme as I have seyd. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 816. 
This, in our ’foreBaid holy father's name, 

Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 

Shak., K. John, lii. 1. 
We by that authority Apogtolic 
Given unto us, his Legate, by the Pope, 

Our Lord and Holy Father , Julius, . . . 

Do here absolve you. 

Tennyson , Queen Mary, iii. 3. 

To be gathered to one’s fathers, in Scrip., to die and 

he buried. 

father (fa'THte), i\ f. [< father, n.] 1. To be- 
get as a father ; become the father or progeni- 
tor of. 

Ismael indeed doth live (the Lord replies), 

And lives to father mighty Progenies. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bortass Weeks, ii., The Vocation. 
Cowards father cowards, and base things sire base. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
If anyone had fathered villain purposes, those bastards 
of the soul’s begetting would be sure to return and plague 
their parent. T. Winthrop, Cecil Dreeme, iv. 

2. To acknowledge or treat as a son or daugh- 
ter; act as a father toward. 

1 could well find in my heart to cast out in some desert 
of forgetfulness this child, which 1 am loath to father. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, Dcd. 
Of whfclie nombre of heathens, ye Romaines are also 
touching your micion, but by adopcion and fathering 
called all to the right title of Inheritance and surnnmc of 
JesuB Christ©. J. I J dull, On Rom. i. 

Imo. I’ll . . . follow you, 

So please you entertain me. 

/Aldus. Ay, good youth ; 

And rather father thee than master thee. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

3. To assume as one’s own; profess or ac- 
knowledge one’s self to be the owner or author 
of. 

Men of wit 

Often father'd what he writ. Swift. 

A man’s fathering a production . . . ought to establish 
his claim. Goldsmith, Criticisms. 

4. To give a father to; furnish with a father. 

Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so father'd and so husbanded ? 

Shak., J. C., ii. 2. 

5. To ascribe or charge to one as his offspring 
or production; fix the generation or author- 
ship of: with on or upon. 

Father my bairn on whom I will, 

1*11 father nane on thee. 

The Youny Tamlane (Child's Ballads, I. 118). 
Come, father not your lies upon me, widow. 

Middleton, The Widow, v. 1. 
My name was made use of by several persons, one of 
which was pleased to father on me a new set of produc- 
tions. Swift. 

fatherhood (fa/TH^r-liud), n. [< ME. fadir - 
hade; < father + -hood.] The state of being a 
father; the relation or authority of a father: 
as, the fatherhood of God. 

I would ask, 

With leave of your grave fatherhoods, if their plot 
Have any face or colour like to truth ? 

B. Jonson , Volpone, iv. 2. 
We might have had an entire notion of this fatherhood, 
or fatherly authority. Locke. 

He bhw the hated fatherhood reasserted. 

Georye Eliot, Felix Holt, xlvii. 

His holy fatherhoodt, a title of the pope. 

And besoughte his holy Fadirhode that my Bokemyglit- 
en be examyned and corrected be avys of his wyso and 
discreet Conseille. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 315. 

father-in-law (fU'TH6r-in-l&0> «. [< me. fadir 

in lawv: see father and /tftr 1 .] 1. The father 
of a husband or wife, considered in his relation- 
ship to the other spouse. 

Moses kept the flock of Jethro his father in law , the 
priest of Midlan. Ex. iii. 1. 

The first that there did greet my stranger soul 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 4. 

2. A stepfather. [Now colloq. in Great Brit- 
ain.] 

Stan. Fortune and victory sit on thy helm 1 
Bichm. All comfort that the dark night can afford 
Be to thy person, noble father-in-law! 

Tell me how fares our noble mother ? 

Shak. , Rich. III., v. a 
I know Nancy could not hoar & father-in-law ; she would 
fly at the very thought of my being in earnest to give her 
one. Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, iv. 186. 
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fatherland (f&'raAr-land), n. father 4* land, 
after D. vaaerland « MHG. vaterlant, G. eater- 
land = Dan .fcedreland = Sw. fddemesland . C£. 
L. patria, Gr. irdrpa and irarplc , one’s native 
country, fatherland, < h. pater, Gr. uariip, ss E. 
father .] One’s native country, or the land or 
country of one’s fathers or ancestors. 

Sweet it was to dream of Fatherland. 

Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters. 

Fetiohtsm discharged a great duty in that it first formed 
the patriotic instincts, by giving to men a notion o t father- 
land and an attachment to a particular soil. 

Keary , Brim. Belief, p. 69. 

fatherlasher (fa'THGr-lash'Gr), ». [Origin ob- 
scure.] The (lottos huhalis, a fish of the family 
Cottidw . It is from 8 to 10 inches in length. The head 
is large, and is furnished with several formidable spines. 
It is found on the rocky coasts of Great Britain and near 
Newfoundland and Greenland. In the latter country it 
attains a much larger size, and is an important article of 
food. 

fatherless (fa'THto-les), a. [< ME.faderles. < 
AS. fwderleds (= D. vaderloos = G. vaterlos 
ss Dan. Sw. fader Im), < feeder, father, + -leds, 
E. -less.] 1. Without a living father: as, a 
fatherless child. 

Ye shall not afflict any widow, or fatherless child. 

Ex. xxii. 22. 

2. Springing from an orphaned condition. 
[Rare.] 

Onr fatherless distress was left unmoan'd ; 

Your widow-dolour likewise be unwept ! 

Shak., Rich. III., ii. 2. 

3. Without a known author. 

There’s already a thousand fatherless tales amongst us. 

Beau, and FI., l’hilaster, iv. 2. 

fatherlessness (fa'TH6r-les-nes), n. The state 
of being fatherless. 

fatherliness (fa'TH6r-li-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being fatherly; resemblance to a 
kind father; parental kindness, care, and ten- 
derness. 

father-long-legs (fa/TH6r-16ng'legz), n. Same 
as daddy-long-legs, 1. 

fatherly (fii'*TH6r-li), a. [< ME. * faderly , < AS. 
* feeder lie (= D. vaderlijk = G. vdterlich = Dan. 
Sw. faderlig ), of or belonging to a father, < fee- 
der, father, + -lie, E. -ly 1 .] 1. Pertaining or 

proper to a father: ns, fatherly authority. 

For the rest. 

Our own detention, why, the causes weigh’d — 
Fatherly fears — ... we pardon it. 

Tennyson, Princess, v. 

2. Due from a father; like a kind father in 
affection and care: tender; paternal; protect- 
ing; careful: as , fatherly care or affection. 

You have show’d a tender fatherly regard. 

Shak . , T. of the S., ii. 1. 
=Byn. Fatherly, Paternal, Parental. Fatherly represents 
that which is more kind or tender or forbearing ; paternal 
and parental represent that which is more strict or official. 

fatherly (fa'Tn6r-li), adv. In the manner of 
a father. [Rare.] 

He cannot choose hut take this service I have done 
fatherly. Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 8. 

This child is not mine aB the first was ; 

I cannot sing it to rest, 

I cannot lift it up fatherly 
And bless it upon my breast. 

Lowell, The Changeling. 

fathership (fli 'TH6r- ship), n. [< father + 
-ship. Of. D. vaderschap = G. raterschaft = 
Sw. faderskap.’] The state of being a father. 

father-sick (fa'TH6r-sik), a. Pining for one’s 
father. [Rare.] 

An angel in some things, but a baby in others ; so 
father-sick, so family-fond. 

liichardson , Clarissa Harlowe, III. 816. 

fathom (faTH'um), w. ; pi. fathoms or fathom. 
[Early mod. E. and dial, also f adorn, faddom ; 
< ME .fathome, commonly with d,fadome, fad - 
erne, usually without the inserted vowel, fad- 
me, fedme (prop, a dat. and pi. form), a mea- 
sure of length, about 6 feet, also an ell or cubit 
(L. ulna), < AS. fwthm, a measure of length, 
an ell or cubit (cf. gloss, “ Cubitum, fwthm be- 
twux elbogan and nondwyrste,” i. e., 4 cubit, 
the space between elbow and wrist’), also of 
a longer measure, a fathom (as in an early gloss, 
“ Passus, fwthm vel tnegen stridi,” i. e., 4 pace, 
a fathom or two strides’ — the L. passus being 
about 5 feet) ; orig. the space reached over by 
the extended arms, fwthm meaning generally 
the extended arms, the embracing arms, em- 
brace, bosom, grasp, power, an expanse, etc., 
= OS. fatlmos , pi., the extended arms, ss OD. 
vadem, a cubit, fathom, a stretched thread, D. 
vadem, a fathom, = LG. fadem, faem, a cubit, a 
thread, = OHG. fadam , fadum , MHG. vadem, 
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vaden, G. faden, a thread, G. also (< LG.) a 
fathom, ss Icel. fadhmr, the arms, the bosom, 
a fathom, = Sw. famn , the arms, bosom, em- 
brace, = Dan. favn, an embrace, a fathom. 
Prob. connected with Goth, fatha = MHG. vade, 
a hed^e, inclosure.] 1. Originally, the space 
to which a man may extend nis arms; specifi- 
cally, a measure of length containing 6 feet: 
used chiefly in nautical and mining measure- 
ments. 

These trees were sette, that I devyse, 

One from another in assyse 

Flvefadome or syxe. Rom. of the Rone, 1. 3890. 

The shipmon , . . sounded and found it twenty fathom*; 
and when they had gone a little further, they Bounded 
again and found it fifteen fathoms. Acts xxvii. 28. 

Full fathom five thy father lies ; 

Of his bones are coral made. 

Shak . , Tempest, i. 2 (song). 

The extent of h\* fathom*, or distance betwixt the ex- 
tremity of the Angers of either hand upon expansions, is 
equal unto the space between the sole of the foot and the 
crown. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 5. 

Hence — 2. Mental reach or scope; penetra- 
tion; the extent of capacity; depth of thought 
or contrivance. 

Another of his fathom they have none 

To lead their business. Shak., Othello, i. 1. 

Square fathom, 111 mining , 30 square feet of the vein, 
measured on one of the walls, and including its whole 
thickness. The available amount of ore in a mine worked 
on a regular ilssure-vein is usually reckoned by the square 
fathom. 

fathom (faTH'um), r. t. [< ME. f ado mm, fad- 
men, fa thrum, embrace, encompass, < AS. firth- 
mian, clasp, embrace, encompass, = 1). vadrmen , 
fathom, sound, = Icel. fadhma , embrace, = Sw. 
famna, fathom, sound, = Dan. favne, clasp, 
embrace, fame up, sound ; from the noun.] If. 
To encompass with the arms oxtended or en- 
circling. 

Als I sat upon that lawe, 

1 higan Dcneniark for to awe, 

Tile borwos, and the castles stronge, 

And mine armes weren so longe, 

That 1 fad made, al at ones, 

Denemark with mine longe bones. 

Ilavehk, 1. 1291. 

The temple ... Is most of timber, the walls of brick 
diuided into flue lies witli rowe.s of pillars on both sides, 
which arcof round timber as biggo as two men can fat home. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, iv. 19. 

2. To reach in depth by measurement in fath- 
oms; sound; try the depth of; penetrate to or 
find the bottom or extent of. 

The Philosopher can fathom the deep, measure Moun- 
tains, reach tjm Stars with a Staff, and bless Heaven with 
a Girdle. Ilowell , betters, I. v. 9. 

Our depths who fathom s, or our shallows finds, 

Quick whirls and shifting eddies of our minds*'’ 

Pope, Moral Essays, i. 23. 

Honce — 3. To penetrate with the mind; com- 
prehend. 

Leave to fathom bucIi high points as these. 

Dryden, tr. of Persiuss Satires. 
Vex not tliou the poet's mind. 

For thou canst not fathom it. 

Tennyson, The Poet's Mind. 

fathomable (fftTll'um-a-bl), a. [< fathom 4- 
•able. ] 1 . Capable of being fathomed or sounded 
by measurement. — 2. Capable of being sound- 
ed by thought, or comprehended. 

The Christian’s best faculty is faith, his felicity there- 
fore consists in those things which are not perceptible by 
sense, not fathomable by reason. 

Bp. Hall, Satan's Fiery Darts Quenched, iii. 

fathomer (faTii'um-Gr), n. One who fathoms. 

fathomless (faTH'uin-les), a. [< fathom 4- 
-/<?##.] If. Incapable of being embraced or en- 
compassed with the arms. 

And buckle-in a waist mo*t fathomless 

With spans and inches so diminutive 

As fears mid reasons? Shak ., T. ami ii. 2. 

2. Having a depth so great that it cannot be 
fathomed; bottomless. 

Seas as fathomless as wide. 

Cowper, Secrets of Divine Dive (trails.). 
God in the fathomless profound 
Hath all his choice commanders drown’d. 

Sandpx, Paraphrase of Ex. xv. 

3. Not to be penetrated by thought or compre- 
hended. 

Here lies the fathomless absurdity. 

Milton , Tetracliordon. 

With wide gray eyes so frank nwd fathomless. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, III. 80. 

fathom-line (faTH'um-lin), n. A line for sound- 
ing, or with which soundings are made. 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 1. 8. 
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fathomlyt, a. [< fathom 4- -h/ 1 .] Including a 
fathom: as, afathomly assize, 
fathom-wood (faTH'um-wiid), n. Waste tim- 
ber sold at the ship-building yards by cubic 
measurement in fathom lots. [Eng.] 

fatidic (fa-tid'ik). a. [= Y.fatidique = Sp. fa- 
tidico = Pg. It. Jatidico, < L. fatidiem , prophe- 
sying, prophetic, < fatum, fate, 4- dicerc, say, 
tell: see fate and diction .] Having power to 
foretell future events; prophetic. 

There is a marvellous impression, which the daemons do 
often make on the minds of those their votaries, about the 
future or secret matters unlawfully enquired after, and at 
last there is also an horrible possession, which these Fa- 
tidin domains do take of them. 

C. Mather , Mag. Chris., ii. 13. 

fatidical (fa-tid'i-kal), a. Same as fatidic. 

So that, the fatidical fury spreads wider and wider, till 
at last even Saul must join in it. Carlyle. 

fatidically (fa-tid'i-kal-i), adv. In a fatidic or 
prophetic maimer. 

fatiaiencyt (fil-tid'i-on-si), n. [Irrog. < fatidic 
4- -nicy.] Divination. 

Let us make trial of this kind of fatidieney 

Prquhart , tr. of Rabelais, iii. 19. 

fatiferous (fa-tif'e-rus), a. [= Pg. (poet.) fa- 
tifero , < h.jatifcr , that brings death, death-deal- 
ing, (fa turn, fate, death, 4- ferre = E. bear 1 .'] 
Fate-bringing; deadly; mortal; destructive. 
Bailey , 1727. [Rare.] 

fatigaiblet (fat'i-ga-bl), a. [= It. fatigabilc , 
faticabile , < LL. fatiga bilift , < L. fatigare, tire: 
see fatigue,] Easily tired or wearied. Bailey. 

fatigate (fat'i-gat), r. pret. and pp . fa tiga lea, 
ppr . fa tiga ting. [< L. fa tiga t us, pp . of fa It gave, 
tire: we* fatigue.] To fatigue; tire. [Obsolete 
or colloquial.] 

He, whirhe should write the negligent losses, and the 
pollytyqne gaynes, of ouery citee fort reuse and turret t, 
whyche were gotten and kwte in these dayes, should fati- 
gate and weary the reader. Hall , lien. VJ , an. 12. 

He, fatigated witli dally attendance and charges, . . . 
departed towards England. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 28f>. 

fatigatet (fat'i-gat), a. [< L. fatigatus, pp.: 
so a fatigate, v. /.] Fatigued; tired. 

Fi»r the poore and needy people beyng fatigate, and 
wery with the oppression of tlicir new laudlordes, ren- 
dered their townes before thei were of theiin required. 

Hall, Hen. VI., an. 85. 
Then straight bis doubled spirit 
Requickeiid wlmt. in flesh wti* Jatigatc, 

And to the battle enme lie. Shak., Cor., ii. 2. 

fatigationt (fat-i-ga'shon), w. r< L. fa tiga - 
tio(n-), < fa figure , weary : see fatigate , fa tiguc .] 
Weariness. 

The earth allowetli man nothing, but at the price of his 
sweat and fahgatnm 

M\ Montague, Devoute Essays, I. xx. § I. 

fatigue (fa-t eg'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. fatigued, 
ppr. fatiguing. [< F. fatiguer = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
fatiga r = It. fatigare , faticare , < L. fatigare , 
weary, tire, vex, harass; perhaps connected 
with fatiscerc , open in chinks, gape or crack 
open, tig. grow weak, become exhausted, af- 
fatim , adfatim , enough, abundantly ,frssutt, wea- 
ried, tired. The older form of the verb in E. 
is fatigate , q. v.] To weary with labor or any 
bodily or mental exertion; lessen or exhaust 
the strength of by severe or long-continued ex- 
ertion, by trouble, by anything that harasses, 
etc.; tire. 

The man who struggles m the fight, 

Fatigues left arm an well as right. 

Prior, Alma, ii. 

Lydia whs too much fat igued to utter more than the oc- 
casional exclamation of “Lord, how tired 1 am ! " accom- 
panied bv a violent yawn. 

Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, xviii. 

If the eye be now fatigued , e. g. t for red, the first light 
ought on boring's theory to seem greenish on account of 
the change in his red-green visual substance. 

Amer. Jour. Psychol., 1. 311. 

-Syn. H' eary. Jade , etc. Sec tire 1, r. 

fatigue (fa-tog'), n. [< F fatigue (=zHy. fatiga 
= Pg. fadiga =. It. fatten), weariness; from the 
verb: see fatigue,' r.] I. A feeding of weari- 
ness following bodily labor or mental exertion ; 
a sense of loss or exhaustion of strength after 
exertion, trouble, etc. 

It is not that these (stock words | were originally bad in 
themselves, hut they have become so worn and faded that 
one never hears them without a sense of commonness and 
fatigue. J. C. Shairp , Aspects of Poetry, p. 12s. 

Sir. The fatigue of your many public visits, in such 
liu broken succession as may compare with tin* toils of a 
campaign, forbids us to detain you long. 

Kmerson, Address to Kossuth. 

2. A cause or source of weariness; labor; toil: 
as, the fatigues of war. 

The great Scipio sought honours in his youth, and en- 
dured the fatigues with which he purchased them. 

Dryden. 
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Specifically —3. The labors of military men 
distinct from the use of arms; fatigu e-duty: 
as, a party of men on fatigue. — 4. The weak- 
ening of a metal bar by the repeated applica- 
tion and removal of a load considerably less 
than the breaking-weight of the bar, as when 
car-axles break from the repeated blows and 
strains which they experience. E. H. Knight. 

The so-called fatigue of metals under Btrain. 

Amur. Jour. Sci., 3dser., XXX. 231. 

=gyn. I. Fatigue , Weariness , Lassitude. Fatigue ig 
more often physical, hut also mental, and is generally the 
result of active and strenuous exertion : as, the fatigue of 
ten hours’ work, or of close application to books. Weari- 
ness may be the same as jatigue ; it is, more often than 
fatigue, the result of less obvious causes f as long sitting 
or standing in one position, importunity trom others, de- 
lays, and the like. Fatigue and weariness are natural 
conditions, from which one easily recovers by rest. Lassi- 
tude is a relaxation with languor, the result of greater fa- 
tigue. or weariness than one can well bear, and may be of 
tliit* nature of ill health. The word may, however, be used 
in a lighter sense. 

One of the amusements of idleness is reading without 
the fatigue of close attention. Johnson. 

A man would die, though ho were neither valiant nor 
miserable, only upon a weariness to do the same thing so 
oft over and over again. Bacon, Doath. 

Happy he whose toll 

Has o’er his languid pow’rless limbs diffus'd 
A pleasing lassitude. 

Armstrong , Art of Preserving lleulth, iii. 885. 

fatigue-call (fii-teg'k&l), n. A signal sounded 
upon a drum,’ bugle, or trumpet to summon 
soldiers to perform fatigue-duty. 

fatigue-cap (fa-teg'kap), n. A small, light cap 
worn by soldiers when on fatigue-duty. 

fatigue-dress ( fa-teg' dres), n. The uniform 
worn by soldiers when engaged in fatigue- 
duty. 

fatigue-duty (fa-teg'du*ti), n. That part of a 
soldier’s work which is distinct from tne use of 
arms. 

fatigue-party (ffj-teg'y)ilr // ti), n. A body of 
soldiers engaged in or detailed for labors dis- 
tinct from the use of arms. 

fatiguesome (fa -teg 'sum), a. [< fatigue + 
-some.'] Fatiguing; wearisome; tiresome. 

The Attorney-General's place is very nice | troublesome] 
and fatiguesome. Roger North, Exnnten, p. 515. 

fatiguingly (fa-te'ging-li), adn. So as to cause 
fatigue; tircsomely: as, the road is fatigningly 
steep and difficult. 

fatiloquentt (fa-til 'o-kwent), a. [= Pg. (poet.) 
fatiloquentc , < L. fatiloquus, declaring destiny, 
prophesying, < fatnm , fate, destiny, 4- loqui , 
ppr. toqucn{t-)s, speak.] Prophesying; pro- 
phetic; fatidic. 

In such like discourses of Jatiloqnent soothsayers inter- 
pret all tilings to the best 

Urquhnrt , tr, of llabelais, iii. 22. 

fatiloquistt (fa-til'p-kwist), n. [< L. fatilo- 
quus , prophesying, 4- -?.s*L] A fortune-teller. 

Fatimide (fat/i-mid), a. and n. [< Ar. Fatimah 
4- -idt#.] Same as Fa ti mite. 

Fatimite (fat/i-mlt), a. and n. [< Ar. Fatimah 
4- -ite <2 .J I. a. Descended from Fatima, the 
daughter of Mohammed, and wife of the calif 
Ali. 

At Medina and Mecca his JMoktadl’sl name was substi- 
tuted in tlm public prayers tor those of the Pdtimite Ca- 
liphs, Kueye. Brit , XVI. 588. 

II. n. One of the members of an Arabian dy- 
nasty descended from Ali and Fatima, and rul- 
ing from 909 to 1171 in northern Africa and for 
a large part of that period in Egypt and Syria. 
One of the earlier rulers assumed the title of 
calif. 

While tlic * Abbiisid family was thus dying nut in slmme 
and degradation, the Fatunitrs, in tile person of Mo’izy 
li-din-illah, were leaching the highest degree ot power and 
glory. Fnrye. Brit , XVI. 588. 

fatiscence (fa -t is 'eris), n. f< fatiscent : see 
cnee.] A gaping or an opening; the state of 
being clunky. Kirwan. 

fatiscent (fa-tis'ont), a. [< L. fatisend t-)s, ppr. 
oifntisccrc, open in chinks, gape.] < Iponing in 
chinks; falling to pieces when exposed to tlic 
air; gaping. 

fat-kidneyed ( fat'kid^nid), a. Fat; gross: used 
in contempt. [Hare.] 

Peace, ye fat-kidneyed rascal ; Wlmt a brawling dost 
tliou keep! Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii 2. 

fat-lean (fat'len), n. In whaling, that part of 
a whale's flesh in which the fat ami the loan 
are so intimately mixed. that it is difficult to 
separate the former from the latter ; also, pieces 
of flesh which adhere to the blubber when the 
latter is cut oft. Most of the fat-lean lies about the 
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Jaw, but It is also found in other parts of the animal. It 
was formerly thrown away, but is now usually saved and 
tried out. 

fatling (fat 'ling), n. and a. [< fa ft + •ling 1 .’] 

1. a. A lamb, kid, or other young animal fat- 
tened for slaughter ; a fat animal : applied to 
quadrupeds the flesh of which is used for food. 

He [David] sacrificed oxen and fatling*. 2 Sam. vi. IS. 
II. o. Fat; fleshy. [Rare.] 

The babe, . . . 

If neared for, spied its mother, and began 
A blind and babbling laughter, and to dance 
Its body, and reach its falling innocent arms 
And lazy, lingering lingers. Tennyson, Princess, vi. 

fat-lllte (fat'lut), n. A mixture of pipe-clay 
and linsecd-oil, used for filling joints, aper- 
tures, etc. 

fatly (fat'li), adv. 1. Grossly; greasily. Cot- 
grave. — 2. In a lumbering manner, as of a fat 
person. 

Renaissance angels and cherubs in marble, floating and 
fatly tumbling about on the broken arches of the altarB 
[of the (Thu rch of the Scalzll. Howells, Venetian Life, xi. 

fatnert (fat'n^r), n. An obsolete form of fat- 
tenor. 

fatness (fat'nes), m. [< ME. fatties, < AS. feet- 
nes, feetness, < fait, fat, + -tws, -ness.] 1. The 
state or quality of being fat, plump, or full-fed; 
fullness of flesh ; corpulency. 

Blit Jeslmruu waxed fat, and kicked : thou art waxen 
fat, thou art grown thick, thou art covered with fatness. 

Dout. xxxil. 15. 

Asay, the point in the breast of the buck at which the 
hunter's knife was inserted to make trial of the animal's 
fatness 

Sir Gatvayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), (iloss, 

2. Uiictuousjicss ; sliminess : applied to earth ; 
hence, richness; fertility; fruitfulness. 

Right fatte or dounged lande tliai loveth best, 

Or valey tlier liilles J'attenesse bath rest. 

Palladius, ilusboiidrie (E. E. T. H.), p. 207. 
God give tliee of the dew of heaven, and th& fatness of 
the earth, and plenty of corn and wine. Gen. xxvii. 28. 

The clouds dropp'd fatness. Philips, Cider. 

3t. Grossness ; sensuality. 

In tli c fatness of these pursy times. 

Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg. 

Shak., Hamlet, lii. 4. 

Fatsia (fat' si - ji), n. [NL., < fatsi, a native 
name.] A genus of araliaceous shrubs of east- 
ern Asia, including throe species, one of which, 
Jf\ horrida , is also native on the northwest 
coast of America. F. papgrifera, a native of Fonnosu, 
but extensively cultivated on the mainland of China, has a 
large white pith, from which the so-called “rice-paper” is 
cut. 

fatten (fat'll), v. [< ME. *fatnen , < AS. ge-fwt- 
nian , fatten (= Sw .fetna, grow fat), < fait, fat : 
see fat 1 , a. Oi.fat 1 , v.] I. traps. 1. To make 
fat; feed for slaughter; make fleshy or plump 
with fat. 

Yea, their Apis might not drill ke of Nilus, for this riuers 
fatning quulitic, but of a fountainc peculiar to his holi- 
nesse. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 57 i. 

Fatten the courtier, starve the learned band. 

Pope, Dunclad, i. 315. 

2 • To enrich ; make fertile and fruitful. 

l>are not, on thy life, 

Touch aught of mine : 

This falchion else, not hitherto withstood, 

These hostile tleldB shall /«Gcu with thy blood. 

Dryden. 

When wealth . . . shall slowly melt 
In many streams to fatten lower lands. 

Tennyson, Golden Year. 

n. intrans . To grow fat or corpulent ; grow 
plump, thick, or fleshy. 

And villains with the brave man’s labour. Otway. 
The Pero and Ills Capuchins slept and ate 
And thrived [and fat toned for many a year, 
Ungrudged Hy none of their royal cheer. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 187. 

fattener (fat'nfcr), n. One who or that which 
fattens; that which gives fatness, or richness 
and fertility. 

The wind was west, on which that philosopher bestowed 
the encomium of fat ner of the earth. Arbuthnot. 

fattiness (fat/i-nes), n. The state of being fatty ; 
grossness ; greasiness. 

Having now spoken of harduing of the juices of the 
body, we are to canto next to the oleosity or fattiness of 
them. Bacon , Life and Death. 

fatting-knife (fat'ing-nif), n. Same as mack- 
erel-plow. 

fattrels (fat'relz), n. pi. [Sc., also written fat- 
trite; < OF. fatraille, trash, trumpery, connect- 
ed with fatras, a confused heap or bundle of 
trash, trifles ; origin uncertain.] 1. The ends 
of a ribbon.— 2. The folds or puckerings in a 
woman’s dress. 
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Now, haud ye there, ye're out o’ sight, 

Below' the fatt'rells, snug and tight. 

Burns , To a Louse. 

fatty .(fat 'i), a. [< fat* } n., + -y*.] 1. Con- 
sisting of fat. — 2. Containing fat ; adipose: as, 
fatty tissue.— 3. Having certain of the proper- 
ties of fat ; especially, having a greasy feel ; re- 
sembling fat. 

The fatty compound of copper is produced when blue 
vitriol is mixed with a hot and strong solution of soap. 

O'Neill, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 185. 

The clay should bo fatty and plastic. 

C. T. Davis, Bricks and Tiles, p. 286. 
Fatty acids, a class of monobasic acids formed by the 
oxidation of the primary alcohols. Formic and acetic 
acids are the simplest of the series. The more complex 
fatty acids are found in all oleaginous compounds, where 
they exist combined with glycerin, forming fats. When a 
fat is heated with a stronger base than glycerin, as potaBh 
or soda, the fatty acids leave the glycerin and combine 
with the metallic base, forming a soap. By treating the 
soap with a stronger acid, the fatty acids are displaced 
and Bet free. The most common of the coniplex fatty 
acids are oleic, stearic, and palmitic acids.— ratty de- 
generation. See degeneration . — Fatty tlBSU6. Same as 
adipose tissue (which see, under adiftose). 

fatuitous (fa-tu'i-tus), a. [< fatuity + -ous.] 
Charac tori zed by fatuity ; foolish; fatuous. 

We cry aloud for new avonuos and consumers for the 
productions of our industry, and at the same time decline, 
with a fatuitous persistence, to take any step to obtain 
the one or to reach the other. 

G. F. Edmunds , Harper’s Mag., LXXVI. 482. 

fatuity ( f a-tu' i-ti ), w . [= F. fatui to = Pr. fa tu- 
■itatzz: Hp .fatuitad = Pg. fatuitad c = It. fatuita , 
< L. fatuita(t-)s, foolishness, < fatuus, foolish: 
see fatuous.] 1. Self-conceited foolishness; 
weakness of mind with high self-esteem ; un- 
conscious stupidity ; also, as applied to things, 
springing from or exhibiting such traits. 

The tollies which Moliere ridicules are those of affecta- 
tion, not those of fatuity. Macaulay, Macliiavelli. 

He still held to an Impossible purpose witli a tenacity 
which resembled fatuity. Motley, Dutch Republic, II. 336. 

•lames II. attacked with a strange fatuity the very 
Church on whose teaching the monarchical enthusiasm 
mainly rested, and thus drove the most loyal of his sub- 
jects into violent opposition. Lecky, Eng. in 18tli Cent., i. 

2. Idiocy; congenital domentia; imbecility. 

Idiocy, or fatuity a nativltate, vel dementia naturalis, 
. . . one . . . who knows not to tell twenty shillings, nor 
knows Ills own age, or who was his father. 

Sir M. Hale, Pleas of the Crown. 

fatuous (fat/u-us), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. fa tuo, < L. 
fatuus , foolish, simple, silly, rarely insipid, 
tasteless (lienee, through this sense, ult. E. 
fade 1 , a ., q. v.); as a noun , fatuus, fern, fatua, a 
fool, a professional jester.] 1. Foolish ; fool- 
ishly conceited; feebly or stupidly self-suffi- 
cient ; unconsciously silly : applied both to per- 
sons and to their acts. 

We pity or laugh at those fatuous extravagants. 

Glanville. 

The home government, in its fatuous policy of exasper- 
ating and vacillating dealing with the relxdlion in the 
colonics. The Atlantic, LVITI. 561. 

2. Idiotic; demented; imbecile. 

In Scots law, a fatuous person, or an idiot, is one who, 
from a total defect of judgment, Is incapable of managing 
his affairs. He is described as having an uniform stupid- 
ity and inattention in his manner and childishness in his 
speech. Bell's Law Diet. 

3. Unreal ; illusory, like tho ignis fatuus. 

Thence fatuous fireB and meteors take their birth. 

Sir ,/. Denham. 

fatva, fatvah (fat'va), n. Same as fetwa. 

No decree of the Sultan touching any part of the Sacred 
Law has any force till it has received the fatvah (dogmatic 
sanction) of the Sheik-ul-Islam. 

Contemporary Jiev., LIII. 551. 

fat-witted (fat'wit^ed), a. Having a fat or dull 
wit; dull; stupid. 

Thou art . . . fat-witted with drinking of old sack. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., I. 2. 

faubourg (fo'borg), n. [F., formerly spelled 
fnujr-bourg, a form corrupted by popular etym. , 
as if ‘false town ’ if faux, false); \ OF. forbourg, 
fob our, forboure , forbore , J'ortbourc, etc., lit. 
4 out-town,’ equiv. to L. suburbium , suburb ; < 
OF. fors.fbers, foer , fur, also hors , F. hors, out, 
beyond, < L. for is, out of doors (see door and 
forum), + bourg , town, borough: see borough 1 , 
burg 1 . Of. ML. forisbarium, suburb, lit. out- 
side of the barriers.] A suburb, especially a 
part of a French city immediately beyond its 
walls ; also, in many cases, a quarter formerly 
so situated, but now within the limits of a city : 
as, the Faubourg St. Germain, Faubourg St. An- 
toine, etc., of Paris. 

On approaching it l the headquarters or capital of the 
Zaporovians] from the steppe, the traveler first entered a 
faubourg or bazaar, in which there was a considerable 
population of Jewish traders. 

D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 855. 
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Westwards, between El-Medinah and its faubourg, lies 
the plain of El-Muuakhah, about three quarters of a mile 
long by 800 yards broad. 

JL F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 250. 

faucal (f&'kal), a. and n. [< L, fauces, the 
throat ( see fauces ) , + -al.] I. a. Pertaining to 
the fauces or opening of the throat: specifically 
applied to certain deep guttural sounds, pecu- 
liar to the Semitic and some other tongues, 
which are produced in the fauces. 

They [the Semitic alphabets] possess a notation for the 
faucal breaths. Isaac 'Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 160. 

n. n. In phonetics , a sound produced in the 
fauceB. 

Chetli, defined as a “fricative faucal was a strongly 
marked continuous guttural sound produced at the back 
of the palate. Isaac Taylor , The Alphabet, I. 181. 

fauces (fa'sez), n. pi [L., rarely in sing, faux 
( fauc -), the throat, the gullet; origin uncer- 
tain.] 1. The throat or gullet. [Rare or obso- 
lete.] — 2. In anat ., specifically, the back part 
of the mouth, leading into the pharynx ; the 
passage from the buccal cavity proper to the 
cavity of the pharynx, overhung by the soft pal- 
ate, and boundod on each side by the pillars of 
the soft palate. [The word has no singular, and 
is used chiefly in the two phrases given below.] 

— 3. In conch., that part of the cavity of the 
first chambor of a shell which may bo seen by 
lookiug in at the aperture. — 4. In bot., the 
opening or throat of the tube of a gamopetalous 
corolla — IsthmuB of the fauces, the contracted space 
between the pillars of the fauces of opposite sides. — Pil- 
lars or arches of the fauces, anterior and posterior, 
on each side, ridges of mucous membrane formed by the 
prominence of the palatoglossal and palatopharyngeal 
muscles. 

faucet (fa' set), n. TE. dial, f osset (also f as- 
set: see fused) ; < ME . faucet, fawcet, fawset, 
facett , faucet, iri both senses, < OF. fausset , also 
spelled faulset, F. fausset, a faucet, < OF. faus- 
scr , faultier , pierce, strike or break through 
(a shield, armor, a troop, etc.), earlier fauser, 
falser, break, bend, and lit. make false, falsify, 
forge, < OF. fate, faus, false : s oe false, v. t.] I. 
A device fixed in a receptacle or pipe to control 
the flow of liquid from it by opening or closing 
an orifice. A faucet of the original form is a hollow plug 
inserted in the head or side of a cask, with a transverse 
perforation in its projecting part for tho reception of a 
solid peg or spigot, which is removed to permit the flow 
of liquid. Faucets are now made in a great variety of 
forms, commonly with the spigot or valve itself also per- 
forated, to be turned hy a handle or cock for opening or 
closing the orifice, hut sometimes with valves otherwise 
constructed and controlled. 

Than was founde a fell [fierce, sharp] fawset. 

In the trie | choice] tunne it was sette. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 211. 

Stryke out the heed of your vesselles; our men be to 
thrustye to tarye tyll their driiike he 
drawen with a faulsed. 

Palsgrave, French Grammar, p. 740. I 

You see, marble bath, faucets for hot I 

water and cold. ffl 

IF. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 160. H 

2. The enlarged end of a pipe fitted H 

to the spigot-end of another pipe. K| 

— Self- closing faucet, a faucet of which Ml 

the valve is secured to its scat hy a spring Nh 

to prevent the passage of the liquid, a lever | ffe 

lifting it when the liquid is to be drawn off. I II] 

faucet-bit (fil' set-bit), n. A cut- | J I L 

ting-lip and router on a faucet; a J(j 
boring-faucet. JI I 

faucet-joint (f&'set-joint), n. 1. T 

A form of expansion pipe-joint. — I 

2. A form or breech-loading fire- B 
arm employing a perforated plug D 

to uncover the rear of the bore. JL 

f&uchard (fo'shard), n. [OF., also Tf 

faussard , famsart, etc., < faux, a IS 

scythe, < L .falx, a sickle : boo falx.] ft 
A weapon of the middle ages con- 1 1 
sisting of a scythe-shaped blade Faucbard of 
with a long handle, and differing *[je *sth i cen- 
from the war-scythe in having the vSet-ie-rE 
sharp edge convex. It is often du^Mo- 
confused with the guisarme and sai*.") 
the halberd. Also falsarium. 
f&UChiont, fauchont, n. Obsolete forms of fal- 
chion. 

f&UCht (f&cht), n. A Scotch variant of fight. 
faucial (f&'sial), a. [< fauces 4- -ial] Of or per- 
taining to the fauces ; faucal. 

You have now a ragged mass of tissue between title fau- 
cial pillars, full of holes and lodging places for food and 
secretions. Medical News, LII. 882. 

faucitis (fft-si'tis), n. [NL., < fauces, throat, 
+ -itf#.] In pathol., inflammation about the 
fauces* 



faucon 

faucont. fauconert. Obsolete spellings of faU 

con, falconer. Chaucer. 

fhugh (f&), inter] . [A mere exclamation; cf. 
foh, fie l, phew.l Ah exclamation of disgust, 
contempt, or abhorrence. 

An emperour's cabinet ? 

Faugh, I have known a charnel-house smell sweeter. 

Fletcher (and another ?), Prophetess, ii. 2. 

fanjasite (fo'zha-Bit), n. [Named after a French 
geologist, Faujas de Saint-Fond (1741-1819).] 
A zeolitic mineral occurring in colorless octa- 
hedral crystals in the amygdaloid of the Kai- 
serstuhl in southern Baden. It is a hydrous sil- 
icate of aluminium, calcium, and sodium. 

faulchiont, n. An obsolete spelling of falchion. 

faulcont, n. An obsolete spelling of falcon. 

fauld (fMd), v. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
fold 1 . 

fauld (fald), n. 1. A dialectal (Scotch) form 
of fold 1 . Specifically — 2. The tymp-arch or 
working-arch of a furnace. E. H. Knight . 

fauld-dike (f&ld'dik), «. The dike or fence of 
a sheepfold. [Scotch.] 

He*s lifted her over the fauld- dyke, 

And sneer'd at her sma* leave. 

The Broom of Cowdcnknows (Child's Ballads, IV. 47). 

faulkont, faulkonert. Obsoleto forms of fal- 
con, falconer. 

fault (ffi.lt, formerly fat), n. [Early mod. K. also 
fait, but usually faut, faute (the l being a mod. 
insertion, affecting at first only the spelling; it 
was not sounded till recently) ; < ME . f ant, f auto 
(in late ME. sometimes spelled faughte ), i OF. 
faute , later faults, earlier falte, F .faute, f., also 
OF. faut, fault, m., = Pr. falta = Sp. Pg. It. 
falta , alack, fault (of. OF. * falter, fan ter = Sp. 
Pg .f altar — It. f 'altar e, lack), < L. fait ere, de- 
ceive, ML. fail : see fail 1 ] If. Defect; lack; 
want; failure. See default. 

And who-Ho faille that day, that lie be nouthe there, as 
oomenaunt ys, he sehal puie u pound of wax for is Jau.tr. 

English Gilds (12. E. T. H.), p. 34. 

Full wa es inee ! 

Almaste I dye, for fawte of fade. 

Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child's Ballads, I. 103). 
Is she your cousin, sir? 

Yes, in truth, forsooth, for fault of a better. 

Li. Jonson , Poetaster, ii. 1. 

2. Alack; a defect; an imperfection; a fail- 
ing, blemish, or flaw; any lack or impairment 
of excellence : applied to things. 

Patches, set upon a little breach, 

Discredit more in hiding of the fault. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 

But find you faithful friends that will reprove, 

That, on your works may look with careful eyes, 

And of your faults he zealous enemies. 

Dryden, tr. of Boileau’s Art of Poetry, i. 188. 
Faults in your Person, or your Face, correct. 

Congreve , tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
Take, Madam, this poor hook of souk: 

For tlio’ tha faults were thick as dust 

In vacant chambers, 1 could trust 
Your kindness Tennyson, To the Queen. 

3. An error or defect of judgment or conduct; 
any deviation from prudence, rectitude, or 
duty; any shortcoming, or neglect of care or 
performance, resulting from inattention, inca- 
pacity, or perversity; a wrong tendency, course, 
or act. 

Neither yet let any man curry fauell with him selfe af- 
ter this wise ; the faute is hut light, the. law is broken in 
nothing hut in this parte. J. If dull, On Jas. ii. 

His [Calvin’s | nature from a child observed by his own 
parents . . . was propense to sharpe and severe repre- 
hension where he thought any fait was. 

Quoted in Hooker’s Kccles. Polity, Prof., ii., note. 

His [Bacon's] faults were — we write it with pain - - cold- 
ness of heart ami meanness of spirit. 

Macaulay , Lord Bacon. 

To me 

He is all fault who hath no fault at all. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

4. An occasion of blame or censure ; a particu- 
lar cause for reprehension or disapproval : as, 
to charge one with a fault , or find fault with 
one. 

Sleeping or waking, must I still prevail, 

Or will you blame, and lay the fault on me? 

Shak., I Hen. VI., ii. 1. 

5f. Blame; censure; reproach. 

O, let. me fly, before a prophet’s fault. 

Greene and Lodge , Looking Glass for Loud, and Eng. 

0. The act of losing the scent ; a lost scent : 
said of sporting dogs. 

Saw’st thou not, boy, how Silver made It good 
At the hedge comer, in the coldest fault ? 

I would not lose the dog for twenty pound. 

Shak., T. of the 8., Iml., i. 

7. In geol., a severing of the continuity of a 
body of rock by a break through the mass, at- 
tended by movement on one side or the other 
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of the break, so that what were once parts of 
one continuous stratum are now separated. 
The amount of dis- 
placement of the 
strata thus occa- 
sioned may be a 
few inches or 
thousands of feet. 

Faults of a few 
feet are, however, 
the most common. 

Faults are occa- 
sioned by move- 
ments of the crust 
of the earth, and 
are a part of the 
complicated phe- 
nomena by which 
mountain - chains 
arc built up, and 
continents elevated and depressed. See slip * , slide , break. 

Along the flank of t.he Grampians a great, fault ruiiB 
from the North Sea at Stonehaven to the estuary of the 
Clyde, throwing the Old Red Sandstone oil end sometimes 
for a distance of two miles from the line of dislocation. 

J. Croll, Climate and Cosmology, p. 2# 0. 



Section showing displacement of strata by 
a fault, a and a were oin c a continuous 
mass of rock. 


8. In tennis, a stroke by which the server fails 
to drive the ball into the proper part of his op- 
ponent's court. See lawn-tennis. 


I would you had been at the tennis court, you should 
have seen me a heat Monsieur Bosun, and 1 gave him fif- 
teen and all his faults. 

Chairman, An Humorous Day’s Mirth. 
9. Tn tel eg., a new path opened to a current by 
any accident; a derived current, or derivation. 

In practice, derivations generally arise from the wire 
touching another conductor, such as the ground, a wet 
wall, a tree, or another wire. They arc technically called 
faults. It. S. C alley, Bract. Tel eg., p. 43. 

At a fault, faulty ; not us it ought to l»e ; deficient. 
Nares. — At fault. («) Open to censure ; blninahle : as, he 
is not at fault In the matter. (6) In huntiny , thrown off 
the scent or tile trail ; unable to find the scent, as dogs. 
Hence - (c) Unable to proceed, by reason of some embar- 
rassment or uncertainty; {Mizzled; out of bearing; astray. 
The associationist theory is . . . entirely at fault. 

Fop. ScL Mo., XXXI. em 
Reverse fault, in mining, a dislocation of the rocks by a 
fault of such a clmructer that a part of the bed or vein 
faulted is brought under another part of the same vein. 
As a general rule, when a vein is heaved by a fault, the lat- 
ter hades in the direction of the downthrow: this is a 
normal fault. When tin* hade is in the direction of the 
upthrow, the fault is said to he “reversed." To And 
fault, to discover, or perceive and make known, some de- 
fect, flaw, or matter ot censure; find cause of blame, com- 
plaint, or reproach . absolute or folk, wed by with : as, you 
are always finding fault ; to foul fault with fortune. 

Them wilt say then unto me. Why doth lie yet find fault? 

Horn. ix. 10. 

Or ran you fault with i ilo.s find 
For changing Course, yet i»«*ver blame tin* Wind? 

Cowleu, Tin* Mistress, Galled Inconstant. 
But who art thou, O man, that thus Jindest fault with 
thy Maker? Stilling fleet, .Sermons, T ii 

= Syn. 2. Flaw. — 3. Misdeed, misdemeanor, transgres- 
sion, wrong-doing, delinqiien* y, weakness, slip, indiscre- 
tion. 

fault (ffilt.), v. [ < ME. fan ten , tr. , luck ; f rom the 
noun.] I. trans. If / To lack. 

To that shall thay might .Mut lio-thyng truly, 

Ho God thaini aide and oui Lady Mary! 

/{oin. of Fartenny (E. E. T. S ), 1 2715 
Thys lady hym said, “ Wo faute Quit we shold bane." 

Horn of Fart e mu (E E. T. H.), 1. 707. 

2. To charge with a fault ; find fault with ; re- 
proach. [Now rare, and chiefly colloq.] 

Whom should I fault? Bp llall, Satires, i. 2. 

That which is to bo faulted in this particular is, when 
the grief is immoderate and unreasonable 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, §8. 
Having given my reasons for the act which you fault , 
... I must, be permitted to turn my . . . thoughts . . . 
to more immediate duties. 

New York Evening Font, Jan. 15, 1885. 


3. In geol., to cause a fault in. 

An undulation which lias overturned the folds and has 
faulted them in some places. Science, I. 101. 

4. To scent or woe ; find out; discover. [Prov. 
Eng.J 

II, intravs. To bo in fault; bo wrong; fail. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

If after Samuel's death the people hud asked of God a 
king, they had not faulted Latimer. 

His horse . . . had faulted rather with untimely art than 
want of force. Sir F. Sidney. Arcadia, ill. 

If I have faulted, I must make amends. 

Greene, George a-Grcenc. 

If she find fault, 

T mend that fault: and then she says, I faulted, 

That I did mend it. 

/;. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 2. 
fault-block (ffi.lt/blok), n. Tn geol., a part of 
the earth’s crust comprised between iwo par- 
allel or nearly parallel faults, and which has 
been lifted above or sunk below the general 
level of the adjacent region, as one of the re- 
sults of the crust-movement during which the 
faults originated. 


faulty 

faulted (f 41'ted), a. [< fault + -ed 2 .] In geol , 
broken by one or more faults. 

faultert (f&l'tfir), n. An offender; one who 
commits a fault. 

Then she, Behold the faulter hero In sight ; 

This hand committed that supposed offence. 

Fairfax. 

fault-escarpment (ffi-lt'es-karp^ment), n. An 
escarpment, or a cliff resulting from a fault, or 
a dislocation of the rocks adjacent, 
faultfinder (falt/fin'dcr), n. 1. One who picks 
flaws or points out faults ; one who complains 
or objects. 

Other pleasant faultfinders, who will correct the verb 
before they understand the noun. 

Sir F. Sidney, Defence of 1'oesy, 

2. An electrical or mechanical device for find- 
ing* a fault in a current of electricity. 

The fault-finder consists of a pair of astatic needles 
hung on a curved axis, and suspended as delicately as 
possible. Freecc and Sivewriyht, Telegraphy, p. 266. 

faultfinding (falt'fhi // ding), v. The act of 
pointing out faults ; carping; picking flaws. 

fault findin g (fiilt'fin // ding), a. Given to find- 
ing fault; disposed to complain or object. 

Ajid correspondence cv’ry way the same, 

That no fault-finding eye did ever blame. 

Sir J. Davits, Dancing. 

faultful (ffi.lt/ful), a. [< fault + -ful.'] Full 
of faults, mistakes, or sms. 

So fares It with this fault ful lord of Rome. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 716. 

Her great heart, thro’ all the faultful Past 
Went sorrowing. Tennyson, Princess, vil. 

faultily (ffil'ti-li), adv. In a faulty manner; 
defectively; imperfectly; wrongly. 

Fenner an Englishman’s hook, which hoastingly and 
stately enough hol e the title of Tlieologia Sacra, which, 
by stealth and very faultily, came out here first, was not 
long after printed again by them ]of Geneva). 

Whit gift , To Be/, a, in Strype’s Whitgift, II. 166. 
Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null. 

Tennyson, Maud, ii. 

faultiness (f&r ti-nes), w. The state of being 
faulty or imperfect; defect; error; badness; 
viciousness. 

The present, inhabitants of Geneva, 1 hope, will not take 
it in evil part that the fnnUiness ol’ their people hereto* 
fore is by us ho fur forth laid open. 

Hooker, Ercles, Polity, Prof., ii. 
Cleo. Bear’st thou her face in mind ? is ’t, long or round? 
Mess. Round oven to fault i ness. Shak., A. and iii. 8. 

The majority of us scarcely see more distinctly the 
faulti ness of our own conduct, than the fault i ness of oui 
own arguments or the dullness of our own jokes. 

George Eliot, Middlcinarch, I. 206 

faulting (fal'ting), n. [Verbal n. of fault, v.] 
In geol., the act or process of producing faulti 
or dislocation of strata. 

The persistent parallelism of the faults and of the pre 
vailing northeasterly strike of the rocks indicates tliut tin 
faulting end tilting were parts of oin* continuous process 
Amer. Jour. Set., 3d ser., XXIX. 15 

faultless (ffi.lt/les), a. [< ME .faulles, fautless 

< fault 4- -less . ] Without fault; not <Wectiv< 
or imperfect; free from blemish, tlaw, or error 
free from vice or offense; perfect, in all re 
speeds: as, a faultless poem or picture. 

He hl *3 hir so glorious, <V gayly at) red, 

Ho faulles of hir fcturcs, A of so fync hewes, 

Wlgt wallande Ioye warmed hiH belt. 

Sir Ga wayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1761 
Whoever thinks it faultless piece to sen 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 

Pope, Kkhhv on Criticism, 1. 251 

Many statesmen who have committed great faults nr 
pear to us to he deserving of more esteem than the faul 
less Temple. Macaulay, Sir William TempU 

faultlessly (fait/ iis-li), adv. In a faultless man 
nor. 

faultlessness (falt/los-nes), w. Freedom fror 
faults or defects. 

fault-rock (ffilt'rok), n. See frie turn- breccia. 

faultworthy (fall/ wer^Tiii), a. Blamnworthy 
reprehensible. J). Thomas, On Ps. xlvii. (Karo. 

faulty (fill 'ti), a. f < ME. fa it ty, faudy, adapte 
(as if < faute , fault, + -j/ 1 ) < OF .fautif, faulty 

< faute, fault: s«*e fault, w.J 1. (.ontainin 
faults, errors, blemishes, or defects; defective 
imperfect.: as, a faulty composition ; a fault 
plan or design. 

So that no tiling i sfawty, but anon it Melinite beunmem 
ud. Maude ville . Travels, p. 17 

The 13tli. the Rais, having in the night remedied win 
was faulty in his vessel, Bet Mail about seven o’clock in tl 
morning. Bruce, Source, of the Nile, I. 24 

The king’s title was avowedly a. faulty one ; and the naai 
eonupirai ies that, hud been formed had shewn him the n 
billty were not all of them disposed to bear his yoke. 

Bruce , Source of the Nile, II. 6fl 


faulty 

His [Warren Hastings's] administration was indeed in 
many respects faulty; but the Bengalee standard of good 
government was not high. Macaulay , Warren Hastings. 

2 . Guilty of a fault or of faults ; hence, to he 
blamed ; deserving of or provoking censure. 

From hence he passes to enquiro wherefore I should 
blame the vices of the Trelats only, seeing the inferiour 
Clergy is known to be as faulty. 

Milton , Apology for Smectymnuus. 

lie was a pretty, brisk, understanding, industrious young 
gentleman ; had formerly ben faulty , but now much re- 
claim’d. Evelyn, Diary, May 30, 1694. 

People who live at a distance are naturally less faulty 
than those immediately under our own eyes. 

Georye Eliot, Mill on the Floss, lii. 3. 

=8yn. 1. Incomplete. -2. Culpable, reprehensible, ccn- 
suruble, blameworthy. 

faun (f An ), n. [< ME. faun , < L. Faunus , in Rom. 
myth, the protecting deity of agriculture and 
of shepherds, in later times identified with Pan, 
and accordingly represented with horns and 
goat’s feet; hence also in pi. Fa uni, the same 
as Fanes , sylvan deities ; < L. favere , bo propi- 
tious : see favor.'] In Rom. myth., one of a class 
of demigods or rural deities, sometimes con- 
founded with satyrs. The form of the fauns was origi- 
nally human, but with a short goat's tail, pointed ears, and 
small horns; later tliej were represented with the hind 
logs of a goat, thus taking the type of the Greek Pan. 
Bough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not he absent long. 

Milton, Lycidos, 1. 34. 
Arise and lly 

The reeling Faun , the sensual feast. 

Tennyson , In Memoriam, cxviii. 

fauna (fft'nji), W.; pi. faunae, (-we) or faunas 
(-naz). [A mod. application of the LL. Fauna , 
the prophesying sister of Faunas, the rural de- 
ity: see ./him.] 1. The total of the animal life 
of a given region or period ; the sum of the ani- 
mals living in a given area or time : a term cor- 
responding to flora in respoct of plants : as, the 
fauna of America; a fossil fauna ; the recent 
fauna; the land and water famm of the globe. 

At present our knowledge of the terrestrial faunae of 
past epochs is so slight that no practical difficulty arises 
from using, as we do, sea reckoning for land time. 

Science, IV. 209. 

It belongs in every case to the traditional fauna , whose 
pedigree is older than A4sop. Athenaeum, No. 3007, p. 

2. A treatise upon the animals of any geo- 
graphical area or geological period. 

Works which come more or less under the designation 
of Faunae. A. Newton, Eticyc. Brit., XVIII. l«. 

Acadian fauna, Hudsonlan fauna, etc. See the ad- 
jectives. 

faunal (f A/nal), a. [< fauna 4- -«?.] Of or per- 
taining to a fauna; treating of a fauna; iau- 
nistic: as, a faunal publication. 

A vivid Bketoh is given of the apparently startling con- 
tradictious in the distribution of animals, the well-known 
case of faunal separation between the Islands of Bali and 
Lombok being cited among others. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXX. 845. 
Paleontology, as far as I am aware, has thus far failed 
to show a single unequivocal ease at faunal inversion. 

Science, III. 00. 

Faunal area, a region zoologically defined by the char- 
acter of its fauna, us distinguished from its geographical 
or political boundaries, 

f&unali& (ffi-na'li-ji), n. pi. [L., nout. pi. of 
*faunalis, < Faunas: me faun.] One of several 
Roman festivals in honor of the god Faunus. 
On the 13th of February were the Faunal ia. 

Hue ye Uni., IX. 115. 

faunist (f&'nist), n. fauna + -ist.] A stu- 
dent of ; or writer upon, a fauna; one who is 
versed in faunae ; a zotfgeographor. 

Some future faunist, a man of fortune, will, I hope, ex- 
tend his visits to Ireland : a new' held to the naturalist. 

Gilbert White , Nut. Hist, of Kelhoruc, p. 10". 

faunistic (ftl-nis'tik), a. [< faunist 4* -ic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or determined by faunists; re- 
lating to a fauna; faunal: as, the faunistic po- 
sition of an animal (that is, the position assigned 
to it in a fauna) ; faunistic methods. 

In noticing the principal faunistic works we omit the 
mujority of the older ana antiquated publications. 

Encyc. Brit., XX. 441. 

faunological (ffi-no-loj'i-kal), a. [< famology 
4- -ic-aL] Relating or pertaining to faunso or 
to faunology. 

Faunological and systematic zoological world. 

Nature, XXX. 320. 

faunology (ffi-nol'o-ji), n. [< fauna 4- Gr. -toy in, 
< X iynv, speak: see - ology .] That department 
of zoology which treats of the geographical dis- 
tribution of animals ; zodgoograpny. [Rare.] 
fauntt, n. [ME. (= It. fante ), by apheresis for 
enfaunt, < OF. enfant, infant: see infant.] An 
infant; a child. 
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And tho was he cleped and called noujt holy Cryst, but Iesu 
A f aunt fyn, ful of witte, Alius Marie. 

Piers Plowrmn (B), xix. 114. 

fauntkint, n. [ME., &Ibo fauntekin. fauntekyn, 
etc. ; <faunt 4* - kin .] A little child. 

He has frefcyne of folke mo thane fyfo hondredthe, 

And uls f ele fawntekyns of freeborne childyre ! 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 846. 

faunyt, n. [ME., < L. Faunus: see faun.] A 
faun. 

Satury and fawny more and losse. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1644. 

fause-house (fas'hous), n. [< So. fause, = E. 
false, 4- house.] A framework forming a hol- 
low in a stack of grain for ventilation ; the va- 
cancy itself. [Scotch.] 

When the corn is in a doubtful state, by being too 
green, or wet, the staekbuilder, by means of old timber, 


Ac., makes a large apartment in his stack with an open- 
ing in the side which is fairest exposed to the wind: tins 
Burns , Halloween, note. 


he calls & fause-house. 

fausent (f&'sen), n. [Origin unknown.] A large 
kind of eel. ’’ 

'Thus pluckt he from the shore his lance, and left the 
waiies to wash 

The w'nue sprung entrailcs, about which fausens and other 
ttsh 

Did Bhole, to nibble of the fat which his sweet kidneys 
hid. Chapman, Iliad, xxi. 

faussard, n . Same as fauchard. 

fausse-brayet (fos'bra), n. [< F . faussc-braie, 
formerly faulsc hrayc, a false bray : see false 
and bray*.] In fort., a small mound of earth 
thrown up about a rampart. See false bray, 
under false. 

fausse-montref (fds'mdn'tr), n. [F fausse, 
false; montre, watch.] An imitation * watch 
worn, especially by women, during the preva- 
lence of the fashion of wearing two watches, in 
tho second half of the eighteenth century, it 
was common at that time to wear two watches, the chains 
and seals of which, when worn by men, hung from beneath 
the waistcoat, one at each side. Watches worn by women 
were suspended from chatelaines so as to be in full view 
against tbo dress. The fausse-moiitre was sometimes a 
pincushion, sometimes a vinaigrette, and sometimes 
showed, by means of clockwork within, the changes of the 
moon or a similar astronomical record. 

faut, fante, n. and r. Obsolete or dialectal 
(Scotch) forms of fault. 

fauterert (fa'tcr-er), n. [< f (tutor 4* -er 1 .] A 
favorer. Davies. 

Be assured thy life iH sought, ns thou art the fautrrer of 
all wickedness. Beylin, Laud, p. 198. 

fauteuil (fo-tey'), n. [F., < OF. faudeslueil , 
fa dest, u cl, faldestuel, < ML. faldestolium , fald- 
stool: mu faldstool.] An arm-chair; particu- 
larly, in French usage, the seat of a presiding 
officer; the chair* hence, tho dignity of presi- 
dency; specifically, the seat of a member of 
the French Academy (in reference to the forty 
seats provided for it by Louis XIV.); hence, 
membership in the Academy.- Droit de fauteuil, 
the privilege formerly enjoyed by gentlemen of rank at 
the French court of sitting on a fauteuil in presence of 
the king, corresponding to the tfrwif de tabouret enjoyed 
by ladies. 

fautor (fu/ tor), n. [< ME. fautour, fawtour, < 
OF. f auteur, F. f auteur = Pr. 8p. Pg. fautor = 
It .fautore, < L. fautor, rarely in uneontr. form 
favitor, a favorer, promoter, < favere , favor: 
see favor.] A favorer; a patron; one who 
gives countenance or support. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

I am neither author or fautor of any sect. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
Fautor of learning, quintessence of arts, 

Honour’s true livelihood, monarch of lieartB. 

Ford, Fame’s Memorial, Epitaphs. 

The clergy swore ... to renounce the Tope for ever, 
and his constitutions and decrees; ... to oppose them 
and their fautors to the utmost of their power. 

R. IT. Dixon , Hist. Church of Eng., iv. 

We have not. on this side of the Channel, been in the 
habit of regarding the French stage us over-squeamish. 
It is far too squeamish for our fautor of “ Naturalism.” 

Contemporary Rev., LI. 07. 

fautresst (f&'tres), n. [< F. fautrice, < L. fau- 
trix (act*, fantricem), fern, of fautor: see fau- 
tor.] A female fautor or favorer; a patroness. 

It made him pray and prove 
Minerva’s aid his fautress still. Chairman, Iliad. 
Thou, thou, the fautresse of the learned well ; 

Thou nursing mother of God’s Israel. 

If'. Brourne, Britannia’s Pastorals, i. 6. 

fautyt, a. An obsolete form of faulty. 

fauvette (fo-vot'), n. [F.,dim. of fauve, fallow, 
fawn -colored : see /arc/2,] a. book-name, de- 
rived from French authors, of warblers in gen- 
eral, as ft sylvia or ficedula : especially applied 
to the common garden-warbler of Europe, Syl- 
via hortensis. 


fevor 

fanx-bourdont (fo'btir-ddfi'), ». [Formerly in 

E. written faburden , faburthen, q. v. ; F. faux- 
bourdon , < faux, false, 4- bourdon, bourdon : Bee 
bourdon 2 and burden 2 .] Same as faburden. 

faux jour (fd zhdr). [F.; faux , false ; jour, day, 
light: see journal .] In the fine arts, a false 
light ; specifically, light falling upon a picture 
so hung as to receive it from a different direc- 
tion from that in which it is represented as 
coming in the picture itself. 

faux pas (fo pH). [F. : faux, false; pas, step: 
see pace.] A false step; a slip; a mistake; 
especially, a breach of good manners ; a lapse 
from chastity, or any act that compromises one’s 
reputation. 

lfow, Cousin, I’d have you to know, before t\x\sfaux pas, 
this Trip of mine, the World cou’d not talk of me. 

Wycherley , Plain Dealer, iv. 1. 

favaginoust (fa-vaj'i-nus), a. [Badly formed, 
< L. favus, a noneycomb.] Same as faveolate . 

favelH (fa'vel), n. [< ME .favel, flattery (person- 
ified), < OF. favele, favicle, flavele, favel, a fable, 
falsehood, Battery, cajolery (cf. faveler , fable, 
tell falsehoods: see fable, v.), = It. favella, talk, 
discourse, < L. fabella , dim. of fabula, a story, 
fable: see fable, ».] Flattery; cajolery. 

“Loke on the lufthond,” quod heo, “and seo wher he 
stondeth ! 

Botho Fals and Fauuel and ul his hole meyne ! ” 

Piers Plowman (A), II. 6. 

There was falsehood, favel, and jollity. Hycke Scorner. 

favel 2 t (fa'vel), a. and n. [ME. favell, a com- 
mon name for a horse, after OF. fauvel, later 
fauveau, similarly used; lit. fallow, dun, dim. 
of fauve, F. fauve, fallow, < OHG. falo ( falaw -), 
MHG. val ( valw -), G. falil, J'alb, = E. fallow l , a., 
q. v.] I, a. Fallow; yellow; dun. 

II. n. A dun horse (like bayard, a bay).— To 
curry favelt. See curry*. 

favella (fa-vel'fi), n . ; pi. far elite (-e). [NL., 

an alteration of L. favilla, glowing ashes, em- 
bers.] In certain florid eous alga), a cysto- 
carp consisting of an irregular mass of spores 
formed externally, and covered by a gelatinous 
envelop. 

favelliaium (fav-e-lid'i-um), n . ; pi. favellidia 
(-a). [NL., < favella 4- Gr. dim. term, -M/ov.] 

Iii flondeous algae, a cystocarp wholly or par- 
tially immersed in the frond, and formed by 
tho development of several contiguous mother- 
cells. 

favelloid (fa-vel'oid), a. [< favella 4- -oid.] 
In algology, resembling or having the structure 
of a favella. 

faveolate (fa-ve'o-lat), a. [< far col us 4- -ate*.] 
Honeycombed ; alveolate ; pitted ; cellular. 
Also favose. 

faveolus (fa-ve'o-lus), n.; pl.faveoH (-11). [NL., 
dim. of L. favus , a honeycomb.] A lioneycomb- 
like coll, pit, or depression. 

The apothecia of several calcicole lichens (c. g., Lecano- 
ra Provostii, Lecldea calcivora) have the power (through 
the carbonic acid received from the atmosphere) of form- 
ing miimt o faveoli in the rock, in which they are partial- 
ly buried. Encyc. Bnt., XIV. 662. 

favi. n. Plural of favus, 1. 

favillous (fa-vil'us), a. [=OF, favilleux, < L. 
favilla (> OF. Javi lie), glowing ashes, embers.] 

1. Consisting of or pertaining to ashes. 

The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles onely 
signilieth a moist and pluvious ayr about them, hindering 
the evolution of light and the favillous particles : where- 
upon they are forced to settle upon the snutf. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., v. 22. 

2. Resembling ashes. 

favissa (fa-vis's), w. ; pi. favissce (-e). [L., also 
f aviso ; only iii pi.] In Rom. antiq ., a crypt or 
cellar; an underground treasury. 

In Italy th a favissce were used for keeping old temple- 
furniture. C. O. M tiller, Manual of Archival, (trans.), § 251. 

favonlan (fa-vo'ni-an), a. [< L. Fa nonius, the 
west wind, also called Zephyrus , which blew at 
the beginning of spring and promoted vegeta- 
tion, < favere. favor, promote : see favor.] Per- 
taining to tie west wind; hence, favorable; 
propitious. 

Thoso blossoms snow upon my lady’s poll! 

Go, protty page ! and in her ear 
Whisper that the hour is near 1 
Softly tell her not to fear 
Such calm favonian burial ! , Keats. 

favor, favour (fa'vor), n. [Early mod. E. fa- 
vour; < ME. favour, rarely favor, faver (= Dan. 
Sw. favor), < OF. * favor , favour, later favewr, 

F. faveur = Pr. Sp. Pg. favor = It. favore, < 
L. favor (acc. favorem), good will, inclination, 
partiality, favor, < favSre, be well disposed or 
inclined toward, favor, countenance, befriend, 



favor 

promote.] 1. Goodwill; kind regard; counte- 
nance; friendly disposition; a willingness to 
aid, support, or defend. 

This Pope [Clement V.] was Native of Bourdeaux, and 
so the more regardful of tlie King’s Desire, and the King 
the more confident of his Favour. 

Baker , Chronicles, p. 99. 
But one of the peculiarities of James's character was that 
no act, however wicked and shameful, which had been 
rompted by a desire to gain his favour , ever seemed to 
im deserving of disapprobation. 

Macaulay , Hist. Eng., vi. 
Can the favour of the Czar make guiltless the murderer 
of old men and women and children in Circassian valleys? 

W. K. Clifford , Lectures, II. 241. 

2. The stato of favoring or of being favored ; 
friendly consideration bestowed or received; 
objective regard, aid, support, or behoof : with 
in : as, to be or act in favor of a person or thing ; 
to resign an office in favor of another; ho is in 
high favor at court or with the people. 

The inclination of a Prince is best known either l>y those 
next about him, and moBt in favor with him, or by the cur- 
rent of his own actions. Milton , Eikonoklastes, i. 

O that the voice of clamor ami debate . . . 

Were hush'd in favor of thy gen’rous pica ! 

Cotvper, Charity, 1. 311. 
The most distinguished professional men bear witness 
with an overwhelming authority, in favor of a course of 
education in which to train the mind shall bo the first ob- 
ject, and to stock it the second. 

Gladstone , Might of Eight, p. 27. 

3. The. object of kind regard; tlie person or 
thing favored. [Hare.] 

All these his wondrous works, hut chiefly man, 

His chief delight and/actmr. Milton , 1*. L., iii. 664. 

4. A kind act or offico ; kindness done or mani- 
fested; any act of grace or good will, as distin- 
guished from acts of justice or rernuneratiou. 

And if thy poor devoted servant may 
But beg own favour at thy gracious hand, 

Thou dost confirm his happiness tor ever. 

A - ., filch. III., i. 2. 

A favour well bestowed is almost as great an honour to 
him who confers it as to him who receives it. 

Steele, Spectator, No 497. 
Now r let me put the hoy and gill to school : 

This is the/tt« 0 M?* that I came to ask. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

5. Partial kindness; biased regard or consid- 
eration; predilection; partiality: as, kissing 
goes by favor; a fair field and no favor. 

Unbiass’d or by favour, or by spite; 

Not dully prepossess'd, or blindly right. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 633. 
Let them [women] have a fair field, but let them under- 
stand, as the necessary correlative, that they an* to have 
uo favour. Huxley, Lay Sermons, p 2f». 

0. Leave; permission; indulgence; concession. 

By thy/a»;owr, sweet welkin, 1 must sigh in thy face. 

Sftak., L. L. L., hi. 1. 
I speak it under favour. 

Not to contrary you, sir. 11. Jonson, Volpone, v. 1. 
But with your favour T will treat it here. Dryden. 
7. Advantage; convenience afforded for suc- 
cess: as, the enemy approached under favor of 
the night. — 8. Something bestowed as a token 
of good will or of love ; a gift or present ; lienee, 
a gift, usually from a woman to a man, as a 
sleeve, glove, or knot of ribbons, to he worn, 
as a token of friendship or love, at a fair or 
wedding, in a festive assembly, or habitually, 
as formerly in knight-errantry. Now specifically 
applied to the small gitts of various kinds exchanged be- 
tween the partners in the dance called the german. 

The glove which I have given him for a favour 
May, haply, purchase him a box o’ the ear. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 7. 

There's my glove for a favour. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels, iv. 1. 
Hang all your huiy's favours on your crest, 

And let them tight their shares. 

Fletcher , Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 2. 
“Will you wear 

Mv favour at this tourney?” “ Nay,” said he, 

“ Fair lady, since I never yet have worn 
Favour of any lady in the lists. . . . 

What is it?” and bIic told liim, “A red sleeve 
Broider'd with pearls.” 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

9. Countenance; appearance; look; features. 
[Archaic.] 

In beauty, that of favour Is more than that of colour, 
and that of decent and gracious motion more than that 
of favour. Bacon, Beauty (ed. 1887). 

• I know your favour well, 

Though now you have no seu-cap on your head. 

Shak., T. N. t iii. 4. 

Get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint 
an inch thick, to this fa vour she must come. 

Shak. , Hamlet, v. 1. 
Folks dou’t use to meet for amusement with firearms. 
. . . This, my lady, I say, has an angry favour. 

Sheridan , The Rivals, v. 1. 
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10. A charm; attraction; grace. [Archaic.] 

A woman sate wepyng, 

With fauour in here face far passynge my reson. 

Hymns to Virgin , etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 126. 
Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, 

She turns to favour, and to prettmess. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 

11. A letter or written communication: said 
compli militarily : as, your favor of yesterday’s 
date is to hand.— challenge to the favor. See c/m J- 
ienye, 9.— Marriage favors. Sec marriage.— To CUITy 
favor, sec curry i.— To find favor In the eyes of. 
See ci/t'f . — Syn. 1. Patronage, support, championship.— 
4. Benefit. 

favor, favour (fa/ vor), r. [< MK. favoren, fa- 
vuren , favvrrn (rarely or never *favourcn ), < OF. 
favorer, favourer, < ML. favor a re (of. OF. faro- 
rir = It. favor ire, < ML. as if * favorire ), favor, 
< L. favor, favor: see favor, n. Of. favorite.] 

1. trans. 1. To regard with favor ; entertain 
favor for; he disposed to aid; countenance; 
befriend ; regard or treat with favor or partial- 
ity ; accommodate : as, to favor the weaker side. 

There are divers motives drawing men to favour might- 
ily those opinions wherein their persuasions’ urc but weak- 
ly settled. Hooker, Eecles. Polity, v., Ded. 

Then died also Edm. Grindall, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
. . . Him stood highly in the Queen's Favour for a long 
time, till he lost, it at last by favouring (us was said) the 
Puritans Conventicles. linker, Chronicles, j>. 361. 

Perceiving musical instruments lying near, he begged to 
b o favoured with a song. Goldsmith, Viear, v. 

I pledge her [the Muso|, and Hhe comes and dips 
Her laurel m tlie wine, 

And lays it thrice upon my lips, 

These favour'd lips of mine. 

Tennyson , Will Waterproof. 

2. To bo favorable to; facilitate or render 
easier: as, the darkness of tlie night favored 
the enemy’s approach. 

I go about in black, whicli/inw# tlie notion. 

Lamb, Essays of Elia, p. 16. 
As vigorous and systematic exercise is a prime condition 
of the general health, so the want of it favors the approach 
of disease. Huxley ami Y oilmans. Physiol , § 490. 

3. To resemble in features or aspect; look 
somewhat, like. [Now chiefly colloq.] 

Let us leave this family multipl>iiig in numbers, in sci- 
ence, in wickcdiicssc, JauouritiinuiWmm diuiiic, or at least 
nothing hut humane in their Ihuinitic; therefore called 
the sonnes oi men. Purehas, Pilgi image, p. 34. 

The porter owned that the gentleman Javoured his mas- 
ter. Spectator. 

You do look like the Brandons; vou really favor ’em 
considcr’hlc. S O. Jewett, 'eephaven, p. 91. 

4. To case; spare: aH, to favor a lame log. 

In tin- evening spent, my time walking in the dark, in 
the garden, to Ja vour mv eyes, which 1 find nothing lint 
ease do help. Pepys, Diary, IV. 26. 

Pedal evenly and uni' both legs. Those who have no 
practical experience will baldly believe how often a rider 
Javours one leg more than tlie other 

Bury and Ihllier, Cycling, p. 222. 

5. To extenuate ; palliate; represent favorably, 
as in painting or description. 

He has favoured her squint admirably. Swift. 

MoBt favored nation clause. See clause. -&yn. 1. To 

patronize, help, assist. 

H.t m traits. To have the scmblaiiei (of). 
How little this favours of a Protestant is too easily per- 
eeav’d. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xx. 

favorable, favourable (fn/vor-a-bl), a. [ < ML. 
Javorahet , < OF. (and F.) favorable = Rr. Sp. 
favorable = Rg. fa v< travel = It . favorabtle, < L. 
farorabihs, favored, in favor, popular, also win- 
ning favor, pleasing, (.favor, favor: s oo furor.’] 

1. Kind; friendly ; well inclined ; manifesting 
good will or partiality. 

Til tliam the world wfavarabef. 

Ham pole, Prick of Conscience, 1. 1344. 
Lend favourable ear to our requests. 

Shale. , Rich. III., iii. 7. 
I humbly thank your Lordship for the favourable, and 
indeed too high a Character you please to give of my Sur- 
vey of Venice. Howell, Letters, iv. 48. 

2. Conducive; contributing; tending to pro- 
mote: as, conditions favorable to population. 

Notiiing is more favourable to the reputation of a writer 
than to be succeeded by a race inferior to himself. 

Macaulay, Petrarch. 

A poetical religion must, it seems, he favorable to art. 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p 113 

That civilization exerts upon the older societies of the 
world an influence which is on the whole favorable to 
physical perfection and longevity lias been abundantly 
shown. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVI. 221. 

3. Convenient; advantageous; affording facili- 
ties: as, & favorable position; favorable weather. 

A favourable gale arose from shore, 

Which to the port desir'd the Grecian galleys bore. 

Dryden , tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xii. 64. 
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A favourable speed 
Ruffle thy mirror’d most, and lead 
Thro' prosperous floods. 

Tennyson, Tn Mcmoriam, ix 

It is for the arboriculturist to study nature's mode o 
sowing, and to imitate only her favourable features. 

Eneyc. Brit., II. 321 

4f. Having a pleasing favor or appearance 
well favored ; beautiful. 

None move favourable nor more falre . . . 

Then Clarion. Spenser , Minopotmos, 1. 20 

= Syn. 1. AuspieiouR, willing, inclined (toward).— 2 am 
3. Fit, adapted, suitable. 

favorableness, favourableness (fa/vor-a-bl 
nes), n. The condition or quality of being fa 
vorable or suitable ; kindness ; partiality. 

To the favourableness of your ladyship's censure [opin 
ion] ... he pleased to add the favour of your pnrdon. 

Jer. Taylor ft), Aitif. Handsomeness, p. 198 

favorably, favourably (fa'vor-a-bii), adv. Ti 
a favorable manner; with friendly dispositioi 
or indulgence ; conveniently; advantageously 

Favourably with mercy hear our pruyerH. 

Book oj Common Prayer, Lesser Litany 

There grew a great question of one Heriot for plotttm 
of factions and abusing the gouernour, for which he wa 
condemned to lose his cares, yet he was vsed ho f tumour 
ably he lost hut the purt of one in all. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, IT. 163 

favored, favoured (fa'vord), a. [(favor, n. 
+ -ed".] 1. Featured; looking, etc.: in com 

pounds or phrases: as, a h&rd-favorcd man; In 
is well favored. 

We saw but three of their women, and they w'ere bu 
of ineune stature, attyred in skiirn like the men, but fa 
ami well fa vou red. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 107 

Speed. Is bIio not \um\ favoured, sir? 

Val. Not so fair, hoy, as well favoured. 

Shak., T. O. of V., ii. 1 

A poor virgin, sir, an ill favoured thing, sir, but mim 
own Shnk., As you Like it, v. 4 

2. Adorned with a favor; wearing a favor 
usually in compounds. 

But they must, go, tlie time draw's on, 

And those white-/<nv*wr’</ horses wuit. 

Tennyson, In Mcmoriam, Conclusion 

favoredly, favouredly (f a/ vord-li ), adv. In re 
sped to features, appearance, or manner: ii 
compounds. 

I left a certain letter behind me which was read in th< 
church ot Bethleem, the which letter my aduersaries liam 
very cuil Jaueiedly translated and sinisterly expounded. 

Foxr, Martyrs, p. 577 

favoredness, favouredness (fa'vord-nes), n 

1. The stato of being favored. — 2. Appear 
a nee: in eornpounds. 

favorer, favourer (fiVvor-fcr), u. One who o: 
that which fa vors ; one who assists or promotei 
lht* success or prosperity of another. 

Deceived greatly they are, therefore, who think that al 
they whose names are cited amongst th c favourers of till 
cause are on any such verdict agreed 

Hooker, Ectles. Polity, iv., Pref 
Do not I know you for a Ja roarer 
Of this new sect? Shak., lien. VIII., v. 2 

favoress, favouress (fa/vor-cs), n. [< favor 
r., 4- -c.s'.n.] A woman who shows or confers fa 
vor ; a woman who favors or supports. [Rare.' 

The lady Margaret Alcnvon, a principal./*/ cm/ mw of th< 
protest ant religion. 

Hake will, Answer to Dr Currier <1016), p. 184 

favoringly, favouringly (fa'vor-ing-li), adv 
In such a manner as to show or confer favor, 
favorite, favourite (fa/vor-it), it. and a. [< 
OF. favorif, F. J'aron, in., favorite , f., = 8p 
fa vor i to , m., farorita , f., = Rg. faranto, ( It 
favonto, rn., farorita, f., a favorite, prop, pp 
of favorire, favor, ]*rotcct, support, < furore, fa 
vor.] I. n. 1. A person or thing regarded wit! 
peculiar favor, liking, or preference; one wh< 
or that which is especially liked or favored. 

Those neerest to this King, and most his Favorites, wen 
Courtiers and Prelates. Milton , Eitonoklastes, i 

Such Charms as yours are only given 
To chosen Favourites of li-avcn 
Prior, To a Young Lady fond of Fortune Telling 

2. A person who has gained the special favoi 
of or a dominant influence over a superior b} 
un worthy meansor for selfish purposes. Faxoritei 
of tins class, both male amt female, have played an inipor 
taut part in the history of many despotic monarchies, oftei 
controlling thou destinies with disastrous and even de 
structivc effects. 

The great man down, you mark, his favourite flies. 

Shale., Hamlet, iii. 2 

A favourite has no friend. 

Gray, Death of a Favourite Cat 

The pftitiality of the king [Edward II. of Euglandl fo 
his favorites alienated not only his subjects but his queen 

Amer. Cyc.,V I. 434 
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3f. A small curl hanging loose upon the temple: 
a frequent feature of a woman’s head-dress in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

We do hereby engage ourselves to rnise and arm our vas- 
sals for the service of his Majesty Kin# George, and him to 
defend, with our tongues and hearts, our eyeB, eye lashes, 
favourite*, lips, dimples, and every other feature, whether 
natural or acquired. Addition , The Ladies’ Association. 

T\u& favourite* hang loose upon the temples, with a lan- 
guishing lock m the middle. 

Farqvhar, Sir II. Wilduir, i. 1. 

II. a. Regarded with particular liking, favor, 
esteem, or preference: as, a favorite walk; a 
favorite author; & favorite child. 

For ever enrsed be this detested day, 

Which snatch’d my best, my fannte curl away ! 

J*ope, ft. of the L., iv. 148. 

The parable of the Good Shepherd, which adorns almost 
every chapel in the Catacombs, was still the javourite sub- 
ject of tile painter. Lecky, nationalism, I. 78. 

favoritism, favouritism (fa' vor-i-tizm ), n. [<‘ 
F. favoritismv = Sp. favor it is too ; an favorite 
+ -ism.] The disposition to favor one person 
or family, or one class of men, to the neglect, of 
others having equal claims. 

Such extremes, 1 told her, well might harm 

The woman's cause. “ Not more than now,” she said, 

“8o puddled us it is with Ja countism." 

Tennyson, Princess, iii. 

favorize (fa'vor-iz), r. t . ; pret. and pp. favor- 
teed , ppi •. favor izing. ( = G. favor is ire )t = Dan. 
favoriscre = Sw. favor terra, < F.favoriser (of. 
Sp. Pg. favoreeer), < M E.favorizarc, < L. favor, 
favor: wo favor and -brc.J To favor especially 
or unduly. * 

Veil, mid he |Soerutes] pierced deeper into the souls and 
hearts of his hearers, by now much he seemed to seek out 
the truth in common, and nener to favorize and maintain 
any opinion of Ins own. Ho! land, tr. of Plutarch, p. 888. 

Thus the use of a flame as one electrode farorises the 
creation of u current through the air. 

Philos. May., X XVI. 278. 

favorless, favourless (fa' vor-los), a. [< favor 
+ -less,] 1. Unfavored; not regarded with fa- 
vor; having no patronage or countenance. — 
2f. Not favoring; unpropitious. 

Such happincs.se 

Ilcvou doth to me envy, and fortune, tavourlessc. 

Spenser, K. l)-i II. ix. 7. 

favoroust, favouroust, a. [< ME .faverons; < 
favor 4- -ohs.] Favorahle. 

The tymo is than so fare runs. Jloni. of the Hose, 1. 82. 

When women were wont to he kindharted, conceits in 
men were verie/n ronrous. 

Breton, Wit’s Trenehmoiir, p. 1). 

favorsomet, favoursomet (fa'vor-sum), a. [< 
favor 4* -some.] Worthy of favor; fitted to 
win favor. 

Pray Pluelms 1 prove fammmnue in her fair eyes. 

B. ,/onson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 


chiefly attacking the scalp, but also occurring 
on any part of the body, characterized by yel- 
lowish ary incrustations somewhat resembling 
a honeycomb. It is produced by the fungus 
Achorion Schonleinii . The disease is also called 
tinea favosa. 

favus-cup (fa' vus-kup), n. One of the cup- 
shaped crusts found in favus. 
fawchiont, n. An obsolete spelling of falchion. 
fawcont, fawconett. Obsolete spellings of fal- 
con, falconet. 

fawet, a. [ME .fawe, shortened from fawen , an- 
other form oi f age n , fayn, fain , glad, due to the 
influence of the verb form fawnen , for fagnien, 
faynen , bo glad: see fawn f and/aiw 1 .] Glad; 
fain ; delighted. 

lich of hem fill blisf ul was, and fawe 
To hrynge me gaye thinges fro the faire. 

Chaucer , J‘rol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 220. 

To lielpe thee git I wolde he fawe. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 90. 

fawknert, W. An obsolete form oi falconer. 
fawn 1 (fan), r. [< ME. fawnen, fa mum, fauli- 
nen, faugnen, another form, due to led. fagna, 
of the reg. ME. fagnien , faynen ? fainen, mod. 
E. fain , v., be glad, receive with joy, make 
joyful, fawn as a dog, < A 8. fa-genian, ftrgman, 
be glad, etc., < ftvgcn , glad, fain: see fain 1 .] 

1. intrans. 1. To show fondness or desire in 
the manner of a dog or other animal; manifest 
ploasure or gratitude, or court notice or favor, 
by demonstrative actions, especially by crouch- 
ing, licking the hand, or the like; act caress- 
ingly and submissively: absolutely or with on 
or upon. 

Ac there lie was lyoiin lie Jeopart that on bunnies wenten, 
Noyther here, ne bor no other host wilde. 

That ne fel to her loot and. /owned w ith the tallies. 

Piers / dowman (B), xv. 295. 
You pull your elaws in now, and fa mi upon us, 

As lions do to entire poor foolish beasts. 

Fletcher, Wife fora Month, iv. 1. 

Oft he (the sorpoiitl bow’d 
His turret crest and sleek enamell d neck, 

Fawning, and lick’d tin* ground whereon sho trod. 

Milton, P. I iv. 528. 

2. To flatter meanly; use blandishments; act 
servilely; cringe and bow to gain favor: used 
absolutely or with on or upon. 

Prom* us we are to .lawn upon ourselves, and to he igno- 
rant us much as may be of our ow n deformities. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 12. 
My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns. 

Shah., 8 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 
The dotage of some Englishmen is swell. 

To fawn on those who ruin them the Dutch. 

Dryden, Amboyna, Prol., 1. 0. 

All opposition, however, yielded to Tyrronnel’s energy 
and cunning. Ho /aimed, bullied, and bribed, indefatl- 
gably. Macaulay , Hist. Eng,, vi. 



favose (fa-vds'), a. [< L. as if *farosus , < favus, 
a honeycomb.] Resembling a honeycomb, (a) 
Applied to some cutaneous diseases, as favus, in which the 
skiniseovered with a honeycomb-like guinni) secretion, (h) 
111 hot., same as Jareolate. (<•) In cutout., covered with large, 
deep, many-sided depressions or cavities separated only by 
linear elevations or partitions, as a surface; laveolate 

favosite (fav'p- 
slt), ft. A fossil 
stono-coral of 
the family Faro- 
sitidw. 

Favosites (fav-o- 
sl'toz), n. [NL., 

< L. as if *faro- 
s us, honeycomb- 
ed (ROC faVOSc), 4* Fossil Coral {Aaiv\ttr\ ahyonarta} 
-ites.] A genus 

of fossil stone-corals, giving name to the family 
FavositaUv , occurring in the Silurian, Devonian, 
and Carboniferous strata: so called from the 
regular polygonal arrangement of the pore- 
cells, as in F. ateyouaria. 

Favositidae (fav-o-sit'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Fa - 
vosites + - idtv. ] A family of tabulate sclero- 
dermatous stone-corals, typified by the genus 
Favosites, having little or no true emnencliyma, 
and the septa ami eorallites distinct. 

Favositinse (fnv o-si-ti'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Fa- 
vosites 4- -bur.] A subfamily of Favositida >. 
favour, favourable, etc. Hoc favor, etc. 

Favularia (fav-ti-la'ri-ji), n. rNL., < L. favus, 
a lioueycomb. J A geniis of fossil plants : same 
as Si gilt aria. 

favus (ia'vus), n. [< L. favus, a bouevcomb, 
a hexagonal tile in pavements.] 1. f*l. fari 
(-vi). A tile or slab of marble cut into a hexag- 
onal shape, so as to produce a honeycomb pat- 
tern in pavements. — 2. In pathot., "crusted or 
honeycombed ringworm, a disease of the skin, 


II ,f irons. To show fondness toward in the 
manner of a dog ; act servilely toward ; cringe 
to. 

Thor cam by mo 

A whelpe that fawned me as 1 stood. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 889. 

fawn 1 (fan), 7i. [< fawn 1 , v. *.] A servile 

cringe or bow ; mean flattery. [Now rare.] 

Thanks, Horace, for thy free and wholesome sharpness, 
Which pleaaclh Ciesar more than servile Ja tens. 

• B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 

One 

Who juggles merely with the fawns and youth 
Of an instructed compliment. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iii. 4. 

fawn 2 (f&n), 7i. [< ME. fawn, fa true, fowne, < 

OF. fan, faon, earlier feon, a fawn, a young 
deer, also applied to the young of other animals, 
mod. F .faon, a fawn; pro)). < ML. ye ton ns (of. 
Pr. fed a, J'ea, a sheep), < L. fetus, a., pregnant, 
breeding, fetus, u., the young of animals, off- 
spring, progeny : see fetus.] 1 . A young deer ; 
a buck or doe of the first year. 

And there ben also wylde Swyn, of many colourcs, als 
arete as ben Oxen in ouie Con tree, and thoi ben alle spot- 
ted, us hen gouge Fowne*. MandevilLe , Travels, p. 290. 

Like a doe. 1 go to find my fawn, 

Ami give it food. Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 

2f. The young of some other animal. 

She | the tigress) . . . followeth . . hvr Jaions. 

Holland. 

fawn 2 (f&n), v. i. [i f awn 2 , n., after OF. and F. 
J'aonner, bring forth a fawn.] To bring forth 
a fawn. 

fawner (f&'ndr), n. One who fawns ; one who 
cringes and flatters meanly. 

Our talking is trusties, our cares do abound ; 

Our fanner* deemed faithfull, ami friend&hinpe a foe. 

3fir. for Mag*., p. 85. 


fawning (f&'ning), n. [Verbal n. ot fawn 1 , 
v. i.] The act of caressing or flattering servile- 
ly ; mean obsequiousness. 

Let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

Where thrift may follow f aiming. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 
Sounds of such delicacy are but f aiming* 

Upon the cloth of luxury. 

Ford, Broken Heart, iii. 2. 

fawningly (fa/ning-li), adv. In a caressing, 
cringing, or servile way ; with mean flattery. 

He that fawningly enticed the bouI to sin will now as 
bitterly upbraid it for having sinned. 

South, Works, IX. i. 

fawningness (f&'nin^-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being cringing or servile ; mean flat- 
tery or cajolery. 

I’m for peace, and quietness, and fawningne.**. 

J)e Quincey, Murder as a Fine Art. 

fawsont (f&'sont), a. [Sc., equiv. to E. fash- 
ioned, < ME." fasoun, fashion: see fashion.] 
Seemly; decent. 

fawtyt, a. See faulty. 

faxt (faks), n. [ME., < AS. feax = OS. fahs = 
() Fries, fax = OHG. fahs == Icol. fax, the hair 
of the liead. The word fax remains in mod. 
E. in the proper name Fairfax, i. e., ‘ Fair- 
hair,’ and in Halifax, i. e. (appar.),‘ Holy hair,’ 
the town having* received its name, it is said 
(Camden), from the fact that the hair of a mur- 
dered virgin was hung up on a tree in the neigh- 
borhood, which became the resort of pilgrims.] 
The liair of the head. 

His berdo A his brigt, fax for bale (sorrowl he to-twigt. 

William of Pale me (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2097. 

His fax and his foretoppe was til tore do to-gcriers. 

Morte Arthur* (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1078. 

The Englishmen dwelling beyond Trent called the haire 
of the head Fax. Whence also there is a family . . . 
named Fairo-fiix, of the faire bush of their haire. 

Holland, tr. of Camden’s Britain, p. 692. 

faxedt (fakst), a. [< ME. * faxed, < AS. feaxed, 
fixed , gefeaxed, gefexed, haired, having hair, < 
feax, liair : see fax.] llaving a head of hair; 
hairy. 

They | the old English] could call a comet a faxed starro, 
which is all one with stella criuitu, or coni eta. 

Camden, Remains, The Languages. 

faxwax (faks'waks), n. [Appar. < fax, hair, + 
wax i, grow (of. equiv. G. haarwachs, < haar, = 
E. hair , 4* wachsen = E. wax 1 , grow); not found 
in early use. See paxwax.] Same as paxwax. 

fay 1 (fa), v. [Early mod. E. also faye, fair; < 
ME. J'eyen, feien, fyen , vicn, fc$en, join, add, 
unite, intr. fit, suit, agree, < AS. fegan, also 
ge-fegan, join, unite, bind, fix, = OS. fdgian 
= ()Fries. foga = J). voeqen = OHG. f nogen, 
M HG. rnegen, G. fit gen = few. foga = Dan. foie, 
join, unite (= Goth. \fo(jjan 9 not recorded); a 
factitive verb, < \f *fag in Goth, fagrs, fit, 
adapted, suitable, = AS. foyer, E. fair, beau- 
tiful: see fair 1 find fang. The word fudge ap- 
pears to be connected with Jay*, but its origin 
is not clear: sw fudge.] I, trails. If. To join; 
put together; fit together; frame. 

Eft lie wile./Wc us thanne we shulcii arisen of deatlio. 

Old King. Homilies (ed. Morris), II. 25. 
Manness bodlg fejedd iss 

Off fowwrc kinne slmfl’te (four kinds of elements]. 

Ormulum, 1. 11501. 

Specifically — 2. To fit (two pieces of timber) 
together, so as to lie close and fair; fit. — 3f. 
To put to ; apply so as to touch or covor. 
Fothoren he noni with flngren <Vr fiede (var. wrotj on hoc 
felle (parchmentl. Layamon , I. 8. 

He feyed his fysnamyo (face] with his foulo hondez. 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1114. 

n. intrans. 1. To fit; suit; unito closely. 
Specifically — 2. In ship-building, to fit or lie 
close together, as two pieces of wood. Thus, a 
plank is said to fay to the timbers when there 
is no perceptible space between them. 

The Admiralty also ordered the faying surfaces of the 
frame timber ami planking of the “ Tenedos" and “ Spar- 
tan” ... to lie carbonized. Laslett, Timber, p. 826. 

3f. To suit, the requirements of the case ; be fit 
for the purpose ; do. 

That may not/i/c, 

And lie sc the with liys eye 
He wyl kuowe the auoon righte. 

Seven Sage*, 1. 2881. 
This waie it will ne frame uefaie. 

Therefore must, we prom* an other waie. 

J. Vdall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 878. 

fay 2 , fey 2 (fa), r. t. [E. dial., < ME. fegien, fasten , 
cleanse, < leel.fwgja, cleanse, polish, = Sw .fefa 
= Dan. fete, sweep, = D. vegen, sweep, strike 
(whence E. feague, q. v.), = OHG. MHG. vegen, 


fay 

Q.fegen , cleanse, scour, sweep; prob. < \/ *fag 
in AS. fccyer , E. fair 1 , etc., and thus ult. from 
the same source as fay 1 , q. v.] To cleanse ; 
clean out, as a ditch. Tusucr; Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

fay* (fa), n. [< ME. fay , < OF. fee , ( > 

D. /ec = MHG. fei, feie , G. fee = Dan. Sw. fe), 

F. fee = Pr. fada = Sp. haaa = Pg. jfada = It. 
fata, a fay, fairy, < L.fata , fem. sing., a fairy, < 
fatum , fate, pi. jfoto, the Fates : s me fate. Hence 
/airy, q. v.J A fairy; an elf. 8 go fairy. 

Elf of eve ! and starry fay ! 

Ye that love the moon's soft light, 

Hither — hither wend your way. 

J. R. Drake , Culprit Fay. 

=gyn. Elf, etc. See fairy. 

fay4f (fa), 71. [< ME. fay, fey, fei, faith, < OF. 
fei , orig. foul, whence the E. form fei th, faith : 
see faith, j Faith; fidelity; loyalty. 

Thowe shall bc sotlily thy son sotfer yll, 

For the well of all wrytehes that shall be his wyll 

here in jay. York Plays , p. 447. 

O ye Heavens, defend ! and turno away 
From her unto the miscreant him sclfc, 

That neither hath religion nor fay. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. viii. 19. 

. Ah, sirrah, by my fay, it waxes late ; 

I’ll to my rest. Shak., R. and .1., i. ft. 

fay 5 , fey 4 (fa), a. [8c., also fie, fue ; < ME. fay , 
fey, feye , feie, etc-., < AS. fwgc, fated, doomed, 
destined to die, dying, also dead, slain, also 
accursed, condemned, rarely timid, feeble, = 
OS. fegi = D. veeg, about to die, = OHG. feigi, 
MHG.’ vrige, fated, doomed, accursed, miser- 
able, timid, G. feig, feige, timid, cowardly, = 
Icol. feigr, fated, about to die, == Sw. fig = 
Dan. feig, cowardly (Sw. Dan. sense prob. of 

G. origin).] 1. About to dio; fated; doomed; 
particularly, on the verge of a sudden or vio- 
lent death. [Obsolete? or Scotch.] 

“ We ll turn again,” said good Lord John. 

“ But no,” said Rothiemuy, 

“My steed's trapann'd, my bridle’s broke, 

I fear this day I’m fey." 

Mackay , Ballad of the Fire of Frendrangth. 

There’s fey fowk in our ship, she winna sail for me. 

Bonnie. Annie (Child's Ballads, 111. 48). 

“ Puir faint hearted thief," cried the Laird's am Jock, 

“There! liae man die hut him that's tie." 

Border Minstrelsy, I. ISO. 

2f. Dying; dead. 

There were fey in the fight, of the felle grekes, 

Eght hundrith thowsaund thro throngyn to dethe. 

Destruction of Troy (1C. K. T. S.), 1. 13990. 

When ieh flee fro the body and feye leue the caroygne, 

Then am ich a spirit specheles. 

Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 197. 

fay% 9t. A Middle English form of foe. 
fayalite (fi-iil'it), n. [< Fayal (sou de’f.) + -He 2.] 
A black, greenish, or brownish, sometimes iri- 
descent, mineral, consisting mainly of silicate 
of iron and belonging to the chrysolite group. 
It is found on the island of Fayal, in cavities in the rhyo- 
lite of the Yellowstone Park in the United States, and in 
Ireland , it is also a product of furnace slag. 

faydom (fa'dom), //. [< faifi + -dom.~\ The 

state of being fay or doomed. [Scotch.] 

Conscious, perhaps, of tin* disrepute into which he had 
fallen,. . . he sunk into a gloomy recklessness of charac- 
ter. The simple people about said lie was “under a fey- 
dom.” ... At all events, this unhappy person had a dis 
mal ending. W. Chambers. 

fayence, n. 8 pp faience. 

faylet, r. and n. A Middle English form of fail 1 . 
faylest (falz), n. [See the second extract.] An 
old game, a kind of backgammon. 

He’s no precisian, that 1 m certain of, 

Nor rigid Roman Catholic. He’ll play 

At fay les and tick-tack ; l have heard him swear. 

B. Jonson , livery Mau in Ids Humour, iii. 3. 

It [fayles] is a very old table game, and one of the nu- 
merous varieties of backgammon that were formerly used 
in this country. It was played with three dice and the 
usual numlier of men or pieces. The peculiarity of the 
game depended on tho mode of first, placing the men on 
the ]K>ints. If one of the players threw’ some particular 
throw of the dice, he w r as disabled from hearing oil' any of 
his men, and therefore fnyled in winning the game, and 
hence the appellation of it. Douce. 

fayneH, a. and v. An obsolete form of Jain 1 . 
fayne 2 t, v. An obsolete form of feign. 
fayret, a. An obsoleto form of fair*. 
fayryt, n. An obsolete form of fairy. 
faytort, faytourt, n. See/aifof. 
faze (faz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. fused, up r. faring. 
[Also phase ; var. of feaze, feeze .] To disturb; 
ruffle; daunt. [Local, U.8.] 

A professor in Vanderbilt University, speaking recently 
of a teacher in Kentucky, said “ nothing fazes him " 

Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., XVII. 39. 

fazenda (fa-zen'da), 7i. [Pg., = Sp. hacienda: 
see hacienda .] Same as hacienda. 

Santa Anna is one of the largest coffee fazendas in this 
part of Brazil, Daily Bmssey , Voyage of Sunbeam, 1. Jv, 
136 
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fazzolet (faz'o-let), n. [< It. faszoletto ( = OSp. 
fazolcto ), dim. of fazzoto, fazzuolo , a handker- 
chief, perhaps < MHG. vetze, G . fetze, a shred, 
rag (of. It. pezzuola, a shred or rag, also a hand- 
kerchief).] A handkerchief. Percival. 

F. 0. An abbreviation of Free Church (of Scot- 
land): as, the F. C. Presbytery. 

F. D. An abbreviation of Fidel Defensor, De- 
fender of the Faith. See Defender of the Faith , 
under defender. 

Fe. Tho chemical symbol of iron ( Latin ferrum). 

feab (fob),. ) t , [E. dial., also fahe, feap , Jape, 

and osj). in pi. feahs, fahes , and Jac, fay (in 
comp, feapherry, feahtrry, fachcrry) ; origin ob- 
scure.] Same as feaherry. 
feaberry, feapberry (fe*-, fop'ber^i), n.; pi. 
fetf berries, feapherries (-iz). The gooseberry. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Qrosrlles IF.], gooseborries, thorn berries, feafM’rries. 

Cot y raw. 

feague (feg), v. [Prob. < D. vegcti, swoop, strike, 
= MHG. vegen , G . fegen, cleanse, sweep: see 
/«y a .] I.f trans. 1. ‘To boat or whip. 

When a knotty point comes I lay my head close to it, 
with a snutt-hox in my hand ; and then I feayue it away 
i’ faith. Buckinyham, Rehearsal. 

Hcark ye, ye curs, keep off from snapping at my heels, 
or 1 shall so Jenyue ye. Otway, Soldiers Fortune (1981). 

2. To discomfit. ; perplex. 

No treat, sweet- w ords, good mien, but sly intrigue, 

That must at length the jilting widow feyae. 

W iH’/inlry, Love in a Wood, i. 1. 

II. intrans. To be perplexed. [Prov. Eng.] 

feaguet, n. [Cf. feague, r.J A dirty, sluttish, 
idle fellow, (irosc. 

feak 1 (fek), r. i. [A dial. Eng. form of fide, fikeZ, 
q.v.] To fidget ; be restless. 

feakH (fek), n. [< feak 1 , v.] 1. A flutter; a 

sharp twitch or pull*. — 2. A curl of hair. 

And can set- Ins face and witli his eye can speke 
And dally with Ins mi si res dangling Jeake, 

Anti w’isli that lie were it, to kiss her eye. 

Marston, Satires (IftOK), i. 

feak* 2 (fek), v. t. [Prob. var. of feague, in orig. 
(D.) sense ‘sweep.’] In hawking, t-o wipe the 
beak after feeding. 

fealH (fe'al), a. [Not found in ME.; < OF. feal, 
feel, fecit feyal. Joint, Jbyall. etc., fedeif, etc. 
(mod. F. fidele), faithful, true, < L. fidclis, faith- 
ful, true, < fides, faith: nee faith, fidelity, and 
fealty.] Faithful; loyal. 

The tenants by knight's service used to swear t-o then- 
lords to be Jeal and leal. Chambers. 

feal 2 , a. See feel- 

feal 2 (fei), v . t. [E. dial., < ME .film, < Icol. 
J'ela, hide. See filch.] To hide. [Now only 
prov. Eng.] 

Hisgodhod in ficis [flesh | was fetid 

As hoc in bait. Metr. Homilies , p. L2. 

feal 4 , n. [Sc. | Same ns fail'*. 

fealty (fe'al-ti), n. [A partly restored form of 
ME. fvaute , feute, < OF. fealte, feelfe, ft ante, 
J’vi ante, feel toil, later Jeaulte, < L. fid* hta( t-)s, 
faithfulness, fidelity: hop fidelity and/rafh] 1. 
Fidelity to a lord; faithful adherence of a ten- 
ant or vassal to the superior of whom he holds 
liis lands; the solemn recognition by the ten- 
ant, under oath, of his lord’s paramount right. 

H is J K ing Edwin’s] Subjects Hearts w as so turned against, 
him, that the Mercians sn id Northumbrians revolted, and 
swore fealty to his younger Brother Bdgai. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 11. 

2. Fidelity in general, as of one friend to an- 
other, of a wife to a husband, etc.; faithful- 
ness ; faith ; loyalty. 

Nor did he doubt her more. 

But rested in her fealty. Tennyson , Geraint. 

We kt eii our fealty to tho laws 
Through patient pain. 

Whittier, Anniversary Poem. 

Oath Of fealty, under the feudal system, an oath prom- 
ising fidelity on the part of the vassal to his lord, usually 
given upon investiture of a fee. 

The oath of fealty taken after homage is given by Brit- 
ton, lib. iii. c. 4. In ease of fealty to the king it is this: 
“Hear this, ye good people, that 1, such a one by mime, 
faitli will bear to our lord King Edward from this day fnr- 
waid, of life and limb, of body and chattels and earthly 
honout ; and the services which belong to him for the fees 
and tenements which 1 hold of him, will lawfully perform 
to him as they become due, to the best of my power, so 
help me God and the suintH.” 

Stubbs, (-oust. IliBt., § 492, note. 

— Syn. Alley in nee. Loyalty, Fealty. See alley tanee. 

fear 1 (for), n. [Early mod. E. also feare,feere; 
< ME. Jeer, Jere, J'er , fear, < AS. fair, fear, ter- 
ror, iiTcomp. generally implying Hiiddeu dan- 
ger, = 08. far, a plot, ‘snare, = OD. raer, D. ge- 
vaur, danger, = OHG. fdrn, MHG. rare, a plot, 
treason, danger, fright, G. gej'ahr, danger, = 


fear 


Ic©l./ar, bale, harm, mischief, a plague, = Sw. 
fara = Dan. fare, danger (the sense and per- 
haps the form duo to the I), and G.); not. in 
Goth. ; cf. Goth .ferja, a spy, L .penculuiu, dan- 
ger, peril, Ur. ntipu, an attempt, attack: words 
ult. connected, having orig. reference to the 
“perils of the way,” as waylaying, sudden at- 
tack, sudden alarms, etc., the Tout, root being 
that of Goth. J'aran, AS. J'arati, etc., E. fare , go : 
see fare 1 . Cf .Jeer = fear^, a companion, from 
the same source. Ilt-nee fearful, fearsome, frrly, 
etc.] 1. A painful emotion or passion excited 
by the expectation of evil or harm, and accom- 
panied by a strong desire to escape it ; an active 
feeling of dread of which fright and terror arc 
the intenser degrees; hence, apprehension oi 
dread in general. Strong ami sudden fear Is accom- 
panied by extreme physical disturbances, as trembling, 
paling, impairment of the power of speech and action, etc, 

Welofto M od on afar /ere of the Turkcs ; it was but late 
Pony cyans, but nowe the Turke bathe it. 

Sir B. Guylforde, Bylgrymage, p. 12. 

There is no fear in love ; but perfect love castetli out 
fear. 1 John iv. 18. 

They, heBtill’d 

Almost to jelly with the act id fear, 

Stand dumb, and speak not- to bim. 

Shak., Hamlet, I. 2. 

Fear is an uneasiness of the mind upon the thought ol 
future evil likely to befall us. Locke. 

All persons . . . are liable to be thrown by the pros 
poet of pains into the state of passionate aversion whicli 
we call fear. //. Sidy wick. Methods of Ethics, p. 12ft. 

2. Anxiety; solicitude. 

The greatest and principal /ear was for the holy temple. 

2 Mac. xv. 18. 


The truth is, I have some fear that I am more behind- 
hand in the world for these last two years, since I have 
not, or for some time could not, look after my accounts. 

Pepys, Diary, IV. 87. 
Tlie minor forms of fear, expressed by anxiety, watch- 
fulness, care, use up the powers of thought, and exclude 
all impressions of a foreign nature. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 66, 

3. A cause or object of four. 

Or, in the night, imagining somo/mr, 

How easy is a hush suppos'd a bear. 

Shak., M. N. IX, v. 1. 
Oil, good God, 

That I had never seen that false mail's eyes, 

That dareB reward me thus with .tears and curses! 

Beau, and FI., Captain, i. 3. 

4. Forinidableness; aptness to cause fear. 

My love umlfear glued many friends to thee, 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 6. 

5. Kcvcroneo; respect for rightful authority; 
especially, reverence manifesting itself in obe- 
dience. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge. 

Brov. i. 7. 


Bender therefoic to all their dues: tribute to whom 
tribute is due ; . . . Jear to whom ./Wo. Rom. xiii. 7. 


Temporal power, 

The attiibnlc to awe and majesty, 

Wherein (loth sit the dread him! Jear of kingB. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 


For fear, lest ; in ease. 

Receive the money now, 

For fear you ne’er see chain nor money more. 

Shak., C. of E., ill. 2. 


= Syn. 1. See ala i m. ■ 2. < 'on corn, dread. — 6. Veneration, 
revei ence, awe. 

fear 1 (for), v. [< ME. J'ercn , < AH. J'airan, fright- 
en, more commonly in comp, dfiaran, frighten 
(whence E. of card, q. v.), = OS. furbn = D. rer- 
varen = OHG. fdrjan, lie in wait, plot against., 
frighten, = Oban. JorJare (Dan. JbrJwrde) = 
Sw .fdrfdra, frighten ; from tlic noun : hop Jear 1 , 
w.] I. tram. If. To frighten: affright; terrify; 
drive away or keep away by fear. 

Baciciitliche, thorgli hn.s proiijme and to bus pcple hym 
sliewe, 

Fcdcn hem and Alien licm and fere hem tro synne. 

Piers Plowman (C), xvili. 285. 


I tell thee, lady, this aspect, of mine, 

Hath fear'd the valiant. Shale., M. of V., ii. 1. 
Art not ashamed that any llesli should Jear thee ? 

Middleton, Mud World. 


Some, sitting on the hutches, would seem there 
With hideous gazing to Jear uwav fear. 

Donne, The Storm. 


2. To fed a painful apprehension of, as some 
impending evil ; bq afraid of; consider or ex- 
pect- with emotions of alarm or solicitude. 

I will. /ear no evil, for thou urt with me. Eh. xxiii. 4. 
A beggar with a clouted cloak, 

In whom 1 Jear'd no ill, 

Hath with ins mkr-statt claw'd my back. 

Robin Hood and the Benyar {C hild s Ballads, V. 194). 

What ails this gentlewoman? 

Alas, I fear she is not well, good gentlewoman ! 

Bean, and FI., Coxcomb, iv. 4. 

Like an animal, a savage .fears whatever is strange h 
appearance or behaviour 

//. Spencer , Brin, of Sociol., § 194, 
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3. To reverence ; have a reverential awe of ; 
venerate. 

This do, and live ; for l fear God. Gen. xlii. 18. 

I fear God, yet mil not afraid of him. 

Sir T. Browne , Religio Medici, i. 52. 

4f. To have fear for; have anxiety about; be 
solicitous for. 

Wor. Doth he keen his bed? 

Mess. He did, my lord, four days ere I net fortli ; 
Ami at the time of my departure thence, 

He wa« touch fear'd |»y his physicians. 

&hak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 

Only 1 crave the shelter of your closet 
A little, and then fear me not. 

Heau. and FI ., Kniffht of Burning Pestle, iv. 4. 

To fear no colorst. See color. - Syn. 2. To apprehend, 
dread. 

ii. intram. 1. To bo frightened; be afraid; 
bo in apprehension of evil ; feel anxiety on ac- 
count of some expected evil. 

Fear not, Abram; 1 am thy shield and thy exceeding 
great reward. Gen. xv. 1. 

fin this sense the verb is often used roflexively with the 
personal pronouns me, thee, him, her. 

A flash, 

I fear me, that will strike my blossom dead. 

Tennf/Han, Lancelot and Elaine. 

Surely I fear me, midst, the ancient gold 
Base metal ye will light on here and there. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, 1. 141.] 

2. To be in anxious uncertainty; doubt. 

If you shall see Cordelia 
(Ah fear not but you shall). Shak. , Lear, iii. 1. 

Me'r o fen re, for men must love thee 

When they behold thy glorie. Old Kong. 

fear 2 f, n. Sne/wr 1 . 

fear 8 , feer 8 (for), a. [ME. fere, feorc = OFries. 
fere = OHG. < t/ajuori , MHG. geviwrc = Icel. 
fterr , able, capable, tit, serviceable, = Sw. Dan. 
for, stout; prob. ult.< AH. far an (= OHG.faran, 
etc.), go; h e e fa re 1 an d fere 4 . ] Able; capable; 
stout; strong; sound: as, hale and fear (whole 
and entire, well and sound). [Obsolete or 
Scotch.] 

Now alle that es fere and unfuye alive of thcs fyve lmn- 
dreth 

ffalles on syr fllorent, a ffyve score knyghttes. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2797. 

fear-babef (fer'biib), n. [<frarl, v. L, 1, 4* obj. 
babe.] A bugbear, such as frightens children. 

As for their shewes and words, they are lmt feare-halws , 
nor worthy once to move a worthy man’s conceit. 

Sir /*. Sidneg, Arcadia, p. 299. 

feard, feared (ford), p. a. [Pp. of fear 1 , r . ; or 
abhr. of afeard.] Afeard; afraid. [Now only 
prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

The beggar was the feardest man 
Of one that ever might be. 

Robin Hood and the Jieggar (Child's Ballads, V. 197) 

fearer (for'or), w. One who fears. 

Fellowship and Friendships best 
With thy fear era all T hold, 

Much as hold thy biddings best 

Sir p. Sidney, Ps. 119, II. 

fearfal (for 'fill), a. [< ME. fearful , j ferful , 
frightful, causing fear, also frightened, feeling 
fear, < feer, fer, fear, + -/>//.] 1. Feeling fear, 

dread, apprehension, or solicitude; afraid. 

This put the King [ Edward II | into a great Strait ; loth 
lie was to leave Guveston, and JeurJnl he was to provoke 
the Lords. /taker. Chronicles, p. JOfl. 

I see yon all are mute, and stand amaz’d, 

Fearful to uusuer me. 

Heau. and FI, King and No King, ill. 1. 
This dress and that hy turns you tried, 

Too fearful that >ou should not please. 

Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 

2. Timid; timorous; wanting courage. 

Durste she not hym diffemle, ffor a woman n-looue is 
fcerfull. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 428. 

Ho . . . treifthlcd underneath his mighty hand, 

And like \\f’ are full dog him followed through tin* land 
Spenser, K. q., VI xii. 3(3 

What man is there that in fearful and fainthearted v 

Dent. xx. 8. 

But it is likely, the Chubs will sink down towards the 
bottom of the water, at the first shadow of your roil (for 
Chub is the fearf idlest of fishes). 

1. Walton, Complete Angler, p. (38. 

3. Causing or such as to cause fear ; impressing 
fear; frightful; dreadful; terrible; awful. 

He was a ferfull freke, in fas to heholde ; 

And mony ledes with his loke laithet full euyll ! 

instruction of Troy (R. E. T. S.), 1. 7725. 
That thou mayest fear this glorious and fearful name, 
THE LORD TJIY GOD. Deut. xxviii. 58. 

Oh, mother, these arc fearful hours ! speak gently 
To these fierce men ; they will ufford you pity. 

Fletcher, Bonduea, iv. 4. 

4. Showing fear; produced by fear; indica- 
tive of fear. [Bare.] 
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Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 3. 
=Syi: 2. Pusillanimous, cowardly, faint-hearted.— 3. 
Dreadful . Frightful , etc. (see awful ) ; dire, direful, hor- 
rible, distressing, shocking. 

fearfully (fer'ful-i), adv. 1. With or from 
fear ; in a timorous or cowardly manner. 

He hath fearfully and basely 
Betray'd his own cause. 

Heau . and FI., Knight of Malta, ill. 2. 

In such a night, 

Did Thishe fearfully o’ertrip the dew. 

Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 

2. In a manner to cause fear or awe. 

I turn fearfully ami wonderfully made. Ps. cxxxix. 14. 
There is a cliff whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep. 

Shak., Loar, iv. 1. 
I am borne darkly, fearfully afar 1 

Shelley, Adonais, Iv. 

fearfulness (fer'ful-nes), n. 1. The quality 
of being fearful or timorous; timidity; awe; 
alarm; dread. 

A third thing that makes a government despised is fear- 
fulness of, ami mean compliances with, hold popular of- 
fenders. South, Mermons. 

2. The quality of causing fear or alarm ; dread- 
f illness. 

fearless (fer'los), a . [ (.fear 1 4* - less .] With- 
out. fear; bold; courageous; intrepid; un- 
daunted. 

And fearlcK* minds climb soonest unto crowns. 

Shak., B Hen. VI., iv. 7. 

FearleKK will I enter here 
And meet my fate, whatso it be. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 285. 
=Syn. Bravo, dauntless, daring, valiant, valorous, gallant, 
fearlessly (for'les-li), adv. In a fearleHH or cou- 
rageous manner; without foar; intrepidly. 

Men who so fearlessly expose themselves to this most 
formidable of perils. Decay of Christian Piety. 

fearlessness (fer'les-nos), ». The state or char- 
acter of being fearless; freedom from fear; 
courage; boldness; intrepidity. 

lie gave instances of an invincible courage find fearless- 
ness in danger. Clarendon, Great. Rebellion. 

fearlot (for'lot), n. A dialectal variant of ft riot. 
fearnaught, fearnought (for'n&t), n. [ <fear i, 
v. t., 4 obj. naught , nought. ] Hame as dread- 
naught, 3. 

fearsome (fer 'sum), a. [< fcarl 4- -some. ] 1. 
Causing fear ; fearful; frightful; dreadful. 

Eh ' it wad lit* fearsome to ho burnt alive for liaething, 
like us if mm had been a warlock ! 

Scott, Guy Mann cring, xlviii. 

Who else Would have come to see ye In such a fearsome 
hole as this? Mercy on me, it's like the bottomless pit ! 

H'. Rlaek, In Far Loehaber, xii. 

2. Timid; apprehensive; frightened: as, “a 
silly, fearsome thing,” B. Taylor. 

Which would then play, in a fearsome fashion, with 
horrors of sin and the dread beliefs of Calvinism. 

The Century, XXVII. 382. 

fearsomely (fer'sum-li), adv. In a fearsome or 
fear-inspiring manner; fearfully; timidly, 
feart (fort), p. a. A variant of feard. 
feasablet, a. See feasible. 
fease 1 , v. See feeze * . 
fease-t, r. i. See feeze* 2 . 
fease-strawt, n. All obsolete perverted form 
of festue. 

feasibility (fe-zi-bil'i-ti), n. [< feasible: see 
ability.'] The quality of being feasible or ca- 
pable of execution ; practicability, 
feasible (fe'zi-bl), a. and n. [iWmorly also 
fens able, f eatable, f amble ; < OF. (and Jfr.)fai- 
sablc, that may be done, < fa ire (ppr. faisant), 
do: seo fact.] I. a . Capable of being done, 
performed, or effected ; that may be accom- 
plished or carried out; practically possible : as, 
the project is attractive, but not feasible. 

To require tasks not faisihle is tyranicall, and doth onely 
pickc a quarrcll to punish ; they could neither make straw 
nor find it, yet they must have it. 

Bp. Hall, Afflictions of Israel. 

1 thought now was my time to make my Escape, by get- 
ting leave, if possible, to stay here : for it seemed not very 
feazdble to do it by stealth. Dumpier, Voyages, I. 481. 
Fair although an d feasible it seem, 

Depend not much upon your golden dream. 

Courier, Tirocinium, 1. 428. 

We are bound to suggest to these unfortunates, who look 
to us for advice, some feasible plan. 

W\ Phillips , Speeches, p. 81. 

n.t n. That which is practicable. 

Hence It la that we conclude many things within the list 
of impossibilities which yet are easie/msi’Wes. 

Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xii. 

feasibleness (fe'zi-bl-ues), n. Feasibility; 
practicability. 
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Some discourse there was about the feasibleness of 1 
and several times by accident ... I have heardi it mei 
tioned as a thing might easily be done, but never coi 
sonted to as fit to he done. 

State Trials, William Lord Bussell, p. 69' 

feasibly (fe'zi-bli), adv. In a feasible manner 
practicably. 

feast (feet), n. [< ME. fecste, feste, fest, < Oh 
feste, F. fete (see fete, n.) = Pr .festa = Sp. fiest 
*= Pg. It. festa == D. feest = G. Dan. Sw. fes% 
L. festa. pi. oifestum , a holiday, festival, feasl 
neiit. of Jest us, joyous, festive, belonging to : 
holiday {dies jeslus, a holiday) : cf. Jcriw (fo 
* festa t), holidays (whenco q. v. ). Henc 

(from L. festum) festal, festival , etc.] 1. 1 
festival in commemoration of some event, o 
in honor of some distinguished person; a se 
time of festivity and rejoicing : opposed to fast 
In this sense the word is almost entirely confined to ec 
clesiastlcal feasts. In the Jewish church the most im 
portant feasts, apart from the sabbath, were those of th 
Atonement, the Passover, Tabernacles, and Pentecost 
To these were subsequently added the feasts of Purim am 
the Dedication. In the Christian church Christmas am 
Easter are feasts of almost universal recognition and oh 
scrvance. To these many otliers have been added, celc 
heating events in the life of Christ, or in the lives of tin 
apostles, saints, ami martyrs. Feasts are divided into in on 
able and immovable, according as they occur on a speciffi 
day of the week succeeding a certain day of the montl 
or phase of the moon, or at n fixed date. Easter is a mov 
able feast, upon which all other movable feasts depend 
Christmas Is an immovable feast. In the Roman Catholh 
Church feasts are further divided into obligatory and non 
obligatory, ami again into doubles, semi-doubles , simples 
etc., according to the religious offices required to be re 
cited in the church service. 

For the love and in worschipe of that Ydole, and foi 
the roverenee of the Feste, the! slen hemsolf, a 200 or 80( 
persones, w ith seharpe Knyfos. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 17(3. 

The kyngc lete it be knowen thourgh his reame that, all 
high festes, as Paseh ami Penteeostc and yole and haiow- 
messe, sholde he lioldeit at Cardoel. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 63. 
Bonfires in France forthwith I am to make, 

To keep our great Haint George's feast, withal. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 1. 

Thcautumn/ratf lingered on unchitl longed in the village 
harvest-home, with the Bheaf, in old times a symbol of the 
god, nodding gay with flowers and ribbons, on tbe last 
wagon. J. H. Green, Conq, of Eng., p. 11. 

2. A sumptuous entertainment or repast, of 
which a number of guests partake; particu- 
larly, a rich or splendid public, entertainment. 

The governor of tlie/emtf called the bridegroom. 

John ii. 9. 

Make not a city feast of it, to let the meat eool ere we 
can agree upon the first place. Shak., T. of A., iii. (J. 

Last Wednesday I gave a feast in form to the Ilertfords. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 430. 
And Julian made a solemn feast ; I never 
Sat at a costlier. Tennyson, Lover's Tale, iv. 

3. Any rich, delicious, or abundant repast or 
meal ; hence, something delicious or highly 
agreeable, or in which some delectable quality 
abounds. 

He that is of a merry heart hath a continual feast. 

Prov. xv. 15. 

A perpetual . feast of neetar’d sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reignR. 

Milton, ComiiB, 1. 478. 

There St. John mingles with my friendly howl, 

Th a feast of reason and the flow of soul. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. i. 128. 

Rise from the feast of sorrow, lady, 

Where all day long you sit between 
Joy and woe, and whisper each. 

Tennyson, Margaret, v. 

Double feast, an ecclesiastical festival on which the an- 
tiphon is doubled. See semi-double and simple.— Feast 
Of asses. Mee feast of fools.— Feast Of Dolors. Met* 
dolor. — Feast Of Eggs. See Egg Saturday , under eggK 
-Feast Of fools and feast of asses, festivals, simulat- 
ing the Saturnalia, and perhaps a survival of them, cele- 
brated in many countries of Europe, especially in France, 
during the middle ages, from Christmas to Epiphany, but 
chiefly on the 1st of January in each year. In the feast 
of fools a bishop, archbishop, or pope of fools was ehosen 
and placed on a throne Iii the principal church, and a 
burlesque high mass was said by hiB orders. The feast of 
asses, following the former or celebrated on a later day, 
was a pageant that owed its name to the important part 
which the ass played in it. In some places the allusion 
was to the aks of Balaam, in others to the ass which is said 
to have stood beside the manger in which the infant Sa- 
viour was laid, or to the ass on which Mary and the child 
fled into Egypt, or, in otherB still, to the ass on which 
Jesus made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. Some of 
the features of these festivals still survive in the carnival. 
•—Feast Of lanterns, a Chinese festival held annually 
at the first full moon of the year (the 15th day of the first 
month), when colored lanterns are hung at every door, and 
the graves are illuminated.- Feast Of Maccabees, in 
the ancient Christian church, a festival celebrated annu- 
ally in honor of the seven Maccabees, who died in defense 
of Jewish law. It is uncertain on whnt day the festival 
was held, hut the Roman Catholic inartyrology places it on 
the 1st of August.— Feast of orthodoxy, of the feder- 
ation, of the Sacred Heart, of the Presentation, etc. 
See orthodoxy, federation, hearty etc.— TP make foastt, 
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to show gladness ; pay flattering attention ; give friendly 
entertainment. 

I lykne hir to the scorpioun, 

That ys a fals, flateyrynge besto, 

For with his hede he makcthfcste, 

But al amydde his liaterynge, 

With his tayle hyt wol stynge 
And enveuyme, and so wol she. 

Chaucer , Death of Blanche, 1. 638. 

=8yn. 2. Feast, Banquet , Festival. The idea of a social 
meal of unusual richness or abundance, for the purposes 
of pleasure, may be common to these words. Feast is 

S oneric ; specifically, it differs from banquet in the fact 
hat at a feast the food is abundant and choice, while at a 
banquet there iB richness or expensivenoss, and especially 
pomp or ceremony. The essential characteristic of a fes- 
tival is concurrence in the manifestation of joy, the joyous 
celebration of some event, feasting being a frequent but 
not necessary part : as, to hold high festival. Soe carou- 
sal^. 

Whoti I make a feast , 

I would my guests should praise it, not the cooks. 

Sir J. Haringtan, Writers that carp, etc. 
Go to your banquet then, but use delight 
So as to rise still with an appetite. 

Herrick , liesperides, occxli. 

Pagan converts whose idolatrous worship had been made 
up of sacred festivals , and who very readily abused these 
to gross riot, as appears from the censure of St. Paul. 

Emerson, The Lord’s Supper. 

feast (feat), v. [< ME. feesten, fasten , < OF. 
fester (mod. F, fitter) = It. fcstarc y < ML. festare , 
feast; from the noun.] I. intrants . 1. tfornako 
a feast ; have a feast ; eat sumptuously or abun- 
dantly. 

And his sons went and feasted in their houses, every one 
his day. Job i. 4. 

We feast and sing, 

Dance, kiss, and coll. 

Middleton, The Witch, i. 2. 
Dear to Arthur was that hall of ours, 

As having there so oft with all his knights 
Feasted. Tennyson , Holy Grail. 

2. Figuratively, to dwell with gratification or 
delight: as, to feast on a poem or a picture. 

Sometime all full with feasting on your sight, 

And by and by clean starved for a look 

Shak., Sonnets, Ixxv. 

II. trans. 1. To provide with a feast; enter- 
tain with sumptuous fare. 

King Kichard swore, on sea or shore, 

He never was feasted better. 

The Kings Disguise (Child's Ballads, V. 379). 

1 do feast to-night 
My best-osteein'd acquaintance 

Shak., M. of V., ii. 2. 
The King feasted my Lord once, and it lasted from 
Kleven of the Clock till towards the Evening. 

Howell, Letters, I. vl 2. 

2. To delight; pamper; gratify luxuriously: 
as, to feast the soul. 

We cannot feast your eyus with masques and revels, 

Or courtly antics. Beau, and FI., Laws of Gandy, iii. 2. 
WhoBe taste or smell can bless the feasted sense. 

Dryden. 

I am never weary of . . . feasting a foolish gaze on sun- 
cracked plaster and unctuous indoor shadows. 

//. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 149. 

feast-day (fest/da), w. [= D. feestdag = O. 
festtag = Dan. 8w. festdag.] A day of feast- 
ing and rejoicing; a festival; especially, the 
day of an ecclesiastical feast. 

The prodigious increase of feast-days in tlie Christian 
church commenced toward the close of the fourth century. 

Bees' s Cyc., art. Feast. 

feaster 1 (fes'tfcr), n. [< ME. festour , < fatten , 
feast.] One who feasts, or who gives a feast 
or an entertainment. 

Ncuer festour fedde better. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 220. 

Lud was hardy, and bold in Warr, in Peace a jolly Feaster. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., i. 

feaster 2 t, V. An obsolete form of fester. 
feastful (fest'ful), a. [< feast + -/«/.] Fes- 
tive; joyful; sumptuous; luxurious: as, f cast- 
ful rites. 

The virgins also shall, on feastful dayB, 

Visit his tomb with flowers. Milton, S. A. , 1 1741. 

Therefore be sure, 

Thou, when the bridegroom with his feastful friends 
Basses to bliss at the mid hour of night, 

Hast gain’d thy entrance. Milton, Sonnets, iv. 

Singing and murmuring in her feastful mirth, 
Joying to feel herself alive. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

feastfolly (fest'ful-i), adv. In a luxurious man- 
ner; festively. Imp. Died. [Karo.] 
feastlyt (fest/li), a. [< ME. festlich (= G. fest- 
lich = Dan. 8w.festl.ig, festive, solemn); < feast 
+ -Zy 1 .] Used to or fond of festival occasions. 
A festlich man, as fresh os May. 

Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 273. 

feat 1 (fet), n. [< ME. feet , fete, fnite, deed, fact, 
matter, < OF. (and F .) fait, deed, fact, < L./ac- 
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turn, deed, fact: see fact, of which feat 1 is a 
doublet.] A deed; especially, a noteworthy 
or extraordinary act or performance; an ex- 
ploit : as, feats of arms ; feats of horsemanship 
or of dexterity. 

Also Sonnday And Monday, And was sliewyd ther many 
Dy verse fetis of werre. 

Torkington , Diarie of Eng. Travcll, p. 63. 

The feat, of merchandizing is nowhere condemned 
throughout the holy Scriptures. 

Ballinger , Sermons (tranB.), II. 31. 

You have shown all Hectors. 

Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends. 

Tell them your feats. Shak., A. and C., iv. 8. 

They showed him also the jawbone with which Samson 
did Bueh mighty Jeats. Runyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 124. 
-Syn. Deed. Feat, Exploit, Achievement. These words 
are arranged in the order of strength ; deed, however, 
may have a much more elevated character than./c/H, and 
even surpass exploit. A deed may, on the other hand, he 
base or ignoble. It is, therefore, often accompanied by 
an adjective of quality. A feat is generally an act of re- 
markable skill or strength: as, the Jeats of a juggler, a 
ventriloquist, an athlete. An exploit is especially an act 
of boldness or bravery, with various degrees of mental 
power in working it out. An achievement is the result of 
large ability in planning, and diligence and boldness in 
executing. Feat, exploit , and achievement differ from act, 
action, and deed hi that the first three always, and the last 
three only sometimes, represent something great. 

Nor florid prose, nor honeyed lies of rhyme 
Gail blazon evil deeds, nor consecrate a crime. 

Byron, Ghilde Ilarold, i. 3. 

He hath borne himself beyond the promise of his age, 
doing in the figure of a land), the teats of a lion. 

Shak., Much Ado, i. 1. 

First from tho ancient world those giants came, 

With many a vain exploit. Milton, P. L, iii. 465. 
G real is the rumour of this dreadful knight, 

And his achieve merits of no less account. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 3. 

featD (fet), r. t. [Appar. < fcafl, n ., hut prob. 
with ref. to feature.] To form; fashion; set 
an example to. 

Liv'd in court, . . 

A sample to the youngest; to th* more mature, 

A glasB that J' exited them Shak., CymbeUne, i. 1. 

feat 2 (fet), a. [< ME. fete (rare), shortened from 
the common form fetis, fetys (rarely J'etous, 
whence later spelling fea to us, q. v.), neat, pret- 
ty, < OF. faietisy faitis, faiUsse, fait ice, felts = 
1 h*. fetis, well-made, neat, pretty, < \j. Jacket us, 
fac.titius, made by art, art-ifi »ial: nee factitious 
and fetish , both nit. from tho same source.] 1 . 
Neat; skilful; ingenious • deft; clever. 

He, so she goth on patens faire . id fete. 

Court of Love, 1. 1087. 

Lightly the elves mo feat ami free, 

They dance all under the greenwood tree ! 

Sir Olu f and the Elf -Kings Daughter (Child's Ballads, 

[1. 299) 

And look how well inj garments sit upon me ; 

M ucli f eater than before Shak., Tempest, ii I. 

She speaks/ec// English. 

Fletcher and. Shirley, Night-Walker, in. 6. 

2. Largo: as, a pretty Jett l parcel (a rather 
large quantity). |Prov. Eng.] 
feat 2 (fet), v. t. [fj'eat 2 , a.) To make neat, 
feat-bodiedt (fot'bod^id), a. Having a feat or 
trim body. 

Nay, Hue has abazcl eye; T know Hue well ; and by your 
leave, not so trim a body neither ; this in a feat bodied 
thing I tell you. Beau, and FI , Coxcomb, iii. 1. 

festeoust, a. [Cf . fea to us, fet no us, later forms of 
ME. fc tous, fetis : Hee feat 2 , a.] Bailie as fea- 
tous. 

feateouslyt, adv. Same as Jealously. 
feather (feTH'^r), n. [Early mod. E. w\w f ether ; 
< ME. fether, sometimes feder, < AS. Jet her, a 
feather, a pen, in pi. often wings ( fieri v.f there, a 
wing), =: 08. fether a = I), veder = OHG. J'edara, 
MHG vedere, veder , (t. feder, a feather, a pen, = 
Teel .fjddhr — Sw. Jjdder =- < )Dan. feder, J'ejr, JUe- 
tlucr, fey re, Dan. f feder, jjer (= (joth.*jithra, not 
recorded), feather, = Or. irTtpav (for a 

feather, a wing (of. t rr//m£, a wing, tvtUov (for 
*ntTiMw), feather, down), = L. penna, OL. peso a 
(for * petna , with diffort3ut suffix -no), a feather, 
a pen (whence E. pen 2 ), = OBulg. Bulg. Slov. 
Herv. pero = Bohem. pt'ro = Pol. pioro , feather 
(OBulg. plrati, prati , fly), = Skt. pattra, a fea- 
ther, wing, leaf, patatra, a wing, cf. patara, a., 
flying, < y/ pat, fly, descend, fall, = Gr. nirt- 
aOat, fly, redupl. Tunruv, fall, = L. petere, fall 
upon, make for, seek (whence K. petition, ap- 
petence , compete, etc.).] 1. One of the epider- 

mal appendages which together constitute the 
plumage, the peculiar covering of birds; also, 
collectively, the plumage. Kent linn arc extremely 
modified scales. The nearest approach to them in ani- 
mals other than birds is probably the quills of the porcu- 
pine. Feathers are epidermal, noii-vascular, and lion- 
nervous appendages, consisting of a horny and pithy sub- 
stance, and subject to periodical molt. They grow some- 
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what like hairs, in a little pit or pouch formed by an I 
version of the dermal layer of the integument, in a dost 
follicle, upon a peculiarly molded papilla, which crus 
the feather to assume its special shape. They are soldo 
implanted uniformly over the surface, but grow in speci 
tracts or areas separated by nuked spaces. (See pteryl 
aptcrium. ) All of a bird’s feathers collectively consider! 
constitute the plumage or pt Hosts. (See cut under ft/rdJ 
A perfect feather consists of a main stem, shaft, or scop* 
a supplementary stem, aftershaft , or hypoiachis ; ai 
vanes, webs, or vextlla: these together muking the sta 
dard. The scape is divided into two parts : one, neare 
the body of the bird, is tho barrel, quill, or calamus , 
hard, horny, hollow, semi-transparent tube with one ei 
inserted in the skin ; it bears no webs, and passes insem 
bly at a point marked by a little pit ( umbilicus ) into tl 
shaft- proper or rachis. This is squarish in section, t 
pers to a tine point, is highly clastic, opaque, and solid 
filled with dry pith; it bears the vcxillu. The ufterslui 
is usually like a miniature of the main feather, springe 
from the stem of tlie latter at the junction of the rulam 
and raehls. (See aftershaft.) \\ kh its vanes it is eall< 
the hypoptilum . Sometimes it iH as large uh the nut 
feather. There aro two vanes, on opposite sides of tl 
rachis. Each vane eensists of a seiies of mutually a 
pressed, thin, flat, linear or laneelinear plates, the barl 
set olf obliquely from the rachis by their basal ends 
a varying open angle. (See cut under barbi.) To can 
these plates to cohere with one another, and make a we 
lung of the vane, each barb bears seeondaiy vunes; the 
are barb ales , and hear to the barbs tin- same relation th 
the harhs hear to tlie rachis. Barlmles are also fringe 
us if frayed out, along their lower edges ; each such friiij 
makes a tertiary vane. When these vanes are simple, tin 
are termed bnrbicels ; when hooked, booklets or hamu 
(See cut under barbule.) From such perfect struetu 
feathers may la* reduced in various ways, even to luekii 
every thing hut tho shaft ; when this is very thick, feuthe 
become much like scales, as in the penguin ; when it 
fine, they resemble hairs or bristles. In general, till* 
types ol feather-structure are recognized : (1) The perfef 
ly feathery , pi umous or pennaceous, structure. The goos 
quill used as a pen is a good exumple (though it lacks t 
aftershaft). Most rontour-fcatliei'H are pennaceous. ( 
The downy or plvmulaeeous, such as makes up the u 
der-pl uinage or down. (3) The Jiloptu macrons, whl< 
approaches a bristle or hair. (Hee cut- under filoplunu 
But there is no st.i let line of demarcation, and in fact mo 
feathers are pennaceous with plimiulueeous bases of tl 
webs Fenthois are also classified as (1) pemup, plume 
or contour feathers ; (2) plumuhv , or down-feathers; ( 
semi pin imp, oi lull f- feathers ; (4) Jilojilnnur, or threa 
feathers; and (f>) pulviplinmr, dust-feathers, or powde 
down. (Hee phrases below ) The acquisition of fcathe 
is called endysis; their loss, eedysis. Birds which a 
quire feathers in the egg are l ‘lire ores or Ptilopeeda 
those which are hatched naked are Altnees, FsiloptPdes, < 
(Jymnopirdes. Feathers are of extremely rapid growt 
They are of many shapes, often lemarkahle, and of evei 
possible color. The color is usually due to actual pi, 
mentation, hut in many eases to iridescence. Tin* optic 
etteet of lridcseoiiee is due to the texture of the web 
Among all epidermal structures, teat-herB probably con 
bine in tlie highest, degree the qualities of lightlies 
stiength, and elasticity. They are also very warm, and j 
many eases water-proof 

lie bathe a Crest of upon his Bed more grot tha 

the I’oocok bathe. Mandevilte, Travels, p. 4 

All bynles doe loue by kynde, that are lyke of plume an 
feather. 

Good and bad, ye wyld and tame, all kyndes doe draw t 
gyther. Babers Rook (E. E. T. H.), p. 8 

With tho feathers of these wings the muses made then 
selves ciowus, so that from this time the muses wore whif 
on their heads. Bacon, Moral Fables, \ 

2. Soraotliiiitf in tlio form of u feather, or r< 
HomhliiiH nearly or remotely the ntandard of 
leather ; something made of feathers. 

The bents 

And coarser grass . . . now shine 

<'onsplciioiis, and in bright, apparel clad, 

Ami, fledg'd with icy feathers, nod superb. 

Cowper, Task, v. 2 

Hpcrifleally — (a) A plume (b) In founding, a tldn riheai 
on iron framing to strengthen it and resist bending or fra 
tore, (r) A blip inserted longitudiimll.v intoasliaft orarbo 
and projecting so as to tit a groove in the eye of a wliee 
((/) Out! of two pieces of metal placed 
in a hole in a stone which is to be split, 
a wedge-shaped key or plug being 
driven between them foi thispurposc 
(e)In joinery, aproj< et union the edge 
of a board which (its into a channel 
on the edge ot another board, in tin* 
operation of joining boards by gmnv- 
ing and feathering, or grooving and 
tonguing, as it is tnoie commonly 
called. (./) On a horse, a sort of nat- 
ural frizzling of the hair, which in 
some places uses above tlie smooth 
coat, and makes a figure resembling tlie tip of ail ear < 
wheat, (y) A foamy spiny of watei thrown up and had 
ward on each side ot’ the cutwatci of a swiftly moving ve 
hcI , or from the edge of an oiu when turned horizontal); 
See fcuthm-Kprug. th) The fi Inge ot hair on the hac k of tl 
legs, on the neck, or on the cm s of some breeds of dogs,} 
setters. Also Jenfhei mg (O In pre< ions stones, an irrei 
uhir flaw See tlie extract. 

Tn natural rubies the cavities arc* always angular < 
crystalline in outline, and are usually filled with son 
liquid, or, it they f< *i m pint of a feather, as it is called I 
the jewelers, they arc* often arranged with the lilies < 
growth Sa Ainei., N S., LYll 

3. The feathered end or string-end of an arrovt 
— 4. Kind; nature; species: from the proven 
bial phrase 1 ‘birds of a feather” — that is, c 
the same species. 
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1 am not of that feather, to shake off 
My friend when he must need me. 

Shak., T. of A., i. 1. 

For both of you are birds of self-same feather. 

Shak ., 3 Hen. VI., iii. 3. 

6. In sporting, birds collectively; fowls: as, 
fur, fin, and feather. 

He [the Scotch terrier] may be induced to hunt feather; 
he never takes to it like fur, and prefers vermin to game 
at all times. Dogs of Great Britain and America, p. 72. 

0. Among confectioners, one of the degrees in 
boiling sugar, preceded by the blow, and fol- 
lowed by the ball. 

After passing the degree of feather, sugar is inclined to 
grain or caml>. Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 152. 

7. Something as light as a feather; hence, 
something very unimportant; a trilie. 

Thus oft it imps that, when within 
They shrink at sense of secret sin, 

A feather daunts the brave. 

Scott, Marmion, iii. 14. 

A sort of feather tossed about by whatever breeze hap- 
pens to blow —a straw on tlm current of things ’ 

M’. M. Raker, New Timothy, p. 95. 

8. In rowing , the act of feathering. See fea- 
ther, v. t. f 6. - A feather in one’s cap, an honor or mark 
of distinction: said of something striking or unexpected 
that brings credit or attracts favorable notice,— Auricu- 
lar feathers. Hoe auricular. Axillary feathers. Hee 
axillae, n. — Birds of a feather. Hee bird\ .—Capillary 
feather, a uiopiume or hair-feather. Contour feather. 
See contour-feather. Covert-feather, any leather of the 
wing or tail-coverts. Hei covert, n., a. - Deck-feather, 
one of the pair of middle tail-feathers which overlie the 
rest when tlie tail is dosed, and are often eouspieuously 
different from them in size, shape, or color. - Down 
feather. Hee down-feather. Dust-feather, a tmlvi- 
plume ; one of certain peculiar down-leathers of a uusty, 
scurfy, or greasy character, occurring in patches in some 
birds, especially herons.— Feather Oil-gland, tlie uro- 
pygial gland, or eUeodochon. See ehvodocTam . — Feather- 
tract, a ptcryla. - Flight-feather, one of the large quill- 
feat Iters which form most of the extent of a bird's wing 
and which are essential to flight ; a quill of the wing ; a 
rowing-feather; a remex. (See remex.) The goose-quill 
for writing is a flight-feather. Flight-feathers are divided 
into primaries, secondaries, aiul tertiarics or tertials, ac- 
cording to their sites on the wing. See cut under birdl 
Hair-feather, a tlloplume or thread-feather.— Half-fea- 
ther, a somiplume, in structure intermediate between a 
plume and a plumule,. See def. l.--In full feather, 
not molting ; in full plumage ; figuratively, well supplied 
with money.— In high feather, iu high spirits; elated. 

1 have seen him, though in hath feather and high talk 
when in a sunny chamber, if transferred to a badly- 
lighted room, withdraw iu a corner and sit by himself iu 
moody silence. Actors and Actresses, I. 2()(». 

Metallic feather, a foather with a metallic gloss, 
sheen, or glitter; an iridescent feather. Sonic of them, 
as in humming birds, etc , arc often described as metal- 
lic scales. - Pennaceous, plumaceous, plumulaceoua 
feather. Sue def i. - Pin-feather, an ungrown feather, 
before the vanes have expanded, and while the barrel is 
tilled with a dark bloody or serous fluid In the later 
stage the future webs may be seen sprouting from the 
end of the quill like a penal or brush — Powder-down 
feather, a pulviplumo or dust feather.- Prince of 
WaleB’8 feathers, the crest of the Prince of \\ ales, con- 
sisting of three ostrich-plumes, with the motto I eh dien 
(I serve), it was first borne by Kdward the Pluck Prince. 

- Quill-feather, a large pennaceous leather with a stout 
barrel or quill, wln< li is or may be used for writing; a 
quill. The large (light- and rudder-feathers of the wings 
and tail are of this kind. -Rowing- feather, a flight- 
feather OI remex -Rudder-feather, a quill-feather of 
the tail, which steers a bird’s flight. ; a rectnx.— Thread- 
feather, a feather of fllopluniaceouH structure : a lllo- 
plume. -To cut a feather. See cut. -To drive fea- 
thers. Hee drive — White feather, the symbol of cow- 
ardice : a phrase introduced iu the da> s when cock-fight lug 
was in repute. As the game-cock of the strain in vogue 
had no white feathers, a white feather was taken as a 
proof that a bird was not game (lencrallv used in such 
phrases as to show the white feather, to hare a white fea- 
ther in one's wing, meaning to show cowardice, to behave 
like a coward. 

“Ho has a white feather in his win g this same West- 
buriiflut after a’,” said Hinton of Hackburn, somewhat 
scandalized by his ready surrender " He’ll ne’er fill his 
father's hoots." „ Seott, Black Dwarf, i\. 

feather (fpTH' or), r. [< ME. fetheren, fethren, 
fedren, usually in pp. fathered, rarely ‘fiy,’ pro- 
vided with feathers, < AS. gc-fethcran, ge-fe- 
thran (prop. *gr-fetherian, *ge-fc1hrian), usually 
ge-Jit fieri an, ge-fy th cria n , ge'-f th ri an , give wings, 
nrovide with wings (=’ DUG. pp. ge-fdarit, 
MUG. ge-rideref, (1. ge-fiedert = 8w. befjiidrat 
= ODau. In fed ret, Dan. befjedret), < f ether, a 
feather, pi. wings, ft there, wing: Me feather , «.] 

1. trans. 1. To cover with feathers; hence, to 
cover with something resembling feathers. 

Ami of his yeen the sighte 1 kncuhe n-noon, 

Which /edimf was with righte humble requestes. 

Pol ideal Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 50. 

On the night of 22d May, 1832, a number of them (tlio 
neighboring < Tiristiini set tiers 1 drugged | Joseph ] Smith and 
Kigdou from their beds and tarred and feathered them. 

Eneye Rrit., XVI. 820. 

2. To adorn; enrich or advantage; exalt. 
[Rare.] 


They stuck not to say, that the king cared not to plume 
his nobility and people, to feather himself. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 111. 

3. To fit with a feather or feathers, as an arrow. 

He hath plucked her doves and sparrows, 

To feather his sharp arrows. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 1. 

Nonsense, feat hered with soft and delicate phrases, and 
pointed with pathetiok accents. 

Dr. Scott, Works (1718), II. 124. 

4. To tread: said of acock. — 5. To joinbytongu- 
ing and grooving, as boards. — 0. In rowing, to 
turn the blade of (an oar) nearly horizontally, 
with the upper edge pointing toward the bow, 
as it leaves the water, so that the water runs 
off it in a feathery form, for the purpose of les- 
sening the resistance of the air upon it, and de- 
creasing the danger of catching the water as 
it is moved back into position for a new Htroke. 

To feather one’s (own) nest, to make one’s self a 
comfortable place ; gather wealth, particularly while act- 
ing in a fiduciary capacity. 

He had contrived in his lustre of agitation to feather his 
nest pretty successfully. Disraeli, Coningshy, iv. f>. 

II. intrans. 1. To have or produce the ap- 
pearance or form of a f oatlier or feathers, as 
the ripples at the bow of a moving vessel. See 
fen ther-spray. 

Her full-busted figure-head 
Stared o’er the ripple feathering from her Iiowr. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

The moss was in abundant life, some feathering, and 
some goldeted, ami some witli fringe of red to it. 

R. D. Blackmore , Lorna Doolie, xix. 

2. To be or become feathery in appearance ; 
appear thin or feathery by contrast. 

Just where tho prone edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

3. In rowing , to let the water drop off in a fea- 
thery spray, as the blade of an oar when turned 
nearly horizontally on leaving the water. 

The feather my oar returns the gleam. Tickell . 

To feather out, to become covered with feathers, as 
young birds, or with anything resembling them, as fea- 
thery foliage : ns, the chickens, or the willows, are be- 
ginning to feather out. 

feather-alum (feTH'£r-aPum), n. Same as alu- 
nogen. 

feather-bearer (feTH'ftr-bar // £r), n. A plume- 
moth; one of the Vterophoridtv.. 

•feather-bed (feTH'£r-bed') , n. [< ME .fetherbed, 
federbed, < AS. fetherbed (= D. rederbed = (*. 
federbett), < f ether, feather, 4- bed, bedd, bed.] 

1. A bod made of feathers ; a mattress filled 
with feathers ; a soft bed. 

Now take frae me that feather-bed, 

Make me a bed o’ strac ! 

An Id Maitland (Child's ballads, VI. 231). 

2. The feather-poke, a small bird of the genus 
Fhytloseopun, as the willow-warbler, F. troahi- 
luSy or cliiff-chaff, 7\ rufus : so called because 
it uses feathers in making its nest. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

feather-bird (feTH'fo-b<ird), w. The white- 
throat, Sylvia, venerea : so called because it uses 
feathers in building its nest. [Eng.] 

feather-bladest (feTir'dr-bladz), n. pi. The 
deep serrations into which the edges of gar- 
ments, banners, etc., were cut during the mid- 
dle ages for decorative effects. Compare dag**. 

feather-boarding (fe¥H'6r-b6rMing), n. A 
kind of boarding in which the edge of one board 
overlaps a small part of the board below it. 
When uHed in buildings, commonly called wea- 
ther-boarding. 

featherbone (feTH'Gr-bon), n. A substitute for 
whalebone, made from the quills of domestic 
fowls. The quills are slit into strips, which arc twisted, 
and the resulting cords are wrapped together and pressed. 

featherbrain (feTH ' er-bran), n. A weak- 
minded, giddy, or unbalanced person. 

feather-brained (feTH'6r-brand), a. Having 
a weak, empty brain; light-headed: frivolous; 
giddy. Also feather-headed, feather-pated. 

To a feather-brained schoolgirl nothing is sacred. 

Charlotte Bronte, Villette, xx. 

feather-cloth (feTH'fo-kloth), v. A woolen 
cloth into which feathers are woven, it is warm 
and resists water well, but has an unfinished appearance, 
from the irregular protrusion of the ends of the feathers. 
Diet of Xeedteieork. 

feathercockt (feTH'£r-kok), n. A coxcomb. 

Thou wouldest make me one of Diomedes or Antiphanes 
sclioller, iu imitating of these (lanimedes, flnicall, spruce- 
oues, muskats, syrenists, feat her coekes. vainglorious, a 
cagofor crickits. Benvenuto, Passengers Dialogues (1012). 

feathered (feTH'erd), p. a. [< ME. fethered , 
fettered, < AS. fithered (= I)an. fjeret), pp. of 
fitherian, feather: s ee feather, v.']' 1. Rivaling 
a bird in speed ; winged. [Poetical and rare.] 


In feather'd briefness sails are fill’d. 

And wishes fall out as they’re will’d. 

Shak., Pericles, v. 2. 
2. In entom.y having parallel rays or branches, 
like the web of a feather ; strongly jpectinate : 
applied to the antennro when the joints give 
out long branches on one or two sides, as in 
many moths.— 3. In bot.y same as feathery , 3. 
— 4. Fitted or furnished with a feather or foa- 
therH : as, a feathered arrow : used specifically 
in heraldry when the feathers are of a different 
tincture from the shaft : as, azure, feathered or. 
— 5. Fringed with hair: said of certain breeds 
of dogs. 

Both hind and forelegs are well feat hered, but not pro- 
fusely. Dogs of Great Britain and America, p. 107. 

Feathered columbine. Hee columbine-. - Feathered 
troll. Hee troll. 

feather r edge (feTii'er-ej), w. All edge as thin 
as a feather : the thinner edge, as of a board or 
plank; the shallow edge of tho furrow of a mill- 
stone, etc Feather-edge boards, foe feather-edged. 

Feather-edge file. Hoc jileA. 
feather-edge (feTH'fcr-ej), v. t. [< feather-edge, 
«.] To cut away to a thin or beveled edge; 
produce a foather-odge upon, as on leather or 
other material. 

A Bmall shaving from the flcsli side is taken off by a 
feather-edging machine. Harper's Mag., LXX. 282. 

The boards were carefully feather-edged and lapped, so 
that it was perfectly impervious to rain. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 49. 

feather-edged (feTH'er-ejd), a. 1. Having a 
thin edge. — 2. Having an ornamental edging 
composed of loops or tufts: said of ribbons. — 
Feather-edged boards, boards made thin on one edge. 
They are used to form the facings of wooden walls, as 
those of cottages, nuthouses, ete.. and are placed with the 
thick edge uppermost and the tlnn edge overlapping a 
part of the next lower hoard. Hee clapboard. Feather- 
edged brick, coping, etc. Hee the nouns, 
feathered-shot, n, 800 feather-shot. 
featherfew (feTH'dr-fu), n. A corruption of 
feverfew. [Prov. Eng.] 

feather-fisher (foTii'to-fislP'or), n. An angler 
who uses artificial flies (often made of feathers) 
as lures: a fly-fisher. [Rare.] 
feather-flower (feVii'te-flou^Gr), n. An artifi- 
cial flower made of feathers or of parts of the 
f eathered skin of small birds, 
featherfoil (feTii'er-foil), w. The water-violet, 
species of Hottoma : so called from the finely 
divided leaves. 

feather-footed (feTH ' er - f ut " od) , a. Having 
feathered feet ; rough-footed. [Rare.] 
feather-gloryt (feTiT'er-glo^ri), n. Glory that 
is trilling or of no account. 

Glory, not like ours here, feat her -glory, but true, that 
hath weight and substance in it. 

Bp. Andrews, Sermons, I. xxxi. 

feather-grass (foTH'or-gras), w. 1. The Stipa 
pennala of southern Europe : so named from its 
long plumose awns. — 2. In Jamaica, the Clito- 
ris potydaelyta. 

featherhead (fevH'£r-hod), n. A light, piddy, 
frivolous person ; a triller; a featherbrain. 

Show tlie dullest clodpolc, show* the haughtiest /rrtritar- 
hcad, that, a soui higher than himself is actually here: 
were his knees stiffened into brass, lie must down and 
worship. Carlyle, Sartor Itesartus, p. 174. 

feather-headed (feTn'6r-hed*ed), a. Same as 
feather-brained. 

Ah ! thou hast miss’d a man (but that he is so bewitch’d 
to his study, and knows no other mistress than his mind) 
so far above thin feather-headed puppy. 

Cibber, hove Makes a Man, ii. 

feather-heeled (foTH'^r-lield), a. Light-heeled, 
featheriness (feTH'6r-i-nos), n. The state of 
being feathery. 

There is such a levity and feathenness in our minds, 
such a mutability and inconstancy iu our hearts. 

Bates, Sure Trial of Uprightness. 

feathering (feTH'Gr-ing), n. [Verbal n. of fea- 
ther, t\] 1. Plumage. 

O waly, waly, my gay goss-liawk, 

Gin your feathering be sheen ! 

The Gay Goss- Hawk (Child’s Ballads, III. 277). 

2. The adjustment of feathers to an arrow, 
whether shaft or bolt. Seo arrow, vircton . 

This king [Henry V. of England] directed the sheriffs of 
counties to take six wing-feathers from every goose for tho 
feathering of arrows. Eiicyc. Brit., II. 372. 

3. In arch., an arrangement of small arcs or 
foils separated by projecting points or cusps, 
used as ornaments in the molding of arches, 
etc., in pointed medieval architecture; folia- 
tion. See cusp. — 4. Same as feather, 2 (h). 

His [the Irish setter’s] coat is short, fiat, soft to the 
touch, and, where it extends into what is technically 
known as feathering, is like spun silk in quality. 

* The Century , XXXI. 121. 
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5. In the aquatint process, the application of 
strong acid to the plate, to bite in dark touches. 
See aquatint . 

feathering-screw (f OTH ' 6r-ing-skro ) , n. Naut ., 
a screw-propeller whose blades are so arranged 
as to be adjustable to a variable pitch, so that 
they may be set to stand parallel with the shaft, 
ana thus offer little or no resistance when the 
ship is moving under sail alone, 
feathering-wheel (feTH'Gr-ing-hwel), n. A 
paddle-wheel in which the floats are so con- 
structed and arranged as to enter and leave the 
water edgewise, or as nearly so as possible, 
feather-joint (foTH'£r-joint), n. In carp., a 
joint between boards consisting of a fln or fea- 
ther fitting into opposite mortises on the edges 
of the boards. E. 11. Knight. Be e feather-edged, 
and cut under joint. 

featherless (feTH'Ar-lcs), a. [= D. vedcrloos = 
Dan. fjedcrlds = Sw. fjiiderlos , featherless; < 
feather 4 -less. CL AS. fitherhds, wingless, < 
fithcrc , wing (see feather), 4- -leas, E. -less.J 
Without feathers ; unfledged. 

That fca.therf.esx bird which went about to beg plumes 
of other birds to cover his nakedness. 

Ilowell, Vocall Forrest. 

featherlet (feTiT'or-lot), n. [< feather 4- -Jet.] 
A small feather. 

'I'he episodes and digressions fringe [the storyl like so 
many featherlets. Southey, The Doctor, 1’ref. 

feather lyt (feTH'er-li), a. [ < feather 4 -ly 1 .] 
Kesembling feathers; feathery. 

Some /eatherly particles of snow. 

St r T. lirowne, Vulg. Err., ii. 1. 

feather-makert ( f e t h ' er-n i a /y k er ) , n. A maker 
of plumes of real or artificial feathers. 

Appoint the feather-maker not to fayle 
To plume my head with his best estridge tail. 

J lowland, Spy-K naves. 

feather-mant (fe¥H'6r-man), n. A maker of 
plumes; a dealer in plumes. 

Where is my fashioner, my feather-man. 

My linener, perfumer, barber, all? 

II. Jonson, .Staple of Hews, v. 1. 

feather-moss (fcTii'or-mbs), v. See moss. 
feather-ore (foTH'6i*-6r), v. A capillary variety 
of jamesonito. 

feather-pated (foTii'or-pa/ted), a. Same as 
J'eath er-b ra i n ed. 

The feather-pated, giddy madmen, . . . who nuiBt bo 
toying with follieH, when such business was in hand. 

Scott, Ivuiilioe, II. Tiff). 

feather-poke (foTTi'er-pok), n. The long-tailed 
titmouse or bottle-tit, A credit la rosea : so called 
from its baggy nest lined with feathers. Also 
poke-hag , poke-padding , and pudding-bag. 
feather-shot, feathered-shot (feTii'er-,’ foTii'- 
erd-shot ), n. Copper in the form wliicli it as- 
sumes when it is poured in a molten condition 
into cold water. 

feather-spray (feTii'tir-spra), w. The foamy 
ripple or leathery spray produced by the cut- 
water of a fast vessel, as a steamer, 
feather-spring (foTil'£r-spring), n. The sear 
spring of a gun-lock. E. 11. Knight. 
feather-star (feTii'er-stiir), n. A common namo 
of the sea-lilies or criuoids of the family Cotua- 
tnlidw (which see), such as the Comat ula (or An- 
te don) rosacea: so carded from thofoathery ap- 
pearance and radiate structure. 

Some kinds of criuoids, as the rosy feather star of the 
European coast, have a stem in the young state. 

pop. Set. Mo., xm. :m. 

feather-stitch (foTH'^r-stich), n. A stitch used 
in embroidery, producing a partial imitation of 
feathers by small branches or filaments that 
ramify from a main stem. In medieval em- 
broidery it was called opus plumariunt. 
featheriop (feTH'6r-top), n. The popular n ame 
of several grasses with a Roft, wavy panicle, of 
the genera Agrostis and Arundo. 
feathertop-grass (feTii'er-top-gras), n. The 
Calamagrostis Epigejos, a European species, 
feather-veined (f<3TH'6r-vand), a. In hoi., hav- 
ing a series of veins branching from each side 
of the midrib of the leaf toward the margin ; 
pinnately veined. 

Veins going directly to the margin, and forming feather- 
veined leaves (Oak and Chestnut). Encyc. Brit., IV. 110. 

feather-weight (feTii'&r-wat), n. 1. In racing , 
the lightest weight allowed by the rules to be 
carried by a horse in a handicap. — 2. In sport- 
ing, a boxer, etc., whose weight falls within the 
lowest of the divisions prescribed by the rules 
— heavy-weight, middle-weight, light-weight, 
and feather-weight ; hence, a very light weight, 
or a person of very light weight. 
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But the thoroughbred hunter, except lor feather -weights, 
must be characterised by fine breeding and plenty of hone 
— a union, it must fairly be admitted, which one may often 
go far to find. Edinburgh Jiev CLXVI. 408. 

The fight was with kid gloves. . . . The men are known, 
in the language of the nrize-ring, as feather-weights. Co- 
burn weighed one hundred und twelve pounds, and Bran- 
non was two pounds lighter. 

Philadelphia Times, March 17, 188C. 

3. A frivolous or flippant person ; one of slight 
ability, influence, or importance. 

Burghley and Walsingiiam, the great Queen herself, 
were not feather-weights, like the frivolous Henry III. 

Motley , United Netherlands, I. 313. 

featherwing (feTH 7»r-wing), n. A plume-moth ; 
a moth of the family AlucituUv or Pterophori- 
dw. Bee cut under plume-moth. 
feather-WOrk (feTH'6r-w6rk), n. A kind of 
fancy work produced by sewing feathers upon 
a stiff textile fabric or similar material, the 
feathers usually covering the foundation com- 
pletely. They ore sometimes arranged in imitations of 
flowers, buttertties, etc., and sometimes in conventional 
patterns. 

feathery (foTii'er-i), a. [< feather 4 -yl.] 1. 
Clothed or covered with feathers. 

Or whiRtle from tile lodge, or village roek 
Count the night-watches to his feathery dailies. 

Milton , CmiiUM, 1. 347. 

2. Kesembling feathers; light; airy; unsub- 
stantial : as, the feathery spray ; feathery clouds. 

Feathery and light stufF, that hath no good substance 
in it. If’. Whately, Rederuntion of Time (1034), p, 2f>. 

3. In hot., same as plumose : applied to an awn 
or a bristle that is bordered with fine, soft hairs. 
Also feathered. 

featish (fo'tish), a. [A dial. var. of fra torn , 
ME. Jet is.] Same as fea /-. 
featly (fet'li), adn. [< ME. fecit y, fetch/ , fetly ; 
< feat~ 4 -///«.] In a font manner ; neatly; 111 m- 
biy; dexterously; adroitly. 

Cast mite squyllr, and dense it fret ly wel. 

Palladium, llushoiuirie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 109. 
Foot It featly hero and there; 

And, Hweet sprites, the burthen bear. 

Shak., r I impost, i. 2 (song), 
lie saw a quiic of ladies in a round, 

That featly footing seem'd to skim the ground. 

l)ryd“n, Wife of Bath, 1. 210. 

featneBS (fot'nos), n. The quality of being feat ; 

dexterity; adroitness; UMublonoss. 
featoust (fo'tiiH), a. [< M E. fete s, another form 
of Jet is, feat: see feat**, Jettse.] Neat; clover; 
nimble. 

Ye tliinke it fine and feat ous. 

Lh ant. Three Sermons, lf>84. {11 alii well ) 

featouslyt (fe'tus-li), adv. Neatly; nimbly; 
cleverly. 

They gathered flowers to fill their flasket, 

And with line fingers eropt full feateously 
The tender stalkes on hye. 

S/xtixer, rrotlialamion, 1. 27. 
The. morrice rings, while hobby-horse dotli foot tea 
tousty. Beau, and Ft., Knight of Burning Pestle 

feature (fe'tur), n. [< ME feturc, Jet our, < OF. 
faiturc=8p.hcchuru = Vg.fcitura,Jnclura = It . 
fatlura, fashion, make, < L .fartura, a making, 
formation, < faecrc , pp. Jdetus, make : sec fart 
and feat 1 , and ef. faeture, a doublet of feature.] 
If. Make; formation; form; shape: usually 
with reference to the physical frame. 

Cod quickened in the sea, and in the rivers, 

So many fishes of so many Jeafures. 

Du Bart ax (trails.), quoted in Walton’s Complete Angler, 

ip. 4f>. 

And Heaven did well, in such a lovely feature. 

To place so chaste a mind. 

I lean, and FI., Knight of Malta, iii. 2. 
lie shall bring together every joyiit and member, und 
shall mould them into an inimortull/caOirr of loveliness 
and perfection. Milton, Arcopagitica, p. 43. 

2f. A concrete form or appearance ; an appa- 
rition. 

Stay, all our clmrms do nothing win 
Upon the night.; o»r labour dies ! 

Our magiok Jeature. will not rise. 

/>’. Jonson, Masque of Queens. 
Here they speake as if they were creating some new 
feature, which the devil persuades them to be able to do 
often, by the pronouncing of words, and pouring out of 
liquors on the earth. B. Jonson, Masque of Queens note. 

3. The form or cast of any part of the face; 
any single lineament; in the plural, the face or 
countenance, considered with reference to all 
its parts. 

What is become of that beautifull face, 

Those louely lookes, that rauour amiable, 

Those Bweote features, and visage full of grace, 

That countenance which is alonly abb* 

To kill and cure? 

PulterJiain, Arte of Eng. Poeaie, p. 179. 


febrifuge 

Quiet, dispassionate, and cold, 

And other than his form of creed, 

With chiseU’d feat ures clear and sleek. 

Tennyson, Characfc 

4. The conformation or appearance of any pa 
of a thing ; a distinct part or characteristic 
any tiling: as, the principal features ol a treat 

The strongly marked features of the ground called 
all the cl reti instances, whieli the soldiers had gather 
from tradition. Prescott, Furd. and Isa., ii. 

League after league of plain was traversed, no new ft 
turex being seen. O' Donovan, Merv,* j 

The passion for gladiatora was the worst, w Idle rellgio 
liberty was probably the best, Jeature of the old I'ag 
society. Becky, Em op. Morals, II. : 

These western towers became afterwards in France t 
most importuut Jeaturex of the external architecture 
churches. J. Feryuxsan, Hist. Arch., I. f> 

The attempt at. reconciling science and religion is a s 
nificant feature of our time. Ale oft, Table-Tulk, p. 1( 

feature (fe'tur), v. t. ; prof, and pp. feature 
ppr. featuring. [< feature , n.] To have fe 
turcs resembling; look like; favor. [Colloq 

Mrs. Vincy . . . was much comforted by her percept! 
that two at least of Fred's boys were real Vineys, and c 
not feature the (births. 

George Eliot, Middleman:!!, Finn 

featured (fo'tiird), a. 1. Having a certa 
make or shape;* formed; fashioned. 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him. Shak., Sonnets, xx 

2. Having features; exhibiting human feature 
having a certain cast of features. 

The well-stained canvas or the featured stone. 

Young, Night. Thoughts, ix. 

She’s wclL/cafKraZ, if It. wore not for her nose. 

S. (). Jewett , Dcepluivcn, p. 

featureless (fe'tur-lcs), a. [< feature 4 -lest 
Having no distinct, features; shapeless. 

Let those whom Nature hath not made for storo, 
und rude, barrenly perish. 

Shak., Sonnets, 

featureliness (fo'tur-li-ncs), n. The quality 
being featurely or handsome. Coleridge . 
featurely (fo'tur-li), a. [< feature 4 -hf 
Having comely features; handsome. 

Featurely warriors of Christum chivalry. Cole-rid 

feaugest, n. See the extract. 

Many that were abroad, through weaknesse were si 
jeot to In* suddenly surprized with a disease called t 
Fea ages, which was neither paino nor sieknesse, but at 
were the highest, degree of weaknesse. 

('apt. John Smith, Den erull Historic (1032), p. 1 

feaze, v. and n. See feeze. 

Feb. An abbreviation of February. 
feblet, a. and r. S ev feeble. 
feblesset, U. f M E. Jeblesse, fyehle.sse, fehlesce 
OF. fehlesce, Jtehvsev , F. fatblvsse = Pr. fehle 
— It..’ Jircolczza, foebleneHs, < OF. fehle, etc., fc 
ble: non feeble.] Feoblem^Hs; weakness. Cha 
err. 

febricula (fo-brik'u-ljl), n. fL. : see fehricult 
A sliglit and sliort fever, especially wlien of o 
scure causation. 

febricule (ftdi'ri-ktil), n. [< L. febricula, 
slight fever, dim. of fobris, fever: see fever* 
Same tin febricula. 

“ He bus spoiled the quiet of my morning.” thought I 
“I shall be nervous all day, and have n J citric ule who 
digest. Let me compose myself.” 

if. L. Stevenson, Treason* of Francha 

febriculose (fe-brik'u-los), a. r< fabricu 
sus, sick of a lever, ^ febricula , a slight feve 
see febricule.] Feverisli. Hailey, 17U7. 
febrlculosity (fe-brik-n-los'i-ti ), n. [ < fehrit 
lose 4 -ity. J ] ( \*verislineHS. Hailey, J 7127. 
febrifacient (f'*b*ri-fa'Hlient), a. and w. [< 
febris, a fever, 4 facien\t-)s, ppr. of face \ 
make.] I. a. Producing fever. 

II. if. That which produces fever, 
febriferous (fe-brif'e-rus), a. [< 1j. febris, 
fever, 4 ferre,'= E. fiear' 1 , 4 -ous.] Produci: 
fc*vcr: as, n febriferous locality, 
febrific (fe-brif'ik), a. L< Ii. febris , a fever, 
-ficus, < Jacerc, make.] Producing fever; i 
vorish. 

'I be jehrijtc humour fell into my legs. Chest erfte 

febrifugal (fe-briPu-gal or fob'ri-fu-gal), a. 
febrifuge 4 -at.] Mitigating or expelling fevt 

Ah in the formerly mentioned instance of hops, r 
rants, and suit, neither any of the ingredients in war < 
given nor the nuxtuie bath been . noted for any 
Or if u gal virtues. Boyle, Works, II. 1 

It is certain that its [cinchona bark’s | value as a toi 
and febrifugal medicine can m nreel> be overrated. 

.1. (S. F. Eliot James, Indian IndustrieB, p. 

febrifuge ( fob'ri-fuj), a. and n. [= F. fcbrifn 
= Hp. febrifuge = Pg .febrifuge = It .febbrifui 



febrifuge 

< L. as if *febrifugu8 (of. LL .fobrifugia, a name 
of the centaury, from its supposed febrifugal 
oualities), < febris, fever, 4- fugdre, put to flight, 

< fugerc, flee : see fever* ana fugitive .] I. a. 
Serving to dispel or reduce fever; alexipyretic. 

Febrifuge draughts had a moat aurpriaing good effect. 

A rbuthnot. 

II. n. Any medicine that reduces fever. 

Bitters, like elioler, are . . . the beat febrifuge** 

Flayer , Preternatural State of Animal Humours. 

febrile (fe'bril or fob'ril), a. [= F. febrile = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. febril = It. febbrile , febrile, < L. fe- 
bris, a fever : see fever * .] Pertaining to fever ; 
marked by fever: as, the febrile stage of a dis- 
ease. — Febrile anemia. Same as idiopathic anemia 
(which Bee, under anemia). 

febxility (fe-bril'i-ti), w. [< febrile + -ity.] 
Feverishness. 

There is a state of febrilitij, of vertigo, of swimming of 
the eyes. * if. ilarnes, i>is. of Women, p. 96. 

Febronian (fo-bro'ni-ati ), a. Of or pertaining to 
the work or opinions of Bishop von Hontheim, 
published under the name of Justinus Febro- 
nius. Hee Febronianism. 

Febronianism (fo-bro'ni-an-izm), n. [< Febro- 
nian + -ism: see def.] In the Rom. Gath. Ch., 
the theory of ecclesiastical government devel- 
oped by John Nicholas von Hontheim, suffragan 
bishop of Treves, in a work published in 1763 
under the pseudonym of Justinus Fcbronius, 
the leading feature of which was opposition to 
the primacy of the papal power. Its doctrines 
resembled those of Gallicamsm. 

February (feb'rjj-fi-ri)* n. [< ME. Februaries 
Februar (= 1). Februar ij = (I. Dan. Februar = 
8 w. Februar i) (< E.) ; earlier ME. Fe rarer, Fe- 
ver if ere, Far reel, Feorerrer , etc., < OF. Ferrter, 
F. Fevricr = Pr. Febrier = Sp. Febrero = Pg. 
Fevereiro = It. Febbrajo, < E. Februaries, or in 
full Februarius mensis, the month of expiation, 

< Jebrua , pi., a Roman festival of purification 
and expiation celebrated on tin? 15th of that 
month sacred to the god Euporeus (hence sur- 
named Februus), pi. of februum, a means of 
purification: a word of Sabine origin.] The 
second month of the year, containing twenty- 
eight days in ordinary years and twenty-nine 
in leap-years. See bissextile. When introduced 
into the Homan calendar, it was made the lust month, pre- 
ceding January ; hut about 450 n. a. it was placed after Jan- 
uary and made the second month. In later reckonings 
which began the year with March it was again the last 
month. Abbreviated Feb. 

Either in fie verge re 
Let Howe and in Aprill her plnntes mcvc. 

Palladium Iltishondrie (E. K. T. S ), p. 50. 
Lastly came cold February, sitting 
In an old wagon, for lie could not ride, 

Drawnc of two llslics, for the season fitting. 

Spenser, F. Q., VII. vii. 43. 

februation (fob-rq-a'shqn), n. [< E. febrna- 
tio(n-), a religious purification, expiation, < fe- 
bruar e, purify, expiate, < februum , a means of 
purification: see February.] In Rom. antiq., 
the ceremony of religious purification, espe- 
cially as performed at the festival of the Lu- 
percalia on the loth of February. 

Februus (feb'rcj-us), n. [E., a surname of Lu- 
percuH, the Roman name of tin* Eyeaian Pan: 
see February and Lupercal.] In Rom. myth., 
a divinity whoso worship was celebrated with 
lustrations in the month of February, 
fecal, faecal (fe'kal), a. [= F. fecal = S]>. Pg. 
fecal = It. feeale , < L. fax (far-), dregs, etc. : 
see feces. ] Pertaining to feces; containing or 
consisting of dregs, lees, sediment, or excre- 
ment. 

fecaloid. faecaloid (fo'kal-oid), a. [< feral 4* 
-oid.] Kosohibling feces. 

The vomit | caused by intestinal obstruction | is common- 
ly Jwealoid in appearance ami color. 

Quain, Med. Diet., p. 730. 

feccheM, v. A Middle English form of fetch*. 
Chaucer. 

fecche 2 t, w. A Middle English form of fetch 2 , 
now vetch. Chaucer. 

feces, faeces (fd'sez), n. pi. [L. faces, pi. of 
fax (fire-), dregs, lees, of liquids.] 1 . Dregs; 
lees; sediment; matter excreted and ejected. 

Hence the surface of the ground, with mud 
And Blime besmeared, the feces of the flood. 
Receiv’d the raya of heaven. Dn/den. 

Specifically — 2. The undigested portions of 
tlio food, mixed with some secretions in the 
alimentary canal, which are evacuated at the 
anus; dung; excrement. 

Blessed he heaven, 

I sent you of his feces there calcined. 

if. J union, Alchemist, ii. 3. 
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fecial, a. and n. S eefetial. 
fecifork (fe'si-fdrk), n. [Irreg. < L.fceccs, dregs 
(nee feces), 4- E. fork.] In entom ., the anal fork 
on which tne larvse of certain insects carry their 
feces; a dung-fork. See cut under Coptocycla. 
fecit (fe'sit). [L., (he) made (it), 3dpers. sing, 
perf. ind. act. of facer e, make: see fact.] He 
(a person named) made it: a word commonly 
inscribed on a work of art, as a statue, etc., 
along with the name of the maker or designer: 
as, Stradivarius fecit (Stradivarius made it). 
feck 1 (fek), v. and n. An obsolete or dialectal 
variant of fake* . 

feck 2 (fek),* n. and a. [Sc. , a popular corruption 
of effect , in the senses of power, force : see effect, 
n. The origin is more obvious in feckful and 
feckless , q. v. The AS. fcec, a space, interval, 
does not appear in later E., and cannot, for 
other reasons, be connected with feck.] I. n. 

1 . Power; force; strength; vigor; use; value. 

Tlioy are malr faschiouB nor of feck. 

Cherrie and Slav , at. 40. 

2. Space; quantity; number: as, what feck of 
ground (how much land)? what feck o’ folk (how 
many people) ? — 3. .The greatest part or num- 
ber; the main part: as, the feck of a region. 

Ye, for my Bake, lia’e gien the feck 
Of a’ the ten comman's 

A screed some day. 

Hums, Holy Fair. 

Many feck, a great number. Malst feck, the greatest 
part. 

Maist feck glide liamc. 

Battle of Tranent- Muir (Child's Ballads, VII. 100). 

II. rr. Brisk; vigorous. 

I trow thou be a feck auld carle; 

Will ye almw the way to me ‘l 

Young Maxwell (Jacobite Relies), II. 32. 

[Scotch in all uses.] 
feck* (fek), v. i. A variant of Jick. 
fecket (fok'et),w. [Sc.; origin unknown.] An 
under-waistcoat. 

(Irlin loon ! he gut me by the fecket, 

An’ sair me sheuk. 

Burns, To Mr. Mitchell. 

feckful (fek'ful), a. [Sc., also written feck- 
fow and Joctful (as if * effectful ) ; < feck #, orig. 
effect, 4- -ful.] 1. Powerful. — 2. Possessing 
bodily ability ; sturdy. 

JVlony n Jerk ful chicl that day was slain. 

Hamilton, Wallace, p. 52. 

3. Wealthy. Jamieson. [Scotch in all uses.] 
feckless (fek'los), a. [Sc., < feck 2 4- -less ; = E. 

effectless. ] Spiritless; weak; useless; worth- 
less. [Scotch.] 

Ye take limit* delight in your feckless dross 
Than ye do in your morning prayer. 

Courteous Knight (Childs Ballads, VIII. 270). 

feckly (fek'li), adv. [Sc., also written fectlie 
(and, with different term., fecklins) ; < feck 2 4* 
-ly 2 (or -tins = E. -ling 2 ).] For the most part ; 
mostly; almost. [Scotch.] 

Wheel -carriages I ha’e hut few, 

Three carts, and twa are feckly new. 

Burns , The Inventory. 

fecksf (feks), inter j. Same as fack 2 . 
fecula (fek'il-la), n. [= F. fecule = Sp. Pg. 
fecula = It. fec.ola, < L. fecula, also written 
far.ula and EE. contr. far la, burnt tartar or 
salt of tartar deposited in the form of a crust 
by wine, dim. of fax, dregs, lees: see feces.] 
Starch; any form of starch obtained as a sedi- 
ment by washing in water the comminuted 
roots, grains, or other parts of plants. See 
starch. 

feculence, feculency (fek'u-leus, -len-si), n. 
[= F. feculence = Sp. Pg. feculencia, < LL. fa'cu- 
lentia, leeB, dregs, (fcec ulentus, dreggy: see fec- 
ulent.] 1 . Muddiness; foulness; the quality 
of being foul with extraneous matter or lees. — 
2. That which is feculent; sediment; drogs; 
excremontitious matter. 

The fermented juice of the grapes ia partly turned into 
liquid dropa or lees, and partly into that crust or dry fee- 
ulenry that is commonly called tartar. 

Boyle, Works, I. 580. 
Thither f to cities! flow, 

As to a common and most noisome sewer, 

The dregs and feculence of ev’ry land. 

Cowper, Task, i. 684. 

feculent (fek'u-lent), a. [= F. feculent = Pr. 
feculent = Sp. Pg. It. feculento , <*L. fwculentus , 
abounding in dregs or sediment, thick, impure. 
<fax (fwe-), dregs, sediment: see/ee<w.] Foul 
with extraneous or impure substances ; muddy ; 
turbid; offensive; consisting of or abounding 
with dregs, sediment, or excrementitious matter. 


feddan 

Herein may be peroeived slender perforations, at which 
may be expressed a black and faeculent matter. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ill. 17. 

fecund (fek'und or fe-kund'), a. [< ME. fe- 
coundc , < OF. feco'tid, F. ftcond = Sj>. Pg. fe- 
cundo ss It. fecondo, < L. Jecundus, fruitful, fer- 
tile (of plants and animals), < */ *fc, generate, 
produce (see fetus), 4* - cundus , a formative of 
adjectives.] Prolific; readily producing off- 
spring ; hence, fruitful or productive in a gen- 
eral sense : as, the fecund earth. [Kecently re- 
vived and extended in application.] 

Make a dyche, and yf the moolde abounde 
And wol not in agayn, it is fecounde. 

Palladius , Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 4. 

The/<?etmd art of Constantinople was alao the parent of 
another style [of illumination] — the Arabian or Mahom- 
etan. Encyc. Brit., XII. 708. 

While the only fecund branch of the Gallic race la that 
which inhabits Eastern Canada, the British people at home 
and abroad have displayed marvelous powers of expansion. 

Pop. Set. Mo., XX VIII. 787. 

The chanee of encountering a spore or fecund germ, and 
introducing it into the flask on the wire that ia charged 
with the others, is so remote that we have considered it 
unnecessary to adopt, a more perfect apparatus. 

Paiteur, Fermentation (trans.), p. 87. 

fecundate (fek'un-dat or fe-kun'dat), v. t.; pret. 
an d pp. fecunda ted , ppr. fecunda ting. [ < L ,fe- 
cundatus, pp. of fecundare (> It. fecondare = Pg. 
Sp. Pr. fecundar = F. JYronderj, make fruitfiu, 
< fccundns : see fecund.] To make fruitful or 
prolific; specifically, iti biol., to render capable 
of development by the introduction of the male 
germ-element; impregnate. 

Tlie yolk and albumen of a fecundated egg remain . . . 
Bweet ami free from corruption. 

J. B. Nichols, Fireside Science, p. 26. 

Even the Trouveres, careless and trivial as they mostly 
are, could fecundate a great poet like Chuueer, ami are still 
delightful reading. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 203. 

fecundation (fek-un-da'shon), n. [= F. fecun- 
dation = Sp. fecund arum — Pg. fecund ap7o = 
It. fecondazione, < L. as if *fccundatio(n-), < fe- 
cundare, fecundate: see fecundate.] The act 
of fecundating ; impregnation. 

lienee we cannot infer a fertilitating condition or prop- 
erty id fecundation. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 7. 

fecundator (fok'un-da-tqr), n. [= F. feemida- 
tcur = Sp. Pg. fecundador = Tt. fecondalore, < 
EE. fecuiMpLor, < L. fecundare, fecundate: see 
fecundatmf Ouo who or that which fecundates. 

Where the troublesome animal called the mosquito ex- 
ists, there limy thetllarial disease exist* with the mosquito 
us tho fecundator and carrier. 

B. IT. Richardson, Prevent. Med., p. 671. 

fecundity (fe-kun'di-fi), v. t . ; pret. and pp. fe- 
cundified, ppr. fecundifying. [< E. fecundus , 
fruitful, 4- -ficare, < facerc, make : see -fy.] To 
make fruitful ; fecundate. [Rare.] 

fecundity (fe-kun'di-ti), n. [= F. JYcondite = 
Pr. fecundilat = Sp .feevndidad = Pg. fecundi- 
dade = It. feconditd, < L. fecundita(t-js, fruit- 
fulness, fertility, < fecundus: see fecund.] 1 . 
Fruitfulness ; the quality of propagating abun- 
dantly; particularly, the quality in female ani- 
mals of producing young in great numbers. 

Tin* pigeon was an emblem oifecviulity, and fruitfulness 
in marriage. Donne . , Sermons, iv. 

2. The power of germinating : as, the seeds of 
some plants long retain their fecundity. — 3. 
Productiveness in general ; the power of creat- 
ing or bringing forth ; fertility, as of invention. 

The fecundity of his [God’s] creative power never grow- 
ing barren nor being exhausted. Bentley. 

The pleasures incident to what are regarded as the 
higher functions are the pleasures which excel others in 
reBpect of fecundity * they are the source of future plea- 
sures. W. li. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism, p. 162. 

- 83 m. Productiveness. 

fecundous (fe-kun'dus), a. [< L .fecundus, fruit- 
ful: see fecund.] Fecund. [Rare.] 

The Press from her fecundous womb 
Brought forth the Arts of Greece and Rome. 

M. Green, The Spleen. 

fed (fed). Preterit and past participle of feed . 

fedaryt, n. A contracted form of feder ary. 

Senseless bauble [a letter), 

Art thou a fedary for this act, and look’st 
So virgin-like without? Shak., Oymbeline, iii. 2. 
[In most modern editions the word in this passage is 
printed feodary, a form of different origin and meaning. 
The original folio of 1623 has f cedar ie. See federary.] 

I cannot distrust the successful acceptation, where the 
sacrifice is a thrifty love, . . . and the presenter a fedary 
to such as arc masters, not more of their own fortunes 
than their own affections. Ford, Line of Life. 

feddan (fed'an), n. [Ar. faddn, faddan, a plow 
with yoke of oxen.] A land-measure of the Le- 
vant, consisting of as much as a yoke of oxen 
can plow in a day. In Egypt the legal feddan (ac- 
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cording to the official statement dated 1831, transmitting 
standards to the Russian government, and according to 
the measure of one of those standards by the Russian com- 
mission) is 1.08 English acres ; while under the Mamelukes 
it was 1.3 acres. 

The fedda’n , the most common measure of land, was, a 
few years ago, equal to about an English acre and one 
tenth. E. W. Lane , Modern Egyptians, I. 371. 

feddlet, v. i. An obsolete form of f addle. 
fedet, v. An obsolete form of feed. 
feder (fed'6r), n. and v. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of feather. 

federacy (fed'e-*a-si), n.; pi. federation (-siz). 
[f federate) 4-* -by ; cf. confederacy.'] A con- 
federation; confederacy. [Rare.] 

There remain coins of several states of the league, and 
also coins of the league itself a plain indication both of 
the sovereignty exercised by the several rnembors and of 
the sovereignty exercised by the whole federacy. 

Brougham. 

federal (fed'e-ral), a. and n. [< F. fbdSral = 
Bp. Pg. federal , < L. as if *fmderalis, < feedus 
{feeder-)] a league, treaty, covenant, akin to 
fides, faith: hug faith, fidelity.] I, a. 1. Per- 
taining to a league, covenant, or contract ; de- 
rived from a covenant between parties, par- 
ticularly between nations. 

The Romans compelled them, contrary to all federal 
right, ... to part witli Sardinia. Grew. 

It [the eucharistj is a federal rite betwixt God and us. 

Hammond. 

2. Confederated; founded on an allianco by 
confederation or compact for mutual support : 
as, the federal diet of the old German empire. 
— 3. Pertaining to a union of states in some 
essential degree constituted by and deriving 
its power from the people of all, considered as 
an entirety, and not solely by and from each 
of the states separately: as, a federal govern- 
ment, such as the governments of the United 
Btat.es, Switzerland, and some of the Bpanish- 
American republics. A federal government is prop- 
erly one in winch the federal authority is independent 
of any of its component parts within the sphere of the 
federal action : distinguished from a confederate govern- 
ment, in which the states ahum are sovereign, and which 
possesses no inherent power. 

The wants of the union arc to he supplied in one way or 
another : if by the authority of the federal government, 
then it will not remain to he done by that of the state gov- 
ernments. A. Hamilton, Federalist, No. xxxvi. 

The definition of treason against the United States . . . 
took notice of tli a federal character of American gov- 
ernment by defining it as levying war agftfhst the United 
States, or any one of them. Bancroft, Htatr. Const., II. 149. 

Both these leagues fthe Acliuian federation ami the 
ACtollun League] were instances of true federal govern- 
ment, and were not mere confederations: that is, the cen- 
tral government acted direetly upon all the citizens, and 
not merely upon the local governments. 

J. Fiske, Amur. Pol. Ideas, p. 76. 

But Jefferson pointed out that party divisions must al- 
ways exist in every free and deliberate society, and that 
if on a temporary superiority of the one party the other 
should resort to disunion, no Federal government, could 
ever exist. Schooler, Hist. U. S.,1. 422. 

4. Favorable to federation ; supporting the 
principle of a union of states under a common 
government; specifically, in the United States, 
relating to, or adhering to, the support of the 
Federal Constitution. — 5. In the American civ- 
il war, pertaining to or supporting the Union 

or federal government Federal City, Washington, 

as the scat of the government of the UnitcifstaU'S. -- Fed- 
eral Co ns titution. Hen Constitution of the United States, 
under constitution .— Federal headship, ill the system of 
federal theology, the headship of Adam, who is regarded as 
the federal head of the race, because he was the one 
with whom, as a representative of the race, the covenant 
of works was made by God, prior to the fall. —Federal 
party. In IJ. S. hist., a name applied first to those wlm fa- 
vored the adoption by the States of theUonstitutiou framed 
by the Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia in 1787, 
and later to the party which in the first years of the feder- 
al government became fully formed under the leadership 
of Alexander Hamilton. It controlled the general govern- 
ment till 1801, then declined, and about 1824 became ex- 
tinct. Its chief aims were the creation and maintenance of 
a strong central government, the strengthening of the spirit 
of nationalism, the control of polities by the more intelli- 
gent and substantial classes, the fostering of commercial 
interests, and the preservation of friendly relations with 
Great Britain. 

On the one side, the undivided phalanx of the federal 
party (for they had not then taken the name of whig). 

T. 11. Benton , Thirty Years, 1. 225. 
Federal theology* See theology. 

n . n. 1. A supporter of federation ; one de- 
voted to a union of states in a national gov- 
ernment or to its preservation ; a unionist. 
Specifically —-2. [cap.] In the American civil 
war, a Unionist ; particularly, a Union soldier : 
opposed to Confederate. 

A sharp action occurred, resulting in the capture of 
many Federal*. N. A. Rev., CJXXVI. 255. 

federalisation, federalise. Bee federalization, 
federalize . 
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federalism (fed'e-ral-izm), n. [= F. fbdbra- 
lisme = Bp. Pg. \t. federalismo ; as federal 4- 
-ism.] The doctrine or system of federation 
or federal union in government; the principle 
of assigning to the care of a central govern- 
ment such matters of common concernment as 
may bo agreed upon, and all others to that of 
the governments of the federated states, prov- 
inces, or tribes; more specifically, the aggre- 
gate principles or doctrines of a federal party, 
as the Federalists of the United Btates. Feder- 
alism lias been practised hv many uncivilized raees, as the 
ancient German tribes and some of the American Indians, 
chiefiy for warlike purposes. It existed for certain civil 
purposes also among the Greeks and other ancient and 
medieval peoples, as in the English heptarchy, was more 
largely developed in the old German empire, and has since 
been adopted in many countries, especially republics. 
(Heo federal, a., 2.) Its Introduction into France was ad- 
vocated by tlio Girondists after the fall of the monarchy. 

We see every man that the Jacobins choose to appre- 
hend taken up, . . . whether he ho suspected of royalism 
or federalism, moderautisin, democracy royal, or any other 
of the names of the faction which they start by the hour. 

Burke , Policy of the Allies. 
Intense Federalist as he was, his Federalism agreed with 
a stout anti-aristocratic spirit. 

II. E. Scudder, Noah Webster, p. 46. 
Stated broadly, so as to acquire somewhat the force of a 
universal proposition, the principle of federalism is just 
this : — that the people of a state shall have full and entire 
control of their own domestic affairs, winch directly con- 
cern them only, and which they will naturally manage 
with more intelligence and with more zeal than any dis- 
tinct governing body could possibly exercise ; hut that, as 
regards matters of common concern between a group of 
states, a decision shall in every ease he readied, not by 
brutal warfare or by weary diplomacy, hut by the system- 
atic legislation of a central government which represents 
both states and people, and whose decisions can always 
be enforced, if necessary, by the combined physical power 
of all the states. J. Fiske, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 133. 

The method by which federalism attempts to reconcile 
the apparently inconsistent claims of national sovereignty 
and of state sovereignty consists of the formation of a con- 
stitution under which the ordinary powers of sovereignly 
aie elaborately divided between tins common or national 
government and the separate States. 

A. V. Dicey, Law of Const., p. 131. 

federalist (fod'o-ral-ist), n. [= F. feder aliste 
= Bp. Pg It. federal is ta ; an federal 4- \ 1. 

In polities , an advocate or a supporter of feder- 
alism ; specifically, an advocate of a close union 
of states under a common government, or a 
supporter of such a union as against those who 
would weaken or destroy it; in V. S. hist. Leap.], 
a member of the Federal party. Bee federal, a. 

And according to the degii.c, of pleasure and pride we 
feel in being republicans ought to In tin* zeal in cherish- 
ing the spirit and supporting the character of federalists. 

Madison, Federalist, No. \ 
Tlie Federalists were the only proper tories our politics 
have ever produced, whose conservatism truly represented 
an idea, and not. a mere selfish interest - men who hon- 
estly distrusted democracy, and stood up for experience, 
or the tradition which tlie> believed for such, against em- 
piricism. Loan'll, Study Windows, p. 105. 

The party name of Federalist lias since become histori 
cal; and yet, to speak logically, it was the Anti Federal 
party that sustained a federal plan, while the Federalist 
contended for one more new ly national. 

Sell outer, Illst. U. H., I. 54. 
2. One who accepts the federal theology (which 
see, under theology). 

federalization ( f o d 11 e-ral -i -zit ' sh o n \ w . [ < fed- 
eralize + -ation. ] 1. The act. ot‘ federalizing, 

or the state of being federalized. — 2. Confed- 
eration ; federal union. Stiles. [Rare.] 

Also federalisation. 

federalize (fed'e-ral-Iz), v . ; pret. and pp. fed- 
eralized, ppr. federalizing. [< federal 4- - ize .] 
I. trans. To make federal; impart a federal or 
confederate character to. 

n. intrans. To unite by compact; league, as 
different states; confederate for political pur- 
poses. Barlow. .[Rare.] 

AIho federalise. 

federally (fed' e-ral -i ), adr. In a federal or 
joint manner; in accordance with a covenant 
or league. 

Nevertheless the, transgression of Adam, who had all 
mankind Federally, yea, .Naturally, in hlrn, has involved 
this Infant in the guilt, of it. 

C. Mather, quoted in O. W. Holmes’s Med. Essays, p. 360. 

federaiyt (fed'e-ra-ri), n. [Also in shortened 
form fedary; K L. as if * fouler arias, < feedus 
(feeder-), a league: see federal.] A confeder- 
ate ; an accomplice. 

More, she’s a traitor ; ami Camillo ig 
A fedcrary with her. Shah., W. T., ti 1. 

[This word is so printed in the original folio, which is tin 
usually correct in the printing of this play. It occurs no- 
where else except in the contracted form fedary, also used 
by Shakspere and others. Some editors prefer to read 
feodary (which see) in both passages.] 

federate (fed 'e-rat), v. f.: pret. and pp. feder- 
ated, ppr. federating. [\ L. fwderatus , pp. of 
feeder are, ieague together, < feedus (feeder-), a 
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league : Bee federal.] To form into a feder 
tion ; constitute as a federation. 

Hid the Chancellor himself, too, dream of federate 
the Continent against England ? Low, Bismarck, II. 1< 

Members of a federated empire which has accomplish 
such notable work. Contemporary Rev., L. 1; 

If any change is made, the British Empire must cct 
to exist, as such, and what was an Empire must hecoi 
(if anything) either a confederacy or a Federated Natio 
nineteenth Century, XIX. 

federate (fed 'e-rat), «. [= Sp. Pg. federado 
It. federate, < L. faidcratus , pp. of faiderare, i 
tablish by treaty or league: see federate, t 
Leagued; confederate; federal: aw, feder i 
nations or powers; “a federate alliance, ” lit 
burton , Alliance, ii. [Rare.] 
federation (fed-o-ra'shon), n. [=' F. fedm 
tion = Bp. Jederacion = Pg. feder agdo = It,. w 
derazionc , < L. as if *fatleratio(n-), < fader a, 
league together: hoc federate.] 1. The act 
uniting in confederation by league and con 
mint. 

If federation of the colonics ho partly accomplish 
the path was opened up by another Irishman. 

Contemporary Iter., Mil. 

2. A league; a confederacy; a federal al 
anc.o. 

That renowned federation (the United Provinces] 1 
reached the height of power, prosperity, and glory. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., 
Till the war-drum throbh’d no longer, and tlio battle-!! 
were furl’d 

In the Parliament, of man, the Federation of the world 
Tennyson, Locksley II 

The nation as such iH brutally Immoral. Nor is th 
much hope or cheer in the prospector a federation of 
turns, even If them were uny signs of its coming, ami 
rather a crowd of portents indicative of the creation 
new nationalities more essentially antagonistic than 
old. //. Taylor, Mind, XIII. 4 

3. A federal government, as that of the Unit 
States, Switzerland, or Germany.— Feast of 1 

federation, the name given to an assemblage of sevc 
bundled thousand persons from all parts of France in 
Champ de Mars, Paris, July 14th, 3790 (the first aimii 
snry of the storming of the Bastile), at, which, with r 
giouH solemnities and amid frenzied rejoicings, the k 
and all classes, hut especially delegates from all milit 
bodies, took an oath to support the newly established e 
Btitution and liberties of the country -Syn. Hoc coni 
era tion 

federationist (fed-e-ra'shon-ist), n. [< frde 
tion + -ls 7. J One who favors political fede 
tion ; specifically, one who advocates the esti 
lishinent of a federal union among the pa 
of tlio British empire. 

We cannot wonder, therefore, If such a successful „ 
eiahonist as Sir John Macdonald anticipates in Austr, 
sin, and even in South Africa, the same successful resi 
as have been obtained in Canada. 

Fm tm yhtly Rev., N. S., XXXIX. ! 

federative (fed'o-ra-tiv), a. [= F. feder atij 
Sp. Pg. federative ; as federate + -ire.] < 
pertaining to, or of the nature of federate 
uniting in a league; federal: as, a federal 
go vet u ment, ; the Jedera tire principle. 

They . . . suggest, to them leagues of perpetual am 
at the very time when the power to which our const 
tion 1ms exclusively delegated the federative eapacit 
this kingdom may find it expedient to make war u 
them Iiurke, Rev. in Fra 

An interesting inquiry licit* arises, whether the tre 
making power in n federative union, like the United Stii 
can alienate the domain of one of the states witliou 
consent. Woolsev, Introd. to Inter. Law, { 

federatively (fed'e-ril-tiv-li), adr. Ill a fed 
ativa or federal manner; as a league or coni 
eraey. 

The periodical disorders to which Jcderatinely col 
tuted states arc liable. Fop. Sei Mo., XXVI. 

fedifragoust (fe-dif'ni-gus), a. [= Pg. lt.fi 

frago, < Is. fan f if rag ns, league-breaking, per 
ious, < fadus, a league, 4- frangerr (^/ *frt 
break.] Treaty-breaking. 

We see It (adultery | plagued to teach us that the si 
of a greatej latitude than some imagine it ; unclean, 
d if rayons, perjured. Her. T. Adams, Works, I. 

fedityt, feedityt (fed'i-ti), v. [ < L. fwdita(t 
foulness, < fad us, foul, vile, infamous.] V 
ness ; turpitude. 

For that bee seeing and perceiving wliafc sodomitl 
feditie and abomination, with other inconuenieiiees, 
spring Incontinently upon his diabolical! doctrine, ycl 
all that would not give ouei his pestilent purpose. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1 

A second may he the f onlay and unnatural ness of 
match. lip. Hall, (’uses of Conscience, Iv 

Home feditie* common among tin Gnostieks, not f 
he named Bp. Lavinytnn, Moravians Compaied, p 

fedoa (fod'o-jt), n. [NL.] In orrnth. : (a) An 
name (1) of the redshank. Totanus caluh 

(2) of the stone-plover, (Edicnemus crepita 

(3) of a barge or godwit,, some species of 
genus Lintosa. (b) The specific name of 
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great North American god wit, IAmosa fedoa . 
IAnnceus, 1766. (c) [cap.] A generic name of 
the stone-plovers : same as (Edicnemus . IT. J£, 
Leach , 1816. (d) [cap.] A generic name of the 
god wits: same as Limom. Stephens, 1824. 
fee 1 (fe), n. [< ME. fee, fe, earlier feh, feoh , 
cattle, property, money, money paid, tribute, 
a foo, < AS. feoh (contr. gen. feds, dat. fed), 
neut., cattle, property, money, = OS. fehu = 
O Fries, ft a = 11. ree = LQ . fee = OHG. fihu,fehu , 
MUG. vihe, G. vieh, cattle, = Icel. fe, cattle, 
property, money, = Sw. fa = Dan. fw, cattle, 
beast, ss Goth, failiu, neut., cattle, property, 
ss L. pecus ( peeu-), neut., cattle, money, cf. pe- 
rns ( pecor -), neut., cattle, esp. small cattle, a 
flock, pecus (peoud-), f., a single head of cattle, 
esp. of small cattle, a sheep, etc. (> peculium, 
property in cattle, private property, what is 
one’s own, pecunia, property, money: see pecu- 
liar, peculate , pecuniary, etc.), = Skt. pagu, cat- 
tle (a single head or a herd), a domestic ani- 
mal, < y/ *pag, fasten, bind, = Tout, i/ *fah, 
*fanh, in fang, etc. : sec fang, fay 1 , fair*.] If. 
Cattle ; live stock, especially considered as the 
basis of wealth. 

Wythe outeii wyfe nml chyld, 

Or hyrdcs [keepers] that kepe thare/er. 

York Plays, p. 71. 
I ryde aftyre tills wilde/ce; 

My ruches rynnys at n»y devyse. 

Thomas of Ersscldoune (Child's Ballads, I. 100). 

2f. Property; estate. 

Ferly flayed that folk that In those fees longed. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 900. 

8f. Money paid or bestowed ; payment ; emolu- 
ment. 

Tliei thanked liym liertely, and soldo that the! wolde it 
not, for in tyine comyiige tliei reseevo his yeftes and take 
of hym other /«e. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 224. 

For he married me for love, 

But 1 married liim tor fee. 

The Laird of Waristoun (Child’s Ballads, III. 109). 

Specifically — 4. A reward or compensation for 
services ; recompense ; in Scotland, wages. 

And every yore I wyll the gyve 
Twenty nmrke to thy fee. 

Lytell Gcste erf Robyn Mode (Child's Ballads, V. 71). 
Take some remembrance of us, as a tribute, 

Not as a fee. Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 

And for a merk o' mail* fee 
Diuna stall’ wi' him. Scotch Sony. 

In particular— (a) A reward fixed by law for the services 
of a public officer : as, a sheriff's fee for execution. 

A law has recently been passed remitting all fees upon 
navigation, ulthough a round-about system has been 
adopted, by which the fees are charged against the Trea- 
sury. K. Schuyler, Ainer. Diplomacy, p. 70. 

(6) A reward for professional services: as, a lawyer’s fee; 
a clergyman's marriage fee. 

But that was pretie of a cortaine sorrle man of law, that 
gaue his Client but bad councoil, and yet found fault with 
nls fee, and said: my fee, good frend, hath deseruod bet- 
ter cofisel. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. i’oesie, p. 148. 

And in this state she [Malt] gallops night by night . . . 

O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees. 

Shak., K. and J., i. 4. 

(c) A customary gratuity : as, a waiter’s fee. 

I have dismissed, with the fee of an orange, the little 
orphan who serves me as a handmaid. 

Charlotte Bronte, .lane Eyre, xxxi. 
Ay, here ’s a deer whose skin *s a keeper’s fee. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 

5. A sum paid for a privilege: as, an entrance 
fee to a circus; an initiation fee to a club. 
[Fee usually implies the Idea of specific sums for specific 
acts of service, as distinguished from salary, or compen- 
sation by time of service.] — ConBUl&r fees. See consu- 
lar.— Retaining fee, the fee of a lawyer on engaging in 
a particular cause, sometimes applied in payment of the 
first services actually rendered, and sometimes regarded 
as a payment additional to charges for specific services, 
and given for the purpose of securing the right to call upon 
him at any time»to commence such services, or to pledge 
him not to accept employment from the adverse party, or 
for both purposes. 

fee 1 (fe), v . t . [< fec^, w.] 1. To pay a fee to; 
reward for services past or to come. Hence — 

2. To hire or bribe; engage or employ the ser- 
vices of. 

Fee him, father, fee him. Scotch song. 

She hath an usher, and a waiting gentlewoman, 

A page, a coachman ; these are feed and feed, 

And yet, for all that, will be prating. 

Fletcher ( and another), Noble Gentleman. 
He hired an auld horse, and fee'd an auld man, 

To carry her back to Northumberland. 

The Provost's Dochter (Child's Ballads, IV. 298). 

8. To causo to engage with a person for do- 
mestic or farm service : as, a man fees his son 
to a farmer. [Scotch.] 

fee 2 (fe), n. [< ME. fe, pi. fees , fee. z, an estate 
held in trust or under conditions, a feud, as- 
similated in form to fe, fee , property, etc. 
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(with which it is ult. identical), < OP. fled, fie, 
feu, var. of fieu, later fief, > E. fief (which does 
not seem to occur in ME. : see feoff), < ML. 
feudum, property held in fee : see fief, feoff, 
feud?. ] 1 . An estate in land, of indefinite dura- 
tion, granted by and held of a superior lord, in* 
whom the ultimate title resides, on condition 
of performing some service in return. See 
feud?. In this, which is its original sense, it implies the 
Idea of reward for service or allegiance, and was used in 
contradistinction to estates in allodium , or entire prop- 
erty, which were generally small allotments held free of 
any obligation. 

The tenure of lands is altogether grounded on military 
laws, and held as a fee under jprinces. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 80. 

2. An estate of inheritance j an estate in land 
belonging to the owner and his heirs and assigns 
forever. In the latter case it is more specifically termed 
a fee simple. fSee conditional fee (6), below.) The fee 1 b 
the highest and most extensive interest that a person can 
have in lands. In this sense the king might nave a fee, 
but not in the Bense of def. 1. After the abolition of the 
feudal system the word continued to be used of real prop- 
erty ; and although in the United States generally land is 
held in allodium, the private ownership, if subject to no 
paramount right except that of eminent domain vested 
in the State, is termed the fee. The word when unqualified 
may or may not mean an absolute or unqualified fee, or 
fee simple. 

3. Estate in general; property; possession; 
ownership. 

Those Ladies, which thou sawest late, 

Are Venus Damsels, all within her fee, 

But differing In honour and degree. 

Spenser, Y. Q., VI. x. 21. 

Onco did she l Venice] hold the gorgeous East in fee, 

And was the safeguard of the West. 

Wordsworth, Extinction of the Venetian Republic. 
My lute and I are lords of more 
Than thrice this kingdom’s fee. 

Lowell, Singing Leaves. 
Base fee, a qualified fee ; a freehold estate of inheritance 
to which a qualification is annexed, so that it must ter- 
minate whenever the qualification is at an end ; more 
specifically, in the English law of settlements, the ostate 
created by absolute alienation by a tenant in tail alone 
(see entail), which, being made without the consent of the 
protector, does not bar remaindermen or reversioners, but 
only the grantor’s own issue, and hence is liable to be de- 
feated by the failure of such issue. 

The curious kind of estate created by tho conveyance in 
fee simple of a tenant in tail not in possession, without 
the concurrence of the owners of estates preceding his 
own, is called a base fee. F. Pollock , Land Laws, p. 108. 

Conditional fee. (a) Any fee granted upon condition. 
(b) A fee limited to particular heirs or a particular class 
of heirs, under the common-law rule that, on the donee’s 
once having such heirs, the estate became absolute for all 
purposes of alienatiou, on the ground that a condition 
onco performed was at an end. (See entail.) To designate 
this kind of conditional fee at tlie common law, the more 
appropriate phrase is fee simple conditional. This evasion 
of the intent of donorB to reserve a reversion on a failure 
of heirs was put an end to by a statute known as De Donis, 
which enacted that the will of the donor should be ob- 
served, and that on the failure of heirs the property should 
revert to the donor. The estate of the donee under this 
statute was termed a fee tail. See tail'*, a. ( c ) Later, the 
term conditional fee wub applied to the estate of a mort- 
gagee of land, under a mortgage in the usual form, which 
Has regarded as vesting the fee in the mortgagee subject 
to its being divested by performance of the condition, 
namely payment.— Determinable fee. a fee determin- 
able by a condition or a conditional limitation; more 
specifically, a feo created by a limitation to the grantee 
and his heirs till the happening of a future event which 
may or may not happen, as a gift to A and his heirs, and 
if A dies without issue, then to another.— Fee Simple, 
fee simple absolute, a fee that is not qualified. See def. 
2.— Fee tail. See conditional fee (b). Great fee, the 
holding of a tenant of the crown. 

By the feudal law, a great fee or great lordship, which 
are convertible terms, was the highest order of possession, 
and was held directly from the crown. 

Baines , Hist. Lancashire, II. 14. 

In his domain as of fee. See domain.— Limited fee, 

a determinable fee ; more specifically, a fee determinable 
by a conditional limitation.— Plowman’s fee. peasant 
tenure; the custom by which lands descended to all the 
sons of the tenant in equal shares, with, however, some 
privilege or birthright in favor of the elder or younger 
son : a rule of descent which under the feudal system gavef 
way to primogeniture. 

The strict English primogeniture as applied to the rus- 
tic holdings, sometimes called fiefs de roturier or “plough- 
man's fee." Encyc. Brit., XlX. 786. 

Qualified fee, a base fee ; a freehold estate of inheritance 
to which a qualification is annexed, so that it must termi- 
nate whenever the qualification is at an end ; more spe- 
cifically, the estate created by a limitation to the grantee 
and the heirs of an ancestor of his in the paternal line 
whose heir he also is, as a gift to B and the heirs of A, his 
father. 

feeable (fe'a-bl),a. [Early mod. E. eX^of cable; 
<fee 4* -able.] Capable of being feed ; capable 
or being hired or bribed, 
feeble (fe'bl), a. and n. [< ME. feble, rarely 
fieble, febul, < AF. feble, OF. feble, feuble, foible 
(> E. foible), etc. ; earlier Of. flebc,fleuble,floi- 
ble, etc., F .faible = Pr .feble, fible, freble as Sp. 
feble ?s Pg. febre ss It. fievole, weak, feeble, < 
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h.flebilis. tearful, mournful, lamentable, <flere, 
weep, akin to fluere, flow: Bee fluent. For the 
development of meaning, cf . MHG. swach, mis- 
erable, pitiable, weak, G. schwach, weak ; Goth. 
wainags, lamentable, pitiable, unhappy, miser- 
able ; OHG. weneg, weinag, G. wenig, little, few.] 

1. a. If. Miserable; poor; common; mean. 

Vp an sell asse he rod, and in feble clothes also. 

He ue com with no gret nobleie, so as thou dost nou 
With riche clothes. Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 64. 

2. Lacking strength ; lacking capacity for for- 
cible action or resistance ; freak ; specifically, 
reduced to a state of weakness, as by sickness 
or age. 

Zee schulle undirstonde that before the Chlrche of the 
Bepulere is the Cytee more feble than in ony othcre partie. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 80. 
Like rich hangings in a homely houBe, 

So was his will in his old feeble body. 

Shak., 2Hen. VI., v. 8. 

This way and that the feeble stem is driven, 

Weak to sustain the storms and injuries of heaven. 

Dryden , Flower and Leaf, 1. 689. 
Forward she started with a happy cry, 

And laid the feeble infant in his arms. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

3. Wanting in force exerted, whether of action 
or resistance; lacking in intensity, vividness, 
energy, or efficiency; faint: as, n feeble voice; 
a feeble light ; feeble thinking ; a feeble argu- 
ment or poem. 

Thowe servyst me with fehulle chere ; 

To hym thyn hart wolte fully enclyne. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 160. 
Why should wo suppose that conscientious motives, fee- 
ble as they are constantly found to be In a good cause, 
should be omnipotent for evil? 

Macaulay, Hallam’s CoiiBt. Hist 

A feeble faith I would not shake. 

Whittier , Questions of Life. 

In politics the mightiest events often come from the 
feeblest beginnings, so the most devastating mischiefs may 
be due to errors of judgment that were hardly censurable. 

Gladstone, Nineteenth Century, XXI. 928. 

4. Exhibiting or indicating weakness : as, a fee- 
ble appearance. =Syn. 2. Sickly, languishing, ener- 
vated, frail, drooping. 

Il.t n. [Cf. F. faible, the weak part, as of a 
sword, etc.] 1. A feeble person. 

It is an oneomely couple hi CryBt, as me tlilnketh, 

To gyuen a gouge wenche to an ohie feble. 

Piers Plowman (B), ix. 101. 

2. Weakness; feobleness. 

tHe] ffainted for febull, and fele to the ground 
In a swyme a swogli, as he swelt wold. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. '1’. S.), 1. 3560. 

3. Same as foible, 1. 

feeblet (fe'bl), v. [< ME .feblcn, make feeble, 
become feeble, < OF. f Meier , febloier (also 
afebleier , afebloier ), make feeble, < feble , fee- 
ble : see feeble , a. Cf. enfeeble.] I. tram. To 
weaken; enfeeble. 

Shall that victorious hand ho feebled here, 

That in your chambers gave you chastisement ? 

Shak. , K. John, v. 2. 
Tis true, you are old and feebled ; 

Would you were young again, and in full vigour! 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, i. 3. 

II. intram. To grow faint or weak. 

Moche folk of here fon fel algate newe, 

& here men feebled fast «fc faileden of here mete. 

William of Paler ne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2668. 
All failit there forse, feblit there herttes, 

The batell on backe was borne to tho se. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6966. 

feeble-minded (fe ' bl - mill 0 ded), a. Weak in 

mind, (a) Wanting firmness or constancy ; irresolute. 

Comfort the feebleminded. 1 Thes. v. 14. 

(6) Lacking intelligence ; idiotic. 

feeble-mindedness (fe ' bl -min' ded -nes), «. 

The state of being feeble-minded, 
feebleness (fe'bl-neB), n. [< ME. febelnes, fe- 
bulnessc, < feble. febul , feeble, + -wm.] The 
quality or condition of being feeble, in any 
sense of that word; weakness. 

Our Savior Crist, beryng hys Croat, for very febylnesse fell 
ther to the grounde vnder uethe Crosse. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 89. 
He r Hamlet] is the victim not so much of feebleness of 
will as of an intellectual indifference that hinders the 
will from working long in any one direction. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 215. 

feeblisht, v. t. [< feeble + -is)?, after enfee- 
blish.] To enfeeble. 

All Clirlstendome was sore decayed aud feehlished by 
occasion of the warres betweene England and France. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 68. 

feebly (fe'bli), adv. In a feeble manner ; weak- 
ly; faintly; without strength. 

Tliy gentle numbers feebly creep. 

Dryden, Mae Flecknoe. 
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The fact is, that supernatural beings, as long as they 
are considered merely with reference to tneir own nature, 
excite our feelings very feebly. Macaulay , Dante. 

feed (fed), v. ; pret. and pp. fed, ppr. feeding. 
[< ME, feden (pret. fedde, fed , pp. fed, feddc), 
\ AS. fedan (pret. Jedde, pp, Jcaed,fedd), feed, 
nourish, bring forth, produce (= 08. fodian = 
OFries. foda, foda, Fries, i iveden = D. voedvn = 
LG. voden , voden , fdden, fiiden =s OH Q.fuotan, 
MHG. viieten, viiten = led. fmdha = Sw. foda = 
Dan. fade = Goth, fodjan, feed, give fooa to), < 
foda, food: see food.’] I. tram. 1. To give 
food to ; supply with nourishment. 

lie made hune to lepo and gaue li^te to blynde, 

And fedde with two tisshes and with fyue loues 
Sore afyngred folke mo than fyue thousande. 

Piers Plowman (B), xix. 122. 
If thine enemy hunger, feed him. llotn. xii. 20. 

Also while men are fed with wine and bread, 

They shaH bo fed with sorrow at his hand. 

Swinburne, Two Dreams. 

2. To supply; fill the requirements of ; furnish 
material to for consumption, use, or means of 
operation ; provide with whatever is necessary 
to the development, maintenance, or working 
of : as, canals are fed by streams and ponds ; 
to feed a fire, a steam-engine, or a threshing- 
machine; to feed a lathe (by applying to the 
chisel the object to be turned) ; vanity is fed 
by flattery. 

I envy not thy glory, 

To feed my humour. Shak . , Kich. III. , iv. 1. 

Whatever waa created lioeda 
To bo sustain'd and fed ; of elements 
The grosser feeds the purer, earth the sea, 

Barth and the at ' a feed air. Milton , I*. L., v. 415. 
The small hand led 
To where a woman, gentle-eyed, 

Her distaff fed. 

Whittier, Hermit of the Thcbaid. 

For dyeing, the skins [glove-kid] are first washed out in 
warm water to frets them from superfluous alum, and then 
again fed with yolk of eggs and salt. 

Encyc. Brit., XIV. 389. 

3. To graze; cause to be cropped by feeding, 
as herbage by cattle. 

Once in three years feed your mowing lands. 

M ort inter, Husbandry. 

The portion [of turnip-crop] to he fed off by sheep in ust 
necessarily bo treated in a different manner. 

ISncyc. Brit., I. 307. 

4. To supply for food, consumption, or opera- 
tion : as, to feed out beets to cattle ; to feed 
water to an engine ; to feed work (something to 
be operated on) to a lathe or other machine. 

In England, and in some parts of this country, turnips 
am Jed to sheep in the field. Amer. Cyc., XVI. 75. 

5f. To entertain; amuse. -Syn. 1. To nourish, 
cherish, sustain, support. — 2. To contribute to. 

II. in tram. 1. To take food; eat. [Now rare- 
ly used of persons except in contempt or dis- 
paragement.] 

In youro fedynyc luke goodly yee bo scnc. 

Babees Book (K. E. T. H.), p. 7. 
Then shall the lambs /mZ after their manner. Isa. v. 17. 
To feed were best at borne; 

From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare without it. 

Shak., Macbeth, lii. 4. 

That he should breathe ami walk, 

Feed with digestion, sleep, enjoy his health. 

B. J orison, Every Man out of his Humour, i. 1. 
The cattle arc grazing, 

Their heads never raising ; 

There arc forty feeding like one! 

Wordsworth, Written in March. 

2. To subsist; use something for sustenance 
or support: with on or upon. 

To feed on hope, to pine with fearo and sorrow. 

Spenser, Mother Huh. Tale, 1. 000. 

Upon the earth's increase why shouldst. thou/<v?d, 
Unless the oartli with thy increase he fed? 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 1(19. 

3. To grow fat. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
feed (fed), n. [<Jeed t r.] 1. Food, properly 

for domestic or other animals ; that which is 
eaten by a domestic animal; provender; fod- 
der. 

More dangerous 

Than baits to fish, or honey-stalks to sheep; 

When as the one is wounded with the bait, 

The other rotted with delicious feed. 

Shak., Tit. And., iv. 4. 

2f. Pasture-ground; grazing-land. 

His flocks, and bounds of feed. 

Are now on sale. Shak., As you Like it, ii. 4. 

3. A meal, or the act of eating. [Archaic or 
low.] 

For such pleasure, till that hour, 

At feed or fountain, never had I found. 

Milton, P. L., ix. 507. 
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4. A certain allowance of provender given: as, 
a feed of corn or oats. 

From the middle of October till the end of May, my 
horses got ono feed of steamed food . . . daily. 

Quoted in Encyc. Brit., I. 886. 

6. In mecli. : (a) The motion or advance of any 
material which is being fed to a machine, as 
of cloth to the needle of a sewing-machine, (b) 
The material upon which a machine operates, 
as the grain running into a grinding-mill, (c) 
The advance of a cutting-tool, as the cutter of 
a planer, or the chisel of a lathe, upon or into 
the material to be cut. — 6f. [Var. of food.] 
Same as food 1 , n., 4. 

Cum heir, cum heir, ye freely feed, 

And lay your head low on my knee. 

Kempion (Child’s Ballads, 1. 138). 

7. The amount of water needed in a canal-lock 
to allow of the passage of a boat. — 8. In stone- 
sawing , sand and water employed to assist tho 
saw-blade in cutting. 

To prevent the sand and water, called the feed, from 
flowing out between the stones, the Interval is filled up 
with straw rammed in firmly between the two 1 docks. 

Byrne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. 86. 
Differential feed, a device for securing a slow and pow- 
erful regular forward movement of a tool. = Syn. 1. Peed, 
Food, Fodder, Provender, Foraye. Feed for animals, es- 
pecially animals kept for workor fattening for the mar- 
ket; food for human beings and tlie smaller animals, house- 
hold pets, etc.; Jodder, dry or green feod for animals, but 
not pasturage ; jtrovender, dry feed. Foraye is rarely used 
except for fodder furnished for horses in an army, gen- 
erally by foraging. Food is also a general word for that 
which supplies nourishment to any organized body. 

And homeless near a thousand homes I stood, 

And near a thousand tables pined and wanted food. 

Wordsworth, Guilt and Sorrow. 

Tho great cost of cattle, and the sickening of their cat- 
tle upon sueli wild fodder as was never cut before; the 
loss of their sheep and swine by wolves, . . . are the other 
disasters enumerated by the historian. 

Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 

Tit a. Say, sweet love, what thou desir’st to eat. 

Hot. Truly, a peek ot provender; I could munch your 
good » ,v y oats. Shak., M. N. 1>., iv. 1. 

All oats, Indian corn, or rather foraye that wagons or 
horses bring f«. the camp, ... is to be taken for the use 
of the enemy. Franklin , Autobiog., p. 216. 

feed-apron (fcd'tV'prun), n. Jn much., an apron 
carrying material or feed to some part of a ma- 
chine. 

feeder (fe'dfcr), n. 1. One who or that which 
feeds, or supplies food or nourishment. 

Swinish glo'tony 

Ne'er looks to Heaven amidst, his gorgeous feaBt, 

But with besotted base ingratitude 
Crams, and blasphemes his Jeeder. 

Milton, Cornus, 1. 779. 

The plant or animal on which a parasite lives is termed 
its host or feeder. Dc Bary, Fungi (traiiB.), p. 358. 

2. One who furnishes incentives; an eneou- 
rager. 

Thou shalt be, as thou wast, 

The tutor and tho feeder of my riots. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 6. 

3. One who or an animal that eats or takes 
nourishment. 

The patch is kind enough ; hut a hug e feeder. 

Shak., M. of V., ii. 6. 

Bless’d he not both tho feeder and the food? 

Quarles, Emblems, i. 1. 

Have your worms well scoured, and not kept in sour and 
mu *y inoBB, for he [the barbel] is a curious Jfastklioiis] 
feeder. /. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 168. 

4f. A servant or dependent supported by his 
lord; a parasite. 

I w ill your very faithful feeder be, 

And buy it with your gold right suddenly. 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 4. 

Mr. Thornhill came with a couple of friends, his chap- 
lain and feeder. Goldsmith, Vicar, vn 

6. One who fattens cattle for slaughter. — 0. 
That which feeds or supplies; anything that 
serves for the conveyance of material or sup- 
plies to, or furnishes communication with, 
something else : as, great rivers are valuable 
feeders of commerce ; cross-roads and lanes are 
feeders to the highway. 

Dialects have always been the feeders rather than the 
channels of a literaiy language. 

Max Muller , Science of Language, p. 60. 
Specifically — (a) A fountain, stream, or channel that sup- 
plies a main canal with water, (b) A branch or side rail- 
road running into and increasing the business of the main 
Hue. (r) In mininy, a branch or spur falling into the main 
lode, and appearing to add to its width or richness ; a 
dropper, (d) Any device or contrivance for delivering to 
a machine the feed or materials to bo operated upon, as 
tlie apron of a carder, the feed- wheel of a sewing-machine, 
tlie feeding device of a saw-mill, rail-machine, grain-mill, 
etc. (e) In oryan-buildiny . a small oblique bellows placed 
under (occasionally apart from) the lurge horizontal stor- 
age-bellows, and used to furnish air to tlie latter. The 
mechanical power is applied to the feeder, not to the bel- 
lows proper, though the steadiness and pressure of the 
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wind depend solely upon the size and weighting of thi 
latter, (f) In theat. cant, u subordinate rdle written t< 
bring out the peculiarities of an important part, (y) Ii 
elect., a wire which supplies current at a point where it 1 
required ; a feed-wire. 

7. One who feeds a machine, as a printing- 
ress: as, pressmen and feeders. See feeding, 
. — 8. In entom., one of the organs coin posing 
the mouth-parts or trophi. Kirby . 
feed-hand (fed'haud), n. A rod* by which in- 
termittent motion is imparted to a ratchet- 
wheel. E. H. Knight . 

feed-head (fed'hed), n. 1. A cistern of water 
placed above the boiler of a steam-engine and 
supplying it with water. — 2. In casting, extra 
metal above the mold used to supply the waste 
caused by contraction in the mold ; a dead -head 
or head. Also called riser. 
feed-heater (fed'he"t&r), n. 1. An apparatus 
for raising the temperature of tho water sup- 
plied to a steam-boiler, either by the direct heat 
of the fire or indirectly by exposing it to the 
latent heat of the exhaust-steam from tho en- 
gine. Such boilers are also designed to purify tlie feed- 
water by filtering out solid impurities, by precipitating 
lime or other materials that might form incrustations in 
the boiler, and by restraining oil und grease by means of 
absorbent filters. 

2. A boiler for cooking food for cattle, 
feeding (fe 'ding), n. [Verbal n. of feed, r.J 1. 

The act of taking or giving food ; the act of 
eating or of giving to eat. — 2. That which is 
eaten. 

Contention, like n horse 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 

3. That which furnishes food, especially for 
animals; pasture-land. 

They call him borides ; and [lie] boasts himself 
To have a worthy feeding. Shak., W. T., iv. 8. 

Finding tho feeding, for which lie bad toil'd 
To have kept safe, l>y those vile eattlo spoil'd. 

Drayton , Mooncalf. 

Meadows, Greens, Pastures, Feedinys. 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, 1. 1. 

4. In printing (press-work), tho placing of sep- 
arate sheets of paper in position , so that they can 
be printed or ruled by a printing- or a ruling- 
machine. Also called, in England, laying-on. 

feeding-bottle (fo'diug-bot/'l), w. A bottle for 
supplying itiilk or other liquid nutriment to an 
infant. 

feeding-engine (f o' ding-on 'jin), n. An engine 
used to feed a boiler or other reservoir, 
feeding-ground (fe 'ding-ground), 71. A place 
where an animal resorts to feed : said of either 
sea or land, and often in tho plural, 
feed-motion (fed'imVshon), n. In maeh., the 
machinery that gives motion to the parts called 
the feed in machines. 

feed-pipe (fod'pip), n. In a steam-engine, the 
pipe leading from tho feed-pump or from an 
elevated cistern to the bottom of the boiler, 
feed-pump (fed 'pump), w. The force-pump em- 
ployed in supplying the boiler ot a steam-en- 
gine with water. 

feed-rack (fed'rak), n. A rack or holder for 
hay, grain, or other food for cattle, 
feed-roll (fed'rol), n. In mark., any roller of 
which the function is to feed or supply to the 
mechanism the material to be operated upon, 
as, in a typewriter, a roll covered with india- 
rubber or other elastic material, which moves 
the paper as required, line by line, 
feed-screw (fod'skrb), n. A long screw used in 
large lathes to impart a regular feed-motion or 
advance to tho tom-rest or to the work itself, 
feed-trough (fod'trof), n. A trough in which is 
placed food for animals, especially for swine, 
feed-water (f«d'wa*t,6r), w. Warmed water 
supplied to the boiler .of a steam-engine by the 
feed-pump through the feed-pipe. It. Wilson, 
8team Boilers, p. 118. 

feed-wire (fcd'wir), n. Same as feeder , 6 (g). 
fee-estate (lo'cs-tat"), w. In Eng. law , a ten- 
ure of lands or tenements for which some ser- 
vice or acknowledgment is paid to the chief 
lord. 

fee-farm (fe'fiirm), n. [< feel 4- farnA.] 1. 
Land held by one as tenant in fee of another, 
without homage, fealty, or other service, ex- 
cept that mentioned in the feoffment, usually 
the full rent. 

Fee farm, feodi firma, or fee farm rent, is when the lord, 
upon the creation of tin* tenancy, reserves to himself and 
bis heirs either the rent for whieh it was before let to 
farm, or was reasonably worth, or at least a fourth part 
of the value ; without homage, fealty, or other services 
beyond what are especially comprised in the feoffment. 

S. Dowell, Tuxes in England, I. 151, note. 
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2. The estate of the tenant in land so held. 

ills Ma‘y renewed iih our lease of Says Court pastures 
for 09 yoares, but ought, according to his solemn promise 
(as 1 hone he will still perform), have passed them to us iu 
fee-farme. Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 12, 1072. 

Fee-farm rent, the rent payable by the tenant of a fee- 
farm. 

The Duke of Buckingham . . . hath about 19,000/. a- 
year, of which ho pays away about 7000/. a-year in inter- 
est, about 2000/. iu fee-farm rents to the King, about. 0000/, 
in wages and pensions, and the rest to live upon, and pay 
taxes for the whole. Pejiys, Diary, IV. 102. 

fee-farmer (fe'fiir*m6r), n. One who holds 
land from a superior lord in fee-farm. 

As when bright Phobus (Landlord of the Light) 

And his fee-farmer Luna most are parted, 
lie sets no sooner but shoe comes in sight. 

Davies, Holy Jtoodo, p. 13. 

fee-farming (fe'ffir'ining), n. The act or prac- 
tice of conveying in fee-farm. 

He hath invented fee -farm ivy of benefices. 

Latimer, 0th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1649. 

fee-fund (fe'fund), n. In Scots law , the dues of 
court payable on the tabling of summonses in 
the Court of Session, the extracting of decrees, 
etc., out of which the clerks and other officers 
of the court are paid. 

fee-grief (fe'gref), n. A private grief, appro- 
priated to some single person as a fee or salary. 
A a res. [Rare.] 

What concern they’ 

Tin* general cause? or is it u fee-grief , 

Due to some single breast? 

Shale., Mucbeili, iv. 3. 

feeing-market (fe'ing-mar // ket), n. In Hcot- 
laud, a semi-annual market or fair, usually held 
in the public square or other public place, at 
which plowmen, dairymaids, and other farm- 
servants are feed or hired for the year or half- 
year next ensuing. Sometimes called feeing- 
\fair . 

Tlic men who, at fnirs ami fee in; /-markets, while con- 
tending for tiie good- will of some country beauty, ex- 
changed a few blows, more in fun than with bud feeling, 
were left to settle tlieir differences in ilioir own way with- 
out the interference of the slierllf’s olllcer. 

Quoted in Ribton-Tur tier's Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 306. 

Feejeean (fe-je'an), a. and m, Heo Fijian. 

feek (fek), v. i. [Cf . feak, j like.'] To walk about 
in perplexity. Grose. [Prov. Eng.] 

feel 1 (tel), v . ; prot. and pp. felt, ppr .feeling. 
[< ME. Jelen, < AH. /elan, fool, commonly in 
comp, ye-fclan, fool, perceive, = OH. g ifolian = 
() Fries*, feta = D. voelen = OHO. fuole'n , touch, 
feel, Milo, r twlen, G. fuhleu , fool, = Dan. foie, 
fool ; not in Goth. orScand.; y/*fo\, found per- 
haps in AH. John = OH. folm = OHO . folnia, 
the band (whence ult. E. fumble , grope, farnble, 
stammer: see fumble, farnble^), = L. palm a, tlio 
palm of the hand : see pahn*J] I. trails. 1. To 
have a sensation or sense-perception of. Spe- 
cifically — (a) To have a sensation or sense-perception of 
by means of the sense of touch, or through physical con- 
tact with tiie surface of the body. 

Now does he feel 

His secret murthers sticking on his hands. 

Shah. , Macbeth, v. 2. 

A hand that pushes tliro’ the leaf 
To find a nest tuu\ feels a snake. 

Tennyson, Pel leas and Ettarre. 
(ft) To be or become aware of through material action upon 
any nerves of sensation other than those of Bight, hear- 
ing, taste, and smell ; have a sensation (other than those 
of the above-ment ioned senses) of • as, to feel the eOld ; to 
feel a lump in tin* throat (through involuntary closure); 
to feel an inclination to cough. |The application of the 
word to the normal action of the higher senses Is obsolete, 
except iu the abstract- meaning of perceiving by means 
of sensation in general: as, the higher annuals feel light, 
beat, sound, etc. See def. 2.] 

They (of Solo] also/VW those earthquakes which do more 
damage on the neighbouring continent. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, II. ii. 9. 

2f. To perceive by tho souse of smell ; smell. 

The stretes were strewed with small gras.se, and incense 
ami myrre in fires in the stretes thikke, and iu the wyu- 
dowes many lightes, and so swote sauoured thourgh the. 
Cyt-ce that fer (distant) men shulde/e/e the odour 

Merlin (E. E. T. K.), ii. 133. 

They felt a most delicate sweete smell, though they saw 
no land, which ere long they espied, thinking it the Con- 
tinent. Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, 1. 81. 

You complain much of that tannery, but I cannot say I 
feel it. Sir J. Sinclair, Observations, p. 83. 

3. To have a perception of (some external or 
internal condition of things) through a more or 
less complex mental state involving vagne sen- 
sation: as, to feel the floor sinking; to feel one’s 
mind becoming confused ; to feel the approach 
of age. 

To the felt absence now I feel a cause. 

Shak., Othello, ill. 4. 

4. In general, to porceive or have a mental 
sense of; bo conscious of; have a distinct or 
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indistinct perception or mental impression of : 
as, to feel pleasure or pain ; to feet the beauty 
of a landscape. 

If that he ma yfelen, out of drede, 

That ye me touche or love in vilonye. 

He right anoon wil sle you with the dede. 

Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 1G6. 
And ferthermore, as I this mater fete., 

In his conseyte, I say yow certeynly, 

Hym liked neuer creatur so wele. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 096. 
To feel, altho’ no tongue can prove, 

That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veiletli love, itself is love. 

Tennyson, Two Voices. 

We speak of feeling this thing and that, which we no 
doubt do feel, but which we only feel because we are self- 
conscious ; because in feeling -we distinguish ourselves from 
tho feelings as their subject. 

T. H. Green , Prolegomena to Ethics, $ 118. 

5. To regard with feeling or emotion ; be aroused 
to feeling (especially disagreeable feeling) by: 
as, he felt his disgrace keenly. 

From the poet’s lips 

His verse sounds doubly sweet, for none like him 
Feels every cadence of its wave-like flow. 

O. W. Holmes , Sympathies. 

8. Iieflexively, to have a sensation, feeling, 
perception, or impression concerning; perceive 
clearly to be. 

.She began, forthe first time that evening, to feel herself 
at u ball : she longed to dance, but she bad not an ac- 
quaintance in the room. 

Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, p. 8. 

7. To try by touch ; examine by touching with 
the hands or otherwise ; test by contact : as, to 
feel a piece of cloth ; to feel the ground with 
the feet; a blind man feels his way with a 
stick. 

(Tome near, 1 pray thee, that I may feel thee, my son, 
wind her thou be my very bou Ebuu or not. (icn. xxvii. 21. 

Three times he try’d, ami studiously felt 

How to unbuckle his out-shined Belt. 

J. Beaumont , Psyche, ill. 70. 

The Doctor . . . felt her Pulse ; he view'd her Eyes. 

Prior, Paulo Purgauti. 

Hence — 8. To make trial of in any way; t-est- 
carefully or cautiously: as, to feel one’s way in 
an undertaking; to feel the market by a small 
venture. 

lie hath writ this to feel my affection to your honour. 

Snalc., 1-ear, i. 2. 

9. To have experience of ; suffer under : as, to 
feel the vengeance of an enemy. 

Letc thi noige-boris, botlie freend & to, 

Frcli of thi freeudschip feele. 

Hymns to Virgin , etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 107. 

Whoso keepetli tho commandments shall feel no evil 
thing. Ecel. viii. 6. 

Thi nke you not that there were manye more guiltyc 
then they that felt the punishment? 

Spenser , State of Ireland. 
To feel out, to try; sound ; search for; explore: as, to 
feel out one’s opinions or designs. ( Rare. | — To feel the 
helm, to cotne under the influence of tiie helm : said of a 
ship when she begins to have steerageway. =8yn. Feel, Be 
sensible of, Be conscious of, arc all nsetl of a recognition 
that comes close home, a frank confession to one’s self. 
Often, to feel is especially the act of the heart : as, to feel 
one's own defects. To be conscious may be only the act of 
the understanding, apart even from reflection : as, to be 
conscious of the approach of danger ; or it may rise to a high 
degree of frank admission : as, to be conscious of failure. 
To be sensible is the act of a sort of inward sensuous per- 
ception. See sentiment. 

All men feel sometimes the falsehood which they can- 
not demonstrate. Emerson, Compensation. 

These are very sensible that they had better have pushed 
their conquests. Addison. 

My mother ! when I learn’d that thou wast dead, 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shod ? 

Cowper, On the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture. 

n. in tramt. 1 . To have perception by means 
of t-he sense of touch or by physical contact ; 
experience sensation of any kind, except that 
received through sight, hearing, taste, or smell ; 
loosely, to have a sensation of any kind : as, to 
feel sore or ill; to feel cold. 

I then did feel full sick, and yet not well. 

Shak., Hen. VIIT., ii. 4. 

If the skin felt everywhere exactly alike, a foot-bath 
could bo distinguished from a total immersion, os being 
smaller, but never distinguished from a wet face. 

lf r . James, Mind, XII. 184. 

Feeling w arm or feeling hungry, we must remember, is 
not pure feeling in the strict sense ot the word. 

J. Ward , Encyc. Brit., XX. 40. 

2. To have perception, especially vague per- 
ception or impression ; have a mental sense of 
something. 

Me think, ser, as forre as I canne fele, 

These lordes and these knyghtes eueryclione 
In this mater they hauc not seyde but wele. 

Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1064. 
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From sense of grief and pain we shall be free : 

We shall not feel, because we shall not be. 

Dryden, tr. of Lucretius, iii. 12. 

When truth or virtue an affront endures, 

Tiie affront is mine, my friend, and should be yours. . . . 
Mine, as a friend to every worthy mind ; 

And mine as man, who feel as for mankind. 

Pope , Epil. to Satires, ii. 204. 

3. To recognize or regard one’s self as ; be con- 
sciously : as, to feci hurried ; to feel called on to 
do something. 

lie felt obliged to sail again for the East in order to re- 
trieve his fortune. J. T. Fields, Underbrush, p. 216. 

4. To experience feoling or emotion; be 
aroused to emotion. 

How heavy guilt is, when men come t o feel l 

Beau, and FI., Honest Man’s Fortune, iv. 2. 
But spite of all the criticising elves, 

Those who would make us feel must feel themselves. 

Churchill, JR-osciad, 1. 962. 
The truth is, the people niUBt/ref before they will see. 

Bancroft , Hist. Const., I. 444. 

5. To give or produce sensation or feeling) 
especially, to produce sensation of touch, oi 
organic sensations. 

Blind men say black feels rough and white feels smooth. 

Dryden . 

IIow tho March sun feels like May ! 

Browning, A Lovers’ Quarrel, 

6. To make examination by the sense of touch ; 
grope. 

1 felt to his knees, and so upward, and upward, and al 
was as cold as any stone. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 3 

Feeling all along the garden-wall, 

Lest he should swoon and tumble and be found, 
Crept to the gate. Tennyson, Enoch Arden 

Two young hearts, each feeling towards the other. 

E. Dowden, Shelley, 1. 420 

7. To be inwardly moved: followed by ai 
infinitive : as, I feel to sympathize with him 
[Colloq.] 

“ And you do not feel to oblige her? ” asks Joan, with at 
exx»ression of friendly interest. R. Broughton, Joan, i. 11 
To feel after, to search for; seek to And ; seek, as a per 
son groping in the dark. 

If haply they might feel after him, and find him. 

Acts xvli. 27 

To feel called On. See to be called on, under call 1, v. i.— 
To feel for. (a) To seek to find with caution or secretly 
Orders were to move cautiously with skirmishers to tin 
front to feel for the enemy. 

IT. S. Grant , Personal Memoirs, I. 512 
(ft) To sympathize with.; be sorry for. 

Poor young lady ! 1 feel for her already ! for I can con 
eeivo how great the conflict must be between her passioi 
and her duty. Sheridan, The Critic, ii. 1 

To feel Of, to obtain knowledge of by the sense of touch 
make tactual examination of ; test by handling. 

They usually gather them before they be full ripe, bore 
ing an hole in them, and, feeling of the kernel, they knov 
if they be ripe enough for their purpose. B. Knox 

feel 1 (fdl), n. [< feci 1 , t\] 1. The sense or t 

sensation of touch. 

Dyed cotton fibre . . . was thinner and softer to th< 
feel. O'Neill, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 209 

Colours, mere states of the retina, are all we see 
sounds, mere ringings in the ear, are all we hear; feel* 
mere states of our own (as warm or cold, ete.), are all w 
touch. Mind, X. 63 

2. A sensation of any kind, or a vague menta 
impression or feeling. 

Green little vaulter in tho sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up at the feel of June. 

L. Hunt, Grasshopper and Cricket 

3. That quality in an object by which it ap 
peals to the sense of touch. 

Membranous or papery ... as to feel and look. 

Is. Taylot 

A small elevation, . . . like a vesicle, having a soft feei 
Quain, Med. Diet., p. 661 

feel 2 t, fele 2 t, a. and pron. [ME .feele, fele, feolc 
< AH. fela, feala , feola, feolo, *feolu, with gen 
of noun i much, many,* without noun ‘much 
many things,’ = OS. jilu, filo = OFries. fel, fu 
= D. reel = OHG. j Mu, MHO. vile , vil, G. vie 
= Icel. JjoU, in comp., = Goth, filu (only in gen 
filaus), much, many, prop. neut. of Tent. *Jilu 
= OIr. il = Gr. irohvg, neut. ttoAv, in comp, iro/ti 
(E. poly-, q. v.), = OPers. paru = Skt. puru 
much ; akin to E. full 1 , q. v. In mod. E. th 
place of this word has been taken by much am 
many.'] Much ; many. 

Relykes ther be mony &fele. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumlvall), p. 131 
So fele that wondyr was to sene. 

Chaucer , Parliament of Fowls, 1. 32f 

Rude was the cloth, and more of age 
By day es fele than at hlr marlage. 

Chaucer , Clerk’s Tale, 1. 91< 
fleet scores nyne in lenglit as feele in wyde. 

Palladius , Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 4i 
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feel 2 t, adv. [< ME. feele, fcle, adv.; < fee ft, a.] 
Much. 

He hath eese at weelde 

That thankcth god feele & seelde. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 43. 

For they bring in the substance of the Beere. 

That they drinken feele too good chepe, not dere. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 192. 

feelable (fe'la-bl), a. [< feel 1 4* -able.] That 
may or can be felt; palpable. [Rare.] 

In ohaflng himself, to heap lie upon lie, he uttercth his 
feelable blindness. Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. 

U Parker Soc., 1850), p. 210. 

feeldt, n. An obsolete spelling of field. 
feelefoldt, a, [ME. also f clef old; <Jcd* 2 + fold. ] 
Manifold. 

The feelefold cob ars and doccyt.es of thilke mervaylos 
nionstro Fortune. Chanter , Boethius, ii. prose 1. 

And he turned hym as tyte and thanue toke 1 liedc, 

It was fouler by f clef aide than it firste seined. 

Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 320. 

feeler (fe'ler), n. 1. One who or that which 
feels. 

Had 1 this cheek, 

To bathe rny lips upon ; this hand, whose touch, 

Whose every touch, would force th 0 feeler's soul 

To the oath of loyalty. Shak., Cynibelino, i. 7. 

He IThoreau] was not a strong thinker, but a sensitive 
Jeeler. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 207. 

Specifically — 2. Any special organ of touch of 
an animal ; a tactile part, (a) A common name ap- 
plied to the ante m ne of bisects ami crustaceans, and to the 
palpi of insects and spiders. These organs probably serve 
aw organs of touch as well as for other purposes. See an- 
tenna and juiljius. (b) A tentacle of any kind. ( c ) A cir- 
rus of a eirriped, as one of the legs of a barnacle, (d) A 
whisker or rictal vibrissa. 

Tlie long whiskers or feelers of many animals, as the cat. 

Mivart , Klein. Anat., p 2*13. 

3. The representation on an artificial fly of an 
antenna of an insect. Feelers are folded back, 
extending above and sometimes beyond the 
wings. 

The feelers, which, hy a great stretch of imagination, 
arc supposed to represent the nntenme of a natural fly, 
are the two long tibres of macaw tail leather tied in on 
each side of the head, and extending hack over the wings. 

Sportsmans Gazetteer, p. 0<X). 

4. Any indirect act, device, stratagem, or plan 
resorted to for the purpose of finding out some- 
thing which cannot be ascertained directly, 
especially the designs, opinions, or sentiments 
of others. 

After putting forth his right leg now ami then as a feeler, 
tlie victim who dropped the money ventures to make one 
or two distinct, dives after it. Dickens, Sketches, J. 

5. Naut ., the first onset of a storm, followed by 
a short calm. Long feeler, the antenna proper of a 
crustacean. — Short feeler. Same as antenmila, 3. 

feeling (fe'ling), n. [Verbal n. of fed 1 , ?\] 1. 
The act of sensing or perceiving by sensation. 
Specillcally (a) The act of perceiving by touch, oi tlie 
sense of touch. ( b ) More comprehensively, all that part 
of the sensory function (as tlie sensing of cold, hunger, 
etc.) which is not included in the special senses of sight, 
hearing, smell, ami taste. Sco touch, n. 

Why was the sight 

To such a tender hall as the eye confined, . . . 

And not, as feeling , through all parts diffused ? 

Milton, 8. A., 1. $H5. 

2. A sensation, specifically — (a) A sensation con- 
veyed by tin* sense of touch, (b) More comprehensively, 
sensation of any kind not assignable to one of tin* special 
Bouses of sight, hearing, taste, and smell : as, a feeling of 
warmth; a feeling of pain ; a feeling of drowsiness. 

Home of the organs in tin ir sound condition have no 
organic feelings. G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 513. 

3. The immodiato quality of wliat is present to 
consciousness in sensation, desire, or emotion, 
considered apart from all activity of thought; 
the pure sense-element in consciousness; in 
a loose use, any element of consciousness not 
recognizable as thought or will. The word (that 
is, its equivalent) was introduced into philosophy us an 
exact term in this sense hy Tctens, a German Wolffian 
philosopher of'4hc eighteenth century. Kant modified 
the meaning, for the convenience of his system, so as to 
restrict it as in def. 4, below. 

The point which at present concerns us is simply Hint, 
when feeling is said to he the primordial element in con- 
sciousness, more is usually included under feeling than 
puro pleasure and pain, viz., some characteristic or qual- 
lty hy which one pleasurable or painful sensation is distin- 
guishable from another. J. Ward, Kncyc. Brit., XX. 40. 

I have in this volume used Feeling as the name for the 
genus of which Sensation (with Muscular Feeling) and 
Emotion are the two species. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. (515, App. 

It cannot be too strongly urged in the face of mystical 
attempts, however learned, that there is not a landmark, 
not a length, not a point of the compass in real space 
which Is not some one of our feelings , cither experienced 
directly as a presentation or ideally suggested by another 
feeling which has come to serve as its sign. 

W. James, Mind, XII. 208. 

Feelings which correspond directly with an interaction 
between the organism and its environment arc termed 
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sensations ; those which correspond indirectly are termed 
emotions ; and when tho remoteness from direct corre- 
spondence is great, the feeling is in some cases termed a 
sentiment. C. Mercier, Mind, IX. 836. 

It may be needful to guard against a further miscon- 
ception, and to state explicitly that tlie term feeling , tlie 
most general term in psychology, includes emotion, not 
less than sensation and perception. 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. iv. $ 17. 
4. In a restricted sense, pleasure or pain; any 
state or element of consciousness having a 
pleasurable or a painful aspect. 

As to the meaning of tlie term, it is plain that further 
definition is requisite for a word that may mean (a) n touch, 
as feeling of roughness ; ( b ) an organic sensation, as feel- 
ing oi hunger; (c) an emotion, as feeling of anger; (d) 
feeling proper, as pleasure or pain. But, even taking 
feeling in the last, its strict HciiBe, it lias been maintained 
that all the more complex forms of consciousness arc re- 
solvable into, or at least have been developed from, feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain. »/. Ward, Encye. Brit., XX. 40. 

The feeling, tlie pleasurable or painful tone of the sensa- 
tion, is always recognized aB purely and simply a way in 
which the mind is affected. 

G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 504. 
Hence — 5. An emotion in so far as it is im- 
mediately present to consciousness, not having 
regard to the physiological disturbance which 
is one of its elements; the capacity for emo- 
tion; mental state, disposition, or faculty as 
regards emotion : as, a feeling of sympathy ; a 
feeling of pride in the history of one’s country. 
See emotion , 2. 

Great, persons had need to borrow other men's opinions 
to think themselves happy, for if they judge hy their own 
Jeeling, they cannot find it. Bae.m, Great Place (ed. 1887). 

Nor, again, can we admit without verification the propo- 
sition which some philosophers, including Aristotle (and 
Plato in some passages), seem to assume a priori : that tlie 
kind of feeling which is most pleasant or preferable as 
feeling will always accompany the kind of activity which 
we approve. U. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 102. 

The motive of all action is feeling. All great move- 
ments in history are preceiled and accompanied by strong 
feelings. L. F. Ward, Dynam. Hociol., I. 11. 

The good-hearted old fellow . . . betrayed Home. feeling 
at this explosion of grief, and betook himself to (toothing 
tlie young girl. J. K. Cooke, Virginia Comedians, I. xii. 

Specifically — 6. Fine or refined sensibility; 
fine emotional endowment; especially, tender- 
ness or affection nt.enesR of heart.; susceptibili- 
ty; in an adverse sense, sentimentality: as, a 
man of feeling : sometimes in the plural : as, to 
hurt or injure one’s feelings. 

It must he Willoughby, therefore, whom you suspect. 
But why V Ih he not a man of honour and feeling * . . Can 

he bo deceitful? Jane Austen, Sense a,.d Sensibility, xv. 

7. Obscure or vague perception ; belief tlie 
reasons for which are not clearly understood: 
as, every one had a feeling of the truth of this 
statement. 

It thus appears that when pushed to our last resort, we 
must retire either upon feeling or belief, or both indifler- 
ontly. ’ Sir W. Hamilton. 

8. Opinion or determination as founded on or 
resulting from emotion. 

Tho feeling of the house could not be mistaken. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

The feel ing of the Middle Ages evidently was that bare 
stone inside a building had tin unfinished and uneomforta- 
ble look, and was quite as unsuitable in a rich! decorated 
and furnished cathedral as it would now' be coiihidcicd in 
a lady’s drawing-room. Kncyc. lint., .Will. 158. 

9. In the fine arts , tlie impression or emotion 
eoi.veyed by the general expression of a work 
of art, or of some part or detail of it, especially 
as embodying a particular emotion or concep- 
tion of the artist. 

There can be little doubt that the Norman architects, 
with true Gothic, feeling, always intended that, their 
churches should eventually be vaulted, amt prepared them 
accordingly, though in many instances they were con- 
structed with wooden roofs, or compromises of some sort. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 510. 

Between tin oak pilasters will be a carved pane] of 
scroll ornament, Renaissance in feeling. Art Age , IV. 43. 

The same fine feeling for greys charms us in both pic- 
tures Athenatum, ,Tan. 14, 1888, p. 50. 

Era Of good feeling. Hue era -gyn. Thought, etc. See 
sentiment. 

feeling (fe'ling), p. a. [ppr. of feel 1 ,*).] 1. Pos- 
sessing or affected by sensibility; easily affect- 
ed or moved ; experiencing emotion, especially 
that of sympathy or compassion: as, a feeling 
friend or advocate. 

Thou art hor brother, 

And thorc must be a feeling heart within thee 
Of her afflictions. Fletcher, Wife for a Month, iii. 2. 

Yet no complaint before the Lady came ; 

The feeling servant spared the feeble dame. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 107. 

Grievous and very much to he commiserated is the task 
of the feeling historian win* write- the history of his na- 
tive laud. " Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 145. 

2. Expressive of sensibility; manifesting emo- 
tion or earnestness; emotive; earnest: as, a 
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feeling look or gesture; be spoke with feeling 
eloquence. 

Frame name feeling line, 

That may discover such integrity. 

Shak., T. G. of V., ili. 2 

3. Exciting sensibility ; deeply felt or realized 
affecting. [Rare.] 

This is yet a more feeling grief to us. 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, i 

4. Sensibly felt or realized ; emotionally expe 
rienced; vivid. 

In whose hearts God hath written his law with his liol; 
Spirit, and given them a Jeeling faith of tho mercy that i 
in Christ J esu our Lord. Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc 
1 (Parker Soc. , 1850), p. 13. 

I had a feeling sense 
Of all your royal favours ; but this last 
Strikes through my heart. Southern 

feelingly (fe'ling-li), a dr. 1. With feeling o 
expression of sensibility; tenderly: as, to speal 
feelingly. 

When I see cause, I can both do ami suffer, 

Freely and Jeelingly, as a true gentleman. 

Fletcher, Wildgooso Chose, iv. 3 
They best can Berve true gladness 
Who meet moat feel in gli/ the calls of sadness. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, iii. 36 

2. So as to be sensibly felt. [Rare.] 

These are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 1 

feelth(felth), n. [< fed 1 + -th.] Feeling. Als< 
filth. [Prov. Eng.] 

feerH (for), n. [Variously written /eer, fere, fear 
and even ] dicer, etc.; < ME . feere, j’ere, ifere , < 
AS. go f era , a companion, associate, fellow j cf 
fir an, go on a journey, travel, go, ge-Jeran , liitr 
travel, go, t,r. go (a journey), reach, get, < for , 
a journey (= 011(1. J'uora, MIKJ. J'uorc, Jure, G 
fuhr,J'uhre , a going, journey, turn), < faran (= 
OH(l. J a ran, etc.), go, fare: sco fare*. Cf. Dan. 
Sw. fyr, a young fellow, a chap.] 1. A follow : 
a mate ; a companion. 

Michael ami Gabriel ant 11 a hue 1 here [their] fere, 
Cheruhiu nut seraftn a tbousend ther were. 

Meidan Maiegrete, st. 75, in Stc. Marheretc(od. Cockayne). 
Your felow A fere me faithfully hold, 

Huer from this own* to the elide of your lyfre ; 

Ifor no chauuee, tlmt may eheue, cliauuge your wllle. 

Destruction if Troy (K. K. T. S.), 1. 703. 
Hayle ! the fairest of felde folk for to fynde, 

Fro the femle fflemij and his Jeeves fuitliofully vs femle. 

York Plays, p. 185. 

Particularly — 2. A mate in marriage; a 
spouse; a husband or wife. 

Thi inodour that is t.hi fadcres lore. 

Booke of Precedence (K. K. T. S., extra ser.), 1. 01. 
Charissa to a lovely fere 

\\ as liueked, ami by him hud many pledges dere. 

Spenser, F. ()., I. x. 4. 

3. [In the form fere, appar. as a var. of feres, 
fervn, pi., taken as a collective and abstract 
noun.] Company ; companionship. 

In the ton shall tie Telamon, tlmt is a tore kyng, 

W itli all the fere that liytn folowes, fur*** men of armys. 

Pest met ion of Troy (E. E. T. ,4.), 1. 1131. 
Inlere, ill company ; together : with reference to persons 
or things. 

The Howdon thanue rehersbl thanm; in fere 
His displeasui without.!* euy fnvle. 

Generydes (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 1(597. 
Certis, whan ull is done, 

He conics with folke in fee re, 

And will micro take vb none. York Plays, p. 167. 
ffyfty shippoB in fere folowet horn two. 

Destruction oj Troy (E E. 'I’ S.), 1. 4073. 

feer 2 t, w. Seo/mr 1 . 

feer : * (lor), v. t. [Sc., also written J'dr, fier; < 
ME. */)/mi (no! found), < AS. f yriun (once), 
make a furrow, ijurh , a furrow: see furrow.] 
To mark off the breadth of for plowing, as a 
ridge. See jeering. 
feer 4 (for), a. S cejear'f 
feering (fer'i ng ), n.‘ [ Se . , verbal n . of Jeer, J'dr , 
fier: see Jeer'*.] In ayri., the operation in 
plowing of marking off tlie breadth of a ridge, 
by drawing a furrow on each side of the space 
allotted for it. 
feese, V. and n. See feese 1 . 
feet 1 , w. Plural of foot. 

feet -f,w. An obsolete form of feat 1 . Chaucer. 
feetless (fet'les), a. [<feet 4- -less. Sec foot- 
less.] Destitute of feet: as, feetless insects. 
[Rare.] 

feeze 1 , feaze 1 (fez), ; prot. and pp. feezed , 
f eased , ppr. feesing, Jeaztng. [ Tin* several words 
spelled feeze, feaze, etc., being chiefly dialectal 
or colloquial, have boon unstable in spelling, 
and have become somewhat confused in sense. 
Feese 1 , feast 1 , also written feese, feise , pheezt, 



feeze 

veesc f fase 1 (q. v.), etc. ; < ME .fesen, drive away, 
frighten away, put to flight, \ AS. fesian , drive 
away, put to flight, also fysian, a later form of 
AS.fysan (> M EL fusm,fouscn), intr. hasten, tr. 
hasten, incite, urge, send forth, drive out, in 
comp, d-J'ysan, hasten, impel, ge-fysan, make 
ready, hasten, drive, impel (= OS. fusion , d-fu- 
sian, make ready, hasten, =Icel .Jysa, urge, ex- 
hort, impers. wish, desire, = Dan. fuse, intr., 
rush, gush), < fas, ready, prompt, eager, quick, 
inclined, willing, = OS. Jus, ready, willing, = 
OHO. funs, ready, willing, = led. fuss, willing, 
wishing for, = Sw. dial, ftis, eager. See fuss, 
which is from the same source.] I. tram. 1. 
To drive off; frighten away; put to flight. 

When lie lmd etyn and made Ii.mii at ese 
lie thoght Dye for to Jest 1 . 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. MS, f. 171. (II alii well.) 
Fill foule schulde till foos h efesid, 

If thou inygte over hem, as y over thee may. 

Political Poems, etc (ed. Kurnivall), p. 1980. 

2. To drive ; compel ; urge. 

Those eager impes whom food-want feaz'd to fight 
amah i e. Mir. Jar Mays., p. 480. 

3. To beat; whip; chastise. 

Come, will you quarrel 7 1 will feize you, sirrah; 

Why do you not luiekle to your tools? 

Ii. Jonson, Alchemist, v. S. 

4. To vex; worry; harass; plague; tease; dis- 
turb. Ainsworth; Haiti well. 

Sir, what foode |ereuturej in fuith will 3011 feese, 

That Hott< full soiie my solfc hull hym scssc. 

York Plays , p. 124. 

5. To do for; settle or finish. 

Well, ’lias given me my quietus est ; 1 felt him 

In my guts ; I'm sure has feez'd me, 

Villiers, The Chances (1682). 

f Obsolete or prov. Eng. in all senses.] 

II, tntrans. To fret; bo in a fume; worry: 
as, she frets and Jews. [Colloq., U. S.] 
feeze 1 , feaze 1 (f6z), w. [Also feesv; < feeze 1 , 
froze 1 , v. ] If. A race; a run; a running start, 
as for a limp. 

To leap without taking any race or Jee.ee, nullo proenrsu 
haliro. Ilaret, Alvearie (1580). 

And giving way haekwanl, fetch their feese or boire 
iigaiue, and witli atieree charge and assault to returne full 
butt upon the same that they had knocked and beaten be- 
fore. Holland, tr. of Ammianus Marco 11 in us (1609). 

2. Vexation; worry; fret. [Colloq., IT. S.] 

When a man’s in a feese, there’s no more sleep that hitch. 

Haliburton. 

feeze 2 , feaze 2 (fez), v. ; prot. and pp. feezed, 
feazed, ppr. Jvezi ng,Jhiztng. [E . dial. , also/em;, 
fease; a corruption, by reduction of the diffi- 
cult initial combination fn, of ME. fnesen , < 
AS. J'nedsan, sneeze: see J'nesr, nersr, sneeze .] 
To sneeze. I Prov. Eng.] 
feeze 2 , feaze 2 (fez), v . ; pret. and pp. feezed, 
feazed , ppr. feezing , Jeazina. [8c., also faize, 
faise , iutr. ; connected with ME. fascien, later 
J'asyll , intr., ravel out, = 1). rezelen — MUG. vas- 
len, G; t'aseln , ravel out : see J'ass, fusel 1 .] I. 
tram ft. To untwist the end of (anything made of 
threads or libers); ravel out. 

II. mtrans. To untwist ; ravel out. 
feeze 4 (fez), v. pret. and pp .feezed, pur. feez- 
ing. [E. dial., also written feaze ; cf. dial, fa- 
sti, dawdle ; ef. feezed and it sequiv./a.sr/ 1 .] To 
dawdle; loiter. ffafhwell. 
feeze 5 (fez), v. t.; pret. and pp .feezed, ypr.fecz- 
ing. [Sc., perhaps eonnocted with Oj). vijsen, 
screw, < vijsc, a screw, a vise, < F. vis, OF. viz, 
a vise: see vise,] To screw; twist; tighten 
by screwing. 

1 dowua laugh, 1 downa sing, 

I downa/ct'zc my ilddlc-string. 

A. Douglas, Poems, p. 43 . 
To feeze into; to insinuate or wind one's self into, as 
into favor. To feeze aff, to unscrew. To feeze up, to 
“screw up” ; work iuto a passion ; flatter. 

Fe-faw-flim (f(V fa' filin'), n. [ Nursery jargon.] 
A frightful thing or creature ; a malevolent, de- 
structive giant or dragon of old legend or fable. 

Is the Fe-faw-fum of literature, tlmt snutts afar the fame 
of his brother authors, and thirsts for its destruction, to 
la* allowed to gallop unmolested over the Helds ot criti- 
cism? Anna Seward, Letter quoted in Miss Thackeray s 

| Book of Sibyls. 

fefft, v. t. The older and proper English spell- 
ing of feoff. 

feffementt, n. Sec feoffment. 
feg (feg), v. A dialectal variant oi fag 1 . 
fegary, n. An obsolete or dialoctal variant of 
vagary. Compare Jigary. 

I have had a flu ofegarg. 

The rarest wildgoose chase 1 

Middleton, Spanish Oypsy, i. 5. 

fegs (fegz), interj. Hame as fade'*. 

By my fegs! 

Ye’ve set auld Scotia on her legs. Beattie. 
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fehme, fehmgerichte (fa'me, fam-ge-rich'te), 
n. Hame as vehmyerichte. 
f ohmic (fa'mik), a. Baine as vehmic. 
feide (fed), w. [8c. : see feud 1 ,"] Feud; hate. 

The Land-sergeant lias me htfeid. 

Ilobie Noble (Child’s Ballads, VI. 100). 
feigh 1 (fa), v . Another spelling of fay*. 
feigh 2 (tech), interj. [Another form of faugh, 
fy , etc.: see faugh.] Fy! an expression of dis- 
gust or abomination. [Scotch.] 

Ye stink o* leeks, 0 feigh ! liamxay, Poems, I. 202. 
feign (fan),*;. [Thesis amod. insertion, in forced 
imitation of the F. ppr. feignant and L .fingere 
(ME .feigne only in partly modernized editions 
of Gower) ; reg. fain or fein (as still in deriv. 
faint, feint), early mod. K. faine, fayne, < ME. 
feinen , feynen , rarely fainen, faynen, feign en, < 
OF. feindre, Jaindre , F. feindre = Pr. Jeigner, 
father , finlier = Sp. Pg. fingir = It. fignere, 
fingere, feign, pretend, = I). fingeren = G. fin- 
gir en = Dan. fingere = Sw. finger a, < L. fingere, 
pp. fietus, touch, handle, usually form, shape, 
frame, form in thought, imagine, conceive, con- 
trive, devise, feign (\J *fig in figura, etc. : see 
figure), = Goth, deigan, form (as clay, etc., > 
daigs = E. dough), = Gr. Oryydvrrv, touch, han- 
dle, = Skt. dih, smear. See dough; and see 
fictile, fiction, figment, figure, etc., from the same 
L. verb.] I. trans. 1. To invent or imagine ; 
utter, relate, or represent falsely or deceitfully. 

And [lie] faynet ay faire wordcH vnder felle thoghtes, 

Iloly het hum to have the licstea before. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 994. 

If the* things wo couet to describe be not naturall or 
not veritable, than yet the same axeth more cunning to 
do it, because to faine a thing that lieucr was nor is like 
to bo proceedeth of a greater wit and sharper imientioii 
than to describe things that lie true. 

Puttenhani, Arte of Eng. 1‘oesie, p. 199. 
What heavens of joy then to himsolfe he fayne s ! 

Spenser, In Honour of Love, 1. 240. 

*Tlie poets feign that Vulcan attempted the chastity of 
Minerva. Bacon, Physical Fables, v. 

The supposing another man’s ill usage to be ours, is the 
giving ourselves a present sense, as it were a kind of 
feigned experience of it; which doth, for the time, serve 
all the purposes of a true one. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. ix. 

2. To make a false appearance of; counter- 
feit; simulato; pretend: as, to/c«V//i death. 

In going keep a decent gate, not fain iny lame or broken, 
Eor that doth seeme but wantoimesse, ami foolislmesse 
betoken. ltabees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 290. 

Lotto &, feigned from such a nobleman, or such a knight. 

Ii. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, i. 1. 

This feigned madness of Hamlet’s is one of the few 
points in which Shakespeare lias kept close to the old 
story on which he founded his play. 

Lowell, Among my Books, Istscr., p. 220. 

We are far, however, from thinking that his sadness was 
altogether feigned. Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 

Men feign themselves dead, and endure mock funerals 
and mourn ful obituaries, ami there they stand looking out. 
of tin* window, sound and well, in some new and strange 
disguise. Emerson, Nominalist and Realist. 

A fever in these pages burns 
Beneath the calm they feign. 

M. Arnold, In Memory of the Author of Oberinann. 

3f. To dissemble; disguise; conceal. 

Thowo slialt be as welcome nowe 

As he that synne neuer (led fayne. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 102. 
Yet both doe strive their fearefulnesse to faine. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. iii. 20. 

4f. Refloxively, to show a sudden weakness; 
become weak or faint. 

ffeine. $ow noglite feyntly, . . . 

Bot luke Ke fy 3 te faythcfullv. 

Morte Arthur c (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1734. 

No they shewed [the child] to the moder, and when she 
it sough, she faynsd her , and sayd, “This ehildc maketh 
me to liauc grete feer.” Merlin (V,. E. T. S.), i. 14. 

Feigned exchange. Nee ex-change. — Feigned issue, in 

law, an issue made up for trial liy agreement of the par- 
ties or by im order of court, instead of by the ordinary 
legal procedure. Tims it was usual in chancery, when a 
disputed question of fact, more suitable to he determined 
by a jury than by the chancellor, urose in a suit, to order 
it submitted to a jury by means of pleadings framed as if 
an action at law hail been brought on a wuger involving 
the question, so as to present the question to the jury as 
the exact, issue to be decided. This practice has been 
generally altered or supplanted by recent legislation pro- 
viding for the framing of issues without the fiction of a 
separate action -Syu. To affect, simulate, profess. 

II. in trans. 1. To make believe; practiwo 
dissimulatiou or false representation; dissem- 
ble. 

0 Man, y lone thee ! whom louest thou? 

1 am thi freeml ; wlii wolt thou feyne ? 

Political Poems, etc*, (ed. Furnivall), p. 163. 

One god is god of both, as poets feign. 

Shzik. , Pass. Pilgrim, vlii. 

If she professes friendship, be certain she Is sincere ; she 
cannot feign; she scorns hypocrisy. 

Charlotte Bronti !, Shirley, xili. 


fold 

2f. To sing with a low voice, 
feignt, n. [ME. fayne ; from the verb.] Dis- 
simulation; deception; falsehood. 

Hey me, modyr, witli-outen fayne. 

Why art thou put to alle this payue? 

Political Poems , etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 86. 

feignedly (fa'ned-li), adv. In a feigned man- 
ner; deceitfully; falsely. 

Her treacherous sister Judah hath not turned unto mo 
with her whole heart, \mt feignedly, saith the Lord. 

Jcr. jii. 10. 

feignedness (fa'ned-nes), n. The quality of 
being feigned; fictitiousness; simulation; de- 
ceit. 

The church is not the school otfeignednesse and liypoc* 
ricy, but of truth and sincerity. 

Ilarmar, tr. ot Bezus Sermons, p. 89. 

feigner (fa'nCr), n. One who feigns or simu- 
lates; a deviser of fiction. 

The attitude of the feigners and of the really dead. 

Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, XL. 3. 

feigningly (fa/ning-li), adv . In a feigning man- 
ner; with simulation or pretense. 

King Ethelred required peace with the Danes, promis- 
ing to them stipends and tribute ; to the which they fain- 
ingly assented, but they never left thoir cruelties. 

Stow, West Haxons, an. 1011. 

feint, feinet, v. Middle English forms of feign . 
feint (fant), n. [< F. Join tr ( = Vr.fencha = U8p. 
Pg. It. finta ), a feint, sham, pretense, fern, of 
Joint, pp. of feindre, feign: see feign. For the 
equiv. noun in ME., seo Jain Use.'] 1. An as- 
sumed or false appearance, or simulation; a 
pretense of doing something not really done. 

Revealing with each freak or feint 
Tin* temper of I'etrnchio’s Kate, 

The raptures of Siena’s saint. 

Whittier, Snow-Bound. 

Scraps of their reminiscence reached Marcia where she 
sat in a feint of listening to Ben Halleck's perfunctory 
account of his college days with lid husband. 

Howells, Modern Instance, xxi. 

2. A movement made with the object of de- 
ceiving an adversary or throwing him off his 
guard ; an appearance of aiming at one part or 
point when another is the real object, of attack, 
as in boxing, fencing, battle, or a contest of any 
kind; a mock attack. 

Doubling on both sides of the arm, which is too compli- 
cated a feint to be frequently used in actual fencing. 

Eneyc. Brit., IX. 71. 

feintt (fant), a. [See Jain l, a .] 1. Counterfeit; 
seeming; feigned: same as Joint , 1. 

The mind by degrees loses its natural relish of real solid 
truth, and is reconciled insensibly t.o any thing that can 
be but dressed up into any feint appearance of it. Locke. 

2. Same as faint, 2. 

feint (fant), v. i. [ <Jcin l, n .] To make a feint ; 
make a pretended blow, thrust, or attack at one 
point wnen another is intended to be struck, 
m order to throw an antagonist off his guard. 

lie practised every pass and ward. 

To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard. 

Scott, L. of the L., v. 15. 

Ben-llur feinted with his right hand. 

L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 381. 
feintiset, W. Bee fain tisr. 
feiret, a. and v. An obsolete form of fair 1 . 
feist, n. Same as fist 2. 
feistyt, a. 8ame as fusty. 
feize, v. and «. See feeze 1 . 
felanders (fel'an-dorz), n. pi. Bee filander 1 , 2. 
felapton (fe-lap'ton), n. In logic, the mnemonic 
name of that mood of the third figure of syllo- 
gism which has both the premises universal and 
one of them negative. The following is an example : 
The loss <>f energy of a radiating mass of gas which gravi- 
tates to its own center is an emission of heat; but no loss 
of energy in such a mass of gtiB can tend to make the body 
cooler; hence, some emission of heat does not tend to 
make the radiating body cooler. According to some logi- 
cians, this reasoning is fallacious, because neither premise 
asserts that such a case actually occurs. The word felap- 
ton is one of the mnemonic names invented in the thir- 
teenth century, and found in the “Siimimilie” of Petrus 
Hispanus. 'Hie three vowels, e, a, o, indicate the quan- 
tity and quality of the three propositions, which are uni- 
versal negative, universal affirmative, and particular neg- 
ative, respectively. The letter / signifies that the mood 
is to be reduced to ferio, and the p that in the reduction 
the minor premise is to be converted per accidcns. 

felawt, felawet, ». Middle English forms of 

fellow . 

fel bovinum (fel bo-vl'num). JL. fel hovinum, 
ox-gall: see fvW aiid bovine.] Ox-gall. An ex- 
tract of it is used by painters to romove the 
greasiness of colors, etc. 
feldif, n. An obsolete form of field . 
feld 2 t, v. An obsolete spelling of felled , pret- 
erit otfell 1 . 

feld 3 t, xeldet, V. Obsolete forms ot fold 1 . 



feldsher 

feldsher (feld'sh6r), n. [< Buss. felidsherU = 
Little Buss, f etcher, < G. feldscher , feldscheerer 
(of. D. veldscheerder, Dan. foltslqjatr, Sw. fdlU 
8kdr ), an army surgeon, if eld, field, = E, field, 
+ scherer, schcerer , barber, = E. shearer.} In 
Bussia, a surgeon’s assistant; a hospital orderly. 

“What is this Feldsher!” 

“ lie's an old soldier who dresses wounds and gives 
physic/’ D. M. Wallace , Russia, p. 09. 

feldspar (fold 'spar), ». [A var. of fcMspath, 
accora. to E. spar 2 .] In mineral., one of a very 
common group of closely related minerals, all 
silicates ol* aluminium, together with either cal- 
cium, sodium, potassium, or in one easo barium. 
They crystallize in the monoclinic or triclinic system with 
closely similar angles. The prismatic angle is not far from 
120°, and they have two easy cleavages which make an 
angle of 90', or nearly 90", with each other. Their specitic 
gravity lies be tween 2. (I and 2.8, and their hardness between 
fl and 7. Tn color they vary from clear anti glassy to white, 
grayish, and light shades of yellow, red, or green, rarely 
darker green to black. They occur in distinct crystals, also 
in massive forms varying in structure from coarsely cleav- 
able to granular-crystalline, compact, and hornstone-like. 
They form an essential constituent of many of the common 
crystalline rocks, as granite, gneiss, syenite, diorite, most 
kinds of basalt, andesite, trachyte, etc. The monoclinic 
feldspars are orthoclase and hyuloplmne. The former is a 
potash feldspar (see orthoclase), and is the commonest of 
the group; the latter is a baryta feldspar, and is a rare 
species. Closely related to orthoclase is the triclmie mi- 
croeliuo (which see), having the same composition, but va- 
rying slightly in form, besides these there are the tri- 
clinio (lime-soda) feldspars, called in general playiaclase , 
because of the oblique angle between their two cleavages, 
and forming a series varying progressively in composi- 
tion, form, optical characters, and specific gravity from the 
lime feldspar anorthite to the sodium feldspar albite ; the 
intermediate species are considered as lsomorphous com- 
pounds of these two extremes in varying proportions. 
Those ordinarily recognized arc, named in order, lahra- 
dorite, andesin, and oligoelasc, the last approaching most 
closely to albite The increase in soda in the members of 
% the series is accompanied by an increase of silica, tlie spe- 
cies being increasingly acidic in the order named: thus, 
anorthite contains 43 per cent, of silica, and albite (J9 per 
cent. The specific gravity diminishes in the series from 
anorthite (2 75) to albite (2 (51). Certain triclinic feldspars 
containing considerable potash and with an angle ot clcav 
age varying but little from 90’ are sometimes grouped un- 
der the name anorthoc.lusc . Common feldspar, or ortho- 
clase (and microcline), is much used in the manufacture 
of porcelain ; some kinds arc employed for ornaments, 
as aventurin feldspar or sunstone, ulso moonstone (an 
opalescent variety of orthoclase), alhito or olmocluse, and, 
most of all, the species lahradorite, beautiful for its pla.v 
of colors Also felspar.- -Blue feldspar. Same as la?u- 
life. — Qlassy feldspar. See orthoclase.— Labrador 
feldspar. Same as lahradorite. Resplendent feld- 
spar. Sanu> fis ad alar i a or moonstone. 
feldspath (fcld'spath), n. [< G. feldspa th (= 
D. velds paath = Dan. feldspat = Sw. fdltspat), 

a >ar, if eld, = JO. field, 4- snath, spat., spar, 

- spat j laminated stone. The origin of G. 
spath is unknown; a different, word from E. 
spar 2 , q. v.] Same tin feldspar. 
feldspathic (f eld-spat li'ik), a. [< feldspath 4- 
-?c P ] Pertaining to feldspar or containing it: 
an epithet applied to any mineral in which feld- 
spar predominates. Also written felspathic. 

Near the coast (of SL Helena | the rough lava is quite 
bare; in the central and higher parts feldspathic rocks, b> 
their decomposition, have produced a clayey soil. 

Darwin, Voyage of bougie, ii. 28(5 

feldspathose (feld'spath-os), a. [< feldspath + 
- 086 *. j Sam e as JeUlspa th ir. 
feldyfar (fol'di-fiir), n. An obsolete or dialec- 
tal variant of fieldfare , Maegillirray. 
feleH, t». An obsolete spelling of feeU . 
fele^t, See fed 2 . 
fele 3 t, v. 1 . An obsolete form of feat 2 . 
felevett, n An obsolete form of velvet. 
felfaret, W. An obsolet e form of fieldfare. 

Like a fed fare frighted in winter by a blrding-pieee, I 
could settle nowhere 

Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, i. 1. 

felfer (fol'ffcr), n. A d ialeetal form of fieldfare. 

[Prov. Eng. (Lancashire).] 
felfit (fel'fit), n. [A corruption of felfer.] The 
fieldfare; also, erroneously, the missel-thrush. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

feliCOps (fe'li-seps), n. [NL., < lu. frits, a cat, 
Hh caput , head.] An old name of the eagle-owl 
or great owl of Europe, Bubo maximus. Barrera , 

Fellcian (fe-lish'an), n. [< Felix (Folic-) 4- 
’dan.} A follower of Felix, Bishop of ITrgel 
in the eighth century, chief propagator of the 
adopti an heresy. See adoptionism. 
felicific (fe-li-sif'ik), a. [< L. fehx ( felic -), 
happy, + ficus, < facer c, make.] Making hap- 
py; productive of happiness. 

No quality has ever been praised as excellent by man- 
kind generally which cannot be shewn to have some 
marked felicific effect, and to be within proper limits ob- 
viously conducive to the general happiness 

H. Sidffwick , Methods ot Ethics, p. 457. 
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In such casos [violating duty to give pleasure to others], 
therefore, if the test of felicific consequences is to be ap. 
plied, there is no doubt as to tho result that it will yield. 

T. U. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, $ 388. 

felicifirt (fe-lis'i-fi), v. t. [< L. felix (felic-), 
happy. + -ficare, i facerc, make; sec -fy.] To 
make happy; felicitate. < Quarles . 
felicitate (fe-lis'i-tat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. fe- 
licitated, ppr. felicitating. [<C LL. fclicitatus, 
pp. of felicitate (> It. felicitare = Pg. Sp. felici- 
tar sP .fcliciter), make happy, < L . fcUcita(t-)s, 
happiness : see felicity.] 1. To make happy. 
[Obsolete or rare.] 

(lifts . . . felicitate lovers. 

Lor edit no (trails.), p. 7(5(1(5(54). 

What a glorious entertainment and pleasure would fill 
and felicitate his spirit, if he could grasp all in a single 
survey. Watte. 

2. To congratulate; compliment upon a happy 
event: as to felicitate a friend on his good for- 
tune. 

Tom felicitated himself and his partner of the watch on 
the result of their vigilauce. 

llarham, lugoldshy Legends, I. 41. 

Our travellers felicitated themselves upon falling into 
such good hands. C. 1). Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p 29. 
= Syn. 2. Conyratulate, Felicitate. See conyrat illation. 

felicitatet (fe-lis'i-tat), a. [< LL. fclicitatus , 
pp. : see the verb.] Made happy. 

1 am alon v felicitate 

In jour dear highness' love. Shale., Lear, i. 1. 

felicitation (fo-lis-i-tu/shon), w. [= F. felici- 
tation = Sp. fdieitaeum = Pg. felici taylo = It. 
fcHcitazionc , < LL. as if *feliaiatio(n -), < felici - 
tare, make happy: see felicitate.} The act, of 
felicitating; expression of joy for another’s 
happiness or good fortune; congratulation. 

How radiant and level the long Hoad of the Future 
seemed to open before him! everywhere friends, pi im- 
ports, felicitations. Harper* Map., LX XVI. 7f»8. 

— Syn. Conjira filiation, Felicitation. See congratulation. 

felicitous (fe-lis'i-tus), a. [< felicity 4- -otc#.] 

1. Chaiacterized by or conferring happiness or 
pleasure; highly pleasing. Hence — 2. Well- 
chosen; appiopriate: as, a ft licitoiri manner ; a 
felicitous situation; a felicitous reply. 

Cowper has rendered his best service to EugliHh poetry 
by showing with what felicitous grace the blank verse 
lends itself to far other styles than tue stately Miltonic 
movement. J. C. Shairp, Aspects ot Poetry, p. 131. 

Syn. Fortunate, etc. (see happy ) apt, pertinent, oppor- 
tune, well-put. 

felicitously (fo-lis'i-tus-li), adv. in a felicitous 
manner; happily; appropriately ; aptly. 

On the part ot (’olendge, of all men, it could certainly 
have demanded very little rcficetioii to bethink himself of 
eases in which felicitously conveys one’s meaning better 
than happily : the two words not being by any means 
synonymous, in the strict sense oi tin* term. 

Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 7(5. 

felicitousness (fo-lis'i-tus-nes), u. The state 
or quality of being felicitous; appropriateness ; 
aptness. Bailey, 1727. 

felicity (fe-lis'i-ti), n. ; pi .felicities f-tiz). f< 
MM. fultcifec, felici fe, < OF. felici 1e, F. feticitc 
ss Pr .fclicitat = Sp. fclindad l*g. fchndadc 
= It . felici td, < L. felinta(t-)s, happiness, <. felix 
(felic-), happy, lucky, fortunate, in earlii r sense 
fruitful, fertile, productive, < y/ *fr, produce: 
see fecund, fetus.} 1. Ha)q>iness; bliss; hless- 
eduess; a blissful or happy stale. 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heait. 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh vv oild duov th> breath in pain. 
To tell my story. Shale., Hamlet, v. 2. 

A thing beloved 

liy earth and heaven : could she he 

Made for his ante felicity* 

William Morris, Knit lily Paradiue, II. 3(5. 

2. That, which produces or promotes happiness ; 
a felicitous circumstance or state of things; a 
source of happiness: most commonly in the 
plural. 

Their high estates and f elicit in fell many times into 
most lowc and lamentable fortunes. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesio, p. 2(5. 

The felicities of her wonderful reign may be complete. 

Bp. Atterhury. 

3. A skilful or happy faculty or turn; felici- 
tous adroitness or propriety; a happy knack or 
choice; appropriateness: as, a rare felicity of 
phrase. 

A painter may make a better face than ever was, hut he 
must do it by a kind ol felicity (as a musician that maketli 
an excellent air in music), and not by rule. 

Bacon, beauty 

Bartholomew Dandridge, boti of a house painter, had 
great buaiuesB from his felicity in taking a likeness 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Fainting, IV. hi. 

He Miray] had exquisite felicity of choice. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 118. 
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Searlo foil into unceasing talk and exhaled his swarming 
impressions with a tender felicity, compounded of the odd* 
est mixture of wisdom and folly. 

II. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 104. 

4. An appropriate or happy turn of thought, or 
expression. 

On the whole, of llyron’s stjde it may lie said that, if it 
has none of the subtle and curious felicities in which some 
poets delight, it is yet language in its that intention, not 
reflected over or exquisitely distilled. 

J. C. Shairp, Aspects of Poetry, p. 148. 

Who will say that the uncommon beauty and marvellous 
English of the Protestant Bible is not one of the strong- 
holds of heresy in this country 7 . . . Its fehe.it ses often 
seem to he almost things rather than mere words. 

F. W. Faber, quoted in Dub. Rev., June, 1853. 

5. In as trot., a favorable aspect. 

But they wol caste vat thei hauo a fortunat planete in 
liir asse mient ; and j u in liis jetuutc, and than sey they 
yut it is wel. ('haueer. 

— Bjm. 1. Blessedness, Bliss , etc. (see happiness) , joy, 
comfort, blissfulness, success, good fortune 3. Aptness. 

felid (fe'lid), ii. One of tho Felt die. 

Felidae (fo'li-de), w. pi. LNJj., < Fclis + -idtv.] 
Tho cat tribe; the typical family of feline or 
(vluroid fiwsiped Fercr, or terrestrial digitigrade 
carnivorous niarnmals. Their distinguishing char- 
acters are: normally retractile claws; palms and soles 
hairy; muz/.lc blunt, ami profile of head declivous ; teeth 
28 or 30, with only one true molar in each jaw, of which 
the upper is small and tubercular and the lower sec- 
torial; premolars 2 or 4, canines incisors it; the skull 
with iioalisphcuom canal ; the amiitorj" bulla divided into 
two chambers ; the paroccipitnl process close to the lmllu ; 
the mastoid process slight ; the external auditory meatus 
short , intestines with a cu'ctim ; pmstatc and Dowpcr s 



Skull of ( .it {/'rlt r Uomeitti a showing die following hones, vits.i 
mi, ii.is.il , pm, picm.ixill.iry . m, in. i \ifl.ir v . /, l.u rvuidl , fron- 
tal , /.lugal, f>tt, p.ilatiuc. /, ji.iiiet.it , ui, s<|u.nnosal ; if>, inter* 
ji.triet.il, w», supra-ocLipit.il ; r<>, cxoi t ipitai ttlit line Ii <uls to tlie 
oti ipit.il comlylc) , /, tvmji.um bull.i, \nt(, st vlom.istoid foramen i 
«/, nient.il foramen, c, t orontnd pnnessof maiulihli* , ar, as< end- 
n^rainiisof niandihlc , ht, hori/outal r.onus of mandible; ««, angle 

glands present; and the penis- bone nulimentarv. The do- 
mestic cat is a characteristic example, all the species hav- 
ing the same family traits and habits as well as structure. 
They arc numerous, distiiiiulcd over neat ly all parts ot the 
world excepting the Aunt r film n region, especially in tem- 
perate am I tropnal (onutiich*. none is <*oninioii tofhcold 
and new' woihis. The family is very homogeneous, and ail 
the species were found Ij inclndeti in the genus Felts. It 
nielmlc.s, besides the eoimiion eat, the lion, tiger, jaguar, 
leopard, panther, eotigui, ocelot, ounce, caracal, serval, 
Ij ii a ehctuh, etc. The Fehdtv arc divisible into thicc suli* 
families . Fetimr. the true cats , (iurpariiiiitr, the hunting- 
leopards; ami Maehmrodonttiuv, the fossil sa her- toothed 
tigeis See these words. 

feliform (fo'li form), a. [< Ij. fclis, a cat, •+■ 
forma, form.] Having tin* form or aspect of a 
cat. 

Felinae (fc-H'ne), II. pi. [NL.,< Fdis, (j. v., 4- 
-//nr : soo feline.} The true cats, a subfamily 
of Fehdtv , containing all the living species ex- 
cepting the chetah, having perfectly retractile 
claws, the upper canines moderate and cylin- 
droconic, and the upper sectorial tooth with an 
an loro-internal lobe. The group is coextensive 
with the genus Fchs in a broad seriHe. 
feline (f«VHn or-Iin), a. and n. [— F.fehn — 
J’g. It. felino, < LL. litmus, of or belonging to 
a cat, < Is, fchs, a cat : see Felts.} I. a. 1. Cat- 
like in form or structure, as an animal; of or 
pertaining to tin* Felt da ’, Fringe, or genus Fchs; 
typically nduroid. — 2. Pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of animals of tho cat tribe ; cat-like 
in character or quality; resembling a cat in 
any respect ; often applied to poisons: an, feline 
softness of step; feline, stealthiness, cruelty, or 
treachery. 

Ills cvch worn yellow, feline, and rndh an 

T W mth top, (Veil Drrdm*, Iv. 

II. II. One of the Felt da- or Fdnur , a feline 
or cat-like animal; in popular use, a domestic 
cat. 

Over a hundred y*uiH ago. it is said, a giral battle of 
felines took place in the ndghboi hood of the tow n, which 
wan parts ipated in by all the eats in the city and county 
of Kilkenny, aided uml abetted b> cats from other parta 
of Ireland Atner S and Q., 1 2(59 

Felinia (fe-lin'i-ii), n. [NL., < LL. Jeluius, cat- 
like : see feline.] A genus of noctuid moths, of 
the subfamily Jiemigina •, with extraordinarily 
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hairy legs, each of which appears as large as 
the abdomen: typified by F. spissa of Sadia. 
OuenSe , 1852. 

felinity (fe-lin'i-ti), n. [< feline + -ity.] The 
feline quality ; "the quality of being cat-like in 
manner or disposition. 

ThiB idiosyncrasy of hin felinity tormented Bella more 
than ever. M. Ilarland, The Hidden Path, p. 342. 

Fells (fe'lis), n. [NL., < L. felis, more commonly 
fries (in Varroand Cicero jcelis in the best manu- 
scripts), a cat ; also applied to a marten, ferret, 
polecat ; prob. < *fe , produce, bear young : 

see felicity , fecund , fetus.'] The cats as a ge- 

nus; the typical genus of the family Felidm 
and subfamily Felince: formerly coextensive 
with the family, now nearly the same as the 
subfamily, but excluding the lynxes, or still 
further restricted. The common wildcat of Europe 
is F. eat us, hut probably not tbe original of the domestic 
varieties. See cut under Feint m. 

felitomist (fe-lit'o-mist), n. [< felitomy + -ist.] 
A dissector of cats. Wilder and Gage. 

felitomy (fe-lit/o-mi), n. [< L. felis, a cat, + 
Gr. To/Ltt/ } a cutting.] The dissection of cats. 

Felitomy should be the stepping stone to anthropotomy. 

Wilder, New York Med. Jour., Oct., 1879, p. 0. 

felk (felk), n. A dialectal variant of felly 1 . 

fell 1 (fol), v. t. [< ME. fcllen (pret. Jelde, fold, 
pp. Jeld), cause to fall, cut down, strike down, 
prostrate, destroy, < AS. fellan , fyllan (pret. 
Jelde, fylde, pp. fylled ), cause to fall, cut down, 
strike down, etc. (= 08. fell ion = OFries. fella , 
falla = I), vellcn = OIIG. fellen , MHG. velhn , 
*G. fallen = Icel. fella = 8w. fdlla = Dan. feclde , 
cause to fall), cans, of feallan , fall: see fall 1 .] 

1. To cause to fall; throw down; cut down; 
bring to the ground, either by cutting, as with 
ax or sword, or by striking, as with a club or 
the fist : as, to fell trees ; to fell an ox ; to fell 
an antagonist at fisticuffs. 

There cnin a schrcwdc arwe out of the west, 

That felde Roberts pryde. 

Robyn and (y andelyn (Child’s Ballads, V. 40). 
Cease your Lainentings, Trojans, for a while, 

And fell down Trees to build a Fun'ral Pile. 

Congreve, Iliad. 

lie ran boldly up to the Philistine, and, at the first 
throw, struck on the forehead, and felled him dead. 

Kingsley. 

Ho was not armed like those of eastern clime, 
Whose heavy axes felled their heuthen foe. 

Jones Very, Poems, p. 151. 

2. In saving, to fiat-ton on and sew down level 
with the cloth : as, to Jell a seam. 

Each, taking one end of the shirt on her knee, 

Again began working with hearty good-will, 

Felliny the seams, and whipping the frill. 

Rarham , Ingoldshy Legends, II. 126. 

3. To finish the weaving of (a web, or piece of 
cloth). [Prov. Eng.] 

fell 1 (fel), n. [(fell 1 , r.] If. A cutting down; 
a felling. 

Fir-trees are always planted close together, because of 
keeping turn Another from the violence of the windes ; and 
when a fell is made, they leave here and there a grown 
tree to preserve the young ones coining up. 

Pepys, Diary, II. 78. 

2. In sewing , a flat, smooth seam between two 
pieces of a fabric, made by laying down tho 
wider of the two edges left projecting by tho 
joining seam over the narrower edge and hem- 
ming it- down. A French fell is made by doubling in- 
ward both edges of the fabric on the line of the joining 
seam, and making a second seam through the folds, so as 
to hold the edgeB in. 

3. In weaving , the line of termination of a web 
in the process of weaving, formed by the last 
weft-throad.driven up by the lay; the line to 
which the warp is at any instant wefted. 

fell 2 (fel). Proterit of fall 1 . 

fell 3 (fel), ft. [< ME. fel, fell , < AS. fel. Jell, a 
skin, hide, = 08. fel — OFries. fel = D. tel = 
OIIG. Jcl, G . fell = Icel . fjall and fell (only in 
comp.) = Sw. fall = Norw. Jeld, skin, hide, = 
Goth. fill (only in corap. thruts-jUl, leprosy) = 
L. pel Us = Gr. TrMXa, a skin, hide. From tlie L. 
pellis are derived E. pell , pelt 2 , peltry , pelisse , 
surplice , etc.] 1. The skin or hide of an ani- 
mal ; a pelt ; hence, an integument of any kind. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

He mid alle his kyn at ones 
Ben worthy for to brennen, fel and hones. 

Chaucer , Troilus, i. 91. 

The Chest-nut (next the meat) within 
Is cover’d (last) with a soft, slender skin, 

That skin inclos'd in a tough tawny Bhel, 

That Bhel in-cast in a thick thistly fell. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Columnes. 

The good years shall devour them, flesh and fell. 

Shak., Lear, v. 3. 
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2. A hairy covering; a head of hair. 

The time has been, my senses would have cool’d 
To hear a night-shriek; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in 't Shak., Macbeth, v. 5. 

lie spoke in words part heard, in whispers part, 

Half -suffocated in the hoary fell 

And many-winter’d fleece of throat and chin. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
But who is she, woman of northern blood, 

With fells of yellow hair and ruddy looks ? 

R. H. Stoddard, Quests of the State. 

fell 4 (fed), a . [< ME. fel, fell, strong, fierce, 
terrible, cruel, angry, ( AS. *fel, *felo, only in 
comp, wail- fel (once), bloodthirsty, lit. eager 
for slain (applied to a raven), eal-felo, var. ail- 
fade (twice), * very dire * (applied to poison), = 
OD. fel, wrathful, cruelj bad, base, = OFries. 
fal (in one uncertain instance) = Dan. feel, 
disgusting, hideous, ghastly, grim. Cf. OF. fel, 
cruel, furious, perverse, < 0 I), fel. See felon 1 .] 

1. Of a strong and cruel nature; eager and un- 
sparing; grim; fierce; ruthless. 

Sirs, the knyghtes of the rounde table liaue take a-gein 
vs a fell strif, If or that thei be greved with ouro partye. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 489. 
Sum sail be mlldo and meke and sum hothfers and fell. 

York Plays, p. 12. 
I durst, sir, 

Fight with the fellest monster. 

Fletcher, Mad Lover, ii. 1. 
And near him many a fiendish eye 
Glared with a fell malignity. 

J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay, p. 48. 

2. Strong and fiery ; biting ; keen ; Rharp ; 
clever : as, a fell cheese ; a fell bodie. [Scotch.] 

And loke thou be wyse &felle, 

And therto also that thow gouerne the welle. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 13. 
Merlyn, that knewe well that these iiij com to inquere 
after liym, d rough hym towarde oon of the richest of the 
company, for that he wiste hym moste./#»W and hasty. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 30. 
Biting Boreas fell and doure. Burns , A Winter Night. 
fell 4 t, adr. [< fell*, a.] Sharply; fiercely. 

But tho’ she followed him fast and fell, 

No nearer could she get. 

Sir Rolaiul (Child s Ballads, 1. 225). 

fell 5 (fol), n. [< ME. fel, fell , < Icel. fjall, fell 
= Sw. fjall = Dan. fjeeld , a hill. Perhaps con- 
nected* with field, q. v.] 1. A hill, especially a 

rocky eminence : as, Mickle Fell , Scaw/WJ, and 
Seaw fall Pike, the last the highest mountain iu 
England proper. [Obsolete, except as retained 
in proper names. Soe sear.] — 2. A stretch of 
bare, elevated land; a moor; a down. [Prov. 
Eng. (in the Lake district and northwestern 
Yorkshire).] 

O lie waB ridden o’er field and fell, 

Through inulrand moss, and monya mire. 

Annan Water (Child’s Ballads, II. 188). 

The night-birds all that hour were still, 

But now they are jubilant anew. 

From cliff and tower, tu-whoo ! tu-whoo ! 
Tu-whoo! tu-whoo -from wood and fell. 

Coleridge, Cliristabel, I., Conclusion. 

He went on until evening shadows and ruddy evening 
lightB came out upon the wild fells. 

Mrs. Oaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxxiv. 

fell«f (fel), n. [< L. fel (fell-), gall, bile, fig. bit- 
terness, animosity, = E. gall 1 , q. v.] Gall ; an- 
ger; melancholy. 

Sweete Love, that doth his golden wings embay 
In blessed Nectar and pure Pleasures well, 
Untroubled of vile feare or hitter fell. 

Spenser, F. ($., III. xi. 2. 

fell 7 t (fol), n. [E. dial.] In mining , one of the 
many names of lead ore formerly current in 
Derbyshire, England. 

fellable (fel'a-bl), a. [< fell 1 + -able.] Capa- 
ble of being or fit to be felled. E. Phillips , 1706. 
fellah (f©P&), n . ; pi. fellahs , fellaheen (-jiz, -a- 
hen). [Ar. fellah, pi. fclldhin, a plowman, "a 
peasant; cf./ aloha, agriculture, ifalaha , cleave 
(the soil), plow, till.] Ap Egyptian or Syrian 
peasant, laborer, or tiller of the soil. The fellahs 
or fell alict « u of Egypt, including all the working classes, 
hut chiefly agricultural laborers, are of mixed Coptic, 
Arabiau, and Nubian stock, and are socially and politi- 
cally degraded. The Turks apply the name contemptu- 
ously to all Egyptians. 

No impediment was ever placed in the way of . . . [the 
soldiers’] going off, sometimes for weeks together - the 
fellaheen to look after their crops and harvests, the Bed- 
ouins to graze then camels, and their flocks and herds. 

J. Darmsteter , Tin* Mahdi, p. 117. 
The tax-oppressed fellaheen of Egypt still tread out the 
wheat with oxen and grind the straw with the feet of 
beasts and with wooden drags. 

IT. S. Com. Rep. (1886), No. Ixvii., p. 481. 

feller (fel'6r), n. 1. One who or that which 
fells ; one who hews or knocks down. 


fallow 

The flr trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, 
saying, Since thou art laid low, no feller is come up against 
us. Isa. xiv. 8. 

Short writhen oakes, 

Untouch’d of any feller's baneful stroakes. 

IF. Browne , Britannia^ Pastorals, ii. 8. 

2. A sawing-, boring-, or chiseling-machine for 
cutting down trees ; a felling-macrdne. — 3. An 
attachment to a sewing-machine, for the more 
convenient felling of seams, 
fellic, fellinic (fel'ik, fe-lin'ik), a. [< L .fel 
(fell-), gall, + -ic.] Obtained from bile: as, 
fellic qt fellinic acid. 

fellick (fel'ik), n. A dialectal variant of felly 1 , 
fe lllflU QUS (fe-lif'l$-us), a. [< LL. fellifluus, 
flowing with gall, < L. fel (fell-), gall, + fluere , 
flow: see fluent.] Flowing with gall, 
felling-ax (fel'ing-aks), n. An ax especially 
contrived for cutting down trees, as distin- 
guished from axes used in lopping, hewing, etc. 
felling-machine (fel'ing-ma-shen 7 '), n. A ma- 
chine for cutting standing timber ; a feller, 
felling-saw (fering-sA), n. A long saw used 
with steam-power in a felling-machine, or by 
hand, for felling trees, 
fellinic. «. See fellic. 

fell-lurking (fel' Rucking), a. Lurking with a 
fell or treacherous purpose. 

Call hither to the stake my two brave hears, 

That, with the very shaking of their chains, 

They may astonish these fell-lurking curs. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 

fellmongert (f el'mung^gGr), n. A dealer in fells 
or hides. Also Jclmonger. 

So I Bet out. and rode to Ware, this night, in the way 
having much discourse with a fellmonger, a quaker, w'ho 
told me what, a wicked man he had been all his life-time 
till within this two years. Pepyt r, Diary, I. 204. 

fellness (fel'nes), n. [< ME. felnes, felnesse , 
fierceness, also shrewdness ; < fell* + -ness.] 
Cruelty; fierceness; ruthlossnoss. 

Then would she inly fret, and grieve, and teare 
Her flesh for felnesse, which she inward hid. 

Spenser, F. Q„, V. xii. 82. 

It. this aspect] seemed not to express wrath or hatred, 
hut a certain hot fellness of purpose, which annihilated 
everything hut itself. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 

felloe 1 , n. See Jelly 1 . 

felloe* 2 t, n. An obsolete spelling of fellow. 

fellofft, n. An obf^tagtP dialectal form of felly 1 . 

In hope to liew out oflils bole 
The fell'ffs , or out parts of a wheele, that cornpasse iu the 
whole. Chapman, Iliad, iv. 

fellont, n . See felon 2 . 

fellow (fel'o), n. [Early mod. E. also fcllowe, 
felloe, felowe , feloe ; < ME. Jelow, felowe, felaw , 
felawe, felaghe , felage , etc., a companion, as- 
sociate, < Icel. felagi, a companion, partner, 
shareholder, < felag, a partnership, fellowship, 
lit. a laying together of property, < fe, property 
(= E. fee 1 ), + lag , a laying together, fellowship, 
companionship, pi. log (orig. *lagu, > AS. lagu, 
E. law 1 , q. v.), <f leggja == Bfy ipy 1 , q. v. 1 Fel- 
low-’ iu comp, is in ME. uwSfly expressed by 
even-; cf. even-christian, etcT] 1. A compan- 
ion; comrade; mate. 

Aly Felawes and I, with cure 3oinen, we serveden this 
Emperour, and weren his Houdyourcs. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 220. 
This old fader that is my felaw here, 

He canne telle that as welo as any wight. 

Generydes( E. E. T. 8.), 1. 134. 

I can be a friend to a worthy man, who upon another 
account cannot ho my mate or fellow. 

Lamb, Imperfect. Sympathies. 

A shepherd had one favourite do^ ; he fed him with his 
own hand, and took more care of him than of his fellows. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 

2. One of the same kind ; one of like character 
or qualities ; an equal ; a peer or compeer. 

It. is impossible that ever Koine 

Should breed thy fellow. Shak., J. C. f v. 8. 

' Tis old dry timber, and such wood has no fellow. 

Fletcher , Loyal Subject, i. 3. 

He’s gone, and not left, behind him his fellow. W. Pope. 

3. One of a pairflpne of two things mated or 
fitted to each othOT ; a mate or match. 

My liege, this was my glove ; here is the fellow of it. 

Shak., Ren. V., iv. 8. 

Two shoes that were not fellows. 

Defoe , Robinson Crusoe, p. 46. 

4. A masculine mate : applied to beasts. 

Heifers . . . are let go to the fellow and breed. 

Holland. 

5. In a particular sense, a boon companion: a 
pleasant, genial associate; a jovial comrade; 
a man of easy manners and lively disposition: 
often with the epithet good. 
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And than they wente to sitte down all v to-geder as goode 
fclowes and trewe. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 318. 

It was well knowon that Syr Roger had bene a good 
feloe in his yougth. A wham , The Scholemaster, p. 62. 

Third Shep. But hark you, 

We must not call him emperor. 

First Count . That's all one ; 

He is the king of goo# fellow* ; that’s no treason. 

Fletcher ( and another ?), Prophetess, v. 2. 

0. («) A person in general; an. individual: 
generally used in friendly familiarity of ainan, 
and sometimes humorously of a woman. 

Alas, poor Yorick! — I knew him, Horatio; a fellow of 
infinite jest, of most excellent fancy. Shak ., Hamlet, v. 1. 

Though mine arm should conquer twenty worlds, 

There’s a lean fellow beats all conquerors. 

Dekker , Old Fortunatus. 

Nay, he [Mr. Swiveller] sometimes rewarded her IMisB 
Brans J with a hearty slap on the back, and protested that 
she was a devilish good fellow. 

Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop, xxxvi. 

( h ) A man; a boy; one, in the sense of ‘a per- 
son’: in vulgar * parlance, commonly applied 
by the spoaker to himself : as, give a fellow a 
cnance; don’t be hard on a fellow. 

Ef you take a sword an’ dror it. 

An’ go stick a feller thru. 

Lowell , Biglow Papers. 

7. A person of trivial or disreputable charac- 
ter ; a man of no esteem : said in contempt. 

Worth makes the Man, the want of it th o fellow. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 203. 

Did Sir Aylmer know 

That great poek-pitten fellow had been eanght? 

T enng sou, Aylmer’s Field. 

8. In England, an incorporated member of a 
college. See fellowship, 5 {a). 

The transition from the scholar to the fellow Is here fin 
the King’s College statutes] first clearly defined. It is not 
until after a three years’ probation, during which time it 
has been ascertained whether the scholar be ingenio, capa- 
citate sensus, morlbus, conditionibus, et scientia, dignus, 
habilis, et idoneus for further study, that the provost and 
the fellows are empowered to elect him one of their num- 
ber. Mxdlinger, Cambridge from the Earliest Times, p. 309. 

9. A full member of an incorporated literary 
or scientific society. 

This ill-favoured fraternity consists of a president and 
twelve fellows. Steele, ttpev tutor, No. 17. 

10. In the United States: (a) One of the trus- 
tees or a member of the corporation of some 
colleges. ( h ) The name Sometimes given to 
the holder of a fellowship. [Used in composition, 
fellow denotes community in nature, station, interest, or 
employment, or mutual association on equal or friendly 
terms: as,/WA)w>-l)oarder,/c//oic-< t lerk,/c/fo«>-guest,/(?W<)?c- 
passenger, /elZow-pilgiTin, ./c/loto-prisouer, /e/hw'-servant, 
/eMu0-8inner,/Wfw^studcnt,/ef/mr-8ufferer,/i'M(w>-towiis- 
man, fellow- traveler, jM/o/e- worker. For other examples, 
see below. |-Syn. 1. Friend, Companion, etc. See asso- 
ciate. 

fellow (fel'6), v. t. [< ME. *felagen (spelled 
velagen ), make one’s fellow, < fling c, f el awe, fel- 
low.] If. To make one’s fellow; companion 
with. — 2. To suit with; pair with; match. 

AtFectiot^Hk . 

With wmHpinreal thou coactive art, 

And fellowTt nothing. Shak., W. T., 1. 2. 

Which fellows him rather with Milton. 

The Century, XXVII. 820. 

fellOW'being (fel-o-be'ing), w. A fellow-crea- 
ture ; especially, any member of the human race 
as compared or contrasted with any other. 

We rear partition walls of distinction between ourselves 
aud fellow-beings. damning, Perfect Life, p 78. 

A personal and individual acquisition, slow to come to 
us, and by no habitual ami direct sympathy connecting 
us with our fellow-beings. 

Fortnightly Ken., N. 8„ XLII. 720. 

fellow-citizen (fel-o-sit/i-zn), w. One who 
shares with anotlior the rights of citizenship 
under the same government. 

Weleoi ii e , fello w-rit izens, 

Hollow hearts and empty heads 1 

Tennyson, Vision of Sin. 

fellow-commoner (fel-6-kom'on-6r), n. 1. 
One who has the same right of common. — 2. 
In Cambridge University, .^England, one who 
dines with the fellows. 

fellow-countryman (fel-6-kun 'tri-man), n. 
One belonging to the same country; a compa- 
triot. 

This has been censured as an American pleonasm, like 
play-actor, inasmuch os good English usage has conferred 
this meauiug on the word countryman alone. Still, the 
want of a more definite expression has been felt in Eng- 
land aa well as in this country; and the term fellow- 
countryman, os distinguished from countryman, rustic, as 
the French compatriote and Herman Inndsnmtin are distin- 
guished from paysan and landman ii, has long been used 
In America, and in England has been adopted and sanc- 
tioned by such authorities as Southey and Lord Brougham. 

Bartlett, 
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Yet for us, surely, fellow-countrymen have an especial 
interest. Edinburgh Rev., CLXVL 446. 

fellow-craft (fel'o-kr&ft), n. A freemason of 
the second rank; one above an entered appren- 
tice and below a master-mason. Simmonds. 
fellow-creature (fel-6-kre'tur), n. A produc- 
tion of the same Creator ; a~ sharer of the same 
animate existence : applied especially to man- 
kind, but also extended to all animate exis- 
tences. Also fellow-mortal. 

Not a blessing reaches any one of us but by ordinances 
which provide for all fellow-creatures. 

C banning , Perfect Life, p. (58. 

We love him, praise him, just for this : 

In every form and feature. 

Through wealth and want, through woe and bliss, 

He saw his fellow-creature ! 

0. W. Holmes, Burns Centennial. 

fellowesst (fol'o-es), w. [< fellow 4- -ass . ] A 
female fellow. Compare Jeliow , G. 

Who can have paticuee with such fellows an dfellowesses*’ 
Richardson, Clarissa llurlowe, III. 117. 

Your bachelor uneles and maiden aunts are the most 
tantalizing fellows and fellowesses in the creation. 

Miss Rurney, Camilla, ix. 6. 

fellow-feel (fel-6-fol'), r. t. [Developed from 
fellow-feeling.] To have a like feeling with; 
feel sympathy with ; have fellowship in suffer- 
ing with. [Rare.] 

W r e should count her a very tender mother which should 
hear the pain twice and fellow-feel the infant’s strivings 
and wrestlings the second time, rather than want the child. 

1). Rogers, N Hainan, p. 339. 

fellow-feeler (fel-6-fe'ler), n. One who has a 
fellow-feeling for another. [Rare.] 

Am 1 not your Jcflow-feeler, as we may say, in all our 
miseries? /lean, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, iii. 5. 

fellow-feeling (fol-b-fe'ling), n. A kindred 
feeling; feeling or suffering shared with an- 
other; joint interest ; sympathy. 

My heart is wrung with pity ami fellow-feeling, when I 
reflect what miseries must have been their lot. 

Sterne , Sentimental Journey, p. 39. 
A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind. 

Harm 7., l'rol. on (Hutting the Stage, 1776. 

Even your milk woman ami your nursery-maid have a 
fellow feeling. " Arbuthimt , John Bull. 

fellow-generator (fid-o-jen'e-ra-tqr), w. In 
math., a generator of the Maine’ polyhedron from 
the same pyramid. Kirkman. 

fellow-heir (fel-o-ar'), n. A joint heir or co- 
heir. 

That the (.entiles should be / Uowheirs, and of the same 
body. Eph. iii. 6. 

fellow-helper (fel-o-hol'per), w. A coadjutor; 
a companion in labor or effort. 

We therefore ought to receive such, that we might be 
feUowhdpers to the truth. 3 John 8. 

fellowless (fol'o-len), a. [< fellow 4 -IcmS) 
Without a fellow or equal; peerless; match- 
less. 

Whose well-built walls are ram and fellowless. 

Chapman, Iliad, ii. 434. 

fellow-like (fel'6-lik), a. [< fellow 4 UkeJ] 
Like a comrade; companionable; on equal 
terms. 

All which good parts he graceth with a good fellnwlike , 
kind, and respectful carriage. 

R. Carew, Survey of Porn wall. 

fellowly ( f < *1 ' o-li ), a. [< M E . fe.ln wit eh , felegly , 
feolaHiir.hr, etc. ; < fellow 4 -7// 1 . J Follow-like. 
[Rare.] 

Sytt vp-ryght And honestly, 

Etc A drin ke, & be felegly. 

lla bees Rook (E E. T. S.), p. 21. 

We must not be too familiar, too JeUowlg , too homely 
with find, here at home, in his house, nor loath to uncover 
our head, or bow our knee at Iuh name. 

Donne, Sermons, v. 

fellow-man (fel-6-man'). n. A fellow-creature 
of the human race; hunninity in general with 
reference to any individual member of it. 

fellow-mortal (fel-6-mor 'tal), n. Hame as 
fellow-creature. 

fello wredt, n. [ME. felawrede , Jelaurede , etc. ; 
< fellow 4 -red . J 1. Fellowship; company. 
But thou dedyat no foly dede, 

That ys fleshly felanrede. 

MS IIarl.,noi,1.U. (TI alii well.) 

2. A company. 

Blythe was the < Irystene fela uvede 
Oft kyng Richard and off hys dede. 

Richard Coer de Lion , 1. 3137. 

fellowship (fel'p-sliip), n. [Early mod. E. Jef- 
owship, etc., < ME. felowship , feUtwship , felag- 
ship, feliship , etc. (= I cel. felagsskapr = Dan. 
fwUesskah , fellowship); < fellow 4 -ship.] 1. 
The condition or relation of being a fellow or 
associate; mutual association of persons on 


fellowship 

equal and friendly terms ; communion : as, the 
fellowship of the saints ; church fellowship . 

Feire frende, come ye and youre felowes with ine, and 
ye shull be in feliship of these worth 1 men. 

Merlin (E. E. T. H.), ii. 218. 

Here is the Alpha and Omega of all our thought and 
action, the basis of our church -fellowship, the authority 
for our self-managcineut, the necessity for independence 
of the civil power, and the qualification for service. 

Contemporary Rev., LIU. 506. 

2. The state or condition of sharing in com- 
mon; intimate association; joint interest; part- 
nership : as, fellowship in loss. 

Than seide Pefcyr to soynt Ion, 

“ Whi art thou so gory a molt? 

Whi wepistou »V. what is thee ? 

For felasehip tello thou me.” 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 84. 

3. A body of fellows or companions ; an asso- 
ciation of persons having the same tastes, oc- 
cupations, or interests ; a band ; a company ; 
a guild: as, the fellowship of civil engineers. 

The sorwe of Noe with h\n felaweship, 

Er that ho myghte hringe his wyf to ship. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 353. 

Also hyt ys ordened, that alio the fleleshyppe of the 
Baehelerys seluill liollen tlier ffeste at Syute John-ys day 
in liiirwasto. English Gilds (E. E. T. H.), p. 313. 

4. In anth ., the rule of proportions by which 
the accounts of partners in business are ad- 
justed, so that, each partner may have a share 
of gain, or sustain a share of loss, in proportion 
to his part of the stock, it, proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple established in the doctrine of proportion, that the 
sum of all tin* antecedents of any number of equal ratios 
is to the sum of all the consequents as any one of the an- 
tecedents is to its consequent 

5. (a) A station of privilege! and emolument 
in English colleges which entitles the holder 
(called a fellow) to a share in their revenues. 
In Oxfoid and (Tunbridge the fellowships were either 
constituted by the original rounders of the colleges to 
which they belong, or they have been since endowed. In 
almost all eases then boldeis must have taken at least 
the first degree of bachelor of arts, or of students in the 
civil law. Fellowships vary in value from about £30 to 
£250 a year ami upward, and they all confer upon their 
holders the right to apartments in the college, and cer- 
tain pnvilcgcs hb to commons or meals. Though many 
fellowships are tenable for life, in general they are for- 
feited upon attainment bv the holder of u certain position 
in the church oi at the bin, or upon bis marriage In this 
last case, however, a tellow may retain Ills fellowship by a 
special vote of the college. Except in the single cobc of 
Downing College, Cambridge, wheie graduates’ of Oxford 
and Cambridge are eligible, fellowships are confined to 
graduates of the university to which they belong. Many 
colleges noweonfer honorary fellowships to which no emol- 
uments and no share in the government or the college are 
attached. (/>) A scholarship or sum of money 
granted for one or more years to a graduate 
student to enable him to pursue his studios 
either at that college or university or abroad. 

The friends of university training can do nothing that 
would forward it more than the founding of post-graduate 
Jellowships Lowell, Uarvard Anniversary. 

Good fellowship, eoinpanionahlciiesH ; fondness and fit- 
ness for social intercourse; a festive or sociable disposi- 
tion. 

He had by bis excessive good fellowship . . . made him- 
self popular with all the officers ot the army. * 

Cla tendon, Croat Rebellion. 
Right hand Of fellowship, the light hand given in 
installation and ordination services by a minister to tho 
minister about to be installed or ordained, in token of the 
fellowship of tho churches, as practised by some iTotes- 
tant denominations. It has a very early origin, being prob- 
ably derived in the primitive church (Hal ii. 9) trotn a 
similar custom among tin* Persians and Part liiuus (Jew. 
Autiq., 18, 9, § 3), who practised if in treaties, us consti- 
tuting an inviolable pledge ot tldelity. 

When .Tames, Cephas, and John . perceived (lie grace 
that was given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas 
the right hands oj Jellowshtp. Hal. li. 9. 

The elder desired oi Un churches that, if they did ap- 
prove them to be a church, tin v would give them the right 
hand of fellowship M nit/nop Hist New England, 1 21 

fellowship (fol'p-ship), r. ; prot. ami pp .fellow- 
shipped, ppr.fellowshtjiping. [< M K.Jelowshijien , 
fefawshipen , etc. (prof. -shtptt) (tr. L. soriari ); 
< fellowship , w.] I. Irons. To have fellowship 
with; admit to fellowship; associate wiili as a 
fellow or member of the same body ; specifi- 
cally, to unite with in doctrine and discipline 
as members of the same sect or church. 

It | thought! . . joynetli his weyes with tin 1 sonne 
Phehus and fclawshipitli the wey of the olde eolde Sa- 
t ii mis. Chaucer, Boethius, iv. meter 1. 

Alle the Israleitis . . Jelawshipten hem Selveii witli 
hem in the butayl. Wgchf, 1 lvi xiv. 22. 

We therefore Jdlowship him in taking a course of pre- 
paratory studies for the Christian ministry. 

Hoard of Madison University, Jail. 1, 1840. 

II. intrans. To he joined in fellowship. 

For that thei felishiped tlrst to-geder, and xvoued well 
to-geder longe tyme after of grete love alle the dayea of 
her lyf. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 137. 
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Even the old rug, which was given a new place, . . . 
seemed very soon to fellowship with its new surroundings. 

The Congreya t umalist, July 19, 1888. 

fellow-subject (fel-6-sub'jekt), n. One who 
shares with another the obligations of alle- 
giance to the same sovereign. 

fellow-wheel (fel-o-hwel'), n. One of a pair of 
matched wheels working together. 

His invention comprised a portable steam-engine, 
mounted on a framework, mainly supported by a pair of 
broad fellow-wheel* behind. Ure , Diet., IV 8. 

fellside (fel' sid), n. The side of a fell or rocky 
hill. [Rare.] 

In his cold bed on the fellside. 

Christian Union, July 28, 1887. 

fellwaret (fel 'war), n. [ME. ; < fell 2 4- ware 2 .] 
Bkins; furs; hide. 

But | lie] beggith and borwith of burgeis in tounes 

ffurris of Ifoyne and other ffelfe-ware, 

And not the better of a bene thou 3 they boru euere. 

Richard the Redelees, iii. 160. 

felly 1 , felloe 1 (fel'i, -d), w. ; pi .fellies, fellow (-iz, 
-oz). [(a) Felly, < ME •felt/, vein , pi .felien, velion 
(ior*velien), later feliis. (h) Felloe (prop, spoiled 
* fellow , liko bellows , gallows , Hallow , willow , 
etc.), dial, also fell irk, folk, also (early mod. E.) 
fellojf (with various development or the orig. 
terminal guttural) ; < ME. felow , felowe, earlier 
felwe, pi. felwes, fel ues, once feleyghes ; < AS. 
felg (nom. rare, dat. fclge ), usually in pi. felga 
(rarel yfelgan ), tr. 1 j. eantus (for can th as), usually 
in pi. canti, fellies; = D. 
velg — OIK x. felgn, M 11(4. 
veiqe, G. felge ~ ban. fwlge 
(< 1). ?), felly. Ulterior ori- 
gin not clear. A similar 
duplication of form, with a 
differentiation of mean- 
ing, appears in belly, bel- 
lows .] The circular rim 
of awheel, into which the a fe „ 
outer ends of tho spokes a ' e y 
are inserted; in 1 ho plural, the curved pieces of 
wood which, joined together by dowel-pins, 
form tlic circumference or circular rim of a 
cart- or carriage-wheel, each receiving the end 
of at least one spoke. 

Break all the spokes aiul fellies from her wheel. 

Rhak ., Hamlet, II. 2. 

felly 2 (fel'li), adv. [< ME. felly, felli, fellich, 
fiercely, cruelly, also shrewdly, < fel, fell 4 , 4- 
-b/ 2 .] In a fell manner; cruelly; grimly; 
fiercely; ruthlessly. 

Wlmn the knyglites of the rounde table approclied the 
bataile thei sprougen in n-monge hem so .felly, that thei 
bare down all that tliei mette in lier comynge. 

Merltn (E. K. T. S.), ii. 216. 

My mind will not let me rest to think upon, and as it 
were to see, sore storms like to tall more Jelly than any yet 
wc have felt. 

./ Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1858), II. 60. 

A feeble beast doth felly him oppresse. 

Spenser , Sonnets, Ivb 

felly 1 * (fol'i ), r. 1. A dialectal variant of fallow**. 

felly-auger (fel'i-tV'gdr), n. 1. An auger for 
boring the holes for the spokes in a felly. — 2. 
A hollow auger used for forming the tenons of 
a wheel-spoke. 

felly-COUpling ( fel' i-kup "ling), n. A box or 
bolder for clasping and holding together the 
ends of the several pieces that form the rim of 
a wheel. 

felly-dresser (fol'i-dres'dr), n. A machine for 
finishing the rims of carriage-wheels, 
felly-machine (fel'i-ma-shen"), n. A machine 
in which fellies ure bent*, bored, dressed, planed, 
rounded, and sawed. 

felly-plate (fol'i-plat), n. A metal plate used 
in joining the pieces of a felly. 

felmongerf, n. Bee Jell monger. 

felnesst. n. Sen felbies.s. 

felo (fd'lo), n. [ML., a traitor, rebel; in old 
Eng. law any malefactor punishable with death, 
a felon; see /Wow 1 .] The Middle Latin form 
of fel on 1 . - Felo de se fling. Law L., lit. a felon (i. e., 
murderer) of himself], in law, one who commits felony 
by suicide, or deliberately destroys bis own life, or who, 
in inalk iously attempting to kill another, causes his own 
death. 

A man who should content himself with a single con- 
densed enunciation of a perplexed doctrine would be a 
madman and a felo-de-se, as respected bis reliance upon 
that doctrine. De Quinccy, Style, 1. 

felon 1 (fel'on), n. anti a. [Formerly also fel- 
Ion ; < ME. felon, felon n, n., a wicked person (ap- 
plied to Satan, Ilerod, a heathen giant, etc.), a 
traitor; adj. felo an, wicked, malignant ; < OF. 
felon , J'elun, fell on, a wicked person, a trai- 
tor, rebel, adj. traitorous, treacherous, wicked, 
malignant, F. felon, n. and adj., = Pr. felon, 
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fellon =s OSp. fellon = It. fellone , a., wicked, 
cruel, inhuman, ML. fello,fcfo(n-), a* traitorous, 
treacherous, n. a traitor, rebel (in Eng. law 
any malefactor punishable with death: see 
felo ) ; prop, a noun, < OF m fel = Pr. fel, wicked, 
malignant, treacherous, fell, = It, fello, wicked, 
cruel, perfidious, bad. The word thus appears 
to be connected with E. fell* (in AB. only in 
comp, -fel, - felo , -foele), both, it seems, ult. of 
Celtic origin: cf. Gael, feallan, a felon, traitor, 
Bret, falkmi , treachery; Gael. Bret, fall = Ir. 
Jeal , evil; W. and Corn, ffel , wily (cf. E. fell 4 
in sense of ‘ wily, shrewd ’) ; the ult. verb being 
Gael, and Ir .feallaim, I betray, deceive, fail, 
cf. Bret, fallaat , impair, render base; orig. 
*sfall- = L. fallerc, deceive (> E. fail), = Gr. 
atyaXftiv, cause to fall, etc.: s ee fell*, fail 1 ."] I, 
n. If. A wicked person ; a cruel, fierce person ; 
one guilty of heinous crimes. 

Thug [though] the feloun [Lucifer] were so fers for his 
fayre wedez 

And his glorious glern [gleam]. 

Alliterative Poems ( cd. Morris), ii. 297. 
Ther is a./Woimthet heth the tonge more keruinde thaniie 
rasonr. Ayenbite of lnwit. (K. E. T. ft.), p. 06. 

2. In law, a person who has committed a fel- 
ony. The term is not applicable after legal 
punishment has been completed. 

I do defy thy conjurations. 

And apprehend thee for a felon here. 

Stuik., R. and J., v. 3. 

No offondours are hanged there but only fellons. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 10. 
A felon, whom his country’s laws 
Have justly doomed for some atrocious cause. 

. Cowper, Hope, 1. 712. 

3f. Felony. Arnold's Chron. , p. 34. =Syn. 2. Crim- 
inal, convict, malefactor, culprit, outlaw. 

II. a. 1. Wicked; malignant; malicious; 
treacherous ; proceeding from a depraved heart. 
Furst my lord was brou 3 t to dede, 

Tliorw the felun iewes rede, 

And now my ladi wil me fro. 
ft w etc lord, now me 1 b woe. 

King Uorn (E. K. T. ft.), p. 88. 
There was mortall and felon bataile and grete occisioti 
on botlie parties. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 276. 

Vain showB of love to vail his felon hate. Pope. 

2. Obtained by felony or crime; of goods, 
stolen. 

Thus he that conquer’d men, and beast most cruoll 
(Whose greedy pawrs with fellon goods were found), 
Answer’d Goliah’s challenge in a duell. 

Fuller, David’s Heinous Hin, st. 19. 

3f. Wretched; forlorn. 

With ./Won look and face dispitousc 
Tho sodeinly doun from lus hors he sterte. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v 199. 

felon 2 (fol'on), n. (Formerly also fellon; E. 
dial, fellon, fellom ; < ME. feloun, felon, felun , 
felone, glossed by L. earbunculus, antrdx (for 
anthrax), appal*, a ‘malignant’ sore, < feloun, 
malignant, wicked: see ./Hon 1 . Cf. ME. gloss, 
“hec antrax, a felun blejm,” whore felun, print- 
ed without a comma, may be an adj. (Wright’s 
A. B. and O. E. Yocab., on. Wiilcker, p. 791, col. 
12).] In mod.: (a) An acute and painful in- 
flammation of the deeper tissues of the finger 
or toe, especially of the distal phalanx, general- 
ly seated near the nail ; paronychia; whitlow. 
Felone, soore, antrax, earbunculus. 

Prompt. Pare , p. 164. 
It is neither a rich patrician's shooe that curetli the 
gout in the feet, nor a costly and precious ring that lieal- 
eth the whitlaw or felon in the Angers. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 120. 

(b) A sort of inflammation in quadrupeds, simi- 
lar to whitlow in man. 

feloness (fel'on-es), n. [< felon* 4- -<w.v.] A 
woman who lias committed felony. [Rare.] 
And what was the pitch of his mother’s yellowness? 

How she turned as a shark to snap the spare-rib 
Clean off, sailors say, from a pearl-diving Carib, 

When she heard what she called the flight of the feloness. 

Browning, Flight of the Duchess. 

felonious (fe-lo'ni-us), a. [< felony (ML. felo- 
ma) 4- -ous.' The older form in felon ous, q. v.] 

1. Malignant; malicious; indicating or pro- 
ceeding from a depraved heart or an evil pur- 
pose; villainous; traitorous; perfidious: as, a 
felonious deed . 

O thievish Night, 

Why shouldst thou, but for some felonious end, 

In tliy dark lantern thus close lip the stars? 

Milton , Comus, 1. 196. 

2. In law, done with the deliberate purpose of 
committing a felony.-- Felonious homicide. See 

homicide-. — Byn. Illegal, Iniquitous, etc. See criminal. 

feloniously (fc-16'ni-us-li), adv. In a felonious 
manner; wickedly; with deliberate intent to 
commit a wrongful act, the act being in law 
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such as constitutes a crime of the clasB termed 
felonies. Indictments for capital offenses must 
state the act to have been done feloniously. 

And after that he overthrewe tweyne with the tronchon 
so felcnoyusly that thoi wiste not whethir it was nyght or 
day. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 469. 


feloniousness (fe-ld'ni-us-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being felonious, 
felonlyt (fel'on-li), adv. [ME., also felonliche; 
< felon 1 , a., + -ly 2 J] Wickedly; feloniously. 

Yf lie be fer ther-fro fill ofte hath ho drede 
That fals folke feccho away felonliche hus godes. 

Piers Plowman (C), xiil. 238. 

felonoust (fel'on-us), a. [Formerly also fellon - 
ous ; < ME. fetonous, < OF. felonos , felenos , felo- 
news, wicked, cruel, < felon, felon : see * felon 1 
and -ous.2 Wicked; felonious. 

Thei ben righto felunouse nnd foule, and of cursed kynde. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 66. 

With fellonous despiglit 
And fell intent. Spenser, F. Q., III. i. 65. 

felononslyt, adv. [< ME. felonously ; < fclonous 
+ -ly‘ 2 .] Wickedly; traitorously. 

Thei of the roundo tabic hem ledde felonously in tho 
worse manor. Merlin (E. E. T. ft.), iii. 490. 

felonry (fel'qn-ri) ? n. [< felon + -n/.] A body 
of felons; a convict population. 

From the period when the new community [Port Phillip] 
became In any degree organized, it seems to have stead- 
ily determined upon two things : to claim self-govern- 
ment, as we have seen, and to shutout the felonry of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Contemporary Rev.\ LIII. 14. 

felonwood (fcl'on-wud), n. Same as felonwort. 

felonwort (fel'on-wGrt), n. Tho bittersweet, 
Solanum Dulcamara : so called from its uso as 
a remedy for whitlow. 

felony (fel'on-i), n . ; pi. felonies (-iz). [Former- 
ly also fclldnie; < ME. felony, felon ie, < OF. fe- 
lon ie, fellonic, fclenie , fclunic, etc., F. felotne, 
treason, wickedness, cruelty, etc. ,= Pr. fellonia, 
felnia , feunia = Bp. Pg. felonia = It. fellonia, < 
ML. felonia, treason, treachery (in Eng. law, 
any crime punishable with death), < felo(n-), a 
felon: see felon 1 , w.] If. A wicked, foul, or 
treacherous act ; wickedness. 

Thei didt* it for noon euell no for no felonye that thei 
wolde yow lrnue don, but pleldo with yow. 

Merlin (1C. E. T. ft.), iii. 672. 

In this foreRt so fer fro pople haste me I-met a-lonc, and 
bo grete felonye in the is roted, that tliow deyncst not me 
ones to salue.* Merlin (E. E. T. ft.), iii. 690. 

Specifically — 2. In law : (a) At, common law, a 
crime which occasions tho forfeiture of land or 
goods, or both, and for which other punishment 
may he added according to the degree of guilt. 
It thus strictly includes treason, although the 
words are often used as opposed to each other. 
(6) A high crime; the highest of tho principal 
classes into which crimes are divided by stat- 
ute ; a grave crime exceeding the grade of mis- 
demeanor. The present meaning of the word varies in 
England, and, in the United States, in various States, for- 
feiture of land and goods being abolished. Thus, in New 
York and some other States, it includes all crimes punish- 
able with death, or with imprisonment in a state-prison. 
3f. A body of felons. - - Capital felony. See cajntal 
o/l'ense, under capitaD Treason Felony Act, an English 
statute of 1S48 (11 and 12 Viet , e. 12) extending previous 
laws for the punishment of offenses against- the royal fam- 
ily or their dignity to Ireland, and declaring other simi- 
lar offenses to be felonies. 

felsite (fel 'sit), n. [F .f chile, < G. Jels, rock, or 
fels- in felspar, felstone, 4- -ite 2 .~] A compact, 
very hard rock, almost flinty in texture, made 
up of quartz and orthoclase feldspar intimate- 
ly mixed. It is a rock of eruptive origin, occurring in 
large masses in tin* older part of the geological series, 
from the Silurian up to the Jurassic, in the form of bosses 
and dikes, or in regular volcanic overflows. Also called 
.felstone and petrosil ex. 

felsitic (fei-sit'ik), a. [< felsite + -fi;.] Of or 
pertaining to or containing felsite ; of the na- 
ture of felsite. 

Tho ground-nutss [liorneblondc-andeBite] is frequently 
quite crystalline, or shows a small proportion of a felsitic 
nature, with microlit.es and granules. 

< jfeikie , Eneye. Brit., X. 235. 

felsophyre (fel'so-fir), n. [Irreg. < G. fels, a 
rock, + ( V°r)phyr(y).’\ A term in lithology 

proposed by Vogelsang, and used by him in a 
classification of the quartz porphyries into three 
divisions, granophyre, felsophyre, and vitrophyre, 
according as the* ground-mass is crystalline- 
granular, imperfectly individualized (or felsitic, 
as he used t-Iiat term), or glassy, 
felspar, felspath (fel'sp&r, -spath), n. Same 
as feldspar. 

felspatnic, felspathose (fel- spath 'ik, fel'- 
spath-os), a. Same as feldspathie. 

felstone (fel'ston), n. [< fels-, in felspar, + 
stone .] Same as felsite. 
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felt 1 (felt), n. r< ME. felt , < AS. felt = D. rift 
= LG. flit = OHG. MHG. G. fils = Sw. Dan. 
Tiff, felt ; hence (< LG.) ML. feltrum , filtrum, > 
It./rift’o == Sp. fieltro = Pr./eiftre = OF. /eufrc, 
f autre , F.feutre = MGr. aftterpov, felt : see fetter 
and filter*-, and cf. /outer!.] 1. An unwoven 
fabric of short hair or wool, or of wool and fur, 
agglutinated or matted together, with the aid 
usually of moisture and heat, by rolling, beat- 
ing, and pressure. Tho property of felting results 
chiefly from the serrated or jagged structure of wool and 
most hairs, os well as from the crimped or wavy form natu- 
ral to some animal fibers. The making of felt is thought to 
have originated at a very early date in the western part of 
Asia, and the best and most durable felt is still mado in 
Persia and the neighboring countries. Felt floor-mats an 
inch or more thick aud of admirable texture and printed in 
rich designs in color are used upon marble and tiled floors 
in Persia. (See numudj In Europe, throughout the mid- 
dle ages and later, felt w&b a usual material for hats, and 
was also used for stuffing or bombasting garments for both 
defense and fashion. Felt is now in general use not only 
for hats, but for clothing and upholstery, carpets, table- 
covers, and mats, jackets for steam-boilers, etc., ami lin- 
ing for roofs and walls. Broadcloth and other fulled wool- 
en fabrics are partially felted by the procoss of fulling ; 
and the familiar shrinkage of woolen gannonts in washing 
results from an unsought felting, which draws the fibers 
of the fabric closer together. 

Howbelt, they are of discretion to make /eft <;* of Camels 
hairc, wherewith they clothe themselues, and which they 
holde against the winde. Hakluyt's Voynyes, I. 67. 

It were a delicate stratagem to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt. Shak ., Lear, iv. 0. 

2. A piece of this material; some article of 
wearing-apparel made of it; specifically, a hat 
made of felted wool. 

Tile most defence they hnue against the wether is a 
felte, which is set against the winde and weather. 

Hakluyt’s V in/ ayes, I. 230. 

A felt of rug, ami a thin threaden oloke. 

B. Jons on, Alchemist, i. 1. 

This Fellow would have hound me to a Maker of F“lts. 

Conyreve, Way of the World, iii. 16. 

The youth with joy unfeigned 
Regained tho. felt, and felt wliat he regained, 

While to the applauding galleries grateful Pat 
Made a low bow, and touched the ransomed hat. 

J. Smith, Rejected Addresses. 

3. A thick matted growth of weeds, spreading 
by their roots. [Prov. Eng.] — 4f. Fell; skin. 

To know whether sheep are sound or not, see that tho 
felt be loose. Mortimer , Husbandry. 

Adhesive felt, see adhesive.— Felt carpet. See car- 
et. - Lining -felt, (a) In buildiny , a coarse felt placed 
etwecTi two layers of boards or on the inside surface of 
a wall, to deaden sound or as a non conductor of heat. 
A coarse heawy paper, often saturated with tur, is much 
used for the same purpose. Boo lininy-paper, and tarred 
paper, under paper. (It) A fabric made of hair, or asbestos 
ami hair, sometimes saturated with a lime cement, used 
on steam-pipes and -boilers as a non-conducting covering. 
(c) A compound of liquid cement and animal or vegetable 
fiber, applied with a brush for the same purpose. — Paper- 
makers’ felt, a coarse, twilled, loosely woven material, 
neither teazeled nor shorn, used in paper-manufacture to 
place between wet sheets.— Roofing-felt, a material sim- 
ilar to lining-felt, used as a covering for roofs. This ma- 
terial is usually not a true felt, hut an agglutination of 
hair or other animal fibers, compounded with u prepara- 
tion of tar, and rolled into sheets. It is nailed down upon 
the roof in overlapping strips, ami is usually coated sub- 
sequently with tar, or some special heavy pigment having 
tar or asphalt as a basis and commonly called cement. 

felt 1 (felt,), ik [< M E. fallen ; <felt l , w.] I. trans. 

1. To mat (fibers) together, as in the manu- 
facture of felt ; make into felt or something re- 
sembling felt. 

Hard baked or felted together. 

Holland, tr. of Ammianus Marcellinus, p. 89. 

The feltiny of the woolen fibres in the fabric by means 
of pressure or friction. 

Jienedikt, Coar-tar Colours (trans.), p. 54. 

2, To cover with felt, as the cylinder of a steam- 
engine. 

II. intram . To become felted ; mat together. 
felt 2 (felt). Preterit and past participle of feel*. 
felt-cloth (felt'klfith), n. Cloth made of wool 
matted together without weaving ; felt, 
felted (f el 'ted), p. a. Matted together by or 
as if by felting; in hot composed of closely 
interwoven filaments or hyphre. Felted tissue, 
in fungi, tissue composed of distinct hyplue interwoven, 
feltert (fel't6r), *. r< UF.feltren, filtren , fyl- 
tren , mat together like felt, mingle, mix; a 
freq. of felten , v., felt, or after OF. feutrer , F. 
feutrer = Sp. filtrar = It. feltrare, < ML. filtrare , 
felt, < filtrum , feltrum , felt : see felt 1 . Cf. fil- 
ter 1 .'] I, tram . 1. To clot or mat together like 
felt; felt; entangle. 

His fax and his foretoppe was jlltere.de to-geders. 

Marts Arthurs (E. E. T. H.), 1. 107H. 

Their feltred hair torn with wrathful hand. 

Content (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, I. 596). 
His feltred locks, that on his bosom fell, 

On rugged mountains briars and thorns resemble. 

Fairfax , tr. of Tasso, Iv. 7. 
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2. To mingle ; mix. 

II. intram . To mingle ; associate. 

I schal fonde, hi my fayth, to fyltsr wyth the best, 

Er me wont the wedez, with help of my frendez. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Kniyht (E. E. T. S.), 1. 986. 

felt-grain (folt'gran), n. The grain of timber 
which splits radially across its annular rings or 
plates in the direction of the center. Compare 
quarter-grain . 

felth (felth), n. A variant of feelth. 

felting (fel'ting), n. [ Verbal n. of felt 1 , 1. 
The process by which felt is made. — 2. The 
materials of wnich felt is made. — 3. Felt, in a 
general sense : as, a quantity ot felting . — 4. In 
carp., the splitting or sawing of timber in tho 
direction of the f cut-grain. 

felting-machine (fel'ting-ma-shen")* n. Ill 

mach. : (a) A machine for felting or matting to- 
gether fibers of wool or fur. This is accomplished 
either by passing them between surfaces which subject 
them to a rubbing action, or by beating them, as in a full- 
ing-mill. (ft) a machine for felting material 
into a cloth or web. 

feltmaker (felt/ma/kto), w. One whose occu- 
pation is the making of felt. 

feltness (felt'nes), n. [< felfo 4- -n< j ml] The 
quality of beiug fell or experienced. [Rare.] 

The immediate felt mss of a mental state. 

W’. James, Mind, IX I. 

feltwork (folt'wfcrk), n. A network or felting 
as of fibers. 

The connective tissue is of the ordinary type, a dense 
feltwork of homogeneous ami ttbrillated fillers, against 
and among which lie many nucleated connective tissue 
corpuscles. 

li. J. //. Gibson, Trans. Roy. Sot*. Kdin., XXXII. tiSK). 

feltwortt, n. [ME. fell wort, < AS. Jeltwyrt , the 
mullen, < ft it, felt, 4- wyrt, wort d.] The mullen, 
Vcrhascum Thapstts : so called from its feity 
leaves. 

feity (fel'ti), a. [< /W/i 4* -yl.] Resembling 
felt ; felt-like. 

A filamentous, feity mass. 

11. (\ Wood, Fresh- Water Algai, p. 52 

feltyfare, feltyflier, n. Dialectal variauts of 

fieldfare. 

felucca (fo-lnk'ii), w. [Formerly also filuca, 
J'alucco (= F.f clout] ite = G. fcluckc, etc.), < It. 
felucca , f tinea = Sp. falua , faluca = Pg. Jo- 
in a, < Ar. faluka , \ f hlk, a ship, < falaka , be 
round (Engelmann, Malm, etc.).] A long, nar- 
row vessel, used in the Med'-ferranean, rigged 
with two lateen sails borne on mast which have 
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an inclination forward, and capable of being 
propelled also by oars, of which it can carry 
from eight to twelve, on each side. Feluccas are 
seldom decked, hut in the stern they have an awning or 
little house for shelter. The cutwater terminates in a 
long beak. Feluccas were formerly used for passengers 
aud despatches where great speed was required, but are 
now less common than formerly, and serve the ordinary 
purpose of coasters ami fishing boats. Vessels closely 
similar in model and rig are used on some of the .Swiss 
lakes 

1 departed from Malta in a Falueco of Naples; rowed 
by five, and not twice so big as a wherry ; yet will she for 
a space keep way with a galley. Satulys, Travailes, p. 188. 

We cmbarqiied in a Jiluca for Ligorne (Leghorn]. 

Evelyn , Diary, Oct. 19, 1644. 
Do you see that Livornes a felucca, 

That vessel to the windward yonder, 

Running with her gunwale under? 

Lonyfelltrw, Golden Legend, v. 

felwett, n. An obsolete form of velvet. 
felwort (fel'wert), a. [E. dial, (the reg. K. 
form would be *fieldwort), < ME. *frldwort , 
-wyrt, < AS. feldwyrt , gentian, < feld , field, 4- 
wyrt, wort 1 .] A name for species of gentian, 
felyolet, n. S eefiliolr. 
fem. An abbreviation of feminine , 3. 
female (fe'mal), n. and a. [< ME. female , an 
accom. form, in erroneous imitation of male, 
of the correct and more common femele, femel, 
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n. and a., < OF. fem die, F. femelle = Pr. femeU 
la =s Pg. femea, < ML. femella, n., a female, a 
woman, L. femella, only in lit. sense, a young 
woman (cf. OF. femel , femelle , F. femelle = Pr. 
femel = Pg. femeo , < ML. fcmellus, adj.), dim. 
of fem in a, a woman, a female (s vefente), prob. 
< y *fc, bring forth, produce : nets fecund, fetus.] 
I. n. 1. A woman; a human being of tlie sex 
which conceives and brings forth young. 

3if tliei have ony knave child, tlud kepen it a eerteyn 
tyme, and than senden it to the fadir, . . . and 3U it be a 
female , thei don away that on (one) puppe. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 164. 

Therefore you, clown, abandon . . . the society . . . 
of this female, which in the common is woman. 

Shak., As you hike it, v. 1. 

A child of our grandmother Eve, a female; or, for thy 
more sweet understanding, u woman. Shak., L. L. L., 1. 1. 

By extension — 2. (a) Any animal of the sex 
which conceives and brings forth young. 

jjonder stand ys rations thro, 

Twa males and o |oiioj 

Seven Sttyes (od. Wright), 1. 8269. 

Compare such a bird with a largo female of tlie barn- 
owl of Van Diemen's Land. Stand, h’at. Hist., IV. 847. 

(h) In hot., a plant which produces fruit; that 
plant which boars the pistil and receives the 
pollen or fertilizing element of the male plant, 
or the analogous organ in cryptogams. 

II. a, 1. Pertaining to or concerned with 
woman or women ; belonging to or concerning 
the human sex which brings forth young. 

Who is this, what thing of sea or land? 

Female of uvx it seems, 

That so bedeck'd, ornate, and gay, 

Conies this whj sailing. Milton, H. A., 1. 711. 

Behind him walk several of his female relations and 
friends. E. W r Lane, Mrtdern Egyptians, I. 62. 

By extension — 2. (tf) Pertaining to the sex, of 
any animal, which brings forth young. (/>) In 
hot . , pertaining to the kind or plants which 
produces fruit ; pistil-hearing; pistillate; pro- 
ducing pistillate flowers, or, in the case of cryp- 
togams, producing the organ analogous to the 
pistil, the organ which receives the fertilizing 
element of the male plant and produces the sex- 
ual spores, (r) Pertaining to or noting some 
inanimate object, associated or contrasted with 
another as its complement or opposite. 

Thci ldiaimmdsl growen to gedro, male and femele. 

Mandeville , Travels, p. 168. 

The ancients called sapphires male and female, accord- 
ing to their colours the deep coloured or indigo sap- 
phire whs tlie male , the pah 1 blue, approaching the white, 
th vjemale. quoted in N. and q , 7th ser., V. 804. 

3. Characteristic of a woman; feminine; hence, 
weak, womanly, tender, etc. 

Boys, with women’s voices. 

Strive to speak big, and clap their female joints 
In stiff unwieldy arms against thy crown. 

Shak., Rich. If., iii. 2. 

The boy is fair, 

Of female favour. Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 
Under a spreading lleaeli they sat, 

Ami pass u the Time with Female Chat 

Prior, Truth and Falsehood. 
If to her share some . Innate errois fall, 

Look on her face, and you'll forget them all. 

Hope, R. of the L, ii. 17. 
Female center-plate, the truck center pint*! of a rail- 
road-car Female flower, fluellen, etc .see the nouns. 

Female joint, the socket, or fuuret-pn ee of a Hjdgot- 
aml-faueut joint. — Female rimes, double rimes, such ae 
motion, notion, the final syllable being unaccented : a term 
adapted from the French rimes Jhnminesf feminine rimes), 
rimes which end with a mute syllable that is, with nuitt 
or feminine c.- - Female screw, a screw cut upon the in 
ward surface of a cylindtical hole in a piece of metal, 
wood, or other solid substance; a (jeiow like that wind, 
is cut in a nut. ~Syn. 1 and 3. FJ/emmah , Womanish, etc 
See feminine. 

femalely (fe'mal-li), adv. Suitably fora woman, 

Before the door . . stand many horses, mulely am 

femalely saddled 

II. lUouohton, Cometh up as a Flower, xvni 

femalistt (fc'ma-liHt), n. [< J'cmulc 4- -isl.] One 
devoted to the female hcx ; a courter of women 
a gallant. 

Courting her smoothly, like a Jemallist. 

Mnrston, Insatiate Countess, iv 

femality (fe-raal'i-ti), n. [ ( female 4- -tty. Cf 
OF. fvinticiv. J The character or state of bein* 
female ; female nature'. 

No doubt but in* thought he was obliging me, and tha 
my objection was all owing to femaliht. as be calls it. 

Biehatdsnn, Sir Charles (irandisou, VI. 154 

More native is it to hoi ... to inspire and receive th 
poem, than to create it . . Such may he the es peel all 

feminine element spoken of as Femality 

Mary. Fuller, Woman in 19th Cent., p. Ilf 

femalizet (fe'ma-llz), v. t. [< female 4- - izc . 
To make female or feminine ; express as femi 
nine. 
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And when they consider, lwaides this, the very formation 
of the word Kou'oi wupocrvvri upon the model of tne other fc- 
maliz'd virtues, tho V.vyuuiy.o<rvui), iuxftpcxrvtnrj, Attcatoavvif, 
they will uo longer hesitate on this interpretation. 

Shaftesbury , Freedom of Wit and Humour, iii. 

“ Femalized Christian names ” used to be far more com- 
mon than they are now. N. and Q., 7th ser., 111. 178. 

feme, femme (fem ; F. pron. fam), n. [OF .feme, 
femme . , F. femme = Pr. femna = Sp. hembra, 
fembra = It. femina , femmina, < L. femina , wo- 
man : see female .] A woman.— Baron and feme. 
See baron , 8. — Feme COVert, a married woman, who is 
considered us being under the influence and protection of 
her husband. Also called covert -baron.— Feme sole, in 
law : ( a ) An unmarried woman, whether a spinster or a 
widow. (6) A married woman who with respect to prop- 
erty is as independent of her husband as if she were un- 
married. 

femerel (fem'e-ral), n. [Also written femerell 
and femerell ; <! F. as if * femerelle iorffumcrelle 
(as b\ fumicr } dung, a dunghill, for OF. femier), 
< fuller , smoko, \ L. fumare: see fume.] In 
arch., a lantern, dome, or cover placed on the 
roof of a kitchen, hall, etc., for the purpose of 
ventilation or for the escape of smoke. Also 
fumcrell . 

femicide (fem'i-skl), n. [For *feminicide, < L. 
femina , a woman, 4 - eidunn , killing, < credere, 
fall.] The killing of a woman. Wharton. 

feminacy (f em'i-na-si ) , n. [< femina ( te) 4 -ey. ] 
Female nature ; feminality. Bulwer. [Karo.] 

feminal (fem'i-nal), a. [< L .femina, woman, 4 
-al. J Female; belonging to a woman. [Bare.] 

For wealth or fame, or honour feminal. 

West, Abuse of Travelling, 

fe min ality (fom-i-nal'i-ti), n. [< feminal 4 
-ity.] The state of being female; female na- 
ture. 

So if in tlie minority of natural vigour, the parts of femi- 
nality take place ; when upon the en crease or growth 
thereof tho maseuliue appear, the first design of nature is 
atchieved, and those parts are after maintained. 

Sir T. Jlrowne, Vulg. Err., iii. 17. 

feminatet (fem 'i-nat), a. [< L. feminatus , made 
womanish, < femina, woman : see female.] Fem- 
inine; female. 

A nation warlike, and inured to practice 
Of policy and labour, cannot brook 
A feminate authority. Ford, Broken Heart.. 

femineity (fom-i-ne'i-ti), n. [= Sp. feminei - 
dad, < L. as if *femineitn(t-)s, < femineus, wo- 
manly, feminine, < femina, a woman : see fe- 
male . J Female nature ; feminality. Coleridge. 
[Rare.] 

feminine (fem'i-nin), a. and n. [< ME. femi- 
nine, - yne , -yn, < OF. femimn, F . fiminin = Pr. 
fcmcnin, femimn ~ Sp. fememno = Pg. femi- 
nine = It. fem mint no, < L. feminhms, feminine 
(only in the grammatical sense), < femina , a 
woman, female : nee female.] I. a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to a woman or to women, or to tho (human) 
female sex ; having the distinguishing char- 
acters or nature of that sex; having qualities 
especially characteristic of woman. 

A soul/cm/a/w' saluteth us. Shak., L. I. L., Iv. 2. 

Of winch Manly fanmniiu’ people { Aina/<»ns| ancient 
Authours disagree. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 819. 

Iler heavenly form 

Angelic, hut more soft, and feminine. 

Milton, 1\ L., lx. 458. 

nor | Elizabeth Villers'sl letters are remarkably deficient 
in feminine case ami grace. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xx. 

The virtues specially commended to the respect and 
imitation of the faithful in the canonized saints of the 
Homan Calendar are mostly of the passive and ascetic, or, 
as it is sometimes termed, of th v feminine type. 

II. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p 85. 

2. Effeminato; destitute of manly qualities. 

Niuus was no man of war at all, but altogether. A* wmmr. 

llaleigh, Hist. World. 

3. In gram., t)f the gender or classification un- 
der which are included words which apply to fe- 
males only : said of words or terminations. The 
feminine form is often indicated by a change in the ter- 
mination of the masculine word or corresponding termina- 
tion, or Ity a special suffix : thus, in Latin, dorninus, a lord, 
Is masculine ; hut domina, a mistress, is feminine. Abbre- 
viated fem . — Feminine cesura. See cesura . — Feminine 
number, »U even number.— Feminine rime, a rime be- 
tween words each of which terminates in an unaccented 
syllable or syllables, as between very ami. merry, or be- 
tween verily ami merrily. See rime l . —Feminine Sign 
of the zodiac, In astrol,, one of the even sigiiB, the 2d, 4tn, 
6th, etc. =Syn. Female, Feminine, Effeminate, Womanish, 
Womanly, Ladylike ; soft, tender, delicate. Female ap- 
plies to womou and their apparel, to the corresponding 
sex in animals, and by figure to some inanimate things ; 
feminine, to women and their attributes, to the second 
grammatical gender; effeminate, only to men. Female 
applies to that which distinctively belongs to woman ; 
feminine, commonly, to the softer, more delicate or grace- 
ful qualities of woman, tin* qualities being always natural 
and commendable ; as, feminine grace ; effeminate , to qual- 
ities which, though they might be proper and becoming 
in a woman, are unmanly and weak in a man ; womanish , 
to that which is weak in woman, or weakly like women in 
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men : as, womanish tears ; womanly, to that which is nobly 
becoming in a woman ; ladylike, to that which is refined 
and well-bred in woman. See masculine. 

The circle rounded under female hands. 

Tennyson , Princess, ii. 

The change from the heroic to the saintly Ideal, from the 
ideal of Paganism to the ideal of Christianity, was a change 
from a type which was essentially male to one which was 
essentially feminine. Lecky, Europ. Morals, II. 888. 
A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loath’d than an effeminate man. 

Shak., T. and C., iii. 8. 
In what a shadow, or deep pit of darkness, 

Doth womanish and fearful Mankind live ! 

Webster, Duchess of Malil, v. 5. 
So womanly , so benigne, and so meke. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 248. 

n. n. A female ; the female sex. [Obsolete 
or humorous.] 

They guide the feminines [female elephants] towards 
the pallace. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 1. 235. 

Shall I become —or dares your master think I will be- 
come— or if I would become, presumes your master to 
hope I would become one of his common feminines ? 

Marston, The Fawn, iv. 1. 

And not fill the world at once 
With men, as angelB, without fem inine. 

Milton, P. L., x. 893. 

femininely (fein'i-nin-li), adv. In a feminine 
manner; as or like a woman. 

Femininely fair and dissolutely pale, 

Ilor suitor . . . enter’d. Tennyson, Geraint. 

feminineneSB (fom'i-nin-neR), n. Tho quality 
of being feminino; femininity. 

She had been herself touched with a diviner feminine- 
ness, her own sister self, n thought more angelic. 

T. Winthrop , Cecil Dreome, xvli. 

fe minini ty (fem-i-mn'i-ti), n. [< ME. femi- 
nimtee (also contr. feminite : see feminity) = F. 
ftmininite = Pg. femininidad, < L. femininm , 
feminine: nee feminine and -ity.] 1. Tho char- 
acter or state of being foxninino ; female na- 
ture; womanliness. [Rare.] 

O sowdauese, . . . 

O serpent under femininitee [var .feminite]. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 262. 

Margaret made excuses all so reasonable that Catherine 
rejected them with calm contempt; to her mind they 
lacked femininity. C. Ilnadc, Cloister and Hearth, lxxvi. 

2. Womanhood ; women collectively. 

The scenes and experiences described are new and fas- 
cinating ami refreshing, aH much so as pure soul after 
long travail with dirty hnmauity ; as . . . after boarding 
and Broadway femininity. S. Bowles, ill Merriam, 1. 386. 

feminismt (fem'i-nizm), n. [< L. femina, wo- 
man, 4 -ism.] The qualities of females. 

feminityt (fe-min'i-ti), n. [< ME. feminite, 
ferny nyte, < OF. feminite, femminile ; contr. of 



Hither great Venus brought this infant fayre, 

The yongcr daughter of Chrysogonee, 

And unto Psyche with great trust and care 
Committed her, yfosfcerod to bee 
And trained up in trew feminitee. 

Sjicnser, F. Q,, III. vi. 51, 

2. Effeminacy. 

Symptoms at feminity in the Church of Rome. 

Dr. II. Mure, Epistles to the Seven Churches, vi. 

feminization (fem^i-ni-za'shon), n. [< femi- 
nize 4* -ation.] A rendering or becoming femi- 
nine. [Rare.] 

“ToBave it [the male sex] from what?" sho asked. “ From 
tlie most damnable feminization ! " 

II. James, Jr., The Century, XXXI. 87. 

feminize (fem'i-niz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. femi- 
nized, pr>r. feminizing . [< L .femina, woman, 4 

-izc.] To make feminine or womanish. [Rare.] 

The serpent said to the feminized Adam, why are you 
so demure? 

Dr. II. More, Conjectura Cabballstica (1668), p. 45. 

feminonnclear (fem'i-no-nu'kle-ftr), a. Per- 
taining to a feminonucleus. [Rare.] 

feminonucleus (fom'M-no-im'kle-us), n. ; pi. 
feminonuelei (4). [NL., < L. femina , female, 

4 nucleus, nucleus.] In embryol., the female 
nucleus; the female as distinguished from the 
male product of an original undifferentiated 
generative nucleus when this has become bi- 
sexed. [Rare.] 

Wc propose ... to call the original undifferentiated 
generative body tho nucleus, and its products respective- 
ly the male or masculonucleus, and the female or femi- 
nonucleus, reserving the name of spermatozoa and polar 
globules for the products of the division of the masculo- 
nucleus. Hyatt, Proe. Rost. Soc. Nat. Hist., XXIII, 54. 

feminyet, ». [ME. , als ofemenye, < OF. feminie, 
femenie , femmenie, < feme, woman : see female. J 
Women collectively ; especially, the Amazons. 

He conquerede al the regne of Femenye, 

That whilom was iclepea Cithea. 

Chaucer , Knight's Tale, L 8. 


femur 

The qwene otfemyne that freike go faithfuUy louyt, 

More he sat in hir soule than hir-«elfe ay. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 6669. 

femme, n. Bee feme. 

femme-de-ch&mbre (fam'da-shon'br), n. [F. 
femme de chambre : see feme covert, under feme, 
and chamber .] A chambermaid ; a lady's-maid. 

femora, n. Latin plural ot femur. 

femoral (fem'o-ral), a. [= F .femoral = Sp. Pg. 
femoral = It ' femorale, < ML. fem&ralis, < L. 
femur , thigh: see femur.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to the thigh. 

Flibbertigibbet, who lay perdue behind him, thrust a pin 
into the rear of the short femoral garment which we else- 
where described. Scott, Kenilworth, xxx, 

2. Pertaining to the femur or thigh-bone : as, 
the femoral condyles. — 3. In entom., pertain- 
ing to or on the third joint of an insect's leg: 
as, a femoral spine.— Femoral artery, the main ar- 
tery of the hind limb, from the end of the external iliac 
artery to the beginning of the popliteal, or from the crural 
arch to the canal through the adductor magnus muscle. 
In man thiB artery lies in a triangular space, called Scar- 
pa's triangle, bounded above by the crural arch, externally 
by the sartoriuB, and internally by the adductor longue, 
and having the femoral vein on the inner and the anterior 
crural nerves on the outer side. Its principal branch is 
the profunda femoris, also called the deep femoral artery. 
— Femoral canal (a) The crural canal, (b) Hunter’s 
canal. See canal l . - Femoral falcon. See falcon. — 
Femoral hernia. See hernia. — Femoralpores. Same 
as crural pores (which see, under crural). — Femoral ring, 
the inner or abdominal opening of the femoral sheath, be- 
neath the crural arch.— Femoral sheath, the general 
fascial investment of the principal femoral vessels.— Fem- 
oral vein, tho principal vein of the thigh, the continua- 
tion of tho popliteal vein, receiving the internal saphe- 
nous vein and ending at the crural arch in the external 
iliac vein. 

femorocaudal (fom^o-ro-kfi'dal), a. [< L. fe- 
mur ( femor -), thigh, 4 eauda, tail, 4 -al.] Per- 
taining to the thigh and to the tail : applied to 
certain muscles attached to tho ftunur and to 
caudal vertebras. Also femorocoecygcal . 

femorocele (fem'd-ro-sel), n. [< L .femur (fe- 
mor-), thigh, 4 dr. tumor.] In pathol., 
femoral hernia. Bee hernia. 

femorococcygeal (fom^o-ro-kok-sij'e-al), a. 
[< femorococcygcus 4 -al.] Bame as femoro- 
caudal. 

femorococcygeus (fom^o-ro-kok-sij'e-iis), n. ; 
pi. femor ococcygci (-i). fNL., < L. femur ( fe- 
mo r-) 4 NL. coccygcus, q. v.] A muscle con- 
necting the femur with tne caudal vertebral of 
some animals. 

femorotibial (fenFo-ro-tib'i-al), a. [< L. femur 
(femor-), thigh, 4 tibia, tibia, 4 -at ] In en- 
tom., situated between or common to the femur 
and tibia of an insect’s leg: as, the femorotibial 
articulation. 

femur (fe'mer), n. ; pi. femurs or femora (fe'- 
merz, fem'o-rji). [L., rare nom. femus find fe- 
rn en (stem femor- and fem in-), the thigh.] 1. 
The thigh. — 2. In an fit., tho thigh-bone; the 
single long bone which oxtends along the thigh 
from the hip-joint to tho knee-joint, articulat- 
ing above with tho pelvis, and below with the 
tibia, or tho tibia and fibula. The human femur is 
tho longest and largest hone in the body, having a nearly 
straight suhcylindric shaft with a rough ridge, tlie linea 



Fig. t. Fig. a. 

Fig. x. Anterior View of Human Right Femur, ec, external condyle; 
etu, external tuberosity ; if, internal condyle ; ttu, internal tuberosi- 
ty; Itr, lesser trochanter; rtr, great trochanter ; A. head; n, neck. 
Fig. a. Posterior View of Left Femur of a Horse, h, head ; gtr, great 
trochanter ; ttr, third trochanter ; Itr, lesser trochanter ; p, pit for 
round ligament; ttf, intertrochanteric fossa; d, a depression or 
fossa; ttu, itu, external and internal tuberosities; rr, the two con- 
dyles. 
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Rspera, along its posterior surface, bearing upon its upper 
extremity, by an oblique neck, a hemispherical head, and 
two trochanters, the greater and the lesser, and expanding 
below into two large condyles, the inner and the outer, 
both of which articulate with the tibia, but neither with 
the fibula. The slenderness of the bone is beyond an 
average for mammals, though in some it is still slenderer. 
Many femora, as of the horse, develop a third trochanter, 
and also may articulate with both bones of the leg. The 
reception of the head of the femur in the acetabulum is 
such that it articulates above with all three of the pelvic 
bones, the ilium, the ischium, and the pubis. In birds the 
greater trochanter abuts against the Ilium, and thus en- 
ters into the formation of the hip-joint. 8 eo also cuts 
under digitigrade , Dromams , and JcMhyomuria. 

3. In entom.y the thigh; the third joint of the 
log, between the trochanter and the shank or 
tibia. See cut under corbiculum. — 4f. In arch., 
the interstitial member between two channels 
in the triglyph of the Doric order. 
fen 1 (fen), n. [< ME. fen, ferine, a fen, marsh, 
bog, mud, < AS. fen, form, rarely spelled fam, 
fwnn , a fen, marsh, bog, mud, = OKries. fenne, 
fane — D. vet m = OHO. fenni, G. feme = Ieol. 
fen, a fen, bog, = Goth, fani, mud. Perhaps 
akin to Gr. mvog, dirt, filth; or to Gr. n tjam; = 
L. p&ltis, a marsh: see pool l.] 1. Low land 

covered wholly or partially with water, but pro- 
ducing sedge, coarse grasses, or other aquatic 
plants; boggy land; a bog; a marsh: as, the 
bogs in Ireland, or tho fens in Lincolnshire, 
Kent, and Cambridgeshire, England. 

A long canal the muddy fen divides. Addison. 

In the dark fens of the Dismal Swamp 
Thu hunted negro lay. 

Longfellow, Dismal Swamp. 

2. Mud; mire. [Prov. Eng.] 

Thanne her bodies in the /an liggen, 

Tlianne schulon her soulis be in drede. 

Hymns to Viryin , etc. (E. E. T. H.), p. 26. 

His lioRcn . . . 

Al bcBlombred in, ten, as lie tho plow folwed ; 

Twey myteynos, as mete, inaad all of cloutes , 

The fyngers weren for- word, <fc ful of fen hongod. 

Piers Plowman's Crede (E. E. T. 8 .), 1. 427. 

3. A disease affecting hops, caused by a quick- 
growing moss or mold. Imp. Diet.- syn. 1. 
Swamp, etc. See marsh. 

fen 2 (fen ), v. t. [A corru ption of fend 1 .] To for- 
bid : same as fend 1 : used in this form by boys 
in marbles and other games, in an exclamatory 
way, to check or block, according to under- 
stood rules, some move of an opposing player. 
It occurs in such pbruses as “,/Wi roundings!"-— that is, I 
forbid moving around in a circle (as a player might other- 
wise do in order to avoid some obstruction), u /en dubs ! 
that is, I forbid doubles (said when a player knocks two 
marbles out of the ring, one of winch must then bo put 
back). The phrase is properly used only by the opposing 
player, but through ignorance of its real meaning it may 
be used also by the player who knocks tile marbles out, 
who thereby cuts off the, opponent's right to object, and 
pockets botii marbles. 

“(lo before me, and show me all those dreadful 
laces.” ... “I am fly,” says Jo. “Hut fen larks, you 
now. Stow hooking it ! ” Dickens , Bleak House, xvi. 

fen 3 t, n. [ME., < Ar. fenn, art.] A section in 
the work of the Arabic physician Avicenna, 
called the Canon. 

I suppose that Avicen 
Wroot never in no canon, ne in no fen, 

Mo wonder sigues of empoisoning. 

Chaucer , Hardener's Tale, 1. 428. 

fenauncet, W. All obsoloto form of finance. 
fenberry (fon'ber # i), «.; pi. fender vies (-iz). 

The cranberry, Vaccinium Oxy coccus. 
fen-boat (fen'bot), n. A kind of boat used on 
fens or marshes. 

fence (fens), n. [< ME. fence, fens, fense, de- 
fense, guard, an inclosing wall, etc., for de- 
fense; an abbr., by apheresis, of defense, de- 
fence, as fend 1 , q. v., for defend.] 1 . That which 
fends off ; anything that restrains entrance, or 
defends from attack, approach, or injury; de- 
fense ; guard. 

Let us be back’d with God, and with the seas, 
Which he hath given lor fence impregnable. 

Shak., 8 lien. VI., iv. 1 . 

In which [grottos], at this time, many families live in 
winter, and drive their cattle into them by night, as a 
fence both against the weather and wild beasts. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, 11. i. 48. 

I wanted no fence against fraud or oppression. 

Swift , Gulliver's Travels, iv. 10 . 

Our own experience has taught us, nevertheless, that 
additional fences against these dangers ought not to be 
omitted. D. Webster, Speech, March 10, 1828. 

He hath no fence when Gardiner questions him ; 

All oozes out. Tennyson, Queen Mary, i. 4. 

2. An inclosure round a yard, field, or other 
tract of ground, or round or along the sides of 
any open space, as part of a large room, a 
bridge, etc* Specifically, a fence for land is understood , 
especially in the United States, to be a line of posts and 
rails or wire, or of boards or pickets ; but the term is ap- 


plicable to a wall, hedge, ditch or trench, bank, or any- 
thing that serves to guard against unrestricted ingress and 
egress, to obstruct the view, or merely as a tangible divid- 
ing line. By American statutes, boundary-fences between 
adjoining owners are usually required to be 4 feet high 
(in some States 4£), and in good repair, and to consist 
of a suitable structure, or to be a watorcourse or other 
barrier which the fence-viewers having jurisdiction shall 
deem sufficient. 

There is an innumerable multitude of very lmndBome 
bridges, all of a single arch, and without any fence on 
either side, which would be a great inconvenience to a 
city loss sober than Venice. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bolin), I. 388. 

Never peep beyond the thorny bound 
Or oaken fence that hems tho paddock round. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 683. 
Like three horses that have broken fence, 

And glutted all night long breast-deep in corn. 

Tennyson, Princess, ii. 

Some horseB, good performers over any other description 
ot fence , will not jump water under any circumstances. 

Hue ye. Jirit., XII. 1D7.- 

3. A guard, guide, or gage designed to regulate 
or restrict the movement of a tool or machine. 

— 4. An arm or a projection in a lock which 
enters the gates of the tumblorH when they are 
adjusted in proper position and coincidence, 
and at other times prevents such movement of 
the dog or other obstructing member as would 
allow tho bolt to be retracted. E. II. Knight. 

— 5. Tho arm of the hammer-spring of a gun- 
lock. E. II. Knight. — 6. Tho art of self-de- 
fense, especially by the sword; fencing; skill 
in fencing or sword-play; hence, skill in ar- 
gument and repartee, especially adroitness in 
defending one’s position and baffling an oppo- 
nent’s attacks. 

I bruised my shin the other day with playing at sword 
and dagger with a master of fence. 

Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1. 

Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rlietorick. 

That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence. 

Milton, doinus, 1. 7ffl. 

7. A purchaser or receiver of stolen goods; the 
keeper of a place for the purchase or reception 
of stolon goods, or the place itself. 

Wlmt have 3011 got to say for wiurself, you withered old 
fence, oh V Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxxix. 

The landlady of the “Three Books” was a notorious 
fence, or banker of thieves. Thackeray, Catharine, vii. 

8. An inclosure in which fish are dried, curod, 
and prepared.- Cap of fence. See cap*. Coat of 
fence. See coat?.— Doublet 0; fencei. See doublet , — 
Gun fence, a fence built of rails, with 01 end resting upon 
the ground, the other supported by two crossed stakes.— 
Ring fence, a fence which t neireles imbrokenly u large 
area, as that of a whole estate Snake fence, a fence 
made of split rails laid zigzag, with the ends resting on each 
other, ami often suppoited by rough posts in pairs dlivrn 
slantingly into the ground. Also culled stalrc-and-uder 
fence, Virginia rail J nice, worm fence |U. S. | — Sunk 
fence, a fence built in an artificial or natural depression 
of the ground, as a ditch or a watercourse, ho that it does 
not project above the general surface. 

They | rooks | flew over the lawn and grounds to alight 
in a great meadow, from which these were separated by a 
sank fence. Charlotte lironte, .lane Eyie, xi 

To be on the fence, to bo uncertain or undecided (as If 
astride of a fence, hesitating on which side to descend), 
as between two opinions ; be neutral or undecided, as be- 
tween parties or persons. [U. S. I 

Every fool knows that, a man represents 
Not the tellers that si lit. him, but them on the fence 
Impartially ready to jump either side, 

And make the first use of a turn o' the tide. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1st Her., iv. 

Wire fence, a fence made of parallel strands ot wire, 
generally galvanized, attached to poHtH placed at suitable 
distances, and tightened. Wire fences have to a large ex- 
tent superseded tin* more cumbrous forms forme) ly in use. 
See barbed wire, under barbed 1. 

fence (fens), v . ; prot. and pp. fenced, ppr. fen- 
cing. [< ME. fenccn, feusvn ; abbr. of defense , 
q. v.] I. trank. 1. To* defowl; guard; hem in. 

The Chinese have no lints, Caps, or 1 iirbans ; but when 
they walk abroad, they carry a small l mbrcllo in their 
Hands, wherewith they fence tlieir Head from the Sun or 
the Itain, by holding it ovei their Heads. 

Dampier , \ oyages, I. 407. 

The man that utter’d this 
Hail perish'd without, food, be 't. who it will, 

But for this arm, that fenc’d him from the foe. 

licau. and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 2 . 

The crew of each vessel made themselves u cabin of 
turf and wood, at some distance from each other, to fence 
themselves against the inclemencies of the weather. 

Addison, Frozen Words. 

2. To obstruct approach to ; divide off. 

Nation J fenced from nation without pity. 

That all might wend toward Babylon alone. 

C. De Kay , Vision of Nimrod, ii. 

3. To inclose with a fence, as a wall, hedge, 
railing, or anything that prevents or might 
prevent entry or egress; secure by an inclo- 
sure. 


The derge don, the prelates and pontiflcialles to Fence 
the Corps within the rayles. 

Hooke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra aer.), i. 34. 
First for your bees a proper station find, 

That's fenced about, anil sheltered from the wind. 

Addison, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, iv. 

4. To parry or thrust aside as if by fencing: 
with ojj\ 

Reasoning of a very similar character is, how ever, near 
ly as common now as it was in his [Deacartes'sl lime, am 
does duty largely as a means of J enemy off diMigreeabb 
conclusions. J . S. Mill, Logie, V. ni. § 8 

TO fence the court, in ane. Scots law, to open the par 
liament or a court of law by a sot form of words. 

They wunna fence the court as they do at the circuit 
The High Court of Judiciary is aye fenced. 

Scott, Heurtof Mid-Lothian, xxi 

TO fence the tables, in the churches of Scotland, to de 
liver a solemn address to communicants at the Lord’i 
table immediately before the communion, on the feeling: 
appropriate to the occasion, and the danger incurred b; 
partaking of the elements unworthily. The address h1h< 
pointed out those who were debarred from partaking o 
the sacrament; hence it was formerly called debarring. 

Thereafter, ho fence th and openetli the tables. 

Pardovan, p. 140. (Jamieson. 

II. intrans . 1. To raise a fence; provide 1 
guard. 

He | maul hath no way to fence against, guilty reflection 
but. by stopping up all the avenues at which they migh 
(•liter, lip. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xvi 

This evil bad been sufficiently Jenccd against by tb 
Yorick family. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 11 

2. To practise tho art. of fencing; use a swon 
or foil for the purpose of self-defense, or o 
learning tho art of attack and defense. 

We give some Latin, and a smutch of Greek, 

Teach him to fence and figure twice a- week. 

Cou'per, Progress of Error, 1. 36C 

3. To fight and defend by giving and avoidiiq 
blows or thrusts. 

They fence ami push, and pushing, loudly roar. 

Their dewlaps and their sides are bathed in gore. 

Drydeh 

4. Figuratively, to parry arguments or striv 
by equivocation to baffle an examiner and con 
eeal the truth, as a dishonest witness. — 5. Ti 
deposit stolen property. I Slang.] 

Old Bill had been tend no with an old bloak In fNew 
York. . . . | Constable 1 Hays went instantly to the ol 
bloak's place, and recovered a large amount of stole 
property Philadelphia J’ress, Dee. 30, 180! 

fenceful (fens / ful), a. {(fence + -ful.] Afford 
ing defense. 

Taught Artists tirst. the carving Tool to wield, 

CliunotH with Brass to aim, and form tli ofeneeful Shieli 
Conger re, Hymn to Venui 

fenceless (fons'les), a. [(fence + -less.] With 
out a fence; uninclosed; defenseless; unguard 
ed; open: as, the fenceless ocean. 

This now fenceless world 
Forfeit to Death. ’ Milton, P. L , x. 30! 

fence-lizard (fens'liz/ilrd), n. The cotnino 
small lizard or swift of the United States, Set 
loporus undo lotus, one of the few found in th 
Northern and Middle States, it ihT. to 7 inches imu 
ot moderately stout, torm, witli long, slender, fragile tut 
above of some variable dark color, with waved dark* 
hands, I he throat and sides of the belly of the male bri 
limit blue amt bhiek. 

fence-month (fons'munth), it. A time dunn 
which hunting in a forest is prohibited : orig 
nally applied to the fawning-time of doer, froi 
about tuo middle of .lune to Ihe middle of *Jul} 
Also defense-month. [Eng.] 
fence-play (fens'plii), n. Fencing. 

Those who go to Palis Garden, the Bell Savage, or Tie 
atre, to behold bear-baiting, enti rludes, 01 /mcr.pla, 
must not account of am pleasant spectacle, unless Ur 
they pay one penme at the gate, anothei at the entrie < 
the scaffold, and a third tor quiet standing 

Lambarde, Peimt-buiatioii of Kent, quoted in Strutt 
ISpoitsand Pastimes, p 343. 

fencer (fen's^r), w. \( fence, i\, + - er 1 . In !2 
sense (fence, n ., U, + -crL] 1. One who fencer 
one who teaches or practises the art of fencin 
with sword or foil. 

The Preceiitoi in the Synagogue taketli a bundle 1 
hougliH, and ldcuKetli and shaketh them, . . . and monel 
them three tunes to the East, and uh often to tin* Wes 
and to the N. and S. and then vp and downc like a Pence 
and then shaketh them againe, as hailing now put tl 
Deiull to flight. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 20 

2. A horse good at leaping fences or other ol 
st ructions: Haul generally of a hunter, 
fence-rooft (fons'rbf ), n. A roof or covering ii 
tended as a defense. 

The Romans . . . having Bet their flanks thicke thru 
together, and fitted tlmir shields close one to another 
manner of & fence-route, stood their ground and reKiste 
Holland, tr. of Ammianus, Ifif 

fence-time (fens'tiin), n. Same as close-tim 
[Eng.] 



fence-viewer 

fence-viewer (fens'vu'fir), n. An officer, or one 
of a board of officers, whose duty it is to require 
and supervise the erection and maintenance 
of boundary-fences between adjoining owners, 
or along the highway, when called upon to do 
so by any party in interest. [U. S.] 

In 1647, fence viewers were appointed, by whom, in ad- 
dition to other duties, every new building had to be ap- 
proved. Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud., IV. 20. 

fencible (fen'si-bl), a. and n. [Also written fea- 
sible and fensable; < fence + - iblc ; or, in other 
words, aii abbr. of defensible .] I. a. 1. Capable 
of being defended or of making defense. 

A roude . . . made very feasible with strong wals. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 182. 

First she them led up to the ('as tie wall, 

That was so high ns foe might not it clime, 

And all so fairo and feasible withall. 

Spenser, V. Q., II. ix. 21. 

J at fencible. men, each party in its own range of streets, 
keep watch and ward all night. 

Carlyle , French Rev., I. v. 4. 

2. Pertaining to or composed of fencibles. 

The fencible corps wore a species of militia, raised for 
tiie defense of particular districts, from which several of 
them could not by the conditions of their institution he 
detached. The first, were raised in Arg.vlcshire, in 1759. 

Grose, Mil. Autiq., p. 164. 

Fencible cavalry, formerly, in England, a mounted corps 
of fencibles. They seem to have corresponded to the body 
afterward called yeomanry. 

II. m. A soldier enlisted for defense against 
invasion, and not liable to serve abroad: gen- 
erally in the plural: as, the Warwickshire fon- 
cibles. 

The most prominent of these objectionable estimates 
. . . was that of the Munx./WnvWr#. 

Windham, .Speech on Artny Estimates, Fob. 26, 1800. 

fencing (fen'sing), n. [Verbal n. of fence, v., in 
its various uses.] 1. The art of using a sword 
or foil in attack and defense, or practice for im- 
provement or the exhibition of skill in that art. 

Sometimes Persons were comnell’d, by the Tyranny of 
Nero, to practise the Trade of Fencing, and to tight upon 
the Stage, for his inhuman Diversion. 

Cony rove, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, xi., notes. 

2. That which fences; an inclosure or fence; 
the fences collectively. 

Sussex, . . . where the fields are small and the fencing 
for the most part what Is called cramped. 

Encyc. Brit, XII. 190. 

3. Specifically, a protection put round a dan- 
gerous piece of machinery; brattishing. — 4. 
Material used in making fences. 

A decayed fragment, or two of fenciny fill the gaps in 
the bank. Buskin, Elements of Drawing, p. 217. 

fencing-gage (fen ' sing -gaj), w. A wooden 
guide used as an aid in fastening the boards of 
a wooden fence. 

fencing-machine (fen'sing-ma-shen*)* w. A 

machine for shaping, fitting, ami finishing posts, 
rails, etc., for fences. 

fencing-school (fen'sing-sktil), ii. A school in 
which fencing is taught. 

You little think he was at fencing-school 

At four o’clock tins morning. 

Middleton, Massinger, and Bowleg, Old Law, iii. 2. 

fen-cricket (fen'krik // ot), n. The mole-cricket, 

( iryllotalpa vulgaris. 

fend 1 (fend), v. [< ME. feudal, defend; abbr. 
of defended, defend, as fence of defense : Ree de- 
fend. Cf./ew 2 .] I. traits. 1. To defend; pro- 
tect ; guard. 

He com right son (soon] Normandie to ,/end. 

Langtoft's Chrvn. (ed. ilcurne), p. 195. 

Now, good syr justyce, be my frende, 

Amlfe/ule me of my fone (foesj. 

Lytell Geste of Robyn Node (Child's Ballads, V. 68). 

One day thou wilt be blest ; 

So still obey the guiding hand that fends 
Thee Hufely through these wonders for sweet ends. 

Keats, Endyiuion, ii. 

lie could not and did not try to fend himself against 
the keen edge of tin* terrible doubts* the awful mysteries. 

The Century, XX VI. 540. 

2. To keep off ; prevent, from entering or im- 
pinging; ward off; forbid: usually followed by 
off: as, to fend off blows. Compare fen 2 . 

Faires do full so seldome in n yeare 
That when they come, prouisiou must be made 
To frndc the frost in hurdest, winter nights. 

Gascoigne, Steele (Has (ed. Arber), p. 66. 

God fend, that the fear of this diligence which must then 
he us’d doe not make us affect the lazineB of a licencing 
Church. Milton, Areopagitica, p. 41. 

Spread with straw the bedding of thy fold, 

With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. 

Dry den, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies. 

Ye had aye a good roof ower your head to fend aff the 
weather. Scott, Antiquary, xxxvii. 
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3. To support ; maintain. [Scotch.] 

But there is neither bread nor kale, 

To fend my men and me. 

Border Minstrelsy, Battle of Otterbourne. 
But gi’e them guid cow-milk their fill, 

Till they be fit to fend themsel’. 

Burns, Death of Mailie. 

II. intrans . 1. To act in opposition; offer 
resistance. — 2. To parry: fence. — 3. To make 
provision ; give care. [Scotch.] 

I hae aye dune whate’er ye bade me, . . . and fended 
weel for ye. Scott, Old Mortality, vii. 

Ah !• but they must turn out and fend for themselves. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 8. 

To fend and prove!, to argue and defend. 

It was a manifest sign indeed of no contentious spirit, 
and that delighted not in fending and jrroviny, as we say. 

Strypc, Memorials, III. ii. 28. 

Tlio dexterous management of terms, and being able to 
fend and prove with them, passes for a great part of learn- 
ing ; but it is learning distinct from knowledge. Locke. 

fend 1 (fend), n. [< fend l, t\] The shift which 
one makes for one’s self, whether for suste- 
nance or in any other respect ; self-defense or 
self-support. [Scotch.] 

l’in thinking \vi’ sic a braw fallow, 

In pnortitli T might mak’ a fen'. 

Bums, Tam Glen. 

I was long enough there — and out I wad be, and out 
John Blower gat me, but wi’ nae snui’ fight and fend. 

Scott, St. Honan's Well, xx. 

fend 2 f, w. A Middle English form of fiend. 
fendacet (fen'dits), n. [O F.fondace, fendasse , 
a slit, chink, opening, < f entire, cleave, split, 
slit: so efont.] In armor, a protection for the 
throat, afterward replaced by the gorget, 
fender (fen'dGr), n. [< fend 1 + -er 1 ; or an abbr. 
of defender.'] 1. One who or that which fends, 
guards, or wards off. 

He is the treasurer of the thieves’ exchequer, the com- 
mon fender of all bulkers ami shoplifts in the town. 

Four for a Penny (Harl. Misc., IV. 147). 

Specifically —(«) A guard placed before an open fire to 
keep live coals from falling on the floor. It usually con- 
sists of an upright fence or parapet of slicct-metal or wire 
gauze, or a light skeleton of wire, set along the front and 
sides of a hearth, frequently made ornamental ami often 
having a top bar. Fenders are also made to cover the 
whole front of a fireplace, and are sometimes fitted with 
a sort of wicket which can be opened without removing 
the fender. 

The basins of breud and milk that she and her husband 
were in the lnibit of having for simper stood in the fender 
before the lire. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s hovers, xxxii. 

(b) Naut., a piece of timber, bundle of rope, or the like, 
hung over the side of a vessel to prevent it from being in- 
jured by rubbing against u pier, another vessel, or other 
body, (r) A guard-post placed on the edge of a pier, (ei) 
An attachment to a cultivator for preventing the clods of 
earth turned up by it from injuring the plants, (e) The 
rubbing-plate of a carriage, placed where the forward 
wheels turn under the body of the carriage. 

2. A kind of terrapin. See red-fender. 
fender-beam (fon'dor-bem ), n. 1 . A horizontal 
fender of wood suspended from a ship’s side or 
floating in a dock. — 2. A permanent buffer at 
the end of a railroad line or siding, designed to 
prevent cars from running beyond the end of 
the track. 

fender-board (fen'd$r-bord), n. One of the 
boards placed at either side of the steps of a 
passenger-car to protect them from mud and 
dirt, thrown up by the wheels, 
fender-bolt (fcurder-bolt), n. 1. A bolt hav- 
ing a projecting head designed to protect the 
surrounding surface. — 2. A bolt driven into the 
outermost bends or wales of a ship as a sup- 
port for a fender. 

fender-pile (fen'd6r-pil), n. One of a series of 
piles driven to protect works on either land or 
• water from the concussion of moving bodies. 
fendill6 (F. pron. fon-de-lya'), a . [F., < fendre , 
cleave, split: see font.] In c cram., cracked in 
the glaze or enamel : noting a surface covered 
with minute cracks through wear and repeated 
heatings, as distinguished from crackled, which 
is applied to a surface abounding in cracks 
formed intentionally. 

fendlichet, fendlyt, a. See fiendly. Chaucer. 
fendu (F. pron. fon-dii'), a. [F., pp. oi fendre, 
cleave, split: Bee font.] Cut open; split; slashed: 
in costume, noting a garment or part of a gar- 
ment in those fashions in which slashing was 
employed. — FendU en pal [F.J, ill her., divided pale- 
wise : said especially of a cross. Compare voided per pale, 
under voided. 

fen-duck (fen'duk), n. The shovel er-duck, Sjia- 
tula clyneata , often found in fens, 
fendp (ien'di), a. [< fend 1 + -yi.] Clever in 
providing or finding ways and means ; shifty. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 


fenestral 

Evan opened the conversation with a panegyric upon 
Alice, who, he said, was both canny and fendy. 

Scott, Waverley, xviil. 

feneratet (fen'e-rat), n. t. [< L .feneratus, more 
correctly fameratus, pp. of fonerare , more cor- 
rectly feenerare, depon ent famerari, lend on in- 
terest, < fenus, more correctly famus (f tenor-), 
interest, proceeds, gain, profit, \-\/*fe, produce : 
see fecund, fetus , etc.] To put to use, as mon- 
ey ; lend on interest. Cockeram. 

fenerationt (fen-e-ra'shqn), n. [< L. fonera- 
tio(n-), more correctly fimeratio{n-), a lending 
on interest, < feenerare , fmnerari : see feneratet] 

1. The act or lending on interest. 

It (the hare] figured . . . not only pusillanimity and 
timidity from its temper, Ibutl feneration or usury from 
its foocundity and superf (Elation. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

2. The interest or gain of that which is lent. 

fenestellt, n. [ME.', < L. fenestclla , a small win- 
dow: see fenestclla.] A small window. See 
fonestella. 

Sum of the roopo wherwith hath strangled be 
Sum men, pray God lette it be never the, 

Hang part of that in every fenesteU, 

And this wol from the wesel wite hem well. 

Palladius , Ilushoudric (15. E. T. 8.), p. 20. 

fenestclla (fen-es-tel'ji), w. ; pi. fenestclla 1 (-e). 
[L., dim. of fenestra, a window : see fenestra.] 
1. A small ‘window. 

— 2. In Roman Cath- 
olic churches, a niche 
on the south side of 
an altar, containing 
the piscina, and fre- 
quently also the 
credence. — 3. [ cap.] 

[NL.] In cool. : ((/) 

The typical genus of 
the family Penes tel - 
lida:. (b) A genus of 
bivalve moll us ks. 

Holton, 1798. 

Fenestellid» (fen-es- 
tel'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Fenestclla + -idte.] 

A family of paleozo- 
ic polyzoans of fan- 
like form, typified by 
the genus Penestella. 

They range from the 
Silurian to the Per- 
mian. 

fenestert, w. [ME., 
also fencstre , < OF. 
fencstre , F. f entire = 

Pr. fenestra — It. fincstra , fenestra — D. ven- 
ster = OHO. fens tar, MHG.’ venster, 0. founder 
= Sw. fbnster, < L. fenestra, a window, prob. 
connected with Gr. <j>atvnv, bring to light, show, 
appear, (pavep6<;, open to sight, evident: see 
fancy and fable.] A window. 

At liir dore and his fenester. 

Arthur and Merlin , 1. 815. 

Lo, how men wry tun 
In fenestres at the f rerun. 

Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 42. 

fenestra (fe-nes'trii), n.; pi. fenestra*, (-tre). [L., 
a window: see fenester.] 1. In anat., a fora- 
men; specifically, one of certain foramina of 
the inner ear. See phrases below. — 2. In en~ 
tom. : (a) A transparent spot in an opaque sur- 
face, as in the wings of certain butterflies and 
moths, (b) One of two perforations, covered 
with membrane, on the bead of a cockroach, 
above the insertions of the antenna). They 
have been regarded as rudimentary ocelli. See 
cut under lnsecta — Fenestra ovalls (the oval win- 
dow), ail opening into the vestibule of the car from the 
tympanic cavity, situated in the line of junctiou of the 
profit! c and opistliotic bones. In life it is closed by a 
membrane to which is fitted the foot of the stapes or colu- 
mella. Sec cuts under Crotalus and periotic.— Fenestra 
rotunda (the round window), an opening in the inner 
id w 



Penestella. — Chinch of Norrey, 
near Caen, Normandy. 


wall of the tympanic cavity, situated wholly in the opis- 
thotic bone, leading into the scala tympani. In life it is 
closed by a membrane. See cut- under periotic. 


fenestral (fe-nes'tral), a. and n. [I. a. < ML. 
*fene8tralis,’ < L. fenestra, a window: Bee fenes- 
tra. II. n. < ME. fonestralle , < OF. fenestral , 
< ML. fenestrate , a window, neut. of * fenes- 
trails: see I. a.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to a 
window or to windows ; resembling a window ; 
of window-like structure or transparency. — 2. 
In entom., pertaining to, consisting of, or hav- 
ing fenestr® or transparent spots. — 3. In hot., 
having a largo opening like a window.— Fenes- 
tral bandage, in surg. , a bandage, compress, or plaster 
with small perforations or openings to facilitate dis- 
charge. Dungliion. 



fenestral 

n.t n. A small window; also, a framed blind 
of cloth or canvas that supplied the place of 
glass previous to the introduction of that ma- 
terial. 

fenestrate (fe-nes'trat), a . [< L. fenestratus , 
pp. of fenestrdre, furnish with windows or open- 
ings, < fenestra , a window: seo fenester.] 1 . 
Same as fenestral . — 2. Same as fenestrated , 1 . 

-Fenestrate ocellus, in entom ., an ocellated spot hav- 
ing a clear Hpot in t)ie center.— Fenestrate pterostig- 
ma, in entom., a pterostigma having a clear dot at the 
inner or outer end. 

fenestrated (fe-nes'tra-ted), a. [As fenestrate 
+ -cd 2 .] 1. in arch., having windows; win- 

dowed; characterized by windows. — 2. Same 
as fenestral. - - Fenestrated membrane, in anat., the 
outer layer of the inner coat of an artery, consisting of a 
homogeneous highly refracting suhAtance presenting In 
transverse section a festooned appearance. 

fenestration (fen-es-tra'shon), n. [< fenestrate 
4* -wm.] 1. In arch. : (a) A design in which the 
windows arc arranged, to form the principal 
feature. (6) The series or arrangement of win- 
dows in a building. — 2. In anat. and goal., the 
state of being fenestral or provided with fenes- 
tra. 

fenestret. n. See fenester. 

fenestrella (fen-es-trel'ji), n . ; pi. fenestrella: 
(-e). [NL. (cf. It. fenestrella; Ij.fencstcUaJcncs- 
trala), dim. of fenestra, a window.] In entom., 
a transparent spot in the anal area of a tegmen 
or wing-cover of certain grasshoppers. Kirby. 
fenestrule (fe-nos'trGl), n. [< LL. fenestrula, 
dim. of L. fenestra, a window: see fenestra .] 
In Folyzoa, one of t)ie little fenestra or spaces 
between the intersecting branches of the coe- 
nepeium. 

fen-fire (fon'fir), n. The will-o’-the-wisp ; an 
ignis fatuus. 

Mocked as whom the fen-fire leads. Swinburne, Athena. 

fen-fowl (fen'foul), n. [< AS. *fenfugel (Sorn- 
ner), (fen, fen, 4- fugel, fowl.] Any fowl that 
frequents fens ; as a plural, such fowls collec- 
tively. 

fdngt, n. Bee /ton/. 

fengeldt, //. fill old law books, a form repr. an 
AH, \*feond(jild, ME. *fendgeld, ( jWmd , ME .fend, 
J'eend, an enemy, + gild, geld, a payment.] In 
old law, an impost or a tax for the repelling of 
enemies. Coivcil. 

fengite (fen 'jit), n. [Same as phengite, < L. 
phengiles, < Ctr. (pt'yyirt/r, another name of itm//- 
vitt/s, selenite, so called from its use for win- 
dows, < < ptyyoc , light, tfn'yynv , shine.] A kind 
of transparent alabaster or marble, sometimes 
used for window-panes. 

fen-goose (fon'gos), n. The gray lag, A user 
ferus: so called from its frequenting fens. 

Fenian (fo'iti-aii, in sense 1 also fen'i-an), n. 
and a. [In the first sense also written Fennian 
and Finn tan; formed, with Latin suffix -ian, 
from Tr. Fcnm, Fvinne , oblique case of Ir. Fiann, 
pi. Fiann a : see def. 1.] I. n. 1. A modern 
English form of Irish Fiann, Fianna , a name 
applied in Irish tradition to tho members of 
certain tribes who formed the militia of the 
ardrig or king (seo ardrigh) of Eire or Erin (the 
Fianna Kirionn, or champions of Erin). The 
principal figure in the Kc.man legends is Finn or Kind 
or Kionn, who figures as Kin gal in thcOsaianic publications 
of McPherson, in which the name of Ossian stands for 
Oisin, son of Finn. The Fenians, with their hero Finn, 
while probably having a historical basis, became the cen- 
ter of a great mass of legends, which may be compared 
with the legends of King Arthur and the Round Table. In 
the Ossianic version the Fenians are warriors of siqun- 
human size, strength, speed, and prowess. Also Fian, 
Ft on. 

2. A member of an association of Irishmen 
known as the Eenian Brotherhood, founded in 
Now York in 1857, with a view to secure the 
independence of Ireland. The movement soon 
spread over the United States and Ii eland (where it ab- 
sorbed the previously existing Pluenix Society), ami among 
thelriBli population of Great Britain, and several attempts 
were made at insurrection in Ireland, and at invasion 
of Canada from the United States. The association was 
organized in district clubs called circle*, presided over by 
center h, with a head center as chief president and a gen- 
eral senate - an organization afterward modified in some 
respects. Between 1803 and 1872 eleven ‘‘national eon 
grosses” were held by the Fenian Brotherhood in the 
United States, after whieh it continued in existence as a 
secret society. 

II. a. 1. Of or belonging to the Fenians of 
Irish legend: as, the Fenian stories; the Fenian 
period. 

The iw>ems and tales which we have called Fennian . - . 
form a cycle entirely distinct from the heroic one. 

Kncyc. Hr it., V. 311. 

Most of the poems and prose tales coming under the 
head Fennian or Fenian , and now or recently current 
among the Irish-speaking peasantry, are also to be found 
in MSS. at least 300 years old. Encge.. Brit., IX. 75. 
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2. Of or belonging to the organization called 
the Fenian Brotherhood: as, a Fenian inva- 
sion ; a Fenian outrage. 

Some «>f his [Thomas Hughes's] letters, written during 
the early Fenian excitement, . . . are among the best con- 
tributions that Kngland lias furnished for the American 
press. II. J. Hinton , Eng. Radical Leaders, p. 100. 

Fenianism (fe'ni-an-izm), n. [< Fenian, 2, 4* 
-ism.] The principles, politics, or practices of 
the Fenians. Bee Fenian, n., 2. 

Mr. Sunnier appears to have thought the proximity to 
us of the British possessions a cause of irritation and dis- 
turbance, by furnishing a basis of operations for Fenian- 
ism. A’. A. Her., ( XX VI I. 70. 

fenixt, n. An obsolete spelling of phemx. 

fenkt, v. t. [ME. fenken , rarely renken , < OF. 
vencrc, vemcre, vaincre , F. vainvre = Pr. Bp. Pg. 
veneer = It. vincere , < L. vincere , overcome, con- 
quer, vanquish : see vanquish, convince.] To 
overcome; conquer; vanquish. 

All swich cities that seeinelie.h were, 

I’hilip./enAro in fynht A fay led lyte, 

That all Uieece hee lie gatt with his grim werk. 

Al maunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. H.), 1. 323. 

He lie mighte . . . 

Ayen Rome in batade spede, 

That he was euer more biwrald, 

Ouercumeu, venkud , and hi (raid 
Sevyn Sages, 1. 2021 (Weber's Metr. Rom., III.). 

fenkelt, w . Bee Ji n kle, fen ncl. 

fenks (fengks), n. [Origin obscure.] The ul- 
timate refuse of whale-blubber, it is valued as 
a manure, and it has been proposed to use it for making 
Prussian blue, as also for the production of ammonia. 

fenland (fou'land), n. [< ME. *fenltind, < AS. 
fenland, (fenffenn, fen, + land, land.] Marshy 
land ; fens ; specifically, in England, the marshy 
region in Cambridge, Norfolk, Lincoln, and ad- 
jacent counties, now in great part reclaimed. 

fenlander (feu'lan-dor), n. One who lives in 
fenland ; specifically, an inhabitant of the Eng- 
lish fenland or fens. 

Laurence Hnlchcck was horn, saitli my Author, apml 
Girvios : that is, amongst the Fenlanders. 

Fuller, Worthies, Lincolnshire. 

fennian (fen'man), n . ; pi .fenmen (-men). One 
who lives m foils or marshes. 

If you ask how you should rid them, T will not point you 
to tli {.'fen-men, who, to make quick dispatch of their an- 
noyances, sc* tire on their feus 

Jiev. T. ..dams, Works, IT. ISO. 

fenneH, W. All obsolete spelling of Jen 1 . 

fenne 2 t, n. [Perhaps for /' nde, i. o., fiend.] Ap- 
parently, a dragon. 

And that the waker fenne the golden snoyle did kecpc. 

Tu rberville, tr. of Ovid s Epistles, p. 31. 

fennec, fennek (fen'ek), n. [The Moorish 
naino.J 1. A small African fox, the zerda, Vul- 
pen zerda or Fenneeiis ~crda. it is of a pale-fawn 
or creamy- whitish color, the tail being black-tipped. It 



Fennec ( Vulpes or hennecus xerda ). 

has a slender body, sharp snout, large pointed ears, upward 
of 3 inches long, and blue eyes. It is about a foot long 
without the tail, whieh is sbortei than tin* body. The 
animal lives In burrows like other foxes, and is chielly 
nocturnal In habits. There are several species of the ge- 
nus Fen nee as. 

2. A misnomer of an entirely different African 
fox, of tiie genus Megalutis or Otoryon. 

Fennecus (fenV-kus), n. [NL., < feu nee,.] A 
genus of small African foxes with very large 
ears and auditory bulla*, belonging to the alo- 
peeoid or vulpine series of the familv ('tnutltr, 
and containing the fennecs or zertlas, sis F. 
zerda, F. fa, m die us, and F.chama. Hoc fennec. 

fennek, n. S ee fennec. 

fennel (fell 'el), n. [< ME. fenel, fcntjl (uIho in 
another form fen/cel, Jynkel, > mod. finldc, after 
D. or Seand.b < AS. fenol, usually final, find, 
final, rarely finugle, = D. venkel — OHG. f ma- 
rital, fenu'hal, G. fetich id = Bw. fcnk&l — Dan. 
fennikel = OF. fcnm l, F. fnionil = Pr. fenolh, 
fenoilh = Bp. hinojo = Pg. funcho = It. finae- 
dno, < L. feniculum, more correctly fwniculum, 
fennel, dim. of fenum, more correctly fasnum , 


fenugreek 

hay: see fenugreek.] 1. An aromatic umbel- 
liferous plant, Fwniculum vulgare , a native of 
southern Europe and common in cultivation. 

It is a tall, glaucous herb with decompound leaves, yellow 
flowcts, an agreeable odor, and sweet aromatic taste 
Several varieties are extensively cultivated in Europe 
America, and India for their seeds, which are used ii 
medicine as a carminative and stimulant. The chief eon 
sumption, however, is in veterinary practice. The oil dis 

tilled from the seeds is used in the manufacture of cordials 

• 

Eke fenel wol up grown, 

So it be gladde. 

l'allaibus, Husbnndric (E. E. T. S.), p. 84 
There’s fennel for you, and columbines. 

Shak., Hamlet, Iv. fi 
Above the lowly plants it towers, 

The fennel, with its yellow' (lowers, 

And in an earlier age than ours 
Was gifted with the wondrous powers, 

Lost vision to restore. 

Ijongfelhne, Goblet of Life 

2. A name of certain plants of other genera 
Bee below. -Dog-fennel. See doifsjennel. Gian 
fennel, the Ferula communis Hog- or BOW-fennel 
tlic Feueedanum officinale. Sweet fennel, Ftvniculut \ 
dnlce, sometimes eaten as a vegetable or salad. - To ea 
conger and fennelt, to eat. two high and hot things to 
getlmr : esteemed an act of libertinism. Fares. 

Because their legs are both of a bigness : ami he play 
at quoits well ; and eats conger and fennel. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4 

fennel-flower (fcn'ol-floiPGr), n. The Aigdh 
Damasccna, or ragged-lady, also A. sativa, th 
seeds of which are used in tho East as a con 
diluent, and medicinally as a carminative am 
diuretic. 

fennel- water (fen / el-wa // t(’*r), n. A spirituou 
liquor prepared from fennel-seed. 

Fennian (fen'i-an), w. and a. Bamo as Ft 
nian, 1. 

fennish (fen'isli), a. [</oP + -tsIA.] Full o 
fens: fenny; marshy. 

llanUier putrifyed ami corrupted than all the fennish 
waters in the whole country. Whit gift, Defence, p. 37* 

fenny 1 (fen'i), a. [< MR. fenny, < AB. Jennie 
J'enneg, marshy, muddy, < fenn, fen, marsh 
mud: ho o fenK Cf. fenny*.] 1. Having th 
character of a fen; boggy; marshy. 

Much of this piukr, as well as a great e part of the corn 
try about it, is very Jenng, and the ayre very bail. 

E reign, Diary, Oct. 21, 104' 
A hov’rmg vapour 

That covers for a while the Jenny pool. 

./. Haillii 

2. Inhabiting or growing in fens ; abounding i 
fens: as, fenny brake. 

Fillet of a fennv snake, 

In the cublroii boil and bake. 

Shalt , Macbeth, iv. 
Filths tbcie wcn> many, 

Winding through palmy fern, uml rushes fenny. 

Heals, Eiidyinion, 

3. Muddy. [Prov. Eng.] 

That niaystcr Is mercyablc; tliag [though) thou lie him 
Jenny, 

A r til to-niaiTcd in inyrc wliyl thou on inoldc lyuyes, 
Thou may schyne tlmr 3 s< liryftc, U 1113 thou liuf schon 
Horned, 

A pure the with penaimce tyl thou a pc « a worthc. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. Ill 

fenny 2 (fen'i), a. Kamo as finewed. 
fenowedt (fon'od), a. Same us finewed. 
fensable, fensible, a. Hcofenciblc. 
fensome (fen'sum), a. [E. dial., for *fcndso»h 
< fend 1 4- -some. ] 1. Adroit; skilful. — £ 

Neat; handsome; becoming, drone ; Brocket 
fensuret, n. [(fence + -are.] A fence. 

Fence or f ensure, valium Ilalm 

fent (font), v. [< ME. fettle, < OF. fettle, I 
fenle. (= Vg.fcuda). a siit, < fend re = Sp. hei 
der = Pg .fender = 1 \. fendere, < L. finder e, pi 
fixsus, cleave, Hfiid, slit. Hence also (from J 
findere) fendtqw, fissile, fission , fissure, etc 
1. A slit; specifically , a short slit or openin 
left in an article of dress, as in the sleeve of 
shirt, at the top of tin* skirt in a dress, etc., 1 
a means of putting it on ; a placket or plaeke 
hole. — 2. A crack; a flaw. I Prov. Eng.] — i 
A remnant, as of cotton; an odd piece; sp< 
cifically, imperfectly printed or imperfect] 
dyed ends of cotton and other cloths, which at 
sold for patchwork and similar purposes. 

Sand and bran will conic out in a tine strainer, or a fli 
printing fent. O' Frill, Dyeing and Calico Fruiting, p. 22 

4. Tho binding of any part of the dress. [Pro 1 
Eng.] 

fent (font), v. t. [ < fen t,n., 4.] To bind (cloth 
[Prov. Eng.] 

fen-thrush (fon'thrush), v. The missel-thrusl 
Swain son . [North Hants, Eng.] 
fenugreek (fon'u-grek), n. [Also somethin 
fenugreek , formerly also written Jenigreek; 
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ME. * fcnigrek , ffeyngrek , veneer eke , < AS. /<eno- 
greeum , and separately/<?«am grecum (= D./ewt- 
hriofc = F. fenugrec = Pr. fenugrec, fengrec = 
Hp. fenogreco = Pg. fenogrego), < L. jenumgree - 
cuniyfenum Grwcum, more correctly/omam Grce- 
eum, fenugreek, lit. ‘Greek hay’: famum, less 
correctly fenum , erroneously famum, hay, per- 
haps < y*fe, produce: see fennel, fetus.] The 
Trigonclla Famum-gr cecum, an annual legumi- 
nous plant indigenous to western Asia, hut 
widely naturalized, and extensively cultivated 
in Asia, Africa, ana somo parts of Europe. The 
mucilaginous seeds are used as food, and also 
in medicine. Also fwnugrcck. 

ffeynyrek to have of seede is to be sowc 
In Ytalio ene in this Janes elide. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (K. K. T. H.), p. 45. 

Feniyreeke, eomrneth not behind the other lieftrbs before 
specified in credit and account for the vortues which it 
hatli : the (J reeks cull It Telus mid ('arplius. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, p. 207. 

In the case of a drink called “Hollands whiskee," it 
was produced by distilling the methylated spiiit with a 
little nitric acid, and then sweetening with treacle, and 
flavouring with rhubarb, chloroform, firnuyreek, etc. 

Kmyc. Brit., I. 176. 

feod. feodal, feodality, feodary. Less correct 
spellings, based, like the Kronen feodal, etc., on 
the less correct Middle Latin forms, feodum, feo- 
dalis , etc., of feud 2 , feudal 2 , etc. The English 
pronunciation (fud, fu'dal, etc.) belongs to the 
spelling fettd 9 etc. 

feoff ( fof), v. t. [An artificial spelling ]ireservod 
in law books, in imitation of the Law L. and 
later OK. forms ; the E. pronunciation is that 
of the reg. E. spelling Jeff; < ME . feffen, invest 
with alee or lief, < < )h\ feffer, Ji offer, Jiefer (later 
spelled feoffer ), E. Jleffer (in Law L. feoff are, 
the proper M L. verb being feodare, or rather 
feudare), < OK. fief a fee or fief: see fee' 2 , fief, 
[feud?,] 1. To invest with a fee or feud; give 
or grant a fee to; enfeoff. — 2f. To endow. 

Was thcr non other broch you lisle lote, 

To feffv with your newe love? 

Chaucer, Troll us, v. 1689. 

The kynge bvm feffed with his right glove, and than he 
reified liyin vpon his feet. Merlin { 10. K. T, S.), ii. 374. 

So wel was William bi-louede with riche A with pore, 

So fre to fejle alle IreUes 1 persons] with fill faire ftifteB. 

William of Pair me (E. E. T. S.), 1. liKll. 

May (Sod forbid to fefjc you so with grace. 

Court of Love, 1. 932. 

feoff (fcf), w. Hoc fief 

feoffee ( Fo-fti' ), n . [< feoff + -ce ; < F. fivfft, up. 

oifieffer, feoff.] A person who is enfeoffed — 
that is, invested with a fee. 

lie had conveyed bccicLIj all his Etudes to feoffee.fi of 
trust. Sprinter , State of Ireland. 

Making himself rich by being made a feoffee in trust to 
deceased brethren. II. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, v. 2. 

Feoffee to uses, at common late , one to whom land is con- 
veyed to the use of uuotliei. See tote. 

feoffor, feoffor (fof'or, -or), w. [OF. feoffor , 
foouffour , M L. fcoffator : not' feoff, v.] One who 
enfeoffs, or grunts a f(*e. 

feoffment (ferment), n. [< ME .feffement, < OF. 
Jeoffement (ML .* ' feoff amentum)] < f coffer, etc., 
feoff: Hoofooff,r.] inlaw: (a) Originally, the 
gift of a fief or feud. 

The parliament passed bills to limit the benefit of clergy 
and forbid feoff i units to tin* use of churches 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern llist., p. 319. 

(?>) The conveyance of land by investiture, or 
words of donation, accompanied by livery of 
seizin; also, tho document making such con- 
veyance. 


Saxon law , a tax for the king’s sustentation as 
he went through his realm. 

In every shire the king received, out of the produce of 
what had been the folk land contained in the shire, a com- 
pensation for his Bustentation, termed the feorrn ftUtum. 

S. Dowell , TaxeB in England, I. 10. 

fer 1 (f6r), adv. and a. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of far L 

fer 2 t, n. A rare Middle English form of fire. 

-fer. [L. adj. -for, in., -fera, f., -ferum, neut., < 
ferre = E. bear 1 : see - ferous , -phorous. ] The 
terminal element of nouns with a correspond- 
ing adjoctive in - ferous , as conifer , a coniferous 
treo. See - feroue . 

feracious (fo-ra'shuH), a. [= Sp. feraz = It. 
ferace , < L. for ax ( feraci -), fruitful, fertile, < 
ferre = E. bear 1 : nee hear 1 . Cf. fertile.'} Fruit- 
ful; producing abundantly. [Rare.] 

Like an oak 

Nurs'd on feracious Algidum, 

Thomson, Liberty, iii. 

feracity ( f e-r as 'i-ti ),n. [ < ME . feraci tee = 8p. 

feraci dad ’= Pfjf. feracidade = It. feracitd , < L. 
feracita(t-)s, < Jerax {feraci-), fruitful : see fera- 
cious.] Fruitfulness. [Rare.] 

Wel frotod wolde he [the olive] fatte ydonnged he, 
And w r agged [shaken] with wynde o iferacitee. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T, S.), p, 209. 

Such writers, instead of brittle, would say fragile ; in- 
stead of fruitfulness, feracity. 

Beattie, Moral Science, IV. 1. § 3. 

ferae (fo'ro), n. pi. [L., fem. pi. (sc. bestuv) of 
fer us, wild: so o fierce.] 1. Wild animals. See 
ferat natura’, below. — 2. leap.'] In the Linnean 
system of classification (1766), the third order 
of Mammalia, containing the ten Linnean gen- 
era Phoca, Canis , Pel is, Vivcrra , Mustela, IJrsus, 
JHdelphus , Talpa, Sorex , and Erinaccus. Of these, 
the last three are insectivorous, and the seventh iR mar- 
supial. Excluding these four, and bringing m the genus 
Trichechus, which Linnams placed In Bruta , the order be- 
comes the following modern group : 

3. [can.] An order of Mammalia, the Carnivora 
of authors. It includes educablliun quadrupeds with 
teeth of three kinds, all enameled, the canines specialized, 
the toes clawed, the scaphoid and semilunar carpal hones 
consolidated into a single seapholunar bone, the placenta 
zonary deciduate, the brain witli no calcarine sulcus, 
clavicles rudimentary or wanting, and the pelvis and bind 
limbs developed. The Ferat thus characterized include 
all the ordinary carnivorous mammals, and are divided 
into Fimpedta ami Pinnipedia, the former containing 
the terrestrial fonnR.tlio hitter the aquatic seals.— Fera 
natures, [L, lit. wild animals of nature : fenv, pi. fem., 
wild aninialfi (see ctyin. above); naturir, gen. of natura , 
nature: also generally explained as meaning literally ‘of a 
wild nature,’ the full phrase being animalia ferae natura*. J 
In law , animals living in a wild state, such as the hare, 
deer, or pheasants : distinguished from domesticated ani- 
mnls (animalia domitve natures), us the cow, horse, sheep, 
poultry. 

feral 1 (fu'ral), a. [< L. fera , a wild animal, 
a wild boast (son fera'), + -al.] 1. Of or per- 

taining to wild boasts; wild; ferine; ferous; 
existing in a state of nature ; not domesticated 
or artificially bred: as, the mallard is the feral 
stock of the domestic duck. 

This girl . . . is one of those women men make a quar- 
rel about and tight to the death for — the old feral instinct, 
you know. (J. W. Holmes, Elsie V miner, xvi 

Some habit common to swine in their feral condition. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XX VIII. 638. 

2. Run wild ; having escaped from domestica- 
tion and reverted to a state of nature. 

In Paraguay and in Circassia it has been noticed that 
feral horseB of the same colour and size usually breed to- 
gether. A. 11. Wallace, in Fortnightly Itev., N.S.,XL. 315. 

In New Zealand, according to Dieffcnbachj th e feral cats 
assume a Btreaky grey colour like that of wild cats. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, p. 49. 


fer&sh, fer08h (fe-rash', -rosh')> n. [Anglo- 
Ind., repr. Hind .farash, farrash, < Ar. farrdsh , 
a servant whose business is to spread and sweep 
the mats, carpets, etc., <farsh, a carpet, a mat, 
floor-clotli, anything spread out, <farsh , spread- 
ing.] In the East Indies, a menial servant 
whose proper business is to spread carpets, pitch 
tents, etc., and in a house to do the work of a 
chambermaid. Yule and Burnell , Anglo-Indian 
Glossary. 

ferberite (ffcr'b6r-it), n. [After R. Ferber of 
Gera, Germany.] A tungstate of iron with a 
little manganese, found in cleavable masses in 
Sierra Almagrera in southern Spain. 

ferdH, ;>• a. A Middle English form of feard . 

fercGf, n. [ME., <feren, fear: see fear 1 .} Fear. 

Stinting in my tale 

For ferde. Chaucer , Death of Blanche, 1. 1214. 

But the f reike farferd fled of his gate, 
ffrusshet thurgh the folke forth of his sight. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6695. 

ferd 2 t, w. [ME., also ferde, feard, furd , < AS. 
ferdjfyrd, an army, host, company (= OS. fard 
== OFrios. ford, fart, an expedition, journey, = 
MD. vaert, I), vaerd, vaard, journey, = OHG. 
fart , MHG. vart, G. fahrt, a journey, = lcel. 
ferdh = Dan. fard =‘Sw .fdrd, voyage, travel, 
course), < faran, go: see fare L] Aii army; a 
host. [This word, in tho Anglo-Saxon form 
fyrd, iH used historically in a technical sense. 
See fyrd.'] 

Faraon withth all hiss ferd 

Comm aiftcrrwarrd. Ormvlum, 1. 14792. 

Ther com him a-gens of kinges & other grete 
The fairest ferde of folk that cuer bi-fore was sole. 

William of Paler ne (K. E. T. H.), 1. 5326. 

fer de fourchette (far do for-Rhet/). [F.: fer , 
iron ; de, of ; fourchette, fork : seo ferro-, four- 
chette.] In her., a fork-shaped support for a 
musket ; tho croc or rest used in the early days 
of liand-firearms. 

fer-de-lance (far' de-Ions'), w. [F., lit. lance- 
head, iron of the lance : fer, < L .ferrum , iron ; de, 
< L. de, of ; lance, lance : see lance.] The lance- 
headed or yellow viper, (Waspedocephalus (or 
Bothrops) lanceolalus, of tho family Crotalidce , 
a large and very venomous serpent of the warm 
parts of America. It. is from r* to 7 feet long, and is 
capable of making considerable springs when in pursuit 
of prey or of some object which has irritated it. Its bite 
is often fatal, the only antidote of any avail seeming to he, 
as in the ease of bites of other venomous snakes, ardent 
spirits. This serpent infests sugar-plantations in the 
West India islands, and is dreaded alike by man and beast. 
The tail ends in a liorny spine, which scrapes harshly 
against, rough objects, but does not rattle. See cut under 
Craxpedocephalm. 

If by some rare chance you encounter [In the island of 
Martinique) a person who has lost, an arm or a leg, you 
can be almost certain you are looking at. a victim of the 
fer-de-lance-- the Berpent whose venom putrefies living 
tissue. Harper's May., LXXVII. 328. 

fer de mouline (far d6 mo-len'). [F.: for, iron ; 
do, of; mouline, mill: hoc nrilP.] In her., tho 
iron lot into the millstone. Also called mill- 
vine. 

ferdigewt, ». [See farthingale.] A farthin- 
gale. 

In our tricke ferdeyews and billiments of golde. 

Udall, Roister Doistcr, 11. 3. 

ferdnesst, n. [ME. fordnes, fear, < ferd , fered, 
pp. (see ferd 1 , feard), + -nos, -ness.] Tho state 
or being afraid ; fearfulness. 

For ferdnes he turned ogayne 
And durst do no thing ut the kyrk. 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. S.), p. 122. 


TJiaime Symonye and Cyuyle stoden forth bothe, 

And vnfecldc the JeJfement that Fills liudde milked. 

Piers Plowman (<’), iii 73 
He has a quarrel t.o carry, ami has caused 
A deed of feoffment of his whohY estate 
To Im* drawn yonder: he has 't within ; and you 
Only he means to make feoffee. 

It. Jonson, Devil is an Ass. iv. 3. 

The process of conveying land liy the combined effect, 
of a deed ami livery of seisin was culled a feoffment ; the 
deed was first executed, and then livery of seisin was given, 
and a memorandum of this was indorsed on the deed, anil 
usually attested by the same w itnessea. 

F. Pollock, Land Laxvs, p. 72. 

(c) A like transfer or creation of any corporeal 
hereditament or freehold estate. 

Could bis grunts, if not in themselves null, avail against 
his posterity, heirs like himself under the great feoffment 
of creation? llal lam. 

feoffor, n. S oo feoffor. 

feolet, a. See focl%. 

feort, adv. and a. A Middle English form of 
far b 

feorm-fllltumt, n . [AS. , < feorm , provision ( see 
farm 1 ), + fultum, aid, assistance.] In Anglo- 


3. Like a wild beast; characteristic of wild 
beasts; brutal; savage. — 4. In astrol., said of 
a planet which has no significant relation to 
any other. 

feral 2 (fe'ral), a. [= Sp. Pg. feral = It .ferule, < 
L. feral is, ’of or belonging to the dead, fune- 
real, deadly, fatal, < ferre, = E. bear 1 , in ref- 
erence to the carrying of the dead in funeral 
procession ; cf. E. bier, ult. < bear 1 .] Funereal ; 
pertaining to funerals; mournful; fatal; cruel. 

Imminent danger and feral diseases are now ready to 
seize upon them. Burton, Aunt, of Mel., p. 148. 

Feralia (fe-ra'li-ii), n. pi. [L., neut. pi. of fe- 
ralis : ho i\ feral' 2 .] In Rom. antiq ., an appointed 
festival in honor of the dead, held in February. 
The most characteristic observance consisted in the car- 
rying of food by the people to the tombs of relatives or an- 
cestors, for tho use of their shudeB. 

ferantf, a. [ME., < OF. fer ant, ferand, iron- 
gray: seeferrandine.] Iron-gray: applied to a 
horse. 

Tho floure of ourc forae mene one fferant stedez 
ffolowes frekly on the frekes, thate if ray ode was never. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2259. 


ferdwitt (f6rd'wit), n. [The form in old law 
books (Law L. ferdwita) of ME. ferdwite, AS. 
ferdwitc, fyrdwlte , a fine for neglecting the mili- 
tary service, (fyrd, also written ferd,Jierd,fird , 
ati army, the military array of the whole coun- 
try, an expedition (see ferd 2), + wife, punish- 
ment, fine : see wite.] In Anglo-Saxon law, a 
fine imposed on persons for not going forth in 
a military expedition. 

fere 1 !, «. and v. A Middlo English form of fear 1 . 
fere 2 t, ». So ofeer 1 . 

fere*H, n. A rare Middle English form of fire. 
fere 4 t, «. See fear*. 

feredt, />• a. A Middle English form of feard. 
fereta, n. Plural otferctum. 
feretert, fertert, n. [ME. fer ter, fertre, < OF. 
fertre, fiertre, feretre = Sp. Pg. It. feretro, < L. 
feretrum , an accom. of Gr. fiperpov (the proper 
L. word being ferculum ), a litter, a bier, < ft- 
puv ss L. ferre = E. bear 1 . Cf. E. bier, < bear 1 .] 
Same as feretory. 

feretory (fer'e-to-ri), n.; pi. feretories (-riz). 
[Asferetcr, ferter ', with term, -ory.] 1 . A shrine 
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or bier contain- 
ing the relics of 
saints, adapted 
to be borne in 
religiousproees- 
sions. — 2. The 
place in a church 
where such a 
shrine is set. 
feretrum (fer'e- 
trum). n . ; pl./e- 
reira(- trii). [L. 

ML.: see fender, feretory .] Same as feretory. 

ferfortht, adv. Same as far-forth. Chaucer . 

fergusomte (ffcr'gu-son-It), n. [After Robert 
Ferguson , of Raith, Scotland.] A brownish- 
black mineral consisting mainly of niobic acid 
and yttria, and crystallizing in the tetragonal 
system. It occurs ill quartz near Cape Farewell, Green- 
land ; also in Sweden. Massachusetts, and North Carolina. 

feria (fe'ri-il), n. [L. : see feria:, ferie.} In the 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical calendar, any 
day of the week from Monday to Friday, inclu- 
sive — that is, any day but the Jowish and the 
Christian sabbath : as , feria secunda, tertia, etc. 
[This use constitutes a reversal of the original meaning of 
the word of which there appears to be no adequate ex- 
planation. See feria. ] 

The regular rotation of fast and feast, vigil and feria, 
in the calendar. Encye. Hr it, XVI. 510. 

feria (fo'ri-e), n. pi. [L. : nee ferie and f air a .] 
In Rom. antiq., holidays during which free 
Romans suspended their political transactions 
and lawsuits, and slaves enjoyed a cessation 
of labor. The forhe were thus dint infant i. They were 
divided into two classes, fence publican and ferine yrimta\ 
Tile latter were observed by single families or individuals 
in commemoration of some particular event of conse- 
quence to themselves or their ancestors. Ferine, publica * 
included all days on which public, religious festivals were 
held, whether stated (feruz station’ or static) or occurring 
every year, but not. on fixed days, the precise dates being 
appointed each time by the magistrates ( feria ? coneejitiva), 
or ordered by the consuls, protons, or dictator, with special 
reference to some particular cmergoncy ( fence impera - 
tivcv). The manner in which the public feria? were kept 
bears great analogy to the modern observance of Sunday, 
the people visiting the temples of the gods and offering 
prayers and sacrifices. 

ferial (fe'ri-al), a. [< ME. feryallc, < OF. feri- 
al. F. ferial = Pr. Bp. Pg. ferial = It. feria le, 
< ML . ferialis, \ feria, a holiday: s on fer tie ami 
fair**, j 1. Pertaining to holidays (feriro), or to 
public days: specifically, in Scotland, formerly 
applied to those days on which it was not law- 
ful for courts to be hold or any judicial step to 
be taken. 

It hath bo vsid, the Maire and Shiref of Bristowc to 
kept* theiro due residence at the Counter cuery fferyall 
day, aswele byfore none as afternone. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 42(1. 

Tn feriall tyme serve cliese sliraped with augur ami 
sauge-lovis. Ha bees Hook (E. E. T. 8.), p. .‘<72. 

It was the settled policy of the empire for the emperor 
thus to determine concerning ferial days. 

Pop . Sci. Mo,, XXX. 11. 

2. Redes. , pertaining to any day of the week 
which is not appointed for a specific fast or 
festival. Whether a day is ferial or not depends upon 
whether any specific service is appointed for it. Set? note 
under feria . — Ferial use, church music used on ordinary 
occasions, ami having no Rpccial festal or penitential char- 
acter : opposed to festal use, the music used on feudal days. 

feriationt (fe-ri-a'shqn), n. [< L. as if *J'cria- 
tio(n-), < feriari (> It. fenare = Bp. Pg. feriar 
= OF. ferier), keep holiday, < feria* , holidays.] 
The act of keeping holiday;' cessation from 
work. 

Why should the Christian church have lease power than 
the Jewish synagogue? here was not a rncere frnation , 
but a feasting. Bp. Hall, The Pool of Bethesda. 

As though there were any feriation in nature, this sea- 
son is commonly termed the* physician's vacation. 

Sir T. Browne. 

ferief, n. [ME. ferie. ferye, a holiday, < OF. 
ferie, foirie, F. ferie = Bp. fcg. It. feria (cf. D. Q. 
ferien = Dan. Bw. ferier, pi., vacation), < L. 
fenm, ML. in sing, feria , a holiday; cf .fair**, 
which is the same word with vernacular (OF., 
etc.) development, while ferie , etc., is a mere 
reflex of the L. form.] A holiday; a stated 
feast-day. 

Vch day ishaliday with hym or an heigh ferye ; 

And if he au 3 te wole here it is an harlotes tonge. 

Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 415. 

These ben the Series of the Lord, whlchc ye schulcn 
dope hooli. Wyclif, Lev. xxili. 2 (Furv.). 

ferine (fe'rin or -rin), a. and n. [= OF. ferin 
= Sp. Pg. It . ferino, < L. ferinus, <fera , a'wild 
animal: see jeree, feral 1 , and fierce.'} I. a. 1. 
Wild ; in a state of nature ; never having been 
domesticated. 


The only difficulty ... is touching those ferine , nox- 
ious, and untameable beasts, as lions, tigers, wolves, bears. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 202. 

The beasts ... are not truly wild, yet they live in the 
manner of wild beasts, that arc feral, not ferine. 

A. Newton , Zoologist, 3d ser. (1888), xii. 101. 

2. Malignant; noxious: as, a ferine disease. 
Dunqlison. 

if. n. A wild boast ; a beast of prey. 

ferinely (fe'rin-li), adv. In the manner of wild 
beasts. Craig. 

ferineness (fe'rin-noa), n. Wildness; savage- 
ness. 

A conversation with those that wore fallen into a more 
barbarous habit of life and manners would easily assimi- 
late, at least, the next generation to barbarism and/mne- 
nestt. Sir M. Hale , Orig. of Mapkind,*p. 107. 

Feringee, Feringhee (fo-ring'ge), n. [Hind. 
Farangi = Peru. Firangi — At. Franji, Afranji, 
a European ; formed, with the relational suffix 
-i, < Hind. Farang = Pers. Firang , a European ; 
a corruption of FVauk.} A Frank ; a European ; 
specifically, among the Hindus, an Englishman. 

The first instalment of these notorious cartridges . . . 
were without doubt abundantly offensive to the Farm- 
ghees as well as to the Faithful. Capt. M. Thomson. 

ferio (fe'ri-6), n. The mnemonic name of that 
mood of the first figure of syllogism of which 
the major premise is negative and the minor 
particular. The following is an example : No birds are 
viviparous; but some marine animals ale birds; hence, 
some marine animals are not viviparous. The word is 
one of the names invented in the thirteenth century and 
attributed to Petrus llispanus. The three vowels, e, t, o, 
indicate the quantity and quality of the three proposi- 
tions. See harhara. 

ferison (fe-n'spn), n. The mnemonic name of 
that mood of the third figure of syllogism which 
lias one of the premises particular and the other 
negative. The following is an example: No placental 
mammal lays eggs ; some placental mammals arc finned; 
therefore, some finned animals do not lay eggs. The wonl 
is one of tiio names of moods invented in the thirteenth 
century and attributed to ivtrns llispanus. The three 
vowels, e, t, o, indicate the quantity and quality of the 
three propositions, namely, universal negative, particular 
affirmative, puiticulur negative. The/ shows that the 
mood is to be reduced to ferio, the s that the minor prem- 
ise is simply converted in the reduction. 

ferity (for'i-ti), n. [= OF. fvrite, fierte , vio- 
lence, boldness, audacity, F. j, erte, pride, = It. 
fieri tit , < L. Jertta(l-)s, wildness, < ferns, wild, 
savage: aw feral 1 , fierce.} Wildness; suvage- 
ness; cruelty. 

Til v Jonty of such minds holds no rule in retaliations. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mur., iii. 12. 

Tin* evil of his heart is hut like the ferity and wildness 
of lions’ whelps. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1830, 1. 804 

Forgetting the ferity of their nature, become civilized 
to all his employments. Evelyn, Sylva 

Even in rugged Scotland, nature is scarcely wilder than 
a mountain sheep, certainly a good way short of the Jrrtty 
of the moose and caribou. The Century, XXVII. 11 1. 

ferkt, v. Bee firk 1 . 

ferlicht, a. and adv. Bee frrly. 

ferlingt, «. [Also written farting (cf . fart 2 , J'a r- 
del 2 ,Jarthel ) ; ult. < AS.feorthlhtg, a fourth part, 
a farthing: see farthing.'] 1. In old fair , a 
fourth; a fourth part; a quarter; a farthing. 
Specifically — 2. A quarter of a ward or bor- 
ough. 

To King Edward tin* Confessor's time . . . there were 
in this Borough fotire For l mas, tlwitiH, quarters or Wards. 

Holland, ti. of Camden's Britain, p. 597. 

ferling-noblet (fer'ling-iiiPbl), n. The quarter- 
noble, an English gold coin. Bee quarter-noble. 

ferly, farly (fAr'li, fiir'li), a. and n. [Also 
written ferlie, far lie; < ME. ferly, ferli, ferlirh, 
forty Ire , fearful, terrible, unexpected, sudden, 
strange, wonderful (as a noun, a wonder, a 
strange event or object), < AS . f write., sudden, 
unexpected, quick (= 1). geranrhjk = MHO. 
varlich , Q.gtftihrlwh , dangerous, = \oe\. fdrligr, 
disastrous, = Dan. Bw .farhg, dangerous), < fwr , 
danger, fear: see fear 1 .} 1 . a. 1. Fearful; ter- 
rible. 

A ferly Rtrifc fd them hetwune, 

As they went hi the way. 

Robin Jlood and the Monk (Child's Ballads, V. 3). 

2. Unexpected; sudden. — 3. Singular; won- 
derful ; extraordinary. 

Tlio seide Petyr, ‘ ‘ ft ferli thingc 
1 was fer hens attu my prechinge." 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 84. 

Wha lierkned ever swilk a ferly thing? 

Chaucer, lleeve's Tale, 1. 253. 

All the folk that with him ware 
War ful faine of this ferly fare. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 129. 

[Obsolete or prov. Eng. and Scotch in all 
senses.] 



Feretory. 

English medieval silverwork. 


H. n. 1. A wonder; a strange deed, event, 
or object. 

And ere I cam to the court . . . 

Many ferlys n»e by-fel in a ft* we 3eris. 

Piers Plowman (A), xii. 58. 

Ha! wharo yo gaun, ye crawlin' ferlie t 

Burns, To a Louse, 

Ferly is properly a wonder, hut it is also UBed to ex 
presB any sight, incident, or event that is umiHual or that 
attracts attention ; thus, two friends meeting will aaj 
“let us walk thro’ the t«um and see th oferlies." 

Destruction of Troy, p. 400, notes, 

2. Wonder; astonishment. 

Bot I haf grete ferly, tliat I fynd no man 

That has writen in story how llanelok tliys loud wan. 

Robert of Hrunne , p. 25, 
Florence of that fan? tliantio gret ferli lmddo. 

William of Paler no. (E. E. 'J*. 8.), 1. 4531, 

When Achilles tho choiso nuiidoii with chore can behold, 
He had o ferly of hir falvhedo, & fell into tlioght. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 9144, 

3. A fault. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. and Scotch 
in all senses.] 

ferlyt, farlyt, attv. [< ME. ferly , ferli, < AB. 
f writer, suddenly, < far lie, sudden: kw ferly, a.] 

1. Fearfully; singularly; wonderfully. 

ITe conic to speke with oiiro hid l 
Ferli him thoii3t that sche w»b gory. 

King Horn (K. E. T. 8.), p. 81. 

2. Suddenly; hastily; quickly. 

Feerly In* aperide not. Wychf , 3 Ki. ix. 40 (Oxf.). 

Tim rain . . . ferly flayed that folk. 

Alliterative Poems (v d. Morris), ii. 960. 

Josuc felle on hem feerlieh. Wyclif, Josh. x. 9 (Oxf.). 

ferly (for'li), v. i . ; jirot. and pp. ferlied, ppr. 
fcwjing. [< ferly , u.J To wondor. [Scotch.] 

Tell what new taxation’s coinin', 

An ’ Jerhc at. the folk in Lou’on. 

Horns, The Twa Dogs. 

fermH, a. A Middle English form of firm. 

ferm-t, n. A Middle English form of farm 1 . 

fermacyt, w. [MK., < OF. far made: see phar- 
macy.} A medicine; healing drink. 

Fermacycx of herbes. Chaucer, Knight's Talc, 1. 1855. 

fermail (fer-nmr), n. • [OF., also frrmcil, for- 
mal (ML. reflex fmualius, fir mains, etc.); < ML. 
Jinnaeulum, a clasp, < fmnare, make firm: see 
firm , r.} A clasp or catch for mail or costume : 
same as agrafe, 1. 
fermaryt, 'n . Si»(^ fermrry. 

fermata (fer-mii. Mil), n. [It., a pause, stop, 
rest., < fermare , stop, fix, prevent, confirm, < L. 
fir marc , make firm, strengthen, < firmutt , firm: 
s on firm, r/.J In music: ( a ) A pause or break; 
especially, in a concerto, a pause in the accom- 
paniment to give room for an extended cadenza 
by the soloist, (b) A hold or pause upon a 
tone or chord, the length being discretionary 
with the performer or conductor, (e) The sign 
/vs or sj/ placed over or under a note or even 
a bar to indicate? such a hold or pause. Bee 
hold 1 . 

Fermatian (fer-ma'shian), a. Port aiuiiig to 
tlie French inn, thematic, ian Pierre de Fermat 
(lOOI-fifi). Fermatian reasoning, lessoning in tho 
following form: "A certain chnractci, I’, if possessed by 
any one of a linear series of subjects, is necessarily pos- 
sessed by the next, following subject now, the character 
P is possessed by the first subject, of the series ergo, it is 
possessed by all the subjects " Tin* disi overj of this form 
of reasoning by Fermat opened the tlieoiy of numbers to 
the roHcarehes of mathematicians. It bolds good even if 
the scries iB infinite*, so long n.s it contains no memher 
which cannot be readied by piocetding by successive 
stejm from the first membei, as is the ease, for example, 
with the entire class o! Unite posit nr integer numbers. 
In this particular Fcim.itmu rcusoinug is contrasted, for 
example, with the syllogism of transposed quantity, which 
holds only for finite classes. On theotliei hand, the Fer- 
matian inference fails in such a ease ns the following: If 
Achilles, pursuing a tortoise, Is behind it at nny instant, 
then he will still be behind it when lie reaches the point 
where the tortoise now is, hut lie 1 h behind if at llrst ; 
tlierefoie, be will always be behind it. The following is 
equally absurd If any whole number is finite, the next 
greater whole number is Unite ; blit i is Unite ; hence, all 
whole numbers uie finite. 

fermet, n. An obsolete varianf of farm 1 . 

ferment (fer'menf ), n. [= F. ferment = Sp. 
Pg. It. fermento, < L. Jer men turn . leaven, yeast, 
a drink mudo of fermented barley, fig. anger, 
passion, eontr. of \fervimentum , <ferrcre , boil, 
be agitated : s on fervent, fervid.} If. A gentle 
boiling, or the internal motion of the constitu- 
ent parts of a fluid. [Haro.] — 2. That which 
is capable of causing fermentation. Ferments are 
of two kinds, organized and unorganized. Organized fer- 
ments belong to the lowest order of microscopic fungi. 
(Sec fermentation . ) U norganized or chemical ferments are 
substances capable of causing chemical changes in certain 
other substances without themselves being permanently 
changed in the process : as diastase, maltin, and ptyalin. 


ferment 

which convert starch into u soluble modification or into 
sugar; pepsin, which dissolves proteids, forming peptones; 
cmulsin, which resolves amygdalin into oil of hitter al* 
monds, prussic acid, and dextrose. 

Use this ferment 

For musty brede, whom this wol condyment. 

Palladia* , Husboiidrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 205. 

3. Figuratively, commotion; heat; tumult; 
agitation; as, to put the passions in a ferment. 

The nation is in too high a ferment for me to expect 
either fair war, or even so much as fair quarter, from a 
reader of the opposite party. 

Dryden , Fref. to Hind and Panther. 
There was a ferment in the minds of men, a vague crav- 
ing for something new. Macaulay , Moore’s Hymn. 

The lowest population of the great cities, from Haiti* 
more to Chicago, rose in ferment and mischief. 

< '} . S. Merriam , 8. Howies, II. 420. 
Acetic ferment. 8ee acetic.— Fibrin ferment. See 
Jibrin . * Universal ferment, ill alchemy , a supposed 
cheinicul substance of such a nature that, applied to any 
animal, vegetable, or miuerul, it improves the latter, so as 
to make it the most perfect thing of its kind. 

ferment (fGr-ment'), v. [= F. fermenter = Sp. 
Pg. fe mien tar — It. fer men tare,' <, L .fermentare, 
cause to rise or ferment, pass, rise or ferment. 
< fer mention , a ferment, yeast: see for men t, ?/.J 

1. trans . If. To cause to boil gently; cause 
ebullition in. — 2. To cause fermentation in. 

One, whose spirit was fermented witli the leaven of the 
Pharisees. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. iv. 

3. Figuratively, to set in agitation; excite; 
arouse. 

Ye vigorous sw'ains! while youth ferment* your blood 
Ami purer spirits swell the sprightly flood, 

Now range the hills, the gaineful woods beset, 

Wind the shrill horn, or spread the waving net. 

Po pe, Windsor Forest, 1. 93. 
Fermenting-vat, In brewing, a tun or tank which holds 
the wort during the fermentation caused by the addition 
of the yeast. 

II. intrants, 1. To undergo fermentation. 

If wine or cider do ferment twice, it will be harder than 
if it had fermented but once. 

Aeile, rider, quoted in Evelyn’s Pomona. 

2. Figuratively, to be in agitation ; be excited, 
as by violent emotions or passions, or great 
problems. 

There is a War, questionless a fermenting against the 
Protestants. Howell, Letters, I. ii. 24. 

My griefs not only pain me 
As a lingering disease, 

But, finding no redress, ferment and rage. 

Milton, H. A., 1. 019. 

fermentability (fGr-men-ta-bil'i-ti ), v. [< fer- 
men table : see -bility.] Capability of being "fer- 
mented. 

Newman, It would seem, was unwilling to admit of the 
fermentability of milk. 

A. Hunter, Georgian) Essays, i. 197. 

fermentable (ftir-men'ta-bl), a. [< ferment + 
-able,] Capable of fermentation; thus, eider, 
beer of all kinds, wine, and other vegetable 
liquors are fermentable. Also fermen tilde. 
fermentalf (ffcr-men'tal), a. [< ferment + -al.] 
Having power to effect fermentation. 

That, containing little salt or spirit, they [cucumbers] 
mny also debilitate the vital acidity and ferine ntal faculty 
of the stomack, wc readily concede. 

Sir T. Jlroume, Vulg. Err., ii. 7. 

Fermentarian (fftr-niou-ta'ri-an), n. [< ferment 
+ -ttrian.] A term of reproach applied in the 
ecclesiastical controversies of the eleventh 
century to one who used leavened or ferment- 
ed bread in the eucharist. See Axymite and 
Proxy tmte. 

fermentatet (fAr-men'tat), r. /. [< L. fermen- 
talus , pj>. of fermentare, ferment: see ferment, 
r.] To leaven ; cause fermentation iii. 

The largest part of the Lords wore fennentated with an 
ant i-episcopal sourness. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, ii. 179. 

fermentation (iVu’-raen-ta'shon), n. [=F. fer- 
mentation = Sp. fermentaeion = Pg. fermen - 
tacdo = It. fermen taxi one, < L. as if *fermen- 
tatto(n-), < fermentare , ferment: see ferment.] 
If. A geiitle boiling or ebullition. — 2. A 
decomposition produced in an organic sub- 
stance by the physiological action of a living 
organism or by certain unorganized agents. 
See ferment. Fungi (and especially species of Saecha - 
mm gees) and bacteria arc the agents of fermentative pro- 
cesses or changes. Fermentation naturally ceases when 
the nutritive elements of the fermented substance are 
exhausted, or a sufficient proportion of u substance (as al- 
cohol) deleterious to the ferment-organism is produced. 
It may be cheeked or altogether prevented by anything 
which prevents the growth of the organism, as by exclu- 
sion of the germs or spores, by subjection to a temperature 
too high or too low, by the presence of too large a propor- 
tion of sugar or of a substance (called an antiseptic) which 
acts as a poison to the organism. There are various kinds 
of fermentation, each of which is caused by special organ- 
isms. Alcoholic fermentation in saccharine solutions, or 
fermentation in its most restricted sense, may be produced 
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by any of several organisms, including several species of 
Saccharomyceit, Mucor, Pemcillium, and Aspergillus, and 
to a slight extent by certain other fungi ; but the most im- 
portant agent is Saccharomyces cerevisue, which produces 
the fermentation of beer. In fermenting wine, several 
species of Saccharomyceit are found. S. Mycoderma forms 
a mold-like growth on the surface, the so-called ttoiversof 
wine. Acetone fermentation takes place in liquids which 
have undergone alcoholic fermentation, and is caused by 
Micrococcus ( Mycoderma ) aceti, the vinegar-plant. The 
alcohol is oxidized, and acetic acid or vinegar is the re- 
sult. This micrococcus takes two forms : the immersed 
or anacrohiotic form exists as a mucilaginous mass called 
the mother of vinegar; the other is the surface or aerohi- 
otic form, the flower* of vinegar. According to Pasteur, 
the latter only iB active in producing fermentation. Lac- 
tie fermentation, or souring of milk, is induced by cer- 
tain bacteria which decompose the sugar of milk and pro- 
duce lactic acid. Viscous fermentation is of two kinds : 
the one is caused by certalu bacteria which convert the 
fermenting substance into a slimy mass and produco 
inannitc ; the other is caused by Lcuconostoc mesenteri • 
oides, which brings about the slimy condition, but docs 
not produco mannitc. Tho latter occurs in saccharine 
solutions, and is a source of serious Iobb to sugar-manu- 
facturers on the European continent. The agent in bu- 
tyric fermentation is Bacillus amylobacter , and butyric 
acid is the result. Certain fermentative changcR are*pro- 
duced In wood by various fungi. Putrefactive fermenta- 
tion, or putrefaction, occurs in animal substances and 
plant products containing a large proportion of nitroge- 
nous matter. The organism which is active in the putre- 
faction of beef is Bacterium termo. The ammoniacul 
fermentation of urine is caused by Micrococcus ureue. See 
putrefaction , bacterium, and germ theory, under germ. 

Fermentation is a very general phenomenon. It is life 
without air, or life without free oxygen, or, more gener- 
ally still, it is the result of a chemical process accom- 
plished on a fermentable substance. 

Pasteur , Fermentation (trnns.), p. 270. 

3. Figuratively, the state of being in high ac- 
tivity or commotion ; agitation; excitement, 
as of the intellect or feelings, a society, etc. 

The founders of the English Church wrote and acted in 
an age of violent intellectual Jermcntation and of constant 
action uiul reaction. Macaulay. 

A man may be a bettor scholar than Erasmus, and know 
no more of the chief causes of tho present intellectual 
fermentation than Erasmus did. 

Huxley, Science and Culture. 
Amylic.butyrio, etc. , fermentation, see the adjectives. 
— Benzoic fermentation, tho change by which hippuric 
acid, cither in the body or in urine, takes on a molecule 
of wuter and iB resolved into benzoic ucid and glycocoll. 
=Syn. See ebullition. 

fermentative (fer-men'ta-tiv), a . [= F. fer- 
mentatif= Sp. Pg. fermen ta tiro ; as ferment 4- 
-a tire.] 1. Causing or having power to cause 
fermentation. 

He |M. Schiitzenberger] thinks that this power, which 
lie terms fermentative energy, may bu estimated more cor- 
rectly by the quantity of sugar decomposed by the unit- 
weight of yeast in unit-time. 

Pasteur, Formontation (trails.), p. 252. 

2. Of the nature of, consisting in, or produced 
by fermentation. 

It is not a fermentative process ; for the solution begins 
at the surface, and proceeds towards the centre, contrary 
to the order in which fermentation acts and spreads. 

Paley, Nat. Tlieol., x. 

Also fermentivc. 

fermentativeness (f^r-men'ta-tiv-nes), n. The 
quality of being fermentative, 
fermentible (f6r-men'ti-bl), a. [< ferment + 
-ible; better fermentable .] See fermentable. 
fermentive (fdr-men'tiv), a. [< ferment + -ivc.] 
Same as fermentative . 

The introduction into tho blood of substances which 
shall prevent fermenti ve, deflbrinizlng, or destructive pro- 
cesses. Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 381. 

ferment-oil (f6r'raent-oil), n. An odorous com- 
pound produced during the fermentation of 
bruised vegetables or of their extracted juice, 
ferment-organism (f6r'inent-dr*gan-izm), n. 
An organism which produces fermentation ; a 
ferment. 

ferment-secretion (f6r'ment-se-kre // shon), n. 
The production of an unorganized ferment, 
fermereret, n - [ME., < former#, q. V.] The of- 
ficer in a religious house who had the care of 
the infirmary. 

So did our sextein and our fermerere, 

That han ben trewe freres fifty ycro. * 

Chaucer , Summoner s Talc, 1. 151, 

fermeryt, fermaryt, w. [Also firmary; ME./er- 
mery, fennertv , fermorie, < OF. fermeric , abbr. 
of vnfvrmvrie, an infirmary : see infirmary.] An 
infirmary; a room or building sot apart for the 
use of the sick. 

llcwfulncs salle make the fermorye; Devocione salle 
make the celcrc ; Meditacion salle make the gernere. 

MS. Lincoln, A. i. 17, f. 272. ( H alii well .) 

If je fare so in gowre fermorie ferly me tlduketh, 

But chest be there charite shuldo be and gouge childern 
dorste pleyne ! Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 108. 

fermeture (f6r'me-tur), n. [F. (= It. fermatura), 
a fastening, shutting, stop, l former, shut, fasten, 
< h.firmare, make fast: see firm, v.] A rnecha- 


fermor 

nism for closing the bore or chamber of a breech- 
loading small-arm or cannon ; a breech-closing 
apparatus. The Krupp fermeture consists of a cylin- 
droprismatic wedge furnished with a Broadwell ring to 
serve as a gas-check. This wedge slides transversely in 




Krupp Fermeture with Broadwell Ring. 

Fig. t. Horizontal section of gun. Fig. a. Transverse section of 
gun and rear elevation of wedge. A, A, body of gun; B, l>ore: C, 
cyhndroprismatic wedge; D, bearing-plate ; /?, Broadwell ring, L, 
loading-hole; V, vent ; S, locking-screw. 


ft mortise in the steel breech -piece, and in the large cali- 
bers it is moved in and out by a translating screw on one 
side. The block 1 b locked in position by a second screw 
having u part of Its thread cut away so that a partial 
turn cauBeB it to engago or disengage In tho breech of the 
gun. The French or interrupted -screw fermeture is a 
steel screw with its exterior divided into Bextants or arcs 
. of 99" each. The 
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French or Interruptcd-Scrcw Fermeture. 

Fig. i. Section of breech-block. Fig 2. Ele- 
vation of breech-block. A, A, lmdy of gun: 
B, B. brccch-screw ; C, C. inushroom-hcadand 
splmlle ; />, Z>, " pad ” or asl>estob ring ; a, a , 
brass or copper rings ; b, b, tin or zinc plates ; 
vent and upper-vent bushings. 


screw - threads 
are removed 
from the alter- 
nate arcs, which 
thus present a 
plain cylindrical 
surface. The in- 
terior surface of 
the breech of the 
gun 1b similarly 
formed with al- 
ternate blank 
and threaded 
sectors. Inclos- 
ing, the thread- 
ed sectors on 
the block are 
brought oppo- 
site the blanks in 
tile breech, and 
the block is in- 
serted by turn- 
ing a translat- 
ing screw ; then 
oue sixth of a 
turn of the block 
to the right en- 
gages the threads 
on tlie block 
with those in 
the breech and 
closes the chain • 
her. The De 


Bunge or Freire gas-check is generally used with this 
system of fermeture. The fermeture of the Hotchkiss 
mountain-gun consists of a simple prismatic wedge, with 
a locking screw engaging in a recess in the breech. A 
handle on one side serves to close and draw out the block, 
and to lock it. This form of block bus merely to support 
the head of the cartridge-ease, which acts aB its own gas- 
check. The fermetures for small -arms present a great 
variety of combinations and movements. The most im- 
portant are the rotating breech-block, us in the United 
States Springfield and Martini-Henry rifles; the sliding 
breech-block, as in the Sharps and Winchester rifles ; ami 
the sliding bolt, as in tlie Hotchkiss and Chaffee* Reece 
rifles. I 11 all modern sniall-anns the metallic cartridge- 
case serves as a gas-check or obturator. See gas-check , in- 
terrupted screw (under screw), obtmator , and cut under 
cannon. 

fermillett (f6r'mi-let), n. [< OF. fermillet, 
fermoillet, dim. of fermcil, form a it, fer mol, etc., 
a clasp: see fer mail.] A buckle or clasp. 

Those stones were sustained or stayed by buckles and 
flrmillets of gold for more firmness. 

Donne , Hist. Septuagint, p. 49. 

fermisont, n. [ME. , also fermysou n ,f army son e ; 
< AF. fermeyson, close-time, OF. fermoison, a 
prison, < ML. firmatio(n -), a strengthening, con- 
firmation, grant, warrant, assurance, a strong- 
hold, close-time, < h.firmare, make strong, con- 
firm : Ree firm, v.] 1 . In old Png. law, the time 

within which it was forbidden to kill male doer ; 
close-time for deer. 

The fre lorde hade defende in fermysoun tyme, 

That ther schulde no mon inene to the mule dere. 

Sir Gaivayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1159. 

2. Deer; venison. 

ffiesch fluriste of fermysone with frumentee noblo 
Thcr-to wylde to wale, and wynlyche bryddes. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. H.), 1. 180. 

3. A place where deer were kept or allowed to 
range. 

Tyl on a day thay horn dy 3 t into the dene dellus, 
Felluii to the femalus. in forest was fredde, 

Fayre by fermesones, ny frythys and felles 

To the wudde thay weyndun. Anturs of Arthur, at. 1. 

fermo (fer'mo), a. [It., < L. firmus, firm: see 
firm, a.] In music, firm ; fast; unchanged. Bee 
canto fermo. 

fermort, n. An obsolete form of farmer. 



fern 
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ferr&ndine 



M.ile-fem (Asfidium Filix-tHaS). 


fern 1 (f6m), n. [< ME. ferne , < AS. feam = 
D. varen = OHG. /«rn, faran, faram , /am, 
MHG. varn, t?arm, G. /am (in comp. farn-kraut), 
fern; perhaps akin to Serv. Bulg. Bonem. paprat 
= Pol. paproc s= Buss, paporoti = Lith. papartis, 
fern. Some compare Skt. parna , wing, fea- 
ther, leaf, tree (applied to various plants) ; the 
same connection of thought appearing in the 
Gr. TTrepte, a fern, tt rep6v y a wing, feather, = E. 
feather, ] One of a large group of vascular 
cryptogaraous plants, constituting the natural 
order Filices. They are herbaceous, rarely shrubby or 
arborescent plants, sometimes with long creeping rhi- 
zomes. lint in ninny cases the rootstock or caudex is 
orect, when the species is called a tree-fern. The fructifi- 
cation, which iB asexual, consists of spores produced in spo- 
rangia upon the 
backs or margins 
of the fronds. The 
sporangia in most 
genera are collect- 
ed in definite clus- 
ters (sori), and 
these are usually 
covered by a 
special covering 
membrane, or one 
formed from the 
margin of the 
froml, called an 
indusium. Each 
Bporangiuni is 
formed from a 
single epidermal 
cell. In the lar- 
gest suborder, the 
Polypodiaceiv, the 
sporangia aro 
Btalked and pro- 
vided with a ver- 
tical, many-joint- 
od ring, which 
ruptures at matu- 
rity, allowing the 
escape of the 
spores. In the 
other suborders 
the ring is less perfectly developed, or wanting. The 
spores m germination produce a green prothallium upon 
the surface of the soil, and upon the under surface of the 
prothallium antlieridia and arehegonia arc inomteiously 
produced. After fertilization the germ-cell of the arehc- 
• gonium develops into a frond-bearing plant. About 2,500 
species of ferns art; known. They are found all over the 
world, hut abound in humid temporate and tropical re- 
gions. Great Brit- 
ain lias about 50, 
temperate M orth 
America about 
100, India about 
6(H). Ferns are 
very abundant as 
fossil plants. The 
earliest known 
forms occur in 
Devonian rocks, 
and their remains 
are very com- 
mon in connec- 
tion with coal of 
theCarbonfforous 
period. Flants 
of the related 
group Ophioyhs- 
sacece also are 
called ferns. — 

ChriBtmaBfern. 
Nee Christmas . 

-Cloak-fern, a 
species of Nntholtuna —Filmy fern, a species of the genus 
aymenouhyllum , found on moist rocks and in copses — 
Flowering fern, a fern of the genus Osmunda , especially 
O. reyalis. This plant, which is common in Europe and 
America, growing in boggy places and wet woods, forms 
tufts of large bipiunate fronds. In the fertile fronds the 
upper pintiw are transformed into a handsome panicle of 
sporangia.— Hare'B-fOOt fern, Dnnallia Cunariensis . — 
Maidenhair fern, species of Adiantum, especially A . 
pedaturn and A. Capulus-V eneris. — Royal fem, Osmun- 
da re pal Lx . — Scented fern, Nephrudium Oreoptens, from 
the citron odor of its fronds when gently rubbed.— Sensi- 
tive fern, Onoclea xensihihs. — Sweet- or meadow-fern, 
the My rim Comptonia (or Comptonia asplenifolta ), a myri- 
caeeous shrub of North America, with fragrant fern-like 
foliage. (For other ferns, see the compound names.) 

fern 2 t, a. [ME. fern, < AS. fyrn, ancient, former 
(chiefly in comp.), = 08. ferni = OHO. firm, 
MHG. virne, ola, G. firm, former, of tlic last year 
(HMifirn), =Icel. /orw-= 8w. forn- =Gotli. fair- 
neis , old, ancient; akin to far*, q. v.] 1. An- 

cient; old; former; past; previous. 

Feme lialwes couthe in sondry londeB. 

Chaucer , Gen. l’rol. to C. T., 1. 14. 

2. Distant ; remote ; far off. 

. a >Gpl 

Chaucer , Boethius, ii. meter 7. 

fem 2 f adv. [ME. fern ; < fern‘s, a.] Long ago ; 
long oefore. 

But for they han iknowen it so fem. 

Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1 248. 

fernery (fta'ne-ri), n . ; pi. ferneries (-riz). [< 
fern 1 + -ery. J A place where ferns are arti- 
ficially grown ; a plantation of ferns. 



, Sphenoptert r obtusiloba ; b, S. latifolia , 
t, P*iOptfti\ Mil tom 


femflreckled (f6rn-frek'ld), a. [Cf. ferntide.] 
Freckled. [Prov. Eng.] 
femgale (fSrn'gal), n. The sweet-fern, Myrica 
Comptonia. 

ferniticle, fernitickle, ». 8 eefemticie. 
fernleaf (fton'lef), n. A delicate rose-colored 
alga, Callithamnion gracillimum . 
fem-OWl (fGrn'oul), n. 1. Properly, a name of 
the common European goatsucker or night-jar, 
Capri mulgus cur op was. — 2. The short-eared owl 
or marsh-owl, Asio br achy of us or aceijntrinus . 
[Ireland.] 

fern-seed (fera'sed), n. The seed of a fern; 
collectively, the seed-like bodies constituting 
the spores of ferns: formerly supposed to pos- 
sess wonderful virtues, such as the power of 
rendering a person carrying it invisible. 

We have the receipt of fern-seed ; we walk invisible. 

Shat., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 

fernshaw (fi*rn ' sha), n. A shaw, brake, or 
thicket of ferns. 

lie hade me take the Gipsy mother, 

And set her telling some story or other 
Of hill or dale, oakwood or fernshaw. 

lirouminy , Flight of the Duchess. 

femsmundf, w. The flowering fern, Osmunda 
regal is. 

Ferns mund is . . . an herb of some called water-fern, 
hath atriangulur stalk, mid is like polipody, and it grows 
in hogs and hollow grounds. 

(J. Markham, C heap and Good Husbandry, 1676. 

fernticle (f6rn'ti-kl), n. [Als o fern tickle, J’arn- 
tielc, far n tickle, fan tickle ; Sc. fern Hide, ferui- 
ticklx, fat ml i cldc, explained as ‘a freckle on the 
skin resembling the seed of a fern.*] A freckle : 
usually in the plural. [Prov. Eng.] 
fernticled (fern'ti-kld), a. Freckled. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

ferny (f£r'ni), a. [< JiTW 1 + *//l. ] 1. Abound- 

ing in or overgrown with ferns. 

Hee not ye that bonny road, 

That winds about thejenue liraeV 
Thomas the Rhymer (Child's Ballads, 1, 111). 
The wfi.l-buek liells from ferny brake. 

N'off, M.irmion, iv. 15. 

2. Kosombling or of the nature of a fern, 
fernyeret, n. [ME., < Jem” 4- ycrc, year.] A 
past year; particularly, the past year. 

Farcwcl al the snowgh nt ferne ye re. 

Chance ) , Tloilus, v. 1176 

Many tymes haue moeued the to tliinke or ♦linn* ende, 
And how fele fernjeres arc faren (gonej and so fewe to 
come. P<ers Plowman (B), xii. 5. 

ferocientf, a. [< L. fcrocicu (t-)s, ppr. of fero- 
eirc, be? fierce, be ungovernable, (.ferox {ferae-), 
fierce: see ferocious.} Fierce; savage; fero- 
cious. 

Nothing so booh tames the madnesse of people us their 
own fierceness and extravagancy which at. length, as S 
Cyprian observes, tires them by taking away their breath, 
and vainly exhausting their Jeroaent spirits. 

lip. Gauden, 'Fears of the Church, p. 142. 

ferocious (fe-rb'shus), a. [< L. Jerox (fcroc-), 
wild, bold, savage, fierce, (.ferns, wild, savage, 
fierce (see fierce), + - ous .] 1. Of a fierce or 

cruel nature; savage; wild; rapacious . as, a 
ferocious disposition; ferocious savages; a Jc- 
roeious lion. 

Tin* room speedily became crammed to suffocation by 
Turcomans, whose curiosity was little short oijemnovs 
O' Donovan, Merv, xv. 

2. Indicating or expressive of ferocity: as, a 
ferocious look. 

Slow rose a form, in majesty of mud ; 

.Shaking the horrors of Ins sable brows, 

And each ferocious feature grim with ooze. 

Pope, Hunciud, ii. 328. 
=gyn. 1. Untamed, cruel, fell, ruthless, relentless, piti- 
less, merciless, brutal, inhuman, sanguinary, bloody, fu- 
rious. 

ferociously (fe-ro'shus-li), a dr. In a fierce man- 
ner; fiercely; with ferocity nr savage cruelty, 
ferociousness (fo-ro'shub-nes;, 7t. The quality 
of being ferocious ; savage llerccnoss ; cruelty ; 
ferocity. 

It (Christianity] has abated the jeroc.iousne.ss of war. 

//. Rlair, Works, 1. vi. 

ferocity (fe-ros'i-ti ), n. [< F. feronte = Pr. fe- 
roeitat = Sp. feromdad = Pg. ferocidadc — It. 
ferocitd, < L. fcroc itu(t-)s, fierceness, < Jerox 
(fcroc-), fierce: see fierce.'] The quality of be- 
ing ferocious; ferocious or fierce character or 
disposition; savage wildnoss or fierceness; fury; 
cruelty: as, the ferocity of barbarians. 

An uncommon ferocity in my countenance, with the re- 
markable flatness of my noBe. and tutent of my mouth, 
have procured me the name ol lion. Addison, Guardian. 

The atrocious opinions that were prevalent concerning 
the guilt of heresy produced in many minds an extreme 
and most active ferocity. Reeky , Europ. Morals, II. 198. 


In pathetic contrast with the ferocity of vengeful Achil- 
les is the tenderness with which Friam, Hecuba, and An- 
dromache wail for their fallen one. 

A. A. Rev., CXXXIX. 461. 

The Turcomans display great fondness for dumb ani- 
mals, anil it was remarkable to see men of known Jerocity 
exhibit the greatest tenderness to various pets. 

O’ Donovan, Merv, xxiii. 

=8yn. Savageness, barbarity, inhumanity, ruthleBsneBS, 
mercilessnesH, brutality. 

feroher (fe-ro'hcr), n. [Pahlttvi (also written 
frohar, feruer, fervor), < Zend fravashi, of 
doubtful etymology.] 1 . One of an order of be- 
ings, the life-prineiplos or geniuses or tutelary 
spirits of living beings, believed in and rever- 
enced by the 
ancient Per- 
sians, adher- 
ents of the Zo- 
roastrian reli- 
gion. — 2. A 

name given, 
very question- 
ably, to a sym- 
bol seen on 
monuments of Feroher 

Ulicient Per- (From Bonomi’s " Nineveh and its Palaces") 

sian origin, 

representing a winged circle, with or without a 
manlike figure in it, hovering over the head of 
a king or other person, and believed by some to 
represent his tutelary spirit. 

fer oligiste (fer ol-e-zhest'). [F. : Jer, < L. 
f err inn , iron; olupste, < Gr. i/J) in rot;, superl. of 
of nr, few, little, small.] Anhydrous iron ses- 
quioxid, otherwise (sailed hematite or specular 
iron ore . 

Feronia (fo-ro'ni-ji), n. [L., an old Italian de- 
ity, related to Telius, the patron of freedmen; 
a Sabine word.] 1. A genius of rutaceous 
plants allied to the orange, of a single species, 
F. dephantum, a native of tropical India and 
Java. It is a thorny tree wlih pinnate leaves and white 
lloweis, and beam an aeid fruit which is known as the 
elephant- or wood-apple. Tills is eaten, and used for jel- 
lies, and also as a medicine, in the same way as the nearly 
related hel, or Bengul quince. The tree exudes a gum re- 
sembling gum arable, mid the wood is used in house build- 
ing and for other purposes. 

2. In entom. : (a) A genus of adepliagous boe- 
tlos, of the family Carabida', or giving name to 
the Fer on rid w. It is synonymous in part with 
Par das of Bonelli, in part with Molops of the 
same author. Lalreille, 1817. (b) A genus of 

dipterous insects. IV. E. Leach, 1817. [Obso- 
lete.] 

Feroniidsef (fer-d-ni'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Fero- 
nia 4- -ida\ ] A family of caraboid beetles, 
taking name from the genus Feronia . Also 
Frron tdic, Fcromdes. 

ferosh, v. See f crash. 

ferourf, n. See farrier. 

A nmyBtur of liorsys a Ki|uyer thcr is, 

Aueyner and Jerour vndur hym 1 wvs. 

Jiahees Rook (E. E. T. S.), p. 319. 

ferous (fe'rus), a. [= F. f drove = Pr. ferore 
=s Sj). Pg. /me = It. ferotr, < L. ferns, wild, 
savage : see fierce. ] Wild ; savage ; feral. 
[Rare.] 

And in this he had a special aim, and hope ulso, to ch- 
tahhsli Christian laws among infidels, and, by domestical, 
to clmcc away those ferous and indomitable creatures that 
infested the land Wilson, .lames I. 

-ferous. [< L. -fer + E. -ous : see -fer. J The 
terminal element, meaning * bearing * or f pro- 
ducing, 7 in Home compound adjectives, with 
English nouns in -fer (and New Latin forms in 
-fer (also -ferns), m., -J< ra, f., -fentm, neiit.): as, 
coniferous, cone-bearing; hacnf crons, berry-pro- 
ducing; auriferous, gold-producing; just ferous, 
pest-producing. 

ferraget, U. Same ferriage, 

Peaye. Moult* paid for passage oner sea, in a shippe, or 
over the water in a feme , J err aye pay. Momendator. 

ferrandinet, farrandinet (fer'-, far' an -din), 
u. [Also farreudiuc , farandaht, farendone, a 
stuff so called appar. on account of its color, 
< OF. ferrandm, iron-gray, < f errant, f errand, 
f'cranf, ferand, iron-gray (as a noun, an iron- 
gray horse, a horse in general), < fer, < L. 
J'errum, iron: see ferreons, farrier.'] A kind 
of cloth, partly of silk and partly of wool or 
hair. 

1 know a great Lady that cannot follow her Husband 
abroad to his Haunts, because her Farrandine is so ragged 
and greasy. Wycherley , Love in a Wood, v. 

With my taylor to buy a silk suit, . . . and, after long 
resolution of having nothing hut black, I did buy a col- 
oured silk ferrandm. Pcpys, Diary, II. 245. 





ferrandlae 

The Lords . . . fell to consult and debate if the said 
act, prohibiting all clothes made of silk stuffs to be worn 
by any except the privileged persons, reached to faran- 
dains; which arc part silk, part hah*. 

Fountamhall, Decisions, Supp., p. 2. 

Ferrara, n. See Andrea Ferrara . 

Ferrarese (fer-ft-res' or -rez'), a. and n. [< 
Ferrara 4 -esc.'] I. a . Of or pertaining to the 
city of Ferrara in Italy, noted as the center of a 
school of Renaissance painting, or the former 
duchy of Ferrara. 

Little known Ferrarese painters. 

Quarterly /lev., OXLV. 119. 

II. w. A native or an inhabitant of Ferrara, 
ferraryt (fer'a-ri), n. [< L. f err aria, an iron- 
mine, iron-works, fem. oi ferrarius, of iron : see 
farrier, farriery. ] The art of working in iron ; 
iron-working. 

And thus resolv’d to Lemnos she doth hie, 

Where Vulcan workes in heavenly ferrarie. 

Hey wood, Troja Rritannica, 1. 1609. 

ferrate (fer'at), n. [< L. f err urn, iron, + -ate 1 .] 
In chcm.y a salt formed by the union of ferric 
acid with a base. 

ferrayt, n. All obsolete form of foray. 
ferret, adv. and a. 8 oe/ar 1 . 
ferrean (fer'e-an), a. [As ferreous •an.] 
Same as ferreous. 
ferrel (fer'el), n. 8oe ferrule 2 . 
ferreous (for'e-us), a. [= 8p. Pg. It. ferreo , < 
h.ferreus, made of iron, iron, < ferrum, iron.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of iron ; 
made of iron. 

A weak and inanimate kind of loadstone, veyned here 
and there with a few magnetical und ferreous lines. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 8. 

2. In cntom.y of a metallic-gray huo, like that 
of polished iron. 

ferrerH, a. and adv. compar. Bee far 1 . 
ferrer 2 t, n. Bee farrier. 
ferrer 3 t, [ME., only in barcll ferrers , pi. 
(prop, a compound), < barell, barrel, 4 ferrer , 

< OF. ferriere, a leathern bottle or bucket, < 
ML. * Terraria , ferreria (also / errata, f erratum), 
a bucket with iron hoops, fem. of L. ferrarius, 
of iron, < ferrum, iron. Cf. farrier. Bared far- 
raris is translated in ML. as cadi-ferreos, i. e., 
in acc. eados ferreos, iron-bound casks.] A 
cask or barrel with iron hoops. [Prov. Eng.] 

Barelk* ferrers they broched and bioghte theme tho wyne. 

Mortc Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2715. 

ferrestt, a. and adv. superb Bee/arL 
ferret 1 (fer'ot), n. [Early mod. E. also ferrette ; 

< ME. ferct, ferette, fferet, also forebforette, f ar- 
il tt, later fare tie (the vowel e in first, syllable 
ih due to the lack of stress — the word being 
accented in ME. on tho second syllable — or 
perhaps to simulation of L. fern, a wild ani- 
mal) (= Ml), furet, Jbret, ferret, fret, 1). fret = 
G . frett, usually in dim. frettchm), < OF. furet, 
F. furet = It .fiiretto, < ML .fnretus, also spelled 
furectus (also, after OF., foretta), a ferret, a 
dim. of the earlier ML. furo(n-), a ferret (> ()8p. 
furon , Bp. huron = Pg. fur do = OF. fur on, a fer- 
ret), these names, as well as ML. furunculus , 
furuncus, fur us, being applied to the ferret and 
other animals of the weasel kind, in allusion to 
their slyness and craftiness, < L. fur, a thief, 
dim . furunculus, a petty thief. Of.’ A 8. inearth, 
a marten, glossed by ML. furo(n-), furunculus, 
and fnruncus. The W. flared , a ferret, which 
rests on flur, wary, wily, crafty, wise, = Bret. 
fur, crafty, wise, may have been suggested 
(with its verb ffuredu, ferret out) by the K. and 
Rom. forms. Other alleged Celtic forms do not 
appear.] 1. An artificial albinotio variety of 
the fitch or polecat, Futorius vulgaris or J'a- 
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other vermin or small game living in holes, 
into which its lithe, slender, and sinuous body 
readily enters. The ferret is also called Putorius furo, 
and is by some considered a species ; it is now known only 
as a domesticated animal. It is a near relative of the stoat 


ferroprusslate 

ferric&lcite (fer-i-kal'sit), w. [< h. ferrum, iron, 
4 calx (calc-), lime, + - ite 2 .] A species of cal- 
careous earth or limestone combined with a 
large proportion (from 7 to 14 per cent.) of iron. 



Ferret ( Pntortus furo). 


tidus, said to be of African origin, about 14 
inches long, of a whitish or pale-yellowish color, 
with red or pink eyes, bred in confinement in 
Europe and America to kill rats, rabbits, and 


or ermine and the weasel, as well as of the polecat. See f erru . m X 

these wordB, and Muateliace, Putorius. *■" cyan(ogen) 4* -ic. * Cf. ferrocyanic.] 

As from the Berrios in the Winter’s night Related to or containing f emeyanogen.— Ferri- 

The Keeper drawee his Ferret (flesht to bite). 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Decay. 

2. In glass-manuf., the iron used to try the 
melted matter tp see if it is fit to work, and to 
make the rings at the mouths of bottles. 

ferret 1 (fer'et), V. t. [< ME. \fereten , fyrretten , 

< OF. f ureter, F.f ureter, hunt ’with a ferret, fer- 
ret, search, ransack, = It. ferettare , furettare 
(obs.), ferret or hunt in holes, grope, fumble; 
from tho noun.] 1. To drive out of a lurking- 
place, as a ferret does the rabbit. 

With an ottyr spare ryuer none ne ponde. 

With hem that fyrrettuth robbe conyngnorthys [rabbit- 
burrows]. Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furoivall), p. 26. 

Having received sundry complaints against these invis- 
ible workmen, I ordered the proper officer of my court to 
ferret them out of their respective caves, and bring them 
before me. Addison, Trial of the Winc-brcwers. 

Hence — 2. Figuratively, to search out by per- 
severance and cunning: commonly followed by 
out : as, to ferret out a secret. 

The Inquisition ferreted out and drove into banishment 
some considerable remnantBof that unfortunate race (the 
Moorish]. //. Surinbume , Travels through Spain, xx. 

If they ferret tho mystery out of one hole they run it to 
cover in another. The Century, XXVII. 926. 

3. To search (a place). [Rare.] 

Sound round the Cels of th’ Ocean dradly-cloep ; 

Measure the Mountains snowie tops and steep; 

Ferret all Corners of this neathcr Ball. 

Sylvester, tr. of J)u Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 

4f. To worry, as a ferret does his prey. 

I’ll fer him, and flrk him, and ferret him. 

Slink., Hen. V., iv. 4. 

5. To hunt with ferrets: as, to ferret rats with 
trained ferrets. 

ferret 2 (fer'et), n. [< It. fioretto, a little flower, 
ilower-work upon lace or embroidery, coarse 
ferret-silk, = F . fleuret, floret-silk, dim. of It. 
fiore as F. fleur, a flower: see floret , flower.] 

Originally, a silk tape or narrow ribbon used 
for fastening or lacing ; now, a narrow worsted 
or cotton ribbon used for binding, for shoe- 
strings, etc., and also, when dyed in bright 
colors, for cockades, rosettes, etc. 

“We have a small account against you at the store, 
some pins and ferret, 1 believe,” said Deacon l'enrose; 

“hope you will call and settle before you leave.” 

S. Judd, Margaret, li. 1. 

ferreter (fer'ot-er), n. 1. One who uses a 
ferret- in catching or killing rats, rabbits, and 
other vermin. — 2. One who pries into the 
private affairs of others for tho purpose of un- 
earthing secrets, or of bringing anything to 
light. Johnson. 

ferreting (fer'et-ing), n. [Verbal n. of ferret*, 
v.] The sport of hunting with ferrets. 

ferretto (fe-ret'o), n. [It. ferretto ( di Spagna, 
of Spain), dim. of ferro, < L .ferrum, iron: see 
ferreous.] Copper calcined with brimstone or 
white vitriol, used in coloring glass.— Spanish 
ferretto, a rich reddish brown, obtained by calcining cop- 
per and sulphur together in closed crucibles. Weale. 

ferriage (fer'i-aj), n. [Early mod. E. also/tfn- 
age, f err age; < ME. feriage , f cry age; < ferry + 

-age.] 1. Conveyance over a stream or other 
water by a ferry-boat or other similar means of 
transport ; the act or business of ferrying. 

“In feith,” seido Merlin, “ther-In is no pereile, but 
other to aske a lustinge or ellcs th v feriage.” 

Merlin (E. t. T. S.), iii. 605. 

2. Provision for ferrying; means of crossing a 
stroam or other water by forrying: as, inade- 
quate ferriage; the ferriage of the river is 
neglected. — 3. Tho price charged for ferry- 
ing : as, tho ferriage has been reduced. 

But first, he placed the needful obelus, 

The ferriage of the dead, beneath lior tongue ; 

Her spirit else had wandered by tho Styx 
An hundred years among the wretehed ghosts. 

11. U. Stoddard, The Fisher and Charon. 

ferric (fer'ik), a. [= F .ferrique, < L .ferrum, 
iron : see ferreous.] Pertaining to or extracted 
from iron ; specifically, pertaining to iron in 
tho quadrivalent condition, a ferric compound is 
one in which the iron enters as a sexivalcnt radical (con- 
sisting of two quadrivalent atoniB). These compounds 
are ofttn called sesqui-compounds : as, iron jw^t/iehlorid 
(FcoCIa), and iron sesouioxUX (Fe 2 0 3 ). — Ferric acid, an 
acid of iron (Hj»Fo 04 ), never obtained in the free state. 

A few salts of this acid are known, and are called fer- 
rates.— Ferric salts, salts in which iron is considered 
as quadrivalent, and two atouiB of iron form a sexivalent 
radical, as FegCle. 


-nogen.- 

cyanic add, HaFeCoNg, an acid obtained by decompos- 
ing ferricyanide of lead with sulphuric acid, forming brown 
crystals which have an astringent taste. 

ferricyanide (fer-i-si'a-nid or -nld), n. [< ferrir 
cyan-ic 4 -ide 1 . CL ferrocyanide .] A compound 
of a base or basic radical with ferricyanogen. 
ferricyanogen (fer'-'i-si-an'o-jen), n . [< L. fer- 
rum, iron, 4 E. cyanogen, q. v.] A hexad radi- 

ferrierH (?er^i-6r), n. [Formerly also/enowr; < 
ferry 4 -cr 1 .] A ferryman. 

Also if any boteman or feriour be dwelling in the ward, 
that taketh more for botemanage or feriage then is or- 
dained. Calthrop’s Reports, 1670. 

ferrier 2 t, n - An obsolete spelling ot farrier. 
ferrieryf, n. An obsolete spelling of farriery . 
Bp. Lowth. 

ferriferous (fe-rif 'q-rus), a. [< L. ferrum , iron, 
4 ferre, == E. bear 1 , 4 -ous.] Containing iron 
or ores of iron.— Ferriferous rocks, rocks containing 
iron ore. 

ferrilt (fer'il), n. An obsolete form of ferrule 2 . 
ferrilite (fer'i-llt), n. [< L. ferrum, iron, 4 Gr. 
XtOoi;, stone.] Ragstone, 
ferrite (fer'it), n. [< L. ferrum, iron, 4 4te 2 .] 
A term proposed by Vogelsang to include in- 
determinable mineral substances of a reddish 
color, frequently observed in certain igneous 
rocks when they are examined in thin sections 
under the microscope. They probably consist 
in most cases of hydrous oxid of iron, 
ferrivorous (fo-riv'o-rus), a. [ < L. ferrum, iron, 
4 vorare, devour.] ’ Iron-eating. [Itaro.] 

The idiot at Ostend . . . died at last in consequence of 
his appetite for iron. . . . Thin poor creature was really 
ferrivorous. Southey, The Doctor, cxxviii. 

ferro-. An element in some compounds, repre- 
senting th© Latin ferrum, iron : used in chem- 
istry to denote derivation from iron, 
ferrocyanic (for^o-si-an'ik), a. [< L. ferrum, 
iron, 4 K. cyan(ogen) 4 -ic.] Related to or con- 
taining the tetrad radical FeC 6 N 6 . Also ferro- 
prussic — Ferrocyanic add, H 4 FoC«No, an acid ob- 
tained by decomposing ferrocyanides with sulphuric acid, 
ferrocyanide (fer-6-si'a-nid or -nid), w. [< fer- 
rocyan-ic 4 -ide 1 .] A compound of a base or 
basic radical with ferrocyanogen. Potassium fer- 
rocyanide, or yellow prussiate qf vntash, is commercially 
the most important ferrocyanide, being the starting-point 
for the production of all the cyanogen compounds. It is 
prepared by fusing in iron pots potassium carbonate, vari- 
ous sorts of animal refuse, as bone, hair, blood, etc., and 
iron-filings. Tho f usod mass is digested with water, and tho 
yellow priissiatc of potash separated by crystallization. It 
is a powerful oxidizing agent, and is used in the arts. 

ferrocyanogen (fer^o-sl-an'o-jen), n. [< L. fer- 
rum, iron, 4 E. cyanogen , q. v.] A tetravalent 
radical, Fe(CN) 0 , consisting of six cyanogen 
radicals united with one atom of iron. Ferro- 
cyanides may be regarded as compounds of this 
radical with a base. 

ferromf, adv. [ME., also ferrum , a var. (as if 
dat.) of ferren, feorren, far; in phr. aferrom, o 
J'errom, prop. comp, a-ferrom, var. of aferren, 
aferre, afer, afar: see afar.] Far .— a ferromf, 

afar. 

I my self have seen o Ferrom in that See, as thoughc It 
hadde ben agret Yle fullcof Trees and Buscaylle, fulle of 
Thornes and BrereB, gret plentco. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 271. 

ferromagnetic (fer^o-raag-n et'ik), a. [ < L . fer- 
rum, iron, 4 E. magnetic.] Paramagnetic; be- 
having liko iron in a magnetic field. Bee dia- 
magnetic. 

Faraday gives reasons for believing that all bodies are 
cither ferromagnetic or diamagnetic. 

W. K. Clifford , Lectures, I. 241. 

ferromanganese (f er^o-mang'ga-nez), n. [< L. 
ferrum , iron, 4 E. manganese .] A variety of 
white pig-iron containing a relatively large 
amount of carbon, from to 6 per cent., and 
over 25 per cent, of manganese. It is largely 
used in the manufacture of Bessemer steel, 
ferron&re (fo-ro-niar'), n. [F. ; cf. ferronier, 
an ironmonger, etc., < fer, < L. ferrum, iron.] 
A chain of gold, usually set with jowels, worn 
on the head by women. 

Her [Lady Blessington’sl hair is dressed close to her 
head, and parted on her forehead by a ferontere of tur- 
quoises. Quoted in First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 96. 

ferroprusslate (fer-6-prug'iat), n . [< ferro- 

pruss-ic 4 -i-ate.] A compound of ferroprus- 
sic or ferrocyanic acid with a base. 



ferroprussic 

ferroprussic (fer-o-prus'ik), a. [< L. ferrum , 
iron, + E. prussic.} Same hs ferrocyanic. 
ferrosoferrfc (fe-rd-so-fer'ik), a. [< L. as if 
*ferro8us (< ferrum, iron) 4- ferrum , iron, 4- -»c.] 
In chem., a term applied to those iron com- 
pounds in which three iron atoms form a nu- 
cleus or radical which is octivalent, as magnetic 
oxid of iron, FegO^ 

ferrotellurite (fer-6-tel'u-rit), n. [< L. ferrum , 
iron, 4- K. tellurite .] A little-known mineral 
from Colorado, occurring in delicate tufts of 
minute yellow crystals: it is supposed to be a 
tellurate of iron. 

ferrotype (fer'o-tlp), n. [< k. ferrum , iron, + 
Gr. Ttmng y impression. J A land of positive 
photograph, so called because the sensitive 
film is laid on a sheet of enameled iron or tin ; 
a tintype. The plate is exposed in the camera 
and then developed in the ordinary way. 

ferrotyper (fcr'o-ti-p6r), n. One who makes 
ferrotypes ; a photographer who makes a spe- 
cialty of ferrotypes. 

Tills is tilt* camera, and the only one, for th v ferrotyper. 

Silver Sunbeam, p. 568. 

ferrous (fer'us), a . [< L. ferrum , iron, 4* -o */.<?.] 
Pertaining to or obtained from iron ; specifi- 
cally, pertaining to iron in the bivalent condi- 
tion: contrasted with ferric (which see). 

It is necessary to ascertain whether the quantity of 
acetic acid present is sufficient to keep the ferrous ace- 
tate in solution. Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 827. 

Ferrous compounds, those compounds in wldeh the 
basic radical is a single bivalent atom of iron, as ferrous 
oxid, FeO. Also called iron protoxid. 

The ferrous compounds whose radical is a single bivalent 
atom of iron. Cooke, Chem. Tliilos. 

ferruginated (fe-rd'ji-na-ted), a. [See ferru- 
ginous .] Having the color or properties of iron- 
rust. 

ferrugineous (fer-o-jin'e-us), a. [= Bp. Pg. 
It. Jerrugmeo , < L. ferruy incus : see ferrugi- 
nous.'] Same as ferruginous. 

Hence they aie cold, hot, sweet, stinking, purgative, di- 
urutick or Je it uyineous. Ray, Works of Creation, i. 

ferruginous (fe-rb'ji-nus), a. [= F. ferrugi - 
neux = Bp. Pg. It. Jerrugi nosoy < L. »s if “fer- 
rugi nosus, equiv. to ferruginus , commonly 'fer- 
rugineus, of the color of iron-rust, dark-red, 
dusky, of an iron taste, < ferrugo (ferrugi n-), 
iron-rust, the color of iron-rust: see ferrugo. ] 

1. Of the color of iron-rust; light reddish 
brown. — 2. Of the nature of or containing 
iron. 

By this means I found the Herman spa to retain a little 
acidity, even here at London ; hut more than one of our 
own ferruginous springs did not, even upon this trial, 
appear to have any. Hoyle, Works, IV. 814. 

ferrugo (fo-rb'go), n. [L., iron-rust, the color 
of iron-rust, < ferrum, iron. Of. ( nrugo, albugo. ] 
In hot., a disease of plants commonly called 
rust (which see). It is caused by fungi of the family 
Uredinex v, and especially of its largest genus, Puccini a 
Imp. Diet. [Not used.] 

ferrule 1 f, n. Bee ferule 1 . 

ferrule 2 , ferule 2 (fer'il or -yl), n. [Corrupt 
forms, simulating in the term, the word fer- 
ulc\ and in the first syllable the L. ferrum , 
iron ; formerly ferrel, ferril , earlier vcrril f ver- 
rclyVerely virolc , vyrole (see virolc ) ; < OF. virolc, 
an iron ring put about the end of a staff, etc., 
a ferrule. F. virolc = Bp. birola = Pg. virola , a 
ferrule, < ML, virola, a ring, a bracelet, equiv. 
to L. viriola, a little bracelet, dim. of viria, a 
bracelet, armlet (> It. viera, a ferrule, iron ring- 
bolt), < vicre, twist, bind around, > vitta, a Al- 
lot, band, akin to E. witlfi, withy, q. v.] 1. A 

ring or cap of metal put on a column, post, or 
staff, as on the lower end of a cane or an um- 
brella, to strengthen it or prevent it from wear- 
ing or splitting. 

Th aferrel of his stick 

Trying the mortars temper ’tween the chinks 
Of some new shop a-bullding. 

Browning, How it Strikes a Contemporary. 

2. A ring sliding on the shaft of a spear and 
holding firmly to it the long tangs of the head; 
also, a ring or socket protecting the butt-end 
of a spear-shaft. The latter was also used aR 
a weapon, or, when of a chisel form, as a tool. 
Compare celt*. — 3. In steam-boilers, a bushing 
for expanding the end of a flue. — 4. The frame 
of a slate. — 5. Anything like a ferrule (in 
sense 1) in form or position. 

A ferule of new bone formation, which is attached, 
above and below the breach, to the sound liorie. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, V. 123. 
Split ferrule, a device for strengthening a fishing-rod at 
the weakest point, where the ferrule joins the wood. 
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feXTUled (fervid or -ild), a. Fitted or furnished 
with a ferrule. Carlyle . 
ferrumin&te (fe-rd'mi-nat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
ferruminated, ppr. fcrruminaUng . [< L. ferru- 

minatuSy pp. or ferruminarc , cement, solder, < 
ferrumen , cement, solder, glue, < ferrum , iron.] 
To unite or solder, as metals, [liare.] 
ferrumination (fe-ro-mi-na'shon), n. [< L. 
ferruminatio(n-), < ferruminarc : see fer rumi- 
nate.] The soldering or uniting of metals. 
[Rare.] 

ferrum jaculi (fer'urn jak'u-li). Ill her., same 
as pheon. 

ferry (fer'i), V . ; pret. and pp. ferried, ppr. fer- 
rying. [< ME. ferien, carry, convey, convey in 
a boat, < AS. ferian , carry, convey, esp. convey 
in about, = OH G.fcrian, MHG. vcm = Icol./tr- 
ja — Dan. fiery c = 8w. J'iirja , convey in a boat, 
ferry, = Goth, farjan, go by boat, row; orig. 
caus. of AS. faran (= Goth .j'aran, etc.), go : sec 
fare 1 .] I, fra us. To carry* or transport, over a 
contracted body of water, as a river or strait, in 
a boat or other floating conveyanee plying be- 
tween opposite shores. 

The lombc tiler, witli-outen spotteg hlakc, 
llat 3 feryed tliydcr liys Juyro llote. 

Alliterative Poems ( cd. Morris), i. 945. 

Over this river we were ferried. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 138. 
They themselves, one o ferried o’er the wave 
That parts us, me emancipate and loos’d. 

t'owper, Task, Ii. 38. 

II. in Ira ns. To paHH over water in a boat. 

Thcy/errt/ over this Lethean sound 
Both to and fro, their sorrow to augment. 

Milton, V. L., ii. 604. 

ferry (fer'i), n.; pi. ferries (-i/,). [< ME. fen/ 

= D. veer = MIIG. rev, vere, G. fdhre = led. 
ferja = Dun. far ye — Sw. far fa, a ferry; cf. 
oiio. /• rjo, fnro, MIIG. verje, verge, vere , G. 
ferge., a ferryman, boatman ; from the verb.] 

1. A In, at. or raft in which pasNcngorH and 
goods are conveyed over a river or other con- 
tracted body of water; a wherry. 

Bring them, T pray thee, with imagin’d speed, 

llnto tin* traject, to the common ferry 

Which trades to Venice. Sliak., M. of V., hi 4. 

I went down to the river Brent in tht ordinary ferry 

Addison. 

2. The place or passage wlier'* boats pass over 
water to convey passengers and goo is. 

I . . . came to a little towne hard by the Jerry when* 
we were transported into the lie of France. 

Coryat , Crudities, 1 24. 

And I’ll give ye a silver pound 
To row us o’er til e. ferry. 

Campl>eU Lord Hllin’s Daughter 

3. A provision for the regular conveyance by 
boat or raft of passengers and goods across a 
river or other body of water between opposite 
shores: as, to establish a ferry ; also, tlu* legal 
right to maintain such a conveyance, and to 
charge reasonable toll for the service. 

ferry-boat (fer'i-bot), n. [< ME. feryboot, < 
fery, ferry, 4- boot, boat.] A vessel or boat 
moved by steam, sails, oars or sweeps, a tow- 
line, or the force of a current, used to convey 
passengers, vehicles, cuttle, etc., across a river, 
narbo*. or other contracted waterway between 
opposite shores. 

And there went over a ferry boat to carry over the king's 
household, and to do wlmt he thought good 

2 Sam. xlx. 18. 

ferry-bridge (fer'i-brij), n. 1. A ferry-boat or 
scow used for transport over water. — 2. The 
landing-stage or platform of a ferry, hinged at 
one end to the wharf, the other end being raised 
or lowerod to tlie level of the incoming boat.. 
[U. 8.] 

ferryman (fer'i-raan), pi .ferrymen (-men). 
[Formerly also ferriman ; < ferry + man. J On© 
who keeps or plies a ferry. 

I pass'd, methought, the melancholy flood, 

With that sour ferryman which poetB write of, 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

Shak., Rich. TIL, I 4. 

Their ceremonies performed, they laid tile corps in n 
boat, to he wafted over Acherusitt, a lake on the South of 
the city, by one only whom they cal! Charon ; which gave 
to Orpheus the invention o! his infernall/ern-?/Miw. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 105. 

ferry-master (fer'i-mas^tiT), n. 1. A superin- 
tendent of a ferry ; a person in charge of a ferry- 
station. — 2. A collector of ferriage-money. 

The passage at the ferry-master' s window was jammed 
. . . with women asking . . . when the soldiers would be 
over. New York Tribune , May 29, 1862. 

fers 1 1, a. A Middle English form of fierce. Chau- 
cer. 
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fers 2 t, n. [ME., < OF. fierce, fierche, fierge, ML. 
fercia , ferzia , farcia, \ Pers .farzin (> Ar. far- 
zin , farzdn), the name of the queen at cliess 
(8hatranj).] The queen at chess. 

I Hhulde han ployd the hot at dies, 

And kept my fers the bet therby. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 669. 

fersht, a. An obsolete form of fresh. 

fertert, w. Bee fereter. 

fertert, V. t. [ME. ferteren ; < ferter, w.] To in- 
close in a shrine. * 

And bar thir bunnes [these l>one»J menshelye 
And J'ertered thaim at u nuiirye. 

Metr. Homilies (ed. Small), p. 143. 

ferthf, a. A variant of fourth. Chaucer. 

ferthert, ferthestt, adv. and a. Obsolete spell- 
ings of further, furthest. 

ferthingt, n. A Middle English form of for- 
th in q. 

fertile (for 'til), a. [Formerly n^Hofcrtil; < OF. 
fertile , Y. fertile = Pr. Bp. Pg. fertile I L fertile, 
< L. fertilis, fruitful, fertile, < fer re = E. bear 1 .] 

1. hearing or producing abundantly, as of 
vegetable growth, and sometimes of offspring ; 
productive; fruitful: with of or in before the 
thing produced: as, fertile soil ; a fertile breed 
of animals; a land fertile of wheat, or fertile in 
soldiers as well as supplies. 

Their |martyr«’| . . . blood is like the morning deaw, 

To make more /erf i7 all the Churches held. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s ’J’riumph of Faith, Hi. 24. 

The earth obey'd, and straight 
Opening her fertile womb, teem’d at a birth 
InnuiuerouB living creatures. 

Milton, V. L., vii. 454. 

A reforming age is always fertile oj impostors. 

Macau lay, Moore's Byron. 

2. Productive mentally ; fruitful in intellectual 
activity; inventive; ingenious: as, a fertile 
brain or imagination; a mind fertile in re- 
sources. 

A mind so fertile ns Ins | Warren Hastings’s], and so 
little restrained by conscientious scruples, speedily dis- 
covered several inodes of relieving Hie tlnunciul embar- 
rassments of the government. 

Macaulay , Warren Hastings. 

3. In hot,: (a) Fruiting, or capable of produ- 
cing fruit; haviug a perfect pistil : as, a fertile 
flower. 

The common pea is perfectly Jerlile when its flowers are 
protected trnui the visits of insects 

Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 160. 

(b) Papablo of fertilizing, as an anther with 
well-developed pollen. — 4. Causing produc- 
tion; fertilizing; promoting fecundity: as, fer- 
tile showers; fertile thoughts; a fertile sug- 
gestion. 

The cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father 
lie hath . . tilled with . . . good store of Jertile slicr- 
ris, that he is become very hot and valiant. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 

Ad \ emit) is far more feitife than Prosperity. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 57. 

5. In bee-keeping, in a fertilized state; preg- 
nant. Bee the ext ract. 

Another word which lias been changed somewhat in Its 
meaning ... is the word fei tile. ... It, is now used by 
writers on bee-keeping to signify pregnant 

Phin, Diet. Apiculture, Int., p. x. 
-Syn. 1. ProdueJive, cte. See / riritj t/l 

fertilely (fGr'til-li), adv. Fruitfully; abun- 
dantly. 

Who, being grown to man’s age, as our own eyes may 
judge, could not but fertily requite ids Father’s Fatherly 
education. Sn P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 155. 

fertileness (f6r'til-nos) f n. Same as fer till ty . 

According to the fertile ness of the Italian wit. 

Su P Sutneu, Defence of Poesy. 

fertilisable, fertilisation, etc. Sec fertiiizabte, 
etc. 

fertilitatet (fcr-lil'i-tat), V. t. \<. fertility 4- 
~akV.] To make fertile ; fertilize ; impregnate. 

A cock will in one day fertilitate the whole raecmntion 
or cluster of eggs, winch arc not excluded for many weeks 
after Sir T. limwne, Vulg. Krr , ii). 28. 

fertility (fcr-til'i-ti), n. [< F. fer tilitc = Pr. 
fer l i hla t = Bp. fer Hilda d = Pg. fcrtilidade = It. 
fvrtilitd, < L. feriilita(t-)s, fruitfulnesR, < fer- 
tills, fniitful : *s fertile.] 1. The state of be- 
ing fertile or fruitful ; the quality of producing 
in abundance; fecundity; productiveness: as, 
thv fertility of land, or (more rarely) of a breed 
of animals, a race of men, or an individual. 

The fertility , or, as it may perhaps bettor he called, the 
productiveness, of a plant depends on the number of cap- 
sules produced, and on the number of seeds which these 
contain. Darwin, Dross and Self Fertilisation, p. 313. 

2. Prolific invention ; abundance of resources; 
mental affluence : as, the fertility of genius or 
imagination. 
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The quickness of the imagination is seen in the inven- 
tion, the fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy in the ex* 
preBsion. Dryden , To Sir R. Howard. 

We cannot regard without admiration the amplitude 
Atid fertility of his intellect, his rare talents for coni maud, 
for administration, and for controversy. 

Macaulay , Warren Hastings. 

fertilizable (ftir'ti-li-za-bl), a. [< fertilize 4- 
-able,'] 1. Capable of being fertilized or made 
productive, as land. — 2. Susceptible of fecun- 
dation or impregnation, as the ovules of plants, 
or as perfect female insects or thoir eggs. 

The neuters of Foliates gallica are distinguished from 
the perfect fertilizable females. 

Huxley , Anat. Invert., p. 384. 

Mr. Darwin’s inquiries have shown how generally the 
fertilization of plants is due to the agency of insects ; and 
how certain plants, being fertilizable only by insects of a 
certain structure, are limited to regions inhabited by in- 
sects of tills structure. II. Spencer , Priii. of Biol., § 105. 

Also spelled fertilisable. 

fertilization (ffcr^ti-li-za'shcra), n. [= F. fer- 
tilisation = Vg.fertiUzagao; as fertilize + -ation.] 

1. The act or process of rendering land fertile, 
fruitful, or productive. 

Tbe Egyptians depend entirely upon their river for the 
fertilization of the soil. 

E. H\ Lam, Modern Egyptians, I. 2. 

2. Fecundation or impregnation of animals 
or plants ; specifically, in hot ., the process by 
which the pollen reaches and acts upon the 
ovules, and assures the production of fruit; 
also, the analogous process in cryptogams. 

Fertilization, as ordinarily understood, only differs in 
the two conjugating bodies being unlike - that is, in their 
having undergone differentiation into antlierozoid and 
oospore, the male and female bodies respectively. 

Encyc. Brit ., III. 599. 

A1 so spelled fertilisation . 

Close fertilization. See clone a. 
fertilization-tube (fer^ti-li-za/shon-tub), n. In 
fungi of the family Pcronosporew , the beak-like 
tube which is put out by tho antheridium and 
penetrates into the ottgonium, conveying the 
protoplasm of the antheridium to the oospnere. 
fertilize (fer'ti-liz), v. t . ; pret. and \m. fertilized, 
ppr. fertilizing, [= F. fertiliser = Sp. Pg. fer- 
lilizar = It , fertilizsare. ; aH fertile 4* -ize.] 1. 
To make fertile; enrich, as soil ; make fruitful 
or productive, in general ; fecundate : as, to fer- 
tilize land, the imagination, etc. 

A translator of raro competence, Mr. Hustle is also so 
indefatigable ns apparently to have determined not to rest 
till he has turned the fertilising stream of German thought 
upon every field of philosophical Inquiry which his coun- 
trymen have been cultivating with inodeBt. means — and 
but moderate success. Mind, XIII. 130. 

2. In Inol., to render capable of development 
by the introduction of the male germ-element; 
impregnate. 

Here and there great hunches of flowers hang down, 
breaking out abruptly from the steins of tall palms for 
the benefit of the fertilising visits of the large lustrous 
butte rllies. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 3. 

The word fertilize is employed as equivalent to impreg- 
nate (in bee-keeping]. Phin, Diet. Apiculture, lilt., p. x. 

Also spelled fertilise. 

fertilizer (fer'ti-li-z6r), n. One who or that 
which fertilizes ; specifically, a manure, whe- 
ther organic or inorganic : as, guano is a power- 
ful fertilizer. Also spelled 'fertiliser. 
fertilyt, adv. Fertilely. Sir I*. Sidney. 
ferula (fer'ij-lii), ft. ; pi .frridiv (-le). [L., a rod, 
staff, walking-stick, a slender branch, the plant 
giant fennel : seo ferule*.] If. A rod ; a ferule. 
— 2. A leading-staff, baton of command or au- 
thority, scepter, or the like, especially tho scep- 
ter of some ancient and Eastern dominions, as 
that of the Byzantine empire, Hungary, etc. — 

3. [cup.] [NL.] In hot., an umbelliferous genus 
of about (50 species, chiefly of the Mediterranean 
region and central Asia, and very nearly allied 
to Peucedanum. They are generally tall, coarse plants 
with dissected loaves, and many of the Asiatic species 
yield strongly scented gum resinB, used In medicine. F. 
North ex, F. Seorodosma, and F. alliacea yield the gum 
usafetida (turn galbauum is the product of F. yalbani - 
Jlua, F. rubncatUix , and F. Schair , F. SumbiU furnishes 
the snnibul or muskroot of commerce. F. communis, the 
giant fennel of Kurope, and Borne other species, are occa- 
sionally cultivated as ornamental foliago-plants. There 
are four or five species In the United States, on the Pacific 
coast, which arc referred to this genus. Most of them 
have large resinous roots. 

ferulaceous (fer-p-la'shius), a. [< L. feruto- 
ceus, made of or resembling giant fennel (or to 
a cane), < ferula, a rod, cane, giant fennel, etc. : 
see feruleX . ] Pertaining to reeds or canes ; hav- 
ing a stalk like a reed: as , ferulaceous plants, 
ferula, n. Plural of ferula . 
ferulart (fer'$-ljir), w. [As if < LL. ferularis , 
udj., of or belonging to giant fennel, but equiv, 
to and prob. intended for L .ferula, a rod, fer- 
ule: see ferula,] A ferule. 
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We have only scapt the ferular to come under the fescu 
of an Imprimatur. Milton , Areopagitica (ed. Arber), p. 66. 

Fiats and ferulart, rods and scourges, have been the 
usual dainties in schools. 

Hartlib, Reformation of Schools, p. 13. 

ferule 1 (fer '$1 or -il), n. [Formerly also ferrule ; 
= ¥. ferule = Sp. Pg. It .ferula = Dnn.fcrle = 
Sw .Jerla.< L. ferula, a rod, whip, walking-stick, 
cane, a slender branch, the plant giant fennel, 

< ferirc, strike.] If. A reed; a cane. 

Yf we have the brero 
Or ferule, after harvest whenne oon with 
The nyght is day, lette cutte hem of right nere 
The grounde. 

Palladium, Ilusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 111. 
2. A cane, rod, or fiat piece of wood, as a ruler, 
used for the punishment of children in schools 
by striking some part of the body, particularly 
the palm of the hand. 

As boys that slink 

From ferule and the trespass-chiding eye, 

Away we stole. Tennyson, Princess, v. 

ferule 1 (fer'$l or -il), v. t.: pret. and pp. feruled, 
ppr. feruling. [< ferule *, n.] To punish with 
a ferule. 

I shoulde tel tales out of the schoole, and bee ferruled 
for my faults or hyssed at for a blab, yf I layde al the or- 
ders open before your eyes. 

Gossan, Schoole of Abuse, p. 24. 

ferule 2 , n. See ferrule 2 . 
fervencet (f&r'vens), n. [< OF. f erven ee = Pg. 
fervenga, jfervmcia : nee fervency.] Heat; fer- 
vency. 

The sun himself, when he darts rayes lascivious, 

Such as iiigender by too piercing fer venae. 

Chapman, Revenge for Honour. 

fervency (f6r'ven-si), n. ; pi. fervencies (-siz). 
[= It .Jervenza, K L. as if * / erven tia, iferven(t-)s, 
ppr. ot fervere: sec fervent.] 1. The state of 
being fervent or hot; burning or glowing 
warmth : as, tho fervency of tho sun’s rays. — 2. 
Warmth of feeling; ardor; fervor; animated 
zeal. 

When they meet with such collusion, they cannot be 
blam’d though they bee transported with the zoale of truth 
to a well heated fervencie. 

3Iilton, On Dcf. of Ilumb. Remoust., Pref. 
Tin- fervencies of a Hebrew prophet. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 273. 

fervent (f6r'vent), a. [< ME. fervent, < OF. 
fervent , fervaiit, F. fervent = Pr. fervent, f er- 
ven = Sp. ferviente = Pg. It. ferventc , < L. fer- 
ven(t-)s, ppr. otfervere, boil, ferment, glow, 
rage. Hence also (from L. few ere) E. fervid, 
fervor , ferment.] 1. Hot; burning; glowing: 
as, a fervent summer; fervent rays. 

Northwarde of fervent grounde, southward of colde, 
And enter both of hilly lande thai wohle. 

Palladium, Husbondrie (15. E. T. S.), p. 77. 
The elements shall melt with fervent heat. 2 Pet. iii. 10. 

2. Ardent; warmly earnest; animated; eager; 
vehement: as, fervent zeal ; fervent piety. 

The effectual /errenf prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much. Jas. v. 16. 

A union form’d, as mine with thee, . . . 

May be as fervent in degree . . . 

As that of true fraternal love. 

Cowper, To the Rev. Mr. Unwin. 
Mr. Moore confesses that his friend was no very fervent 
admirer of Shakspeare. Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 

-8yn. 2. Eager, zealous, fervid, impassioned, 
fervently (ffcr'vent-li), adv. 1. Burningly; fer- 
vidly. 

It continued so fervently hot that men roasted eggs in 
the sand. Hakewill, Apology, p. 116. 

2. With warmth of feeling; with earnest zeal ; 
ardently; eagerly; vehemently. 

Epaphras . . . suluteth you, always labouring./Vrwmfb/ 
for you in prayers. Col. iv. 12. 

He, praying to tho goddess fervently, 

Felt her good help. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 167. 

ferventness (ftir' vent-nos), n. Fervency; ar- 
dor; zeal; fervor." [Rare.] 

Come vuto me with fayth and asko In the feruentnesse 
of soiile. 

Up. Bale, Image of the Two Churches, i., sig. 0, 8. 

fervescent (f6r-ves'ent), a. [= Pg. fervescente, 

< h.ferveseen ( t-)s, ppr. oifervescerc, begin to boil 
or glow, grow hot, inceptive oifewere, boil : see 
fervent. Of. effervescent.] Growing hot. 

fervid (fer'vid), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. fervido, < L. 
fervidus, glowing, hot, burning, fiery, vehement, 

< fervere, boil, glow: see fervent.] 1. Burn- 
ing; glowing; hot: as, fervid heat; the fervid 
sands. 

The mounted sun 
Shot down direct his fervid rays. 

Milton, P. L., v. 301. 
A flower of the tropics, such as appeared to have sprung 
passionately out of the Boil, the very weeds of which would 
he fervid and spicy, Hawthorne, Blithodale Romance, vi. 


fescue 

I cannot Bleep ! My fervid brain 
Calls up the vanished Past again. 

Longfellow , Golden Legend, i. 

2. Vehement; eager; impassioned: us, fervid 
zeal; & fervid glance. 

Ah me 1 the sweet infus'd desires, 

The fervid wishes, holy fires, 

Which thuB a melted heart refine, 

Such are his, and such be mine. 

Parnell , Happy Man. 

Every inch of ground was defended by the same fervid 
valor by which it had originally been won. 

Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 7. 

Miss Rossetti ... is a poet of a profound and serious 
cast, whoso lips part with the breathing of a fervid spirit 
within. Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 281. 

= 8yn. Fiery, glowing. 

fervidity (f&r-vid'i-ti), n. [< fervid + -ity.] 
Heat: fervency. Johnson. 

fervidly (f6r' vid-li), adv. Hotly ; with glowing 
warmth. 

fervidness (f 6r ' vid-nes), n . Warmth of feeling ; 
fervor; zeal. 

For though tho person [Malchus] was wholly unworthy 
of so gracious a cure, yet, in the account of the meek Lamb 
of God, it was a kind of injury done to him by tlfe fervidness 
of St. Peter, who knew not yet what spirit he was of. 

Bentley, Sermons, vi. 

fervor, fervour (f6r'vor), n. [< ME. fervor, 
fervour, < OF. fervor, fervour , F. ferveur = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. fervor = It. fervore , < L. fervor (fer- 
vor-), a boiling or raging heat, heat, vehemence, 
passion, < fervere, boil, be hot: see fervent.] 1. 
Heat or warmth. 

When his brain once feels 
The stirring fervour of the wine ascend. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 

The earth then burnt with tho violent fervour, never 
refreshed with rain. Sandys , Truvailes, p. 76. 

Like bright Aurora, whose refulgent ray 
Foretells the fervour of ensuing day. Waller. 

2. Warmth of feeling; ardor; impassioned 
earnestness : as, the fervor of enthusiasm. 

This fervour of holy desire. Cowper, Simple Trust. 

No artificial fervors of phrase can make the charm work 
backward, to kindlo the mind of writer or reader. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 212. 

fesapo (fe-sa'po), n. The mnemonic name of 
a mood of syllogism originally called fapes - 
mo (which see). The name was successively 
changed to fempasnw, fesmapo, and fesapo. See 
mood 2 . 

fesauntt, n. An obsolete form of pheasant. 
Chaucer. 

Fescennine (fes'e-nin), a. and n. [< L. Fescenni- 
nus, pertaining to Fescennia (pi. Fescennini, Fes- 
cennina , sc. versus, carmina , Fescennine verses), 
< Fescennia, also Fescennium, a city in Etruria.] 
I. a. Pertaining to or characteristic of ancient 
Fescennia in Italy : specifically applied to a class 
of verses. See phrase below. 

A merry oration in the Fescennine manner, Interspersed 
with secret history, raillery, and sarcasm. 

Amhurst, Terrte Filius, 1721. 

Satire, in its origin — I mean in the rudo fescennine farce, 
from which the idea of this poem was taken— was a mere 
extemporaneous jumble of mirth and ill-nature. 

Bp. Hurd, On Epistolary Writings. 

At this hour [evening] the seat was as in a theatre, hut 
the words of the actors were of a nature somewhat too Fes- 
cennine for the public. R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 457. 

Fescennine verses, gay, licentious, or scurrilous verses 
of a personal character, extemporized by performers at 
merry-meetings, to amuse the audience : a style which 
originated at Fescennia, an Etruscan city, and became 
popular at Rome. 

lL w. A song of licentious or scurrilous char- 
acter, popular in ancient Italy. 

fescue (fes'ku), n. [Formerly also fescu, fes- 
hue; a corruption of festue, q. v.] If. A straw, 
wire, pin, or slender stick used to point out tbe 
letters to children when learning to read. See 
first extract under ferular. 

Ay, do but put 

A fescue in her fist, and you shall see her 
Take a new lesson out, and he a good wench. 
Fletcher (and (mother), Two Noble Kinsmen, ii. 2. 

In tho good old days of fescues, abisBclfas, and amper- 
sants. terms which used to lie familiar in this country dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war, and which lingered in some 
of our country schools for a few years afterward. 

Georgia Scenes , p. 78. 

2f. A plectrum with which a lyre or dulcimer 
is played. 

With thy golden fescue playedst upon 
Thy hollow harp. 

Chapman, Homeric Hymn to Apollo. 
3f. The style or straight rod by which the 
shadow is cast in sun-dials of certain forms, as 
in those set upon upright walls. See sun-dial . 

The fescue of the dial is upon the Christ-cross of noon. 

Middleton (?), Puritan, iv. 2. 
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festoon 


4. Fescue-grass. See Festuca. 

The father panting woko. and oft, as dawn 
Aroused the black republic on his elms. 

Sweeping tho frothily from the fescue, brush'd 
Thro the dim meadow. Tennyson , Aylmer's Field. 

fescuet (fes'ku), v . t . [< fescue , n.] To use a 
fescue in teaching pupils to read. 

A Minister that cannot be trusted to pray in his own 
words without being chew’d to, and fsscuJd to a formal in- 

i unction of his roto-losson, should as little bo trusted to 
‘roach. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Jteraonst. 

fescue-grass (fes'ku-gr&s), n. The species of 
Festuca , a genus of grasses. See Festuca. 
feselt, n. Same as fa set 2 . 
fesicianf , fesisient, n. Obsolete forms of physi- 
cian. Chaucer. 
fess 1 , ». See Jesse. 

fess 2 (fes), n. [< Turk, fes ; see fa c?.] A cap of 
cloth or felt, often embroidorod, made in Rus- 
sia, near the Black Sea. 
fesse, fess 1 (fes), n. [< OF. fessc, a fosse, F. 
faisse and lance, < h. fascia, a band : see fascia.] 

1. A small fagot. [Prov. Eng., only in the 
form /ess.] — 2. In her., a bear- 
ing al ways considered as one of ^ 7 

the ordinaries, bounded by two | 

horizontal lines drawn across |||||||||||||||||||j|j[|||||||||[| 

the field which regularly con- llllllllllllllllllllllllll 
tain between them one third of | 

the escutcheon. This width, how- l J 

ever, scums excessive unless when the v "“ 
fesse is charged with other bearing ; Argent, a Fcsac 
therefore when plain it is often made Gules. 


is simply another form derived through the OF. 
The same terminal change (L. - - tula , > OF. F. 
- tre , > E. -ter) appears also in chapter , chapiter , 
and (in the French forms) apostle, epistle . In 
previous dictionaries the etymology of fester 
has been erroneously given, the most common 
explanation being based upon the verb, which 
is assumed to be a variant of foster 1 : a fester 
being regarded, in this view, as a ‘nourished/ 
fed, and hence ‘ matured ’ boil or tumor.] 1 . An 
ulcer ; a rankling sore ; a small purulent tumor ; 
more particularly, a superficial suppuration re- 
sulting from irritation of the skin, the pus be- 
ing developed in vesicles of irregular figure and 
extent. Quain. 

Nude I bone [had I not becnl lmptyzed in water and salt, 
Tills ferdly fester wolde never mu froo. 

Nufjce Poet tear (ed. Halliwell), p. 85. 

2. The act of festering or rankling. 

The/e»0»r of the chain upon their necks. Js. Taylor. 

fester 1 (fes't6r), r. [Early mod. E. also /vas- 
ter ; < M K . fes t ren , fees tre n , < OF.festrir, ulcer- 
ate, gangrene, fester, < Jestre, an ulcer, fester: 
see fester 1 , ».] I, infra ns. 1. To become a fes- 
ter ; generate purulent matter, as a wound ; 
suppurate; ulcerate. 

So festered aren hus wood oh. 

Piers Plowman ((’), xx. 83. 

Though this woundo be closed above, yet it feastreth 
byucth, and is full of mater. Palsy raw. 

Wounds immedicable 
ltankle, and Jester, and gangrene. 


< OF. festival , festively F. festival = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
festival , < ML. festival is, festival, festive, < L. 
fistivus, festive: see festive and feast.] I. a. 
Of, pertaining to, or befitting a feast ; attending 
or marking a joyous celebration; joyous; fes- 
tal : as, a festival entertainment. 

The Comowncs, upon festyfulle dayes, whan thel Behol- 
den goii to Chirehe to serve God, than gon thei to Tav- 
ernes. Mandeville, Travels, p. 137. 

In danger and trouble, natural religion teaches us to 
pray; in a festival fortune, our prudence and our needs 
enforce us equally. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 688. 

This being & festival day, tho streets were crowded with 
people from town and country in their holiday attire. 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. ii. 

II. n . A festal day; a feast; a time of feast- 
ing ; an anniversary or appointed day of festivo 
celebration. 

So tedious is this day, 

As is the night before mow festival 

To an impatient child. Shak., K. and J., iii. 2. 

Tile morning trumpets festival proclaim'd. 

Milton, H. A., 1. 1508. 

= Syn. Banquet, etc. Reefsast. 
festivally (fes'ti-val-i), adv. In a festive man- 
ner; like a feast. [Rare.] 

And yo shall festivally keep it a feast to Jeliovab. 

Ainsworth , tr. of Ex. xii. 14. 

festive (fos'tiv), a. P= OF. Jest if = Sp. Pg. It. 
festivo , < L. Jest tv us, festive, lively, gay, joyous, 
merry, < fes turn, a feast, festival : see feast.] 
Pertaining to or befitting a feast or festival; 
joyous; gay. 


narrower. 

I can’t recollect the least morsel of a fess or chevron of 
the liny mils. Walpole , Letters, JI. 476. 

Fosse angled, tlie fesse modified by having its dhcction 
broken and one half or a large part lifted higher than the 
rest, while retaining its horizontal direction. See fesse 
reetanqled, acute -any led, etc.— Fesse archv, fesse bow- 
ed, a bearing like the fesse, hut Hlightly arched upward. - 
Fesse arrondi, a fesse whose edges are broken by large, 
shallow, convex curves. The blazon should specify how 
many concave curves there are, and whether they are on 
both sides or not. Also called fesse gored .— Fesse bot- 
tony, a fesse having in the middle a rounded projection 
at top and also at bottom, so that it resembles a fesse com- 
bined with a central disk. Also called fesse pommetty and 
fesse nowy . - Fesse cheeky, a fesse charged with checkers 
in not less than three rows and in two alternating tinc- 
tures.— Fesse demi, a I tearing representing ln»lf a fesse. 
It must be mentioned in the blazon whether tlie dexter or 
sinister half is borne. Fesse double-beveled, a lesse 
bent at each end, having usually one of the ends liont up- 
ward and the other bent downward. Fesse fimbriated, 
a fesse having a narrow flmltriation which is continued all 
round, across tlie ends as well as along the top and bottom 
boundary, so that it- resembles a fesse surmounted by a 
fesse eouped. — Fesse rectangled, the break between the 
upper and the under part of the broken fesse if formed by 
right angles. In fesse, lying in tile direction of the fessc 
— that is, horizontally across the middle of tho held : said 
of any bearing so placed. - Per fesse, or party per feBse, 
divided in the direction of the fesse that is, l>y a hori- 
zontal line, or by a broken or varied line in a general hori- 
zontal direction. 

fesse-point (fes'point), w. In her ., the central 
point of the escutcheon — that is, the middle 
of a horizontal line in fesse : same as occur. See 
cut under venter. 

fesse wise (fcs'wiz), adv. Ill her., same as per 
Jesse or in Jesse. 

fessitudet (fes'i-tiid), n. [< L. as if * fessitudo , 
< fess us, weary, tired, fatigued : see fatigue.] 
Weariness. Coles, 1717. 

fest 1 (fest), a ., n., adv. , and v. An obsolete or 
dialectal form of fast 1 . 

fest 2 !, n. A Middle English form of fist 1 . 
Chaucer . 

festal (fes'tal), a. [= OF. festal, < L .fistum, a 
holiday, a feast: see feast.’} Pertaining to or 
befitting a feast or festival; hence, joyous; 
gay ; jubilant : as, a festal air or look. 

Life figures itself to me as a festal or funereal proces- 
sion. Hawthorne, Old Manse. 

O for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bowl of milk and bread. 

Whittier, Barefoot Boy. 

At Sutri there is a very noble one [amphitheater] cut 
out of the tufa rock, winch was no doubt used by that 
people for festal representations long before Home at- 
tempted anything of the kind. 

J. Fergusson, Ilist. Arch., 1. 326. 
Festal use. See ferial use, under ferial. 

festally (fea'tal-i), adv. In a festal manner; 
joyfully; merrily. 

The chapel bell on the engine sounded most festally on 
that sunny Sunday. The Century, X X VII. 27. 

festet, n. A Middle English form of feast. 
Chaucer. 

fester 1 (fes't6r), n. [Early mod. E. also /eas- 
ier; < ME. fester, festyr, < OF. festre (also in 
variously corrupted forms, Jeste, feske, fesgue , 
flestre, Jlette, f autre, flautre), earlier fistle, = Sp. 
j fistula = Vg. fistula = It. fistula, < L. fistula , a 
sort of ulcer, fistula : see fistula , of which fester 1 


Milton, S. A., 1. 621. 

2. To become corrupt; generate rottenness; 
rot. 

Banal Street, tlie centre and pride of New Orleans, 
takes its name from the slimy old moat that, olio o festered 
under the palisade wall of the Spanish town 

(}. if'. Cable, Creoles of Louisiana, xxix. 

3. To become more and more virulent ; rankle, 
as a feeling of resentment or hatred. 

’Twixt him and me 
liOng time has fester'd an old enmity. 

B< an. and FI. (?), Faithful Friends, ii. 1. 

I muBtbear with infirmities until they fester into crimes. 

Burke, Kcv. lti France. 

II. traus. 1. To cause to fester: as, exposure 
festers a wound. — 2. To cause to rankle, as a 
feeling of resentment. 

And festered rankling malice in inj breast Marston. 

fester 2 t (fes'tfr), n. [E. dial., also vt V*, a cor- 
ruption, through fixture, of festuv, q. v.] Same 
as festuv. 

festerment (fes ' ter-ment), n. [< fester 1 + 
-vient.} The act of festering, or the state of 
being festered. Chalmers. [Rare.] 
festeyet, V. [ME. festvycu, < OF. fistvivr, F. JY- 
totfer, feast, < OF. Jeste', F. Jete. feast : see feast, 
f\] A Middle English form o f feast. 

I letc in lust and jolitee 
This Cambyuskau ids \tmlvnjestryinye. 

Chaucer, Squires Talc, 1. 345. 

festinatet (fos'ti-nat), a. [< L. festtnatus, pp. 
aifistinare (> It .fvsUnarv), hasten, make haste, 
be quick, < J'es tin us, hastening, quick.] Ib-sty ; 
hurried. 

Advise the duke, where you me going, to a most festu 
nate preparation. Shak., Lour, ill. 7. 

festinatelyt (fes'ti-nat-li), adv. Hastily. 

dive enlargement to tho swain, bring bim frstinatelu 
hither; 1 mint employ him in a letter to my love 

Shak., L. L L., lit. 1 

festinatlon (fes-ti-na'shon), n. [= OF. JYsti- 
nation, fes li nation = Sp . fistrnaeion = It. Jes ti- 
nazione, < L. JesUnatio(n-), a hastening, haste, 
hurry, < feslinare: see JcsUnate.} If. Haste. 

Festinatlon may prove precipitation 

Sir T. Browne , (Tirint. M or , i. 33. 

Specifically — 2. In mod., involuntary hurrying 
in walking, observed in some nervous diseases, 
festing-mant, n. Same as fasting-man. 
festing-penny (fos'ting-pen * i ), n. [< fisting , for 
fasting, verbal n. of fast 1 , r., + penny.] Ear- 
nest-money given to servants when hired or 
retained in service. [Eng.] 
festino (fes-ti'no), n. Tlie mnemonic name of 
a mood of tho second figure of syllogism having 
the major premise negative and the minor par- 
ticular. The following is an example : No infallible 
utterance is false; some declaration of the Grand Lama 
is faliic ; hence, some declaration of the Grand Lama is 
not infallible. The vowels, e, », o, indicate the quantity 
and quality of the three propositions, universal negative, 
particular affirmative, particular negative. The / shows 
that the mood is reduced to ferio, and tlie s that in the 
reduction the major premise is simply converted. See 
mood-. Sometimes called firanno. 

festival (fes'ti-val), a. and n. [< ME. festival 
(also accom. fesiyful , as if with E. suffix -ful), 


The glad circle round them yield their boiiIs 
T o festive mirth and wit that knows no gall. 

Thomson. 

Tho ghastly nature of the subject I the Dance of Death), 
being brought, into a very lively contrast with tlie festive 
tout* of the verses, . . . frequently recalls some of the 
better parts of those flowing stories that now and then 
occur in the “Mirror for Magistrates." 

Tick nor, Span. Lit., I. 81. 

festively (fos'tiv-li), adv. In a festive manner. 

festivity (fes-tiv'i-ti), n. ; pi. festivities (-tiz). 
[= OF. J'estivite = Sp. festividad == Pg. festivi- 
dadc = It. Jcstivita, < L. fvsUrita(t-)s , < festi- 
rus, festive: hvq festive,] 1. Feasting, or the 
condition of joy and gaiety becoming a feast; 
joyful ness; gaiety; social entertainment with 
merry-making. 

To some persons there is no better instrument to causo 
tin* remembrance, and to endear the affection to the ar- 
ticle, than tho recommending it Uyjestmty and joy of a 
holiday. Jer. Taylor. 

2. A festival; a festive event or celebration. 

There happening a great and solemn festivity, such as 
the sheep shearings used to lie, David condescends to beg 
of a rich man some sniull repast. South, Sermons. 

feston (fes'tqn), n. [< F. Jest on : mm festoon.] 
A stitch in embroidery by which a scalloped 
edge is produced, as for a skirt. 

festoon (fes-ton'), n. [= T). Jesloen , < F. feston 
(17th cent.) = Bp. feston == It. fistonv, < ML. 
festo(n-), a garland, prob. orig. a festal garland, 
< L. fest tun, a festival, feast: mm festal, feast.] 

1. A string or chain of any material suspended 
between two points; specifically, a chain or 
garland of flowers, ribboiiH, foliage, etc., sus- 
pended so as to form one or more depending 
curves. 

Overhead tlie wandering ivy and vine, 

This way and that, in many a wil il, festoon 

Han riot. Tennyson, (Knout*. 

The vines began to swing their ]ow festoons like nets to 
trip up the fairies. II. Janus, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 250. 

2. In arch., n sculptured ornament in imitation 
of a garland of fruits, leaves, or (lowers sus- 
pended between two poinls; an enearpus. Bee 
cut under enearpus. 

Among these ruins, which were probably an nnticnt 
temple, 1 saw a fine pedestal of grey marble three) feet 
square ; it had a festoon on each side, and against (lie mid- 
dle of each festoon there whs a relief of Bun standing. 

I’ororke, Description of tlie East, II. h 245. 

3. A form of drooping cloud sometimes seen 
on the under surface of dense cirro-stratus 
clouds. Alsocalled parley cloud. — 4. In ormth ., 
specifically, a lobe on the cutting edge of a 
hawk’s beak — Festoon-and-tassel border, a band 
representing alternately a festoon and a hanging or droop- 
ing ornament, of frequent occurrence in the decoration of 
Homan and other pottery. Tills ornament pusses by in- 
sensible gradations into the egg-and-dart or egg-und- 
aiieiior border. 

festoon (fes-tfin'), ii. t. [(.festoon, i?.] To form 
in festoons; adorn with festoons; connect by 
festoons. 

Growths of jasmine turn’d 
Their humid arms, Jestoomny tree to tree. 

Tennyson, Fair Women. 

A golden galley , . . festooned witli flowers. 

G. W. Curtis, Bruc and I, p. 00. 
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Carpets were laid down, bed-hangings festooned, radiant 
white counterpanes spread. * 

Charlotte Bronti , Jane Byre, xvii, 

festoon-blind (fes-tbn' blind), n. A window- 
blind of textile material, so hung that it is 
gathered in three or four rows of small festoons 
in its width. It is raised and lowered like a 
Venetian blind. 

festooned (fes-tbnd'), a. In ornith ., specifically, 
lobed, as a hawk’s beak : correlated with toothed 
or dentate . 

festoony (fes-tb'ni), a. [< festoon + -y 1 .] 
Resembling festoons ; decorated or coved with 
festoons. Sir J. Herschel. [Rare.] 
festrawt, n. [Also feasestraw ; var. of fcstue , 
simulating straw .] Baine as festue. Davies, 

I had past out of Crosso-rowe, spcld and put together, 
read without a f extra w. Breton, Griinello’s Fortunes, p. (J. 

Festuca (fos-tu'kji), n. [NL., < L. festuca , a 
stalk, stem, straw, a rod, a straw-like weed 
whicn grows among barley, a particle, mote. 
Hence festue , corruptly fescue, q. v.l A large 
genus of grasses widely distributed over the 
globe, but chiefly in temperate and colder re- 
gions. Tho number of species is variously estimated 
from 80 to 230, of which about 25 are found native in the 
United States. They arc commonly know n as fescue-grass, 
and are mostly low, slender grasses, valuable especially 
for pasturage. The meadow-fescue or tall fescue, F. ela - 
tior, and the sheep’s fescue, F. onina, are the most common 
in cultivation. F. xcabrella is one of tho more valuable 
bunch-grasses of the western territories of the United 
States lihie fescue, F. glaucu, with flue pale-blue leaves, 
is used for edgings. 

festucinet (fos-tu'sin), a. and n. [< L. festuca, 
a stalk, stem, straw (see Festuca , festue ), + 
-»wc a . J I. a. Straw-colored. 

A little insect of a festucine or pale green, resembling 
in all parts a locust, or what we call a grasshopper. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., v. 3. 

II. n. In mineral., a splintery fracture. Crahh. 
festUCOUSt ( fes-tu'kus), a. [< h. festuca, a straw, 
+ -ous. J Formed of straw. 

We speak of straws or festucous divisions lightly drawn 
over with oyl, and so that it causetli no adhesion. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 5. 

festuet (fes'fcu), n. [Formerly or dial, also, by 
corruption, feature , fester , raster , also festraw , 
feasestraw (in simulation of E. straw), also fescue 
*(q. v.) ; < ME. festue, festu , a straw, mote, < OF. 
festu, F. fdtu, in., = 1*1% festue, m., and festuca, 
festu (/a, f., = It. festuca, in., festuca, f., < ML. 
festucus, m., L. festuca, f., a stalk, stem, straw: 
see Festuca.'] i. A straw; a mote. 

hewed men may likne gow thus that the beeni lithe in 
gowre eyghon, 

And the fextu is fallen for gtiwro defaute. 

Piers Plowman (B), x. 278. 

2. Same ns fescue, 1. 
festuret, n. A perverted form of festue. 
fetH (fet), v . t. [< ME. fetten, feint (pret. fette, 
rarely fattc,fott,fot, pp \ fet, fette), < AS .fetian, 
fetigan, in comp, ge fetian, gc-fcligan (pret .fette, 
pp. fetod), bring, fetch (prob. = Joel. feta, find 
one’s way, = MIIG. fasten, refl. go), < *fivt, a 
stop, a going (only in comp, fad-hen gest, a road- 
horse, sith-J\vt , a journey) (= lcel. fet, a step, 
pace), prob. ult. akin to fot, foot: so ofoot. Of. 
fifi. Prob. a different word from OH Kl.faszon, 
MHO. vat ten, (J . f assert, take, seize, = I). vatten 
= Dan. fattc = Sw. fatta, take, catch : see fat*. 
See fetch 1 .’] To fetch. 

And thereupon the wyn wan fet anon. 

Chaucer , den. 1’rol. to G. T., 1. 821. 
A meruelllouso metelea mette me tlmnne, 

That J was rauisslied rigt there ami Fortune me. fette. 
And into tlic londe of Longynge allone she me hrougte. 

Piers Plowman (B), xi. 7. 
Then Beauty hade to blow retreat, . . . 

Amf Merey mild with speed to fet 
Me, captive hound as prisoner. 

Lord l r aux (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 75). 
Like wax this magic makes me waste, 

Or like a lamb whose dam away is fet. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
The metall was of rare and passing price ; 

Not Bilbo steele, nor brasse from Gorintli fet. 

Spenser, Muiopotiuos, 1. 77. 

fet 2 t (fot), n. An obsolete form of fat%. 
fet 1 *, a. and n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
jit*. 

fet 4 t, n. A Middle English form of feat 1 . 
fetal (fe'tal), a. [Also written foetal; < fetus 
4- -al] Pertaining or relating to, or having 
the character of, a fetus. 

Even if we admit that education is the only reason for 
this superiority ithe right side being larger than the left 
in right handed persons], we must believe that some cir- 
cumstances in th o foetal development, or in the conditions 
governing the nervous centres, are favorable to it. 

Science, IX. 185. 


fetation (fe-ta'shon), n. [Also written f (station ; 
< fetus + -ation.] Gestation; pregnancy; the 
state of being with child. 
fetch 1 (fech), v. [E. dial, also fatch , fotch ; < 
ME. fetehen, fecchen, also facchen , fochen (pret. 
faihte, feight , also fetchde ), bring, fetch. < AS. 
feccan , fcccean , in comp, ge-feccan , ge-feccean , 
bring, fetch; origin uncertain. (1) In one 
view AS. feccan is a variant of fetian , E. fet, 
which has exactly the same sense: see fet 1 . A 
change such as that of fetian to feccan, fecchen 
( ti (ty), > ci (ki, ky), > ch, tch (ch)) is, however, 
otherwise unexampled in AS., though a common 
fact in later LL., Rom., ME., etc. (2) In another 
view, AS. feccan is allied to facian (rare), 
wish to get (= OFries. falca, prepare), < fm 
(pi. facu ), a space of time, a space of length, 
distance, = OFries. felc, fakz=. D. vak , an empty 
space, = OHG. fah , MHG. vach, a part, divi- 
sion of spaco, a wall, etc., G. fach, a compart- 
ment, department, province, = Sw. fack, a 
compartment, = Dan. fag, a department, of- 
fice. The orig. sense of AH. fwc and its cog- 
nates appears to have been ‘a division,’ the 
correlative notion to ‘a joining,’ a junction, 
with reference to the adjaeenee of divisions or 
compartments; < Tout. */ *fak, < *fah, in Goth. 
fagrs, fitted, adapted, AH. feeger, K .fair 1 , AH. 
fegan, join, unite, E. fay 1 , etc. : see fair 1 , fay 1 , 
fang 1, and fudge 1 . ] 1. irons. 1. To bring; 

usually, to go and bring: go, got, and bring or 
conduct to the person who gives the command 
or to the place where the command is given : 
as, fetch a chair from the other room. 

Myn eorles ant my harouns, gontil ant fro : 

Goth l go], facchetn me tho traytours yboundo to my kne. 

Finnish Insurrectional hild’s Ballads, VI. 271). 

Go now to tho flock, and fetch me from thence two good 
kidB of the goats. Gen. xxvii. 9. 

Good morrow, worthy Cicsar : 

I come to fetch you to the sonatc-housc. 

Shak., J. C., ii. 2. 

This new Marquess, honourably accompanied, is sent 
into France to fetch the Lady Margaret, the proposed 
Bride. Baker, Chronicles, p. 187. 

Our children ami otlierH, that were sick, and lay groan- 
ing in the cabins, we fetched out. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 10. 

2. To derive; draw, as from a source. [Obso- 
lescent.] 

They will be kin to us, but they will/WcA it from Japliet. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 2. 

Epiplianins also feteheth their name from Sedoe, which 
signifleth Justice. Purchax , Pilgrimage, p. 143. 

Noble patterns must be fetched here and there from 
single persons, rather than whole nations. 

Sir T. Broume, Christ. Mor., iii. 1. 

And fetch their precepts from the Cynick tub. 

Milton, Conius, 1. 708. 

The reasons of most of the evangelical commands must 
Xus fetched wholly from the other world, and a future judg- 
ment. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xi., 1’ref. 

3. To draw; heave: as, to fetch a groan. 

At every step li ofetcht a sigh. 

Jiobin Hood and Allin A Dale (Child’s Ballads, V. 279). 

Thick ami pan ti ugly 

The breath was fetch’d, and with bilge labourings heard. 

Armstrong, Art of Health, 1744. 

He had long wished to fetch liis last breath at . . . the 
place where he was born. Goldsmith, Bolingbroke. 

4. To bring or draw into any desired relation 
or state ; bring down, as game ; bring to terms ; 
cause to come or yield, or to meet one’s wishes : 
as, money will fetch him if persuasion will not ; 
a strong pull will fetch it. [Oolloq.] 

This will fetch ’em, 

And make them haste towards their gulling more. 

B. Jenson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 

When I say niy prayers 1 11 ask to have her say yes. 
That’ll fetch her. Fitz-Hugh Ludlow, Little Brother, ii. 

5. To allure ; attract ; fascinate. [Slang.] 

“She is awfully lovely," says Mr. Bellair. . . . “You 
seem fetched," says his friend. 

Mrs. Arglex (“ The Duchess ’’), Airy Fairy Lilian, xxxiii. 

6f. To bring back; bring to; revive. 

In smells we sec their groat and sudden effect in fetch- 
ing men again when they swoon. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

7. To cause to come; bring. 

Draw forth the monsters of the abyss profound, 

Or fetch the aerial eagle to the ground. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iii. 221. 

8. To bring as an equivalent ; procure in ex- 
change, as a price: as, a commodity is worth 
what it will fetch; the last lot fetched only a 
small sum. 

As money will fetch all other commodities, so this know- 
ledge [of arts and sciences] is that which should purchase 
all the rest Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 210. 

Perhaps his farm would be for sale, and perhaps Lady 
Lorna’s estates . . . would fetch enough money to buy it 
H. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone. 


In like manner, the barrel of forty gallons of crude pe- 
troleum, which in the days of monopoly sold at Baku for 
eight shillings, has latterly fetched fourpence, and by the 
latest accounts was further reduced to threepence half- 
penny per ton on the spot. Pop. Set. Mo., XXVII. 258. 

9f. To go and take. 

I’ll fetch a turn about the garden. 

Shak., Cymbeline, i. 2. 
I made bold to see, to come and know if that how you 
were dispos’d to fetch a Walk this Evening. 

Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 4. 

10. To bring to accomplishment ; effect; take, 
make, or perform : as, to fetch a leap or bound ; 
to fetch a high note in singing. 

Fetch a compass behind them, and come upon them over 
against the mulberry trees. 2 Sam. v. 23. 

A . . . race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud. 

Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 

11. To deliver; strike; reach in striking : as, 
to fetch one a blow on the hoad. 

The conditions of weapons and their improvements are, 
first, the fetching afar off, for that outruns the danger, as 
ii is seen in ordnance and muBkets. 

Bacon , Vicissitude of Things (ed. 1887). 

12. To reach; attain to; arrive at; make: as, 
to fetch the cape by noon; to fetch the Downs. 

Mean time flew our ships, and streight wc fetch t 
The Syren’s isle : a spleenless wind so stretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and so urg’d our keel. 

Chapman. 

If they [ships] are bound to tho Southward, they stand 
over, and man y fetch Galleo, or betwixt it and Cape St. 
P’rancisco. Damjner, Voyages, I. 4. 

13f. To carry off. 

Pruydo and pestilence slial muche puple fecche. 

Piers Plowman (C), ix. 350. 
To fetch a compass. See compass.— To fetch a pump, 
to establish a connection with the water in a pump by 
pouring water into it, the water thus poured into tlie pump 
being conceived of as fetching up the water already there. 
- To fetch headway or stemway (iuiut.), to move 
ahead or astern: said of a ship.— To fetch up. (a) To 
cause to come up or forth ; go for and bring up. (b) To 
rear, as a child ; bring up. [Colloq.] 

Here you were, tlie child of a missionary, and from your 
cradle had been fetched up for the work. 

Putnam' x Mag., Nov., 1870. 
(c) To cauBe to stop suddenly in any course ; bring to a 
standstill. In nautical use, same as to bring up (//). (d t) 
To come up with ; overtake ; catch up with. 


The other vessel was then a league behind, which was 
marvelled at, for she was the better sailer, and could/efcA 
up the other at pleasure. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 40. 
The hare laid hlniBelf down and took a nap ; for, says 
he, I can fetch up the tortoise when I please. 

Sir Ji. V Estrange., Fables. 

(e) To recover. 

She, by her natural swiftness, soon fetches up her lost 
ground, ami leaves him again behind. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, iv. 

To fetch (or bring) up all standing, to stop suddenly 
and without warning or preparation, as a Bhip with all 
sails set. To fetch up with a round turn. Same as 
to bring up icith a round turn. Sec bring. 

II. intrans. 1. To mo vo or turn : as, to fetch 
about. 


It is strange bow long some men will lie in wait to speak 
somewhat they desire to say, and how far about they will 
fetch, anil bow many other matters they will beat over to 
come near it. Bacon, Gunning (ed. 1887). 

The sons of Devon marched on . . . so as to fetch round 
the western side, and attack with their culverin from the 
cliffs. II. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, II v. 

2. Naut., to roach; attain; get. 

We shall fetch to windward of the lighthouse this tack. 

Falconer. 

To fetch and carry, to perform menial services, as a 
dog trained to recover game when shot, and to carry has* 
kets, etc. ; hence, to be or become a servile drudge. 

Such a high calling therefore as this sends not for those 
drossy spirits that need the lure and whistle of earthly 
preferment, like those animals that fetch and carry for a 
morsell. Milton, On I)ef. of Humh. Iternonst. 

To fetch away, to get loose : said of any article on board 
ship which is thrown about or loosened by the motion of 
the vessel. 


My hats, bootB, mattress, and blankets had all fetched 
away and gone over to leeward, and were jammed and 
broken uniter the boxes and coils of rigging. 

It II. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 6. 

It is impossible to stand without holding on, it is diffi- 
cult to sit, it is almost as difficult to lie. Everything not 
securely lashed fetches away. 

W. C. Bussell, Sailor’s Sweetheart, x. 
To fetch up, to conic to a stop suddenly or unexpectedly ; 
come to a halt : as, the ship struck a shoal and fetched 
up all standing ; the tippler started for home, hut fetched 
up at the tavern. 

fetch 1 (fech), n. [< fetch 1 , v.] 1. The act of 
going and bringing ; a reaching out after some- 
tiling; a drawing in as from a distance. 

Tlie observation of a complex of objects resolves itself 
into two factors of perception and explanation by means 
of appropriate fetches of the constructive Imagination. 

Science , VII. 289. 
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In other cases the fetch of imagination was not so much 
after ideas to construe with as after feelings to luxuriate 
in. Jour, of Anthrop. Inst., IV. 842. 

2. The course through or over which anything 
is fetched or carried ; hence, the reach or stretch 
of space between two connecting or related 
points ; a line of progress or relation from point 
to point. 

In comparing an existing harbor with a proposed one, 
perhaps the most obvious element is what may be termed 
the line of maximum exposure — or, in other words, the 
lino of greatest fetch or reach of open sea. 

Encyc. Brit., XI. 456. 

What is wanted is to ascertain in such shorter seas the 
height of waves in relation to the length of fetch in which 
they are generated. Encyc. Brit., XIV. 615. 

3. A stratagem by which a thing is indirectly 
brought to pass, or by which one thing seems 
intended and another is done ; a trick ; an ar- 
tifice. 

Deny to speak with mo? They are sick? they are weary ? 
They have tra veil’d all the night? More fetches. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 

'Twas Justice Bramble’s fet ch to get the wench. 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ill. 1. 

For he | God | knows how to take the crafty in their own 
devices ; and very often brings to nought tho most poli- 
tick fetches of self -designing men. 

St illiny fleet , Sermons, II. iv. 

fetch 2 (f ech), n . An obsolete and dialectal form 
of vvtcli. 

fetch* (fech), n. [E. dial.; origin uncertain; 
perhaps an accom. of Dan. vctic = Norw. rette, 
vvtl = Sw. i Hitt = Icel. victtr , a wight, a super- 
natural being, an elf, = E. wights, q. v. Cf. 
E. fetch-candle, fetch-light , with Dan. vcttclys 
= Norw. vctte-lfos = Sw. vdttdjus , will-o’-the- 
wisp, jack-o’-lantern (Dan. hjs = Norw. (jos = 
Sw. (jus = Icel. Jjos, light, candle, taper); Dan. 
vette-ild , cairn-fire, a fire supposed to burn at 
night in the cairns of heroes (Dan. ild, fire).] 
The apparition of a living person ; a wraith. 

Tbe very fetch and ghost of Mrs. Gamp, bonnet and all, 
might be seen hanging up, any hour in the day, in at least 
a dozen of the second-hand clothes simps. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xix. 

When the Earl of Cornwall met the fetch of Ids friend 
William Itufus carried black and naked on a black goat 
across the Bodmin moors, ho saw that it wrs wounded 
through the moist of the breast ; and afterwards he heard 
that at that very hour the king had been slain in the Mew 
Forest by the arrow of Walter Tirell. 

E. U. Tj/lor , Prim. Culture, I. 408. 

fetch-candle (fech 'kan "dl ), n. [< fetch*, q. v. , 
+ candle.'] A light seen at night and believed 
by tho superstitious to portend a person's death. 

fetcher (fech'er), n. One who or that which 
fetches or brings. Chapman, Iliad, i. 

fetching (f echoing), p. a. 1. Alluring; attrac- 
tive; fascinating; taking; “ killing”: as, an 
awfully fetching bonnet. [Slang.] 

A costume of black tulle worked in yellow straw em- 
broidery is very fetching on tall slender blondes. 

Mail and Express (New York), Nov. 8, 1KK8. 

2f. Crafty; tricky: as, ‘‘the fetching practice 
of predates,” Foxe, Martyrs (Cattioy’s od.J, III. 
367. 

fetch-light (fech 'lit), n. [< fetch *, q. v., + 
light 1 .] Same as fetch-candle. 

fetchwaterf (fecl^wiV'tAr), n. [(.fetch* 4- obj. 
water.] A drawer of water ; a water-carrier. 

But spin tho Greek wives’ webs of task, and their fetch- 
water be. Chapman, Iliad, vi. 41)5. 

fete 1 !, n . A Middle English form of feat 1 . 

fete 2 t, a. A Middle English form of feafl. 

fdte (fat), n. [F., < OF. feste, > ME. feste, E. 
feast rseo feast.] A feast; a holiday; a festi- 
val-day. — F4te Champdtre, a festival or ail entertain- 
ment in tho open air ; an outdoor entertainment, such as 
a large garden-party. 

The battue system developed into the sort of f Me cham- 
]>Mre, with hot lunch, champagne, and liveried attendants, 
ridiculed to our amusement on the stage. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, III. 281. 

F6t0 Dleu, the feast of Corpus Cliristi (which sec, under 
corpus). 

fSte (fat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. ffted, ppr. feting. 
f< F.fSter , keep as a festival, feast, entertain, 
\ fSte, n. : see fete , and cf. feast, v.] To en- 
tertain with a feast; honor with a festive en- 
tertainment: as, he was feted everywhere. 

The murder thus out, Hermann’s fMed and thanked, 

While his rascally rival gets tossed In a blanket. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 385. 

fate-day (fat'da), n. A festival day; a birth- 
day; specifically, a name-day, as of a person 
named after a saint, celebrated on tho anniver- 
sary of the saint. 

A Councillor of the Parliament sent her on her fite-day 
a bouquet. - J. T. Fields, Underbrush, p. 227. 


fetial (fo'shial), a. and ». [< h.fetialis, improp. 
fecialis, pertaining to the fetiales, a Roman col- 
lego of priests, wlio sanctioned treaties when 
concluded and demanded satisfaction from the 
enemy before a formal declaration of war; 
prob. < fari , pp. fatus, speak: see fate , fable, 
etc.] I. a. In Horn, hist., pertaining to the col- 
lego of fetials, or to the declaration of war by 
heralds : as, fetial law. 

The fecial law in Homo’s earlier days must have boon 
tho common property of all the Latin cities, a living law 
under the protection of the higher powers, introduced to 
prevent or to initiate a state of war. 

Woolsey, lutrod. to Inter. Law, § 8. 

II. n. One of the fetiales. 

Also fecial. 

fetiales (fe-shi-a'lez), n. pi. [L., pi. otfctialis : 
s go fetial.] In Horn, antiq., a college of priests 
who served as guardians of the public faith. 
They conducted the formal religious ceremonies attendant 
upon demanding redress from a foreign people in case 
of offense and upon the declaration of war and the ratifi- 
cation of peace. Their president was styled the pater 
patratus. 

But its [the caduceus’sl foroign origin iR shown by the 
fact that, although it was a sign of peace, it was never 
borne by thu fetiales, the old Italian heralds. 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 31. 

fetich, fetichism, etc. See fetish, etc. 

feticiaal (fe'ti-sl-dal), a. [< feticide + -a/.] 
Of, pertaining to, or used in feticide. Also Jw- 
tieidal. 

lie still insists that needles are used in tho fvrticidal 
art. J{. I*. Harris, Med. News, XL1X. 221. 

feticide (fe'ti-sld), n. [< L. fetus, a fetus, + 
-eidium, a killing, < civil ere, kill.] In med. juris- 
prudence , the destruction of the life of a fetus. 
Also fwticide. 

feticism (fe't.i-Rizm), n. An improper and lit- 
tlo-usod form of fetishism . 

fetid (fe'tid or fet/ id), a. [< L .Jetidus, loss cor- 
rectl y falidns, fret id us, stinking, fetid, < feterr , 
less correctly jwtere, fa tere, stink, allied tofu- 
rn us, smoko: boo fume.] Having an offensive 
smell ; stinking. 

Most putrefactions . . . smell eitbor/cfo/ or mouldy. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Fetid aloes. Heo aloes 

fetidness (fo'tid- or fot'id-nes), n. The Qual- 
ity of smelling offensively; a fetid or stinking 
quality. 

fetiferous (fe-tif'o-rus), a. [< I J. fetus, offspring, 
young, + ferre, = E. bear 1 , + -ous ; of. L. feti- 
fer , causing fruitfulness (of the Niioj.] Pro- 
ducing young, as animals. I ales, 1717. [Rare.] 

fetiset, fetist, a. [ ME., < OF. fa tits, lattice, Je- 
tts, neat, well-made: see feat 2 and fcatous.] 
Neat; pretty; graceful: same as feat 2. 
llyglit unon than eomen fmiibestercs 
Fetys and snmle, and yongc fruytestereg. 

Chaucer, Pardoner s Talc, 1. 15. 
Fairc fy tigers uufoldc ,/cfiV tialles. 

Alisaunder oj Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1**. 
Alle a-wondered thei wereof the barn (child j him bi-hinde, 
So fairc & so fetyse. it was A froliclie s< hapen. 

William if Pa Irene (R. E. T. S.), 1. 303. 
In rue is no poynfce that may payro, 

I felt* in e fetys and fay re, 

My powar es passando my pores. 

York Plays, p. 3. 

Fairc falle the my fairo i>oiie, ho fet (is of face ! 

York Plays, p. 125. 

fetiselyt, ndv. [ME., < fetise + -/// 2 . Of .f catty, 
fcatoushj.] Neatly: same as Jeally. 

Fitnsch sehe spak ful fairc and fehjsly. 

After the s^ole of Stratford attc Howe. 

Chaucer, Gun. J'lol. to < \ T., 1. 123. 

fetish (fe'tish), n. [Also, after tho French, fe- 
tich ; first in E. in the form fetisso (< Pg. fet tiro ) ; 
later after the F. (the word having come into 
general European use in eonsequeneo of tho 
work of Charles do P>ross€*s, “Du Ful to des 
Dioux fetiches,” 1760); = D. fetiche = Hw. Dan. 
fetisch = G.fetiseh, < F. fetiche , < Pg. fvitigo, 
artificial (cf. Jeitifo, n., sorcery, charm, allure- 
ment, fnticcria , sorcery, witchcraft, fciticciro , 
sorcerer, wizard, etc.), = Sp. hecliizo, artificial, 
imitated (cf. hcchizo, bewitchment, fascination, 
hcchiceria , sorcery, witchcraft, hvchiccro, sor- 
cerer, etc.), = It. fattizio, artificial, = OF. fai- 
tise, fa i tier (> ME. fetise), F. restored f active, 
artificial, < D. facticius. less correctly factitius, 
made by art, artificial, factitious, < facere , 
make: see fact, and cf. factitious, fetise, feat-, 
fcatous, which are thus doublets of fetish . The 
word seems to have been applied by the Portu- 
guese sailors and traders on the west coast 
of Africa to objects worshiped by the natives, 
which were regarded as charms or talismans.] 
1. Any material object regarded with awe, as 
having mysterious powers residing in it or as 




being the representative or habitation of a 
deity to which worship may be paid, and from 
which supernatural aid is to be expected, a 
fetish may be an 
animal, sb a cock, 
a serpent, a bear, 
etc., or an inani- 
mate object, a» a 
tree, a river, a 
stone, a tooth, a 
shell, a shaving, 
etc. The worship 
of fetishes belongs 
to a low and brut- 
ish stage or form 
of religion. 

When tho king 
[In Guinea] will 
sacrifice to Fetis- 
so, hee commands 
the Fetisscro [Pg. 
fciticciro , sorcer- 
er] to enquire of a 
Tree, whereto he 
ascribeth Diuini- 
tie, what hee will 
demand. 

Ptirchas, Pilgrim - 
[age, p. 651. 

To class an object ns a fetish demands explicit state- 
ment that a spirit is considered as embodied in it or act- 
ing through it or communicating by it. or at least that tbe 
people it belongs to do habitually think this of such ob- 
jects; x>r it must be shown that the object is treated as 
having personal consciousness and power, is talked will), 
worshipped, prayed to, sacrificed to, petted or ill-treated 
with reference to Its past or future behaviour to its vota- 
ries. E. B. Tylor, Prim, (’ulture, II. 133. 

Before experience had yet taught men to distinguish 
between the possible and the impossible, and while they 
were ready on the slightest suggestion to ascribe unknown 
powers to any object and make a fetish of it, their con- 
ceptions of humanity and its capacities were necessarily 
vague and without specific limits. 

//. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 06. 

Iloneo — 2. Au object of blind devotion; un 
idol: ns, gold has become his fetish. 

No faith in the cross that makes a fetich of the cross is 
going to stand proof. 

Bushnell, Forgiveness and Law, p. 1)2. 

His return at any hour or any moment was the fetish 
that she let no misgiving blaspheme. 

Howells, Modern Instance, xxxv. 

A church without humanity 1 
Patron of pride, and prejudice, and wrong, - 
The rich man’s charm uudjetish of the strong. 

Whittier, On a Prayer-Book. 

You arc always against superstitions, and yet yon make 
work a fetish. H . Black, Princess of Thule, x. 

before the Civil War the Constitution was our national 
fetich. To doubt tbe wisdom of its founders was heresy. 

A. A. Bee., CXL11. 454. 

3. 8am o as fetish-man . 

Anything which happens, even in the most ordinary 
course of nature, he may pronounce to lie the work of a 
fetish or a wizard, and to need his assistance to ferret it 
out Nineteenth Century, XXII. 801. 

fetishism (fe'tish-izm), n. [Also, after tho 
French, fetich ism , and somotimoH fetiemn ; = F. 
fetich isrnc; as fetish + -ism.] 1. The practice 
of worwhining a fetish ; that form of religions 
belief and practice in which fetishem are tho 
object « of worwhip. Bee tho extracts. 

The President de Presses, a most original thinker of the 
last century, struck by the descriptions of the African wor- 
ship of muterialund terrestrial objects, Introduced the word 
Fetichismc as a general descriptive term , and since then 
it lias ohtuined great currency by Comte’s use of it to de- 
note n general theory of primitive religion, in which ex- 
ternal objects are regarded as unlimited by a life analo- 
gous to imm's. . . . it seems to me . . . mote convenient 
to use the word Animism for the doctrine of spirits in 
general, and to confine the word Fetishism to that subor- 
dinate department which it properly belongs to . namely, 
tbe doctrine of spirits embodied in, or attached to, or con- 
veying influence through, certain matenul objects. Fe- 
tishism will in; taken uh including tin; worship of “stocks 
and stones," and thence it passes by an imperceptible gra- 
dation into Idolatry. E. h. Tylor , Prim. Culture, II. 132. 

Fetichism is almost tin* opposite of Religion , it stands 
towards It in thu same relation as Alchemy to Chemistry, 
or Astrology to Astionom>, ami show's bow fundamental- 
ly our idea of a deity differs fmin that which picsents it- 
self to the savage. The Negro does not. hesitate to pun- 
ish a refractory Fetish, and hides it in his waist* Jothil lie 
does not wish it to know what is going on. Aladdin’s lamp 
is, in fact, a well-known illustration of a Fetish. 

Sir J. Lubbock, Grig, of civilisation, p. 349. 

A latent. fetishism* which is betrayed in that love of per- 
sonification, nr of applying epithets derived from sentient 
beings to inanimate nature, . . . is the root of a great] air t 
of our opinions. Lrcky, Europ. Moials, I. 372. 

Donee — 2. Blind devotion to one objector idea; 
abject superstition. 

fetishist ( fe'tish-ist), n. and a. \ AIho fetich ist; 
< fetish + -ist.] I. n. A worshiper of fetishes. 

The Voguls, though baptized, are in fact fetichists, as 
much as the unconverted Samoyedcs. 

Encyc. Brit., XXI. 81. 

II, a. Same as fetish istic. 

They [the tribe of Wolof Serrare] . . . have not yet en- 
tirely renounced fetichist practices, London Daily News. 



fetiehistic 

fetishistic (fe-ti-shis'tik), a. [Also fetichistic; 
< fetish 4- - ist-ic .] Of, pertaining to, or char- 
acterized by fetishism; abjectly superstitious. 

Our resuscitated spirit was not a pagan philosopher nor 
a philosophizing pagan poet, but a man of the fifteenth 
century, inheriting its strange web of belief and unbelief, 
of Epicurean levity and Fetichistic dread. 

George Eliot, Komola (Proem). 
Jacob Grimm was beginning those profound inductive 
researches which ended in demonstrating the fetishistic 
origin of myths. ./. Fiske , Cosmic Philos., I. 177. 

fetish-man (fe'tish-man), n. A man who is 
supposed to have the powers or character of a 
fetish. 

Thu fetish-man is hound by no law; he recognizes no 
rules of evidence. Nineteenth Century, XXII. 801. 

fetish-snake (fe'tish-snak), n. A book-name 
of an African rock-snake, Python seine. 

Python sohie is a form often met with in zoological gar- 
dens, where It is known as the fetich-snake. 

Stand. Nat. Hist., III. 859. 

fetlock (fet'lok), n. [Also dial, fetterlock , 
fewterlock; < ME. fitlokes, feetlakkrs, pi., = D. 
vitlok, vitslolc (Halimi, cited by Wedgwood) = 
MHG. vizzeloch , G. dial. fissloch, fisloch, fislach , 
fetlock, pastern. The second element is (ap- 
par.) ME. lokk, E. lock‘d, a tuft of hair, but m 
sense 3 (and in fetterlock , 2) it is lockK The 
first element is usually regarded as a form of 
foot (cf. fetter , n., and G. Jessel , a fetter, also a 
fetlock), though by some eomparod with G.fitzc, 
MHG. vitze, OHG. fizz a, a Hkein of thread or 
yarn, = Icol. feti, a strand, = Dan. fid, fed , a 
skein. J 1. A* tuft of hair growing behind the 
pastern- joint of horses. 

So, underneath the belly of their steeds, 

That stain’d their /effccto in his smoking blood, 

The noble gentleman gave up the ghost. 

Shak., 8 lien. V]., ii. 3. 
And smooth’d his fetlocks and his mane, 

And slack’d his girth and stripp’d his rein. 

Byron, Mazeppa, iii. 

Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dewon their manes and 
thoir./WJocfot. Longfellow, Evangeline, I. 2. 

2. The joint on which the hair grows : same as 
fetlock-joint . — 3. [Associated with foot or fet- 
ter and loclA.] An instrument fixed on the leg 
of a horse when put to pasture, for the purpose 
of preventing him from running off. Also fet- 
terlock. 

The farm-horse drags his fetlock chaiu. 

Whittier, The Old lturying-Ground. 

fetlock-boot (fot'lok-bot), n. A covering de- 
signed to protect the fetlock and pastern of a 
horse, as from injury by interference, 
fetlocked (fet'lokt), a. 1. Having fetlocks. — 
2. Tied or hobbled by the fetlock. 

Shakespeare, then, found a language already to a certain 
extent estabbshed, but not yet fetlocked by dietionary and 
grammar mongers. 

Lowell, Among my Hooks, 1st ser., p. 157. 

fetlock-joint (fet'lok-joint), n. The joint of a 
horse’s leg next to the foot ; anatomically, the 
metaearpo- or metatarsophalangeal articula- 
tion. In the fore limb it corresponds to the 
knuckle at the base of the middle finger. See 
cut under fetter-hove. 

fetlow (fet'lo), v. [A dial, form of whitlow. D. 
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They toko his feters of incontenent 
tfrom his leggfs ; and whan they had bo do, 

Thanne was he glad inow, and furth he went. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1807. 

Who would wear fetters, though they were all of gold ? 

Dekker and Webster, Sir Thomas Wyat. 

2. Anything that confines or restrains from 
motion; a restraint; a check. 

Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 
Throws its last fetters off. 

Bryant, The Ages, xxxiii. 

Poes he blame the capitals, which certainly do not follow 
the exact pattern of any Vitruvian order? Let us answer 
boldly, Why should art be put in fetters $ 

K. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 246. 

Human speech shook off the classic fetters ... by which 
it was long cramped, and . . . luxuriated in its new-found 
liberty. Edinburgh Rev., CLXIII. 128. 

-Syn. 1. Gyve, Manacle, etc. See shackle, n. 

fetter (fot'£r), v. t. [< ME. feteren , < AS. ge- 
feterian = OHG. gifezzaron = Icel. fjotra = Sw. 
jjettra, fetter, == Norw. Jjetra , fix, hold fast, 
hold spellbound ; from the noun. Cf . G. fesseln 
= Norw. futla, fetter: see fetter , w.] To put 
fetters upon ; shackle or confine, as with fet- 
ters ; hence, to bind ; coufino ; restrain. 

The kyng then comaund to cacche hir helyue, 

And fetvr hir fast in a fre prisoune- 
A stithe house of stone - to still hir of noise. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8518. 

You know 1 never fettered nor imprisoned the word re- 
ligion. Donne, Letters, xxx. 

My heels are fetter'd, but my fist is free. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 1235. 
If he call rogue and rascal from a garret, 

Ho means you no more mischief than a parrot : 

The words for friond and foe alike were made, 

To fetter them in verse is all his trade. 

Drydcn, Abs. and A chit., ii. 428. 

And is a press that 1 h purchased or pensioned more free 
than a press that is fettered * 

D. Webster, Speech, Oct. 12, 1832. 

In reading ThomaB Aquinas . . . one is constantly pro- 
voked to say, What could not such a mind have done if it 
had not been fettered by such a method? 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 90. 

fetter-bone (fot/6r-b6n), n. [< fetter (cf. fet- 
terlock and fetlock ) 4* bone.'] The great pas- 
tern or first, phalangeal 
bone of a horse’s foot, 
succeeded by the coro- 
nary and coffin-bone, 
and articulating with 
the cannon-bone at the 
fetlock-joint, 
fetter-bush (fet/tir- 
biish), n. An erica- 
coous evergreen shrub, 

Andromeda nitida , of 
the pine-barrens of the 
southern United States. 

It bears numerous fra- 
grant white flowers in 
axillary clusters, 
fettered (fet'fcrd), p. a. 



Hind Foot of Horse, showing 
Fetter-ixinc. 

tn, lower end of metatarsus : /, 
fetlcK k -joint ; s, metatarsopha- 
langeal sesamoid bone; fh i, 
proximal phalanx, or fetter-bone 
(large pastern); /, pastern- 


In ZOfiL, having the feet/ joiirt; fl y, median j^ha^nx, or 


stretched backward ami HSjS? JffAjSSSi! 
apparently unfit for the lanx, or coffin-bone, supporting 
purpose of walking, as 2LiSdboM)nB“ffll" Ee,a 
m the seal, or concealed 
within the integuments of the abdomen. 

Ait, a whitlow, is appur. not eounoeted.] A fetterless (fet'er-los), a. [< fetter + -less.] 
whitlow or felon in e little. Free from fetters or restraint;’ unfettered, 

fetor (fe'tor), n. [L., loss correctly feelor, fee- 
tor, a stench, < fetere, stink: see fetid.] Any 
strong offensive smell ; stench. 


Being volatile and of strong natural odor, it f carbolic 
aoidj commingles mechanically with the offensive vapors, 
ami, being in excess, disguises for u time the fetor known 
to be present. Disinfectants, p 19. 

I have learned to prefer this flesh fseal) to the reindeer’s 
— at least, that of the female seal, which has not the fetor 
of her mate’s Kane, Sec. Gritm. Exp., 1. 235. 

fettet, 1. Soe/cf*. Chaucer. 

fetter (fet'er), n. [< ME. feter, < AS. fetor, Je- 
ter = 08. feter os, fiterids, pi., = OHG.* fezzera , 
MHG. rosier , G. dial, fesscr = Icel. fjdturr = 
Sw. fjetter, fetter, = Norw. fjetra, a wooden 
pin, a trunnel; akin to L. pcdica, a fetter, 
com pcs (comped-), a fetter, Gr. n hhj, a fetter; 
from the ong. form of foot, AS. jot, etc., = 
L. pcs (ped-) = Gr. irovg (ir 06 -) — 8kt. pad: see 
foot. Prob. not. related to AS. J'etel, a fetter, 
chain, belt, girdle, = OHG. fvzzil, MHG. vezzel, 
G. fessvU a bolt, sword-belt (G. fessel having 
now taken tho place of fesser, in sense of fetter), 
= Norw. futul, a fetter, = Icel. fetill, a belt, 
strap. S qq fettle.] 1 . A chain or bar by which 
a person oran animal is confined by the foot, 
so that he is either made fast to an object or 
deprived of free motion by having one foot at- 
tached to the other ; a shackle. 


Yet this affected strain gives me a tongue 
As fetterless as an Emperor’s. 

Marston, Malcontent, i. 4. 

fetterlock (fet/fcr-lok), n. [E. dial., also fewter- 
lock ; a var. of fetlock, as if < fetter 4* loclA. 
8ee fetlock .] 1. Same as fetlock, 3. — 2. In her., 
a shackle or lock. The hoop of this instrument is 
sometimes represented as a hand of steel, and sometimes 
as a chaiu. lioutell. 

Long live tho Black Knight of the Fetterlock ! 

Scott, Ivanhoe, xxxii. 

fettle (fet'l), v. ; pret. and pp. fettled, ppv. fet- 
tling. [< ME. (North. ) fettlen, fetlen, bind,* ar- 
range*, prepare. Origin uncertain; perhaps 
orig. ‘bind,’ < AS. fetM, a belt, girdle: see/ef- 
ter, n. Icel. fitla (little used), touch with the 
fingers, fidget, 8w. dial, futtla, fumble with the 
fingers, and a large number of similar forms, 
with similar senses, in LG., HG., etc., offer no 
explanation of the E. word. See fit t\] I. 
trains. 1. To bind; tie up. 

In the tyxte, there thyse two [poverty and patience] am 
in teme [team] layde, 

Hit arn fettled in on jone] forme. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 88. 

2. To arrange ; prepare ; put in order; repair; 
roond. 

When hit [the ark] watz fettled and forged and to the fulle 
graythed. Alliterative Poems (e d. Morris), ii. 248. 


fen 

I could fettle and clump owd boodfcs and shoes wi’ the best 
on em all. Tennyson, The Northern Cobbler. 

It (the world] needs fettling, and who's to fettle it? 

Mrs. Haskell. 

3. To beat; thrash. Halliwelt. [Obsolete or pro- 
vincial in the foregoing senses.] —4. To line (tho 
hearth of a puddling-furnace). S ee*fettling. 

In fettling the furnace, . . . oxide of iron bricks mould- 
ed to fit the furnace are built la and then baked in situ, and 
fettled in much the same way as Dank's furnace. 

Encyc. Brit., XIII. 324. 
Fettled ale or porter, ale or porter sweetened with 
sugar and seasoned with a little ginger and nutmeg. 
(Prov. Eng.] 

n. intrans. To potter ; set about in a fussy, 
pottering way; do trifling business. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

When you [the footman] know your master is most busy 
in company, came in, and pretend to fettle about the room ; 
and it he chides, say you thought he rang the hell. 

Swift, Directions to Servants, iii. 

fettle (fet'l), n. [< fettle , v. In sense 2, cf. AS. 
fetel , a belt: s qq fettle, v .] 1. The state of be- 
ing prepared, or in good repair or condition : as, 
he is in splendid fettle to-day. [Prov. Eng.] 

It's a tine thing ... to have the chance of getting a bit 
of tho country into good fettle, as they say, and putting 
men into the right way with their farming. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xl. 
2. A handle in the side of a large basket. Bal- 
Uwell; Jamieson. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
fettle (fet'l), a. [< jettle, ?>.] Neat; tight; 
handy. Jamieson . [Scotch.] 
fettling (fet'ling), n. In metal., the lining of 
the hearth forming the working-bed of the pud- 
dling-furnace. It wan formerly made of sand, when 
dry puddling waB the method employed ; but, with the pres- 
ent system of pig-boiling or wet puddling, refractory sub- 
stances rich in the oxide of iron are muployed as fettling. 
Hoe puddle, bulldog, and blue-billy. Different fettlings are 
used according to the class of iron to be produced. 

He also saturates the purple ore used as fettling with 
the saline solution. ITre, Diet., IV. 493. 

fettstein (fot'stin ), n. [G., lit. 4 fat stone,’ < fett, 
= E. fat l , 4- stem = E. stone.] The name given 
by Werner to the mineral nephelino or nephe- 
lite, in allusion to its greasy luster. It is a 
silicate of aluminium, sodium, and potassium. 
[Rarely used by English authors.] 
fetUOUSf, a. An improper form of fcatous. 
feturet, n. [< L. fetura , less correctly fectura, 
a bringing forth, brood, offspring, < -y/ *fe, pp. 
fetus, generate, produce: see fetus.] Progeny 
or offspring. Davies. 

Home of them engendered one, some other such fetures, 
and every one in that lie was delivered of was excellent 
politic, wise. Latimer, Hemions and Remains, 1. 50. 

fetus (fe'tus), v. [L. fetus , less correctly fat- 
ins, a bringing forth, a bearing, lienee also 
offspring, progeny (rarely of human kind), < 
fetus, a., pregnant, breeding, newly delivered, 
pp. of *fe, *fev, generate, produce, appear- 
ing in fecundns, fecund, frmina , woman, etc., 
and in perf. fui. I was, fut. part .fut urns, future, 
= Gr. <f>vttv, generate, produce, <j>vra 6 ai, grow, 
= Skt. y/ hliu, become, be, = AS. be&u, E. he : see 
be 1 , future, fecund, female , feminine , physical , 
phyton, etc.] The young of viviparous animals 
in the womb, and of oviparous animals in the 
egg; the embryo in the later stage of develop- 
ment. See embryo. Also spelled foetus.- Fetus 
papyraceUB, in teratol., one of a pair of twin embryos 
which has been killed and reduced to a flattened remnant 
by the growth of the other embryo. —Mammary fetUB, 
the undeveloped young of a marsupial animal while it re- 
mains in tho pouch attached to the nipple. =Syn. Hoe 
embryo. 

fetwa (fet/wji), n. [Also written fatva, fctva, 
fetvah, fetwa'h, repr. Ar. (whence Ilin d.)fattvd, 
a judicial decision.] A declaration in writing, 
by a competent authority, of the requirements 
of the Muslim holy law in any given case. 

There is besides a collection of all the fetwas or deci- 
sions pronounced by the different muftis. Brouyham. 

feu (fu), ii. [One of the forms of feud?, fee : see 
feud** and fee 2 .] In Scots law: (a) A free and 
gratuitous right to lands granted to one for ser- 
vice to be performed by him according to the 
proper tenure thereof; specifically, a right to 
the use and enjoyment of lands, houses, or oth- 
er heritable subjects of perpetuity, in consid- 
eration of agricultural services or an annual 
payment in grain or money, called feu-duty, 
and certain other contingent burdens. This was 
anciently deemed an ignoble tenure, as distinguished from 
ward-holding , whore the service rendered was purely mili- 
tary, and from blanch -holding, where it was merely nomi- 
nal- (h) The land or piece of ground so held; 
a fief. 

feu (fu), v. t. [< feu , n.] To make a feu of; 
vest in one who pays the annual feu-duty. 

Frequently leased or feued out for a fixed duty. 

Encyc. Brit., IV. 68. 



feuage 

fenage (fu'fij), ». [< OF. feuage, fouage, foage 
(ML. rellexfoagium ) , fire-wood, a tax on fire- 

E laces, < ML. focaticum, a tax on fireplaces, < 
I. focus , a fireplace (> OF. feu, fireplace, fire) : 
see fuel , focus?] A tax formerly imposed upon 
fireplaces and chimneys. 

The Prince of Wales . . . imposing a new taxation upon 
the Gascoignes, of Feuage or Chymnoy money, so diacAn- 
tented the people as they exdaime against the govern- 
ment of the English. Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 214. 

feuat (fu'kr), n. [Sc., i. e., *fcucr, < feu , q. v.] 
In Scots law , one who holds a feu or feus. Also 
fuar. 

feu-contract (fu'kon^trakt), n. In Scots law , a 
contract which regulates the giving out of land 
in feu between the superior and vassal or fouar. 
feud 1 (fud)j n. [In form and pronunciation 
now assimilated to feud'*, q. v. ; < ME. J'cdr, 
feidc . prop. *fcithe, < AS. fwhth, nom. rarely 
feehthu , fmhtho = OFriea. feithe = D. vcetc = 
OHG. fchida , MHG. ve/iede , cede, G. f elide = 
Icel. Sw. fegdy formerly . frjd = Dan. feidc, en- 
mity, hostility, feud, war (whence ML. faida, 
feida , OF. f aide, fade, feide,foide ); not in Goth, 
(where *faihitha would bo expected: Goth. 
fjathwa , hatred, is only remotely connected); 
an abstract noun in - th , < AH. fall, hostile, out- 
lawed, guilty, fill man, a foeman, in ME. a noun, 
fo, too , mod. E. foe : see foe and fiend. Feud 
is tlius the abstract noun of foe (which was 
orig. an adj.).] 1. Enmity; animosity; ac- 

tive hostility ; a vengeful quarrel between in- 
dividuals or parties; especially, hostility be- 
tween families or parties in a state ; a state of 
civic contention. 

The natural issue of this | unreasonable desire J must be 
perpetual feuds and bickerings, contentions and strug- 
gles. lip. A tier bur tj, Sermons, II. xxiv. 

Tlie personal feuds and animosities that happen among 
so small a people might obstruct the course of justice. 

J. Adams , Works, IV. 300. 
It was said that Francis and Hastings were notoriously 
on bad terms, that they had been at feud dining many 
years, that on one occasion their mutual aversion had im- 
pelled them to seek each other’s lives. 

Macaulay , Warren Hastings. 

lling out th a feud of rich and poor, 

King in redress to all mankind. 

Tennyson , In Mcn..>riam, evi. 

2. More specifically, an aggravated state of hos- 
tility, marked by frequent or occasional san- 
guinary conflicts, between one family or clan 
and another, to avenge insults, injuries, or mur- 
ders inflicted by one party, or by any member 
of it, upon those of the other side ; a vendetta. 
The Crosiers hand thee at a feud. 

Death of Farcy Heed (Child’s Ballads, VI. 143). 
Right Of feud, in early Eng. law , the right to self-protec- 
tion and redress by personal violence; the right to resist 
wrong and retaliate for one’s Helf and one’s kinsmen ; or 
tlie corresponding liability to lie attacked for vengeance. 
See frit hi. 

A glance at the early history of our national justice 
shows that its original groundwork was the right of feud. 

./. II. (ireen. 

feud 2 (fud), ri. [< ML. feodum , also written 
feodum (whence the less proper E. spelling 
fcodj q. v.), a feud, fief, fee; < OHG. fihu, Jehu, 
battle (also prob., as in AS. J’eoh, etc., proper- 
ty in general): see fee 1 . Hence (from OHG.) 
OF. ficu, fief, Jen, fled (whence ME .fee, E .fee**, 
and, from fief, later E. fief and feff, feoff) = 
I»r. feu = It. fio, fee, fief: see fee 2 , fief, feoff. 
The* origin of the d in ML. feudum is uncertain ; 
as the word was artificial, the d was perhaps 
a mere insertion to avoid the collocation cun ; 
the reg. ML. reflex of the OHG., etc., would be 
feuum , which actually occurs in the Dooms- 
day Book. Feud 2 and its derivatives are less 
prop, spelled food, etc.] 1. In feudal lau\ an 
estate in land granted on condition of services 
to be rendered to the grantor, in default of which 
the land was to revert to the grantor; a fief ; a 
tenure of land under and by dependence on a 
superior. The grantor or lord was entitled to the hom- 
age or fealty of the grantee or vassal. The estate was so 
called in contradistinction to allodium , which is an estate 
subject to no superior but the general law of the land. 

Palgrave considers that the origin of feudal tenure may 
be traced to tlie grants made by the Romans to tlie bar- 
barian Laeti occupying the Umitanean or Ripuarian ter- 
ritories, upon the condition of performing military ser- 
vice. These dotations or feuds descended only to the 
male heir of the donee, and could not he alienated to a 
non-military tenant. 

W. K. Sullivan, Introd. to O’Curry ’s Anc. Irish, p. ccxxiii. 
2. Land held in feudal tenure by a vassal. 

The essential and fundamental principle of a territo- 
rial feud was, that it was land held by a limited or con- 
ditional estate —the property being in the lord, the usu- 
fruct in the tenant 

W. K. Sullivan , Introd. to O'Curry’s Anc. Irish, p. ccxxii. 
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Honorary feud, in law , a title of nobility descendible to 
tlie eldest son, exclusive of all the rest.— Military feuds, 
in Great Britain, the original feuds, which were in the 
hands of men who performed military duty for their ten- 
ures. 

feudal 1 (fu'dal), a. [(.feud* + -ah] Pertaining 
to or in the nature of a feud or partizan conflict. 
Few were the wordB and stern and high, 

That marked tlie foemuii's feudal hate. 

Scott, L. of L. M., iil. 4. 

feudal 2 (fu'dal), a. [Also writ ten feudal ; ~ F. 
ftiodal = Sp. Pg. feudal = It .feudale = (J. feudal, 
etc., < ML. feudali-8, feudal, a vassal, < feudum , 
a feud: Bee feud 2 .] 1. Pertaining to feuds, 
fiefs, or fees; relating to or dependent upon the 
method of landholding called feud, fief, or fee: 
as, feudal tenure; feudal rights or services; a 
f eudal lord or vassal. 

'VYw feudal tenure, which was certainly at first the ten- 
ure of servants who, hut for tlie dignity of their master, 
might have been called slaves, became in the Middle Ages 
the tenure of noblemen. 

Maine , Early Law and Custom, p. 341. 

The old feudal spirit which prompted a man' to treut 
his tenants and villeins as part of ins stock . . . had been 
crushed before the reign of Kdwuid III. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 409. 

2. Pertaining to the state of society under this 
system of tenure ; characteristic of the relations 
of lord and vassal. 

It is time . . . that we had a feudal map of England 
before the manorial boundaries are wiped away. 

Stubbs , Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 04. 
Feudal system, a system of political organization with 
reference to the tenure of laud and te military service, and 
allegiance prevalent in Europe in the middle ages. Its 
main peculiarity was Unit tlie hulk of the land was divid- 
ed into feuds or fiefs, held by their owners on condition 
of tlie performance of certain duties, especially military 
services, to a superior lord, who, on default ol such per- 
formance, could reclaim the laud. This superior might 
he either the sovereign, or some subject who thus held of 
the sovereign, ami in turn luul created tlie fief by subin- 
feudation. According to the pure feudal system, the lord 
was entitled to the fealty ot his tenants, but not to that 
of their subtenants, every mam looking only to bis imme- 
diate lord. Oil the continent of Europe, while the system 
was in full operation, this principle made the great lords 
practically independent of their nominal sovereigns, who 
could command iiieir allegiance onlv through their self- 
interest or by superior force; and tlierefon- kings wore 
often powerless against, their vassals. In England, how 
ever, the sovereign w sis always entitled to the fealty of all 
his subjects. Feudal tenures were abolished in England 
by act of Parliament in 1660, in Scotia id in 1747, and in 
France at the revolution of 1789. In Germany, Austria, 
etc., they continued till after the revolutionary movements 
of 1848-50. In each ease, however, „hey had long previ- 
ously been much mitigated in their social at ’ political ef- 
fects. A feudal system prevailed iu China from a very early 
period, but was brought to an end m 220 B.c ,on the con- 
quest of the whole country by Suing Wang of Tain, known 
as Tsiu-shi-IIwang-ti. Tlie feudal system of Japan was 
abolished in 1871, when the daimios or batons surrendered 
their lands to the mikado. See daimio 

feudalism (fu'dal-izm), n. [= F . feudalism c = 
Sp. Pg. It. feudal mm o ; ns ft tidal 2 4- -ism.] The 
feudal system and its incidents; the system of 
holding lands by military service. 

Oil the seemingly trilling pomji and pretence of chivalry, 
theniischievousfabrieofextiiiet./W/i/ffbsm was threatening 
gradually to reconstruct itself. Stubbs, Const. Mist , §409. 

Feudalism wmb really a eo operative association for the 
mutual defence of the members 

/’. Folloeh, Land Law*, p. 52. 

Though he was no chartist oi radical, T consider Carlyle’s 
by far the most indignant ccminent or protest anciit the 
fruits oi feudalism to-day in Great. Britain. 

IP. Whitman, Essays from “The Critic.” p 34. 

feudalist (fu'dal-iHt), //. [< feudal 2 + -ist. Gf. 
feudist.] 1. A supporter of t ho feudal system. 

The Prussian Feudalists had risen up in arms against 
some of his | Bismarck ’sj liberal reforms. 

Lowe, Bismarck, If 395. 

2. Otic* versed in feudal law; a feudist, 
feudalistic (fu-da-lis'tik), a. Of the nature of 
feudalism. 

While the main D*uor of Ids life was feudalistic, the 
habitant of New France spumed certain duties that were 
regarded as essential prerogatives of li is muster iu the 
Old World. A mer dour. Fhilol., VII. 152. 

feudality (fii-dal'i-ti), w. [ — F.frodalitf = Sp. 
feudalidad = Pg. feudahdade = It. feudalita ; 
as feudal 2 4- -ityf] The siato or quality of be- 
ing feudal; feudal form of constitution. 

It had doubtless a powerful tendency to cherish the In- 
fluence ot feudality and clanship. Hallam. 

At tlie end of the last century, when revolutionary effer- 
vescence was beginning to ferment, the people of Arles 
swept all its feudality away, defacing the very arms upon 
the town gate, and trampling tlie palace towers to dust 
J. A. Synvmds, Italy and Greece, p. 327. 

feudalization (fu/'dal-i-za'shon), n. [< feudal- 
ize + -ation.] The act of feudalizing or reducing 
to feudal tenure, or of conforming to feudalism. 

The feudalization of any one country in Europe must 
he conceived as a process including a long scries of politi- 
cal, administrative, and judicial changes. 

Maine, Village Communities, p. 133. 
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Down indeed to the first French Revolution, the excep- 
tional tenure of land in fraiic-alleu, which here and there 
survived amid the general feudatisation, was held by 
Frenchmen in high honour. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 340. 

The feudalization of the Church by grants or purchase 
of its highest offices as fiefs of lord or king, and by their 
transmission, like lay estates, from father to son. 

J. It. Green, Conq, of Eng., p. 496. 

feudalize (fu'dal-iz), V. t . ; pret. and pp. feudal 
ized, ppr . fe uda )i zi ng. [i feudal 2 + -ize.] To re- 
duce to a feudal tenure ; conform to feudalism. 

We must conceive ot the whole territory of France us 
feudalized — that is, divided and subdivided into larger 
and smaller fiefs, nominally constituting a complete hie- 
rarchy. Stilli 1 , Stud. Med. Hist., p. 143. 

The Church, too, never became feudalized. 

J. li. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 293. 

feudally (fu'dal-i), adv. Iu a feudal manner. 
Hallam. 

feudary (fu'da-ri), a. and n. [< ML .feudarius, 
n., one invested with a feud, prop, an adj., < 
feudum, a feud: see feud 2 .] X, u. Pertaining 
to or held by feudal tenure. 

And what greater dividing than by a pernicious uud 
hostile peace to disalliege a whole feudary kingdom from 
the ancient dominion of England. 

Milton, Articles of Peace with the Irish. 

II. //.; pi., feuda ries (-riz). 1 . At enan t wli o 
holds his lands by feudal service ; a feudatory. 

But before the releasement thereof, first he was miser- 
nblie compelled . . . togiuu oner both hiscrowne A Beep- 
ter to that Antichrist, of Rome for tlie space of tiuo dales, 

A his client, vassalo./enrfn/Vr, A' tenant to receive agaiue 
of him at the hands of another Cardinal. 

Foxc, Martyrs, p. 230. 

2. An ancient officer of the court of wards in 
England. 

Also written feodanj. 

feudatary (fu'ita-tii-ri), a. and n. [= F. fev da- 
ta ire = Sp. Pg. It. feudaiano, a. and n„ < ML. 
feudaianus, n., the holder of a feud, prop, adj., 

< feudum , a feud : two feud 2 . Of. feudatory and 
feudary.] Kamo as feudatory. 

feudatory (fu'da-fo-ri), a. and n. [The more 
exact form (lor the n.) in feudatary, < ML .feu- 
datarius, n. : wo feudatory. Gf. ML. feudalor, 
the holder of a feud, < feudum, a foud: see 
feud 2 .] I. a. Holding or Wld from another on 
feudal tenure. S go feudal 2 . 

He* hath claimed the Kingdom of England, hr feudatory 
to the sei* apostolic. Jer. Taytot , Works (cd. 1835), II. 104. 

II. n . ; ]A. feudatories (-riz). 1. A tenant or 
vassal holding his lands of a superior on con- 
dition of military or feudal service; the tenant 
of a feud or fief. See feudal 2 . 

The Norman Conquest . . . introduced the feudal sys- 
tem, with it.s necessary appendages, a hereditary mon- 
nicliy and nobility; tlie former in the line of the chief, 
who led the invading army, and the hitter m that of his 
distinguished followers. They became his feudatories. 
The country -both land and people (the latter as serfs) - 
was divided between them. Calhoun, Works, I. 99. 

Tliegreat/ci/rfir/ori/ttt Rouen seemed, in u way in which 
no other feudatory seemed, to shut up Ids over-lord in a 
kind of prison. E. A . Freeman, Norman Conquest, II. 132. 

2. A fiof. 

A service paid by the King ot Spiiinn for tin Kingdomes 
of Naples and Sicil> , pretended ./ewlarforj/jr to the Pope. 

hivelyn. Diary, Nov. 22, 1644. 

Ft. must not he supposed that in the partition of France 
into feudatories the king was ignored. He. from the very 
nature of the system, whh its head, from whom all author- 
ity theoretically desponded *S7/7Ze, Sind. Med Hist., p. 142. 

feudbotet (fud'bot), u. [A mod. form, repr. 
AS . fwhth-bdt, < feehth, a fVutl, quarrel, + hot, 
amends, fine, boot: see feud 1 and hoot *.] A 
fine for engaging in a feud or quarrel. 

feu de joie (fe dVi zhwo). [ F., a bonfire, lit. 
fire of joy: feu, fire, < J focus, a hearth, fire- 
place (see focus); de, of; joie, set* joy. Ilonce 
E. dial. (Ora ven)feudjoi\ a bonfire.] A bonfire, 
or a firing of guns, in token of joy. 

About three o clock tlie disebaigi of fifty pieces of can- 
non was answered by nfeu de joie irom nil tlie regiments 
of tlie garrison, and tin* yeomanry corps drawn up foi the 
purpose in Stephen’s Green. A', ami (J , 7th Her ,111. 400. 

feudist (fu'dist), n. (< F. frudistr = Sp. Pg. 
fvudista, < L. feudum, feud: see feud 2 . J 1. A 
writer on feuds; one versed in feudal law. 

I call it, as tho feudists do, jus utendi priodio ulinno; a ‘ 
right to use another man’s laud, not a property in It. 

Spelman, Feuds and Tenures, ii. 

2. On<‘ living under the feudal Hystem. 

The Greeks, the Romans, the Britons, the Saxons, and 
even originally the feudists, divided tlie lands equally. 

Ilia ekitotw. Com., II. xiv. 

feudum (fu'dum), n. [ML., also feodum, f eon- 
dtum : see feud 2 .] 1. Land granted to be held 
as a benefice, in distinction from land granted 
to bo held allodially. — 2. An estate of inheri- 
tance ; an interest in land descendible to heirs. 
K. K. Digby . 
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feu-duty (fu'du^ti ), n. In Scots law , the annual 
dutv or rent paid by a feuar to his superior, ac- 
cording to the tenure o£ his right. 

Peuillant (f6-lyon' ), n. [F.] 1 . A member of a 
congregation of reformed Cistercian monks, in. 
stitutea by Jean de la Barri&re. The reform aimed 
at stricter monastic discipline, and was approved by the 
Pope in 1680. In 1630 the congregation was divided into 
two: the French, called Notre Dame dee FeulUants , and 
the Italian, called Informed. Bernardines. 

2. A club of constitutional royalists in the 
French revolution, taking its name from the 
convent of the Feuillants in Paris, where it 
met. It was broken up in August, 1792. 

The old Jacobins became absolutely republican, and, in 
contempt, called the 1 Feuillants the (Jlub Monarchique. 

Encyc. Brit., IX. 602. 

Feuillantine (f6-lyoh-ten'), //. [< Feuillant + 
-ine%.] A member of a congregation of nuns 
organized in the last part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and corresponding to tho Feuillants. 
Feuillea (fu-il'e-a), n. [NL., named after Louis 
Feuillet , a Frencii traveler and naturalist (1660- 
1732).] A cucurbitaceous genus of half a dozen 
species, of tropical America. They are frutescent 
climbers, and the large, bitter, and very oily seeds are 
both purgative and emetic. F. cordifolia is the antidote 
cacoon of Jamaica, which is employed as a remedy for 
various diseases and as an antidote to certain poisons. 
Also Fevillea. 

feuillemorte (f61y-m6rt'), a. and n. [F. fcuillc 
mortc , lit. ‘dead leaf’: see filemot.] I. a. Of 
the color of a dead or faded leaf; of a shade of 
brown. Also fuliomort. 

To make a countryman understand what feuillemorte 
colour signifies, it may suffice to tell him 'tis the colour of 
wither’d leaves falling in Autumn. 

Locke, Human Understanding, ITT. xi. § 14. 

II. n. A color like that of a dead or faded 
leaf; filemot. 

It was one of tho shades of brown known by the name 
of feuille^morte , or dead-leaf colour. 

Quoted in N. and Q., 0th ser., IX. 134. 

feuillet (f6-lya'), n. [F., a leaf, sheet, plate, 
gill, third stomach, dim. of fcuillc , a leaf, < L. 
folium , a leaf: seo foil 1 , folio.] 1. The third 
stomach of a ruminant; the psalterium or 
manyplies. — 2. In diamond-cutting, the pro- 
jecting points of tho triangular facets of a rose- 
cut diamond, whose bases join those of the tri- 
angles of the central pyramid. E. D. 
feuilleton (fG'lyo-ton), n. [F., dim. of feuillet, 
a loaf, sheet: see feuillet.] 1. In French news- 
papers, a part, of ono or rnoro pages (the bot- 
tom ) devoted to light literature or criticism, and 
generally marked off from tho rost of the page 
by a rule. — 2. Tho matter given in the feuille- 
ton, very commonly consisting of part of a se- 
rial story. 

To most Parisians of any education, and to many pro- 
vincials, their dally paper, with its brilliant “leader” 
and its exciting feuilietnn , is as necessary us their daily 
breakfast. W\ It. Grey, Mist*. Essays, 2d ser., p. 130. 

feuilletonism (iVlyo-ton-izm), n. [< feuilleton 
+ -Mw».] Such literary and scientific qualities 
as find expression in the feuilleton; an ephem- 
eral, superficial, and showy quality in scnolar- 
ship or literature. 

Dignifying Schliemannism and spade-lore, feuilletonism, 
dilettantism, and sciolism with the name of scholarship. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLI1I. 59. 

feuilletonist (ff»'lyc-ton-ist), n. [< feuilleton + 
-i.sf.] One who writes for the feuilleton of a 
French newspaper. 

If a great, university deliberately discourages high lin- 
guistic attainments, and reserves her honours and places 
for smart but shallow feuillet (mints, rash and pretentious 
theorists -in a word, for utterers of literary false coin — 
and vendors of literary waros which were chiefly meant to 
sell, what place is England likely soon to hold in the world 
of letters and learning? 

Fortnightly Reo., N. S., XT.III. 57. 

feuilletonistic (f6 # lye-ton-is'tik), a. feuille- 
tonist + -?r. ] Characteristic or suggestive of 
a feuilleton ; ephemeral ; superficial. 

The Count returned to the charge, and worried his Chief 
with what the latter called feuillet onistic remarks about 
the dittloulties of his sodai and diplomatic position in 
Paris. Lome, Bismarck, II. 42. 

feute 1 1, n . [M K. , also written fewte, foute , fute, 
a nd later (mod. ) fuse, fusee (seo fusee 3 ) ; origin 
unknown; perhaps connected with feuterer, 
but this is doubtful.] 1. Odor; scent. 

Fute, odowre, odor. Prompt. Parv., p. 183. 

When the bounded haddo feute of the liende beste. 

William of I'aleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2189. 

2. The track or trail, as of a deer. 

Fewte , vestigium. Prompt. Parv., p. 159. 

He fond tho feute al fresh where forth the herde [cowherd] 
Hadde bore than barn |the child]. 

William of Paltme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 90. 
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fente 2 t, fenteet, n. [ME., alao Jewtee, < OF. 
feaute, etc., fealty: see fealty.} Same fealty. 

Homage non withsay 
Ac alle deden him feute. 

King Alisaunder( Weber’s Metr. Rom.), 1. 2910. 

He lete make many newe knyghtes with his owne 
honde, whiche alle diue liym homage and fewtee. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8 .), i. 121. 

feuter 1 t, fewterH (fu'tsr), ». [Early mod. E. 
also feutre; < ME.feuter, fewtre, fewtire, etc., 
OF. feutre , f autre, faultre, Jfaltre, feltre , a lance- 
rest, any such support ; orig., according to the 
etyrn., a pad or padded socket being a particu- 
lar use of OF. feutre, f autre, feltre , etc., F. feu- 
tre, felt, packing, padding, a cushion, carpet 
(whence feutrer , pack, pad), = Pr. feutre = Sp. 
fieltro = Pg. It. feltro, < ML. filtrum , feltrum, 
felt, a pad or socket for a lance, < OHG. fils = 
AS. felt , etc., felt : see felt 1 , felter.] A rest for a 
lance, attached to the saddle of a man-at-arms ; 
a lance-rest ; a support for a spear. 

These com in the first fronte with speres in fewtre for to 
IuBte, for grete myster hadde thei of horse. 

Merlin ( E . E. T. 8 .), iii. 446. 

To William he priked with spere festned in f enter. 

William of Pale me (E. E. T. 8 .), 1. 3436. 

Strei 3 ct to him Tho] rides, 

With his spere on f enter festened that time. 

William of Paler ne (E. E. T. 8 .), 1. 3593. 

A faire florosebte spere in fewtyre he castes, 
And folowes foste one owre folke, and freschelye uscryez. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8 .), 1. 1366. 

feuterH, fewter 1 ! (fu't6r), v. t. [Early mod. 

E. also feutre; < f enter 1 , few ter 1 , w.j To place, 
as a lance or spear, in the fauter or rest. 

His speare lie feutred, and at him it bore. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. iv. 45. 

feuter 2 f, fewter 2 t, n. Obsolete variants of 
feature. 

Pewters of his face. Romeus and Juliet, p. 57. 

feuterert, fewterert (fu't6r-6r), n. [With ad- 
ditional suffix -er, as in poulterer, etc., for earlier 
* few ter, vewter, a keeper of hounds, < OF. vau- 
trieur, vautreur, a hunter, a poacher, < vautrier, 
viautriei % viautrer, hunt with hounds, < viautre , 
later spelled vaultre = Pr. veltre = It. veltro (ML. 
vcltrus), a kind of hound, a mongrel between a 
hound and a mastiff, prob. < L. vertagus , also 
spelled vertaga, vertagra , vertrac/a, a greyhound, 
a word said to be of Celtic origin.] A keeper of 
hounds. 

Tho vewter, two cast of bredo ho taso. 

Two losshe of grehoundes yf that he hase ; 

To yche a bone, that is to telle, 

If I tp 30 U the sothe simile spelle. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 820. 

If you will be 

An honest yeoman — fewterer, feed us first, 

And walk us after. Massinger, The Picture, v. 1 . 

feilth (futh), n. A dialectal variant oifulth. 

feutredt, a. [< F. feutrer , pad as with felt, < 
feutre, felt : see felt 1 , felter, and cf. f enter 1 .] 
Stuffed or bombasted, as a garment. Fairholt. 

fever 1 (fe'vGr), n. [Early mod. E. also fearer; 
< M E. fever, fever e, fevre (partly from OF ), ear- 
lier/<?/ier, < AS •fcfcr,fefor = OHGt.fiebar, MHG. 
vieber, G. fieber = Sw. Dan. feber = OF. fevre, 
fievre, F. fidvre = Pr. febre = Sp. fiebre = Pg. 
febre = It. febbre, < L. febris, a fever; perhaps 
orig. * ferbris or *ferbis, < fervere, be hot, burn, 
boil ; or perhaps lit. ‘ a trembling, ? akin to Gr. 
<f>£l3ea0ai, flee affrighted, (j>6/3og, flight, panic fear, 
fear, terror.] 1 . In pathot . : (a) A temperature 
of the body higher than the normal temperature, 
appearing as a symptom of disease; pyrexia. 
Tho temperature of the body in health is between 98° and 
99° F., and is maintained at this point by tho adjustment of 
tho production of bodily heat to its dissipation, botli of 
those processes being largely under n ervous control. Dur- 
ing the period of invasion of a fever, or at any time when 
the temperature is rising, the heat produced exceeds 
the heat lost. If the rise is very rapid, tho withdrawal of 
the blood from the skin, which diminishes the loss of heat, 
may give’ rise to a cold sensation or chill, which may be 
combined with an attack of shivering. By the latter the 
production of heat is increased . During fever the produc- 
tion of heat, while it may bo greater than in a healthy 
body at rest, does not exceed what a healthy body can dis- 
pose of without experiencing increase of temperature. 
The consumption of the tissues of the body in fever ex- 
ceeds ordinarily the repair, and there is more or less ema- 
ciation ; the excretion of urea is increased ; the pulse is 
usually quickened as well as the respiration; the bowels 
ore apt to be constipated; and thirst, loss of appetite, head- 
ache, and vague pains are commonly complained of. Fe- 
ver is caused by zymotic poisons, by local inflammation, 
or by overheating os in sunstroke, and is sometimes of ex- 
clusively nervous origin. It is unquestionably injurious 
to the patient when it is excessive or too long continued ; 
in some cases, where it does not exceed certain limits, it 
is very probably Innocuous, or may even be advantageous. 
Fever would ordinarily be called slight up to 101 * or 102 ® 

F. , moderate up to 103® or 103.5°, and high above this. 
Temperatures above 105 s F. would be called excessively 
high, and to such the name of hyperpyrexia is applied. 
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The limits of the significations of these terms are not pre- 
cisely marked ; they vary somewhat in the usage of differ- 
ent individuals. The prognostic significance of pyrexia de- 
pends on the accompanying conditions. (&) The group 
of symptoms consisting of pyrexia ana the 
symptoms usually associated with it. ( 0 ) A 
disease in which pyrexia is a prominent symp- 
tom: as, typhoid fever, scarlet fever, etc. 

For the feuere agu hath comounly alienacioun of witt, 
and schewynge of thingis of fantasy. 

Book qf Qui.nte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 22. 

Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left him. 

John iv. 62. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake. Shak., J. C., i. 2. 

Our first positive knowledge of the manner In which 
the organism is incited to the morbid action that results 
in fever dates from the observation by Naunyn, Billroth, 
and Weber that a febrile elevation of the temperature 
may be experimentally produced by the introduction of 
septic matter into the circulation. 

Buck's Handbook qf Med. Sciences , III. 67. 

Some low fever, ranging round to spy 
The weakness of a people, . . . found the girl, 

And flung her down upon a couch of fire. 

Tennyson , Aylmer’s Field. 

2. Heat; agitation; excitement by anything 
that strongly affects the passions : as, a fever 
of suspense; a fever of contention. 

Duncan Ib in his grave ; 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 2. 

Superstition is a Hectick Fever to Religion ; it by degrees 
consumes the vitals of it, but comes on insensibly, and 1b 
not easily discovered till it be hard to be cured. 

Stillvngjleet, Sermons, II. 1. 

Abdominal fever, abdominal typhus fever. Same as 
typhoid fever . — African fever. Same as yellow fever , — 
Aphthous fever, the aphthous stomatitis of neat cattle. 
See stomatitis.— ArAent continued fever, a fever resem- 
bling simple continued fever, developing in the tropics, 
especially among persons not acclimated.- Army fever. 
Same as typhus fever . — Articular fever. Same as dengue. 
—Ataxic fever. See ataxic.— Biliary fever, biliary 
remittent fever. Same as relapsing Jhver . — Bilious 
fever. ( a ) Remittent fever, (h) Typhoid fever, (c) Diges- 
tive disturbance with rise of temperature and vomiting of 
bile.— Bilious typhoid fever. Same as relapsing fever. 

— Black fever, cerebrospinal meningitis. See meningi- 
t mt.— Bladdery fever. Same as pemphigus.— Blanch 
fevert. See blanch .— Bone-fever, acute cellulitis occur- 
ring in the fingers of workers in bone.— Bouquet-fe- 
ver. Same as dengue.— Breakbone fever. Same as 
dengue. — Cacatorv fever. See cacatory. — Camp-fe- 
ver, a fever prevailing among Boldiers in the field; spe- 
cifically, typhus fever.— Car buncular fever. Same as 
malignant anthrax (which see, under anthrax).— Catar- 
rhal fever, (a) BronchitiB. (b) Catarrh of the upper air- 
passagos w ith fever, (c) Typhoid fever of a mild form.— 
Catheter- fever, fever incident to the use of the catheter; 
urethral fever. Its causation is obscure.- Cerebrospi- 
nal fever, cerebrospinal meningitis. See meningitis . — 
Chagres fever, a fever endemic oil the isthmus of Pana- 
ma.— Childbed fever, puerperal fever.— Chills and 
fever. See chilli.— Congestive fever, cerebrospinal 
meningitis : applied in a loose use to typhoid, typhus, and 
malarial fevers, and to pneumonia.— Continual or con- 
tinued fever. Seo continual Continued bilious fe- 
ver. Same as typhoid fever.— Country fever. Same as 
intermittent fever.— CyprUB fever, relapsing fever.— 
Dothlenteric fever. Same as typhoid fever.— Double 
fever, intermittent fever in w hich there are two parox- 
ysms in each cycle.— Double quotidian fever, intermit- 
tent fever in which two paroxysms occur within twenty- 
four hours.— Double tertian fever, intermittent fever 
with two paroxysms having features distinct from each 
other, such as severity or distance from the last parox- 
ysm, in one cycle of forty-eight hours.— Dynamic fe- 
ver, relapsing fever.— Endemic fever, (a) Remittent 
fever, (b) Typhoid fever.— Endemo-epidemic fever, 
dengue. — Enteric, enteromesenteric fever, typhoid 
fever. - Ephemeral fever, a short simple continued 
fever. - Epidemic fever, (a) Typhus fever. ( b ) The pest. 
—Epidemic remittent fever, relapsing fever.— Erup- 
tive articular fever, dengue.— Eruptive fever, a term 
applied to the various exanthemata. See exanthema.— 
Eruptive rheumatic fever, dengue. -Essential fever, 

a fever of distinct zymotic origin and independent of a lo- 
cal Inflammation.— Exacerbating fever, remittent fever. 
— Exanthematic typhus fever, typhus fever.— Faint- 
ing fever Of Persia, an epidemic in Teheran in 1842 : the 
attacks were characterized by fainting and choleraic symp- 
toms.— Fall fever. (a) Typhoid fever, (b) Remittent fo- 
ver.— Famine fever, relapsing fever.— Fermentation- 
fever, fever produced by the introduction of fibrin fer- 
ment Into the blood.— Fever and ague, intermittent fe- 
ver. See ague, 2.— Fever of the spirit, typhus fever. — 
Fifteen-day fever, remittent fever witn relapse on the 
fifteenth day.— Gastric fever, (a) Typhoid fever, (b) 
Acute gastritis.— Gastrobilious, gastro-enterlc fever, 
typhoid fever.— Gastrohepatic fever, relapsing fever. 

— Gastrosplenic fever, typhoid fever.— Gibraltar fe- 
ver, yellow fever.— Hay fever. See hay fever.— Beetle 
fever, fever of the form which is typically exhibited In 
phthisis, with marked morning remissions and evening 
exacerbations.— Hectic infantile fever, typhoid fever in 
children.— Hemogastric fever, yellow fever.— Hemor- 
rhagic fever, the fever incident to hemorrhage.— Her- 
petic fever, simple continued fever with herpes facialis. 
—Hungary fever, typhus fever.-*- icteric fever, per- 
nicious malarial fever accompanied with Jaundice.— Ic- 
teric remittent fever, ardent fever.— idtoDathic fe- 
ver, a fever independent of local inflammation, as the 
various fevers of zymotic origin.— IleotyphUS fever, 
typhoid fever.— infantile remittent fever, typhoid fe- 
ver in children. — inflammatory fever, (a) Simple con* 
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Mimed fever, (ft) Relapsing fever, (c) Fever incident 
to some local inflammation. (d) Anthrax.— Intermit* 
tent fever, a malarial fever in which feverish periods 
lasting a few hours alternate with periods in which the 
temperature is normal. The feverish periods may occur 
daily (quotidian fever), or every second day (tertian), 
or every third day (quartan), or the cycles may be still 
longer. — * Intestinal fever, typhoid fever.— intestinal 
fever of cattle, cattle-plague. — intestinal fever of 
SWine. Same as hog-cholera. See cholera.— Irritative 
fever, (a) Fever from local lesion. ( b ) Simple con- 
tinued fever.— Levant fever, relapsing fever.— Little 
fever, typhoid fever.— Low fever, a continued fever 
which does not reach a high temperature.— Maculated 
fever, typhus fever.— Malarial fever, a name applied 
to non-contagious fevers, the poisou producing which may 
enter the system with the breath, which infest particu- 
lar localities, especially marshy places and new countries, 
which may advance over a country, and are repressed ox- 
ternally by cold and dryness and in the body by quinine. 
Intermittent and remittent fevers are the forms Usually 
distinguished.— Malignant bilious typhus fever, a 
contagious fever of Nubia, which does not intermit.— Ma- 
lignant continued fever, malignant fever, malig- 
nant fever of hospitals, malignant fever of ships, 
typhus fever.— Malignant fever of the tropics, per- 
nicious fever.- Malignant pestilential fever, (a) Yel- 
low fever. (ft) Cattle-plague.— Malignant purpuric fe- 
ver, cerebrospinal meningitis.— Marsh remittent fe- 
ver, Mediterranean fever, remittent fever.— Melanu- 
ric fever, hemorrhagic malarial fever. — Mesenteric fe- 
ver, typhoid fever.— Miasmatic fever, malarial fever. 

— Miliary fever, typhoid fever.— Military fever, ty- 
phus fever.— Mucous fever, typhoid fever.— Nervous 
fever, (a) Typhus fever, (ft) Typhoid fever, (c) Pyrexia 
of purely nervous origin.— NeuropurpuiiC fever, cere- 
brospinal fever.— Nonan fever, intermittent fever in 
which the paroxysm recurs on the ninth day (both parox- 
ysmal days being counted).— Nosocomial fever, typhus 
fever as prevalent in hospitals.— Ochlotic fever, ty- 
phus fever. — Octan fever, intermittent fever in which 
the paroxysm recurs on the eighth day (both paroxysmal 
days being counted).— Paludal fever. (a) Malarial fe- 
ver. (ft) Yellow fever.— Panama fever, a fever endemic 
on the isthmus of Panama.— Paroxysmal fever, remit- 
tent fever.— Periodic, periodical fever, intermittent 
fever.— Peritoneal fever, puerperal fever.— Perni- 
cious fever, a phrase applied to cases of malarial fever 
which prove dangerous or fatal at an early stage, the sys- 
tem being suddenly overpowered by the malarial poison. 
Also called, pern icious bilious J'evrr, pernicious malarial 
fever. — Pestilential fever, (a) Typhus fever, (ft) Yel- 
low fever. e ) The plague.— Pestilential fever or cat- 
tle, cattle-plague.— Petechial fever, (a) Cerebrospinal 
meningitis, (ft) Typhus fever.— Petechial typhus fever, 
typhus fever.— Pneumonic fever, pneumonia.* Puer- 
peral fever, a dangerous septic fever occurring after 
childbirth.— Purple fever. («) Cerebrospinal meningi- 
tis (ft) Typhoid fever. — Putrid fever, tyohus fever. — 
Pyogenic fever, pyemia.— Pythogenic fever, typhoid 
fever.— Quartan fever, intermittent fever in which the 
paroxysm roturns on the fourth day (both paroxysmal days 
being counted).— Quintan fever, intermittent fever in 
which the paroxysm returns on the fifth day (both parox- 
ysmal days being counted).— Quotidian fever, intermit- 
tent fever in which the paroxysm recurs every nay. •- Re- 
current fever, relapsing fever.— Red fever, dengue.— 
Relapsing bilious fever, relapsing fever.— Relapsing 
fever, a contagious fever caused by the presence in the 
blood of the Spirochcete Olwrmeyen, a spirillum consisting 
of a thin spiral thread T ^ n to of an inch in length. 
Typical cases, after an incubation of from live to eight days, 
with only slight prodromata, suddenly dovclnp a high fever 
which lastB from tivo to seven days, and ftH suddenly disap- 
pears. With the high fever are associated malaise, ano- 
rexia, pains in the head, back, and limbs, muscular liyperal- 
•gesia, constipation or slight diarrhea, marked enlargement 
of the spleen, very frequent pulse, and a dirty-yellow com- 
plexion. The attack may recur after a week, and several 
such recurrences may take place. 'I'he mortality is from 2 
to 4 per cent. For synonyms, see phrases above ami below. 

— Remittent bilious fever, (a) Remittent fever, (ft) 
Relapsing fever, (r.) Anient continued fever.— Remittent 
fever, a malarial fever in which periods of high tempera 
turo alternate with periods in which the temperature is 
less, but not as low as normal. It is produced by the same 
agent os intermittent fever. — Remitting bilious fever, 
(a) Dengue, (ft) Remittent fever.— Remitting Icteric fe- 
ver, relapsing fever. — Rheumatic fever, acute rheuma- 
tism.— Roman fever, malarial fever contracted in Rome : 
but the word Is loosely used by travelers to designate ty- 
phoid and other often insignificant affections.— Scarlet 
fever, a contagious fever in which typical cases exhibit the 
following features: After a period of incubation of from 
three to seven days there is a sudden rise of temperature, 
accompanied with sore throat, vomiting, very frequent 
pulse, headache, and often, In small children, convulsions. 
After about one day the scarlet eruption appears, which 
lasts for three or four days in its original intensity, and then 
begins to fade out, when desquamation sets in. Among 
complications and consequences may he mentioned the for- 
mation of diphtheroid membranes in the tiiroat, abscess of 
cervical lymphatic glands, inflammation of the ear, and 
acute inflammation of the kidneys. The contagion may pre- 
serve its vitality for months in clothes, bedding, carpets, 
etc. One attack usually protects against subsequent in- 
fection.— Seasoning fever, a mild form of (a) remittent 
fever ; (ft) yellow fever in new-comers.— Septan fever, 
intermittent fever in which the paroxysms recur on the 
seventh day (both paroxysmal days being counted). - Sep- 
tic fever, the fever arising from ill-cared-for wounds, from 
the infection of the system with their morbid products or 
the bacterial germs flourishing in them.— Seven-day fe- 
ver. (a) Same as septan, fever, (ft) Relapsing fever.— Sev- 
•nteen-d&y fever, remittent fever with relapse on the 
seventeenth day.— Sextan fever, intermittent fever in 
which the paroxysms recur on the sixth day (both parox- 
ysmal days being counted).— Short fever, relapsing fe- 
ver. — Slam fever, yellow fever. — Sierra Leone fever, a 
form of remittent fever.— Simple asthenic fever, sim- 
ple continued fever with debility.— Simple continued 
fever, a fever, usually mild, lasting from a few hours to 
a few days, independent of local inflammation, and neither 
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in its features nor in the circumstances under which it 
arises disclosing its identity with other better-marked 
forms. Under the name are doubtless included in actual 
practice many mild and abortive cases of typhoid, mala- 
rial, and other fevers, some eases of purely neurotic ori- 
gin, and possibly some dependent ou a distinct unknown 
zymotic cause. Also called synocha , synochus simplex, fe- 
bricula , ephemera, ephemeral fever, sun fever. —Slow ner- 
vous fever, typhoid fever.— Solar fever, dengue.— Spi- 
rillum fever, relapsing fever.— Splenic fever. Same 
08 malignant anthrax (which see. under anthrax).-— Spot- 
ted fever, (a) Typhus fever, (ft) Cerebrospinal meningi- 
tis.— Spring fever, a feeling of lassitude occurring in 
spring, supposed to be duo to the chango of season ; also, 
humorously, mere laziness. [Colloq., IT. S.] —Strangers’ 
fever. Home as yellow fever. — Sudatory fever, sweat- 
ing-sickness.— Summer fever, hay-fever.— Surgical ty- 
phus fever, pyemia.— synochal fever, synocha.— 
Synochoid fever, simple continued fever. — Tertian 
fever, intermittent fever in which the paroxysm recurs 
every third day (both paroxysmal days being counted). — 
Thermic fever, pyrexia from overheating.- Three- 
day fever, dengue. — Typhoid fever, a fever the more 
typical cases of which, resulting in recovery, present the 
following features : (l) A period of incubation of two 
weeks, more or less, terminating in prodromata lasting 
for a few days, and consisting in a general tired feeling 
and indisposition to exertion of any kind, loss of appetite, 
usually some constipation, slight headache, -and pains in 
the limbs. (2) A period of invasion of a week or leHB, char- 
acterized by a gradually increasing temperature, with 
morning remissions and evening exacerbations, want of 
appetite, thirst, dry and coated tongue, frequent pulse, 
headache, often nose-bleed, usually constipation, often 
slight diarrhea, slightly tympanitic abdomen, with per- 
haps some tenderness and gurgling in the right iliac re- 
gion, some enlargement of the spleen, perhaps slight de- 
lirium at night, and some bronchitis, (3) A period of con- 
tinued pyrexia fiever) in which the temperature ceases to 
rise, and m which its daily variations are less. 'Phis pe- 
riod (fastigi uru) lasts for a week or two. The want of appe- 
tite, tlurst, dry tongue, frequent pulse, headache, and bron- 
chitis continue or are increased. The tympanitis, splenic 
enlargement, and delirium become more pronounced. 
Three or four soft yellow stools are passed daily. About 
the beginning of this period an eruption of small, pink, 
slightly raised spots appears on the skin, especially of the 
back and abdomen. (4) A period of defervescence, in 
which the fever gradually disappears and all the symp- 
toms improve. This may last about a week. Oases vary 
much from this typical progress, and may be marked iii 
addition by intestinal hemorrhage, perforation of the in- 
testinal wall with collapse and peritonitis, thrombosis of 
the larger veins, esiieeially the femoral, pneumonia, lobu- 
lar and (rarelv) lobar, or meningitis. Relapses (after a 
normal temperature has been l cached) and recrudescences 
(before the fever has entirely disappeared) are not very un- 
common. The mortality varies, but the average of recent 
reports is not far from 10 per cent. The main anatomical 
features are iuiliunmatinn of l’eyer’s patches and of the 
solitary glands of the small and sometimes of the large 
intestine, with inflammation of the mesenteric lymphatic 
glands. Persons between fifteen ,nd thirty years of age 
seem to he most, frequently attacked. A previous attack 
produces a certain but not complete protection. The 
eoritagium seems to be given off from the sick mainly by 
the stools. The contamination of food and drink seems 
to he the most important mode of ingress. Personal 
contact does not materially ineiease exposure. Typhoid 
fever is now believed to lie caused by a microscopic para- 
sitic organism or bacillus, in length about one third the 
diameter of a red blood-corpuscle, in thickness about 
one third of its length, with rounded ends, mobile, form- 
ing spores at n temperature between HO" and 42" but 
not at lower temperatures, and forming minute hrowiusli- 
yellow colonies on gelatin, which it. docs not soften. For 
synonyms, see phrases above.— Typhomalarlal fever, 
afebrile disease produced by the simultaneous action of 
the typhoid and mularial poisons. The term more often 
indicates a doubt whether the ease is niulaiia) or typhoid. 
— Typhus fever^ a contagious fevei which ill typical 
eases presents the following features: A period i f incuba- 
tion of nine days or more, a sudden onset of fever, often 
with a chill, a period of continued fever with pains iti 
tli* head, back, and limbs, dizziness, noise in the ears, 
frequent bronchitis, ami enlarged spleen. An eruption 
appears on the third to the seventh day, in the form of 
small red spots, usually abundant over the trunk and 
limbs, which in two or three days more become hrino)- 
rhagie. in the second or thud week the disease may 
terminate hya fall of temperature, which is usually quite 
rapid. Relapses are very rare. The mortality varies in 
different epidemics from fl to 20 per cent. The most sus- 
ceptible years are between the ages of twenty and forty. 
One attack affords considerable protection against a see- 
owl. For synonyms, see phrases above.— Urethral fever, 
fever ensuing on an operation on the urethra, such as pass- 
ing a catheter.-- YellOW fever, an infectious disease of 
warm climates, typical cases of which present the follow- 
ing features : After a poilodof incubation varying from a 
day to several weeks, tile invasion begins suddenly with 
headache, pains in hack and limbs, often distinct chill, 
nausea, often vomiting, inactiv. bowels, fever (pyrexia) 
usually high, a pulse-rate less than corresponds to the py- 
rexia, sometimes vertigo, convulsions, delirium, and albu- 
minuria. Following upon those symptoms, often after a 
lull and apparent beginning of recovery, may come ex- 
haustion of the heart and nervous centers, bleeding from 
mucous membranes (giving rise to black vomit), jaundice, 
seauty urine, and albuminuria. The mortality in the bet 
ter class of private eases varies in the experience of dif 
ferent observers from 7 to 10 per cent. The autopsy re- 
veals, in addition to the hemorrhages, congestion of the 
nervous centers, hypostatic congestion of the lungs, fatty 
degeneration of the heart and liver, and parenchymatous 
nephritis. The infectious principle of the disease has 
been identified with various micro-organisms, and is 
probably a ptomaine-producing bacillus. It infects locali- 
ties. In its spread from place to place human intercourse 
seems to be the efficient factor. It may be carried in 
clothes and other goods. Its development is favored by 
filth and repressed by cold. Individuals are infected by 
being in au infected locality. Personal contact with the 
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sick does not seem to greatly enhance the exposure. Dls 
infection of food and drink is unavailing as a preventivi 
measure. Whites are more susceptible to the diseasi 
than blacks, new-comers than old inhabitants. A previous 
attack usually produces immunity. Geographically i 
ooeiu-s in the wanner parts of America (though it ha 
boon known os far north as Portland in Maine), and h 
some parts of the old world.— Yellow remittent fever 
ardent continued fever. (Mee also brain fever, heat fever 
hill-fever, hospital-fever , jail-fever, junyle-f ever, lake fever 
ship fever.) 

fever 1 (fe'vfcr), v. [Not in ME. ; < AS. feferian, 
feforian , be feverish, < fefer, fover: see forer* t n/ 

1. tram. To put in a fover; infect with fever. 

The wliito hand of a lady fever thee. 

Shat. , A. and C., iii. 11 
A great flood 

Of evil memories fevered all his blood. 

William Morns, Earthly Paradise, ITI. 368, 
The stir and speed of the journey . . . fever him, am 
stimulate his dull nerveB into something of their old quick 
ness and sensibility. A*. L. Stevenson, Ordered Month, 

II. intram . To contract or develop fever, 
[Rare.] 

Ilo broke his leg, was taken home, fevered, and died. 

E. D. Ramsay, Scottish Life and Character, p. 132 

fever 2 f, n. [ME., < OF. fevre, fererc, favre, fa- 
bre, < h. f alter f a smith, an artisan: see f alter, 
fabric.'] * A smith; an artisan, 
fever-bark (fe'v6r-biirk), n. Same as Alstonia 
bark (which see, under bark**). 
fever-blister (fo'v6r-blis // t6r), n. A vesicular 
or pustular eruption which appears, commonly 
in or near the mouth, during or just after febrile 
disturbance. 

fever-bush (fe'v£r-bush), n. 1. The Lindera 
(Laura#) Benzoin, or Benzoin odoriferum , of 
the United States, a lauracoous shrub with an 
agreeable aromatic odor, employed as a rem- 
edy for intermittent fevers and other com- 
plaints. Also called benjamin-bush, spice-bush , 
sjiirewoody wild allspice , etc. — 2. The winter- 
berry, Ilex vertiedlata , the bark of which is 
used as a febrifuge, etc. 

fevered (fo'verd), a. [< fever 1 4* -cd %. ] Suf- 
fering from fover; feverish; hence, heated; 
perturbed; disordered: as, a fevered imagina- 
tion. 

There was work to do, and the cold sea-air was cooling 
the fevered brain. 1C. Blade, Mucleod of Dare, xlii. 

feverefoxt, n. An obsolete variant of feverfew. 
Feverelt, n, [ME., var. of Fewer er, q. v.] Same 
as Fc rarer. 

Feverert, U. [ME., also Fever ere, Feveryerc , Fe~ 
rergerv, Fevirgrr, Feorerrer , etc., also Fcvcrel , < 
OF. f eerier, < L. Feb) uanus, February: see Feb- 
ruary.] February. 

feverett (fe' ver-ot), n. [< fever* + -et.] A 
slight fever. 

A light feverct, or an old quartan ague, is not a sufficient 
excuse for non-appearance. Aylijfe, Parergon. 

feverfew (fe'ver-fii), n. [Also written feverfue; 
also dial., in various corrupt forms, Jealhcrfcw, 
fetierfoe, etc. ; < ME. fcryrfcir, fewerfue , < AS. 
feferfiajc, feferfuyia , < LL. fcbnfuyia, a name 
of Ccntaurca. regarded as a febrifuge : see 
febrifuge.] 1. The Chrysanthemum (Matrica- 
ria) Farthemum, a European species natural- 
ized in tlio United States, formerly cultivated 
aw a medicinal herb, and used as a bitter tonic 
in the cure of fevers. Some ornamental varie- 
ties are common in gardens. Also called wild 
camomile . — 2. A common name among florists 
for Chrysanthemum roseum , a native of the 
Caucasus, of which there are many single and 
double garden varieties. — 3. The agrimony, 
A grim on ia Fupa/oria Bastard feverfew, of Ja- 
maica, the Part heni inn It ifstnojihonis, 

f©ver-h©at (fe'ver-hef'), n. 1. The heat of fe- 
ver; a degree of bodily heat characteristic or 
indicative of fever. On some Fahrenheit ther- 
mometers fever-heat is marked at 112°. Hence 
— 2. A feverish degree of excitement or exci- 
tation: aw, the enthusiasm rose t o fever-heat. 

But XimeiicH, whose zeal had mounted up Ut fever heat 
in the excitement of success, was not u> be cooled by any 
opposition, however formidable. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. «. 

feverish (fe'vcr-ish), a. [< fever 1 + -w/ti.j 1. 
Having fever, especially a slight degree of fe- 
ver: as, the patient is feverish. 

Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, eareful attendants, 
Moistening the feverish lip and the aching brow. 

Lonyfellow, Evangeline, ii. 5. 

2. Indicating or characteristic of fever: as, fe- 
verish symptoms. 

A feverish disorder disabled me. Swift, To Popo. 

3. Having a tendency to produce fever: fe- 

verish food. Dunglison. — 4. Morbidly eager; 
unduly ardent: as, a feverish craving for noto- 
riety or fame. 
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Feverish with hope and change. 

William Moms, Earthly Paradise, II. 170. 

Generally speaking, a feverish anxiety is manifested in 
every country to increase the naval strength. 

JV. A. Rev., CXXXIX. 482. 

6. Excited and fitful; in a state resembling 
fever; now hot, now cold; characterized by 
sudden change or rapid fluctuations : as, a fe- 
verish state of the money market. 

The political atmosphere is less agitated through the 
absorption of attention by the feverish condition of the 
commercial world. The American, VIII. 09. 

feverishly (fe'v6r-ish-li), adv . In a feverish 
manner; as in a fever. 

These other apartments were densely crowded, and in 
them beat feverishly the heart of life. Poe, Tales, I. 842. 

feverishness (fe'v6r-ish-nes), w. 1. The state 
of being feverish; a slight febrile affection. 
Hence — 2. Heated or fitful agitation or ex- 
citement: as, the feverishness of popular feel- 
ing. 

The feverishness of his apprehensions. Scott. 

feverlyt (fe'v6r-li), a. [< fever* + -h/ 1 .] Char- 
acteristic of fever; feverish. 

Feverly heat maketh no digestion. 

Ashmole's Theatrum Chemicum (1502), p. 02. 

fevernnt (fe'v6r-nut), v. The seeds of Gtvsal - 
junta Honda cel la , a climbing leguminous shrub 
of the tropics, used as a tonic and febrifuge, 
feverous (fe'v£r-us), a . [< ME. feverous , < OF. 
flevrous , F. Jicvreux = Pr. fchros = It. febbroso ; 
as fever 1 + -ous.] 1. Affected with fever or 
ague. 

The earth was feverous, and did shake. 

Shak., Macbeth, ii. 3. 

The business of your last week’s letter, concerning the 
widow, is not a subject for a/ewrow# man’s consideration. 

Donne, Letters, xxii. 

2. Having the nature of fever. 

All maladies 

Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of hcart-sick agony, all feverous kinds. 

Milton, P. L., xi. 482. 

A loss feverous and exclusive pursuit of wealth. 

Westminster Rev., UXXVIII. 010. 

3. Having a tendency to produce fever. 

It hath been noted by the ancients that southern winds, 
blowing much, without rain, do cause a feverous disposi- 
tion of tlio ear; hut with ruin not. Bacon, Nut. Hist. 

[Obsolete or rare in all uses.] 
feverouslyt (fe'ver-us-li), adv. In a feverous 
manner; feverishly. 

A malady 

Desperately hot or changing feverously. 

Donne, Klcgics, vii. 

feverroot (fe'v6r-rot), v. A caprifoliaceous 
herb of the United States, TriosUmm perfolia 
turn , said to have been used by the Indians as a* 
remedy for fevers. The roof is purgative and 
emetic. Also feverwort and horse-gentian. 
fever-sore (fe 7 v6r-sor), n. A vosicular sore pro- 
duced by febrile conditions; fever-blister, 
fever-tree (fe'vfcr-tro), n. 1. The blue-gum 
tree (Eucalyptus globulus): so called from its 
quality of preventing malaria. See Eucalyptus. 
— 2. The Pinckney a puhens, a rubiacoous tree 
of the American coast, from South Carolina to 
Florida. The bark is used as a tonic and febri- 
fuge, under the name of Georgia bark. 
fevertwig (fe'v6r-twig), n . ’ The staff-vine, 
Celastrus scandens , the bark of which is used in 
domestic practice as an alterative, diuretic, etc. 
See cut under bittersweet. 
feverwoed (fe'vor-wed), n. The Eryngium foe- 
tidum of the West Indies, 
feverwort (fe'v6r-w6rt), n. Same a* feverroot. 
feveryt (fe'vto-i), a. [< fever* + -y 1 .] Af- 
fected with f^vor; feverish. 

O Eomc, in what a sickness art thou fallen ! 

How dangerous and deadly, when tliy head 
Is drowned in sloop, and all thy body f every / 

R. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 5. 

Fevillea (fe-vil'e-U), n. Same as Feuillca. 
few (fu), a. and prim, or n. [Early mod. E. also 
fewe, < ME. few, fewe , feue, femve, feu, feawe, 
feaue, ftmve, fawe, fowe , faa, fo, prop, pi., the 
suffix -e being that of the nom. pi. (absorbed 
in the contracted form fo, to which was then 
sometimes attached another pi. suffix -n, giving 
the pi. fon, forte) (eompar . fewer, fewer e ; also, 
from the pi. fon, sometimes fonery, < AS .fedwe, 
contr. fed, pi., = OS. /d, fo ( fdh -) = OFries. Ja 
= OHO. fao, fo (fad-, fo -, joh-, fow -) = Icel. 
far == Sw. fd, pi. , = N orw. Dan. faa y pi. , = Goth. 
*J'aws or *faus, only in pi. fawai , few; Teut. 
if *fau = L. and Or. *pau, in L. paucus , lit- 
tle, pi .pauci y few, paulus,pauUus(=z &r. navpoc), 
little, small, L. pauper (for *pauciper), poor : see 
paucity , pauper , poor. The constructions of few 
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partly conform to those of little and many.] I, 
a. Not many; a small number; only a small 
number. 

That the fewe word [pl.l that we on ure bede [bead, 
prayer] seien be cuthe alle halegen [known to all saints]. 

Old Eng. Homilies (ed. Morris), II. 119. 

Ther is ladis [men] now in lend fulle/o« 

That wold haue seruut [served] hor [their] lord soe. 

Sir Amadace, st. 70 (Three Early Eng. Metr. Korn., 

led. Kobson). 

Feme, men nmy now fourty yhere pas. 

And foner fifty. 

Uampolc, Prick of Conscience, 1. 764. 

Few substances are found pure in nature. 

Emerson, Society and Solitude. 

n. pron. or n. 1. Not many; only a small 
number (of persons or things) : in this use prop- 
erly an adjective, used elliptically as a plural 
noun, and not preceded by the article. 

On his Bide were but/o. 

Robert qf Brunne, tr. of Langtoft’s Chron., p. 68. 

Many he called, but few chosen. Mat. xx. 16. 

But for the miracle, 

I mean our preservation, few in millions 

Can Bpeak like us. Shak., Tempest, li. 1. 

Few there aro who have oithor had, or could have, such 
a loss; and yet fewer who carried their love and constancy 
beyond the grave. Dryden, Eleonora, Pref. 

Few, few shall part, where many meet ! 

Campbell , 11 ohcnlin don. 

2, A small number; a minority: in this sense 
preceded by the article a (originally in the 
plural) or the, with or without a noun follow- 
ing, the noun, if used, expressing the whole of 
which the few are taken, and being in the parti- 
tive genitive, with or without the preposition 
of: as, a few, or a few members , or a few of the 
members, dissented. 

Her 3 e mowe yse [soe] that an vewe thoru synno of lech- 

erye 

Mowe bynyme grace of God al a compaynye. 

Robert qf Gloucester, p. 405. 

The Cane [khan] rood with a feive meynee [many 2, at- 
tendants]. Mandeville, Travels, p. 226. 

We are loft hut a few of many, as thino eyes do behold 
us. Jer. xlii. 2. 

A grateful few shall love thy modest lay . . . 

Long as the thrush shall pipe on Grongar nill ! 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, I. 17. 

3. A small quantity or portion ; a little : fol- 
lowed by a noun (without of) in a construction 
similar to def. 2 and to that of Uttla y n. [Obso- 
lete or local.] 

At. ten of the clocko they go to dynner, whereas they be 
contents with a penyo pyeco of byefo amongest ilii, halt- 
yng a fewe porago made of the brotho of the same byefo, 
wyth salto andotomoll, and nothyngo els. 

T. Lever, quoted in N. and Q., 7th Her., IV 7 . 486. 

Here’s a ruhm. . . . It’s weel eneugh to ate a few por- 
ridge in. E. Bronte, Wuthcring Heights, xiii. 

A few. («) See II., 2. (b) See II., 3. (c) Adv. phr. Some- 
what ; to some slight extent: often used ironically for a 
good deal. [Colloq. or low.] 

I trembled a few, for I thought ton to one but he’d say 
“lie? Not he, 1 promise you.’ 1 

Mme. D Arblay, Diary, I. 28. 
A good few, a good many ; a considerable number : a 
cautious phrase expanded by use into a meaning nearly 
the opposite. Compare quite a few. Wright, [l’rov. Eng.J 
—In fewt, in a few words; briefly; in brief. 

No compliment, I pray ; hut to the cuse 
I hang upon, which, in few, is my honour. 

Beau, atul FI., King and No King, iv. 3. 

The night grows on, and you are for your meeting; 

I’ll therefore end in few. B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 3. 
Quite a few, a good many ; a considerable number : same 
as a good few. [Prov., U. S. (New Jersey, etc.).]— The few, 
the minority ; a small number of persons or things sepa- 
rated or discriminated from the multitude; as, a measure 
calculated to benefit the few at the expense of the many. 

The India House was a lottery-office, which invited 
everybody to take a chanco, and held out ducal fortunes 
as the prize destined for the lucky few. 

Macaulay, Lord Clive. 

fewelt, n. and v. See fuel. 
fewellert, n. Refueler. 
fewmet, m. See fumet. 
fewmishingst, n. pi. Same &&fumcts. 
fewness (fu'noR), n. [< ME. fewness, fewenesse , 
fewnes , feunesse, foncncsse , < AS. *fedwncss, 
contr. fedness, < feawe , few: seo few . ] The 
state of being few ; paucity. 

Fewenesse [var. feivnesse ] of my daais schewe me. 

Wyclif, pg. ci. 24. 

How little substantial doctrine Is apprehended by the 
fewness of good grammarians ! 

Sir T. Elyot , The Governour, fol. 50 b. 

They on the Hill, which were not yet come to blows, 
perceaviug the fewness of thir Enemies, came down amain. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 

I was chiefly struck with the comparative fewness of the 
large houses, either built or building. 

Darwin, Voyage of Beagle, II. 235. 

Fewness and trutht, in few words and truly : an affect- 
ed phrase. 


Fewness and truth , *tis thus : 

Your brother and his lover have embraced. 

Shak,, M. for M., 1. 6 

fewstyt, a. An obsolete variant of fusty. 
fewteet, n. Bee f cute*. 
fewterif, n. and v. See f enter*. 
fewter 2 t # n. S eef enter*. 
fewterert, n. See feuterer. 
fewterlock (fu't6r-lok), n. A dialectal variant 
of fetterlock, fetlock. 

fewtrils (fu'trilz), n. pi. [E. dial. ; appar. an 
accom. form (simulating few) otfattrels, q. v.] 
Small articles; little, unimportant things ; tri- 
fles, as the smaller articles of furniture, etc, 

I ha* paid to keep her awa’ fra’ me ; these five year I 
ha* paid her; I lia’ gotten decant fewtrils about me agen. 

Dickens, Hard Times, xl. 

fey*t, v. An obsolete form of /ay 1 . 

fey 2 , v. t. Same as fay 2 . 

feySf.n. A Middle English form of fay*. 

fey 4 , a. See fatfi. 

fey 5 t, n. An obsolete form of fee. 

feydom (fa'dum), n. See faydom. 

Feylinia (fa-lin'i-ji), n. [NL.; a nonsense- 
name.] A genus of African skinks, or lizards, 
of the family Feyliniidw, without limbs and with 
numerous preanal scales. J. E. Gray , 1845. 
Also called Anelytrops. 

feyliniid (fa-lin'i-id), n. A lizard of the fam- 
ily Feyliniidai . 

Feyliniid© (fa-li-ni'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Fey- 
linia + -idee.’] A family of lizards, taking name 
from the genus Feylinia , generally called Ane- 
lytropidce. 

feynet, V. A Middle English form of feign. 
feyreH, a. A Middle English form of fair 1 . 
feyre 2 t, n. A Middle English form of fair**. 
feyt 1 (fat), v. and n. A dialectal variant ot fight. 
feyt 2 (fat), n. A dialectal variant of feat*.' 
fez (fez), n .; pi .fezzes (fez'ez). [< F.fcz, < Turk. 
fes , said to be named from the city of Fez, the 
principal town in Morocco, where such caps are 
largely manufactured.] A cap of red felt, of 
the shape of a truncated cono, having a black 
silk tassel inserted in the middle of the top 
and hanging down nearly to the lower edge. 
It was made part of Turkish official dress by the sultan 
Mahmud II. in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
It is considered as the special badge of a Turkish subject, 
who even if not a Mussulman, is obliged to wear it. 

fezzle (fez'l), n. [Origin obscure.] A litter of 
)igs. [Prov. Eng.] 

V. An abbreviation of the phrase “first 
families of Virginia”: hence, as a substantive 
in the plural, those lamilios : in general, the 
highest social class in the Southern States. 
[Humorous, U. S.] 

Mason wuz F. F. V . , though a cheap card to win on, 

But t’other was jes’ New York trash to begin on. 

Lowell , Biglow Baxters, 2d ser., iv. 

A high-toned gentleman bred and born, one of the true 
cliivalry of the South and of the F. F. V.'s. 

N. Sargent, Public Men, II. 322. 

He [Patrick Henry] stood midway between the F. F. 
F.’s (First Families of Virginia) and the “mean whites.” 

Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 100. 

f-hole (ef'hol), n. One of the openings in the 
upper plate of the body of the violin and simi- 
lar instruments: so called from their resem- 
blance to the Italic letter/. See cut under vio- 
lin. 

fi (fl), in ter j. Beefy. 

fiacre (fe-il'kr), n. [F., from the Hfitel de St. 
Fiacre in Paris, where the first station for the 
hire of these carriages is said to have been es- 
tablished about 1650.] A small four-wheeled 
carriage for hire ; a hackney-coach. 

Du Plessis . . . shows that the name Fiacre was first 
given to hackney coaches, because hired coaches were first 
made use of for the convenience of pilgrims who went 
from Paris to visit the shrine of the saint [Fiaker, Fiacre J, 
and because the inn where these coaches were hired was 
known by tho sign of St. Fiaker. 

A. Butler, Lives of the Saints (1886), II. 879, note. 

fiancet, n. [< ME. fiaunce y fyawnce y < OF. fiance y 
confidence, trust, promise, = Pr. fiansa = Hp. 
fianza = Pg. fianga = It. fidansa y < L. fidentia , 
confidence, <flden(t-)s, ppr. of fidere, trust, con- 
fide : see affiance , confidence , and faith.'] Trust; 
confidence. 

She is Fortune verelye 
In whom no man shuldo affye 
Nor in her yeftis have fiaunce. 

Rom. of the Ron, 1. 6482. 

fiancet, t. [< OF. fianccr, fancier, F.fiancer 
(= Pr. fiansar = It. fidanzare ), betroth, < OF. 
fiance , promise: see fiance , n.] To betroth. 
See affiance. 

And they had with theym theyr younge sonne, who hadde 
fyaunced the yere before Mary, dougn ~ 


Berrey. 


• s , tr. of Frol 


donghter to the Duke of 
lissart’s Chron., II. cxxiii. 
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flanc6. fiancii (fe-on-sa'), n. [F., m. and f. 
pp. of fiancer , betroth: see fiance , v.] An affi- 
anced or betrothed person, male (fiance) or fe- 
male (fiancee). 

fiantt, fiauntt, n. [Perversions of flat, prob. 
intended to reflect the L. fiant, the pluij. cor- 
responding to fiat, sing. : see fiat.] Commis- 
sion; flat. 

Nought suffered he the Ape to give or graunt, 

But through his hand must passe the Fiaunt. 

Spenser , Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 1144. 

flantst (fl'ants), n. [< OF. flans, fiens, fient, flan, 
fien, fiemffime, dung, F. dial, fian = Pr. J'em = 
Cat. ferns = Sp. fimo = It. fimo, fine, < L. fimus, 
dung, dirt. A parallel form appears in OF .fiente, 
F. jiente = Pr. fenta, mod. Pr. fen to, ficnto = 
Qni.fempta, < L. as if *fimUa, perhaps an altera- 
tion. of h.fimetum, a dunghul: see fimc.] In 
hunting , the dung of the boar, wolf, fox, marten, 
or badger. 

fiar (fe'ar), n. [Sc., prob. another form of feuar, 
<Jeu, a roe or feud: see feu, fee*, Jeud*.] 1. 
In Scots law, one to whom any property bolongs 
in fee — that is, one who has the property m 
reversion as contrasted with life-rent- ; the per- 
son in whom the property of an estate is vested, 
burdened with the nght of life-rent. — 2. pi. In 
Scotland, the prices of the different kinds of 
grain for the current year, as fixed by the sheriff 
of each comity and a jury, after the production 
of expert evidence, and the hearing of all par- 
ties interested. This proceeding, which takes place in 
.February or March, is called striking the pars; the prices 
thus struck are called pars' prices, and rule in all grain 
contracts where no price had been specified, as well as in 
calculating the money value of such* stipends, rents, etc., 
as are properly payable in grain, 
fiaschetta (fyas-ket/tii), n.\ pi. fiaschettv (-to). 
[It., dim at fiasco, a "flask: see flask.] 1. A 
small thin glass bottle generally invested in a 
complete covering of wicker or plaited straw 
or maize-loaves as a protection. — 2. A small 
earthenware vessel, generally fantastic in 
shape and decoration. [Rare.] 
fiaschino (fyas-ke'no), n. ; pi . fiasdtini (-ne). 
[It., dim. of Jiasco , a flask.] An earthenware 
vessel of fantastic form. 

The old Italian paschini in the shape of fruit. 

Jour. A rc.htrol. Ass., XII. 100. 

fiasco (fias'ko), ft. [It. fiasco, a flask or bottle ; 
far fiasco, make a fiasco, fail. ‘ ‘ In Italy, when 
a singer fails to please, the audience shout ‘ ( )la, 
ola, fiasco ,’ perhaps in allusion to the bursting 
of a bottle.”] 1. A flask ; a bottle. Bee Jlask. 

He [Mr. T. A. Trollope! livod in Florence in the days of 
tlio Grand Puke, . . . when a Jiasco of good Chianti could 
be had for a paid. Athcnivum, Nov. 12, 1887, p. W53. 

2. A failure in a musical or dramatic perform- 
ance; an ignominious failure of any kind; a 
complete breakdown. 

Owing to the disunion of the Fenians themselves, the 
vigor of the administration, and the treachery of inform- 
ers, the rebellion w as a fiasco. 

W. S. Gregg, Irish Hist, for Eng. Headers, p. Kill 

flat (fi'at), n . and a. [L. fiat , lot it be done, 
3d pers. sing. subj. pres, of fieri , be done, be- 
come, come into existence, used as pass, of fa- 
cerc, make, do : see fact. In the first sense 
there is often an allusion to Gen. i. 3 (Vulgate) : 
“Dixitque Deus: Fiat lux. Et facta est lux.” 
(“And God saicL Let there be light. And there 
was light.”)] I. n. 1. A command that some- 
thing lie done; specifically, an absolute and 
efficient command proceeding from, or as if 
from, divine or croative power. 

So that we, except God say 
Another pat, shall have no more day. 

l>onnc. The Storm. 

Why did the pal of a God give birth 
To yon fair Sun, and his attendant Earth? 

Counter, Tirocinium, 1. 35. 

The pat “Let light be” was the commencement of de- 
velopments, before tho earth or other spheres had exis- 
tence. Ilibliotheca Sacra, XL11I. 588. 

2. In Eng. law, a short order or warrant of 
some judge for making out and allowing cer- 
tain processes, given by his subscribing the 
words fiatut petitur, ‘let*it be done as is asked.* 
— Flat In bgakruptcy, the lord chancellor’s allowance 
of a commission in bankruptcy. 

II. a. Existing as if by absolute divine or 
creative command; having the character or 
power of such a command. [Colloq.] 

The verdict of approval, however, has usually taken a 
form which impliesa certain fiat power in the Convention. 

New Princeton liev., IV. 170. 

Flat money. See money, 
fiauncet, n. Bee liance. 
fiauntt, n. See fiant. 
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fib 1 (fib), n. [Of dial, origin; prob. an abbr. 
form of *Jibblc or fible, a weakened form of fa- 
ble, appearing in E. dial. Jib/e-fable, nonsense: 
see fable, n.] A lie ; specifically, a white lie; 
a venial falsehood, told to save one’s self or 
another from embarrassment. 

Ask me no questions, and I'll tell you no pbs. 

Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, iii. 
Destroy his /to or sophistry — in vain ; 

Tho creature’s at his dirty work again. 

Pope , Frol, to Satires, 1. 91. 

She was for the pb, but not the lie ; at a word, she could 
be disdainful of subterfuges. 

G. Meredith , The Egoist, xxix. 

fib 1 (fib), v. ; prot. and pp. fibbed, ppr. fibbing. 
I (fib 1 , n.] I. intrans. To say what is not. true; 
lie, especially in a mild or comparatively inno- 
cent way. 

Cynthia. I don’t blush, Sir, for I vow I don’t understand. 

Sir Plgant. Pshaw, Pshaw, you fib , you Baggage, you do 
understand, and you shall understand. 

Congreve, Double-Dealer, iv. 3. 

If you have any mark whereby one may know when you 
jib and when you speak truth, you had best tell it me. 

Arbuthnot. 

II. trims. To tell a lib to; lie to. [Rare.] 

To Jib a man. l)e Quinary. 

fib” (fib), r . ; pret. and pp. Jibbed , ppr. Jibbing. 
[Origin obscure.] I, trans. To beat or strike, 
especially by delivering a succession of short 
rapid blows. [Slang.] 

] have been taking part in the controversy about “Boll 
and the Dragon,” as you will sei in the Quarterly, where 
I have Jibbed the Edinburgh (as the fancy Hay) most com- 
pletely. Southey, Letters (1811), II. 230. 

II. intrans. To deliver a succession of short 
rapid blows. [Slang. J 
fibber (fib'6r), n. One who tells fibs or lios. 

Your royal grundsire (ti lint me. I’m no Jibber) 

Was vastly loud of Tolley Cibber. 

Hoi cot (p. Pindar), p. 137. 

fibbery (fib'er-i ), n. [ < fild 4- -erg.] The act or 
practice of libbing. [Rare.] 

“ Time has not thinned my flowing locks.” Now do not 
suspect me ef jibber y , or rub your memory till it smarts 
again. The thing is sure enough — and the “perchd" is 

— they never flowed at all. 

Landor, The Century, XXXV. 520. 

fiber 1 , fibre (fi'Mr), u. [= G. Dan. Bw. fiber, 
< F. fibre = Pr. Jibra = Sp. hebra, Jibra = Pg. 
It. fibra, < L. Jibra , a fiber, filament (of plant or 
animal), akin to finthruv, fliers, threads, fringe 
(> ult. E. fringe), and perhaps to 'lent, a thread, 
> ult. E. fill# and filament.] 1. A thread or fila- 
ment; any fine thread-like part of a substance, 
as a single natural filament, of wool, cotton, 
silk, or asbestos, one of the slender terminal 
roots of a plant, a drawn-out thread of glass, 
ete. 

Invot’ratu habits choke tli ’ unfruitful heart, 

Their Jib res penetrate its tenderest part. 

Co taper , Bctircment, 1. 42. 
Old Yew which gniHpcst at the stones 
That name the under-lying dead, 

Thy Jihrcs net the dreamless head, 

Thy roots are wrapt about the hones. 

Tcnnuson, In Mcmoriani, il. 

2. In a collective sense, a filamentous sub- 
stance; a conglomeration of thread-like tissue, 
such as exists in animals and plants general- 
ly ; more generally, any animal, vegetable, or 
even mineral substance* the constituent, parts 
of which may be separated into or used to form 
threads for textile fabrics or the like : as, mus- 
cular or vegetable fiber; the fiber of wool ; silk, 
cotton, or jute fiber; asbestos fiber . — 3. Fig- 
uratively, sinew; strength: as, a man of fiber. 

Vet- liud no fibres in him, nor no force. Chapman. 

4. Material; stuff; quality; character. 

Our friend Mr. Tullivor hud a good-natured pbre in him. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 8. 

The Htutf of which poets at c made, whether finer or not, 
is of very different fiber from that which is used in the 
tough fabric of martyrs. Low* ll, Study WmdowB, p. 295. 

But how are ordinary men, of no specially elevated 
moral fibre, to be carried up to the turning-point where 
Law is superseded by Love? 

F. P. Cobbe, Peak ill Darien, p. (12. 

Specifically — 5. In a not. and cool. : (a) A fila- 
ment; a slender thread-like element, as of mus- 
cular or nervous tissue. Most tissues and struc- 
tures of the body are composed of bundles of 
fibers. See cut under muscular . ( b ) Fibrous 
tissue in general. -Arciform fibers, arcuate fibers, 
collateral fibers, elastic fibers, etc. Sec t he adjectives. 

— Fibers Of Cortl. minute rod-like bodies specialized 
from the epithelial lining of the cattails nwhleie, resting 
upon the basilar membrane which separates the eanalis 
cochlea* from the scala tympani, and forming an essential 
part of the organ of hearing. Also called Coi tion fibers.— 
Glandular woody fiber. Hoc glandular. - Kittul fiber. 
See Caryota Non-striated fiber, ill amt., u muscular 


fibrillar 

fiber without transverse striations, in distinction from 
striated Jibers, which compose the voluntary muscles and 
the heart.— Sharpey’S fibers, or perforating rods oj 
Sharpey, very fine processes passing through and seem- 
ing to rivet together several concentric laminte of bone* 
tissue; perforating fibers.— Smooth fiber, the nun-stri- 
ated fiber of muscles. — Striated fiber, in anat., a muscu- 
lar fiber. See non-striated fiber. — Vegetable fibers, the 
narrow elongated cells which characterize the woody and 
hast tissues of plants, giving them strength, toughness, 
and elasticity. Bust or liber fibers, which are found chiefly 
in the bark, ure distinguished from wood fibers by being 
usually longer, thicker- walled, and tougher. The cells arc 
spindle-shaped with pointed ends, and cohere firmly to 
each other by the extremities, fnnniug most of the textile 
fibers in common use. The length of the individual celh 
varies greatly, from less than a millimeter in many plant* 
to aii inch or two in hemp or flax, and from 3 to (> or fc 
inches or more in ramie or china-grass fiber. (See cut undei 
bast.) The so-called fibers of cotton and similar materia' 
which are found investing seeds are in reality hairs, ami 
not proper fiber.- Vulcanized fiber, paper, paper-pulp, 
or other preparation of vegetable fiber saturated and coat 
ed with a metallic chlorid, as tin, calcium, lnngnesium, oi 
aluminium chlorid, with the eftcct of giving to tho mate 
rial toughness and strength. E. II. Knight. 

fiber 2 (fl'ber), w. [NL., < L. fiber, a beaver, = 
E. beaver l, q. v.] 1. The specific name of the 
beaver, Castor fiber. — 2. {cap.] A genus oi 
rodents, of the family M uvula; and subfamily 
Arvicolimv, of which the typo is tho muskrat, 
musquash, or ondatra of North America, Film 
zibethicus, having a long scaly tail, vertically 
flattened, and largo webbed hind feet. So( 
muskrat . 

fiber-cross (fi'ber-kr6s), n. Same as cross-hair 
flbered, fibred (fi'b6rd), a [<filwri + -ed*f 
Furnished with fibers ; having nberH ; fibrous 

Monstrous ivy -stems 

f’laspt the gray walls with hairy ‘Jib/ ed arms. 

Tennyson, Geraint 

fiber-gun (f!'b(?r-gunh n. A device for disin 
tegrating vegetable liber, it consists of a cylinde 
into which fiu\, hemp, or similar fibers ure put, an< 
which is then charged with steam, gas, or air unde 
great pressure The cover of the cylinder is suddenl; 
taken olf and the mass is thrown into a chamber, when 
ilu* fiber is disintegrated by the sudden expansion of tin 
fluid. E. II. Knight. 

fiber less, fibreless (fi'bor-les), a. {< fiber 1 4 
-less.] Without filler, in any sense of tha 
word. 

What, he (one of the “Limp People ”| wants is a plac 
where he is not obliged to depend on himself, where lie ha 
to do a fixed amount of work for n fixed amount of salary 
and where his fiberless plasticity may find a mould read; 
formed, into which it may run without the necessity o 
forging shapes for itself. 

W T . Mathews, Getting on in the World, p. 01 

fiberose (fi'lier-os), w. \<, fiber* + -ose.] An ami 
given at one timo by Freiny to a certain sup 
nosed modification of cellulose, 
fiber-stitch (ii'b£r-stieh), n. A stitch used ii 
pillow-lace. 

fibra (fi'brji), n. ; pi. fibra’ (-bre). [L. : sei 

fiber 1 .] lit anal., a fiber, in general: used ii 
it few Latin anatomical phrases: as , fibra* ard 
formes, the arciform fibers (which see, unde 
arciform ); Jibra printitiva, the primitive fibe 
or axis-cylinder of a nerve, 
fibration (fi-bra/shon), n. [< L. fibra, fibei 
+ -at ton.] The formation of fibers, or fibrou 
construction of a part or organ ; fibrillation 
as, tlu fibration of the white tissue of the brain 
the Jibration of minerals, 
fibre, fibred, etc. See Jibrr’ 1 , etc. 
fibrirorm (fi'bri-fArm), a. [ < L. fibra, fiber, H 
forma , form.] Fibrous in form or structure 
composed of fibers ; like a fiber or sot of fibers 
fibril (fi'bril), *. [= F. fibrillr = Pg. fibril h 

= It. fibrilla, < NL. Jibnlla , q. v.] 1. A Hma 

fiber; a fibrilla; n filament. Specifically — 2 
In hot. : (a) One of the delicate cottony hairs c 
thread-like growths found upon the young rooi 
lets of Home plants, (b) A rootlet of a lichei 
(c) One of the filaments which line the utricle 
of Sphagnum, (d) Tho stipe of some fungi : i 
this sense* disused.- Muscular fibril, in anat., ot 
of the tine longitudinal tin cads into which a muscular fils 
is separable. See eut under muscular.— Nerve-fibril 
in anat., those fibrils which constitute the axis-cylimh 
of a nei ve. 

fibrilla (fi-bril'a), pi. fibrilla’ (-6). [NL 
dim. of P. Jibra, a fiber: see fiber 1 .] A littl 
fiber; a fibril; a filament. Specifically (a) A del 
cute thread like structure developed in tin* cortical layi 
of many infusorians, as also in the footstalk of Vurtici 
la, having a rudimentary muscular function, (b) In bo i 
same hh fibril. 

fibrillar (fl'bri-lttr), a. [ < Ji brill a + -ar.] O 
pertaining to, of of the nature of fibrilla) < 
fibrils; filamentous. Also Jibrillous. 

He | Dr. Klein) reports that the two j specimens of flbr 
cartilage] which bad been subjected to artificial gastr 
juice were “ in that state of digestion in which w r e find eo 
neetive tissue when treated with an acid, . . . the JibrilU 



fibrillar 

bundles having become homogeneous, and lost their/frrif- 
lar structure.” Darwin, Insect! v. Plants, p. 105. 

fibrillary (fi'bri-la-ri), a. [< fibrilla 4 -ary ‘A] 
Fibrillar. 

Upon examination by Drs. Brower and Lyman he had 
pupillary inequality, nystagmus, fibrillary twitchings of 
muscles of face. Alien, and $ enrol., IX. 403. 

fibrillate (fi'bri-lat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. fibril- 
kited, ppr. fibr Mating. [< fibrilla + -ate 2 .] To 
form into fibrils or fibers, 
fibrillate (fi'bri-lat), a. Same as fibrillatcd. 

In large compound Bporopliores the surface of sections 
or broken pieces may often appear fibrillate even to the 
miked eye. De Bary , Fungi (trails.), p. 57. 

fibrillated (fi 'bri-bVted),a. Having fibrils; con- 
sisting of fibrilla*; finely fibrous in structure. 

Tiie tri chile sheaf may he regarded as a fibrillatcd 
spicule. Encyc. Brit., AXII. 418. 

fibrillation (fi-bri-la'shoTi), n. [< fibrillate 4 
-<oa.] The state of being fibrillar or fibrillated. 

In tin* specimens |of fibrocartilage | which had been left 
on the leaves of Drosora, until they re-expanded, parts 
were altered ; . . . they lmd become more transparent, 
almost hyaline, with the fibrillation of the bundles indis- 
tinct. barwin, Jnscctiv. Plants, p. 105. 

Muscular fibrillation, n localized quivering or flickering 
of muscular libers. Qua in. Med. Diet. 

fibrilliferous (fi-bri-lif 'o-rus), a. [< NL. fibril- 
la, fibril, 4 L . ferre = 15. bear 1 .] Fibril-bear- 
ing: provided with fibrils, 
fibrilllform (fi-bril'i-Iorm), a. f< NL . fibr ilia, 
fibril, 4 L. forma, form.] liesembling fibril- 
la* or small fibers. - Fibrilllform tissue, a phrase 
sometimes applied to the entangled flher-like mycelium 
of many fungi and lichens: same as fibrous mycelium. 

In some of the lowei orders of plants there is a kind of 
tissue present | to | which . . . the names of telacuntexta 
and interlacing fibrillQorm tissue have been given. 

B. Bentley, Botany, p. 87. 

flbrillose (fi'bri-lds), a. [< fibrilla 4 -oac.] 1. 
In hot. : (a) Furnished or clothed with fibrils. 
(b) Composed of small fibers. — 2. Marked with 
fine lines, as if composed of fine fibrils; finely 
stri ate . — Flbrillose mycelium. See m y cel in m. 
fibrillous (fi'bri-lus), a . Bame us fibrillar. 

Hence arise those uneasy sensations, pains, fibrillous 
spasms, Arc., that hypooliondriacks usually complain of. 

Kinneir , The Nerves, p. 14. 

fibrin (fi'brin), n. [= F. fibrine = Sp. Pg. It. 
fibr inn ; < L. fibr a, a fiber/ 4* -irfi.} A complex 
nitrogenous substance belonging to the class 
of proteids. Its chemical composition is not certainly 
known. Fibrin is procured in its most characteristic slate 
from fresh blood by whipping it with a bundle of twigs. 
It is also found in the chyle. It. is an elastic solid body, 
generally having a filamentous structure, which softenB 
in ah, becoming viscid, brown, and geini-transparent, but 
is insoluble in water, it dissolves in solutions of many 
lien Ira] salts, but is precipitated from them by heat or by 
acids; it is also soluble in alkali hydrates, and is not pre- 
cipitated from such solutions by heat. A proteid some- 
what resembling animal ilbrin in its properties is extract- 
ed from wheat, corn, ami other grains, and called vegetable 
fibrin. — Fibrin ferment, a substance which may be ob- 
tained by mixing blood with alcohol, allowing it to stand, 
collecting the coagulated matters, and drying and extract- 
ing with water. It causes rapid coagulation of the blood. 

fibrillation (fi-bri-nit'shon), n. [< fibrin 4 
-alion.} The acquisition of the capacity of 
forming in coagulation an amount of fibrin 
greater than is normal: as, the fibrillation of 
the blood in pleurisy. 

fibrine (fi'brin), a. ' [< L. jibra , fiber, 4 -ine 1 .] 
Presenting a fibrous appearance; finely divided 
or fringed! [Hare.] 

Against the scarlet and gold in the west the fibrine 
summits of the tree-elad Mount Edgeemnhe trembled. 

W. C. Bussell, A Strange Voyage, iii. 

fibrinogen (fi'bri-no-jon), n. [< fibrin 4- -gen : 
see -gen.} A proteid substance belonging to 
the group of globulins, found in the blood and 
concerned in the process of coagulation. 

It llluid fibrin) Ih first generated in the blood and other 
liquids by the chemical combination of two nearly related 
compounds, which have been named by the author “fibri- 
nogen " and “flhrinoplastin.” 

Frey, llistol. and Ilistochem. (trans.), p. 16. 

fibrinogenic (fFbri-no-jen'ik), a. [< fibrinogen 
4* -to.} Pertaining to or of the nature of fibrino- 
gen : as, fibrniogenic substance. 
fibrinogeilOUS (fi-bri-iioj'e-nus), a. [< fibrino- 
gen 4* -ous . J Having the character of fibrino- 
gen ; forming fibrin : as, a fibrinogenous sub- 
stance. 

fibrinoplastic (fT bri-no-plas'tik), a. [< fibrin 
+ plastic.’} Having the character of fibrino- 
plastin. 

The serum of the blood, synovia, humours of the eye, 
and saliva, are all fibrinoplastic. 

Frey] llistol. and Ilistochem. (trans.), p. 16. 
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blood, belonging to the group of globulins, and 
concerned in the process of coagulation : same 
as paraglobulin. 


resembling 


a. [< fibri 
of fibrin; 


fibrinoplastin (fPbri-no-plas'tin), n. [< fibrin 
4 pi as tin. \ A proteid substance found in the 


Having the character 
fibrin. 

fibro-areolar (fFbro-a-re'q-ljir), a. Consisting 
of tissue made up of fibrous and areolar varied 
ties of connective tissue.- Fibro-areolar fascia. 

See fascia. 

fibroblast (fi'bro-blast),, n. [< L. fibra, fiber, 
4- Hr. fiXactTdg, g*erm.] One of the cells which 
give rise to connective tissue, 
fibroblastic (fi-bro-blas'tik), a. [< fibroblast 
4- -ic . J Hiving rise to fibrous or connective 
tissue, as a cell ; of the nature of or pertaining 
to fibroblasts. 

fibrocalcareous (fPbro-kal-ka're-us), a. [< L. 
fibra , fiber, 4- cal car ins, of lime: see calcare- 
ous.} Consisting of fibrous tissue and contain- 
ing calcareous bodies, as the skin of a kolothu- 
rian. 

fibrocartilage (fi-bro-kiir'ti-laj), n. [< L. fibra, 
fiber, 4- cartilage, cartilage.] 1. A tissue re- 
sembling cartilage, but differing from it in that 
the intercellular substance becomes fibrillated. 
In the immediate vicinity of the eellB, however, the inter- 
cellular substance is as in ordinary cartilage, and forms the 
hyaline cupsuleB of the cells. 

2. A part of fibrocartilaginous tissue ; any in- 
dividual plate, disk, or other piece of fibrocar- 
tilage lying in or about a joint Acromioclavic- 

ular fibrocartilage, a piece of llhrocartilage interposed 
between the acromial end of the clavicle and the acromial 
process of the scapula. — Circumferential fibrocarti- 
lage, a ring of fibrocartilaginous tissue forming a raised 
rim or border around an articular cavity, which is thus 
deeponed, as about the glenoid fossa of the scapula or 
the cotyloid fossa of the innominate bone.-- Connecting 
fibrocartilage, fibrocartilaginous tissue connecting ap- 
posed surfaces of bones in articulations of slight or no 
mobility, as between bodies of vertebra* and at the pubic 
symphysis or sacroiliac synchondrosis.— Interartlcular 
fibrocartilage, any fibrocartilage which is situated in 
the cavity of an articulation.— intercoccygeal fibro- 
cartilage, tho intervertebral substance between any two 
vertebne of the coccyx.- - interpubic fibrocartilage, 
the interarticular fibrocartilage of the pubic symphysis. — 
Intervertebral fibrocartilage, the special kindof inter- 
articular fibrocartilage betweeli the bodies of vertebra*, 
forming disks separating any two bodies, closely adherent to 
both, tough and fibrous at the periphery, softer, pulpy, and 
more cartilaginous ill the center, and constituting elastic 
cushions or butters between the vertebral bodies, increas- 
ing the mobility and elasticity of the spinal column, and di- 
minishing the shock of concussion. — Radio-ulnar fibro- 
cartilage, a triangular piece of fibrocartilage between 
the distal ends of the radius and ulna: also called trian- 
gular fibrocartilage. — Sacrococcygoal fibrocartilage, 
the intervertebral substance between the last sacral and the 
first coccygeal vertebra. — Se milun ar fibrocartilage. 
Same as semilunar cartilage (which see, under cartilage). 

Sternoclavicular fibrocartilage, u piece of fibrocar- 
tilage found between the sternul enn of the clavicle and the 
manubrium of the sternum.— Stratiform flbrocarti- 
lage, a layer of fibrocartilaginous tissue forming a bed or 
groove In which tho tendon of a muscle lies ami glides. 

Temporomaxillary fibrocartilage, a piece of fibro- 
cartilage which lies in the articulation between the lower 
jaw-bone and the glenoid fossa of the temporal bone. — 
Triangular fibrocartilage. Same as rad io-ulnar fibro- 
cartilage. 

fibrocartilaginous (fi-bro-kar-ti-laj'i-niis), a. 
Having the character of fibrocartilage ; consist- 
ing of fibrocartilage : as, fibrocartilaginous tis- 
sue ; a fibrocartilaginous disk, 
fibrocellular (fi-bro-sel'il-lar), a. [< L. fibra, 
fiber, 4- E. cellular.} 1, Having fibers and 
cells; composed of mixed fibrous and cellular 
tissue ; fibro-areolar. All ordinary cellular or 
areolar connective, tissue is strictly fibrocellu- 
lar.— -2. In hot.: (a) Composed of cells the walls 
of which are marked by thickened bands, ridges, 
reticulations, etc. fNot in use.] ( b ) In al- 

gology, composed of firm elongated cells which 
adhere together so as to form a filament-like 
mass of tissue. Harvey. 
fibrochondrosteal (fFbro-kon-dros'te-al). a. 
[< L. fibra , fiber, 4 Or. gristle, 4 Sartor, 

bone.] Consisting of fibrous tissue, gristle, 
and bone. 

The whole skeleton then, may be denoted by the term 
fibrochondrosteal apparatus. Mivart, Eletn. Anat., p. 22. 

fibrocystic (fi-bro-sis'tik), a. [< L. fibra. fiber, 
+ Hr. Kvong, bladder (E. cyst), 4 -ic.] Fibroid 
and cystic : applied to fibroid tumors containing 
cysts. 

fibroferrite (fi-brd-fer'It), n. [< L. fibra , fiber, 
4- ferrum , iron, + -4te‘~.} A hydrous sulphate 
of iron, occurring in delicately fibrous forms of 
a pale-yellow color. 

fibroid (fi'broid), a. and n. [< L. fibra , fiber, + 
-oid.} I. a. Resembling, containing, or taking 
the form of fiber ; fibrous : as, a fibroid tumor. 
— Fibroid degeneration, phthisis, etc. See the nouns. 


fibrousness 

II. n. In pathol . : (a) A fibroma, (b) A leio- 
myoma. 

fibroin (fi'bro-in), n. [< L. fibra, fiber (taken 
in the mod. combining form fibro -), 4* - in ? .] 
The principal chemical constituent of silk, cob- 
webs, and the horny skeletons of sponges, in 
the pure state it is white, insoluble in water, ether, acetic 
acid, etc., but dissolves in an ammoniacal solution of cop- 
per, and alBo in concentrated acids and alkalis, 
fiorolite (fi'bro-lit), n. [< L. fibra, fiber, + 
Hr. Mdog, a stone.] A mineral of a white or 
gray color and fibrous to columnar structure, 
ft is a subsilicate of aluminium (A1 2 SK>k), and has the 
same composition as andalusite and cyanite. Also called 
siUimanite and bucholzite. 

fibroma (fl-bro'mii), n . ; pi. fibromata (-ma-tft). 
[NL., < L. fibra, ’fiber, 4- -oma.} In patholf, a 
tumor .consisting of connective tissue, 
fibromatous (fi-brom'a-tus), a. [< fibronia(U) 
4- -ous.} Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
fibroma. 

fibromucous (fi-bro-mu'kus), a . [< L. fibra, 
fiber, 4* mucosus, mucous.] Having the char- 
acter of fibrous tissue and mucous membrane ; 
combining fibrous and mucous tissues : applied 
to mucous membranes backed by firm fibrous 
tissue. 

fibromuscular (fl-bro-mus'ku-lkr), a. [< L. 
fibra , fiber, 4- musculus , muscle!] Characterized 
by the presence of both connective and mus- 
cular tissue: applied to tumors, 
fibromyoma (fFbro-nn-6'ma), n . ; pi. fibromyo - 
mata (-ma-ta). [< L. libra , fiber, 4 NL. myoma, 
q. v.] In pathol . : (a) A leiomyoma. (6) A tu- 
mor consisting of fibrous and muscular tissue. 
fibromyomatouB (fi^bro-mi-om'a-tus), a. [< 
fibromyoma(t-) 4- -ous.} Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a libromyoina ; fibromuscular. 
fibroplastic (fi-bro-plas'tik), a. [< L. fibra, 
fiber, 4 Hr. irAanonv, form : see plastic.} Fiber- 
making: an epithet sometimes applied to tu- 
mors usually designated as small spindle-celled 
sarcomata. 

Fibrosa (fi-bro'sil), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. of 
fibroms: see fibrous.} The fibrous sponges. 
See Hbrospongm. 

fibrosarcoma ( fi ^ br o-siir-kd ' m fi. ) , n . ; pi. fibro- 
sarcomata (-ina-ta). [NL., < £. fibra, fiber, 4 
NL. sarcoma , q. v.] In pathol., a tumor inter- 
mediate in character between a fibroma and a 
sarcoma. 

fibrose (fi'bros), a. Same as fibrous. 
fibroserous (fi-bro-se'rus), a. [< L. fibra, fiber, 
4 E. serous.} Having the character of fibrous 
tissue and serous membrane; uniting fibrous 
and serous tissues in one structure. All serous 
membranes are in fact fibrous in structure, with 
a serous surface on one side, 
fibrosis (fi-bro'sis), n. [NL., < L .fibra, fiber, 4 
-osis.] In pathol., the development in an organ 
of a substance of fibrous texture. 

Changes were found in the inferior cervical ganglia, in- 
dicating atrophy and fibrosis. Medical News, Lll. 495. 
Arteriocapillary fibrosis. See arteriocapUlary. 
Fibrosponffise (fi-bro-spon'ji-e), n. pi. [NL.. < 
L. fibra , fiber, 4 spongia, spoiige.] One of the 
principal divisions of the Pori f era or Spongida ; 
the fibrous sponges. They present the utmost di- 
versity of form, but agree in the possession of a fibrous 
skeleton or oeratode, which may he highly developed and 
devoid of silieious spicules, as in the commercial sponges, 
or inconspicuous in comparison with the richly elaborated 
and complicated silieious frames of such genera as 11 yah - 
nema and Euplectella , the glass-sponges. See cut uuder 
Euplectclla. 

fibrous (fi'bruB), a. [= F. fibreux = Sp. hebro- 
so, fibroso = Pg. It. fibroso, < NL. fibrosus , < 
L. fibra, fiber: see fiber 1 .} Containing or con- 
sisting of libers ; having the character of fibers. 
Also fibrose. 

The pleutiouB Pastures, and the purling Springs, 
Whose fibrous silver thousand Tributes brings 
To wealthy Iordan. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Vocation. 

The space between these [nmscle-cellsl and the outer 
face of the intestine is occupied by a spongy or fibrous 
substance, which must probably he regarded us a kind of 
connective tissue. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 546. 

Fibrous coal See coal. — Fibrous cone. Same as co- 
rona radiata (which see, under corona).— Fibrous myce- 
lium. See mycelium. — FibroUB Structure, in m ineral. , 
a structure characterized by fine or slender threads, either 
straight or curved, parallel, diverging, or stellated. Asbes- 
tos has, for example, a fibrous structure.— Fibrous tissue, 
the general common connective tissue of the body, com- 
posed or largely consisting of white inelastic or yellow elas- 
tic fibers, such as the periosteum of bones, the perichon- 
drium of cartilage, the capsules of glands, the meninges of 
the brain, the ligaments of joints, and the fascite and ten- 
dons of muscles. The phrase is sometimes extended to 
other and special tissues, as the nervous and muscular, 
which contain or consist of fibers or filaments. 

fibrousness (fTbrus-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being fibrous. Bailey , 1727. 



fibrovascular 


flbrovascular (fi-bro-vas'ku-l&r), a. [< h.fibra, 
fiber, + E. vascular .] In bot., consisting of 

woody fibers and ducts.— Flbrovascular bundle. 
Bee bundle, 3.— Flbrov&SCUl&r system, the aggregation 
of fibrovascular tissue in a plant, forming its framework. 
Also called the fascicular system. 

fibster (fib'stfcr), n. [< fib* + -stcr.] One who 
tells fibs ; a fibber. [Bare.] 

You silly little fibster. Thackeray , Vanity Fair, II. 352. 

fibula (fib'u-lft ), n . ; pi. fibulce (-le). [< L. fibula , 
a clasp, buckle, pin, latchet, brace, a surgeons’ 
instrument for drawing together the edges of a 
wound, a stitching-needle, contr. of *figibula, 
(.fig ere, fasten, fix: me fix.] 1. In archceol. , a 
clasp or brooch, usually more or less ornament- 
ed. Objects of this kind are found among the 
earliest znotallic remains of antiquity. 

Kings and fibula e, which are frequently adorned with 
symbolical devices, meant to serve as amulets or charms. 

Kniyht , Ancient Art and Myth., p. 65. 


2. In mrg., a needle for sewing up wounds. — 

3. In anat ., the outer one of two bones which 
in most vertobrates (above 
fishes) extend from the knee to 
the ankle : so called because in 
man the bone is very slen- 
der, like a clasp or Hj>lint ap- 
plied alongside the tibia. When 
a fibula is complete, as it usually is, it 
extends the whole length of the tibia, 
its foot entering into the composition 
of the ankle-joint. When reduced, it is 
usually shortened from below, so that 
it does not reach the ankle, lying along 
a part of the tibia, ami very frequently 
ankylosed with it ; or it may be of full 
length and ankylosed above and below 
with the tibia, as in many rodents. The 
human fibula is a slender straight hone, 
as long as mid separate from the tibia, 
ami clubbed at both enfla ; the upper 
end is articulated with the tuberosity 
of the tibia, and excluded from the 
knee-joint ; the lower end is connected 
with the tibia, and also articulated 
with the astragalus, thus entering into 
the ankle-joint, and forming tin* outer 
malleolus, or bony protuberance on the 
outer side of the ankle. Mine muscles 
are attached to this bone in man. See 
also cuts under Dronuvus, Ichthyosauria, and tibiotarsas. 

4. In masonry, an iron clump used to fasten 
stones together. — 6. leap.] [NL.] In cool.: 
(a) A genus of echinodorius. (It) A genus of 
mollusks. 



Right lluin.iii I.t’g, 
seen i bltquely hunt 
the front. 

/-Jibuti ; T, tiliM ; 
/’, patella; Ft, fe- 
mur 


fibular (fib'u-ljir), a. [< fibula + -ar 2 .] Of or 
pertaining to the fibula; peroneal: as, a fibular 
artery; a fibular nerve. 

flbulare (fib-u-Ia're), w. ; pi. fibularia (-ri-a). 
[NL., < fibula , q. v.] The outermost bone "of 
the proximal row of tarsal bones, articulating 
or in morphological relation with the fibula: 
generally called the os raids, calcaneum, or heel- 
bone. In man ami mammals generally the fibularc is the 
largest tarsal bone, but its size and shape are very variable. 
See cut undir foot. 

fibulocalcaneal (fiMu-lo-kal-ka 'ne-al ) , a. Per- 
taining to tho fibula and to the calcaneum : as, 
“a fibulocalcaneal articulation or ligament,” 
Coucs. 

-fic. [L. - ficus , in compound adjectives, < fa- 
cere, make: nee fact and -fy.] A terminal ele- 
ment in adjectives of Latin origin, meaning 
‘making’: as, petri fic, making into stone; ter- 
rific, making affrighted; horrific, making to 
shudder, etc. Snell adjectives are usually accompn- 
liied by derived verbs in -fy, and often by nouns thence 
derived in -fication. See -fy. 

-fication. See -ft/. 

ficchet, v. t. See fitch*. Chaucer. 

flee (tis), n. See extract, and fise 2 . 


Fice ( fyee or yhyce ) is the name used everywhere in 
the South, and in Borne parts of the Weftt, for a small 
worthless cur. Trans . Amcr. Philol. Ann., XV 11. 39. 


fice -dog (fis'dog), n. See fisc-dog. 

Ficedula (fi-sed'u-ljl ), n. [L. ficeduUt (also 
ficctuta, fcecula), a small bird, tho fig-eater, 
iippar. orig. < ficus, a fig, + edere = E. eat : see 
fig 2 and edible, and cf. beccafico, fig-eater .] An 
old book-name of sundry small birds, as a war- 
bler, sylvia, beccafico, or fig-eater: so called 
from the supposition that they eat figs. It was 

made by Briason in 1760 a generic name, comprehending a 
great number of such birds. 

ficellier (fi-sel 'i-6r), n. [F., < ficelle, paek- 
throad, prob. < L. * Micella, pi. of * fihccllum , an 
assumed dim. of filum, thread : see file*.] A 
reel or winder for thread of any sort, 
fichet, v. t. See fitch 3 . 
fich6 (fe-sha'), a. In her., same as fitchfi. 
fiched (fisht), a. Same as fitcM. 
fichett, flehewt, n. See fitchet, fitchew . 
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fichtelite (fidh'tel-it), n. [< Fichtel (see dot) 
+ -ite 2 .] A mineral resin occurring in white 
shining crystals or crystalline scales, embedded 
in the wood of a kind of pine found in peat- 
beds in the Fichtelgebirgo, Bavaria. 

fichu (fo-sliii' ), w . [F., < ficher, drive in, pin up. 
fiche, a hook, pin, peg : see filched.'] A small 
triangular piece of stuff; hence, any covering 
for the neck and shoulders forming part of a 
woman’s dross, sometimes a small light cover- 
ing, as of lace or muslin. 

Touching the fichu, whiefi seems to have been a favour- 
ite article of attire with Marie Antoinette. . . . Ita form 
win* that of a combination of a pointed cape between the 
shoulders and a scarf crossing the bosom, the long ends 
of which were tied in a bow at the back of the waist. 

Fort niy fitly lien., N. S., XU1. 286. 

fick (fik), v. i. [E. dial., var. of fike 2 q. v.] To 
kick; struggle. IJalliuwll. [Prov. Eng. (York- 
shire).] 

fickle (fik'l), a. [< ME. fil'd, fikil, fykd, < 
AS. ficol, deeeitfuL crafty (cf. gtfic, deceit), < 
*fician, befician, ME. fiken, deceive: see file 1 .] 
If. Disposed or acting so as to deceive ; deceit- 
ful ; treacherous ; false in intent. 

In this fals fikcL world. 

Old Eny. Miscellany (cd. Morris), p. 93. 
Tliis cortlicli ioic, tliis worldli blis. 

Is but a Jykol fantasy. 

Early Eny. Forms (etl. Furnivnll), p. 134. 
This worldc is Jikcl and dcsayvablc. 

Ilampole, Prick of Conscience, 1, 1088. 
Fik Hr ami swikclc readcs | counsels |. 

Ancrcn Uncle , p. 268. 

2. Inconstant; unstable; likely to change from 
caprice, irresolution, or instability: rarely ap- 
plied to things except in poetry or by personi- 
fication. 

O hoc how fickle is tlicir state 
Thut doc on fates depend ! 

Ley end qt limy Arthur (Child s Ballads, I. 54). 

1 fear thou art grown too fickle ; for 1 hear 

A lady mourns for thee; men say, to death. 

Lean, and FI., Maid s 'tragedy, 1. 1. 
A fickle world, not worth the least desire, 

Where e* ry chance proclaims a change of state. 

Quarles, Emblems, i. 9. 
Who o’er the herd would wish to reign, 
Fantastic, fickle, lleree, and vain 7 
\ am as the leaf upon the stream, 

And fickle as a ehangelul dream. 

Scott, L of the I.., v. 30. 

3. Perilous; ticklish. [Prov. Eng.] 

But it s a fickle corner in the dark, . . a wrong step, a 

bit swing out on the open, and there would be no help. 

Mrs. Olipnunt, Ladies Lindores, p. 39. 

-Syn. 2. Variable, mutable, changeable, unsteady, un- 
settled, vat illutmg, fitful, volatile. 

fickle (fik'l), r. t . ; pret. and pp. fickled, ppr. 
fielding. [< ME. fikdm (= LG. fikkelen = (1. 
fickle a, ficheln), deceive, flatter; from tho adj.] 
If. To deceive; flatter. 

Ileo noldo fikclen , as hire sustren haddc ydo. 

Hubert of Gloucester, p. 31. 

2. To puzzle; perplex; nonplus. [Scotch.] 

Howsomever, she’s a weel -educate woman, and an’ she 
win to her English, . . . she may come to tickle us a’. 

Scott, Antiquary, xxxix. 

fickleness (fik'l-nes), n. The character of be- 
ing fickle; inconstancy; unsteadiness in opin- 
ion or purpose ; instability; cliangeablcness. 

I am a soldier; and unapt to weep, 

Or to exclaim on fortune’s fickleness. 

Shale., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 

Oh, the lovely fickleness of an April day. 

W. 11. Gibson, Spring. 

fickly (fik'l-i), adv. [< ME. fikcly, < filed, fickle, 
+ -ly 2 .] If. Deceitfully. 

With thar lunges fikcly thai dide. 

Ps. v. 11 (ME. version). 

2. In a fickle manner; without firmness or 
steadiness. [Rare.] 

Away goes Alee, our cook-maid, ... of her own ac- 
cord, after having given her ndstresH warning fickly. 

Fe.pys, Diary, II. 366. 

fico (fe'ko), n. [It., a fig, < L. ficus : see fig 2 .] 
Barae as fig 2 , 7 : a motion of contempt made by 
placing the thumb between two of tho fingers. 
Formerly also figo. 

Behold, next I see Contempt marching forth, giving nice 
the fico with his thorn be in his mouth. 

Wits Miserie, 1590. {II all nee 1 1 ) 

Convey, the wise it call : Steal * fob ; a fico for the 
phrase. Shak., M. W. of W , i. 3. 

The lie, to a man of my coat, is as ominous a fruit an 
the fico li. Jonson, Every Man in ids Humour, ii. 2. 

For weaith he is of my addiction, and bid ’s a fico lor t. 

M arst on. The Fiiwne, i 2 

ficoid (fi'koid), a. [< L. ficus, a fig, + Or. dA or, 
form.] Resembling a fig ; ficoidal. 
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ficoidal (fi-koi'dal), a. [< ficoid + -al.] 1 . Re- 
sembling the fig"; ficoid. — 2. Pertaining to or 
of the nature of the Ficoideec. 

Ficoideae (fl-koi'de-e), n. pi. [NL., < L. ficus, 
a fig-tree, + Gr. etcJoc, form (see -oid), + -er/.] A 
natural order of polypetalous exogens, nearly 
related to the Cactacviv. It includes 22 genera am 
about 450 species, mostly of tropical or subtropical re 
gions, and especially abundant iu South Africa. They an 
mostly low herbs, with fleshy entire leaves and often showj 
flowers. The principal genus is Mesembrianthcnnnn. 

flett (fikt), a. [< \j. fetus, pp. of fug ere, feign 
sea fiction, feign.] Feigned; fictitious. 

Prophets of things to come the truth predict : 

But poots of things past write false and Jict. 

T. Harvey, tr. of Owen’s Epigrams 

fleta musica (fik' ta mu'zi-kji). Bee musici 
ficta. 

fictile (fik'til), a. [< L. fictilis , made of clay 
earthen, < fictus, pp. of fiugcre, form, mold 
fashion (as in clay, wax, stone, etc.): see fic 
tion, feign.] 1. Molded into form by art.— 

2. Capable of being molded ; plastic : as, fictil 
clay. 

Fictile earth iB more fragile than crude earth. 

llacon. Mat. Hist., §84] 

3. Having to do with pottery; composed of o 
consisting in pottery. 

The Myth was not only embodied iu the sculpture t 
rheidiiiKon the Parthenon, or portrayed in tlie paintings t 
Polyguotos iu the Htou Poiklle; it was repeated in u mot 
compendious and abbreviated form on the fictile vase c 
tlie Athenian household; on the coin which circulated i 
the market-place ; on the mirror in which the AspUBia t 
the day lie held her charms. 

C. T. Newton , Art and Arclueol., p. 2; 

Fictile mosaic, a variety of ancient Komari mosaic i 
which the tesseno are composed of an artificial cornpoun 
of vitreous nature. 

fictileness (lik'til-nos), n. The quality of bein 
fictile. 

fictilia (fik-til'i-ii), n. pi. [L., neut. pi. of fit 
tilts , made of clay: see fictile.] Objects mad 
of fictile material, as pottery; especially, dect 
rative objects of this nature, in general, 
fictility (fik-til'i-ti), n. [< fictile + - ity .] Fh 
til en ess. 

fiction (fik'shon), n. [= F. fiction = Pr. ficxit 
fiction = Bj>. "fica on = Pg. ficqtto = It. fizion 
finzione, < L. fidio(n-), a making, fashionini 
a feigning, a rhetorical or legal fiction, < fit 
gere, pp. fidus, form, mold, shape, devisi 
feign: see feign.] 1, The act of making < 
fashioning. [Rare.] 

VN e have never dreamt that- parliaments had any rig] 
whatever ... to force a currency of their own fiction 
tlie place of that which is real. Ilurlce , Rev. in Franc 

2. Tho act of feigning, inventing, or imagii 
ing; a false deduction or conclusion: as, to I 
misled by a mere fiction of the brain. 

They see thoroughly Into the fallacies and fictions 
tlie delusions of this kind. 

llacon, Moral Fables, vil., Exj 

Hud and disconsolate persons use to create comforts 
themselves by fiction of fancy. 

Jer. Taylor, Work*. («d. 1835), I. 2C 

3. That which isfeigned, invented, or imagine! 
a feigned story; an account which isaprodu* 
of mere imagination ; a false statement. 

Renowned Abraham, Tliy noole Acts 
Excell the Fiction* 'if llcroik Facts. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s V\ ccks, ii., The Fathe; 

Is It not monstrous that tills player here, 

Bid ir. a fiction, 111 a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit? 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 

This is a very ancient cittir, if tlm tradition of Antenu 
being the founder be not a fiction. 

Evelyn, Diary, June, 16< 

Nor do I pcrcei, <• ‘bat. any one shrinks from telling j 
tions to children, on matters upon which it is thou>i 
well that they should not. know the truth. 

II. Sidy trick. Methods of Hthics, p. 2 1 

4. In literature: (a) A prose work (not di 
niatio) of the imagination in narrative form; 
story ; a novel . 

One important rule belongs to Du 1 composition of a 
turn, which I suppose the wi iters of Action seldom Mil 
of, viz., never to tabricatc or liittoduci a diameter 
whom greater talents or wisdom is attributed than < 
author himself possesses; if he dues, how shall tliis eh 
tteter lie sustained? ,J. Foster, in Everts, p. 2 

(b) Collectively, literature consisting of imai 
native narration; story-telling. 

Mo kind of literature is so attract »vc as fiet ion 

Quarterly It 

The only work of fict ion, in all probability , with which 
[Banyan | could compare his pilgrim, was his old favour! 
the legend of Sir Bcvls of Southampton . . Hesawtl 

in employing fiction to make truth detu ami goodn 
attractive, he was only following the example which ev 
Christian ought to propose to himself. Macaulay, Buny 
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In a wide sense, not now current, any lit- 
ry product of the imagination, whether in 
se or verse, or in a narrative or dramatic 
m, or such works collectively. — 5. In law, 
i intentional assuming as a tact of what is 
, such (the truth of the matter not being 
isidered), for the purpose of administering 
tice without contravening settled rules or 
king apparent exceptions ; a legal device for 
orining or extending the application of the 
v without appearing to alter the law itself, 
smuch as the courts cannot alter the law, but only (lo- 
re it and apply it to facts ascertained by them, it was 
ly discovered that the only way in which they could 
.ptthc law to hard eases, or stretch it to new cases, was 
protending a state of facts to fit the rule of law it was 
ught j list, to apply. Thus it was a rule of law that a deed 
es effect from delivery, and the courts had no power to 
jr this rule; but if a grantor fraudulent ly or negligently 
ayed delivering his deed at the time it bore date, and 
•rwanl sought to claim some unjust advantage, as hav- 
continued to be owner meanwhile, the com Is, not be- 
able to change the rule of law, would by a fiction treat 
delivery as relating back to the date. So, when legis- 
lon forbade transfers of land unless made publicly by 
ord, the courts allowed an intending grantee to sue, 
3ging thut the land belonged to him, and the intending 
.ntor to suiter judgment to pass ; thus by a fiction cre- 
ng a mode of conveyance winch, tor all practical pur- 
ies, preserved the privacy of titles. Direct methods 
improving the rules and forms of law have in recent 
les superseded the invention, and for the most part the 
i, of Actions. 

employ the expression “ Legal Fiction" to signify any 
umption which conceals, or affects to conceal, the fact 
it a rule of law has undergone alteration, its letter re* 
lining unchanged, its operations being modified. 

Maine, Ancient Law, p. ‘20. 

5yn. 3. Fabrication, figment, fable, untruth, falsehood. 

ional (fik'shon-al), a. [< fiction. + -al.] Per- 
illing to or of the nature of fiction; fictitious- 
oroated ; imaginary. 

Moments which are fictional rather than historical. 

Latham. 

What, other cases are there of fictional personages hav- 
; done the same ? N. and Q., 6th ser., IX. 407. 

They | American theater-managers] have not watched 
a tendencies of the sister arts, painting and Jictional 
ernture, towards u closer truth to nature. 

The Century, XXXI. 155. 

iionist (fik'shon-ist), n. [< fiction 4- -ist.] A 

akor or writer of fiction. 

lie will come out in time an elegant petionist. 

Lamb, To Wordsworth. 

There still seems room for wonder that in this world of 
,*ts the fic.tiom.st should be entitled to take so high and 
iportunt a place. Contemporary liev., LI. 68. 

bioust (fik'nlius), a. [< fiction + -ous.] Fic- 
Lious. 

With fancy'd Rules and arbitrary Laws 
Matter and Motion he |muu] restrains; 

And study’ll Lines an d fictions Circles draws. 

Prior , On Exodus iii. J4., st. 6. 

bitious (fik-tisli'us), a. [= Sp. Pg. fictido , 
L. JicUcms , improp. Jictitius , artificial, coun- 
trfoit, fictitious, < flatus, pp. of fingere, form, 
fign: see fiction.'] 1. Pertaining to or eon- 
sting of fiction; imaginatively produced or 
d; forth; created by the imagination: as, a 
editions hero; fictitious literature. 

Miss Burney was decidedly the most popular writer of 
ctitious narrative then living. 

Macaulay, Madame D’Arblay. 
A hundred little touches are employed to make the ./re- 
turn# world appear like the actual world 

Macaulay, Leigh Hunt. 

. Existing only in imagination; feigned; not 
rue or real : as, a fictitious claim. 

In faithful mein’ry she records the crimes, 

Or real or fictitious, of the times. 

Onvpcr, Truth, 1. 101. 
He began his married life upon Ills fictitious, and not 
is actual income. A. Dobson, Int.’to Steele, p. \xvi. 

!. Counterfeit; false; not genuine. 

The poets began to substitute fictitious names, under 
hich they exhibited particular characters. 

Goldsmith, Origin of Poetry. 
Two treaties were drawn up, one on white papor, the 
tlier on red : the former veal, tlio latter fictitious. 

Macaulay, Lord (Tive. 
The woodcock, stiffening to fictitious mud, 

C heats the young sportsman’ thirsting for Ills blood. 

O. W. Ilolmes, The Mind’s Diet. 

L. Assumed as real; taking tlio place of some- 
hing real; regarded as genuine. 

1 cannot doubt that the growdug popularity of Adoption, 
s a method of obtaining a fictitious son, was due to moral 
i Hike of the other inodes of affiliation which was steadily 
lsing among tin* Brahman teachers in the law schools. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 101. 

fictitious ens. Seo cm. =Syn. Artificial, unreal, invent- 
’d, spurious, supposititious. See factitious. 

ititiously (fik-tish'us-li), adv. In a fictitious 
nanner; by fiction; falsely; counterfeitly. 
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Beside these pieces fictitiously set down, and having no 
eopy in nature, they had many unquestionably drawn, of 
inconsequent signification, nor naturally verifying their 
intention. Sir T . Browne, V ulg. Err., v. 20. 

Actitiousness (Ak-tish'us-nes), n. The quality 
of being fictitious ; feigned representation. 

Thus, some make Comedy a representation of mean, and 
others of bad men ; some think that its essence consists in 
the unimportance, others in the fictitioueness of the trans- 
action. Johnson, Rambler, No. 125. 

Active (fik'tiv), a. [= F. fictifl, < L. as if *fic- 
tirus ■ < fictm, pp. of finger c, form, feign : see fic- 
tion . J I . Formed by the imagination ; not real- 
ly existing; supposititious; fictitious. [Rare.] 

And therefore to those things whose grounds were very 
true, 

Though naked yet and bare (not having to content 
The wayward curious car), gave fictive ornament. 

Drayton , Polyolbion, vi. 286. 

The action of a magnet on an external point is equiva- 
lent to that of a fictive- layer of a total mass equal to zero, 
distributed along the surface according to a certain law. 

Atkinson, tr. of Mascurt and Jouhert, I. 800. 

2. Resulting from imagination ; belonging to or 
consisting of fiction ; imaginative. [Rare.] 

Those 

Who, dabbling in the fount of fictive tears, 

And nursed by mealy' mouth’d philanthropies, 
Divorce the Feeling from her mate the Deed. 

Tennyson , The Brook. 

The remai n big five s i x ths of the book [ ‘ ‘ The M erry M en ” ] 
deserve to stand by “ Henry Esmond" as a fictive autobi- 
ography in archaic form. 

11. James, Jr., The Century, XXXV. 878. 

Actively (fik'liv-li), adv. In a fictive manner. 

Actor (fik'tor), n. [< L .fictor, one who makes 
images of clay, wax, stone, etc., a baker of of- 
fering-cakes, a maker, a feigner, < fictus , pp. of 
fingere , form, fashion, feign: see fiction.] An 
artist who works in wax, clay, or other plastic 
material, as distinguished from one who works 
in bronze, marble, ivory, or other solid sub- 
stance. 

Ficula (fik'u-ia), n. [NL., dim. of L. ficus, a fig: 
see jig 2 . ] A ge uus of gastropods, of the family 
Pyrulidw; the fig-shells or poar-shells : so named 
from their shape. The genus includes tropi- 
cal and subtropical active carnivorous species. 
Also called Pyrula . See cut under Jig •shell. 

Ficulidse (fi-kii'li-de), n. }>l. [NL., < Ficula + 
-idw. J A family of gastropods, typified by the 
genus fflcula : same as Vyrulidic. 

Ficus (fi'kus), n. [L., a fig-tree, a fig : see fig 2 .] 

1 . In hot., a very large genus of tropical anu sub- 
tropical trees or shrubs, of the urtieaecous tribe 
Artocarpece , characterized by bearing their mi- 
nute unisexual flowers within a nearly closed 
globose or pear-shaped receptacle. The genus is 
remarkable for the peculiar arrangement, by which cross- 
fertilization is effected through the agency of insects. 
There are always three forms of flowers, the atarninate, 
the pistillate, and a third, the gall-fiower, which resembles 
the pistillate hut is incapable of fcrtiiizutioii.Ami is usually 
occupied by thu pupa of u species of Blast ophaga or other 
hymennpterous insect. In a large group of species the three 
forms are found within the same receptacle; but in much 
the larger number, as in the common fig, the female flowers 
are in one receptacle and the male and gall flowers toge- 
ther in another. The perfect insect iH formed synchro- 
nously with the maturity of the pollen of the male flowers, 
through which it makes its way and ( scapes by a perfora- 
tion made at the apex of the receptacle. In what way it 
conveys the pollen to the pistillate flowers in the closed 
female receptacle is not understood, but it is believed that 
it is done, and that by this means only the female flowers 
are fertilized. Generally the barren and fertile receptacles 
are upon the same tree and are similar in appearance, but 
in the common fig they are upon separate trees, and differ 
so much in form that tho sterile, known as the wild fig or 
capriflg, has been considered by many botanists as a spo- 
eies distinct from the other. There are about 600 species, 
the greater number belonging to the Islands of the Indian 
and Pacific oceans, though there are many in tropical Amer- 
ica. Three or four species are found in Florida. The ge- 
nus includes tho common flg(/'’. Carica ), the banian (F. 
Benyate nsis), tho india-rubber tree (F. elastica), etc. The 
wood is generally soft and valueless. See fig*, and cut 
under banian. 

2. In cool., an old genus of mollusks: same as 
Pyrula. Klein , 1753. — 3. [/. c.] In surg., a 
fleshy excrescence, often soft and reddish, 
sometimes hard, hanging by a peduncle or 
formed like a fig. It occurs on tho eyelids, 
chin, tongue, anus, or reproductive organs. 
Also called fig-wart — Ficus unguium (ficus of the 
nails), a chronic paronychia in which the posterior wall 
of the nail becomes thickened and everted. 

Ad (fid),n. [Also written fuld; origin obscure. 
D. fid, fled, a skein, appears tobe a different, word. 
See fetlock.] 1. A small thick lump. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2. Ameer* orplug of tobacco. [Colloq.j 
— 3. A bar of wood or metal used to support 
or steady anything.— 4. Naut.i (a) A square 
bar of wood or iron, with a shoulder at one end, 
used to support a topmast or topgallantmast 
when swayed up into place. The Ad passes 
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through a square hole in the heel of its mast, 
and its ends rest on the trestletrees. (6) A 
conical pin of hard wood, from 
12 to 24 inches long, and from 
1 to 3 inches in diameter at the 
butt, used to open the strands 
of rope in 
splicing. — 
Blubber-fid, a 
large wooden 
pin to which a 
rope-lashing is 
made fast at one 
end, formerly 
extensively em- 
ployed, and still 
used by many 
whaling • craft, 
for toggling on 
to a blanket- 
piece when the 
old rope-strap- 
ped blocks are used in hoarding. Also called toggle. When 
the iron-strapped cutting-blocks are used, the fid is dis- 
carded, the tail of the chain-strap being moused in the 
sister-hooks.— Bettlng-fld, a large cone of hard wood or 
iron, used by riggers and sail makers to stretch eyes of rig- 
ging, cringleB, etc.- SpllClng-fid. 8t*e def. 4 (5). 

Ad (fid), v. t . ; pret. and pp. fidded, ppr. fidding. 
[< fid , it.] Naut., to sway into place and se- 
cure (a topmast or topgallantmast) by its fid. 
Also fidd. 

Various plans have been devised for fidding and unfld- 
ding topmasts without going aloft. 

Qaaltrough, Boat-Sailer’s Manual, p. 203. 

fiddle (fid'l), n. [Early mod. E. also fidle; < 
ME. fidvl, flydyll , fedelc , usually and prop, with 
th, fithel , fithele , < A8. *fithelc (not found, but 
the derivatives fitlicla, a fiddler, filhelere , a fid- 
dler, fithelestre , a female fiddler, occur) = D. 
vedely veel = 011(4. fidula , MIIG. videle , vidcl, 
G. fiedel = Icel. fidhla = OSw. fidhla = Dan. 
fliddcl, a fiddle; appar. connected with ML. 
vitula , vidula , a fiddle, whence also the Rom. 
forms, OF. viola , male, viclle , F. viole (> E. 
viol, and the modified 8w. Dan. fiol) = Pr. 
viula , viola = Sp. Pg. viola = It. viola (whence 
E. viola), dim. violino (whence E. violin , etc.). 
The ML. vitula , which was sometimes called 
vitula joco8a , tho merry viol, is referred by 
Diez to L. vitulari, celebrate a festival, keep 
holiday (orig. perhaps ‘sacrifice a calf,’ < vi - 
tutus , a calf: see veal). It is possible that 
the ML. vitula is an accom. form of the Tent, 
word; cf. LL. harpa, It. arpa, F. harpe, etc., 
harp, of Teut. origin. Another derivation, < L. 
flidicula, commonly pi. fidiculce, a small stringed 
instrument, a small lute or cithern (dim. of 
Jides, a stringed instrument, a lute, lyre, cith- 
ern), hardly agrees with trie Teut. and not 
at all with the Rom. forms.] 1. A musical 
stringed instrument of the viol class; a violin. 
See viol, violin, crowd 2. This is tho proper English 
name, but among musicians it has been superseded by 
violin, the name fiddle, except in popular language, being 
used humorously or in slight contempt. 

Harpe and fcthill bothc thay fande, 

Getterne, and als so the sawtrye. 

Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child’s Ballads, I. 106). 
For hym was leverc have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes, clad in black or reed, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophic, 

Than robes riche or fithele or gay sautrle. 

Chaucer , Gen. ITol. to C. T., 1. 296. 
A French song, and a fiddle , has no fellow, 

Shak., Hen. VIII., 1. 3. 

The ballad Bingers, who frequently accompany their 
ditties with instrumental music, especially the fiddle, vul- 
garly called a crowd, and the guitar. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 268. 

2. Naut., a contrivance to prevent things from 
rolling off the table in bad weather. It is made 
of small cords passed through wooden bridges 
and hauled very taut. Same as rack. — 3. In 
wool-car ding, an implement used in Yorkshire, 
England, for smoothing the points of card-cloth- 
ing and dislodging dirt from among the teeth. 
It consists of a piece of emery-covered cloth stretched 
between two end-pieces of wood connected by a curved 
handle.— Fine ftB a fiddle. See fine's.—- Scotch fiddle, 
the itch : so called from the action of the arm in scratch- 
ing, Ind the prevalence of the disease in Scotland, [Humor- 
ous.]— To play first (or second) fiddle, (a) In an or- 
chestra, to take the part of the first (or second) violin- 
player. Hence— (b) To take a leading (or subordinate) 
part in any project or undertaking. IColloq.) 

To say that Tom had no idea of playing first fiddle in 
any social orchestra, but waB always quite satisfied to be 
set down for the hundred and fiftieth violin in the band, 
or thereabouts, Is to express his modesty in very inade- 
quate terms. Dickens , Martin Chuzzlewit, xii. 

It was evident that since John Marston’s arrival he had 
been playing , with regard to Mary, second fiddle, if you 
can possibly be induced to pardon the extreme coarseness 
of the expression. 11. Kingsley , Ravenshoe, Iviii. 

Addle (fid'l), v . ; pret. and pp. fiddled, ppr. fid- 
dling. [Early mod. E. also fidle; < fiddle, n.] 



fiddle 

X. intrans . 1. To play upon the fiddle or vio- 
lin or some similar instrument. 

Themistocles . . . said “ he could not fiddle, but he could 
make a small town a great city." 

Bacon , True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates (ed. 1887). 

This man could not fidie, could not tune himself to be 
pleasant and plausible to all Companies. 

Fuller, Worthies, Lancashire. 

Hence — 2. To scrape, as one stretched string 
upon another. 

One of the most essential points in a good micrometer 
is that all the webs shall be so nearly in the same plane as 
to be well in focus together under the highest powers used, 
and at the Bamc time absolutely free from fiddlin']. 

Jklncyc. Brit., XVI. 244. 

3. To play (upon), in a figurative sense. [Rare.] 

What dost [thoul think I am, that thou shouldst fiddle 

Ho much upon my patience ? 

Ford, Lover's Melancholy, v. 1. 

4. To move the hands or other objects over one 
another or about in an idle or ineffective way. 

The ladies walked, talking, and fiddling with their lmts 
and feathers. Pepys, Diary. 

6. To bo busy with trifles ; trifle ; do something 
requiring considerable pains and patience with- 
out any adoquate result. 

n. traits. 1. To play on, in a figurative sense. 

The devil fiddle them ! I am glad they are going. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 3. 
2. To play (a tune) on a fiddle, 
fiddle-block (fid'i-blok), w. Naut., a long block 
having two sheaves of different di- 
ameters in the same plane, not, as 
in the usual form, side by side, but 
one above the other, 
fiddle-bow (fid' 1- bo), n. A bow 
strung with horse-hair with which 
the strings of the violin or a similar 
instrument are set in vibration. Al- 
so fiddlestick. See cut under violin. 
fiddlecumt, fiddlecomet (fid'i- 
kum), a. [Of. fidrllc-cum-f addle, 
fiddle-de-dee.'} Nonsensical. r,tt “ ,e * ,nocK - 

Do you think such a tine proper gentleman as he cures 
for a Jiddlecome tale of a draggie-talled girl ? 

Vanbrugh , Relapse, iv. 1. 

fiddle-cum-faddle, flddle-come-faddle (fid'l- 

kuin-fadG), n. Hamo as fiddle-faddle. 

Hoys must not he their own choosers ; . . . they h .ve 
their sympathies and fiddle-come-f addles in their brain, and 
know not what they would ha’ themselves. 

Cowley, (’utter of Coleman Street. 

fiddle-de-dee (fid'l-de-de'), in terj. [LooRely 
connected with fiddle-faddle and fiddlestick! 
used in the same way in allusion to fiddle, which 
in popular uho carries with it a suggestion of 
contempt and ridicule ; hardly, as has been 
suggested, a corruption of the It. exclamation 
fediddio , lit. God's faith.] Nonsense! an ex- 
clamation used in dismissing a remark as silly 
or trifling. 

All the return he ever had . . . was a word, too com- 
mon, I regret to say, in female lips, viz., fiddle de-dee. 

De. Qui ncey. Secret Societies, i. 

fiddle-faddle (fid'l-fad"l), v. i. [A varied re- 
duplication of fiddle, expressing contempt: see 
fiddle-de-dee. Cf . fidfad , a shorter form.] To 
trifle ; busy one's self with nothing; talk trifling 
nonsense; dawdle; dally. 

Ye may as easily 

Outrun a cloud, driven by a northern blast, 

As fiddle-faddle so. Ford, ltroken Heart, i. 3. 

fiddle-faddle (fid'l-fadH), n. and a. [See fid- 
dle-faddle, v.} I. n. Trifling talk; trifles. Also 
fidale-curn-faddle and fidfad. 

Th’ alarums of soft vows and sighs, and fiddle-faddles , 

Spoils all our trail e. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, i. 1. 

II. a. Trifling; making a bustle about no- 
thing. 

She was a troublesome fiddle-faddle old woman. 

Arbuthnnt. 

fiddle-faddler (fid'l-fatHlGr), n. One who 
busies himself with fiddle- 
faddles. 

fiddle-fish (fid'l-fish), *. 

The monkfish or angel- 
fish: so called from its 
shape. [Local, Eng.] 
fiddle-head (fid'l-hed), n. 

Naut., an ornament at 
the bow of a ship, over the 
cutwater, consisting of 
carved work in the form 
of a volute or scroll, re- 
sembling somewhat that 
at the head of a violin, 
fiddler (fid'lfcr), n. [< ME. fideler, fydeler, fithc- 
ler f < AS. fithel&i'e = D. vcdelaar = MHG. vide - 
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latre, 0, fledler = Icel. fidhlari = Dan. fidler, a 
fiddler (cf. ML. vitulator, vidulator ); from the 
verb (which is not recorded in AS.): see fiddle.} 

1. One who plays a fiddle, violin, or some simi- 
lar instrument ; a violinist. 

Nou 3 t to fare os a fitheler or a frere, for to soke festes. 

Piers Plowman (B), x. 92. 

I'm the king of the fidlers. 

Robin Hood' 8 Birth (Child's Ballads, V. 31*1). 

What music will bo in him when Hector has knocked 
out his brains, 1 know not, . . . unless the fiddler Apollo 
gets his sinews to make eatlingH on. 

Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 

2. Asixponco. [Eng. slang.] — 3. In the United 
States, a fiddler-crab. 

Fiddlers, which the inexperienced visitor might at first 
in intake for so many peculiar beetles, as they run about 
side-ways, each with his huge single claw folded upon bin 
body like a wing-case. Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 785. 

4. The common sandpiper, Trin guides hypoleu - 
cits, so called from its habit of balancing the 
body as if on a pivot. The corresponding species m 
the United States, T. mandarins , is for the same reason 
culled teetertail or tip-up. Fiddler’s fare, meat, drink, 
and money. 

Miss. Did your lad j ship piny? 

Lady Mm. Yea, and won ; so I came off with fiddler's 
fare, meat, drink, and money. 

Swift, Polite Conversation, iii. 
Fiddler’s green, a name given by sailors to their dance- 
houses and other places of frolic on shore; sailors’ paia- 
dise. - Fiddler’s money, a lot of small silver coins, Mich 
small coin being the remuneration paid to fiddlers m old 
times by each of the company.— Fiddler’s muscle. See 
fidieinalis. 

fiddler-crab (fid'Rr-krab), n. A small crab of 
the genus (lelasintus, as (! . means or (S. j nuji la- 
tor ; a calling-crab: so called from the waving 
or brandishing of the odd large (daw, as if fid- 
dling. They are useful for bait, and injurious by burrow 
ing into and weakening levees and dams. See cut under 
(Jelnsimus. 

fiddle-shaped (fid'l-shapt), a. Having the form 
of a fiddle or violin ; paudurate or 
pandurifonn : applied in botany to 
an obovate loaf which is contracted 
above the base. 

fiddlestick (fid'l-stik), n. [ME. 
fydijlstyk; < fiddle + stick, w.J 1. 

Same as fiddle-bow. 

Here’s my fiddlestick; here’s that shall 
make you dance. Shak., It. and J , iii. 1. 

2. A more nothing; chiefly as an 
exclamation, nonsense! fiddlo-de-do' ! often in 
the plural, fiddlesticks ! 

You are strangely frighted ; 

Shot with a fiddlestick ' who’s here to shoot you? 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 4. 

At such an assertion he would liav* exclaimed : A fiddle- 
stick! Why and how that word has become an interjec- 
tion of contempt I must lettie those to explain who can. 

Southey , The Doctor, clxxxix. 

She wanted to marry hoi cousin, Toni Povntz, when 
they were both very young, and proposed to die of a bro- 
ken heart when l arranged her mutch with Mr. New come. 
A broken fiddlestick ! she would have ruined Tom l’oyntz 
in a year. Thackeray, Newcomes, x. 

The devil rides on a fiddlestick. See deoil 

fiddle-string (fid'l-string), n. A string for a 
fiddle or violin. 

fiddle-treet, n. Same as fiddle wood . 

fiddlewood (fid'l-wiid), n. [Formerly also fid- 
dle-tree ; < fiddle 4- wood (or tree). Tho E. 
name (as the NL. generic name Cithare/xyhnn, 
which is a translation of fiddlewood) existed 
before 1092, and appar. originated in Barba- 
dos or Jamaica. The wood was said at that 
time to be used in making fiddles. The notion 
that the name is a half-translation, huif-perver- 
sion of F. bois fiddle, ‘standi or faithful wood,’ 
in allusion to its durability, finds record in 
Miller's “Gardener's Diet,." (1759) (where the 
“French" name is given as u firlelle wood”), but. 
lacks evidence. Tho F. fiddle does not mean 
‘stanch' except, as a synonym of ‘ faithful,’ and 
is prop., like E. faithful, a subjective term, not, 
applicable to inert, objects. Its orig. L. fidehs, 
faithful, etc., has, however, the objective sense 
Htanch, strong, durable, etc.] A common name 
for West, Indian species of (Jitharexyhm, and 
trees of allied genera, as C. quadrangular*, ('. 
villosurn (whicli is also found in southern Flor- 
ida), Yitex umhrosa, Fctitia Domtngensis, etc. 
The wood is heavy, hard, and strong, and is 
used in building. 

fiddling (iid'ling), n. [Verbal n. of fiddle, r.] 

1. The act or practice of playing on the fiddle. 

We ace Kora's fiddling ami CommodiiK’s skill in fencing, 
on several of their medals. ArUlison, Ancient Medals, iii. 

2. Trifling; useless or unimportant doings; 

fidgeting with the fingers or hands. 
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Those degenerate arts and shifts, whereby many coun- 
sellors and governors gain both favour with their masters 
and estimation with the vulgar, deserve no better name 
than fiddling, being things rather pleasing for the time, 
and graceful to themselves only, than tending to the weal 
and advancement, of the State. 

Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates (ed. 1887). 

fiddling (fid'ling), a. [Ppr. of fiddle, <•.] TH- 
fling; trivial; fussily busy with nothing. 

Good cooks cannot abide what they justly call fiddling 
work, where abundance of time is spent, and little done. 

Swift, Directions to Servants, ii. 

Fidei Defensor (fid'e-l d<l-fen's6r). [L. : fidei , 
gon. of fides, faith ; defensor, defender.] De- 
fender of the Faith. See defender. 
fidejussion (fi-de-jusli'qn), n. [< LL. fidejus - 
sio(n-), < fideiussus, pp. of fidejubere, or sepa- 
rately fidejuberc, bo surety or bail, lit. confirm 
by a promise, < fide, abl. of fries, faith, prom- 
ise, 4- julwre, order, bid, ratify, approve.] In 
law, suretyship; tho act of being bound aB 
surety for another. 

If he will he a surety, such is the nature of fidejussion 
and Buretiship, ho must. Far radon, Sermons (ift47), p. 15. 

fidejussor (li-do-jus'qr), n. [LL., < firiejussus , 
pp. of fidejuberc : see Jirlryussion.) A surety; 
one bound for another. 

God might. . . . have appointed godfathers to give an- 
swer in behalf of the children, and to be fidejussors for 
them. Jer. Taylor , Liberty of Prophesying, § 18. 

fidelet, a. [< OF. frlele, F. fiddle, < L. f delis, 
faithful, that may bo trusted, trusty, true, < 
tides, faith, trust: boo faith. Of. feali, a dou- 
blet oi fidele.] Faithful; loyal. 

We not only made his (Polo's] whole family of nought, 
hut enhanced them to so high nobility and honour as they 
have been ho long as they were true and fidele unto us. 

Hen . V III. to Sir T. Wyatt, March 10, 1589. 

fidelity (fl-del'i-ti), n. [< F. Jidelite = Pr. fie- 
ri* j tat — Sp. jitir I idrttl = Pg. fidelidarlc = It. fie- 
ri dirt, fedelitd, fidei ltd, < L. fidelita(t-)s, faith- 
fulness, firm adherence, trustiness, < fidelis, 
faithful: see fidele. Cf. fealty , a doublet of 
fidelity.} 1. Good faith; careful and exact ob- 
servance of duty or performance of obligations: 
as, conjugal or official fidelity. 

I experienced in this brave Arab such an extraordinary 
instance of fidelity , as is nuely to he met with. 

Pococke, Description of the Bast, I. 114. 

Constancy, fidelity, bounty, and generous honesty, are 
tile gems of noble minds 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., L 3ft. 

2. Faithful devotion or submission; unswerv- 
ing adherence ; close or exact conformity; feal- 
ty ; allegiance : as, fidelity to a husband or wife, 
or to a trust; fidelity to one’s principles or to in- 
structions; the dog is tho type of fidelity. 

The fidelity of tho allies of Home, which had not been 
shaken’ by the defeat oi Thrasy menus, could not. resist the 
fiery trial of Canme. J)i . Arnold, Hist. Rome, xliv. 

\ erbal translations are alwnys inelegant, because al- 
ways destitute of beauty of idiom and language, for by 
their fidelity to an sutlior’s winds they become treacher- 
ous to Ids reputation. 

(irainger. Advertisement to Elegies of Tibullus. 

3. Faithful adherence to truth or reality; strict 
conformity to fact; truthfulness; exactness; 
accuracy : as, the fidelity of a witness, of a nar- 
rative, or of a picture. Order of Fidelity, (a) An 
order of the duchy of Buden, founded by the margrave 
(’hallos William m 1715. It is still in existence, and con- 
sists of two classeB only, that, of grand « ro. s and that of 
commander. Tho badge is a eioss of eight, points in red 
enamel, having between each two arms the cipher 

the same cipher occupies the middle of the cross, with the 
motto Fidelitas The ribbon is orange-colored ami edged 
with blue, (b) An order of Portugal, founded by .John VI. 
in 1823 for the supporters of the monarchy during the in- 
surrectionary movements in flint count ry. -Syn. Balt-h, 
integrity, trustiness, trustwoitliinesh, conscientiousness ; 
Constancy, Faithfulness , eh. (see jmnness) 

fides (fi'dez), «. [L., faith, personified Faith: 

soo faith.} 1. Faith. — 2. [yap.} In Rom. myth., 
the goddess of faith or fidelity,’ commonly rep- 
resented as a matron wearing a wreath of olivo- 
or laurel-leaves, and having in her hand ears 
of corn or a basked, of fruit. Bona fides, good 
faith. Mala fides, had faith. 

fidfad (fid'fad), n. [E. dial., a trifle, u trifier: 
see fiddle-faddle and fad 1 .} A contraction of 
fiddle-faddle. 

fidge (fij), r.; pret. and pp .fidgcrl, ppr .fidging. 

[ Assibilated form of fig', this being another 
form of fide, fike% : see fi*f, fick, an d filer ”. Hence 
freq. fidget.} I. intrans. To fidget. [Now only 
Scotch.] 

Nay, never fidge up and down, . . . and vex himself. 

Jl . ./orison, Bartholomew Kair, i. 1. 

The fidging of gallants to Norfolk and up and down 
countries. M iddleton, Black Book. 

Even Satan glower’d and fidg'd fu’ fain. 

Bums, Tam o’ Shunter. 
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II. trans . To cause to fidget. [Scotch.] 
Ne’er claw your lug, and fidge your back. 

Burns , Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. 

fidget (fij'et), v. [< fidge + dim. -it, which has 
here a freq. force: see fidge*] I. intram . To 
move uneasily one way and the other; move 
irregularly, or in fits and starts; be restless 
or uneasy* ; show impatience or uneasiness by 
restless movements. 

II, tram s. To make restless, nervous, or fid- 
gety. 

“ 1 think you would fidget me," she remarked. 

Scribner' 8 Mag., III. 677. 

fidget (fij'et), n. [< fidgety V.] The expression 
of uneasiness, restlessness, impatience, etc., by 
irregular spasmodic movements and changes of 
physical expression; the condition of feeling 
thus expressed : commonly in the plural : as, to 
be in a fidget or the fidgets; to have the fidgets. 
But sedentary weavers of long tales 
(live me tin* fidget*, and my patience fails. 

Cowper, Conversation, 1. 208. 

fidgetily (fij'et-i-li), adv. In a fidgety or rest- 
less manner. 


Gillian fidgetily watches her. 

li. Broughton, Second Thoughts, il. 3. 

fidgetiness (fij'et-i-nes), n. [< fidtfety + -ness*] 
The state or quality of being fidgety. 

Ills manner was a strange mixture of fidgetiness, imperi- 
ousness, and tenderness. G. 11. Leaves. 

Fidgetiness of fingers shows a great amount of separate 
action of small nerve-centres, or the centres for small parts. 

F. Warner, Physical Expression, p. 262. 

fidgety (fij'et-i), a. [< fidget + -y 1 .] Of the 
uuture of or expressive of a fidget ; being in a 
fidget; moving about uneasily; restless; ner- 
vously impatient. 

There she sat, frightened and fidgety. 

T. llook, Gilbert Gurney. 

We have our periodical fits of fidgety doubts and fears, 
and society is alarmed by ideas of ruin and disruption, as 
agitators come out with threats or prophecies of evil. 

N. A. Rev., CXXXIX. 101. 


fidging-fain (fij'ing-fan), a. [Sc., also fidgin - 
fain; < jidgimj, ppr. of fidge, v., + fain, glad.] 
Restless with ‘delight. 

Maggy, quoth he, and by my hags, 

I'm fidging-fain to see you. 

Maggy Lauder (Ritson’s Scottish Songs). 
Wha will crack fclmt] to mo ray lane ? 

Wha will mak' me fidgin’ faint 

Burns, The Rantin’ Dog, the Daddic o’t. 


fid-hole (fid'liol), n. The square hole in the 
heed of a topmast or topgallantmast into which 
the fid is inserted. 

Fidia (fid'i-ii), n. [NL. (Baly, 1863). A non- 
sense-name".’] 1. A genus of Chrysomelidw or 
leaf-beet It'S. The protliorax is cy- 
lindrical, not margined at the sides; 
there are distinct postoeular lobes; 
the prosternal sutures arc obsolete ; 
and the femora are not toothed. A few 
species inhabit North America. F. 
vitu'Ma (Walsh) is about 6 millime- 
ters long, ehestnut-brown, and dense- 
ly covered with short whitish hair; 
it is very injurious to •grape-vines, 
upon the foliage of which it feeds 
2. [Z. c.] A member of this 
genus. 

fiaicent, ». [L., < fides, a lute, 
lyre, cithern, + canere , sing, play.] In oZd music , 
a performer on the lute, lyre, or harp. 

Fiaicina (fi-dis'i-nit), ft. [NL. (Amyot and Ser- 
ville), < L. fidicen’, a player on the lute, lyre, 
etc.: see fidicen.] A genus of homopterous in- 
sects, of "the family Cicadidtr , containing such 
species as the tropical American F. mannifera , 
famous for tl\e loudness of its shrilling, whence 
the name. 



Grape-vine FUlia 
(A. vittcuia). (Line 
shows natural size.) 


fidicinal (fi-dis'i-nal), a . f< L. fidicinvs , of or 
for playing on stringed instruments (< fidicen 
( fididn -), a player on the lute, lyre, etc. : see 
jidwen), 4* -al.] Pertaining to stringed instru- 
ments of either the harp or the viol class, 
fldicinalis (fi-dis-i-na'lis), n. ; pi. fidicinales 
(-lez). [NL., < L. fidicen (fidicin-). a player on 

the lute : sec fidicinal.] The fiddler’s muscle, 
ono of the four little lumbrical muscles in the 
palm of the hand, the action of which facili- 
tates quick motion of the fingers. See lurnbri - 
calis. 


fidicinius (fid-i-sin'i-us), n. ; pi. fidicinii (-!). 

[ N L. : see fldicinalis .] Same as fldicinalis. 
fidicula (fi-dik'u-lii), n. ; pi. fidicuhe (-le). [L., 
dim. oifides, a lute, lyre, etc.] A small musi- 
cal instrument having the shape of a lyre, 
fidispinalis (fid^i-spi-na'lis), w. ; pi. fidispinales 
(-lez). The deep-seated multifid muscle of the 
back; the mult Indus spinas. Corns. 


Fidonia (fi-do'ni-ji), n. [NL., irreg. < Gr. (peiddg, 
sparing, thrifty, K <f>ddea6at, be sparing, spare ; 
cf. <j>eto&vio£, witn a narrow neck, <f>elduv, an oil- 
can with a narrow neck.] A genus of geomet- 
rid moths. F. piniaria , the bordered white moth, is a 
beautiful insect, having its wings on the upper side of a 
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dusky-brown color, and adorned with numerous pale-yel- 
low spots. The caterpillar feedB on the Scotch fir. F. 
faaDoni is a common New England species, extending wcBt 
to Missouri, having ochery-brown fore wings and lighter 
hind wings. 

fiducial (fi-du'shal), a. [= Pg. fiducial = It. 
fiducialc , < ML. ’’ fiducial is x < L. fiducia , trust, 
confidence, a thing held m trust, reliance, a 
pledge, deposit, pawn, mortgage, < fidere, trust: 
h ee faith.] If. Trusting ; confident ; undoubt- 
ing; firm. 

Such a fiducial persuasion as cannot deeeivo us. 

Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 268. 

Faith is cordial, and such as God will accept of, when 
it affords fiducial reliance on the promises, and obedien- 
tial submission to the commandments. Hammond. 


2. Same as fiduciary. 2. — 3. In physics, having 
a fixed position or character, and hence used 
as a basis of reference or comparison. 

It [the knee-piece In an electrometer] also carries a fidu- 
cial mark running opposite a graduation on one edge of 
the groove, by meaus of which whole turns of the screw 
are read off, fractions being estimated by means of a drum 
head. Encyc. Brit., VIII. 120. 

In half an hour there was an evident commencement of 
whitening from the fiducial yellow ray to the mean red. 

Ure, Diet., III. 110. 
Fiducial edge of a ruler, tho thin or feather edge. Gil- 
lespie. - Fiducial points, ill thermvmctry , the melting- 
point of ice and the boiling-point of water under a baro- 
metric pressure of 760 mm, at 0* C, in latitude 45°, and at 
the sea-level. 

fiducially (fi-du'shal-i), adv. With confidence, 
fiduciary (fi-du'shi-a-ri), a. and n. [= F. fidu- 
ciatre = Pg. It. fidu'eiario , < L. fiduciarius, of or 
relating to a thing held in trust (ML. also as 
a noun), < fiducia , trust, a thing held in trust: 
see fiducial.] I, a. If. Confident; steady; un- 
doubting; unwavering; firm. 

Elaianu can rely no where upon mere love and fiduciary 
obedience, unless at her own home, where she is exem- 
plarily loyal to hbrself in a high exact obedience. Howell. 

That faith which is required of us is then perfect when 
it produces In us a fiduciary assent to whatever the gos- 
pel has revealed. Abp. Wake, Prep. for Death. 

2. Having the nature of a trust, especially a 
financial trust; pertaining to a pecuniary trust 
or trustee : as, a fiduciary power. Also fiducial. 

Augustus, for particular reasons, first began to author- 
ize the fiduciary bequest, which in the Roman law was 
called fldei cominissuin. 

Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws (trans.), xxvii. 1, note. 

Commercial credit ... is to-day the most important 
wheel in the whole fiduciary mechanism. 

Cyc. Pol. Econ., I. 695. 
Fiduciary capacity, a relation of trust and confidence : 
a phrase much used in the law of imprisonment for debt 
and of insolvency and bankruptcy, to indicate the position 
of the trusted party in relations such as attorney and client, 
guardian and ward, etc. ; the general rule being that, not- 
withstanding the abolition of imprisonment for debt, a 
liability incurred in u fiduciary capacity may be enforced 
by arrest and imprisonment, and is not terminated by a 
discharge in bankruptcy or insol vency.— Fiduciary debt. 
See debt. 

II. ». ; pi. fiduciaries (-riz). 1. One who holds 
a thing in trust ; a trustee. 

Prescription transfers the possession, and disobliges the 
fiduciary from restitution. 

Jer. Taylor, Ductor Dubitantium. 

2f. One who depends for Balvation on faith 
without works ; an Antinomian. 

The second obstructive is that of the fiduciary , that 
faith is the only instrument of his justification, and ex- 
cludes good works from contributing anything towards it. 

Hammond. 

fie 1 ( t\), inter ! . [Also written fy; < ME .ft,fy, 
cf. Icel. fy, fei = 8w. Dan. fy, fie (Sw. fy skant , 
Dan. fy skam dig , fie for shame !), = D. fij = LG. 
fi = MHG. fi, phi, G. Pfui = OP .fijy, P .ft, fie; 
cf. L. phu,fu , also phy, and Ft. foil, faugh, phew, 
etc. : natural expressions of disgust.] An inter- 
jection expressing contempt, dislike, disappro- 
bation, or impatience, and sometimes surprise. 

He that seith to his brother fy ! schal be gilti to the 
counsell. Wyclif, Mat v. 22 (Purv.). 

Fye on the, traytoure attaynte, at this tyde ; 

Of treasoune thou tyxste hym, that triste the for trewe. 

York Plays, p. 316. 


Fie upon thee ! Art thou a judge, and wilt be afraid to 
give right judgment? 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1660. 


Fye on this storm ! 

I will go seek the king. Shah., Lear, iii. 1. 

Acres. I — I — I— don’t feel quite so bold, somehow, 
as I did. 

Sir Luc. O fie /-—consider your honour. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, v. S. 

fie 2 (fi). n. An obsolete or dialectal form otfee * . 
fiedlerite (fed'16r-it), n. [After Baron von 
Fiedler.] A hydrous lead chlorid found in tab- 
ular monoclinic crystals in the ancient slags of 
Laurium, Greece, having been produced by the 
action of sea-water upon them, 
fief (fef), n. [< F. fief, OF. fief, fieu, fied, etc. : 
see fee*, feud *, feoff.] I . A fee ; a feud ; an es- 
tate held of a superior on condition of military 
or other service. See feud 2 . 

IIo cautioned him against forming any designs on Na- 
ples, Bince that kingdom was a fief of the church. 

# Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 1. 

In France a revolution has passed over the fief, and it 
has become a mere administrative subdivision, the Com- 
mune. Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 326. 

2. In French-Ccmadian law, immovable prop- 
erty held under a feudal tenure, to which is at- 
tacked a privilege of nobility, subject to feal- 
ty and homage and to cortain services to the 
seignior. 

Also feoff. 

fiel (fel), a. [Sc., also written fell, feelc ; cf. 
Icel. felldr, fit, ppr . of fella , join, fit. ] Comfort- 
able; cozy. 

O leeze mo on my spinning-wheel, 

O leeze me on my rock an reel ; 

Frae tap to tac that deeds me hien, 

An’ haps me fiel an* warm at e’en ! 

Burns, Bess and her Spinning-Wheel. 


field (feld), n. [Early mod. E. also fecld, fcelde ; 
< ME. fecld, fold, fid, < AS .feld, a field, pasture, 
plain, open country, = OS. feld = OFries. feld, 
held = D. veld « MLG. LG. feld = OHG. feld, 
MHG. velt, G .feld (> Sw. fait = Dan. felt), a 
field: Goth. * filth (?) not found. Perhaps akin 
to AS .folde, the earth, dry land, a land, country, 
region, the ground, soil, earth, clay: s eefola 3 . 
Cf. Finn, pelto, a field ; OBulg. polje = Russ. 
pole, a field: OBulg. polu, open. Connection 
with fell*, a hill, is doubtful ; with fold*, an in- 
closure, out of the question.] 1, A piece of 
cleared or cultivated ground, or of land suitable 
for pasture or tillage ; specifically, any part of 
a farm inclosed or set apart from the rest, as 
for a special use, except a garden, a wood-lot, 
or an orchard, and the appurtenances of the 
buildings : as, a wheat -field, or a field of pota- 
toes. 

An even feelde thou cheso, and in the mene . . . 

Or hille or dale In mesure thou demem*. 

Palladius , Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 4. 

The field give I thee, and the cave that is therein. 

Gen. xxiii. 11. 


The wretched, bloody, and usurping boar, 

That spoil’d your summer fields and fruitful vineB. 

Shak., Rich. III.,.v. 2. 
On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye. 

Tennyson, Lady of Shalott. 

2. Any piece of open ground set apart or used 
for a special purpose: as, ableaching-^Zd. Spe- 
cifically — 3. In base-ball, cricket, and similar 
gamos : (a) The ground ou which the game is 
played; more specifically, in base-ball, that part 
of the ground on which the fielders play, and 
known as in-field, out-field , right-, center-, and 
left-field, according to the station of the cor- 
responding players. See (6). 

The effect of the slow stroke would be to send the hit 
ball to the right field. Sci. Amer., N. B., LV. 168. 

( b ) The fielders collectively : as, the work of 
the field was excellent. In base-ball the field in- 
cludes all the players but the pitcher and catcher (who 
are also included when their work is similar to that of the 
other players, as distinct from tlioir specific work as pitch- 
er ana catcher), and is divided into the in-field , the three 
basemen and the short-stop, and the out-ficld, the right-, 
center-, and left-fieldera. See fielder. 

4. Any continuous extent of surface consider- 
ed as analogous to a level expanse of ground: 
as, a field of ice or snow. See ice-field . 

A field consists of pieces of closely aggregated ice cov- 
ering an extensive area. A . W. Qreely, Arctic Service, Int. 

A field [of ice] in motion coming against another field 
results in tho instant upheaval and destruction of the 
edges of the conflicting floes. 

A. W. Greely , Arctic Service, p. 46. 

Specifically — 5. The ground or blank space on 
wnich figures are drawn : as, the field or ground 
of a picture. — 0. In numis that part of the sur- 
face of a coin or medal which is left unoccupied 
by the main device ( ‘ type ’)• The field is either left 
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plain, or Is filled with symbols or letters, which (except 
when they appear in the exergue) are described as being 
in the field, or in fisld. 

7. In her,, the escutcheon, considered as a 
plane of a given tincture upon which the dif- 
ferent bearings appear to be laid ; also, when 
the escutcheon is divided by impalement or 
quartering, each division, as a quarter or the 
half divided pale wise, it being considered as tlio 
whole escutcheon with reference to that eoat 
of arms. (Bee cut under Meld.) In a flag the 
field is the ground of each division. 

Bright flag at yonder tapering mast, 
fling out your field of azure blue; 

Let star and stripe be westward cast, 

And point as Freedom’s eagle flow I 

N. P. Willis. 

The American yaeht flag . . . displays a white foul an- 
chor In a circle of IS stars in the blue field [of the union]. 

Ai Her. Cyc., VJI. 252. 

8. In entom.y a place, space, or area, as a di- 
vision of the surface of a wing: as, the pos- 
terior of the discoidal field . — 9. Any space or 
region; specifically, any region, oj>en or cov- 
ered with forests, considered with reference to 
its particular products or features ; an extent, 
of ground covered with or containing some 
special natural formation or production: as, 
diamond-, gold-, coal-, or oil- (petroleum-) fields. 
— 10. A scene of operations; open space of any 
extent considered as a theater of action : as, re- 
searches in the field; the field of military op- 
erations; a hunting-field ; the genoral’s head- 
quarters were in the field. 

Tho Confederate government did not hesitate to enter 
tli e field and take a share in the business. 

J. H. So ley, Blockade and Cruisers, p. 155. 

Specifically — 11. A battle-ground; the space 
on which a battle is or has been fought ; hence, 
a battle; an action : as, the field of Waterloo; 
the field was held against all odds ; to show 
how fields are lost and won. 

Tills yere [1453] was a /tide at St. Albons, bytuene the 
Kyngo and y« Duke of York. . . . This yere (1457] was a 
fields at Ludlow, and at Blorehoth. and a fray bytuene men 
of the KiugiB ho us and men of luwo. 

Arnold's Chronicle, p. xxxiv. 

I goe lyke one that, having lost the field. 

Is prisoner led away wit^i heavy hart. 

Spenser, Sonnets, lii, 
A Persian prince 

That won three fields of Sullau Solyman. 

Shale., M. of V., ii. 1. 

What though the field be lost? 

All is not lost. Milton, F. L., i. 105. 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe. 

Campbell , Lochiel's Warning. 

12. The sphere or range of any connected series 
of actions ; a subject or class of subjects con- 
cerning which observations or reflections are 
made; a class of connected objects toward 
which human energies are directed ; the place 
where or that about which one busies himself: 
as, his field of operations was his counting- 
house ; philology is an attractive field of re- 
search; a wide field of contemplation. 

Tho varied fields of science, ever new, 

Op’ning and wider op’niug on her view. 

Cowper , Table-Talk, 1. 204. 

In the vast field of criticism on which we are entering 
innumerable reapers have already put their sickles. 

Macaulay. 

The visual field Is less identified with tho dauger field in 
the rabbit, the eyes of which are on different sides of the 
head and have different fields, and which needs a strong 
stimulus to cause bilateral winking. Amer. Jour. Psychol. 

13. In phyeicSy a portion of space considered as 
traversed by equipotontial surfacos and lines 
of force, so that at every point of it a force 
would bo exerted upon a particle placed there. 
This mode of expression and thought was originated by 
Faraday, and is applied chiefly to electric and magnetic 
forces. The intensity of a magnetic field Is the force which 
a unit-pole will experience when placed in it. 

The electric field is the portion of space in the neighbor- 
hood of electrified bodies, considered with reference to 
electric phenomena. Clerk Maxwell, Elect, and Mag., § 44. 

14. In sporting : ( a ) Those taking part in a 
bunt. 

The field moveB off toward tho cover. 

Christian Union , March 31, 1887. 

(b) All the entries collectively against which a 
single contestant has to compote : as, to back a 
erew against tho field . (c) Specifically, all the 
contestants not individually favored in betting: 

as, to bet on the field in a horse-race A fair field, 

a fair opportunity for action. See extract under/aeor, n. , 5. 
—Basal field, common.fleld, Elysian Fields, etc. See 
the adjectives. —Field electromagnet, an electromagnet 
producing the magnetic field in which the armature of a 
dynamo revolves.— Field fortifications. See fortifica- 
tion — Field Of Vision or view, in general, the space over 
which objects cap be discerned; the compass of visual 
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power ; in a telescope or microscope, the space or range 
within which objects are visible to an eye looking through 
the instrument.— Field Shunt, tho shunt or derived cir- 
cuit of a shunt-wound dynamo (see dynamo) which gives 
rise to the electromagnetic field in which the armature re- 
volves.— Fields Of Cohnheim. Same as areas of Cohn- 
heim (which see, under area).— Flatness of the field. 
See flatness,— Open-field system, field-grass system, 
phrases used in describing the methods of allotment anti 
tillage in ancient village communities, whereupon the open 
fields of the community arable lots were allotted from time 
to time to individuals, and plowed and cultivated in turn. 

The next fact to be noted is that under the English sys- 
tem the open fields were tho common fields —the arable 
land — - of a village community or township under a manori- 
al lordship. Seebohm, Eng. Vil. Community, p. 8, 

Three-field system, the method of operating the open- 
field system in ancient village communities in which ro- 
tation of crops in three courses was pursued.— To keep 
the field, (a) To keen the campaign open ; live in tents, 
or be in a state of active operations : ns, at the approach 
of cold weather the troops were unalde to keep the field, 
(b) To maintain ono's ground against all comers. 

Then> all day long Sir PelleaB kept the field 
With honour. Tennyson, Felloas and Ettarre. 

To take the field, to begin the active operations of a 
campaign ; put troops in a position of menace. — Uniform 
field, in physics, a field of force throughout which the force 
is constant and lias everywhere the same direction.— Unit 
field, in physics , a field of force throughout which there 
is a unit force. 

field (feld), v. [< field, «.] I. trans. In base- 
ball and cricket, to catch or stop and return to 
the necessary place: as, to field the ball. 

n. intrans. 1. To take to the field; do any- 
thing in the field, as exploring, fighting, or 
searching for food. 

The more highly improved breeds of the pigeons will not 
field, or search for their own food. 

Darwin.X nr. of Animals and Plants, p. 5. 
2. In base-ball and criekety to act as a fielder. 
Also (in cricket) to fag out. 
field-ale (fdld'al), n. An extortion ato practice 
of the ancient officers of the royal forests in 
England, and of bailiffs of hundreds, whereby 
they compelled persons to contribute to the 
supply of their drink. 

Field ale . . (was) a kind of drinking in the field by 
bailiffs of hundreds, for which they gathered money of the 
inhabitants of the hundred to which they belonged. 

Itees, Cyc. 

field-allowance (feld / a-lou // ans), w. Mint., a 
small extra payment made to officers, and some- 
times to privates, on active service m the field, 
to compensate partly the enhanced price of all 
necessaries. 

field-artillery (feld'iir-tiKe-ri), «. See artil- 
lery. 

field-battery (fold'bat // Ar-i), n. A battery of 
field-guns, comprising 4 smooth-bore guns and 
2 howitzers, or 0 rifled or (i 12-pounder guns, 
with their caissons, forge, and battery -wagon. 
See field-gun. 

field-bean (fold 'ben), n. Bee bran'i, 2. 
field-bed (fold'bed), n. Abed for the field; a 
bed that, may be easily sot up in the field; a 
portable bed. 

field-bird (fold'b^rd), n. The American golden 
plover. G. Trumbull. [Local, Maine, IT. S.] 
field-book (ield'buk), n. A book used in sur- 
veying, engineering, geology, etc., in which are 
sot down the angles, stations, distances, obser- 
vations, etc. 

The “ Field Hook" which contains the surveys ami a 
record of tie* allotments made by the commissioners. 

Johns Hopkins Unto. Studies, IV. 47. 

field-bug (fdld'bug), n. A bug of the genus 
Pentatoma. 

field-carriage (feld'kar^aj), n. Any carriage 
used to mount and transport a gun, ammunition, 
etc., belonging to a field-battery of artillery. 
Field codes. See code. 
field-colors (feld'kuKorz), n. pi. Mi lit., flags 
about a foot square, carried by markers in the 
field or on the parade-ground, to indicate the 
turning-points of a column, or tho line to be 
occupied in the formation or deployment of a 
body of troops, '('lie term is also applied to the dis- 
tinctive flagB which designate the position of the head- 
quarters of a brigade, division, corps, or army, on the 
march, in camp, or on the battle-field. Tho regimental 
flags carried in the field and on occasions of cercinonv are 
sometimes so called in contradistinction to yarrison Jlays, 
which are much larger in size, 
field-cornet (feld'k6r // net), n. The magistrate 
of a township in Cane Colony, South Africa, 
field-cricket (feld'krik^et), n . An English 

name of Achcta (or Gryllus) campestris. one of 
the most noisy of all the crickets, larger but 
rarer than the house-cricket, it frequents hot, 
sandy districts, in which it burrows to the depth of from 
6 to 12 inches, and sits at the mouth of the bole watching 
for prey, which consists of insects. See cut under Gryllus. 

The slow shrilling of the field-cricket in the grass. 

S. Lanier, BcL of Eng. V ewe, p. 33. 
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field-day (fSld'da), ». 1. A day when troops 
are drawn up for instruction in field exercises 
and evolutions. Hence — 2. Any day of un- 
usual bustle, exertion, or display. 

Nobody . . . supposes that a dinner at home is charac- 
terized by . . . the mean pomp and ostentation which 
distinguish our banquets on grand field-days. 

Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xx. 

3. A day when explorations, scientific investi- 
gations, etc., as of a society, are carried on in 
the field. 

field-dog (feld'dog), n. Bee dog. 

field-dnver (feld'dr^ver), n. An elected of- 
ficer of a town, charged with tho duty of pre- 
venting wandering cattle from doing damage, 
and of impounding strays ; a hay ward. 

The Field Drivers |of Bedford] perform the dutius of a 
liay ward, and receive fees, commonly called pound-shot, 
for cattle. Municip. Corp. Reports (1835), p. 2109. 

field-duck (feld'duk), n. An occasional name 
of the little bustard, Otis tetrax. 

fielded (fel'ded), a. [< field + -ed 2 .] Being in 
the field of battle; encamped. [Poetical.] 
That we with smoking swords may march from lienee, 
To help our fielded friends. Shak., Cor., i. 4. 

fieldent (fel'den), a. [< field + -ew 2 .] Consist- 
ing of fields. 

The field e n country also and plains. Holland. 

field-equipage (feld'ok^wi-paj), n. See equi- 

paqrf 1. 

fielder (fel'd(*r), n. 1. In base-ball, criekety etc., 
one whoso duty is to catch or stop balls ; spe- 
cifically, in base-ball, any one of tne players in 
the field, and especially one of the three play- 
ers who stand bohind and at the right and left 
respectively of second base. Bee base-ball. — 2. 
A dog trained to the pursuit of game in the field. 

fieldfare (fold 'far), n. [E. dial, also fieldfare , 
felfare, fielfier, etc. : < ME. fieldfare , f el defare, 
< AS. *Jeldcfare (spelled fcldeware in the single 
gloss in which it occurs: “Bcorellus, elodham- 
or and feldeware , ved bugium”; of. u scorellus, 
am ore,” i. e., yellow-hammer , q. v.: bugium, an 
obscure word, the name of a bird (fieldfare), 
mentioned along with the ruddock, goldfinch, 
lark, dovo, etc.), < field, field, + fa ran, fare, go. 
Not the same word, or bird, as often alleged, 
with AB. fieoluj or, fcolnfer r fealefi hr, fealuorjeal- 
fory fielofier, earliest gioss feolufierthy a kind of 
water-fowl, glossed variously by L. onocrotalus 
(pelican ),ywp%rw(Hultana-hen), and tor ax (for 
thorax, lit. ‘breast,’ in allusion to the pelican?). 
The coimiositiou of AB. feolufor, etc., is not 
clear.] The common English name of a Euro- 
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pean thrush, Turdus pilaris , of tho family Tur- 
dida'y about 10 inches long, of a redilish-brown 
color, with blackish tail and ashy head, a winter 
resident in Great Britain, breeding far north. 
It has many other names, besides the dialectal variants of 
fieldfare, derived from its cnhn.riics, movements, etc., 
some of them shared by related species of British thrushes. 
He com him-self y -charged w ith eoiiyng A hares, 

With feBauns <V fieldfares arid other tollies grete. 

William oj l 'ole no- (E E. T. S.), 1. 182. 

Winter birds, as woodcocks and fieldjares, if they come 
early out of the northern countries, with us shew cold 
winters. Paeon, Nat. Hist. 

Not yet tho hawthorn lore her berries red. 

With which the fieldfare, wintry guest, is fed. 

Cowper, Needless Alarm. 

field-glass (feld'gl&s), n. 1. A kind of binoc- 
ular telescope in the form of a large ojiera- 
glass, provided with a ease slung from a strap, 
so that it can bo conveniently earried. Those 
glasses are used especially by military men and 
tourists.— 2. A small achromatic telescope, 
usually from 20 to 24 inches long, and having 
from 3 to G joints of the kind known as tele- 
scopic. This 1b the older form of field -glass, ami has 
nowlft'cn almost wholly Hupei seded for use on land by the 
binocular form described above, though it is still the more 
common form for marine scivicc 

3. That one of the two lenses forming the eye- 
piece of an astronomical telescope or of a com- 
pound microscope which is the nearer to the 
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object-glass, the other being the eye-glass. Also 
called fi eld-lens. 

field-gun (feld'gun), w. Alight cannon mounted 
on a carriage, used in umnamvers in the field. 
The principal modern guns in the United States service 
are 8-incli, 3.2-iuch, and 3.0-inch breeoh-loading, rifled, 
steel guns There are also some smoothbores, chiefly 12- 
pounriers, still in use. A dynamite-gun was employed in 
the Spanish war of 1898. Also called field-piece. See 
cannon, and cut under gun-carriage . 
field-punnc jr (feld'gun'^r), n. A cannoneer be- 
longing to a field-battery of artillery, 
field-hand (fold'hand), n. A hand or person 
who works in the fields ; a laborer on a farm 
or plantation. 

Even in the so-called Border States there was an im- 
mense gulf between the house-servant and the ruder 
Field-hand. S. De Vere, Americanisms, p. 149. 

field-hospital (feld'hos^pi-tal), n. A building, 
tent, or place temporarily used as a hospital 
after ana near the place of battle. 

The horrible scones of suffering on the battle-field and 
in the field-hospitals. 

The Independent (New York), May 1, 1802. 

field-house (feld'hous), n. [< ME. *fcldhou$ (? ), 

< AS .feldhm (poet.), a tent, if eld , field, + hus, 
house.] A tent. Imp. IHct. [Kare.] 

field-ice (f eld 'Is), n. Ice formed in fields or 
large flat surfaces, in the polar soas, and in de- 
tached masses constituting floes : distinguished 
from the iee of icebergs or hummocks. 

Heavy field-ice was found off Cape Sabine, Increasing in 
size ami thickness as the ship advanced, until the captain 
refused to go further, and at eight o'clock in the evening 
she was tied up to a floe. 

Schley and Soley, Rescue of Greely, p. 45. 

fleldie (fel'di), n. [Dim. of field-sparrow. 2 The 
hedge-sparrow or field-sparrow, Accentor modu- 
lo ris. [Eng.] 

fielding (fel'ding), n. [Verbal n. of field , t?.] 

1. In base-ball and cricket , play in the field. — 

2. The exposure to sun and air of guile or malt- 
wash in casks, in order to promote its acetifica- 
tion. E. U. Knight. 

Th efieldi ny method [of making vinegar] requires a much 
larger extent of space arid utensils than the stowing pro- 
cess. Urc , Diet.. III. 1070. 

fieldish (fel'dish), a. [Early mod. E. fcldishe; 

< field + -ish 1 .] Belonging to the fields. 
[Rare.] 

My mother's maides when they do sowc and spinne, 
They sing a song made of a feldishe mouse ; 

That for hi cause her liueiod was but thinne, 

Would nudes go sec ber townixh sister’s bouse. 

Wyatt , The Meane ami Sure Estate. 

field-kirk (feld'k(*rk) t n. A small detached 
chapel or place of worship. [Prov. Eng.] 

There existed on this ground & field-kirk, or oratory, in 
the earliest times. Mrs. Qaekell, Charlotte Bronte. 

field-lark (feld'lark), n. 1. The skylark, Alatt- 
da arvensis. [Local, Eng.] — 2. Same as mea- 
dow-lark. 

field-lens (fcld'lenz), n. Same as field-glass, 3. 
field-lore (feld 'lor), n. Knowledge or skill 
gained in the fields; knowledge of rural pur- 
suits. 

field-madder (feld'raad // 6r), n. [ME. notfound ; 

< AS. “ feld-mcederc rosmarinum” (see rose- 
mary ), < field, field, *+* ma’dere, madder.] A 
British plant, Sherardta arvensis , natural order 
Ilub awe w, common in fields and waslo places. 
It is a hispid herb, with a prostrate stem spreading from 
the root, and clusters of small lilac flowers in terminal 
heads. 

field-magnet (fold ' mag ''n < »t) , n. The fixed mag- 
net as distinguished from the armature of a dy- 
namo. See field electromagnet , under field, and 
electric machine , under electric. 
field-mant, n. [Sc.] A peasant ; a hind. 

lie statutis and ordanis that field-men ( agrestes) . . . 
sail . . . tak and ressave landis fra thair maisteris. 

St at. Alex. JI., Balfour’s Tract., p. 536. 

field-marshal (feld ' miir ' shut), n. All officer 
of the highest, military rank in the British, 
German, and some other European armies, in 
Franco the grade lias existed at various times, usually 
corresponding to that of general of brigade. It was sup* 

C rossed in 1848. Tho rank 1 b often nominal, tho Duke of 
Wellington having been iield-marshal in various European 
armies. Abbreviated F. M. 

JNo more . . . 

Shall the gaunt figure of the old IHeld Marshal 
Be seen upon his post ! 

ljungfellow. Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
In 1818 ho [Wellington] was made field marshal of Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and llussia. Amer. Cyc., XVI. 550. 

Field-marshal lieutenant, in the Austrian army, a gen- 
eral of division. 

fleld-marshalshlp (feld'm&r'slial-ship), w. [< 
field-marshal + -ship A The office or aignity of 
a field-marshal. 
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field-martin (feld'm&r^tin), n . The common 
king-bird, Turannus carolinensis. [Southern 
U. §.] 

field-mouse (feld'mous), n. 1. A name of sev- 
eral European species of mice. Mus sylvaticus, 
and sundry other species of the same genus, 
as the harvest-mouse, M. humilis. in Great Britain 
tile voles, of tho genus Arvicola, are often distinguished as 
short-tailed field-mice. See field-vole. 

The fieldmouse builds her garner under ground. 

Dryden. 

2. An American species of meadow-mice. See 
Arvicola. 

field-night (feld'nlt), n. A night of special ef- 
fort and interest, as when a matter of grave im- 
portance is discussed by leaders in a parlia- 
ment. See field-day. 

Tho debate was remembered as the greatest field-night 
. . . hod . . . for a generation. 

Trevelyan, Early Hist, of Fox, p. 32. 

field-notes (feld'nots), #/. pi. Notes made in 
tho field: as, the field-notes of a naturalist, 
field-officer (feld'of"i-s6r)> n . A military offi- 
cer abovo the rank of captain and below that 
of general, as a colonel. Abbreviated F. O. 
field-park (feld'piirk), n. Milit., a park or train 
consisting of the sjpare carriages, reserved sup- 
plies of ammunition, tools, and materials for 
extensive repairs and for making up ammuni- 
tion, for the service of an army in the field, 
field-piece (feld'pes), n. Same as field-gun. 

(’on you lend me an armour of high-proof, to appear in, 
And two or three field-pieces to defend me ? 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, v. 2. 

field-plover (feld'pluv / 'or) ? n. 1. The Ameri- 
can golden plover, Charadrius dominions . — 2. 
The black-bellied plover, & 'quaiarola Helvetica . 
— 3. Bar tram's sandpiper, Bartramia longicau- 
da. [U. S. in all senses.] 
field-preacher (feld ' pre u eh6r), n. One who 
preaches in the open air. The term came into com- 
mon use at tho time of the field -preaching of Wliitofleld 
and W'ealeyin tho middle of the eighteenth century, though 
it was previously used in Scotland. 

Do you think the popish field-preachers . . . made no 
provision before they set out upon tlieir expeditions? 

lip. Laving 1 07i, To Wliitofleld. 

field-preaching (fold 'preaching), n. Preaching 
in the open air. 

field-room (feld'rom), n. Open space ; hence, 
unrestricted opportunity. 

They . . . had field-room enough to expatiate upon the 
gross iniquity of tho covenant. Clarcndim, Life, II. 294. 

field-service (feld 'ser^ vis), 7i. Service per- 
formed by an officer or by troops in the field, 
in contradistinction to that performed in gar- 
rison ; service in timo of war. 
field-show (feld'sho), n. Same as field-trial. 
fieldsman (feldz'raan), n. ; pi. fieldsmen (-men). 
[< fiicUVs, poss. of field, + man.] In cricket, a 
fielder. [Eng.] 

field-sparrow (feld'spar^o), n. A small frin- 
gillino bird of tho United States, the Spizclla 
pusilla or S. 
agrestis , closely 
resembling and 
related to the 
chipping -spar- 
row, 8. socialis 
or 8. domestica. 

It is very common 
in the eastern 
United States, in- 
habiting fields, 
hedges, and way- 
sides, and nesting 
in low bushes near 
the ground. 

field-sports 

(feld' sports), n. 
pi. Recreations 
of the field ; 
outdoor sports, 
particularly 
unting and 



athletic games, 
field-staff (feld'st&f), n. 


Tield-sparrow {Spixrlla pusilla). 


A staff formerly car- 


fiendfol 

it is to form depots of it at convenient points 
between the base of operations and the front, 
so that no gun may run short during an engage- 
ment. 

field-trial (fSld'trl'gl), n. A test of hunti: 
dogs, with reference to their performance 
the iield, after a formula of points, or units 
of merit, prescribed by fixed rules and adjudi- 
cated upon by judges. Sportmnan's Gazetteer . 
Also field-show. See bench-show. 

Its [the Better’s] representatives swept the field trials of 
their prizes, and from this fact soon came to be known as 
the “ field-trial breed." The Century, XXXI. 122. 

field-vole (feld'vol), n. A rodent animal, Ar- 
vicola agrestis, also called the short-tailed field- 
mouse or meadow-mouse. See Arvicolince and 
vole. 

field-work (feld'wCrk), n. 1. In surv., physics , 
etc., work done, observations taken, or other 
operations, as triangulation, leveling, observ- 
ing the stars for latitude, longitude, azimuth, 
etc., making geological observations, study- 
ing objects in their natural state, collecting 
specimens, etc., carried on in the field or upon 
the ground, even though indoors. — 2. MUit., 
a temporary work thrown up by either besieg- 
ers or besieged, or by an army to strengthen 
a position. Such works are of three kindB, namely, 
those that are assailable only in front, those that are 
assailable in front and on tho flanks, ana those that are 
assailable on all sides. 

fieldyt (fel'di), a. [< ME. feeldy , fieeldi , fieldi 
(tr. L. campcstris ); < field + -y l.j Open like 
afield; wiae-sproad. 

In fieldy clouds he vanisheth away. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas. 

fiend (fend), n . [Early mod. E. also feend ; < 
ME. feend , fend, feond, an enemy (most fre- 
quently used of Satan and other evil spirits), 
< AS. fednd , an enomy, hater, foe (often used 
of Satan as the Enemy or Adversary), = OS. 
jiond, fiund , fiand = OFries. fiand, fiund = D. 
vijana = LG. fijend , fijnd = OHG. fiant, MHG. 


-telegraph , 

graph adapted for use in the field in military 
operations, in some instances part of the wire is 
reeled off from a wagon and supported on light posts, and 
another partis insulated and allowed to rest on the ground, 
field-titling (feld'tit'-'ling), n. The meadow- 
pipit. Anthus pratensis. [Local, Eng.] 
field-train (feld'tran), n. In the British army, 
a branch of the artillory service, consisting of 
commissaries and conductors of stores, which 
has charge of the ammunition, and whose duty 


viant f vient, vmt, G. feind , enemy, = Jcel.fjandi, 
enemy, the devil, = Sw. fiende = Dan. fiendc, 
enemy (but Bw.fan, Dan . fayid-en, fiend, devil), 
= Goth, fijands, an enemy ; lit. a hater, boing 
orig. ppr. of AS. fc6n, f cog an, fiogan (ppr .fco- 
gende , *feondc (> fednd, n.), pret .Jcddc) = OIIG. 
fien = Teel, fja = Goth, man, hate (> faian , 
find fault), =*&kt. y/pi, piy, hate. Allied to foe 
and feud*. Of similar formation is friend , lit. 
lover.] If. An enemy; a foe. 

Wersc he doth his godc wines [friends] than his fiendes. 

Old Eng. Homilies (ed. Morris), JI. 226. 

Ther ne is non ypocrisve . . . lie dredo of vyendes, ac 
[but] aln u way festes and kinges bredoles [bridals]. 

Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 75. 

2. Specifically, the enemy of mankind ; Satan; 
the devil. [Fiend in this use is a translation 
of the original of Satan (adversary) and of devil 
(accuser).] 

O Donegild, I ne have noon cnglisli digue 
Unto thy malice and thy tirannye ! 

And therfor to the feend I thee resigne, 

Let him endyten of thy traitorye ! 

Chaucer , Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 682. 

Upon the Pynacle of that Temple web cure Lord brought, 
for to ben tempted of the Enemye, the Feend. 

Mandcville, Travels, p. 87. 

Being of that honest few, 

Who give the Fietid himself his due. 

Tennyson, To the Kev. F. D. Maurice. 

3. Hence, in a general sense, a devil ; a de- 
mon ; a malignant or diabolical being ; an evil 
spirit. 

For I was moro devout thanne than evere I was before 
or after, and alle for the dredo of Fendes, that I saughe in 
dy verse Figures. Mandeville, Travels, p. 283. 

This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, 

And fiends will snatch at It. Shak. , Othello, v. 2. 

4. An exceedingly wicked, cruel, spiteful, or 
destructive person : as, a dynamite fiend ; a 
fire fiend. 

Jack. Methinks, I see him now— 

Post. Ay. so thou dost, 

Italian fiend ! Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 

5. A person who gives great annoyance; a 
persistent bore: as, the newspaper fiend ; the 
hand-organ fiend. [Ludicrous.] 

It is one of the marvels of the human mind, this sorcery 
which the fiend of technical imitation weaves about his 
victims, giving a phantasmal Helen to their arms and mak- 
ing an image of the brain seem substance. 

Lowell , Study Windows, p. 217. 

=Syn. See devil. 

flendfalt (fSnd'fftl), a. [< fiend + -/«!.] Full 
of evil or malignant practices. 

Regard his hellish fall, 

Whose fiendful fortune may exhort the wise. 

Marlows, Faustus, v. 4. 



fiendfally 

flendfallyt (fend'ffll-i), adv. In a fiendful man- 
ner. 

fiendish (fen'dish), a. r < fiend + -i8h\-\ Hav- 
ing the qualities of a fiend ; characteristic of 
a fiend; demoniacal; extremely wicked, cruel, 
or malicious; devilish: as, a fiendish persecu- 
tor; fiendish laughter. 

Varney wag taken on the spot; and, instead of express- 
ing compunction for what he had done, seemed to take a 
fiendish pleasure in pointing out to them the remains of 
the murdered countess. Scott, Kenilworth, xli. 

The Turkish shells marked us at once, and amidst a 
fiendish hurtling of projectiles we all tumbled off our 
horses, and running forward, took cover in the brush- 
wood beyond. 

Arch. Forbes , Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 95. 

fiendishly (fen'disli-li), adv. In a fiendish 
manner. 

fiendishness (fen'dish-nes), n. The stato or 
quality of being fiendish : as, the fiendishness 
of a person or of an act. 

Dames, under a eloake of modesty and devotion, hide 
nothing nut pride and fiendishnesse. 

Bp. Hall , Holy Panegyric. 

A calm and dignified silence is the best answer to the 
fiendishness of thirteen. W. Black, Macleod of Dare, viii. 

flendkint. n. [ME. feondelcen; < fiend 4* -kin.] 
A little fiend ; an imp. 

Feondes and feondekenes by-for me shullen stande. 

Piers Plowman (0), xxi. 418. 

fiend-like (fond'lik), a . Resembling a fiend: 
maliciously wicked ; diabolical. 

The cruel ministers 

Of this dead butcher, and liis fiend-tike queen. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 7. 
Man-liko is it to fall into sin. 

Fiend -like, is it to dwell therein. 

Longfellow, tr. of K. von Logan’s Poetic Aphorisms. 

fiendlyt (fend'li), a. [< ME. J'eendly , fondly, 
fendely , hostile, devilish, < AS. fcondlic , hos- 
tile (— 1). vijandeMjk = OHO. fiantlih , MHO. 
vientUch , O. fcindlich = Icel. fjdndli.gr = Dan. 
fjendtlig = Sw. fiemltlig ), < feond , enemy, 4 
•lie, E. -ly 1 .] 1. Hostile; inimical. 

He semed frcndly to hem that knewe him nought , 
iUlt ho wnufeendly, hothe in werk and thought. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 292. 

2. Fiend-like; devilish; fiendish. 

So horrible ufeendly creature. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. «53. 

flent (fent), n. [Sc., the same as fiend , the 
devil, and used, like devil, as a profane nega- 
tive ; Dan. fandcn, the fiend, is used in the 
same way: see fiend.] The fiend — that is, the 
devil : used as a negative, as in flent a bit (devil 
a bit), fient a hard, firnt hait (devil a whit), etc. 

But tlio* lie was o’ high degree, 

The fient a pride — nao pride had he. 

Burns, The Twa DogB. 

fier, a. Same as fear*. 

fieramente (fya-ra-men'te), adv. [It., < firm, 
fierce, bold, t L. ferns: see fierce.] In music, 
with boldness, vigor, or fierceness. 

Fierasfer (H-e-ras'f6r), ?/. [NL.] The typical 
genus of fishes of tho family Fierasfcridw. it. 

contains several species, of tropical and subtropical seas, 
which intrude 111 the bodies of holothurians, as F. dnbius 
of the Pacifle coast of Mexico. 

fierasferid (fi-o-ras'fe-rid), n. A fish of the 
family Ficrasferidw. 

Fierasferidae (fFo-ras-fer'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Fierasfer 4 -ida\] A family of teleocoplia- 
lous fishes, typified by the genus Fierasfer, re- 
lated to the (tphidiidee, but having no ventral fins 
and with the anus thoracic or jugular in position . 
The family includes ophidioid fishes of eel-like shape*, some 
of which at least are parasitic, entering the visceial « av- 
ity of holothurians through tho anus, ami theie sojourn- 
ing. 

Fierasferinae (fi-e-ras-fe-ri'ne), n. pi. [NL., < 
Fierasfer 4 -mrc.] In Gunther's ichthyological 
system, the third group of Ophidiida: , without 
ventral fins and with jugular anus: same as the 
family Fierasferidw. 

fierasferoid (fl-e-ras'fe-roid), a. and n. I. a. 
Pertaining to or having the characters of the 
Fierasfer ime. 

II. n. A fierasferid. 

fierce (fers). a. [Early mod. E. also fecrce, 
feerse; < ME. feirce, fuers, fers , ferse, fierse , 
fierce, also fcrsch , by confusion with for sell, 
fresch , bold, savage; < OF. fers, oldest 110 m. 
form of OF. fer, fier, fierce, bold, F. fier, proud, 
=s Pr. for, fier = It. 1ie.ro, fierce, cruel, stern. 

S roud, < h.ferus, wild, untamed, savage, cruel, 
erce, ferns, commonly fem. fer a, a wild beast. 
Not related to Gr. Ogp, a wild beast, or to E. 
deer. Hence also (from L. ferns) ferte, ferous, 
ferity , ferocious .] 1 . Wild, as a beast ; savage ; 
ferocious ;* having a cruel or rapacious dispo- 
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sition or intention : as, a fierce lion ; a fierce 
pursuer. 

Than the! were more aferde than be-fore, for it [a dragon] 
was moche greter and seined more feirce. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 38. 
Who knows not 

The nil-devouring sword of fierce Mountscrrat? 

Beau, and Pi, Knight of Malta, it 5. 

2. Ferocious in quality or manifestation ; in- 
dicating or marked by savage cruelty or rage. 

Sho was affrayet full foule with a ftwrse dreme. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8429. 
Cursed be their anger, for it. was fierce; and their wrath, 
for it was cruel. ‘ (Jen. xlix. 7. 

A nation of fierce countenance, which shalj not regard 
the person of the old, nor shew favour to tho young. 

Deut. xxviii. 50. 

0, savo me, Hubert, save me! my eyes are out, 

Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 1. 

3. Violent; vehement; impetuous; passionate; 
ardent. 

And so we rode out ye ferse atomic for that night. 

Sir It. Quylfurde, Pylgrymage, p. (15. 
Behold also the ships, which though (hey he so great, 
and are driven of fierce winds, yet arc they turned about 
with a very small helm. Jos. iii. 4. 

With a laugh of fierce derision, once again the phantoms 
tied. Whitttcr, Harrison at Cape Ann 

4. Wild; disordered; dreadful. 

Think no more of this night's accidents, 

Hut as the fierce vexation of a dream. 

Shak., M. N. 1)., iv. l. 
In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood tenantless ; . . . 

And even the like preeurse of fierce events . . . 
Have heaven and earth together demount rated 
Unto our elimaturos. Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 

6f. Strong; powerful. 

ffestnet with/ucm' Ropis the fleto in the hauyn ; 

And buskil vut.o ha tike, tin* lioldist ay first. 

Destruction oj Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1 47 04. 

6f. Great ; largo (of number). 

Priamus . . . the peopeell . . . 

Cert | made] so* to the City sol lie 1 v to dwell. 

And flld it with folke; Juersc amis the nowniher. 

Destruction of Troy ( E. K. T. S ), 1. 1017. 

7. Brisk; lively. [Prow Eng.] — 8. Sudden; 
precipitate. [Prov. Eng.] -Syn. 1-L. Infuriate, fell, 
tiery, passionate, barbarous, lapaeioiis, ravenous. 

fiercely (fers'li), adv. [< ME. feersfy, frrsly , 
etc. ; < fierce 4 -/#/".] In a fierce manner; vio- 
lently; furiously; with rage. 

Philip his faire folke fcrsch eh araies, 

Too Greece lie gra[i|thcs hym now with u grote will. 

Ahsaundcr of Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), 1. 253. 
We at. St Albans met, 

Our battles join’d, and both sid**s fiercely fought-. 

Shak.. 3 lien. VI., ii. 1. 

The burning rays’of tlie noontide sun heat fiercely on 
their heads. Prescott , Ferd and Isa., ii. 12 

Two low-caste Bengalees disputed about a loan. At tlrst. 
they were calm, but soon grew furious and . . looked 
fie reefy at each other from under their lowered and strong- 
ly wrinkled brows. Darwin, Express, of Emotions, p. 24K. 

fierceness (fers'nes), w. [< ME. feersnessr, fers - 
nesse; < fierce 4 -wc.v.v.] Tim quality of b *ing 
fierce or furious; fury; ferocity; veliemence; 
impetuosity. 

liis prhlu and brutal fierceness T abhor. 

Drydcn, Aurengzebe. 

Thro’ a stormy glare, a heat 
As from aHevoiitinies-hrated iiirnuee, I, 

Blasted and burnt, and blinded as 1 was. 

With such a fierceness that I swoon’d away — 

(), yet metbought. 1 saw the Holy Grail. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

flerding-COUrtt, «. [< ME. * fording (St*, ford- 

ing: see farding 1 , farthing), a fourth part, 4 
court .] One of an early class of English courts, 
so called because four were established within 
every superior district, or hundred, 
fieri facias (fi'o-ri fa'shi-as). [L., lit. cause 
it to be done: fieri (see fiat); facias, 2d pern, 
sing. pres. subj. (used imperatively) of fa ee re, 
do, make, cause: sec fact . J In law, an execu- 
tion against property; a writ issued, after the 
rendering of a judgment for a sum of money, 
commanding the sheriff to levy upon thd goods, 
or the goods and lands, of the judgment debtor 
for the collection of tin* amount due. Abbre- 
viated to fi. fa. 

fierily (fir'i-li), adv. In a hot or fiery manner; 
passionately. 

She simply grew more and more proudly, passionately, 
a Spaniard and a Moreno ; more and more, stnnchly and 
fierily a Catholic and a lover of the Franciscans. 

//. //. Jackson, Ilamona, p. 29. 

fieriness (fir'i-nes), n. The state or quality of 
being fiery or burning, or vehement or impetu- 
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ous, etc.: as, the fi&i'inetts of the sky; the fieri- 
ness of a horse. 

The Italians, notwithstanding their natural fieriness of 
temper, affect always to appear sober and sedate. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), T. 373. 

fiery (fir'i), a. (Early mod E. also fir//; < ME. 
firy, J)f r !h furyjuyrie (AS. not found; = OFrios. 
fiurcch = D. vurig = MHG. viuric, G. feurig = 
Dan. fyrig, fiery)’; < fire 4 -?/ 1 .] 1. Consisting 

of fire, or resembling fire ; burning or flaming : 
as, the fiery flood of Etna; a fiery metoor; a 
flower of a fiery color. 

Whoso falleth not down and worshinpeth shall tho same 
hour be cast into the midst of a burning fiery furnace. 

Dan. iii. 6. 

Ho with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquish’d, rolling in the fiery gulf. 

Milton, P. L., i. 52. 

2. Like fire in character or quality; vehe- 
ment; impetuous; passionate; fierce: as, a 
fiery speech; a fiery steed. 

Good Lord, what fiery elashings wo have had lately for 
a (Tap and a Surplice ! Howell, Letters, iv. 29. 

Nor the constant danger of Innovations will hinder men 
of fiery and restless spirits from raising combustions in a 
Nation. Stillingfieet, Sermons, I. vil. 

But tho Queen and tho citizens entertain themselves 
with tho hope that Aurohan’s fiery temper will never en- 
dure the slow . . . process of starving them into a sur- 
render. W. Ware, Zenobia, II. xiv. 

3. Like lire in effect; heated by or as if by 
fire ; producing a burning sensation : as, a fiery 
wound or eruption ; fiery liquors or condiments. 

God . . . bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery boil upon tho skin. 

Cowper, Task, ii. 183. 

Skirting with green the fiery waste of war. 

Whittier , Peace Convention at Brussels. 

Fiery cross. See rrwwi.- Fiery tripliclty, in astral., 
three Bigns of tho zodiac, Aries, Leo, mid Sagittarius. 
-Syn. 2. Fervid, fervent, glowing, impassioned. 

flery-flare (fir'i-tlar), u. A local English name 
of the st ing-ray, Trygon pastinaca. Also called 
flair, firefiare, fireflair. 

fiery-footed ( fir 7 i - tut 11 ed ), a. Impetuously 
swift,. 

Gallop apace, you fiery .looted Hteeds, 

Towards Plncbus’ lodging. 

Shak , R. and J., iii. 2. 

fiery-hot (fir'i-hot), a. Hot as fire; hence, fig- 
uratively, impetuously eager or enthusiastic. 

Fiery-hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 
For power. Tennyson, in Memoriam, cxlv. 

fiery-new (fir'i-nu), a. Acrid or fiery from 
newness. 

The vintage, yet unkept, 

Had relish firry-new. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

fiery-short (fir'i-shdrt), a. Hot and curt ; brief 
and passionate. 

Fiery short was Cyril’s counter-scoff, 

Tennyson , Prineoss, v. 

flestt, n. and r. See fist%. 

fiesta (fyes'tii), n. [Sp,, a feast: see feast.'] 
In Spanish countries, a feast-day; a holiday. 

On holidays o» fiestas the native ami Mestiza women 
often appear with their stoekingless feet Incased in upuir 
of light him* high-heeled French shoes. 

IT. S. Cons. Bey., No. lix. (18Wi), p. 257. 

fi. fa. In law, the usual abbreviation of fieri 
facias. 

fife (fif), w. [< OF. fifre, F. fifre, a fife, also a 
filer, = Sp. Pg. pifaro, ptfauo , a life, a lifer, = It. 
piflero, also pijara, a fife, < OT1G. pfifa, MIIG. 
pfife, G. pfeife, a pipe, = E. pipe: see pipe, 
which is a doublet of fife.] A musical instru- 
ment of the flute cIuhn, usually having a com- 
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pass of about two octaves upward from the 
second D above the middle 0 ; a piccolo, or a 
flute of still higher pitch: much used in mili- 
tary music, particularly with drums. 

The shrill trmnp, 

Thu spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife. 

Shak., Othello, iii. 8. 

Bound, sound tho clarion, fill the fife t 

Scott, Old Mortality, xxxiv., Motto. 

fife (fif), v . i. or t . ; pret. and pp. fifed, ppr. fifing . 
< fife , n.] To play the fife, or to execute on a 
fe : as, to fife in a band ; to fife a tune. 

His ministerial colleagues would not, all dance us their 
master fifed, ami the pressure of official "frictions" was 
sore upon him. Lowe , Bismarck, II. 424. 

fife-major (flf'ma'jor), n. Anon-commissioned 
officer who superintends the filers of a battal- 
ion. Compare driun-mafor. 
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flfer (ff'fGr), n. One who plays on a fife. 

fife-rail (fiiral), n. A rail above the deck around 
the lower part of the mast of a vessel, having 
holes in it for belaying-pins. 

fl-fi (fl'fi), a . [F. fi fi, repetition of fi, fie: 
sec fie.] Somewhat immoral ; scandalous: as, 
“Paul de Kook's fi-fi novels,” Thackeray . 
[Slang.] 

The widow of an Indian Nabob, from whom she wag di- 
vorced on acci Mint of gome fi-fi Btory, my dear, that is never 
mentioned now. 

Mrs. Arif l<'* (“ The Duchess"), Airy Fairy Lilian, xxxiii. 

Fifish ffi'fish), a, [Sc., < Fife + -ishh “The 
term, it is said, had its origin from a number of 
the principal families in the county of Fife hav- 
ing at least a bee in their bonnet” (Jamieson), 
i. e., being deranged. The earliest form of the 
name of Fife was Fif; it is said to be a Jutland 
word (j fihh) meaning a forest.] Exceedingly 
whimsical; crabbed and peculiar in disposi- 
tion ; cranky in a manner once considered char- 
acteristic of Fifesliire in Scotland. 

He will be as wowf as ever his father was. To guide in 
that gate a bargain that cost him four dollars — very, very 
b'ijixh, as the east-country fisher-folks say. Scott, Firat e, ix. 

fifteen (fif 'ten'), a. and n. [< ME. fiftene, < AS. 
fiftene, fifty nr = OS. fiftcin = OFries. fif tine, 
fitenc = L>. v iff hen = M LG. viftcin, viften, LG. 
feftmiy fdftein = OHG. fitnjzehan, finfzehan, 
MHO. finfzehen, riinfzehen, G. fiinfzehn = I cel. 
fimmtdn == Nor w.famtan = Sw. fern ton = Dan. 
femten = Goth .Jimftaihun = L. quindccim = Gr. 
nevn(mi)<h'Ka = Skt;. panchadaga ; < AS. fif etc., 
five, + ten, tyn , etc., ten: see five and ten.'] I. 
a. Five more than ten, or one more than four- 
teen: a cardinal numeral. 

Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, ill. S (song). 

II. n. 1. The sum of ten and five, or four- 
teen and one. — 2. A symbol representing fif- 
teen units, as 15, XV, or xv. — 3f. Same as fif- 
teenth, 8. 

First the kyng with her had not one penny, and for the 
fetching of her the Marquis of Suffolke demanded a whole 
fifteen in open parliament. JJall, Hen. VI., an. IS. 

The fifteen, the Jacobite rising in Scotland in 1716: as, 
ho was out in the fifteen. (Scotch.] 

Ye were just as ill atT in thefeifteen, and got the bonnio 
haronic back, an’ a’. Scott, Waverley, xiv. 

fifteenth (fif 'tenth' ). a. and n. [< ME. fiftenthe , 
fiftendey fift€thc } < AS. fiftedtha = OFries. fif 
timid = D. v ijfticnde = MLG. viftcinde, LG. fof- 
tein dc = OHG. finftazehentOy funfzendo, MliG. 
fiinfzcliende.y G. fiinfzehn te = I cel . fimmtdndi = 
Norw. femtande = Sw. femtonde = Dan. fem- 
tende == Goth, fimftaihuv da, fifteenth ; < AH. fif- 
ty no, etc., fifteen, + -th, etc., ordinal suffix.] 
I. a. Next after tne fourteenth: an ordinal nu- 
meral. 

II. n. 1. The quotient of unity divided by 
fifteen ; one of fifteen equal parts of anything : 
as, eleven fifteenths'^) of an acre. — 2. (a) In 
music, the interval or the concord of a double 
octave. (6) In organ-building , a stop whoso 
pipes are tuned two octaves above the keys 
struck. — 3. In early Eng. law, a fifteenth part of 
the rents of the year, or of movables, or both, 
granted or levied by way of tax. whon a fifteenth 
was the rate for the counties at large, that for towns ami 
demesnes was usually a tenth. 

In 1 334 the old system of grants of fractional parts of 
moveables, jifteent hs and tenths, had been relinquished, 
and in lieu thereof a practice was adopted of granting a 
sum of money, to be partitioned nut between the various 
counties and towns as for a fifteenth and tenth. 

S. Dowell, Taxes m England, 11. Wl. 

fifth (fifth), a. a$d n. [Early mod. E. also fift ; 
< ME. fifth c, fif t€y fifty < A H.fifta = 08. fif to = 
OFries. fift a = D. riifde = MLG. vifte, riftc y 
LG. fif te, fof to = OHG. fimfto, fin f to, MUG. G. 
fiinftc = Icel. finim ti = Sw. Dan .femte = Goth. 
*funfta (not recorded) = L. quintas = Gr. rri/a 
nTor — Skt. panchatha (very rare: usually pan- 
chania, with different suffix), fifth; < AS .fif, E. 
five , etc., + -tha, -la, -thy ordinal suffix.] I. a. 
Next after the fourth: an ordinal numeral. 

He consecrated (lames, after the like Heathenish so- 
lemuitic, in honour of Ctesar. to be celebrated euery lift 
yeare at (^esarea. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 1 18. 

Fifth chain, tho tug or chain which connects the leading 
horse with the pole when five horses are used in a team. 

Fifth-day, t ho name commonly used by the Society of 
Friends to dosignate Thursday, tile fifth day of the week.— 

Fifth essence or element. See essence. r>‘. - Fifth Mon- 
archy Men, a sect of millenarians of the time of (Tom- 
well, (littering from other Second-Adventists in believing 
not only in a literal second coming of Christ, but also that 
it was their duty to inaugurate his kingdom by force. This 
kingdom was to be thj fifth and last in the series of which 
those of Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Itoiue were the pre* 



Two forms of Fifth Wheels. 
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ceding four ; hence their self-assumed title. They unsuc- 
cessfully attempted llaingB against the government in 1657 
and 1061. 

Our vicar, from John 18. v. 36, declaim’d against y e folly 
of a sort of enthusiasts and desperate zealots, call’d y« 
Fifth- Monarchy- Men, pretending to set up the kingdome 
of Christ with the sword. Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 10, 1657. 

Fifth nerve, that one of the cranial nerves which comes 
between tho fourth and sixth in enumeration from before 
backward; the tri- 
facial or trigeminal 
nerve. See second 
cut under brain.— 

Fifth Wheel, a huri- 
zontul plate, bent 
to form a whole or 
part of a circle, 
placed on the for- 
ward axle of a car- 
riage. It is de- 
signed to support 
tho fore part of tho 
body while allow- 
ing it to turn free- 
ly in a horizontal 
plane. Sometimes 
called circle-iron. 

II. n. 1. The 
quotient of uni- 
ty divided by 
five ; one of 
five equal parts of anything: as, one fifth (\) 
of an acre. — 2. In music: (a) A tone five dia- 
tonic degrees above or below any given tone. 
( b ) The interval between any tone and a tone 
five degroop distant from it. (c) Tho combina- 
tion of two tones distant by a fifth. ( d ) In 
a scale, tho fifth tone from the bottom; the 
dominant: solraizated sol, as G in tho scale 
of C, or E in that of A. The typical interval of the 
fifth is that between the first and fifth tones of a diatonic 
scale, acoustically represented by the ratio 3:2, and cuual 
to three diatonic steps and a half. Such a fifth is called 
perfect or major; a fifth a half-stop shorter is called di- 
minished or minor ; a fifth a hulf-step longer is called auy- 
mented, plujterfcct , sujHirjtuous, or extreme.. The perfect 
fifth is the next most perfect consonance after the octave. 
In harmony the parallel motion of two voices in perfect 
fifths is forbidden ; such fifths are often called consecutive 
fifths, or simply consecutive*. 

As if a musician should insist on having nothing but 
perfect chords and simple melodieB, no diminished fifths, 
no fiat sevenths, no flourishes, on any account 

O. W. Holme ,* , Autocrat, ii. 

3. In early Eng. law , a fifth part of tho rents of 
tho year, or of movables, or both, granted or lev- 
ied by way of tax. -Defective fifth. See defective.— 
False fifth, in music, a diminished fif th.— Hidden fifthB, 
in music, the consecutive fifths that are suggested when 
two voices proceed in similar (not parallel) motion to a 
perfect fifth. (See - i | 
fig. 1.) The oblec- ZZ.. ^ 

tion to this kind - H - — <3- H or 
of progression be- 

conies evident 1?1 x 


flg 

fiinfzig = Icel. fimmUgir , mod. fimmHu = Norw. 
femti = Sw. f emtio = Dan. femti (usually halv- 
tredsindstyve) = Goth, jimftigjus s= L. quinqua- 
ginta = Gr. nevHinovra = Skt. panchdcat f fifty; 
< AS .ftfy E. fivey etc., + AS. -%, Goth. UgjuSy 
etc., a form allied to ten; fifty being thus ‘five 
tens , : see -ty 1 .] I, «. Five times ten; ten more 
than forty, or one more than forty-nine : a car- 
dinal numeral. 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 

Tennyson , Locksley flail. 

1, The sum of five 
'orty-nine and one. 

And they sat down in ranks, by hundreds and by fifties. 

Mark vi. 40. 

2. A symbol representing this number, as 50, 
L, or 1.— Fifty Decisions. See decision. 
fifty-fold (fir ti-fold), adv. Fifty times. 

Let worso follow worse, till the worst of all follow him 
laughing to his grave, fifty-fold a cuckold. 

Shak., A. and C., i. 2. 

flgif (flg), v. i. ; pret. and pp. figgedy ppr. figging . 
[Another form, with sonant g for surd A*, of ficJc f 
fike^y q. v. Hence the assioilated form fidge, 
and rreq. fidgety q. v.] To move suddenly or 
quickly ; rove about. 

Like as a Hound, that (following loose, hehinde 
His pensive Master) of a Hare doth flnde; 


II. w. ; pi. fifties (-tiz). 
tens, or or f o 


Leaves whom he loveR, vpon the scent doth ply, 

Figs to and fro, and fals in cheerfull dry. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 


fig 2 (fig), w. [< ME. fig,) 


pi .figesyfigisy 


figgus (rarely fykCy < AS. fic), a ng-tree, a fig, 
also piles, < OF. figuCy fiuge (prob. < Pr.), also 
ficy F. jigue = Pr. figa y figua, also fin = Sp. higo, 
OSp. Pg. figo = It. fic'o ss AS. fic (in comp.) = 
OS .figa = D. vijg = MLG. vige = OHG.j%(/. 
MHG. vige, G. feige = Icel. fikja = OSw. fil'd, 
Sw . filcon = Dan. figen, < L. ficus, fern, (rarely 
masc.), a fig-tree, a fig, also the piles.] 1. The 
common name for species of the genus Mens, 
and for their fruit. The common fig, F. Carica, is 
a native of the Mediterranean region ; it has been culti- 
vated from a very remote date, and is now found in most 


when the interme- 
diate tones throuf, 
passes are filled in. (See flg. 2.) Hidden fifths are 


diate tones through which the skipping voice virtually 
" “ forbid- 







Flg. a. 

den in strict countcrnoint, and discountenanced in simple 
harmony, particularly if both voices skip. Compare hid- 
den act a lies. 

fifthly (fifth'li), adv . [< fifth + - ly 2.] In the 
fifth place. 

Fifthly, they counted all them as wicked and reprobate 
wycne were not of their sectc. Whitgift, Defence, p. 41. 

fifthy (fif'thi), a. [< fifth + -if.] In musical 
acoustic8y having, as a tone, the second har- 
monic — that is, the fifth above the octave — 
specially prominent. [Rare.] 

If Ce (t be followed by C D Fa, we seem to have two 
primary triads (involving fifths) — or, to use Hauptmann’s 
expression, they have a u fifthy ” appearance. 

The Academy, Sept. 22, 1888, p. 213. 

fiftieth (fif'ti-eth), a . and n. [< ME. fiftithc, 
fift uthc, fiftugethCy < AS. jiftigotha = OFries. 
fiftichstd = D. vijftigstc = MLG. viftegeste , LG. 
fdftigste = OHG. fimfzugdstOy MHG. vmfzegcstc , 
G. funfzigste = Icel. fimmtugandiy mod .fimmtu- 
gasti = Norw. femHandc = Sw. femtiondc = 
Dan. femtiende, fiftieth; < AS. fiftia, E. fifty, 
etc., + -tha, -th, ordinal suffix*.] I, a. Next 
after the forty-ninth : an ordinal numeral. 

A juliile shall that fiftieth year be unto you : ye shall 
not sow, neither reap that which growoth of itself in it, 
nor gather the grapes in it of thy vine undressed. 

Lev. xxv. 11. 

II. n. The quotient of unity divided by fifty; 
one of fifty equal parts of anything : as, twen- 
ty-four fiftieths (M) of an estate. 

fifty (fif’ti), a. and ». [< ME. fifty, fifti , < AS. 
fif tig as OS. fifti ch s= OFries. fif tick, fiftech = 
D. vijftig s = MLG. viftich, ref fief, LG. fof tig = 
OHG . fimfzug, finfzucy Mil G . v iin Jzec, funfzec, G. 


Common Flg [Ficus Carica). 

warm temperate countries. It is a small tree, with large, 
rough, deciduous leuves, and a pyriform fruit, which va- 
ries much in size, color, and flavor, and of which two crops 
arc usually borne each season. ’Phis fruit consists of a 
hollow, fleshy receptacle filled with a multitude of minute 
nutlets or so-culled 
seeds, the ripened 
ovaries of the pistil- 
late flowers which 
covered the interior. 

When green the flg 
has a milky, acrid 
juice, which be- 
comes sweet and 
mucilaginous at ma- 
turity. ’The Turkey 
or Smyrna figs of 
commerce, which 
arc the most esteem- 
til, are large and 
pulpy. A superior 
quality of theso are 
known as eleme figs 
(Turkish elttmt, 
hand-picked). What 
arc called Greek figs 
are small and dry. The number of cultivated varieties is 
large. Figs are used in medicine us a mild laxative. The 
wild flg, or capriflg, is the staminate and sterile form of the 
same species. Of other species, F. Sycamorus, Pharaoh’s 
flg, or the sycamore flg, is a large tree of Egypt, the fruit of 
which is eaten by the Arabs. Its light, durable wood was 
used by the Egyptians as the material for their mummy- 
cases. F. religiosa , the sacred flg of India, 1 b also known 
as the pippul- or bo-trec (which sec). F. vcdunculata is 
the wild or red flg of southern Florida ana the West In- 
dies, a tree sometimes 40 feet high, and spreading by aerial 
roots, with a very small, globose fruit. The black flg of 
Jamaica is F. laurifolia and F. crassinervia. In Australia, 
F. macruphylla is known as the Moreton Bay flg, a noble 
tree with a broadly buttressed truuk. F. rubiginosa, the 
Port Jackson flg, is a tree with rooting brandies, similar 
to the bauiau. 



a, Section of Female Floret of Fie; b, 
Section of Fruit of Fig. 



Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? 

Mat. vii. 16. 

l*e#d him with aprioooks, and dewberries ; 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. 

Shak ., M. N. D,, iii. 1. 

2. A name given to various plants having a 
firuit somewhat resembling the fig.— 3. A fio- 
rideous alga, Callithamnkm fioriduhim. [West 
coast of Ireland.] 

At the close of the summer great quantities of its hemi- 
spherical, densely matted and aggregated cushions, which 
are called figs by the country people, are washed ashore 
and collected as manure. Phycologia Britannica. 

4. The fig-tree. — 5. A raisin. [Prov. Eng.] 

In Cornwall, raisins are called/, <7*- “a thoomping flggy 
pudden,” a big plum pudding. 

Spec, of Cornish. Dialect , p. 63. 

0. In farriery , an excrescence on the frog of 
a horse’s foot following a bruise. — 7. A con- 
temptuous gesture, pretended to be of Spanish 
origin, which consisted in thrusting out the 
thumb between the first and second fingers. 
Also called fig of Spam and fico. 

Pist. Figo for thy friendship. 

Flu. It is well. 

Pist The fly of Spain ! \ Exit Pistol. ] 

Shak., Hen. V., iii. 6. 

8. As a colloquial standard of value or consid- 
eration, the merest trifle ; the least bit : as, your 
opinion is not worth a fig ; I don’t care a fig 

for it Adam ’s fig, the banana, Musa sapientium.— A 

fig for (this or that), a phrase used elliptically for “ 1 
don’t care a fig for," etc., to express the speaker’s scorn 
for some insignificant or worthless person or thing. 

Tarie till wee can get but three, 

And a fig for all your braves. . 

Robin Hood and the Peddlers (Child’s Ballads, V r . 246). 

I’ll pledge you all, and a fig for Peter ! 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ii. 3. 

Why, now, a Fig for your Father’s kindness ; you are 
able to pay your Debts yourself, Sir. 

Mrs. Cent li ore, The Gamester, iii. 
Yet whoop, Jack I kiss Gillian the quicker, 

Till she bloom like a rose, and a fig for the vicar ! 

Scott, L. of tile L., vi. f». 
A fig Of Spaint. See def. 7, above.— Balsam fig, of Ja- 
maica, Cl usui msea. Cochineal fig, a species of cactus, 
Nopalea coehinillifera. Country fig, of .Sierra Leone, 
tile Sarcocephalus esculent us, a ruhiaceous tree or shrubby 
climber bearing an edible fruit.- Hottentot fig, the Me- 
sembrianthemum edule of South Africa, the mucilaginous 
capsules of which make an agreeable preserve.— Indian 
fig, a common name for species of the cactaceous genus 
Opuntia , especially 0. vulgaris and O. Ficus- 1 ndica . — 
K©g fig, of Japan and China, the Divspyros Kaki . — Wild 
fig, of Jamaica, Clusia flam. 

(fig), v • [< fiO 2 , w.] 1. To insult, with 

neos, or contemptuous motions of the fingers. 
See fig' 2 , n ., 7, and ./tco. 

When Pistol lies, do this 
The bragging Spaniard. 

2. To put into the head of, as something worth- 
less or useless. 

Away to the sow she goes, and figs her in the crown with 
another story. Sir R. IS Estrange. 

fig 3 (fig), n. [An abbr. of figure , perhaps in 


and fig me, like 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 3. 


_ Ln abbr. of figure , \ 
ref. to this abbr. (“Fig. 1,” etc.) in fashion- 
plates.] 1. Dross; equipment: used chiefly in 
the phrase in full fig , in full or official dress. 
[Hlang/J 

In walked the Cap of Maintenance, bearing the sword of, 
and followed by, the Lord Mayor in full fig. 

R. II. D. Barham, Mein, of R. H. Barham, in Ingoldsby 

(Legends, I. 01 . 

Lo ! is not one of the queen’s pyebalds in full fig as great 
and as foolish a monster? Thackeray, Book of SnohB, xxix. 

Hence — 2. Condition; state of preparation or 
readiness: as, the horse is in good fig for the 
race. [Sporting slang.] 
fig 3 (fig), v. t. : pret. and pp. figged , ppr. figging . 
L< fig*, w.] 1. To dress or deck: as, to fig one 

out. [Slang.] — 2. To trick or hocus, as a horse, 
so as to make the animal appear lively or spirit- 
ed, as by putting a piece of ginger into the anus. 

A common abbreviation of figure. 
fig-apple (fig'ap // l), ft. [< flg2 + apple. Cf. AS. 
fic-appel, lit. r fig-apple,’ a fig.] A species of 
apple without a core or kernel, 
flgaryt (fi-ga'ri), ft. [Also f eg ary, figuary; cor- 
rupted from vagary .] A vagary. 

Leave your wild figaries, and learn to be a tame antic. 

Ford, Fancies, iii. 3. 

He said Selina was missed two or threo hours on the 
wedding morn ; some figary, I know not what. 

Shirley, Love Tricks, v. 1. 

fig-banana (fig'ba-nan^ft), n. A small variety 
of the banana, common in the West Indies and 
highly esteemed there. 

fig-blue (fig'blo), w. Same as soluble blue (b) 
(which see, under blue). 

fig-cake (fig'kak), ft. A preparation of figs 
and almonds worked up into a hard paste and 
pressed into round cakes. 
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fig-dust (fig'dust), n. Finely ground oatmeal, 
used as food for caged birds, 
fig-eater (fig' e* ter), n . [A translation of L. 

fiecdula, a name of some small bird, or rather 
of various small birds that eat figs. Cf. the 
similar beccafico.'] If. An old name given by 
Willughby to a small bird of Great Britain, sup- 
posed to be the garden-warbler, Sylvia horten- 
#is. Also fig-pecker.—- 2. In cn tom ., a scarabteoid 
beetle, Allorhina nitida. [Southern U. S.] 
figentt (fij'ent), a. [Also fichen t, figient; < fig* 
or fidge + - ent, as if from a L. ppr., or prob. 
the ME. ppr. suffix -ende , -and, etc.] Fidgety. 
1 havo known such a wrangling advocate, 

Such a little figent thing : oh, I remember him ; 

A notable talking knave ! 

Beau, and FI., Little French Lawyer, iii. 2. 

I tell you, a sailor’s cap ! ’Slight, God forgive me ! what 
kind of figent. memory have you? 

Marston, Jonson, avul Chapman, Eastward IIo, Iii. 2. 

I never could stand long in ono place, yet ; 

1 learnt it of my father, ever figient. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, Iii. 3: 
flgetive (fij'o-tiv), a. In her., same hr fitch e. 
fig-faun (fig 'fan), ft. [Tr. L. f aunus ficarius , in 
the Vulgate.] A mythical being, a creature 
supposed to feed upon figs. 

Therefore shall dragons dwell there with the fig-fauns. 

Jer. 1. 39 (Douay version). 

fig-feeder (flg'fti^dfcr), n. A chalcid liymenop- 
terous insect of the group Agaonidcc. 
fig-frailt, ft. A fig-basket. 

liun. May, you shall see a house dressed up, i’ faith ; you 
must not think to tread a’ th’ ground when you come there. 

Gol. No? how then? 

Bun. Why, upon paths made of fig-frails and white 
blankets cut out in steaks. 

Middleton, Your Five Gallants, iv. [». 

figging (fig'iug), ft. In soap-making , white gran- 
ulations of stearate of potash, produced by the 
addition of a certain amount of tallow to the 
oils of which soft soap is mnde : so called from 
its resemblance to the granular texture of a 
fig. 

fig-gnat (fig'nat), w. A gnat, Culcx ficarius, of 
the family ('ulicidw, injurious to the fig, into 
the interior of which it enters, 
figgumt (fig'um), ft. [Mere jargon.] Jugglers’ 
tricks generally ; especially, the trick of spit- 
ting fire. 

Lady J. See, lie spits tire ! 

Sir P. Elth. O no, he plays at tin yum : 

The devil is the author of wicked fiyqum. 

B. Jonson , Devil is an us, v. D. 

figgy (fig'i), a - [< fin 2 + -if 1 -] 1 - Full of figs or 
raisins : as, a figgy pudding. [Prov. Eng.] — 
2. Resembling figs; specifically, in soap-mak- 
ing, containing white granulations of stearate 
of potash. See figging. 

The quality of soft soap is thought to depend in some 
measure upon the existence of white particles diffused 
through the mass, producing tins appearance called “ figgy .” 

O'Neill, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 408. 

figgy-dowdie (fig'i-doiPdi), n. Naut ., plum- 
miff. Hamer sly. 

;ht (fit), v . ; pret. and pp. fought , ppr. fighting. 

< ME. fighten, fihten , fchten, etc., \ AS. feohtan 
(pret. feaht, pi. fuhton , pp. f oh ten) = OFrics. 
fiuchta = D. MEG. vechtrn = OJIG. feht.au, 
MHG. veil ten, G. fechtcn (> Norw. fikta = Sw. 
fdkta = Dan .firgte), fight. On the supposition 
that the radical vowel of the inf. was orig. u (as 
in pret. and pi.) and not v (cr>), i. e., that the 
Goth, form, which is not recorded, was *fiuhtan , 
a connection has been sought with L. jiugnare, 
fight, Gr. TTVKTiveiv, fight., box, < nvicnis, a boxer; 
a similar connection then existing between L. 
pugna, Gr. nvypy, fist, and E. fist*, Goth, as if 
*fuhsti : see pugnacious and/i.v/ 1 .] I, in trails. 

1. To engage in battle or in single combat; 
contend in arms ; attempt to dofeat, subdue, or 
destroy an adversary by physical means. 

Come, and be our captain, that wo may fight with the 
children of Ammon. Judges xi. 6 . 

Saul took the kingdom over Israel, and fought against 
all his enemies on every side. 1 Ham. xiv. 47. 

I’ll fight till from my hones the flesh he hack’d. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 

2. To contend in any way; struggle for the 
gaining of an end; strive vigorously: as, to 
fight against disease; to fight in a political 
campaign. 

With the choking weeds the tulip fought, 

Palrr and smaller than lie had been erst. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II 176 

As long as any man exists, there is some need of him ; 
let him fight for his ow n. , ^ . 

Emerson, Nominalist and Realist. 

That cook won’t fight. See cockA.— To fight shy of, 
to avoid from a feeling of dislike, fear, mistrust, diffi- 
dence, etc. 


fighting 

n. tram . 1. To contend with in battle; war 
against: as, they fought the enemy in two 
pitched battles.— 2. To contend against in any 
manner. « 

Some ship that fights the gale 
0 On this wild December night. 

M. Arnold , Tristram and Iseult. 

3. To carry on or wage, as a battle or other 
contest. 

This first Battel of St. Albans was fought upon the three 
and thirtieth Year of K. Henry’s Reign. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 194. 
Soothed with the sound, tho king grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o’er again. 

Dryden, Alexander’s Feast, 1. 07. 

4. To win or gain by battle or contest of any 
kind; sustain by fighting. 

Effeminate as I am, 

I will not fight my w ay with gilded arms. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

5. To cause to fight; manage or maneuver in 
a fight: as, to fight cocks; to fight one’s ship. 

The most recent wooden war vessels have hut two decks, 
and fight their guns on the upper one only. 

T hear In, Nuval Arch,, § 212. 
To fight It OUt, to struggle tilt a decisive result is at- 
tained. 

Gome and go with mo to Nottingham, 

And there we will light it out. 

Robin Hood's Delight. (Child’s Ballads, V. 216). 
To fight the tiger, to play faro ; hence, to take part in 
any game played against a gambling-hank. (Slang, U. S.| 
While the majority of the vast oneampment reposes in 
slumber, some resolute spirits are fighting the tiger , and a 
light gleaming from one cottage ami another shows where 
devotees of science are backing their opinion of the rela- 
tive value of clianee bits of pasteboard, in certain com- 
binations, with a liberality and faith for which the world 
gives them no credit. 

C. /). Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 220. 

fight (fit), w. [< ME. figh t, fih t, feh t, feoht, etc. , 
< AH. feoht , commonly gv-feoht, also foohte , a 
fight, battle, = OH. feh ta = OFrics. Jiucht = I). 
gevecht = MEG. vaeht, vaehtc , rechte = OHG. 
feh ta, MHG. ve.hfc, G. gefecht , a fight; from the 
verb.] 1. A battle; an attempt to overcome 
or defeat by physical means; a contest with 
natural or other weapons. 

These shifts refuted, answer thy appellant. 

Though by his blindness maim’d for high attempts, 
Who now defies thee thrice to single fight, 

Ab a petty enterprise of small enforce. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 1222. 
Nothing attracts the crowd's interest, like a fight , whe- 
ther the combatants bo two dogs, or a Napoleon and Wel- 
lington. G. S. Merriam, 8 . Bowles, II. 98. 

2. Any contest or struggle. 

Wo take them for our enemies, for the object and party 
of our contestation and spiritual fight. , 

Jer. Taytoi ,’ Works (od. 1836), 1, 180. 

3. A bulkhead or other screen designed for 
the protection of the men during a battle; a 
bulwark. See close-fights. 

They fiercely set upon 

The parapets, and pull’d them down, rais’d every foremost 
fight. Chapman, Iliad, xii. 271. 

Clap on more sails; pursue, up with you r fights; 

Give fire; she is my prize, or ocean whelm then: all! 

Shak , M. W. of W., 11. 2. 

4. Power or inclination for fighting. 

I*, was not, however, yet utterly overcome, and had 
some fight left in him. Thackeray. 

= Syn. 1. Conflict, Combat, etc. (see battik); fray, affray, 
encounter, affair, brush. 

fighter (fi'tGr), ft. [= OFrios. fiuehtere = D. 
MEG. verb ter = OHG. feh tar i , MIIG. vehtare , 
veil ter , G. fechter = Dan. fay ter = Hw. fdktare ; 
as fight, v., + -crE] One who fights: a com- 
batant ; especially, one who is disposed to fight, 
or who fights well. 

But the fortune utfeyht us may he fell chaunse. 

Destruction of Troy {Yu E. T. S.), 1. 1751. 

To the latter end of a fra v . • • fits a dull fight er. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 
I must confess to you, sir, I uni no fighter; T am false 
of heart, that way. Shak., W. T., iv. 2. 

fighting (fi'ting), ft. [< ME. fightyng , fihtinge; 
verbal n. of fight, r.] The act of engaging in 
combat or battle ; a battle or contest. 

When we were come Into Macedonia, our flesh had no 
rest, but we were troubled on every side ; without were 
fightings , within were fears. 2 Cor. vii. 6 . 

From whence come wars and fightings among you? 

Jas. iv. 1 . 

fighting (fi'ting), p. a. [Ppr. of fight, v. In 
second sense, at-trib. use of fighting , n.] 1 . 

Qualified or trained to fight; fit to fight: as, 
fighting armies. 

Hexty tliowsande mene, the syghte was fulle hngge, 
Alle/i/aMande folke of the ferre laumles. 

Movie A rthure (E. E. T. 8 .), 1. 4067. 
U 7 ,zl ah had an host of fighting men, that went out to 
war by bauds. 2 Chron. xxvi. IL 
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2. Of or pertaining to battle ; characteristic of 
a disposition to fight. — 3. Occupied in war; 
being the scene of war : as, a fighting field. 

figh ting -cock (fi'ting-kok), n. 1. A game-cock 

Twhioh see). — 2. A pugnacious fellow. [Slang, 
U . 8.] — To live like fighting-cooks, to be we» fed ; 
indulge in high living. [Slang.] 

fig hti n g-fish (fi' ting-fish), n. A Siamese fish, 
Betta pugnax , of the family Osphromenid# : so 
called from its pugnacity, it is a small anabantoid 
fish, with a short, spineless dorsal fin on the middle of the 
back, a long anal, and ventrals of five rays, of which the 
outer is elongated. In Siam these fishes are kept in glass 
globes for the purpose of fighting, and an extravagant 
amount of gambling takes place upon the results of the 
fights. When the fish is quiet, its colors are dull ; hut when 
it is irritated, as by the sight of another fish, or of its own 
reflection iu a mirror, it glows with metallic splendor, the 
projecting gill-membrane waving like a black frill about 
the throat. 

fighting-sandpiper (fi' ting-sand'pi-ptr), ». 
The ruff, Machetes pugnax. 

flghting-Stopper (fl'ting-stop^r), n. Naut., a 
contrivance, consisting of two wooden deadeyes 
and a rope lanyard, for quickly 
securing any standing rigging 
shot away in action. 

fighting-top (fi'ting-top*), n. In 
a man-of-war, a platform, gener- 
ally circular in shape, on or near 
the top of a mast, and provided 
with rapid-fire guns of small cali- 
ber and with accommodations for 
riflemen. It is generally reached by 
a ladder inside the hollow steel mast. 

fightward (fit'ward), adv. To a 
battle. [Rare.]" 

To tight ward they go as to feastward. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLIII. 108. 

fightwitet (fit' wit), n. [Repr. 

AB.fyh twite, ifeoht, fight, 4- wite, 
fine.] In old law, a fine imposed 
for disturbing the peace by a 
(i uarrel 

Figites (fij'i-tess), «. [NL. (La- 
troillo, 1H02), prob irreg. < F 
fig tie , fig (see fig 2 ), + A 

genua of parasitic gall-flies, of the hymenop- 
terous family Cyniputm, giving name to the fam- 
ily Fiaitidw or subfamily Figitinm , having the 
scutellum unarmed and the parapsidal grooves 
distinct. Two North American and 10 European species 
have been described^ all parasitic upon dipterous insects^ 




Fig-shell ( Pyrula or Fi- 
cula Jicus). 


so far as known, 
flesh-flies. 


F. unite l lari* attacks the larvae < 


Figitidae (fi-jit'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Figites + 
-tafi?.] . A family of parasitic hymenoptorous 
insects, resembling the chalcids in some re- 
spects, but more nearly related to and often 
merged in Cynipidm, represented by the genus 
Figites and its allies, it, is characterized by having 
the second segment of the body less than half as long as 
the abdomen, and the ovipositor retracted. 

Figitinae (fij-i- ti'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Figites + 
-mmc.] A subfamily of Cynipiace , typified by the 
genus Figites , containing 6 genera of wide dis- 
tribution. With the Allotri hue It Includes all the para- 
sitic cynipids, and it is distinguished from that subfamily 
by the quadrate cupuliform or spined scutollum. 

fig-leai (fig'lef ), n. [ME. not found ; A S. fieledf 
\ fic (in comp.) + leaf, loaf.] The leaf of a 
fig-tree; figuratively, a thin or partial cover- 
ing, in allusion to the first covering of Adam 
and Eve ; a makeshift. 

And they I Adam and Eve] sewed fig-leaves together, and 
made theinnelves aprons. (Jen. iii. 7. 

What pitiful fig-leaves , what senseless and ridiculous 
shifts, are these I Smith, Sermons, II. 205. 

figlint (fig'lin), p. [For *figling ; <fig 2 + -ling 1 .] 
A small fig. 

1 flmlc in my sclfc daily a great desire to these ftgges, or 
fft tfiglins. Benvenuto, Passengers* Dialogues (1012). 

figment (fig'mont), n. [< LL. figment urn, any- 
thing made, a fiction, < fingers , make, form, 
feigli : mu fiction, feign.] 1 . Something feigned 
or imagined ; an invention ; a fiction. 

Del. T heard ho was to meet your lordship here. 

Dunt. You heard no figment, sir. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of Ids Humour, iv. 

Nunia’s nightly conferences with a goddess was a fig- 
ment for which the people of Rome lmd his word only. 

Bp. Attvrbury , Mentions, II. i. 

The pretence of any plan for changing the essential 
principle of our self-governing system is a figment which 
its contrivers laugh over among themselves. 

0. W\ Holmes, Essays, p. 110. 

2. In metapli ., the opposite of a real thing ; that 
tho characters of which are arbitrary, depend- 
ing on the thought of some particular person 
or persons. 


flgment&l (fig'men-tal), a . [< figment + -ok] 

Of the nature of a figment; feigned; ima- 
gined. 

There being a memory also of these figmental impres- 
sions, ri demand] how they can be seated upon the brain, 
tho soat of memory. 

Dr. II. More, Antidote against Atheism, x., App. 
flgot (fe'go), n. Same as fico. Shah. 
fig-peckert (fig'pek*6r), n. Same as fig-eater, 1. 
See beccafico. 

fig’s-endt (figz'end), n. A thing of small value ; 
a trifle. 

Bod. She is full of most blessed condition. 

I ago. Blessed fig's end l Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 

I will not give a fife-end for it. 

Wit hale, Diet. (ed. 1684), p. 657. 

fig-shell (fig'shol), n. A popular name of the 
shells of the various species 
of the genus Pyrula or Ficu- 
la, so called from their pyri- 
form or fig-like shape. 

Fig Sunday (fig sun'da). 

The Sunday before Easter, 
fig-tree (fig'tre). n. [< ME. 

Jygtre. figetre, < fig , fyg , + 
tre; also, earlier, fictre, fic - 
trew, < AS .fictrcdw (= Icel. 
fiktre = Sw. fikontrdd = 

Dan. figentrw ), < fic (in 
comp.), fig, + tredw, tree.] 

A tree of the genus Ficus, 
ordinarily F. Carica . See 
Ficus and fufi. 

Whoso keopeth the fig tree shall 
cut the fruit thereof. 

Prov. xxvii. 18. 

To dwell under one's vine and fig-tree. See dwell. 
figulate, figulated (fig'u-lat, -la-ted), a. [< LL. 
figulatus, pp. of figularc , form, fashion, < L. 
figulus, a potter, < jingere , form, mold, fashion 
(out of clay, etc.), feign, etc.: me fictile, feign.] 
1. Molded by hand, or as in soft material. 

— 2. Composed of earthenware: as, figulate 
vessels. 

figuline (fig'n-lin), n. [= F. figuline = Bp. figu~ 
Vino, a., = It.* figulina, n., figulino, a., < L. figu- 
linits, contr. figlinus, of or belonging to a pot- 
ter, potter’s, fern, figlina , a pottery, neut. figli- 
num , an earthen vessel, a crock, < figulus, a 
potter: me figulate.] 1. Any vessel or. object 
made of potters’ clay, especially a decorative 

or artistic object. — 2. Potters’ clay Figuline 

rustique, a name Riven to the decorative pottery of Ber- 
nard I’alissy, especially that which is covered with mod- 
els <»f fish, reptiles, and the like, in high relief. S. K. Spec. 
Kxh. Cat,., 1240. 

flgurability (fig^u-ra-bil'i-ti), n. [= F. figura- 
bilite as Pg. figurabilidadc = It. figurabilita ; as 
figurable + - ity .] Capability of being repre- 
sented by a figure or diagram. 

Figurability is reckoned onoof the essential properties 
of matter. Hirst. 

figurable (fig'u-ra-bl), a . [= F. figurable = 
Pr. Sp. figurable == Tt. figurabile ; as figure -h 
-ablc.j Capable of beiiig brought to or of re- 
taining a certain fixed form or shapo. 

Lead is figurable , but not water. Johnson. 

figural (fig' 11 -ral), a. [< OF. figural, flgurel = 
Sp. Pg. figural = It. figurale, < LL. * figuralis 
(in deriv. figuralitas , etc.), < L. figura , figure.] 

1. Represented by figure or delineation; con- 
sisting of figures. 

Incongruities have been committed by geographers in 
the figural resemblance of several regions. 

Sir T. Browne. 

We also see in the wall-paintings figural representations 

— a bull, on which a man dances liko an equestrian per- 
former. N. A. Ih iv., CXXXIX. 520. 

2. In music , Rame as figuratc, 3.— Figural number. 
Same as figurate number (which see, under figurate). 

figurant, figurante (fig'u-rant, fig-u-r&nt'), n. 
[F., niasc. and fem. (= Pg. It. figurante) ppr. 
of figurer , figure: see figure , v.] 1. One who 
dances in tho figures or the ballet. [In this 
sense usually with reference to a woman, and 
in the feminine form, figurante.] 

Figurantes is tho term applied in the ballet to those 
dancers that do not come forward alone, but dance in 
troops, and also serve to till up the scene and form a back- 
ground for tho solo dancers. Chambers's Encyc., IV. 321. 

2. An accessory character on the stage, who 
figures in its scenes, but has nothing to say. 

M. Sardou is a born stage-setter, but with a leaning to 
“ great machines," numbers of figurants , and magnificence. 

The Century , XXXV. 644. 
Hence — 3. One who figures in any scene with- 
out taking a prominent part, 
figurate (fig'u-rat), a. [— F. figuri = Sp. Pg. 
figurado » It. figurato, < L. figuratus , pp. of 


figurare, form, fashion, shape, <figwra, a form, 
shape: see figure, n.] 1. Of a certain deter- 
minate form or shape ; resembling something 
of a determinate figure: as, fiawrate stones 
(stones or fossils resembling shells). 

Plants are all figurate and determinate, whioh inanimate 
bodies are not Bacon, Nat Hist., ft 602. 

2f. Involving a figure of speech; figurative. 

Thet enterpreted that in these woordes of Jesus there 
laie priuely hidden some figurate & mistical manier of 
speaking. , J. Udall, On Luke xviii. 

3. In music, characterized by the use of passing- 
notes; florid: opposed to simple: as, figurate 
counterpoint. Also figural , figurative , figured. 
—Figurate number, a whole number belonging to a 
series having unity for its first term, and for its first differ- 
ences another series of figurate numbers or else a constant 
number. Thus, the series 1, 8, 88, 08, 238, 504, ©to., is a 
series of figurate numbers, for the fourth differences form 
the arithmetical progression 1, 4, 7, 10, 18, 10, etc. The 
order of a scries of figurate numbers is the order of the 
constant difference ; the class of the series is the value of 
this constant difference. Thus, the series 1, 8, 88, etc., is 
of the fifth order and third class. Figurate numbers were 
so called by Nicomachus, because they are the numbers 
of points whioh form regular figures according to certain 
rules. 

figurate (fig'u-rat), v. t. ; pret. and pjp. figura ted, 
ppr. figurating . [< L. figuratus , pp. of figurare, 
figure : see figure , <;.] To figure or represent. 

The glowe worme figurates my valour, which sliineth 
brightest iu most darke, dismal, and horrid achievements. 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, I., v. 1. 

figurated (fig'u-ra-ted), a. Bame as figurate, 1 
and 3. 

figurately (fig'u-rat-li), adv. 1. In a figurate 
manner. — 2f. Figuratively. 

Now if any man be superstitious that hee dare not vn- 
derstand this thyng os figurately spoken, then may he 
verifle it vpon them that God raysed from naturall death, 
as he did Lazarus. Frith, Works, p. 85. 

figuration (fig-u-ra'sbon), n. [= OF. figuration, 
figuracion , F. figuration = Vr. figurado = Pg. 
figuraqflo = It. figurazione , < L. figuratio(n~), 

< figurare: mo figurate.] 1. Formation as to 
figure or outline; external conformation; de- 
termination to a certain form : as, the figuration 
of crystals. 

Neither doth the wind (as farre as it carrieth a voice) 
with the motion thereof confound any of the delicate anti 
articulate figurations of the air, in variety of words. 

Bacon, Nat. Ilist., fi 521. 

In tho form, I will first consider the general figuration, 
and thon the several members. 

Sir II. Wutton, Reliquiae, p. 14. 

Nor 1 b it only the external figuration of these gems, but 
the internal texture, which favours our hypothesis. 

Boyle, Origin and Virtues of Gems, ft 1. 

2. The act or process of figuring ; a shaping into 
form, or a marking or impressing with a figure 
or figures. 

The figuration of materials by abrasion. 

Byrne., Artisan’s Handbook, p. 70. 

8. In music : (a) In strict composition, such as 
fugue-writing, the introduction of passing-notes 
into the counterpoint, (b) In general compo- 
sition, the process, act, or result of rhythmi- 
cally, melodically, or contrapuntally varying 
or elaborating a theme by adding passing-notes 
or accompaniment figures, or even by trans- 
forming single tones into florid passages, (e) 
The preparation of a figured bass (which see, 
under bass^). — 4. In philol. , change in the form 
of words without change of sense. — Bf. Figura- 
tive representation ; profiguration. 

Figurations of our Lord’s passion and sacrifice. 

Waterland, Works, VIII. 833. 

figurative (fig'u-ra-tiv), a. [= OF. figuratif, F. 
figuratif = Pr. JUjuratiu = Sp. Pg. It. figurative, 

< LL. figurativus, figurative (or speech), < L. 
figuratus , pp. of figurare , form, fashion, ima- 
gine, fancy, adorn with figures of speech, < figu- 
ra, a figure: see figure.] 1. Representing by 
means of a figure; manifesting or suggesting by 
resemblance; typical; emblematic. 

Tills, they will say, was figurative, and served by God's 
appointment but for a time, to shadow out the true ever- 
lasting glory of a more divine Banctity. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

In spite of its symbolism, what he wrought was never 
mechanically figurative, but gifted with the independence 
of itB own beauty, vital with an inbreathed spirit of life. 

J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 252. 

2. Of the nature of or involving a figure of 
rhetoric; used in a metaphorical or tropical 
sense; metaphorical; not literal. 

What have become with us figurative expressions re- 
main with men in lower states literal descriptions. 

II. Spencer , Prin. of Sociol., ft 70. 

3. Abounding with figures of speech ; ornate; 
flowery; florid: as, a description highly figura- 
tive. 






